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THE  THIRD  YEAR  CLOSED. 


The  present  Number  closes  the  Third  Year  and  the  Sixth  Volume  of  Har- 
per's New  Monthly  Magazine.  It  has  now  reached  a monthly  edition  of 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteen  Thousand  copies : and  the  demand  for  it  is  still 
increasing  with  greater  rapidity  than  ever.  This  unparalleled  and  unexpected 
success  has  compelled  the  Publishers  to  resort  to  extraordinary  means  for  print- 
ing the  work  with  the  requisite  rapidity,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
typographical  elegance  by  which  it  has  always  been  distinguished.  It  is  now 
dectrotyped  by  a new  process,  which  makes  it  easy  to  print  any  number  of 
copies  from  the  same  plates  without  in. the  least  impairing  the  clearness  and 
beauty  of  the  impression.  The  Publishers  desire  to  repeat  their  cordial  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Press  and  the  Public,  for  the  extraordinary  favor  which 
has  thus  far  attended  their  efforts  to  interest  and  instruct  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people ; and  to  renew  their  assurances  that  every  possible  effort  will 
be  made  to  increase  still  further  the  claims  of  their  Magazine  upon  public 
favor  and  support.  It  will  continue  to  present,  at  the  cheapest  price,  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  literary  matter,  original  and  selected,  domestic 
and  foreign,  in  the  most  elegant  and  convenient  style,  and  accompanied  by  the 
finest  pictorial  illustrations,  which  a lavish  expenditure  of  money  can  command. 
They  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  past,  as  a guarantee  that  their  promises 
for  the  future  will  be  abundantly  fulfilled. 
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ceivxiv  mr»o^  n hio  of  Europe,  on  the  other  it? 
Advancing  li/U‘  nf  freedom  and'  vmJfc&iion  wtll 
-rtnrtiih  artEW  xlitf  Pacific  to  the  *hotv*  of  A^Va. 
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It  is  a singular  circumstance,  that  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
neighboring  Indian  tribes  formerly  met  to  delib- 
erate, and  here  the  flame  of  their  council-fires 
ascended  as  they  unsheathed  their  war-knives  or 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace.  It  is  also  an  histori- 
cal fact,  that  as  early  as  1663  the  city  was  laid 
out  and  called  Rome,  and  the  little  stream  that 
flows  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill  still  retains  its 
classical  appellation  of  the  Tiber. 

When  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Washington,  in  the  year  1800,  only  one  wing  of 
the  Capitol  was  built,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  city  was  covered  with  trees  ; yet  the  discern- 
ing eye  could  not  fail  to  mark  its  great  natural 
advantages  of  position,  climate,  and  scenery,  and 
to  admire  the  wisdom  that  selected  it  for  the 
capital  of  our  Republic.  Now,  while  each  year 
adds  to  its  stability  by  new  structures  and  noble 
monuments,  it  adds  also  to  its  historical  associa- 
tions, and  renders  less  probable  the  sacrilegious 
idea  of  its  removal. 

Standing  on  the  shore  of  the  broad  and  beau- 
tiful Potomac  (or  River  of  Steam,  as  the  name 
signifies  in  the  original),  surrounded  by  an  am- 
phitheatre of  hills,  luxuriant  with  every  variety 
of  foliage,  there  are  many  points  from  which 
Washington  presents  the  most  picturesque  views, 
and  its  sites  for  suburban  villas  are  unsurpassed 
even  by  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

About  six  miles  from  the  city  is  Riversdale, 
the  seat  of  Charles  Calvert,  Esq.,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Lord  Baltimore ; and  nearer  is  Kal- 
orama,  built  by  Joel  Barlow,  after  his  return 
from  France  in  the  year  1805.  Here  he  com- 
pleted and  first  gave  to  the  world  his  Columbiad, 
at  that  time  the  most  elegant  volume  that  had 
ever  issued  from  the  American  press,  and  now 
the  only  American  poem  that  aspires  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  epic.  Here  also  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  collection  of  materials  for  a history  of  the 
United  States — a department  in  which  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  more  successful,  having 
himself  been  an  actor  in  the  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution ; but  in  the  midst  of  these  pursuits  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  France,  and  died,  as 
is  well  known,  on  his  way  to  visit  the  Emperor. 
His  house  at  Kalorama,  the  grounds  he  laid  out, 
and  the  trees  he  planted,  remain  a pleasing  mon- 
ument to  his  memory. 

Arlington,  the  seat  of  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq., 
occupies  an  elevation  of  about  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  river,  on  the  Virginia  side,  and 
commands  a view  of  Washington,  Georgetown, 
and  the  whole  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Custis 
himself,  the  last  survivor  of  the  family  of  Wash- 
ington, seems  to  form  a connecting  link  between 
the  past  and  present.  It  is  an  event  in  one’s  life 
to  have  seen  and  spoken  with  a man  who  has  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Washington,  and  listened  to  his 
voice  as  it  spoke  to  him  in  the  familiar  tones  of 
family  intercourse,  and  whose  mind  is  stored 
with  incidents  and  anecdotes  of  the  great  men 
of  the  great  age.  Mr.  Custis  has  great  dramatic 
power  in  conversation ; and  in  describing  so 
vividly  the  scenes  and  actions  that  have  made  our 


history  illustrious,  he  carries  us  back  to  them  more 
nearly  than  any  written  narrative,  even  by  him- 
self, could  do.  The  plate  of  Washington,  and 
many  curious  and  interesting  relics,  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Custis.  Among  them  is  a pic- 
ture, designed  and  executed  by  the  wife  of  the 
first  embassador  from  Holland,  and  presented  by 
her  to  General  Washington.  The  scene  repre- 
sents the  cave  of  the  Fates,  who  are  weaving  the 
thread  of  the  hero’s  destiny.  As  Atropos  ap- 
proaches with  her  fatal  scissors,  Immortality 
descends,  and  seizing  the  thread,  bears  it  away 
to  distant  ages.  The  lines  accompanying  this 
ingenious  design,  also  by  the  same  lady,  are  the 
following  : 

11  In  vain  the  Sisters  ply  their  busy  care, 

To  reel  off  years  from  Glory’s  deathless  heir : 

Frail  things  may  pass — his  fame  can  never  die, 

Rescued  from  Fate  by  Immortality.” 

Mr.  Custis  has  also  in  his  possession  a model 
of  the  Bastille,  carved  from  one  of  the  stones, 
after  its  destruction,  and  sent  a present  to  Wash- 
ington by  Lafayette ; and  accompanying  it  was 
the  veritable  key  of  the  Bastille  which  still  hangs 
in  the  hall  at  Mount  Vernon,  calling  up,  in  the 
sanctuary  of  freedom,  dark  pictures  of  the  mys- 
tery, the  crime,  and  the  suffering  that  it  locked 
in  the  cells  and  dungeons  of  that  stronghold  of 
tyranny. 

Many  anecdotes  told  by  Mr.  Custis,  of  Wash- 
ington and  of  his  father  and  mother,  seemed  al- 
most to  bring  us  into  their  august  presence.  Of 
the  theory  that  the  character  of  the  child  depends 
mainly  on  that  of  the  mother,  the  history  of 
Washington  affords  a striking  illustration  ; and 
who  shall  say  that  if  more  American  mothers 
made  his  mother  the  model  of  their  lives,  Amer- 
ican sons  would  not  more  resemble  hersl  The 
mingled  reverence  and  love  with  which  she 
inspired  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  her 
influence,  the  blended  dignity  and  grace  of  her 
manner,  the  Arm  will  and  the  mild  expression 
of  it — above  all,  that  elevation  and  nobility  of 
character,  that  circumstances  could  no  more  give 
than  they  could  take  away — the  possession  of 
all  these  qualities  rendered  her  fit  to  be  the 
mother  of  such  a son.  Having  been  separated 
from  her  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war, 
after  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  he  hastened  to 
join  her  at  Fred  rick  sburg.  She  received  him 
with  that  calm  approval  that  expressed  no  sur- 
prise at  his  splendid  career,  but  which  conveyed 
the  far  higher  praise  of  his  having  only  fulfilled 
her  expectations.  Lafayette  said  of  the  mother 
of  Washington,  that  she  belonged  to  the  Roman 
matrons  of  the  best  days  of  the  Republic.  On 
his  first  presentation  to  her,  he  found  her  in  her 
morning-dress  attending  the  flowers  in  her  gar- 
den ; but  with  the  air  of  one  conscious  that  her 
dignity  did  not  depend  on  her  garments,  she 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and  said : “ Marquis,  I 
wish  not  to  pay  you  the  poor  compliment  uf 
making  my  toilet  before  I bid  you  welcome  to 
my  house.” 

The  public  buildings,  of  course,  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  external  features  of  Wash- 
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Yidm&o  rrayyt^tgtity  is  ron slant  and  unehanjjm 
zWe.  But  what  mawf<vd»ticm  have  wt*  nf  their 
power,  written  ortt  ttial  <terVidl  sdpbabet  6f  stone 
iimi  which  hteyrtotpreA  the  memory  at. 
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pigUm ; arid  if  i*  to  be  regretted,  **  tmich  Fit  the 
score  of  convenience  a*  of  that  they  are 

apt!  ofjiea  on  smieb.  til-chogen  site* 
•Threngh  a.  trholiy  mistaken  .wwowy,  the  €ap- 
bat  add  almost  cdl  the  public  edifices  are  built 
ft?  4 s^mMone  found  in  the  ricinUy,  which  l» 
jVteapsHe  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  vitmoB- 
and  the  cost  of  the  paint  required  to 
it  equals  that  of  erecting  i?cvr  wa|U 
rtery  thirty  year?.  The  error  baa  been  at  ta#l 
pchremd,  and  the  wibg*  to  the  Patent  Office, 
.**&  the*  additions  to  the  Capitol  now  being  erect- 
ed, ate  of  pure  white  marble 
As  the.  public  taste  improves,  more  liberal 
idc*.*  direr"!  the  legii-brlion  which  has  hitherto 
the  pttecipte  that  prevailed 
in  the  i$nl  Romp,  where, 

ursptdmg  At*  Crthhop,  * the  modest  simplicity  of 
pm*u  ■ tte  >riytija3 

tffifteycien of  the  people 
feprt^^iud  in  lh*  mty*mc  edifice*  destined 
far  own  writer?  on  this 
street  s&y*  ; : With  iiir  it  is  the  people  alone 


Egyptian  king*  and  Rotnah  emperors'?  Where 
are  the  renpleouVut rcTsipfes  rn  which  their  re- 
p resent  at  ivea  tutfee  Hie  tavr*>  find  their  judges 
ndpiiiiifitcf  them  ? 


Where  are  the  otagnifieeni 
halls  ip  which  their  youth  ate  in  attuned  under 
the  tutelary  car*  of  the  state  \ Whisper  the  tjpfc 
clous  .galien&g'  of  art  maintained  by  the  public 
treasure  ftrt  die  public  gfdod  f Where  ant  the 
parks  fra  spadpuy.a*;  ihosn  of  Xnndon,  the  founts 
n\m  as  so  perl*  otfthoee  d f ;V ersaiii  e$  J A re  tin  gs 
to  have  their  plr^Mir^^oumt^  and  palace?,  and 
nut  the  people  theirs  also  Before  many  years 
have  p.J**td  awqy  tfee  queytionvs  m*?,  he  in 
some  wasur*  answered ; and  we  may  paint  te 
the  Capitol  enlarged  and  beautified.  to  ihn  '.Na- 
tion*! Park*  and  to  the  Monument,  higher  than 
the  pyramids,  as  at  least  mare  in  accordance 
with  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and  inure  worthy 
of  it  8 capital.  ‘ 


- *\s<*A.^$.vlv‘p 

the  Capitol 


The  Capitol  of  th«  HFiyted  States  atnnda  on 
fa*w\a<*nc%  t&m\  -viM/mle  east  of  the  Poto- 
uin£,  oy^tlooki ng  the.  whole  stirtmrod  i ug  coon- 
’try,  Tho  rnnre?*wo m vw  laid  in  the  presence 
. nf  W , m the  year  1733.  The 

jjiji  •ha^didg  \va«  ^ttspYreW  donoy  ihe  war  of  I$J3, 
'Winch  time  t*Hft  the 

enemy  •,;  Mid  it  wa*  not  ehtttely  coprp^Mfd  until 
1^27.  Th*?  {«rt*tlh  of  ibe  L'ttih!*n,2  i«  ihrcc  hun- 
dred send;  f?fy~tv*v.  («rt,  «tid  U of 

cme  hihI  a ti» if  ttetr*  The-  ttiiamtit  of  tfcp  t- 

imrt  from  compose  a parti^o  of  op^  hund^*0  -and 
•nxty  feet  in  length,  suntpstmted  by^iyippXnuni 
*tofe*lh»hffc1  \%ith,  ^ cala^sai  spmHp"  of  fcttihi&ry  .. 
designed  by  Jotm  Qubioy  Adaiho.  then  President, 


and  ojTcred  l>y  htoi  after  forty  desq.m?  had  been 
rejected,  ft  represents  the  Genius  af  America, 
*U f»ii ded  by  Justice  and  Hope,  beariipj  t he  vir  roll 
nf  tin*.  Constitiitsp.n.  Two  statues . nine  feet  H? 
' height,  rep  resenting  Peace  and  War,  stand  in 
the  niches  ort  cUher  ?ide  of  the  entrance.  The 
east  and  eieRt  from?  both  lead  to:  the  Rotunda. 
T^tiich  occupies  the  v.-hole  centre  of  the  building, 
and  isf  neatly  an»^  hundred  b'Ct  ip  h eight,  apd 
of  the  swine  di,JO?etc.r.  The  pan  oh  of  ride  mag- 
nificent hall  arc  approprIvic»i  to  p.-ont* 

ingsr  and  four  sculpture?  in  hae-rdml;  dybietf 

were  eteenteti  by  pupils  of  Gahava  Thf^  paint- 
tngshy  Colonel  Trumhall  are  tehiafkahb> fnribnif 
historical  accuracy  The  anist,  As  is  well  known 
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was  aid-de-camp  to  General  Washing- 
ton, and  afterward  deputy-adjutant* 
general,  under  General  Gates.  He 
early  resolved  to  cultivate  his  talents 
for  painting,  in  order  that  he  might 
become  the  delineator  of  the  heroic 
scenes  in  which  he  took  part.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  continued  his 
studies  abroad  ; and  on  his  return,  he 
visited  various  parts  of  the  country 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Carolina,  and 
completed  his  collection  of  portraits  .cL,j£ 
and  views  of  places.  In  1816  Con-  / 
gross  passed  a resolution  authorizing 
him  to  paint  the  four  pictures  that 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  Rotunda,  and 
which  are — the  Declaration  of  Jnrfc - -rig. -‘yO  $ 

pend  cnee,  the  Surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
the  Surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  the 
Resignation  of  Washington.  The 
heads  in  these  pictures  are  mostly 
from  life.  There  are  besides  these,  ^ 

three  other  pictures— -the  Embarkation 
of  the  Pilgrims,  by  Weir  ; the  Baptism 
of  Pocahontas , by  Chapman  ; and  the 
Landing  of  Columbus . by  Vanderlyn 
The  House  of  Representatives,  oc- 
cupying the  south  wing  of  the  Cap- 
itol, has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  badly  constructed  hall  for  public 
speaking  known  in  any  country.  At  certain 
points,  a whisper  scarcely  audible  to  the  ear  into 
which  it  is  breathed,  is  distinctly  heard  at  some 
remote  extremity,  while,  at  others,  the  voice  of 
the  loudest  speaker  seems  lost  in  vacuum,  po- 
litical and  other  secrets  arc  thus  discovered,  and 
eloquence  is  often  wasted  on  the  empty  air.  The 
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hall  is  built  in  the  form  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
theatre,  with  the  dome,  which  is  sixty  feet  in 
height,  supported  by  columns  of  variegated  mar- 
ble. Above  the  Speaker’s  chair  is  a colossal 
figure  of  Liberty,  and  in  front  ami  immediately 
over  the  entrance  is  a beautiful  statue  in  marble, 
representing  History,  in  a winged  car,  traversing 
the  globe,  on  which  are  figured  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  the  wheel  of  the  car  constitutes  the 
face  of  a clock.  The  whole  design  is  full  of  sig- 
nificance, the  visible  personification  of  a great 
truth.  While  the  hours  roll  on.  History,  in  her 
winged  car,  is  indeed  there,  to  record  the  thoughts 
that  are  uttered,  and  to  benr  them  over  the  world 
that  listens  for  them  anxiously,  but  with  hope 
and  faith. 

The  Senate  Chamber,  which  is  in  the  north 
wring  of  the  Capitol,  is  poor  and  meagre  in  design, 
and  although  in  some  respects  similar  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  of  much  smaller 
dimensions.  The  galleries  are  accessible  only 
through  dark  and  narrow  passages,  and  arc  wholly 
destitute  of  elegance,  comfort,  *nd  ventilation 
Beneath  the  Senate  Chamber  is  the  Supreme 
Court  room,  an  apartment  entirely  inappropriate- 
to  the  dignity  of  this  high  tribunal  The  Con- 
gressional Library,  consisting  of  fifty  thousand 
volumes,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  occupied  the 
western  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  Capitol, 
and  afforded  one  of  the  most  pleasant  resort*  in 
the  city.  The  first  Library,  selected  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gallatin  and  others,  was  burned 
by  the  English  during  the  late  war.  Mr.  Jeifer- 
son’s  library,  afterward  purchased,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  one  lately  destroyed,  and  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  books  was  still  preserved 
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Among  ifow* rasny  valuable  works,  were 

few  that  is m tun  be  tvplaccd ; but  the  new  bocjk* 
auad  tU*  ne*'  arparfmcnt^  Mke  new  fncntfo;  'will 
lack  «i)fi  citorm  of  aaaocirvtforj,  a$d  thuy  fail 
wjbcdK  to  supply  *he  places  of  tilt  otil  onifr. 

The  projH^d  addition  to  the  Capitol  is  to  to- 
in  the  form  of  wings,  north  and  ifctitk.  project' 
mg'M-li.fc&gi  anil  beyond  thVnmn  building 
?unl.  c.nru^r  ti-tl  with  it  by  corridors  the  three 
rtiiitr  *>{W.  of  fho  wmg  being  iurritynded  -by jn. 
colohnadt  of  a correspondent  styfc  of ftrdMcciUfo. 

Tfo?  new  House  >if  iO  pre^entativo^  and  SziiaUr 
Ch^iiitor  are  tyuih  tulte  ;n  the  fonu  of  a jiAral- 

halfo  fo  r pub  Ur*  spiking.  The  work  is  oiuief 
th?  itirbcUiW  of  Klf-  Ay  alters,  an  able  atckifoct, 

*Ad*?  ftigb  ^fsniph'ie  ?iu*  whole;  building  w ill  cover 
foaf  ^creH\«id  ri  <j(mrW  At  present,  the  Cap- 
jfbf  3* d wid#  an  area  of  forty  octo.  In 
yrenue  of  n the  e.;iateni  side  stand* 

;’thj?-r  eoid^.^  '-'§rMu^  of  </'  ‘ ’ 1 , /v 

A'Va-itj1Oiitirr>>  by  Uiyefr  : ' i:;/';i  v v'’: M •■'••'r'-:‘:‘;S  v,‘ 

>>aglu  Tliix  ia  a mag- 
ni£ccul"  w»rk  of  ari«  and 
?«Vf  unworthy  of  any 
%*  f t is  purely  cfaur- 

^u3vt  «U  in  design,  hu4  ,. 

fiudsifrrle  few  -v  . ,' 

Wji  the*  •**  ri&  ad  mixer*  \\  1 > . y - }y:\ 

of  modern.  art,  -'\S r>V?fti  vV; \ »*v ^ 

The  'figure.  wlucfci^  . . .-"V 

.4  Rowan  Ayvi^niyft  one 
haiidv'Mul  pointing  tip-  * ~E9g^|- 

• 4x|d  - ' rtvdia^tiori ..;  • y | " 

'been  •*‘i;ecu,‘i€‘d  by  .tor-  • 
tmnrspi  G>r^nrmghrof 

fVet^rs,  of  Craw  ford,  of  >■;.  ■.  vVV 

Milts,  Jinti  a long  list  of  knthamcii  to  tu#  I'Vidc  '&*&&$&■■ 

ather*,  both  iit  pviuting  .y  y;.cjN  -/V.y' 

^t4  ^ufphiw,  iiiiii.eat^  thai  the  day  ha#  gone  most  striking  bfaiures  thaf 

by  wh^n  w*’  imiat  depeml  m feiirope  for  our  • 

wot ks  of  art  A a wealth,  mr6lUg*?nv^,  and  fe*  * $mc«  thi»  panup-wph  waa  wn 

nuenieni  become  mord  uthl  mfirts  difluseii  ant oug  *l>; w*  l”  'f r, n,in4i*i  ' 
i .t  « i ■ . i » i net  be  vtfvten»ivc*t.  has  d^rlwd  th 

lho  people,  they  demand  a rm.re  lib^rrd.  ^tpend-  VitUlr  st.fVU,eH  & Wr.  ihwnitn*. 

iture  from  their  repn3#entatire*.  -a«  is  kee/»  by  the  »ionn  >n  bis  protes«ff»nT  vntbout  a 
Urge  nppropriaUoriR  made  at  the  last  erf  SiOu  t»f  death,  at  dm  ear)*  ago  of  Hi 

•Cw«M»  for  tic  enJarjmntnl  «f  tliH  Caf'iJol  and  «?'>'  '*“'*?  •»«  ,ttln ‘°  “ 

. v . . > ..  ..  i 1 ftq  turn  <w«n^i  an  Mihomttlcd  in 

of  the  public  grfcuiyd*.  4^  and  tbri*  U wWy  a town 

1’fo'  gft'db4!**  ifxiutlhe  1>4(  pi  to)  ,d  1 H p r op<  >rt  i on  - ■ try  tnuv  haa  HO!  some  inoimment  o 
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stranger  on  entering  the  city.  From  this  en- 
trance a series  of  carnage  drives*  forty  feet  wide* 
crossing  the  canal  by  a suspension  bridge*  will 
lead,  in  graceful  cuned  lines,  beneath  lofty 
shade  trees*  through  the  whole  park  to  the  gate 
at  the  other  extremity.  The  carriage  drive,  go- 
ing and  returning,  will  give  a circuit  of  between 
five  and  six  miles.  The  park  will  include  within 
its  area  both  the  Washington  Monument  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  which,  with  its  fount- 
ains, pavilion,  and  summer-houses,  will  give  it 
an  architectural  and  picturesque  interest,  apart 
from  its  silvan  and  rural  beauties.  Besides  the 
most  effective  groupings  of  trees  and  shrubs,  be- 
sides the  smooth  lawns,  embowered  walks,  and 
artificial  lakes,  Mr.  Downing  proposes  to  intro- 
duce another  and  higher  feature  in  the  National 
Park ; this  is  an  arboretum,  or  scientific  collec- 
tion of  trees,  forming  a kind  of  boundary  plant- 
ation to  the  whole  area*  where  will  he  assembled 
at  least  one  specimen  of  all  the  trees  ami  shrubs 
that  will  grow  in  the  climate  of  Washington. 
It  is  especially  his  intention  to  plant  specimens 
of  every  American  tree  that  belongs  to  our  widely 
extended  silva ; and  each,  marked  with  its  pop- 
ular and  scientific  name,  and  the  part  of  the 
country  from  which  it  has  been  obtained.  Will 
thus  be  made  to  convey  instruction  in  a form  as 
novel  as  it  is  agreeable.  To  enliven  the  winter 
landscape,  the  park  will  be  largely  planted  with 
evergreens.  The  transformation  of  this  marshy 
and  desolate  waste  into  a National  Park,  has  been 
already  begun,  but  it  will  probably  not  be  com* 
pleted  for  four  or  five  years  to  come — even  with 
all  the  aid  that  the  advanced  science  of  the  day 
affords  for  preparing  the  soil,  and  transplanting 
nearly  full  grown  trees. 

After  the  Capitol,  the  next  object  of  attention 
is  the  President's  mansion  ; and  to  not  a few  of 
our  aspiring  fellow  citizens  it  has  even  a higher 
interest  It  is  about  one  mile  west  of  the  Cap- 


itol, forty  or  fifty  feel  above  the  level  of  the  Po- 
tomac, which  spreads  out  its  calm  waters  before 
the  southern  front.  The  cast  room,  the  prin- 
cipal apartment,  is  magnificent  in  its  propor- 
tions, and,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  is 
not  wanting  in  mere  furniture ; but  the  entire 
absence  of  all  works  of  art  and  taste,  gives  to 
the  whole  house  more  the  air  of  a great  hotel, 
than  of  the  residence  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  a nation  where  painting  and  sculpture  are 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  and  encouraged.* 

* The  following  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Adams, 
the  with  of  the  Ural  President  of  that  name,  give  a pic- 
ture of  the  White  Hoqso  in  the  year  1800. 

M&a.  ABIOAJL  ADAMS  TO  MRS.  SMITH. 

“ Washington,  November  21,  1800. 

“ In  the  city  are  buildings  enough,  if  they  were  compact 
and  finished,  to  accommodate  Congress  and  those  attached 
to  it ; hut  as  they  are,  I see  no  great  comfort  for  them 
The  river,  which  runs  up  to  Alexandria,  is  In  ftiH  view 
of  my  window,  and  l see  the  vusaels  as  they  pass  and 
repaas.  The  house  is  upon  a grand  and  superb  scale, 
requiring  about  thirty  servants  to  attend  and  keep  the 
apartments  in  proper  order,  and  perform  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  house  and  stables  ; an  establishment  very 
well  proportioned  to  the  President's  salary.  The  lighting 
the  apartments,  from  the  kitchen  to  tl^e  parlor#  and  cham- 
bers, is  a tax  indeed ; and  the  fires  we  are  obliged  to  keep, 
to  secure  us  from  daily  ague*,  }*  another  very  cheering 
comfort.  To  assist  us  in  this  great  cast}*,  and  render 
less  attendance  necessary,  holla  are  wholly  wanting,  not 
one  single  one  being  hang  through  the  whole  house,  and 
promises  are  all  you  can  obtain.  This  is  so  great  an  in- 
convenience, that  J know  not  what  to  do  or  how  to  do. 
The  ladies  from  Georgetown  and  in  the  city  have  many 
of  them  visited  me.  Vestorday  I relumed  fifteen  visit# , 
hut  such  a place  as  Georgetown  appears— why,  our  Mil- 
ton  is  b«*a uti Ail.  Ihit  no  comparisons  ;-~if  they  will  put 
me  up  some  bolls,  and  let  me  have  wood  enough  to  keep 
fires,  1 design  to  be  pleased.  1 could  content  myself  al- 
most any  where  three  months  ; but  surrounded  with  for- 
ests, can  you  believe  that  wood  is  not  to  be  had,  because 
people  can  not  be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it ! Br’.esler  en- 
tered Into  a contract  with  a man  to  supply  him  with  wood. 
A small  part,  a few  cords  only,  has  ho  been  able  to  get 
Moat  of  that  was  expanded  to  dry  the  w alls  of  the  house 
before  we  came  in,  and  yesterday  tin1  man  told  huw  U wo* 
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a bast  {4^cul  KrcmHfiicaounlT  in 
th?  'wfcn uice  bail,  bill  wb<»m  it 
u intended  ttj  iiomorUlfeo  no 
t>nq  appears  to  kp£tf.  par  le|ar- 
iSlator*  do  not  apparently  ri?' 
m#orrdi4ir  that  it  w di<r.  «Lr*kr'  mi 
lose  i fiaii  tl#  arras,  tkelayri,  and 
the  institutions  of  a founVrv. 

tirai  mak * it  iliu^thoos  P3m3Um 
and  Praxiteles  have  tuftiet'j  » lira* 
tre  to  the  glory  ol  G.fence  not 
lea*  than  Solon,  Gyourgua,  nnd 
Aiiatotfe ; and  the  creatious  of 
Da  Vinci,  Michael  Augelo,  and 
Cs&ili,  Raphael  would,  of  tiiejrtabivc*, 

toake  Italy  immortal,  fci>3  she 
wf  other  remembrances  of  the 
past.  Take  frtyh.kur  the  splun- 
dor  that  the  kn&  slved  yprni  her, 
i<r  and  her'gtory  would  lwft  depart- 

■&V  I it  f lie  open  squar  e , oppo  - 
s«it>  the  President^*  house,  is 
about  to  he  placed  the  *909*- 
triaii  aDitUo  oUackaoni 
Thifi  work  is  remark  <*blir.  not 
only  fat  UK.  tlxcnUrtic*\  hut 

R-ikf  piece 

of  staiijiaty  of  any  Biag-tHtede, 
^r.^-y-  lh  iiu*  cmatenak  that  .hd*  *&$t 

caet  ir»  thie  country.  Th« 
Mf Mill*  *>£  ClwticptW 
pfryhjuxly  feTioyrji  only  nk  the 
sewlpior  of bhet  of  Mr;  QaJ- 
houn,  «0«i  epme  dtthrru,  when 

applied  tiy  by  tlio  committee  io 
gsxi  a tuodid  for  tU$  work, 

^ licclintid  rodo  so,  fueling  limisnlf 

jii eompct>?nf  to  the  ifcskv  haring 
never  *v»ra  seen  an  oqucatriaii 
status.  Uvrt*  fetftttml  by  the 
j4eaf  h#  tH>nVmerieed  the  il&aigti, 
fit ;d  ztHf  0ptm  fiiomh*  of  to* 
bolt  subiiiuVmi  a model  to  the 
committee,  which  was  at  one* 
adopted,  ft  was  said  brail  cimmiisaeuTs  tfoat 


*s®STp 
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The  ordy  work  of’  tet&iimry  to  be  sebti  here  is 


u:rgQ*nhle  far  hm  io  procure  uiuht.on  *iuj  tramd.  thi 
Apt  bad  flftr^iwe  to  Wh* ; but  we  Ike  . jiipt  get  grates 
mi*  ket  Wt  brikovi  rwne  m«f s »*«c 

*V»«  Wii*t  Keep  tIumo  yrotrmdr,  amt,  Wlvett  bo  ft 
kpW  tti&yXW  Imit*  yud  me  >e 

♦LiieU  hr  tim  Tfrcffeoi#*  is  nadu  hobitiW.*  but  l Hero  »s» 
imt  Jt  apartment  firnwhed,  and  cli  wulun^ide,  «x* 

«pt  tft’i  pla^teTU}^,  1ms  been  dime  Mfaco  .Urie-sler  Cum*r. 
Wfr  not  Die  least  07  yard,  of  other  convenience 
vritlmot . and  the  grp at  timlnUdif-d  oodi^n^e  room  I make 
» hryi/iiT  room  of.  fo  hanq  up  the  cloihoa  in.  The  prin- 
tipei  stairs  uro  not  up,  and  will  not  ho  thin  winter.  Sis 
tomb*!*  tie  made  cornft/rtafek) ; two  are  occupied  by  the 
Pnekid^rtt  and  Mr.  Shaw ; two  iower  roonia,  one  for  a 
tntttmhfi  partor,  mid  one  for  a IrVee  room.  Ifp-ataixa 
ihftTii  ovaJ  room,  Which  is  doaigned  for  thodrawing.- 

W«i  has  Die  oriniaon  fiirmiurc  in  it;  It  is  a vary 
room  now  : but  when  completed,  it  will  bo 
If  the  t welve  yoara,  Jn  winch  this  place  has 
eus^Ddered  as  the  future  sent  of  govemment,  hod 
two  impfpved,  ne  they  would  have  been  if  in  New  En- 
ttend,  wry  many  of  tho  inccOTvcniencet  w\«Jid  have  been 
ffrsioved.  |t  lea  boimifVii  spot,  capable  of  even  mii>rcvf;~ 
tnrut,  and  Die  mart  1 view  it,  ifeo  more  I am  delighted 
• libit.*'  ! 


Mne  A fi Am  to  MBS.  HMIT.IL 

4‘ W^SIIlN0T0«,  Nol!f*m1bT  *U  r ffiOO. 

;'^'  v;.yvTvtft  tmicles  we  are  nitich  (Uefreee'sd  for  ; on* 
Ik  holl»i,  Hill  the-  more  lmporlam  cue  i»  wood.  Vet  you 
ho?  iree*.  N«-'  arraugenieni  )rsi»  been  o«adc 

jirotcdk^b  never  peribrined,  io  Ripply  «Ne  dew 
comers  with  fttef,  Mt"the  promieea,  Btieeler  had  rw- 
ccr.cd  {w*  full  muu*e.  lie  bad  procured  nirro  rorda  ol 
wood , lictw'een  ii»  11  ml  seven  uf  that  Wag  kindly  bunu 
up  io  dry  the  walie  of  Die  House,  which  ougid  to  have 
been  dotto  by  tbo  coumiiasioners,  hut  whichi  if,  left  to 
them,  would  have  remained  undone  to  this  ikty.  Onngreaa 
poured  In,  but  shiver,  shrver.  No  woodemiers  or  cartorg 
to  be  had  nt  any  rate.  Wa  armiow  ftidoht^d  tb  a Penn- 
ay  I vania  wagon  to  bring  n»,  through  ihu  flrnt  rlurk  In  the 
Treasury  office,  oil©  cord  and  a half  of  wood,  which  ta  ail 
\vt*  have  for  ilibft  honao,  wherr.  nveiva  ilrvg  are  cowtantly 
tetpurod,  and  whore,  \v«  are  told,  the  madg  will  soart  lie 
so  bad  that  it  can  ipH  he  drawn.  Bnwslfct  procured  two 
hundred  bushel*  uf*  coals,  or  we  rnugt  hova  atiBbrod 
Thl«  is  rho  sumuum  of  uiinovt  every  persou.  Tho  pul*- 
lic  officem  havo  aent  »o  PhilKdeiphia  for  woodenilrr®  and 
Wugpnfi,  . . . . The  l ad i os  arc  impainuo  for  ti  drawing- 
room  , I hav  8 no  laokiog-giaasoK  but  dWarffe  fbr  tbi* 
house  ; nor  a twentieth  part  lumps  enough  to  light  it.** 
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ift  would  be  impossible  tcs  cast  ^uch  a status  io  j Tbo  DefUiftinantt  of  State nnd  of  Wmr,  »a&r 
this  country,  and  the  price  ofT^rnl  hy  tlio  cmov  the rPrefddiirii-a  house,  wholly  unworthy  pf 
brittle  dill  not  warrant  its  bcitfg  dane  ahroad. ! nutkf  in  any  axtihitc'ctnral  point  of  new.  ami 
M>.  Mills,  nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  in  not  Wing  br^-prootVtbtn  wait  only  the  accident 
his  way;  with  true  Atwcrfe^h • eh-  of  being  hufricd  <IowpV • Oj  W*Hfirir  thypartment* 

crgy,  eel  about  removing  Helemciob^red  have  srii^wvidy befcn,  with  all  their  valuable 

that  wheat  a boy,  he  had  a^eri  a hpavy  iroo  i'hsio  records,  in  o/ttef  to  bo  substantially  rebuilt  For 
melted  when  Hy  accident  rttfMaiml  ip:.  ffie  heat  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  the  gpvenwncrit  bus 
a coal  pit,  arid  on  ihi^  su^ge^tion  bcv^onstruclinl  a*  yet  provided  no  residences,  md  to  tJta.prftftit* 
a fUTritvWjAtwi  found  ji  op timely  *0 CCC*C* fid  With  bdftW  of  W ashingion  axe  generally  very 
lens  than  half  * cord  of  pun*  Wood  ho  'incited  they  aiTbnl  the  most  inadequate  ai;Con>iHod:itio«a 
sixteen  hundftot  pounds  of  metal;  X^avihg  Iris  tor  the  entertammehts.  these  of  {kefs  are  expect-, 
valuable  invention  to  l>e  perfected  >yt  some  fat  o re  ed  by  the  public  us  give,  and  convey  the  idea  4/ 
time,  ho  - ha*  gom^on  with  hi*  wotk*.’Whi.ch  i#  .national  poverty  not:  .at,  &U  hfWiffing  to  ihe 
now  nearly  completed.  rJ ‘he  whole  group  >«  em  country.  But  wluji  Cpngrc^  ha*  failed  tu  do, 
tirely  sustained  by  the  two  kg*  of  tlk  horse  the  public  spirit  of  a eiti/cn  of  WaHhiucion  is 
upon  which  it  rmlk,  •'#$* has  about  to  eflkrt  Mr.  ibe  batik erv  so 

never  before  been  tried  iC-  any  Crib r Work,  . well  known  lor  his  zJOmxiw*  charities-  and  mm 

The  figure  &f  Jackson 'in  this \%i -Attic,  if  eject,  .'liberal  patronage  of  the  arts,  bits,  proposed  to 
would  be  ejght  feet  in  height*  and  t-fo*  w'liole'k  build  n coftain  number  of  residences  fur  mem* 
oast  of  the  brotree  of  condemned  e^noirb.  This  born  of  the-  cabinet,  in  keeping  with  I be  dignity 
product  op  of  >fr.  Milk  exkuvki  ijndcr  Ho  mripy  uf  the  oHkc,  and  Aa  transfer  Xhem  to  the  govern- 
J vfhl|  As  ru&hy Wwf  work?  «tein  :U  ifojii actual  ^t  $ht«UJd 

•hjj'  ,thpt  a:  lidfpjt  tot  he  ^eep(*rilv  ihikvery  desirahk  work  will  h*v 

^uiptuiC  ah  i>ne  «l  the  jKimUar  i*i%  ^ 4ur  •^eon  accompiii’bci!,  and  iiie  tunc  seeing  to  ho 
eouiiJivtiKUi,  ami  thiU.  Uvi  lime  i*  o»t  Uixjii&ml  e*>um  when  ti  run  not  longer  he  delayed  Evr-ry 

-M5r.h4n;  our  public  anil  wifi  be  year  Washington  it  rkcoimn^  roorri 

:p4ppkd  by  bronxe^nd  i\vmrb|u ;?c^!c>mbtep^  u<i1  >uui  kfcnfi&h  m.  wHl  h pofeicrj  ekf^t 
sfmi  grtat  and  ^fiod,  klurh,  -ihouglV wHl  &xr<l  iii  and  ^nihulhiiliintinl  iis  21  »wr 

yet  spCfik  mid  awaken  in  tho  youth  of  out  conn-  an  uhjeet  i>f  national  interest. 

^ry  a purer  Ahd  a higher  virtue  The  Tr<?«8ury%  notwhltsUmling  its  architect- 


an  iuh^tfng  wluCb  has  been  wholly  de-, 
stroyed  % the  paint  with  which  it  has  rbceiHly 
been  defu'fbh  whbh,  tnat'esd  of  -Iking  of  One 
ntufprm  »hadc,  is  pf  three  distinct  and  inappro- 
priate color*.  '7"' ’ >y!rf'  ] m ; *■ 


The  General  Post-office  is  a spacious  and 
weibpropnnipnRfl  edifice  of  White  marble,  in  the 
itifliati  style  nf  (indutectnre,  and  the  Patent 
Office,  to  the  G redan  Boric:,  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  of  the  public  tiuildiu.gs.  Here  are  deposited 


all  the  models  for  -which  patents  bava  been 
granted,  the  original  declaration  of  bidepend- 
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*rit£  tW  iuaim^lic  telegraph,  will  Artprd  Ijn* 
fiViunt  wean* >’f  ;$sce1%ui})h\f*  \Uv  vx<u:i  forigi* 
Me  of  ztiy  {want,  lhu»  greatly  infantiaiirg  l\ie 
*«curAcy  of^ograpfacal  knowledge;  The  prio- 
ri pd  jtq*ct  of.  interest,  however;  to  tlnvuunn- 
ratific  frl^rvir}'*  the  great inphitoml  t^I^eap*:* 


A met^/ro^ineiLi  r*;>ri*tef  jj#  kept  wiifr  great 
UHmHienvg*  curd  accuracy.  Mid  n very  ihm# 
lairag  to  atdri»ii®irn&d  seiebge  '(ykeive*  &s  full 
share  of  ^Uentmn 

Jl hoot  one  ,mii*  from  the  Oopttdlt  art  the  e.a#U 
eni  branch.  of  .lUo  Pj&wsat*,  iftib* 
probably  tWraoat  complr  tr  am)  die 

United  Stuns.  H*ro  eluM  a, pi  ichor*  mv 
made  for  the  largest  ships,  nnd  a foundry  4W 
lately  bean  typify tod. fur  the  heaviest 
neeV  si? 3 n<  tor  go v? ri in\ e n i use  The  A rserial  i* 
at  die  jtinetfftft.  of  the  eawtHhi  branch  With  the 
PotoHiao H *#*!*& mled  on  three  sii ie»  by  water 
iMhdit^  workshop*.  m&gftxtnee, 
mmJ  every  thing,  necessary  to  l;\m 
pf  #be  ii<t[dcnieiit«  and  niuntfioui 


ntfrre* 


In  one  apartment  »f  the  Observatory  all  rjm 
dirm)*30fctef»  are  teamed  .that  suppl  y oil  r tiationaJ 
fr^fes^Wv  *>nJ  then:  ex  acting  .when  ready  r 
hil  t#  render  iWigatioii 

trivtrufom  & ;» ^»u<ir ? />-d  h>  the 
two  t'toMh-!seekeT»  ;ar#  kept  chit*' 

:;i.'r.'  n i.. - i ....  t ' - V '• -^1  * < J-»t*  A \ 


pai>st  n.rku  rt. 
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SU&yiNO  iiWUXlr.  lf1'  ' I ^ ; 

nctff>  showing  that  at  different  depths  of  the  sea, 
as  oft  Land,  distinct,  iipcclpA  have  their  places 
4^ig?vetl  them  The  ^eveloprucni  of  the  brpvs 
\vUich  the  dbinfiuJ  ion  of  these  infusoria., 

by  which  an  oley&tion  or  depression,  hcavere  r 
gradual,  may  be  delected,  will  for  dbiind  of  great 
importance  to  ‘ihu  ;gttojogiat'.  The  eihaita  of  tin* 
Coast'  Saner,  invaluable  to  oUr  coniine  refe.  are 
copied  by  an  ingeuious  Application  of  the.  re- 
type to  the  on^inail  plaU?,  ^hjch  remains  alrmiisi 
unimpaired,  wi  immediately  iumtebed  to 
public  at  a low  cost.  Among  of  h e r sJiseoverifcf* 
’*->»  dgmhiftd  die  foitogresa  of  the  roast 

; ^ur><vy.  ir  thut  of  a new  rhanpel , mute  atriu^ht 
and  ddep,  iplp  the  harbor  of  JSew  York  ; sunki-ii 
fodke  haVe  biren  mdiaateil,  thn  Gull  Stream,  tim 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  our  fcohtinent  has 
Itceri  eKploriHl.  arid  it att  investigation*  made  on 
a jMdrd  of  gTcai:  smeyiriiic  iwtpr^st.  the  determin- 
ation of  a degnre  of  latitude  ^/different  parallel*, 
and  deify  ring  from  (In*  lire  figure  of  the  cafth 
These  ami  other  observations  have  jjjiven  pc* 
ex  peri  mentdl  science  an  Tuipufee  it  has  never 
< before  received,  and,  uprlef  the  able  superio- 
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mans$mn*mt  of  the  funds,  the 
original  amount  not  only  re- 
nt aine.  viriimpaimh  but  is  ccm- 
siderckhly  augmented,  $mi  the 
HegeUte  hare  r«Jiul  vod  xti  divide 
the  income  into  two  equal  por- 
Uons,  on*  to  be  devoted;  to  the 
tmcouragbmont  of  original  ffv . 
search,  a,nd  the  other  . the 
fouxitUttton  *}F  a Library,  Mutff?- 
unu*  and  CrydUty  Of  Afi.  finder 

the  brat  hea*t  sevfraJ  valuable 
wrvt htfyt  already  tkppearr/J  nr 
are  now  to  p r£*#,  and  the  tibra ry 
number*  about  U n thou  amid  *0h 
Junes  Thu  gallery  of  art  con- 
tairie  tte  Ctioi^eHt  poifoction  of 
eugrnvviiflr^  and  jiiiohs  ;on  in 
ibfc  .fcopbtrin  -dofiiprUuig  soma 
o f tlw:  bevit  V/«»  rfc*  of  nearly  every 
engr«t vcf  of,  afichi. , as 

the  eugravings  of  Aft*brt  Dnrt  r, 
the  etchings  of  Objude  Lorraine,. 
Rembraiidt,  J*nd  others 
Profesm<r  Henry/who  bold*  a 
position  of  the  irglicfd  eminence 
indhe  icieiniiic  worldchas  btlfcd 
tin?  .office  (»f  retory  wf  the? 
Institution  .since  its  e^blish- 
uietit.  and  §jj  ti  gr-nifving  to 
know  Unit  it  you  Id  not  be  mure 
ahly  filled.  In  hi*  rcscarehee 
on  the  subject  of  eir-clro-mas- 
netiaoi  he  wfis  ihfc  ftr*t  to  de- 
velop dm  pruudplc  of  miimUDse 
magnetic  force*  and  (*>  apply 
il  to  the  moving  of  -t'  ma- 
clnne.  In  his  expem neat*  on 
the  transmission  of  electrical 
currents  through  long  wires, 
he  pmated  mil  die  applicability  of  the  result  to 
the  lelegT»ph.  'findlhe  publication  of  these  papers 
hi  this  country  and  in  Europe  were  the  imme- 
diate precursors  of  the  iiyventhm  of  the  present 
system  of  telegraphing.  PihfHsor  Henry  has 
uon»truc5Je()  a thermal  telescope,  by  winch  the 
heat  of  imdifcs  may  be  made  pcrceptibhi  at  the 
ilisUnce  »f  mite*,  and  he  ha*  discovered  dial  two 
rv/t.  of  heat  uuj'  he  so  combined  ns  to  produce 
a diminution.  of  temperature  or  comparative  cold..  * 
experiments  on  the  phosphonigenic  emana- 
tion of  the  .sun,;  6*  that  which  produces  the  glow 
of  the  diamond in  the  dhrk  afiir  if  * exposure  t o 
theaaUt  rays,  and  On  of  tfo*  spots  op 

life  f»uri,  ajrccof  flift  highHt  inteff  st. 

PrhlV^*nr  Jew  alt,  the  Afc«ra!:%iiL Serjeuiry  of 
Ut$  Institution,  ho*,  fit  hi*  UM  report  submitted 

to  liu)  Board  of  Regent*  fi  plan  tor  forming  9 
general  catalogue  >»f  American  libraries  which 


edition  of  dollars,  to  found,  under  the  name 
fit  ikk  Smithsonian  TnMlu^,  &tt  estahlishnienit 
hr  fat  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
i5»o§  men.  Mr  Sopthspn  was?  agent  Toman 
>n4  Mmlioue  habits,  who  devoted  his 
the  science^,  particularly  that  of 
fimofigiute  personal  effects  pro- 
latent.  Office,  arc  many  smalt  vos- 
upon  the  moat  mjnute  scale-/ 

^ of  the  /subject*  of  his  analysis  having  been 
* k<h(Vte«r:-  tyy  a law  enabled  in  t^l()v  the 
Presidents  cabinet  and  some  other  officer;?  of 
the  ^rvemment,  to  have  perpoHud  suceeesibi^ 
the  Smithsonian  Institutev  'tli'0  imwre- 
fniic  sopeVintendonce  Wing  given  to  a Secretary 
fy  the  authority  of  l beta  uQav'Ots,  4-on»lituti(»g 
SM  fhjand t . & pi ct u rescue  and  fctately  pile  has* 

'*rcb  erected;  of  red  freon  tone,,  in  i\fc  Norman  in 

^n«r  . Lr.i ure-room.  mu.*diim,  1aboraicric«.  and  ; promises  to  lead  tp  vrjry  unport/ttU  nesuhs.  A* 
Rimes' ®t  -art  Its  length  is  four  hundred,  ami  j moKt  libranes  are  constantly  mctcaaitig,  the.  edm 
m ^ Mid  it  * breadth  due  hundred  ami  forty  I t’inua]  te-^rrangilig  and  reprinting  of  the  cato- 
Tfc  i^/?  of  the  Senret^ty  is  to  lak«  chfifge  of  lngue>  Iiedomes  aJt  last;  even  in  6m  national 
v pr-jpen;*'  of  the  rnsti|utit>n3  to  «U£»erintend  I esmUifthmtcits,  hd  mtolerabfe  bnrde»rs  ant!  allthf 
ynd  scientific  opemtion»»  nn*l  to  gjV.e  j Urge  libraries  of  EOfopc  have  been  drive^  t<r^b$r 
^ tcp»rrt  to  tbcRr^iynih  By  a skillful  i necessity  of  printing  nono  it  #il  Professor 
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Jewett  proposes  to  stereotype  all  titles  separately, 
3nd  to  preserve  t lie  plates  in  alphabetical  order, 
so  as  readily  to  insert  additional  titles  in  their 
proper  order.  By  these  means  the  great  cost  of 
repubHcatioiiv  that  of  composition,  revision,  and 
correction  of  the  press,  would  be  avoided,  and 
difficulties  that  have  discouraged  librarian*,  and 
involved  such  enormous  expenses,  would  be 
overcome.  The  importance  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  the  centre  of  our  country,  and  the 
benefits  it  will  confer,  have  not  yet  been  truly 
estimated.  Science,  literature,  and  art  will  con- 
centrate here;  and  ill  the  enlightened  encour- 
agement they  will  receive,  they  will  diffuse  their 
radiance  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  the  political  centre  of  our  country 
will  thus  become,  as  it  should  be,  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  the  arts.  It  is  a significant  fact  that  a 
* descendant  of  one  of  the  most  renowned  families 
in  England  should  have  chosen  this  country  as 
the  field  wherein  his  great  idea  should  germin- 
ate and  expand,  and  it  was  in  a prophetic  spirit 
that  he  has  somew  here  expressed  hie  belief  that 
his  name  would  be  remembered  when  that  of  the 
Percy*  was  forgotten.  Their  conquest  was  on 
the  field  of  battle  ; those  won  by  his  munificence 
will  be  in  the  regions  of  thought,  of  wisdom, 
and  of  beauty  : their  victories  were  for  one  gen- 
eration, these  will  be  for  all  time 

About  midway  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
President’s  house,  stands  the  national  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Washington  A»  yet  it 
has  only  reached  the  elevation  of  about  one  hun- 
dred feet.  It  is  to  be  constructed  of  granite  encas- 
ed in  marble,  and  the  height  to  be  six  hundred  feet. 


The  base  is  to  consist  of  a grand  circular  tem- 
ple, two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  hundred  in  height,  from  which  springs  the 
obelisk,  seventy  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  five 
hundred  in  height.  The  spacious  gallery  of  the 
rotunda  at  the  base  of  the  column  is  designed  to 
be  the  Westminster  Abbey,  or  the  National  Pan- 
theon, to  contain  statues  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Revolution,  and  pictures  to  commemorate  their 
victories,  while  the  space  beneath  is  intended  as 
a place  of  burial  for  those  whom  the  nation  may 
honor  by  an  interment  here ; and  in  the  centre 
of  the  monument  are  to  he  placed  the  remains 
of  Washington.  Each  State  has  been  invited  to 
furnish  a block  of  native  marble  with  the  name 
ami  arms  of  the  State  inscribed  upon  it.  The 
temple-base,  in  the  plan  of  the  monument,  has 
been  objected  to  by  artists  and  architects,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  design  may  be  somewhat 
modified.  The  whole  cost  of  this  structure,  it  is 
estimated,  will  not  much  exceed  one  million  of 
dollars,  and  this  is  to  be  collected  by  the  volun- 
tary gift  of  the  people  for  the  erection  of  the 
noblest  monument  ever  raised  by  the  gratitude 
of  man.  It  will  exceed  the  Pyramids  in  height, 
as  it  will  far  transcend  them  and  all  the  monu- 
ment® of  antiquity  in  the  moral  grandeur  of  the 
sentiment  that  rears  it,  and  the  character  it 
commemorates  The  Hon  Robert  G.  Winthrop, 
in  his  address  on  the  laying  of  the  coraer-stono, 
in  1848,  says,  “ Build  it  to  the  skies,  you  can 
not  outreach  the  loftiness  of  his  principles ; found 
it  upon  the  massive  and  eternal  rock,  you  can 
not  make  it  more  enduring  than  his  fame  ; con- 
struct it  of  the  peerless  Parian  marble,  you  can 
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not  m*ke  it  pur- 
er than  his  life ; 
exhaust  upon  it 
the  rules  and 
principles  of 
ancient  and 
modem  art*  you 
can  not  make 
»t  more  propor- 
tionate than  his 
character. At 
present  there 
are  some  fears 
expressed  that 
the  contribu- 
tion* will  not  be 
sufficient  to  car- 
ry on  the  work, 
and  that  to  an- 
ther genera- 
tion will  belong 
the  gloTy  of 
completing  it. 

About  four- 
teen miles  from 
Washington, 
washed  by  the 
waters  of  Po- 
tomac, it;  Mount 
Vernon,  the 
Mecca  of  the 
New  World  ; a 
*pcu  ofpTofouml 
interest  not  on- 
ly i o every 
American,  but 
strangers  from 
ail  parts  of  the 
world  turn  a- 
«ide  to  visit 
the  hallowed 
ground,  and 
ships  from  for- 
eign lands  rev- 
erently lower 
their  flags  as 
they  pass  bv. 

The  shadow  of 
the  departed  whose  ashes  repose  here  seems  to 
lie  on  alt  around  ; a spirit  w hispers  in  every 
breeze,  and  a sped!  is  written  on  every  leaf  The 
house  itself  i#  a vestige  of  former  days,  and  its 
wainsc&lcd  halls,  its  spacious  and  hospital*!** 
dining-had),  the  library,  and  every  object  within 
and  around  is  instinct  with  the  noblest  associa- 
tion*. Here  is  the  bust  of  Washington,  cast 
from  the  living  model  by  Houdon  in  1785,  and 
although  smaller  than  those  usually  seen  of 
Washington,  it  ii*  by  far  the  most  majestic  head 
ib.it  art  has  preserved 

Mount  Vernon  was  built  by  the  elder  brother 
of  Washington,  and  named  by  him  after  Admiral 
Venom,  under  whom  he  had  served.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the 
lawn  before  it  sloping  gradually  down  to  the 
river,  the  bank  of  which  is  densely  wooded  with 
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venerable  trees,  except  an  occasional  opening, 
where,  through  the  green  vistas,  the  broad  and 
shining  river  is  seen  flowing  beneath.  Not 
many  rods  from  the  house  is  the  tomb  in  which 
stands  the  sarcophagus  containing  the  remains 
of  Washington  ft  is  simple,  and  almost  with- 
out inscription  ; hut  the  inscription  is  written  on 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  **  We  read  hi* 
hi  story  in  a nation’s  eyes” 

The  society  of  the  City  of  Washington  has 
peculiar  features  which  distinguish  it  from  that 
of  any  other  in  the  Union.  It  is  certain  that, 
whatever  the  political  institutions  of  our  country 
may  he,  its  social  organization  is  far  from  being 
democratic.  Every  town  ami  village  has  its 
exclusive  circle,  composed  of  those  who  from 
wealth,  family,  or  fashion,  assume,  with  more  or 
less  absurdity,  to  be  the  aristocracy  of  the  place. 
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result  of  tu?dv*  superiority 
;;  I and  not  of  artiiielal 

props . As  a natural  rotww>* 
ipiebe*,  character  wnn  tind* 
•ft*  te:*vd,  ajit!  receive  im  j hm 
approfthition.-  The  fact  thVit 
one  . W a governor;  a judge, 
a inUlirm^ire,  ot  a leader 

of  fashion,  at  borne,  other* 
these  qualifications  ebe  him 
^landing,  avaiW  him  nothing 
here,  and  he  inevitably  foil* 
itiXo th*?  plate 'which  naftrrc, 
_ atul  not  adventitious  circurn* 

-stance,  assigns  him.  It  i* 
found,  that  this  p«»cuiiar  a<- 
. mosph ere  of  Washington  of- 

^fit^mshinniy  all  who 
c'une  under  it*  ftifhwm-r  . 
iXl^  ^ie  n5a£'n^u*  »>f  the  town 
33||ffl§8fe;  or  city,  a)  home  so  umvjv- 
prfyic, liable  and  so  teoacion* 

• of  his  position,  here*  fmoj-oj 
hove . little  his  fac.tit.ibm»  rm- 
MMfm  " ' ^urd4ge«  avail  him,  ^udikir?f5r 
jH^Knr'.  t'cnwo?  a If*  hie.  ctmtal,  ami 

Jpmf:  ' Courteous  to  ail  Huridredcvif 

peoj/k,  not  only  member®  <»f 
* the  <5avernmentv  l?«t  lemfyi* 

nary  resident*,  thu.*  bttVnghf 
together  from  all  parts  df  th<* 
Uttfon  and : fried  by  thty  nc»w 
standard,  can  hotjfyti  to  compose  ?.  society,  of -thfr 
mcM  striking  am]  Wigjdial  *h>met)tkt  nnd  tneoro- 
paraidy  *npetior  r*«  ruby;  bar 'f$pwntry 

Afford*  tn  »hi ^ -rocia f co iji H cut , pemori sJ  praju 
dices  svea t 0>e  East  and  f he  South 

and  ISTortli  thus  kriiuj'ht  into  Closet  intimacy 
become  cemented  by  more  enduring  ties.  A# 
“ the  king .-never  dies/'  so  the  Goveninurnf  never 
emisc*,  hut  it  is  constantly  changing  Its  otficerir. 


nr  w^sk>*vfcTi>!<. 

At  WasbingtOTi;  ohtha  contrary,  the  president 
and  office!*  of  the  Government,  holding  tb^j r 
position  directly  from  the  o>Vc%  even  io 

the  humblest  of  ilmn,  n eerfeun  -distance,  and 
• t Ujc*  fecit  Emission  of  fhi*  ’b.\t  j^iyfei.  in  the 
society  of*  the  capital  such  oriirre  frrjetiom  from 
all  copstraiiit  and  formality,  arid  renders  it  the 
only  truly  and  pmcUeufty  not 


only  in  the  Union,  hut,  rn  the  world 
capitals  >?X  A>tV.r  countries'  the 
stranger  iff  impressed  only  with 
rh«  power  and  Uie  tnajesty  of  lbc;: 


Govcmnient,  every  where  forced 
upoW  hilt*  by  the  pomp  and  cit- 
ruuiKt&ncc  with  w 1 4 oh  i t s u r ro  u n d & 
itself,  suit  the  deference  it  ftifb 
main/?  v while  ui  that  of  mif  own 
lie  iWJs  ordy  f he  ^oynmgttvy  pf 
the  peppK  of  'whom  the  Oovom* 
hi  HU  is  absuUdely  ami  literaily 
5ho  servaoL  In  other  elites  in 
our  own  <niiurnv  “the  best  entfi- 
ny."  as  it  is  called,  pnd  fcftgn 
piAtly.  ts  hedged  rouhd  by  so 
ri\any  oonventhinalties  tb*tt  iit  4$ 
almost  inacde>sibin  to  those  who 
ere  witfnjpl  fie  chanw ml /.f fpeln •;. 
brn  -hbtr::  the  lPr»’S>dem  and 
thH  opfTi  lUv\r  door*i  to '» If  ami  oil 
meet  on  .the  same  SHcial  plane  i mt 
that  dUfnictkMs  my  hot  felt  here, 
more,  perhaps,  than  H^cwher*4, 
but  die  distance  with  which  pfie 
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?ind  it  is  this  perpetual  change  that  gives  to 
Washington  all  the  gayety  and  abandon  of  a 
ereat  watering-place,  without  its  accompanying 
frivolily- 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  social  life  in 
Washington,  is,  that  here  wen  and  women  take 
their  proper  places  as  leaders  of  society,  while 
in  our  country  generally,  it  is  mostly  given  up 
to  the  young  and  unmarried  of  both  sexes,  the 
fathers  often  absenting  themselves  entirely,  and 
the  mothers  merely  fulfilling  the  duty  of  matron- 
ixing  their  daughters.  This  circumstance  alone 
would  give  a higher  tone  to  society  here,  even 
if  it  were  not,  as  it  is,  composed  of  the  most 
brilliant  talent  in  the  country. 

The  president’s  reception  or  levee,  which  takes 
plac*  one  evening  of  every  week  during  the  sea- 
son, is  open  to  all,  and  the  President  and  the 
ladies  of  his  family,  after  receiving  their  guests, 
mingle  with  them  in  the  drawing-room.  In  this 
promiscuous  assemblage,  we  meet  with  represent- 
atives from  every  class  of  society,  and  every  State 
in  the  Union ; with  foreigners,  titled  and  unti- 
tled. citizens  distinguished  and  undistinguished, 
and  with  characters,  manners,  and  toilets  equally 
diverse.  In  such  a gathering  one  can  scarcely 
£ui  to  find  amusement  and  interest  The  hours 
of  reception  are  limited  from  eight  to  ten  o’clock, 
and  no  refreshments  are  offered,  the  Chief  Mag- 
nate thus  setting  an  example  of  true  repub- 


lican simplicity.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
also  receive  in  the  same  general  and  unostenta- 
tious manner,  although  they  are  expected  by  the 
public  to  give  other  and  more  substantial  enter- 
tainments, such  as  dinners  and  evening  parties, 
and  otherwise  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
office,  in  a manner  not  at  all  warranted  by  the 
salary  ; and  heUce,  without  an  income  independ- 
ent of  that,  a man  can  scarcely  afford  to  accept 
a seat  in  the  Cabinet,  however  be  might  desire 
the  honor. 

The  resident  foreign  Diplomatic  Corps  consti- 
tute another  interesting  element  in  the  societv 
of  Washington.  Adopting  the  maxim  of  doing 
in  Rome  aft  the  Romans  do,  they  open  their 
doors  with  little  exclusiveness,  and  their  enter- 
tainments are  always  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
season. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated,  that  it  is 
only  here  that  the  great  principles  upon  which 
our  government  is  founded,  are  fully  and  practi- 
cally carried  out  in  social  life.  Like  the  high 
offices  of  State,  the  high  places  of  society  art* 
open  to  all  ; and  while  the  Government  has 
solved  the  great  political  problem,  and  dem- 
onstrated that  men  are  competent  to  govern 
themselves,  society  has  solved  the  great  social 
problem,  and  shown  that  there  is  no  natural  or 
necessary  alliance  between  democracy  and  vul- 
garity. 
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and  which  never  recedes  to  any  very  gTcai  di*- 
tane.f  IV  am  flm  caaet  llir  h;v)jitabio  portion*  Of 
the  inland  are  fmuted  to  the  slopes  of  the#* 
mountains  und  the  spHCe  between  them  and  i)y* 
co A st.  Tbo  width  of  thm  habitable  belt,  in  those 
par*  s which  have  been  explored  ;md  set  tied,  i * 
from  tw<>  to  thf«e  hundred  pijfcrs ; ftut'fa  prpba- 
tdv  murft  less  in  the  remainder  of  the  island 
iim  inferior  fonqfot*  wholly  of  :ai  intiiwus*  <W 
pressed  plain,  mom  hoptdt*A$Jy  barren  arid  nniii* 
imbitahfe  1 hnn  the  desert  of  Snksm  Atifii  ml  fa 
U\erefnre  presents  ri  smaller  proportion  of  ha  bi  t - 
fihje  territory  than  cHhpr  of  the  other  gitfaVtiff 

visions,  of  the  ^tphe; 

ThP  tfT#£i  irdmdor  tteseri  lias  ppd'abty  never 
been  traversed  by  l.lie  .fjiitt  of  tr»an ^ arid  only 
two  or  thm*  havP  ever  penetrated 

far  into  it » At^hs, : • TTiri  farthest  point  attained 
sVa*  hv  He  made  his 

way  some  rtiftps  ]»eynnd  ibp  hah- 

Jtnbih  tirnit<  : whreb  brought  Uirr>  very  n<y*Uy 
info  tb*v , tb.e  island..  Thk 
he  found  bpctipied  hy  an  immense  plan)  covered 
with  fidfees  of  drift  hrg  *amlt  *Nilefii  frsirijer  '*>«  the 
htd^lit  of  eighty  or  a hwmlfedr.f^V,  ami  *t  worth- 
ing ptitay.  in  either  dtrcetiou  , ;*s  i&i  as  the  eye 
could  reucU.  J rt  isolated  Gpol# 
tary  Tafts  of  gr«>s,  the  Ttprie*!*ary  ptbisHirn  for 
whowc  'SUHtetUini'f*  wan  Supplied  •) ^ pjfreifdcmt 
t(Mi ndipfr  f hower*  Pennlnen t Kaier  f|iptb  w h* 

w _ ( ^ prmfc^arid:  thy  «fwd  wo*  hnabni  tneurtlirtf  degree 

e the  general  lyvfd  Thorn  .{*,  lnw«v<>rv  jtV&l  a Tbfttrlr  dropped  upon  *x  hfcauie  im?mnly 
I theso  chain*  a ■i-otifUHjriHS;  'Mj?ht  of  ignited.  The  thermometer  m itrie  . occam  wt 
■afcr-^hcd  whi*  h yHtu^Prbiok^n  .through,  ruse  in  (h:V*  in  the  coaleef  pince  to  jro  four.,1 

<i*  •&  *w.  <«*»«.,„  f!*  pt  m*  -TT  rract  :^a  ■ r fst,rt 

% ; . . ' : : : ; . ;*  v dtijl'.ofepor  gtep|«;.  which  wtu?  <r«c^i  for  h ths- 
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envN?xcAC  CHAft  ^erittiisTies. 

\ r«TI«\UA'— the  SotrtWm  Uml—iYih^ 
XIl  n*rmo  n»:rw  giw>n  h>  tits*  jrneit  i>«hmi-cnnii* 
nent  fcmicTiv  m‘h\f  New  ■ Holland,  dying  he- 
Xwct'h  fhp  phtijtWij  n)'  HP  dnd  4<P  xOnih ,1atV 
Hide,  vnjd  fjope  of  1 • ::r  and  154  ’ ea«i  longitude 
frAtn  OrefTpwieti.  The  extrema  length  of  the 
isfafjd  fwViri  to  witt  m shout  2500  mtfes;  and 
it'y  tdmusV  hresitrh  tTrinr  ndrth  ip  «imih  is  afrmt 
nxilcA,  ih?>  men  n lengt  h and  tireovlih  being 
each  srime  ^frit  tpfjriS  less.  Tire  corpt  fine  t? 
fudmited;  Up>n  the  n<»rt h hy  the  deep  of 
CarpehfsTmV  And  the  tfn|t|h  by  the  great 

Ati^tralirin  Rt^htv  The  d teUnrr  bet  ween  th a 
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lance  of  eighty  miles  in  one  direction,  and  thirty- 
five  miles  in  the  other.  Its  surface  was  paved 
with  a solid  bed  of  dark  ironstone,  upon  which 
the  horses'  hoofs  rung  as  upon  a metallic  floor, 
but  left  not  the  least  impression,  and  in  which 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  water  or  vegetation 
was  found. 

Mr.  Leichardt,  a*  German  naturalist,  succeeded 
in  penetrating  from  the  settlements  on  the  eastern 
coast  through  the  unexplored  interior  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  island  ; but  his  course  only 
led  him  along  the  skirts  of  the  great  central 
desert ; yet  more  than  once  even  here  he  was 
saved  from  perishing  from  thirst  by  following 
the  flight  of  the  bronze-winged  pigeon  directing 
its  course  to  some  solitary  water-hole.  In  1846 
he  set  out  on  a new  journey  intending  to  pass 
from  the  east  through  the  central  desert  to  the 
little  colony  on  the  western  shore.  The  journey 
was  expected  to  occupy  two  and  a half  years. 
In  April,  1848,  a letter  was  received  from  him 
written  upon  the  verge  of  habitation,  since  which 
time  his  fate  is  unknown ; but  he  doubtless  per- 
ished long  ago  in  the  great  desert. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  no  rivers  from 
the  interior  reached  the  sea-coast  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a great  inland  lake  existed  which  re- 
ceived the  central  waters ; and  that  navigable 
streams  would  be  discovered,  leading  into  the 
interior.  This  opinion  was  apparently  supported 
by  the  fact  that  one  river  at  least,  the  Victoria, 
poured  a large  current  directly  into  the  interior ; 
but  Captain  Sturt  traced  its  course,  and  instead 
of  augmenting  in  size,  it  decreased  as  he  followed 
it  down,  dwindling  into  a succession  of  water- 
boles,  and  was  finally  lost  among  the  barren 
sands. 

The  mountain  chains  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  constitute  the  leading  feature  in  the 
physical  geography  of  Australia,  determining  as 
they  do  the  character  of  its  river-system,  and 
consequently  the  whole  character  of  the  country. 
The  principal  of  these  ranges  runs  in  a general 
north  and  south  course  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  island.  The  name  of  the  Australian 
Cordilleras  has  been  proposed  for  this  whole 
chain  ; but  at  present  it  is  known  by  different 
names  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  It  attains 
its  greatest  altitude  near  the  southern  extremity, 
where  Mount  Kosciusko,  the  highest  peak,  rises 
to  the  height  of  6500  feet,  an  elevation  equal  to 
that  of  Mount  Washington  in  our  White  Mount- 
ains. This  part  of  the  range  is  called  the  White 
Mountains,  and  though  not  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  is  elevated  enough  to  feed  the 
affluents  of  the  Murray  River,  almost  the  only 
Australian  stream,  which  has  running  water  at 
all  times.  As  this  range  of  mountains  goes 
northward  toward  the  equator,  its  height  dimin- 
ishes until  at  its  northern  extremity  it  is  merely 
a chain  of  slight  hills.  This  great  eastern  chain 
is  not,  however,  a continuous  ridge,  but  for  a 
considerable  part  of  its  course  a succession  of 
broad  plateaus  and  elevated  table-lands,  from 
which  spring  separate  peaks  ami  minor  ranges, 
sometimes  running  parallel  to  and  sometimes  at 
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various  angles  with  its  general  course.  There 
is  a well-defined  height  of  land  or  water-shed, 
which  is  nowhere  broken  through,  and  main- 
tains a nearly  uniform  distance  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  shore.  Great  spurs 
frequently  shoot  out  from  the  main  range,  run- 
ning down  to  the  sea-coast  on  the  one  side,  or 
striking  off  toward  the  interior  on  the  other. 

Farther  west  a smaller  chain  leaves  the  south- 
ern coast,  but  after  a course  of  a few  hundred 
miles  is  lost  in  the  central  desert.  The  western 
and  nortnem  shores  are  in  hxe  manner  furnisued 
with  chains  running  parallel  to  their  course,  as 
laid  down  on  the  map.  These,  however,  are 
less  elevated  than  the  eastern  chain;  but  like 
that  present  & continuous  water-shed  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  coast.  The  southern  coast 
only  is  destitute  of  this  bounding  ridge;  and 
here,  for  a great  portion  of  its  extent,  the  great 
central  desert  appears  to  extend  down  to  the  sea- 
shore. 

As  the  mountains  in  which  the  Australian 
streams  take  their  rise  are  so  near  the  coast,  the 
rivers  have  but  a short  course,  and  are  mostly 
incapable  of  navigation.  Few  of  them,  indeed, 
are  navigable  twenty  miles  from  their  mouths 
And  as  the  mountains  mostly  fall  far  below  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  the  rivers  are  fed  merely 
by  the  rains,  and  consequently  vary  greatly  in 
the  amount  of  water.  The  large  maps  of  Aus- 
tralia are  marked  with  a network  of  rivers,  con- 
veying the  idea  of  a country  abundantly  watered 
But  there  the  actual  presence  of  water  is  not  at 
all  essential  to  the  existence  of  a river ; all  that 
is  involved  is,  a channel  down  which  water  has  r 
flowed,  or  may  flow.  A river,  except  in  seasons 
of  flood,  is  generally  a mere  succession  of  water- 
holes,  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  ravine,  sometimes 
connected  by  a scanty  stream,  and  sometimes 
entirely  isolated ; and  in  times  of  drought  even 
these  disappear  altogether.  So  too  what  are 
laid  down  on  the  maps  as  lakes,  are  but  val- 
leys filled  with  soft  mud,  growing  more  and 
more  moist  toward  the  centre,  where  water  may 
perhaps  exist. 

BOIL,  CLIMATE,  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  settled  portions  of  Australia  occupying 
the  same  general  position  in  south  latitude  that 
we  do  in  north,  their  seasons  are  the  reverse  of 
our  own.  New  Year's  day  falls  in  midsummer, 
and  the  Dog-days  come  at  Christmas,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  young  Australian  poets,  who 
can  make  no  use  of  the  stock  phrases  of  “ rosy 
May,”  “ bleak  December,”  “Christmas  fires,** 
and  the  like. 

The  latitude  of  the  colonies  corresponds  to 
that  of  Florida,  the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia,  but 
the  temperature  and  productions  are  varied  more 
by  position  and  elevation  than  by  latitude.  The 
daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  greater  than 
with  us : but  the  annual  range  of  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  much  less.  Thus,  at  Sydney,  though 
the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  118°  the 
mean  temperature  during  the  summer  months 
is  but  67°,  and  that  of  the  winter  months  is  57°. 

In  this  respect  the  climate  approximates  to  that 
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of  Italy.  The  climate  of  Australia  is  beyond  all 
doubt  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and  healthful 
in  the  world,  and  is  extremely  favorable  to  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  vigor.  Owing  to  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  the  absence  of  marshes, 
and  of  rank  vegetation,  those  intermittent  fevers 
and  agues  are  utterly  unknown,  which  “ do  so 
shake  from  their  propriety”  the  settlers  in  most 
new  countries ; and  the  inhabitants  sleep  in  the 
open  air  with  the  most  absolute  impunity. 

The  soil  presents  some  singular  anomalies, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the 
fertile  portions.  In  other  countries  the  fertile 
tracts  lie  usually  in  masses,  and  generally  along 
the  courses  of  the  rivers.  In  Australia  they 
occur  in  isolated  patches,  and  most  frequently 
upon  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  hills.  These 
fertile  tracts  are  continually  intersected  by  broad 
plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  too  light  for  cultiva- 
tion, though  forming  the  most  admirable  pas- 
turage in  the  world,  or  by  barren  tracts  furrow- 
ed by  ravines,  and  clothed  with  scrub,  entirely 
destitute  of  value.  The  best  authorities  assure 
us  that  of  the  land  worth  occupying,  not  more 
than  one-third  is  fit  for  cultivation  ; the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  being  only  available  for  pasture- 
grounds. 

The  productiveness  of  the  land  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes  is  very  great,  and  the 
range  of  available  productions  is  wide.  With 
few  exceptions  the  trees,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
cerealia  of  the  temperate  zone  flourish,  besides 
many  of  those  belonging  to  those  tropical  regions 
farthest  removed  from  the  equator.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  every  thing  of  the 
kind  is  exotic. 

When  Australia  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  European  race,  scarcely  half  a century  ago, 
it  was  by  far  the  most  destitute  of  natural  pro- 
ductions of  any  habitable  land  on  the  globe.  No 
species  of  grain  was  known  to  the  natives  ; not 
a single  fruit  worthy  of  notice  grew  wild  ; not 
an  edible  root  of  any  value  was  produced.  The 
only  game  was  the  shy  kangaroo,  and  a few 
species  of  birds ; domestic  animals  were  un- 
known ; and  the  only  carnivorous  animal  was 
the  dingo  or  native  dog. 

In  some  districts,  especially  upon  the  seaward 
slope  of  the  hills,  where  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  moisture,  the  forests  present  something  of  a 
tropical  character ; lofty  trees  spread  their  um- 
brageous branches  about,  with  great  cable-like 
creepers  climbing  from  tree  to  tree,  forming  an 
almost  impervious  mass.  But  the  prevalent  native 
tree  is  the  “gum-tree.”  These  trees  usually 
stand  wide  apart,  their  bare  stems  covered  with 
ragged  bark  like  worn-out  matting.  The  leaves 
are  few  and  scattered,  so  that  they  afford  but 
little  shade.  They  spread  over  the  most  barren 
and  rocky  ground,  where  there  is  apparently  not 
a particle  of  soil.  The  ground  is  destitute  of 
underbrush,  but  scattered  around  on  the  brown 
surface  are  old  decayed  branches  and  trunks 
often  blackened  by  Are,  with  which  also  the  still 
living  trees  are  frequently  scarred.  This  is  “ the 
Bush” — the  scene  of  so  much  wild  romance  and 


startling  adventure  in  the  early  days  of  the  col- 
ony. 

But  the  “ Plains”  are  the  characteristic  feature 
of  Australia.  These  are  open  park-like  inter- 
vals, where  the  gum-trees  stand  singly  or  in 
clumps,  and  the  undulating  ground  is  covered 
with  rich  and  luxuriant  grass.  These  plains 
sometimes  stretch  away  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
over  the  broad  plateaus  and  table-lands,  or  are 
broken  by  rocky  ranges,  and  end  in  deep  gullies. 
Over  these  plains  the  stockman  drives  his  herds, 
or  the  shepherd  his  flocks,  for  days  or  weeks, 
without  meeting  any  serious  interruption  to  his 
progress,  or  without  failure  of  the  pasturage  ex- 
cept in  seasons  of  drought.  These  plains  are 
the  feeding-places  of  those  mighty  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses,  and  those  vast  droves  of  sheep,  “ of 
noble  race,  whose  feet” — so  runs  the  old  Spanish 
saying — “ turn  all  they  touch  to  gold.”  Those 
plains  are  the  sources  of  wealth  to  Australia, 
more  permanent,  and  perhaps  not  less  valuable 
than  her  new-found  gold-deposits. 

COLONIZATION  AND  SETTLEMENT. 

Captain  Dirk  Hartog,  of  the  good  ship  En- 
dracht,  of  Amsterdam,  landed  upon  the  western 
shore  of  Australia,  Oct.  25th,  1616,  as  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  upon  a plate  of  pewter  which 
was  found  on  the  spot  in  1601.  This,  as  far  as 
is  certainly  known,  was  the  first  time  that  any 
European  had  set  foot  on  the  Island.  The  Hol- 
landers took  the  lead  in  exploring  the  shores,  and 
gave  to  the  island  the  name  of  New  Holland  ; but 
the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  to  examine  the  country,  with  a view 
to  colonization,  reported  that  it  was  the  “ abode 
of  howling  evil  spirits,”  a country  of  44  barren 
coasts,  shallow  water,  islands,  thinly  peopled  by 
cruel,  poor  and  brutal  natives,  and  of  very  little 
use  to  the  Company.”  Subsequent  navigators 
of  all  nations  concurred  in  this  evil  report  of  the 
land,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  was  directed 
toward  America. 

The  colonization  of  Australia  by  the  British 
stands  in  close  connection  with  that  war  which 
lost  them  the  Thirteen  American  Colonies.  That 
outlet  for  the  banishment  of  their  criminal  popula- 
tion being  closed,  it  became  a great  problem  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  annual  accumulation  of  roguery 
Cook  had  recently  made  some  explorations  in 
Australia,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  make 
the  island  a penal  colony.  The  first  convict 
fleet  sailed  on  the  13th  of  May,  1787,  and  reach- 
ed Botany  Bay,  which  had  been  selected  as  the 
site  for  the  settlement,  on  the  20th  of  the  follow- 
ing January. 

This  44  goodly  company”  of  patriots  “who  left 
their  country  for  their  country’s  good,”  consist- 
ed of  565  men,  192  women,  under  the  charge 
of  a military  force  of  about  200  men,  with  whom 
were  40  women,  the  wives  of  the  soldiers.  It 
was  at  once  found  that  Botany  Bay  was  an  un- 
suitable place  for  the  settlement,  and  it  was 
formed  at  a distance  of  about  18  miles,  upon  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Sydney.  Bot- 
any Bay,  however,  long  continued  to  be  the  pop- 
ular name  given  to  the  whole  penal  colony. 
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In  one  thing  they  were  fortunate.  If  the 
land  was  destitute  of  natural  productions*  there 
were  also  no  warlike  natives  to  dispute  the  pos- 
session with  them  The  aborigines  were  few 
they  cultivated  no  soil,  built  no  huts,  possess- 
ed no  omaJjieiUs  of  gold  and  silver*  and  knew 
not  the  use  of  metals.  Their  dwellings  consist- 
ed merely  of  a few  bits  of  thick  bark  peeled  from 
the  trees  and  set  upright,  as  a protection  from 
the  wind  ; a fire  was  built  in  front  of  the  open 
side,  and  their  habitation  was  complete.  Such 
a hut  was  called  a gu  n yah 


The  colony  commenced  under  moat  unfavora-  | 
ble  auspice*  No  agriculturist  had  been  sent 
to  teach  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  those  Lon- 
don pickpockets  whose  only  harvest-field  had 
been  the  pockets  of  their  neighbors  The  very 
supply  of  mechanics  was  left  to  the  chance* 
of  the  previous  pursuits  of  the  criminals  ; and 
as  it  happened,  there  were  in  all  but  a dozen 
carpenters,  and  but  one  bricklayer  ; and  not  a 
single  mechanic  with  skill  enough  to  erect  a 
corn-mil!  Such  were  the  **  Pilgrim  Fathers”  of 
An<tralia 
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Their  weapons  were  the  club,  the  spear — 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  bow — and  the  boomerang.  This  last  weapon 
is  peculiar  to  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  ami 
it*  mode  of  action  is  a puzzle  to  mathematicians. 
It  is  simply  a crooked  piece  of  hard  wood,  three 
feet  long  and  three  Inches  broad,  pointed  at  each 
end*  the  concave  side  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
the  convex  side  made  sharp.  The  native  takes 
it  by  one  end,  and  flings  it  sickle-wise  with  his 
hand,  when  it  of  course  revolves  as  though  upon 
an  axis  If  he*  wishes  to  strike  an  object  at  a 
distance.  he  flings  it  toward  the  ground*  as  a 
boy  doe*  a flat  stone  upon  the  water,  to  make  it 
“ skip.”  And  just  so  the  boomerang  goes  skip- 
ping to  it*  mark.  If  he  wishes  to  throw  it  so 
that  it  shall  fall  at  his  own  feet,  he  flings  it  at  a 
particular  angle  up  into  the  air;  away  goes  the 
boomerang  whizzing  and  whirling  in  ascending 
curves,  until  ait  at  once  it  turns  short  round, 
and  flies  hack  directly  to  it#  master.  And  so, 
by  altering  the  angle  at  which  it  is  thrown,  the 
weapon  strike*  at  any  point  behind  him.  In  like 


manner,  the  boomerang  may  bo  thrown  around 
an  intervening  object,  actualizing,  in  a fashion, 
the  old  joke  of  the  crooked  gun  to  shoot  around 
a corner.  The  weapon  is  useless  in  the  hands  of 
a European,  being  quite  as  likely  to  strike  the 
thrower  a#  t he  object  aimed  M ; but  in  the  hands 
of  a native  it  is  a formidable  missile,  striking 
from  the  most  unsuspected  direction,  in  spite  of 
any  defense.  You  sit  unconcernedly  behind  a 
rock  or  tree,  thinking  yourself  safe  from  an 
attack  in  the  rear ; but  the  boomerang  doubles 
the  corner,  and  is  upon  you.  That  innocent- 
looking  native,  walking  o(T  with  his  back  loyou. 
may  be  at  the  instant  taking  aim  at  you  with 
the  inevitable  back-flying  boomerang.  It  doubt- 
less originated  from  the  necessity,  in  hunting 
the  kangaroo,  that  the  shy  animal  should  not 
see  his  assailant ; but  it  is  singular  that  so  bar- 
barous a people  should  have  invented  such  a 
weapon. 

The  aborigines  of  Australia  possess  a physical 
appearance  d life  rent  from  any  other  race  ; or 
rather  compounded  of  many  To  the  black  color 
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of  the  African,  they  add  the  straight  silky  hair 
of  the  Malay,  and  the  lean,  long  limbs  of  the 
Hindoo,  while  their  language  bears  a remark- 
able affinity  with  that  of  the  North  American 
Indians.  They  seemed  to  be  entirely  destitute 
of  any  form  of  government  or  chieftainship,  and 
to  be  merely  an  aggregation  of  separate  families. 
Though  possessing  no  fixed  habitations,  their 
migrations  were  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
no  family  apparently  exceeding  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  in  their  wanderings.  Their  numbers  were 
small,  never  probably  amounting  to  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  souls.  This  paucity  arose 
less  from  wars  among  themselves,  than  from  the 
incapacity  of  the  country  for  their  support.  No- 
thing came  amiss  to  their  omniverous  appetites ; 
worms  and  slugs  were  as  little  distasteful  to 
them  as  oysters  and  shrimps  are  to  us  ; and  the 
larvffi  of  insects  constituted  a dainty  dish.  So 
feeble  a race,  of  course,  melted  away  before  the 
rough  convicts  and  settlers,  who  shot  them  down 
with  as  little  scruple  as  so  many  kangaroos ; and 
they  are  now  almost  extinct.  The  few  attempts 
made  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
have  proved  utter  failures. 

The  colony,  at  first,  was  unsuccessful  enough ; 
and  was  than  once  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
starvation,  being  dependent  for  food  upon  sup- 
plies from  the  parent  country.  About  six  months 
after  the  first  settlement,  it  is  recorded  as  a 
great  calamity,  that  two  bulls  and  four  cows,  the 
major  part  of  the  stock  of  neat  cattle,  had  es- 
caped into  the  bush,  and  could  not  be  recovered 
—a  loss,  however,  which  subsequent  events 
proved  to  be  an  immense  gain. 

We  can  not  detail  the  miseries  of  the  first  few 
years  of  the  colony ; and  of  its  moral  and  social 
state  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  eighteen  years 
after  its  first  foundation,  the  current  coin  of  the 
capital  was  rum,  and  that  of  the  births  two- 
thirds  were  illegitimate.  The  government  was 
conducted  at  the  Colonial  Office  in  England  with 
that  blundering,  official  stolidity,  which  has  al- 
ways been  characteristic  of  British  administration 
abroad ; the  result  of  which  has  been,  and  will 
be,  that  no  sooner  does  a colony  begin  to  feel  its 
strength,  than  it  seeks  to  become  independent  of 
the  parent  state.  In  the  mean  time  free  settlers 
began  to  arrive  in  Australia,  to  whon^rants  of 
land  and  convict  laborers  were  made,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  capital  they  brought  with 
them ; these  convicts  being  fed  and  clothed  by 
the  Crown. 

We  must,  however,  glance  for  a moment  at 
the  system  pursued  in  reference  to  the  public 
lands,  as  this  furnishes  the  key  to  the  whole 
character  of  Australian  emigration.  In  1831  the 
free  grants  of  land  were  discontinued,  and  the 
lands  were  ordered  to  be  sold.  The  price  was  at 
first  fixed  at  five  shillings  an  acre ; and  a con- 
siderable body  of  emigrants  were  attracted,  of 
that  class  who  were  desirous  of  living  upon  their 
own  land  These,  of  course,  brought  their  fam- 
ilies, and  scattered  themselves  over  the  colony, 
wherever  they  could  find  land  upon  which  to 
settle.  j 


In  the  course  of  time,  the  theory  was  pro- 
pounded that  it  was  desirable  to  concentrate  the 
population,  and  to  effect  this  the  price  of  land 
was  raised  to  a minimum  of  twelve,  and  subse- 
quently of  twenty  shillings  an  acre;  and  the 
quantity  put  up  for  sale  at  a time  largely  in- 
creased, with  the  avowed  object  of  preventing 
the  purchase  of  land  by  any  persons  except  large 
capitalists.  A further  object  was  to  keep  the 
great  body  of  emigrants  in  the  condition  of  labor- 
ers and  servants,  in  order  that  by  competition  the 
price  of  labor  might  be  kept  down.  This  is  per- 
haps the  solitary  instance  in  modern  times  when 
legislation  has  been  framed  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  reducing,  the  price  of  labor.  A portion 
of  the  sum  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  was 
appropriated  to  giving  a free  passage  to  emi- 
grants, who  were  approved  by  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice at  home,  and  whose  competition  in  the  labor 
market,  on  their  arrival  in  Australia,  would  tend 
to  keep  down  the  price.  Thus  the  landholder, 
who  paid  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  land,  had  the 
sum  refunded  to  him  by  way  of  cheapened  labor. 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  great  body 
of  land  in  Australia,  though  not  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation, was  the  finest  in  the  world  for  pastur- 
ing cattle  and  sheep.  We  have  mentioned  the 
grief  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a great  part  of 
the  cattle,  in  1788.  Seven  years  afterward  it 
was  reported  by  the  natives  that  cattle  had  been 
seen  grazing  on  the  plains  in  the  interior ; an 
expedition  was  sent  to  investigate  the  matter ; 
and  sixty  animals  were  found  feeding  in  a single 
herd,  the  produce  of  the  lost  beasts.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  immense  herds  of  cattle  which 
now  cover  the  Australian  plains. 

About  the  same  time  John  M4Arthur,  who  had 
come  out  as  an  officer  in  the  army,  happened 
to  observe  that  the  hairy  wool  of  a few  Indian 
sheep  which  had  been  imported,  became  much 
finer  among  the  rich  pastures  of  the  plains.  He 
was  a man  of  far-reaching  views,  great  energy, 
and  indomitable  courage.  The  discovery  did  not 
lie  idle,  and  he  devoted  himself,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ridicule  of  the  colony,  to  improving  the  breed 
of  sheep.  At  this  time  the  exportation  of  me- 
rinos from  Spain  was  strictly  forbidden,  and 
severely  punished ; but  in  1803  M* Arthur  visited 
England  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a few  pure 
merinos  from  the  flock  of  George  III.  From 
these  have  sprung  those  countless  flocks  of  sheep 
which  in  less  than  half  a century  have  made  Aus- 
tralia the  greatest  wool-growing  country  in  the 
world. 

The  introduction  of  flocks  and  herds  was  des- 
tined to  effect  a great  change  in  Australian  so- 
ciety. The  saying  of  one  of  the  early  governors, 
that  there  were  only  two  classes  of  inhabitants 
in  Australia — convicts,  and  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  convicted — had  ceased  to  be  true. 
The  number  of  free  emigrants  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  convicts  ; and  of  the  “ emancipists” 
not  a few  retrieved  their  characters  in  the  new 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 

The  British  Government,  with  its  usual  wrong- 
headedness, set  itself  seriously  to  work  to  neu- 
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tffliii?  the  blessing*  which  ««- 

v bich  hud  been  ft*  *4  upon  I a ml,  . <r  il  &* 

land*  for  pa»»W^.  Tbesops*-  ' •• 

torsi  omtpftnt«~-~ht  v^iat^Uii  ;.;f.  :-  ■•  v& 

raffed  stpifUW* — in  «*»«*«•  «c  .|gp^  ,:‘\^<;  • v>  • • !'  ; ’ 

cod  rod  ;;in;  ;.ih^  A li/hrvdnm  v.*-* 

eofemc*  ^e::fev:|,f<j<^^  eattie  . . ’*  ;\^gKK3mSS/Br^Wf^> 

n»M;t  and  wottfep  pr/^trrhd  <v*& 

<rf  no.  irnpnrtant:*  ’ Their  hew 
W*<i  of  a i dovtvy  rtiki  an  idtie* 
bvdmL  ui>m*med men, Uom 

an  igriei&U'tsL [Cm'tiiyS .jbutuMey  tgftor&Tit,  mid  f Sometime  in  Ufe?*ftf)y  you*#  <4  Mu»  prescii1.' 
strong*  an4  *fc£  adapted  £t?|$r  wrti*fv\  that  home  -of  Wiliam  it»n^,  ft  «timly 

mmeure*  to supply  jlM  fh?*  t&feft  dl  NorthrimptohalurA  yeornMt  whs  gladdened  by 

The  con^e^pmnee ?&*  *t**#tM  )li«?  utt^lt  ihn  bVrfh  nf  -a  :i|«.»^rii4Utr?. :*. . Tfic  .jrrrt  grew  qp  tai) 

dt^rtme  aitohng  feWvrent  and  vigorous,  with  tbHV  fine  physical  dtwelop- 

r,o  Australia,  and  the  better  d&tifei  f4  frmgrm4^  uemt  in  which  out  Amorfe-vi  ivonvcri  are  so  tie- 
mad i?  their  way  to  America  . flcfent — a Ktfnift!  reifld  it*  i wim£  tiwdjrv  At  the 

families,  int  particular*  vas  JP-:dfe«Jou  ag*?  of  twenty  ^he/wa#;>jpri|Sn^  fio  ^Uta.ir^nilort1 

The  con^ucnce  wa«  what  might  havn  been  Chisholm,  an  officer  in  the  i&sfc  Indian  army, 
(tnisrjpatcd  From  the  original  contfthntion  of  whom  two  yean*  after  ♦he  &$feompamod  to  India 
the  rcoftto*  as  a penal  eeUfementv  <Wjr*M^*’$f  Here  her  ^ynipAf  hiiea  were  a^bti8e«|  by  the  ijonv 
dounc.  a large '.  prupomicniti^-'Uf  . w*i*fe*,  • .. ; The  dition.  ,of  the  •datiglit’frfi  of-tWf  aiddurr.,  exposed 
new  emigration  kept  up  thiar  disproportion  by  to  the  twofold  polluriuna  nf  the  i*fcrneli*s  and  of 
bringing  over  only  single  men,  and  married  | heathendom.  Feeling  with  her  was  the  parent 
copies  without  children,  In  the  course  oft  {mo  j of  action,  and  she  proceeded  tn  establish  and 
* great  demand  sprung  up  for  female  servants  ; >,.«wp«fint<jn*l  ft  ate  food!  oflndustry  fur  their  benefit, 
rad  this  wa»  cntight  to  he  met  by  sending  wet  j Which  oaa  grown'  dp  itito  pfi  erteimvu  orphan 
^hipio^dtf  Y>t.;y*kirkg'#tfmmv  Who  were  landed  at  < !n«tituUotir  though  hero*?rn  jahdra  svere  transfer- 
•>rdr«ry,  UTipTotjerted  and  withoitf  means  of  find-  ’ ml  to  a wider  sphere, 

•mg  their  -way  KV  those  ’ niiifii  districts  where*  their  In  )&$& tho  hcnitiiof  her  hujshnnd  became 
w'tb.iT  w'^recjuSm'l.  Thua,  05'  a complihatioij  of  impairwl,  and  he  Was  advised  to  visit  fchtf  rmvre 
otrf»n^  Auetrahan  socieiy  w'a*  ondergoxng  a two-  genial  climate  of  Attdtralia,  With  hm  wife  and 
told of  dhmoraliraiabn  In  th»?  turaf  din-  young  cluidren.  .The  colony  Wa#  n<tW  paeattig 
rrietaihe  men  were  hp«mg  intr»  ha?hansm  from  into  tho- second  stage'  of  , its  development,  and 
. V of  fein-Je  infiiiencr,  and  in  the  jetiw*  the  ; from  a penal  t*etf  Ie/nent  becorning  a colony  of 
feinah* ^ population  were  falling  into  min  fat  want  freemen.  The  fttientlcm  of  Mrs.  ChiftLolm  wt»? 
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forced  upon  her  by  influences  from  without  and 
impulses  from  within.  “When  I heard,”  she 
writes,  “ of  a poor  girl  suffering  distress,  and 
losing  her  reputation  in  consequence,  I felt  that 
I was  not  clear  of  her  sin,  for  I did  not  do  all  I 
could  to  prevent  it.” 

Now  came  the  solemn  season  of  Lent,  when 
the  Catholic  church,  of  which  she  is  a member, 
so  aflectingly  commemorates  the  voluntary  hu- 
miliation of  “ him  who  though  he  was  rich,  yet 
for  our  sakes  became  poor ;”  and  the  associa- 
tions of  the  season  pressed  her  task  upon  her 
mind.  At  length  came  Easter  Sunday,  when 
her  church  celebrates  the  finished  work  of  re- 
demption ; and  upon  that  day,  she  writes,  “ I 
was  enabled  upon  the  altar  of  our  Lord  to  make 
an  offering  of  my  talents  to  the  Lord  who  gave 
them.  I promised  to  know  neither  county  nor 
creed,  but  to  tiy  to  serve  all  justly  and  impartial- 
ly. I asked  only  to  be  enabled  to  keep  these 
poor  girls  from  being  tempted  by  their  need  to 
mortal  sin  ; and  resolved  that,  to  accomplish 
this,  I would  in  every  way  sacrifice  my  feelings 
— surrender  all  comfort,  and  wholly  devote  my- 
self to  the  work  I had  in  hand.” 

For  all  the  encouragement  and  support  she  at 
first  received,  she  might  as  well  have  been  a 
prophet  in  the  eld  Hebrew  times.  But  though 
wearied  she  was  not  disheartened.  The  co-op- 
eration of  Government  seemed  essential  to  any 
effectual  result.  Sir  George  Gipps,  the  Governor, 
was  an  obstinate,  self-conceited  haughty  man ; 
yet  not  without  certain  personal  good  qualities  : 
the  very  counterpart  of  those  colonial  governors 
who  drove  our  fathers  to  insurrection.  At  last, 
after  repeated  and  urgent  solicitations  he  was 
induced  to  grant  an  interview  to  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

“ I had  expected,”  he  afterward  said,  “ to  have 
seen  an  old  lady  in  white  cap  and  spectacles, 
who  would  have  talked  to  me  about  my  soul.  I 
was  amazed  when  my  aide  introduced  a hand- 
some stately  young  woman,  who  proceeded  to 
reason  the  question,  as  if  she  thought  her  reason 
and  experience  worth  as  much  as  mine.”  The 
Governor  was  slow  to  be  convinced  even  by  the 
arguments  of  a “handsome  stately  young  wo- 
man ;”  but  upon  receiving  a guarantee  that  Gov- 
ernment should  be  put  to  no  expense,  he  grant- 
ed her  the  occupancy  of  a little  wooden  building, 
used  as  a government  storehouse.  She  soon 
found  that  to  exercise  any  adequate  superin- 
tendence over  the  charge  which  surrounded  her, 
she  must  herself  occupy  the  premises.  Her 
husband  had  been  meanwhile  recalled  to  India, 
but  had  feared  to  take  with  him  his  young  fam- 
ily ; and  she  took  possession  of  a vacant  room, 
seven  feet  square,  infested  with  rats.  Sickness 
among  the  emigrants  compelled  her  to  send  her 
own  three  children  away ; but  she  courageously 
kept  her  post. 

It  was  no  part  of  Mrs.  Chisholm’s  plan  to 
found  an  alms-house.  When  she  opened  her 
44  Home  of  Protection”  there  were  at  Sydney  600 
young  women  unprovided  with  work  ; while  all 
through  the  colony  there  was  the  most  urgent 
demand  for  their  labor ; but  those  who  wished  1 


to  work,  and  those  who  desired  their  labor  were 
at  a distance  from  each  other.  Her  purpose  was 
simply  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  both 
parties,  and  to  bring  them  together.  Having, 
by  means  of  circulars,  ascertained  the  locations 
where  labor  was  wanted,  she  undertook  to  con- 
voy parties  to  these  places.  Her  plan  succeeded. 
Journey  after  journey  added  to  her  means  of 
information.  The  settlers  in  “ the  Bush”  came 
to  her  assistance,  and  supplied  sustenance  and 
transport  for  her  parties.  The  public  inns  re- 
fused pay  for  shelter  for  her  charges  and  food 
for  herself ; so  that  her  personal  expenses  dur- 
ing her  journeys,  for  seven  years,  were  actually 
less  than  ten  dollars. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  saw  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  confine  her  services  to  female  emi- 
grants. Fathers,  hosbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  her  parties ; 
and  thus  her  journeys  became  longer,  and  her 
parties  larger,  until  on  one  occasion  a company 
of  240  persons  were  under  her  charge,  “ bushing 
it,”  some  on  foot,  some  in  drays,  she  herself 
leading  the  way  on  horseback,  acting  as  guide, 
purveyor,  and  director.  One  of  these  expeditions 
occupied  five  weeks,  of  which  three  weeks  were 
spent  in  “ the  Bush.” 

Emigrants  often  arrived  ignorant  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  colony,  liable  to  imposi- 
tion from  their  own  ignorance  or  the  trickery  of 
employers.  For  their  benefit  she  opened  a reg- 
istry-office for  servants  and  laborers,  with  a 
printed  form,  specifying  all  the  essential  points 
of  agreement,  to  be  signed  in  duplicate  by  each 
party.  Employers  were  frequently  unwilling  to 
advance  the  sums  necessary  to  transport  the  emi- 
grants to  their  fields  of  labor.  In  hundreds  of 
cases,  Mrs.  Chisholm  advanced  the  needed  sums, 
sometimes  amounting  to  £40  for  a single  party  ; 
and  all  that  she  ever  lost  by  this  means  was  £16 
During  the  seven  years  which  she  spent  in  the 
colony  she  was  thus  the  means  of  settling  1 1,000 
individuals. 

A scheme  of  colonization  gradually  grew  up 
in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Chisholm,  based  upon  a 
keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  colonies.  All 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  good  for  man, 
or  woman  either,  to  be  alone ; and  that  a vir- 
tuous society  can  be  reared  only  upon  the  basis 
of  the  family  state.  Her  published  reports  con- 
tain many  instances,  half-sad,  half-ludicrous,  of 
the  anxiety  of  the  better  part  of  the  settlers  for 
virtuous  wives,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  their 
obtaining  them.  The  anxious  question  of  the 
stockman,  “ When  they  were  to  have  a Governor 
who  would  attend  to  matters  of  importance  like 
that  V’  embodied  more  wisdom  than  the  Colonial 
Office  was  aware  of  Something  else  is  requisite 
for  a flourishing  state  than  fat  cattle  and  fine- 
wooled  sheep.  "With  practical  good  sense  Mrs. 
Chisholm  thus  hits  the  nail  upon  the  head  : “To 
supply  flockmasters  with  good  shepherds  is  a 
good  work ; to  supply  those  shepherds  with  good 
wives  is  a better.  To  give  the  shepherd  a good 
' wife  is  to  make  a gloomy,  miserable  hut  a cheer- 
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fui.  contented  home  To  introduce  married  fe- 
males into  the  interior  is  to  make  the  squatters* 
stations  fit  abodes  for  Christian  men  .....  AH 
the  clergy  you  can  dispatch,  all  the  schoolmas- 
ters you  ran  appoint,  all  the  churches  you  can 
build,  ami  all  the  books  you  can  export,  will 
never  do  much  good,  without  * God's  police' — 
wives  and  little  children.”  But  seeing  a!!  this, 
she  also  saw  that  sending  out  female  emigrants, 
a*  Government  bad  done,  like  so  much  mer- 
chandise to  supply  the  matrimonial  market,  would 
not  remedy  the  evil  The  only  feasible  means 
of  removing  the  disparity  between  the  sexes, 
wa*  to  send  out  emigrants  in  families.  To  or- 
ganize a scheme  of  family  emigration,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm, accompanied  by  her  husband,  who  had  now 
rejoined  her.  and  family,  left  Australia  for  En- 
ghmd*  in  184*;,  bearing  with  her  the  warmest 
good  will  of  colonists  of  every  class. 

Immediately  upon  her  arrival  in  England,  she 
**t  herself  resolutely  to  her  task  The  modest 
bouse  which  her  circumstances  allowed  her  to 
select  for  a home  was  crowded  by  those  seeking 
for  information  on  the  subject  of  emigration 
Government  even  so  far  relaxed  from  its  official 
dignity  as  to  ask  information  and  advice  from 
her  In  the  course  of  a year  or  two  she  had 
organized  her  plan,  and  had  enlisted  powerful 
support  in  its  favor  This  plan  was  to  establish 
* Family  Colonization  Ia>ari  Society,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  assist  families  of  good  character 
to  emigrate.  If  necessary,  the  Society  undertook 
to  advance  a certain  portion  of  the  requisite  ex- 
pvrwe  of  pnasage  ; but  the  main  assists  rice  ren- 
dered was  that  more  needed  than  money,  advict 


as  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  The  Society 
undertook  to  charter  ships,  see  to  it  that  the  ac- 
commodations and  supplies  were  of  a proper 
character,  and  that  the  emigrants  should  be  so 
brought  together  in  groups,  before  setting  out, 
that  they  might  render  each  other  mutual  aid 
and  assistance.  This  scheme  was  brought  for- 
ward in  May,  1850.  In  September  of  that  yeac 
the  first  ship  was  dispatched  by  the  Society,  which 
has  since  been  followed  by  four  others,  convey- 
ing more  than  a thousand  emigrants.  Besides 
superintending  all  these  outfits,  Mrs  Chisholm 
has  corresponded  with  and  advised  more  than 
twenty  thousand  persons  upon  the  subject  of 
emigration.  Her  husband  has  recently  taken 
passage  from  Australia,  to  open  an  office  for  the 
advice  of  emigrants  upon  their  arrival,  where 
they  can  at  once  receive  information  as  to  the 
most  advisable  places  of  location,  and  thus  not 
be  left  to  wander  aimless  and  hopeless  in  the 
streets  of  the  sea-port  where  they  first  land  To 
this  woman  then  belongs  the  merit  of  having  de- 
veloped the  only  means  by  which  the  superfluous 
mass  of  human  life,  which  is  now  heaped  up  and 
stagnates  upon  the  narrow  rim  of  overcrowded 
Europe,  may  be  spread  abroad,  blest  and  bless- 
ing. over  the  broad  uninhabited  regions  crying 
out  for  human  inhabitants  ; fields  which  no  plow 
has  furrowed,  so  wide  that  their  gleanings  would 
feed  the  pent-up  starving  millions  of  Europe 
pastoral  lips 

Poets  have  contrived  io  throw  a coloring  of 
romance  over  the  most  prosaic  and  monotonous 
mode  of  human  life.  Sentimental  readers  of 
Virgil  and  Florian  picture  a shepherd  as  a roay- 
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cheeked  youth  reclining  upon  a bank  of  flowers 
under  a shady  tree,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to 
watch  his  fleecy  flock  and  make  music  on  the 
oaten  pipe.  Pastoral  life  is  anything  but  ro- 
mantic in  Australia.  Any  man  can  be  a shep- 
herd who  has  a tolerable  pair  of  eyes  ; a wooden 
leg  is  no  special  objection,  provided  the  owner 
can  stump  along  at  the  rate  of  about  a mile  an 
hour.  Hence  it  is  a ready  resource,  everything 
else  failing,  of  all  those  who  prefer  working  to 
stealing  or  starving.  The  future  shepherd  takes 
service  with  some  of  the  great  squatting  aristo- 
cracy— the  grazing  grandees — the  magnates  of 
rhe  Bush — who  count  their  flocks  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  their  pasture- lands,  leased  of  the 
Crown,  by  scores  of  thousands  of  acres.  He  is 
then  dispatched  on  foot  to  the  “ station’1  in  the 
Bush,  a distance  of  probably  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles.  If  he  have  a wife  and  children — a 
consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished — they 
are  sent  on  by  a bullock-dray.  The  il  station1* 
consists  of  a hut  designed  for  two  shepherds  and 
* hut-keeper,  who  takes  charge  of  the  hut,  cooks 
for  the  shepherds,  and  watches  the  ahcepfold  by 
night.  If  one  of  the  shepherds  have  a wife  and 


children,  they  perform  among  them  the  duties  of 
hut-keeper.  Each  of  the  shepherds  has  charge 
of  a flock  of  sheep,  which  are  driven  in  opposite 
directions  by  day,  bat  at  night  are  folded  to- 
gether close  by  the  hut.  The  shepherd  rises  at 
break  of  day,  makes  his  breakfast  of  mutton, 
unleavened  bread  baked  in  the  ashes,  known  ss 
u damper,”  and  tea,  made  in  “ Bush  fashion”  by 
boiling  the  Chinese  leaf  in  an  open  kettle  with 
sugar  and  milk.  Our  Australian  Corydon  now 
takes  his  pipe — not  the  poetical  instrument  so 
called,  but  a blackened  diidhccn  redolent  of  fra- 
grant u negro-head”  and  “ pig-tail,”  and  drives  his 
flock  a-field.  But,  alas  for  the  dreams  of  flowery 
banks  and  cool  shades,  the  best,  pastures  only 
produce  grass  without  flowers  and  gum-trees, 
which  cast  no  shade.  The  flock  feed  walking, 
and  it  u the  shepherd's  duty  to  keep  with  them, 
letting  them  go  where  they  please,  unless  they 
approach  too  near  the  ” scrub,11  when  he  must 
head  them  off.  By  the  time  the  sun  has  reached 
mid-heaven,  he  turns  them  toward  some  creek 
or  water-hole,  where  after  they  have  drank  they 
camp  down  in  a ring,  with  their  beads  turned 
socially  toward  the  centre  This  is  the  time 


fold,  and  delivers  them  to  the  charge  of  the  hut- 
keeper.  He  then  makes  his  supper  of  the  un- 
varying mutton,  and  damper,  and  tea,  and  his 
day's  work  is  done.  If  the  night  is  clear,  as  it 
usually  is  in  Australia,  the  she*’p  noed  no  watch- 
ing till  midnight,  at  which  hour  the  watch  takes 
his  post  near  the  fold.  If  the  night  is  stormy  it 
invites  the  attacks  of  the  dingo,  or  native  dog,  and 
the  watch  must  walk  about  his  woally  charge 
The  wages  of  the  shepherd,  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  were  from  BO  to  1 on  dollars  a 


when  an  Arcadian  shepherd  would  tune  his 
pipes;  his  Australian  brother,  if  of  a musical 
turn,  solace#  the  hour  with  a Jews-harp,  or  an 
fiecordeon.  These  instruments  accordingly  fig- 
ure largely  in  the  list  of  imports,  five  hundred 
of  tho  latter,  find  fifty  gross  of  the  former,  being 
no  extravagant  venture  by  a sincrle  vessel  ; arid 
* shepherd  has  been  known  to  walk  a couple  of 
hundred  miles  to  purchase  one  of  these  solacers 
of  his  weary  hours.  As  evening  approaches,  he 
drives  his  flock  homeward,  shuts  them  in  the 
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year,  with  abundant  rations  of  meat,  flour,  tea, 
and  sugar ; what  further  luxuries  he  wishes,  he 
provides  for  himself.  If  a man  were  an  oyster, 
no  pleasanter  life  could  be  asked.  For  months 
at  a time  he  may  not  see  a single  human  face 
by  daylight ; and  by  firelight  only  those  of  the 
companions  of  his  hut.  Even  the  busy  times  of 
shearing  and  washing  do  not  disturb  the  mo- 
notony of  his  life  ; for  these  more  active  oper- 
ations are  usually  performed  by  itinerant  pro- 
fessors, who  travel  from  station  to  station,  busy- 
ing themselves  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
in  other  occupations.  A strike  among  the  tailors 
in  London,  some  years  since,  and  the  consequent 
emigration  of  many  of  the  craft,  furnished  Aus- 
tralia with  a number  of  amateur  shearers,  who 
wielded  the  blades  as  deftly  upon  the  fleece  as 
they  had  been  wont  to  do  upon  the  web. 

For  the  more  stirring  and  adventurous  spirits 
among  the  colonists,  the  care  of  cattle  affords 
a more  congenial  occupation.  The  Australian 
44  stockman'*  is  a sort  of  Europeanized  Tartar. 
He  lives  on  horseback,  and  scarcely  enters  a hut 
except  to  sleep.  His  food  is  beef  and  14  dam- 
per his  pride  is  his  horse ; he  scorns  those 
who  plow  and  sow,  and,  above  all  things,  de- 
spises a 44  crawling  shepherd.4’  As  for  the 
44  crawlers”  themselves,  as  he  contemptuously 
denominates  the  sheep,  he  regards  them  as  did 
that  good  old  hater,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
who  declared  that  he  would  go  an  indefinite  dis- 
tance out  of  his  way  to  kick  one.  In  his  “ run” 
the  stockman  is  a king : his  cattle  are  his  sub- 
jects; his  saddle  is  his  throne ; his  sceptre  is  the 
stock-whip.  This  is  a thong  of  leather  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  long,  weighing  a couple  of  pounds, 
thick  at  the  44  belly,”  and  tapering  to  the  end 
where  it  is  finished  off  by  silken  cracker,  and 
attached  to  a handle  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches  long.  Bearing  this  official  sceptre,  the 
stockman  from  his  saddle-throne  keeps  watch 
over  his  pasture-ground.  Woe  to  the  unlucky 
beast  who  attempts  to  stray  beyond  the  limits  ; 
the  stockman  is  upon  him  at  once,  with  his 
whip,  each  blow  of  which,  from  a practiced 
hand,  cuts  through  hide  and  flesh  to  the  very 
bone.  Dexterity  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  can 
be  acquired  only  by  long  practice ; and  the  young 
stockman  expectant  devotes  all  his  leisure  to  its 
acquirement,  with  the  grave  devotion  and  per- 
sistence of  a juvenile  practitioner  on  the  violin 
or  French  horn ; and  makes  quite  as  much  noise 
in  attaining  a respectable  proficiency.  At  noon, 
the  herds  are  assembled  at  the  “ camping- 
ground,”  close  by  a water-course,  if  possible, 
where  they  lie  chewing  the  cud.  It  takes  a year 
or  two  to  teach  a new  herd  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  spot  at  the  proper  hour.  The 
stockman  trains  them  to  this  by  riding  about 
and  flogging  every  beast  found  straying  at  camp- 
hours.  In  the  course  of  time  the  whole  herd 
get  so  trained  that  at  the  cracking  of  the  whip, 
which  rings  like  a musket-shot,  they  gallop 
spontaneously  to  camp.  The  life  of  the  stock- 
man has  at  times  the  excitement  of  a bull-fight. 
Gnce  a year  the  cattle  are  mustered  for  inspec- 


tion and  branding,  and  a maddened  bull  not 
unfrequently  breaks  away  from  the  yard  and 
heads  back  for  the  bush  ; a stockman  gallops 
after  him,  and  cuts  his  flanks  with  the  terrible 
whip ; the  beast  turns  when  his  pursuer  is  close 
beside  him,  and,  unless  both  horse  and  rider  are 
wary,  the  steed  is  impaled  on  the  horns  of  the 
infuriated  bull.  But,  sooner  or  later,  the  bull- 
ock is  subdued,  and  makes  his  way  back  to  the 
yard,  his  hide  covered  with  mingled  blood  and 
foam,  his  eyes  glaring,  and  tongue  protruding 
with  agony  and  fear. 

The  bullock-driver  is  a sort  of  necessary  me- 
diator between  the  city  and  the  pastoral  regions. 
He  conducts  the  enormous  carts,  with  their  loads 
of  wool,  to  market,  and  brings  back  the  annual 
returns  of  stores,  and  articles  of  luxury  and 
necessity.  His  slow  journey  sometimes  occu- 
pies two  or  three  months,  up  the  steep  mount- 
ain side,  over  apparently  impracticable  roads, 
through  heat  and  dust,  rain  and  snow.  During 
the  whole  time  he  does  not  probably  once  enter 
a human  dwelling,  sleeping  in  his  vehicle,  while 
his  dog  keeps  charge  over  his  bullocks  turned 
out  to  gather  their  food.  The  setting  out  and 
return  of  the  dray  are  the  great  annual  events 
in  the  lives  of  the  settlers  in  the  Bush,  for  they 
are  almost  the  sole  links  which  bind  the  soli- 
tary inhabitants  to  the  great  world  beyond. 

▲ PEW  STATISTICS. 

Those  portions  of  Australia  which  have  been 
settled  by  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  are 
comprised  in  three  principal  colonies.  The 
statistics  given  are  from  the  census  of  March, 
1851,  the  last  which  has  been  taken.  The  total 
population  at  that  time,  it  will  be  seen,  amount- 
ed to  322,000.  The  discovery  of  gold  has  given 
a great  impulse  to  emigration,  so  that  the  popu- 
lation at  present  probably  numbers  450,000. 
We  have  tables  in  detail  respecting  the  popula- 
tion of  only  New  South  Wales,  where  the  adult 
males  amount  to  60,500,  while  the  adult  females 
number  only  33,700  ; the  adult  males  number- 
ing almost  twice  as  many  as  the  females.  The 
proportion  in  the  other  colonies  is  probably 
about  the  same.  The  colonies  are  : 

I.  New  South  Wales , situated  upon  the  east- 
ern shore.  Founded  in  1787,  as  a penal  settle- 
ment. Population,  187,000;  sheep,  7,026,000; 
cattle,  1,360.000  ; horses,  111,200  ; exports, 
£1,990,900 ; imports,  £1,670,300.  Sydney,  the 
capital,  has  60,000  inhabitants. 

II.  Victoria, } situated  at  the  southeastern  an- 
gle of  the  island.  First  settled  in  1835 ; cut 
off  from  New  South  Wales  and  erected  into  a 
separate  colony  in  1841.  Population,  78,000; 
sheep,  6,033,000  ; cattle,  346,500 ; horses,  16,- 
743  ; exports,  £1,041,796  ; imports,  £744,295. 
The  capital  is  Melbourne,  having  a population 
of  25,000.  This  has  been  by  far  the  most  flour- 
ishing of  the  Australian  colonies  ; and  the  rich- 
est deposits  of  gold  have  also  been  discovered 
here. 

III.  South  Australia , lying  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  island,  immediately  west  of  Victo- 
ria. Founded  in  1835.  Population,  67,000 ; 
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sheep,  1,200,000  ; cattle,  100,000;  horses,  6000 ; above  it.  Thus  every  portion  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
exports,  £571,000;  imports,  £887,000.  Adelaide,  face  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  tides  and 
the  capital,  contains  14,000  inhabitants.  This  is  currents  and  waves,  similar  to  those  which  now 
less  a pastoral  colony  than  either  of  the  others,  waste  away  our  sea-shores.  The  waters  wore 
the  principal  article  of  export  being  copper.  It  away  and  broke  off  portions  of  these  rocks, 
has  suffered  very  severely  from  speculations  in  pounded  them  into  boulders  and  pebbles,  crush- 
copper  mines,  and,  on  the  whole,  has  not  been  ed  them  into  gravel  and  sand,  ground  them  into 
successful.  The  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  mud  and  clay,  and  spread  the  fragments  out  in 
neighboring  colony  of  Victoria,  have  likewise  broad  alluvial  tracts,  deposited  them  in  narrow 
proved  injurious  to  South  Australia,  drawing  patches,  or  heaped  them  up  in  hollows  and  de- 


away  a considerable  share  of  its  population.  It 
is  not  known  that  any  gold  has  been  discovered 
in  this  colony 

In  addition  to  these  colonies,  an  attempt  was 
made  in  1829  to  found  the  colony  of  Western 
Australia  or  Swan  River,  on  the  western  shore. 
There  are  said  to  be  some  ten  thousand  inhabit- 
ants in  this  unfortunate  district.  The  name  of 
Northern  Australia  has  been  vaguely  bestowed 
upon  the  whole  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
island;  but  no  permanent  settlements  have  as 
yet  been  formed  there. 

NATURAL  HI8TORY  OF  GOLD. 

Long  ago — so  long  that  we  have  no  numerals 
to  express  either  the  date  or  the  duration  of  the 
period — the  layers  which  compose  the  superficial 
shell  of  our  earth  were  slowly  deposited  around 
a still  older  rocky  nucleus.  This  was  the  period 
of  these  shell-fish,  and  lizards,  and  huge  mon- 
sters whose  fossilized  remains  are  disinterred  by 
geologists,  deposited  in  museums,  and  labeled 
with  names  as  long  and  uncouth  as  themselves. 
Generation  after  generation,  species  after  species, 
of  these  animals  lived  and  died,  and  were  buried, 
and  the  rock  deposited  from  the  surrounding 
waters  was  formed  around  their  remains.  At 
length  the  inner  core,  which  lay  below  all  organ- 
ized life,  and  whose  structure  at  once  suggests 
the  idea  that  it  was  formed  in  fire,  was  thrust 
up,  by  some  force,  the  present  existence  of  which 
is  hinted  to  as  by  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 
Through  and  among  the  aqueous  rocks  the  fiery 
intruders  made  their  way,  overturning  and  dis-. 
placing  the  quiet  strata  above,  filling  them  with 
cracks  and  fissures,  and  in  some  cases  giving 
them  a semi-igneous  character.  Into  many  of 
these  fissures  the  molten  rock  found  its  way, 
forming  when  cooled  veins  and  dykes  running 
in  every  direction. 

The  most  frequent  of  these  intruding  rocks 
was  quartz,  either  alone,  or  in  connection  with 
other  kindred  rocks.  It  is  almost  exclusively  in 
the  quartz  veins  thus  forced  up  among  the  more 
ancient  species  of  the  aqueous  rocks,  that  gold 
is  found  ; not  that  it  is  always  found  there,  but 
it  is  rarely  found  any  where  else.  How  the  gold 
made  its  way  there  geologists  no  more  know 
than  thick-lipped  and  thick-headed  King  George 
knew  how  the  apple  got  inside  of  the  dumpling  ; 
but  there  it  is,  sometimes  in  lumps  and  veins, 
sometimes  in  Hakes  and  spangles,  and  sometimes 
scattered  through  the  whole  mass  of  quartz  in 
grains  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  In  the  course  of  ages  this  aqueous  shell, 
with  the  intruding  gold-bearing  quartz,  was  again 
and  again  sunk  beneath  the  sea,  and  elevated 


pressions.  The  various  substances  swept  along 
by  these  currents  would  be  gradually  dropped, 
according  to  their  size  and  specific  gravity — the 
larger  and  heavier  portions  first  reaching  the 
bottom.  If  these  currents  acted  upon  gold-bear- 
ing quartz,  the  portions  of  precious  metal,  being 
some  seven  times  heavier  than  its  stony  matrix, 
would  be  deposited  sooner  than  fragments  of 
quartz  of  similar  size  and  shape.  But  larger 
fragments  of  stone  and  smaller  ones  of  gold 
would  be  deposited  together ; while  the  finer  por- 
tions of  the  stone  would  be  borne  farther  than 
any  part  of  the  metal.  But  though  gold  and 
quartz  were  deposited  together,  the  agitation  of 
the  current  would  in  the  course  of  time  sink  the 
heavy  metal  to  the  bottom  of  the  boulders  and 
pebbles,  till  it  rested  upon  a solid  bottom  of  rock 
or  clay ; and  if  the  bottom  were  tolerably  soft 
clay  it  would  even  become  imbedded  for  a short 
distance  in  that.  In  case  there  were  any  cracks 
or  crannies  in  this  bottom,  they  would  become 
filled  with  the  metal,  forming  what  miners  call 
“ pockets.”  So  too  in  case  the  bottom  was 
crossed  bv  a bar  or  obstruction  of  any  kind,  as 
was  frequently  the  case,  the  gold  as  it  was  swept 
along  would  be  arrested  and  accumulated  upon 
the  upper  side  of  the  bar.  Wherever,  in  short, 
the  current  was  in  any  way  obstructed,  the  de- 
position would  be  more  rapid.  In  all  these  cases 
the  heavy  gold  would  slowly  but  surely  make  its 
way  through  the  lighter  matter  deposited  with 
it,  till  it  rested  upon  a solid  bottom. 

But  though  gold  is  usually  found  in  the  beds 
of  rivers,  we  must  not  infer  that  it  is  our  present 
rivers  whose  waters  have  broken  down  and  swept 
away  the  stony  matrix,  liberated  the  gold,  and 
sorted  and  sifted  it  for  the  digger.  Our  rivers 
have  flowed  but  a few  years,  geologically  speak- 
ing ; but  they  would  naturally  for  the  most  part 
follow  the  channels  worn  through  countless  ages 
by  the  ante-diluvian  and  pre- Adamic  currents. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  ancient  channel 
of  a river  has  become  filled  up  and  obstructed, 
so  that  it  has  taken  another  course.  If  the  old 
channel  passed  through  a vein  of  auriferous 
quartz,  the  gold  would  be  deposited  in  the  old 
bed,  and  buried  beneath  the  matter  which  choked 
it  up.  These  deposits  in  ancient  water-courses, 
now  dry,  are  what  are  known  as  the  “ dry  dig- 
gings,” while  those  in  the  bed  of  a running 
stream  are  the  “ wet  diggings.” 

The  nature  and  composition  of  a gold-field  re- 
sult from  the  manner  of  its  formation.  The 
larger  lumps  of  gold,  which  the  current  can  carry 
but  a short  distance,  are  first  deposited.  In  Au- 
stralia these  are  called  “ nuggets,”  and  are  usually 
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ami  to  complete  the  work, 
the  gold-digger  merely  imi- 
tates on  a small  scale  I he 
processes  which  Nature  ha* 
..  $ been  carrying  on  for  leagues 

4 and  ages.  These  processes 

^ fufitf-  pr«;>^i*>|euntii  after  the 

wufhing^T,v\Y^heefteirhatiat‘ 

found  near  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  ed — which  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  our  day.  For 
for  the  lighter  materials  hate  been  mainly  swept  — to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  auriferous 
further  onward  These  nuggets  occur  in  masses  sand*  must  be  richer  than  the  rock  from  which 


more  evenly  are  they  distrib- 
uted 

Almost  all  the  gold  in  cir- 
rulation  has  been  obtained 
by  washing  these  alluvial 
*ands  Nat  n re  has  here  done 
all  the  crushing  and  grind 
mg.  and  a great  portion  or 
the  washing  and  sifting  ; 


iiik  WA»(iiM»-bUWt. 
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the  rock  than  of  the  gold  has  'hep n washed  away—  such  a form  that  it  can  he  separated  only  by  compli- 
thr  action  of  the  Tolleri?  and  stamping-mill  pulvcr-  j cated  and  expensive  chcmiea!  processes,  instead 
izes  the  gold  as  well  as  the  quartz,  and  leaves  it  in  j of  t.he  cheap  and  simple  operation  of  washing 


WWLO-miiOlMU  IN  A O ? J KAlWA 

ant  indications  announced  the  o jmem  probability  that  moun- 
n treasures  of  tains  of  the  general  geological  characterof  those 
town.  and  that  of  the  Australian  Cordilleras*  especially  if  run- 
I bush-rangers  ning  north  and  south,  would  he  found  to  he 
ch  lay  beneath  auriferous.  In  1841.  and  subsequently,  Mr 
j ago  a convict  Clarke,  a colonial  geologist,  affirmed  that  gold 
igget”  of  gold,  M in  considerable  quantities”  existed  in  certain 
i in  the  neigh-  Australian  rocks.  In  1844,  and  afterward.  Sir 
?en  discovered.  Roderick  Murchison*  the  eminent  English  geolo- 
i©  was  soundly  gist*  expressed  the  same  opinion,  which  he  based 
tained  the  gold  upon  the  resemblance  between  the  Australian 
it  down  in  or-  Cordilleras  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  184-8, 
n identity.  At  he  wrote  to  Earl  Gray,  the  Colonial  Minister, 
»rcd  for  sale  to  urging  meami res  to  facilitate  the  search  for  gold. 
■.  oW  **  etnauci-  But  that  wise  functionary  shook  bis  he?ul,  am! 
ne  notoriety  as  declined  interfering,  on  the  ground  thxtt  “ the 
wdly  suspected  agitation  of  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metals 
lings  was  the  would  prove  injurious  to  an  agricultural  and 
fhe  old  clans-  wool-gTowing  community, •’ 

not  seem  to  In  1848  one  Mr.  Smith  produced  a piece  of 
it  the  outbreak  gold  imbedded  in  quartz,  which  he  Btated  that 
1 in  Sydney  for  he  bad  found,  and  offered  to  disclose  tho  spot  to 
hncra  paid  his  Government  for  a reward  of  £800.  But  Sir 
give  them  the  Charles  Fitzroy,  the  u sporting  Governor/’  sus- 
pcrience.  But  pecting  the  Jump  to  be  a u plant”  on  the  Doua- 
M'Gregor  took  terawivel  plan*  and  that  its  true  origin  was  Cali- 
* loose  from  his  fornia,  refused  to  give  the  reward  in  advance  ; 
panion  more  to  but  promised  that  if  the  disclosure  should  prove 
dd  haunts,  and  valuable,  the  discoverer  should  he  liberally  re- 
warded. But  Mr.  Smith  would  no  more  trust  the 
lability  of  the  Government  than  the  Government  would  trust 
Humboldt  had  him  And  thus  he  lost  the  chance  of  immortal- 
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am*  ** 1 fe Mr  Subifa"  who  discover  J pirO|K^ition  ofCVov^iimtUt,  a&d  v*o£e.t'tfc\l  u.>  flu- 

mw* uf  Australia  fffec*  whirl)  !m  d^ajgnated,  m fxnnpany  with 

;;;  v ;'  ‘V-  JhoGoyenuiwnt^eoibgifit  ThafinU 

^ place  where  search  was  tuade  wa*  at 

. ik % Smiunnhili  C reek,  near  the  toi»u  of 
y ; .v^  fra&aJg  Bulluml,  on  the  »esi«m  fcide  of  the 

' W3k  \^Xs£W^"'  mountains.  l>0  miU*  from  Sydney . 

■'.  fe  very  dfeict  where  pVlM‘C*ri'g‘>r 

Jf  professed  to  likre  found  hig  t^ug- 

^ ^ ‘ U>rlj  hi  May  ihr  dinpoverr  hc^ran 

;1  bruited  zbivtitir  find  by  tfej&h 

i •'.:  aW  ot  tfe  xtioniii  hujidnxUof  person* 

;f.  #£•'  *-<tz  \%cfe  at  Suwnu’r&U  Creek, 

" ^8  - Tw  v^bich  f bp^  g*ye  the  .name  of 

Hk  Ciphif ^'hreft  days  aft^t  thrif  t he 

Government  issued  a pmeldmm i ■ w 

rlaimhig  iaC  l ho  property ■ of  the- 
\ ' :.C  Crown  ail  found  in  ifr  natural 

\ ia  ^ /\  t$2  place  of  deposit,  whether  on  public* 

\ lit.  - r or  private  lands . forbidding  ai\  per- 

V -attn*  in  dig:  or  »?eareh  lurgoUf  mi 

A JT  * vj  C lowj).  lundu,  without  previously 

\ t 9 procuring  a,  11  oblige , ami  s&rtljrtig 

\ W the  amount  of  the  '**  Roy alty"  to  ju* 

\ l J&  paid  hV  those  obtaining  gtfld  an 

Ia|  jBjf  the  ikm  of  June  tbr.  euwm 

yjgj^  $f;  :&aS  had  set  , lo'wiml  >h*  .'g^Ul- 

71  ‘ OTTttttftWs  di^om^e  Sidney  attuned  a now 

^Ll  *' ■ * Vy  ;.  ;_  .aspect.  Blue  and  rctl  vVooJcn 

^ •&§'  -CyC;:>C''C  shift*  and-  Udlifornb  halft  became. 

^ tW  ahow*goo<l5  in  ibe  £&«hifcitfcblf' 

, _3Nfc.:Tr-^  --  ' ^yjaL^U'  <hrypt«  ; froa>  the  tUwb  of  Readies 

• :-:y$gB$fe  . JigpUiyed  for  £aiof  a stranger  wuoid 
r^gP**’’'  isrnm***.-  ^ guin  an  alafiuiDg  icipTes^iioh  M.tior 

: Water- 

walv 

0iii  the  Hrnjy  apii  the  Man  VeVe  at  hand  | gania ting  gold  *i}H;  |«rra.^rv»?d  prpywihna,  *pruig- 
.toiefig  thof*  person*  whom  the  gold-fields  ef  zsart*  for  ibi?  digtrmg^.  cmhoa;  \n‘>ti  pruYpecting- 
Liijifonud  had  attracted  from  ‘Sydney,  was  )EI«ir  p4pa,  became  Ole  le;idio^  teatUre^  of  rjowdpapor 
**T'i  Emigr^U  from  tliH  penal  adyertimufcnta.  li)tr  bo6k’eeh«ffS  fouml  their 

sukm*  were  not  in  the  beat  odor  in  the  new  trdde  limited  to  7'  and 

Sterr;  the  .ifcpy ^ .43»d^ hf  dudge. Lyritdi  IWtfan  1$  *‘  IJnid^it^ger >..  Guides  “‘  Cuuyeraatirm  tOdk  a 
be  ippfittl  ?«?  item*  by  wuy  of  pre*  ARTIS'  - ; 

r«t her  than  pf/ptuiii^hixifeat,  wrth  very  *'  Art)  you  V’-  - Ifx^  yosvr  ^vom*  gone 
irioceiifortAtik^  ; and  hint*  wbteh  ad-  y«*t! M t^w  the  4 mg:  ^ueHbAM>  Tm  6iuL 

of  no  ( nder^tAndiii^ . wfe  ^i¥^n  tJKc»f  den  intrtu'um  ul  gold,  tll^aifhoil  >OMoiy  ja  noieh 
t&eir  pt cfcr ue^  Id  y<iry  WeU  tie  itiMpMspa^d  with,  a*  iho  tifktt i«Vnft  ^°W  boating 

H r Rwgfat*^ '*e*r»8.:  to  fihv^  feu  ‘itul  l^duf fel  lodg  dfetffe  fe  ^iuet  aqueaUa 

L^r.oritde  mnir,  a»d  A ^ not  itilirtirad  ruefea.  The  orAU  xm: red  Ui  't^i I . ihr  time  *t 

?rfw  the  auepicidue  place  from  whence 3u»  .c**ti6  least,  was  the  enuaJ  of  apy  <inp.  . Tradfiuaeru 
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WOt NU  TO  TH8  lll'OUl-NttB 

the  company  with  whom  the  miner  found  him-  tomplated  al  a distance  Nuggets  were  like 
self  none  of  the  most  select.  To  dwell  in  tents  angel#’  visits,  few  and  tar  between.”  Rocking 
was  hardly  a#  poetic  a#  it  had  seemed  when  con-  the  cradle  was  quite  a dilferent  thing  from  th* 


U1 NNKK  AT  TUB  PJOOINOH. 
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# ^uayare&t  to  a tent  or  .gUuyan  crowd-  (he  weight,  which  had  apparently  «r*gmai{r 
>1  «ia««  vf  ^wished  human  being;#  in  JtXmned  ^.iii  of  it,,  Ufa?  th*r  man  who  drew  zm 

ciiibi  sbtrivrkrui  Vvot)i:  tiJ{  mid-doy  in  the  water,  elephant  in  a lottery,  the  tfbfctcrr  was  at  a toss 
totttich  *Z noon ^ a baaty  mna!  of  rnuitnn,  dumper.  hW  tu  dispose  of  his  prixe.  Ai  last  he  enre 
and  &oijb  l^  wahout  stopping  for  ablution,  eluded  to  break  U tfp«  put  it  \a  a pair  rtf  saddle- 
*nt)  6adt  to  the  fuinrv*  till  d:irk,  wo*  MomctUing  hag*;  and  mow*  it  home  on  forfeeta-ck.  a tS<l*  of 
dhiTeruny  had  not  bar  gained  toev  for-  many  hours.  Ae  he  wa#  oompeilml  to  {piff.tu' 

Apt  to  hi’  ni&ile  in  a day  Of  the  ' m me  hum^n  hobur.uon  for  refreshment.  he 
thousand*  at  tit#  £atne«,  the.  Government,  Gom-  wdid  Rlt  iUfe ■■ssuidJj»4»4g*i/  Wil>t  /ortunl  ihiiilTer* 
iuwdoifKt  /Kartell  that  about  ttfiMifths  vm*  tfitec,  tindfimg  them  cvreU*ndy^vcr  a nib  fence 
£re  duUwr*  a day';  uhwit  thg  mie  prp*  ^trJi  ftyV'  mh\o  511  spieimi ^looking 

prttkn  gatweJ  irom  fifty  p-ente  to  a do! Ur  *r»d  4.  hy^tjuder^  r^^^p*  stockman,  perhaps  luuh- 

kif  ; md  the  remainder  wanted  iwdiiug.  By  ryt^^r-rW^iid  remark.  diterrogamely.  44  Oh 
die  ifrsrt.  of  daiy—tUcf  AuatiaViai!  mkLwihter-~-«.  the  d&6tti£  Would  answer,  endeavoring  to 

jjedaiua  hid  (a.kea  fd^ee;  w^hi?r  gre^  -ttU*y  : an . .apparent 1 j«€t,  “full  of 

; the -Hf eit. fm*  flooded,  <;»  ifetf  , gob!; >l\cour*fc  l:J  Whon  the  gig*ntio  nujrgvu. 

r Q*i  41..  tb*  Vk  ^vl^lijyr-  .eama  tp  he  ■yrigtiod,  they  were  foarid  to  roruain 
and  the.  ttiim  Wte  t#  iho  aW  j <i  little  mdrtl  than  a hundred  pound#  of  pure 

•i*n«wre  of  df'"pwpg  prhVpectift^  in  i vr;»rtthT  as.  mctiiJ,  more  than  twenty  Shouwmil 

,ff '‘‘’’V  :*J;  ' ’ . . ■:'  . '*•"'••  duffore  Bat  now  the 

thought  fished  upon 

/*  ^ <Vl'  . lb*  doctor  tha*vh«d  it 

re ai;viivt?d  u n broken , it 

rimriitl  hwi*  bi^n  wort  b 

. iiioch  m^rea5y  a firpe<v 

xi  jtifrjjr  ii\\?x>  i -atriHt  a fortune 

. «:v  /;«•,  • he^«>  made 


^ /'  o>.e»»ty  t ill*!- 

klr*  by  a single  daiy’s  ■ 
rido,  h»ji  as  . ibr  xut- 
' ’:’... forpnnue  individual, 
w I »«>  ii  axi  i » fs  t fen  lin  ms 

.-(viiU  vOi  1 h-u'jhl  i> 

“ :^k  had  taken  bis 

with  itfroui  13aUu<r«t 
to  >SydnyyT  when  he 
W;m  Rapped  by  afj  odie^r  vd  0«verm?i/Mit.  who 
Huiuwl  tin;  priie  as  the  property'  hf  till? 'Crown 
— tin*  doetfir  hid  hot  *mt  a Uccn*»o  to 

kfareh  ft)r.  ’ TW  4»tdvnpiud  >nere.ha«U 
fti*n;i  At:tv td  :h»u  deiiv-er,  h*uf  U was  of  no 

av:-y|  ; the  oiiie^r  iAi»k  p'^M’^Von  nf  the  prize. 
W0$!wt  Ai  %dmvy  U wna  restored  to  the  poor 
merchant  vu  cmjdiUon  of  h*i>  paympjo  “ Royalty  ” 
■of  re?r  !?>«>,  , ami  un  aiidiiipmT  percentage 
f< » t fb*  &ihr  c t by : Q uv e. tn ww  from  Bath- 

urpti  To  avoid  all  firrfi^i  chat  fee  of  acmdeuU, 
it  was  shipped  by  ita  b&rwsetl  owner  for  Eng- 
land on  tin*  very  day  of  its  arrival  in ■ Sydney ,,: 
with  strict  orders  that  if  should  V»e  eOYisigTteil  Ui 
the  milling- pot  immedVately  on  it#  artivaT  in 
KuplaoJ  *,  in  ordpi;  thal  il«  identity  might  be 
destroyed  And  se-^-f-Ii^hAtde  Mtihr'***  End^ 


.aoi#i3  e«osrM.'Ti;>u 

_;uf  f.  drp ^d|^ging»/r  carrying  thtdr  imp  fo- 
ment# sO  at  \nl  thev  might  Many 

*dd  their  intpir^fi^hik  niaVstureii  ibr  a 4ritU*T  aiml 
n^e  th^ir  way  home  war*]  v pursued  by  the  jeers 
if  thej>a«iiet^by . and  mot  pverv  where  by  the 
tutoiag  fjovf^jarj, l>  Have  you  sold  yodircmlfe  v' 

• 1:*  -jf tim^ i*m  fount}  the  latnoua  Hun- 
drcd^p/»tU)Vl  LUtiipT*  vvho^e hUto/y  would  hjrnish 
jv^'xA?  <br  5 rornsuoe  A native  in  the  ser- 
' ^••r-  >f  1 c'  Ttmx  Dr.  Kerr,  was  hm rising  along, 
hitclwt  bauitl  thT^ngh  a shfjep-fun  wb^rn  Ub 
Wwi  «»4(bcd  a hundred  iitue*  before  His  oye» 

. sbatetto^  upon  tinb  yiiifare  of  a 

'■$<*%  of  iqoik#. ; arid  a blow  ^Uli  H/s  hatchet 
re^iiltvl  a Utass  of  gbid;  He  fuititrued  hack  to 
hie  master,  *bo  Uv»k  hureo  ind  ftx4»  folbfr  spofc 

The  krgeet  bh^k  wcighoil  75  pcundai  atid  by 
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das  ist  der  Nibelungen  Lied ” — Here  ends  the 
story  of  the  Australian  Nibelungen  Treasure. 

The  discoveries  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales 
were  soon  thrown  into  the  shade  by  still  more 
astounding  discoveries  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria, 
made  about  six  weeks  later.  We  have  before 
us  a print  of  the  curious  volcanic  hill  of  Bunin- 
yong  some  fifty  miles  from  Melbourne,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1850.  A fine  sweep  of  pastoral  land- 
scape, shaded  here  and  there  by  a solitary  gum- 
tree  occupies  the  foreground.  Over  this  a flock 
of  sheep  are  wandering  under  the  care  of  a soli- 
tary shepherd — sheep  and  shepherd  alike  uncon- 
scious that  they  were  walking  over  a golden 
pavement.  In  the  background  the  volcanic  hill 
of  Buninyong  rears  its  conical  head  in  the  dis- 
tance. Here  were  the  famous  diggings  of  Bal- 
larat— famous  for  a few  weeks,  that  is,  till  they 
were  eclipsed  by  the  still  more  famous  ones  of 
Mount  Alexander.  The  deposits  here  were  of 
richness  unexampled.  The  Governor  of  the  co- 
lony once  saw  eight  pounds*  weight — two  thou- 
sand dollars*  worth — washed  from  a couple  of 
pans-full  of  clay.  In  a fortnight  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Ballarat  diggings  Melbourne  was 
deserted.  The  mechanic  left  his  work-bench, 
the  carman  his  team,  the  servant  his  knives  and 
forks,  for  the  diggings.  The  tradesmen  and  mer- 
chants were  forced  to  follow — for  what  was  the 
use  of  their  staying  when  their  customers  were 
gone  1 What  an  overturn  there  was  ! How  gold 
levels  distinctions ! A flannel  shirt,  California  hat, 
and  unshorn  chin  became  emblems  of  nobility, 
and  took  the  front  rank  every  where.  A sad  case 
was  it  for  poor  helpless  mortals  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  waited  upon.  Governor  and 
Bishop  presented  a sorry  spectacle — the  former 
must  groom  his  own  horse,  and  the  latter  must 
black  his  own  shoes.  The  gouty  Judge  could 
get  to  court  only  by  being  wheeled  by  his  own 
sons — let  us  hope  that  these  modern  Biton  and 
Cleobis  will  not  fail  to  get  their  reward.  44  My 
good  fellow,*’  said  a spruce  new-comer  to  a rough 
looking  fellow,  44  carry  this  bag,  and  you  shall 
have  a shilling.”  The  other  coolly  transferred 
a quid  of  tobacco  from  one  cheek  to  the  other, 
as  he  placed  a cow-hide-shod  foot  on  a conve- 
nient stone,  with  the  words, 44  Here  my  fine  lad, 
tie  my  shoe  and  here’s  a half  crown  for  you.” 
And  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Twenty  thousand — 
thirty  thousand — forty  thousand  diggers  were 
vibrating  from  Ballarat  to  Mount  Alexander, 
from  Mount  Alexander  to  Bendigo  Creek,  from 
Bendigo  Creek  to  Fryar’s  Creek.  All  had  heard 
of  extraordinary  yields — of  gold  by  the  pound,  of 
nuggets  by  the  quart,  but  when  the  first  excite- 
ment was  over  it  was  seen  that  few  had  met| 
with  any  such  luck.  One  by  one  the  disappoint- 
ed diggers  slunk  back  to  their  former  posts.  | 
The  Governor’s  horse  rejoiced  in  the  care  of  his  J 
old  groom.  The  Bishop  grew  fat  and  rosy  in 
the  performance  of  his  spiritual  functions : his 
ancient  groom  blacked  his  shoes  once  more — for 
a reasonable  advance  on  his  old  wages.  The 
dutiful  sons  of  the  Judge  were  released  from 
the  task  of  wheeling  that  gouty  minister  of  the 


law ; and  at  the  latest  dates  society  had  fallen 
back  much  into  its  ancient  routine. 

Yet  not  wholly.  Taking  one  with  another, 
fifty  thousand  diggers  were  earning  each  at  the 
rate  of  a thousand  dollars  a year;  mechanics 
commanded  two  or  three  dollars  a day ; and 
shepherds  who  were  leaving  the  mines,  returned 
to  their  pastoral  pursuits,  their  Jews-harps  and 
accordeons,  at  a salary  of  one  hundred  and  fiftv 
or  two  hundred  dollars,  besides  unlimited  rations 
of  mutton  and  damper.  One  year’s  experiment 
of  the  Australian  gold  mines  has  added  to  the 
stock  of  precious  metals  the  amount  of  twen4y 
millions  of  dollars ; while  for  the  later  portions 
of  that  time,  which  may  be  assumed  to  present 
a fair  average  of  the  yield  for  a year  to  cor.»e. 
the  production  has  been  at  the  rate  of  fifty  mid 
ions  of  dollars  a year.  Divide  this  among  fiitv 
thousand  miners,  and  make  allowance  for  the 
increased  expense  and  decreased  comfort  of  liv- 
ing at  the  mines,  and  it  will  present  the  fair 
average  of  what  one  miner  with  another  may 
hope  to  gain.  The  shrewd  and  forecasting 
Yankees,  of  whom  some  five  thousand  have 
gone  there,  will  exceed  the  average,  while  some 
other  classes  of  emigrants  will  fall  as  much  be- 
low it. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  8.  C.  ABBOTT. 


THX  IMPERIAL  THRONE. 

THE  conspiracy  of  the  French  princes  for  the 
assassination  of  Napoleon,  roused  republican 
France  to  increased  efforts  to  consolidate  the 
new  government.  The  execution  of  the  Duke 
d’Enghien,  a prince  of  the  blood-royal,  exasper- 
ated the  feudal  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  in- 
spired them  with  additional  hostility  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  people.  The  royalists  con- 
sidered Napoleon,  with  his  almost  superhuman 
energy,  as  the  only  obstacle  to  their  projects. 
They  were  ready,  at  every  hazard,  to  strike  him 
down.  The  people  of  France,  profoundly  ad- 
miring the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  his  govern- 
ment, were  grateful  for  the  harmony  which  he 
had  restored  to  the  republic,  and  for  the  abound- 
ing prosperity  with  which,  by  his  labors,  it  had 
been  crowned.  Immediately,  in  the  legislative 
bodies,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  through  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  departments,  and  in  the 
camps  distributed  along  the  coasts,  all  tongues 
were  busy  in  pleading  that  the  crown  should  be 
placed  upon  that  brow,  on  whose  safety  reposed 
the  destinies  of  France.  It  was  declared  that 
experience  had  abundantly  proved  that  repub- 
licanism was  not  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
French  people  ; that  the  object  of  the  revolution 
was  accomplished,  in  reforming  abuses,  in  abol- 
ishing the  old  feudal  system,  and  in  limiting  the 
royal  authority ; and  that  now  the  dignity  and 
the  safety  of  France  required  that  Napoleon 
should  be  invested  with  regal  power,  that  he 
might  thus  be  on  a level  with  surrounding  mon- 
archs. 
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Never  was  the  impulsive  character  of  the 
French  people  more  conspicuous  than  on  this 
occasion.  Fouche,  in  the  ardor  of  his  zeal,  was 
the  first  to  approach  Napoleon,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  universal  desire.  In  reiterated  inter- 
views, he  represented  the  necessity  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  anxieties  of  France,  by  returning 
to  that  monarchical  form  of  government,  which 
might  appease  the  hostility  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  which  would  invest  the  person  of  Na- 
poleon with  new  sacredness,  and  which  would 
consolidate  the  work  of  the  revolution.  A blaze 
of  enthusiasm  flamed  overall  France  at  the  idea 
of  investing  the  First  Consul,  the  friend  of  the 
people,  and  the  idol  of  the  people,  with  imperial 
dignity.  Addresses  wefe  now  poured  in  upon 
Napoleon  without  number,  imploring  him  to  ac- 
cept the  crown  of  France.  The  First  Consul 
sent  for  Lebrun  and  Cambaceres,  to  confer  with 
them  upon  the  subject.  Frankly  he  avowed  that 
he  wished  to  ascend  the  throne,  stating  that  it 
was  manifest  to  every  one,  that  France  desired 
a king  ; that  every  day  she  was  receding  farther 
from  the  wild  excesses  of  the  revolution  ; that 
the  adoption  of  the  forms  of  monarchy  would  be 
an  act  of  conciliation  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
would  enable  him,  with  less  opposition  from 
abroad,  to  promote  the  popular  interests  of 
France. 

Napoleon,  with  his  accustomed  prudence,  im- 
mediately sent  to  most  of  the  governments  of 
Europe,  to  ascertain  if  the  change  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  them.  France  was  at  war  with  En- 
gland, consequently  the  consent  of  that  power 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  hostile  attitude 
w hich  Russia  had  recently  assumed,  rendered  it 
a point  of  dignity  not  to  address  her.  Prussia, 
Austria,  Spain,  and  the  minor  powers  were  con- 
sulted. As  it  was  now  generally  esteemed  im- 
possible throughout  Europe  that  the  Bourbons 
could  be  restored,  all  the  courts  experienced 
much  satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  having  the  repub- 
lic abolished  in  France.  The  King  of  Prussia 
wrote,  writh  his  own  hand,  to  his  minister  in 
Paris,  in  the  following  cordial  terms  : “ I un- 
hesitatingly authorize  you,  to  seize  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  to  make  known  to  M.  Tal- 
leyrand, that  after  having  seen  the  supreme 
power  conferred  for  life  upon  the  First  Consul, 
I should  see,  with  still  greater  interest,  the  pub- 
lic order,  established  by  his  wisdom  and  his 
great  actions,  consolidated  by  the  hereditary  es- 
tablishment of  his  family  ; and  that  I should 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it.”  This  letter, 
written  but  about  a fortnight  after  the  execution 
of  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  seems  to  indicate,  that 
however  deeply  that  event  might  have  been  de- 
plored by  the  courts  of  Europe,  the  exasperating 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  reprisal  were 
fully  appreciated.  The  Emperor  Francis  of  Aus- 
tria promptly  assured  Napoleon  of  his  readiness 
to  recognize  that  change  in  the  government  of 
France  which  could  not  but  be  acceptable  to  the 
surrounding  monarchies.  This  was  the  general 
sentiment  throughout  all  of  the  courts  of  Europe. 

Bourrienne,  in  conversation  with  Napoleon 
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one  day,  remarked  that  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Napoleon  to  get  himself  ac- 
knowledged emperor  by  the  old  reigning  fam- 
ilies of  Europe.  “ If  it  comes  to  that,”  he  re- 
plied, “ I will  dethrone  them  all,  and  then  I shall 
be  the  oldest  sovereign  among  them.” 

The  Senate  of  France,  by  unanimous  acclam- 
ation, without  a single  dissentient  voice,  passed 
the  decree,  “ That  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be  named 
Emperor,  and  in  that  capacity  invested  with  the 
government  of  the  French  Republic.”  The  Sen- 
ate, in  its  enthusiasm,  resolved  to  go  in  a body 
to  St.  Cloud,  to  present  the  decree  to  the  First 
Consul,  and  to  salute  him  as  Emperor.  It  was 
the  18th  of  May,  1804.  The  fields  were  green, 
the  trees  in  full  foliage,  and  the  bland  atmos- 
phere of  the  most  lovely  of  spring  mornings 
exhilarated  ail  spirits.  A long  procession  of 
carriages,  escorted  by  a brilliant  guard  of  caval- 
ry, conveyed  the  senators  to  the  rural  palace  of 
St.  Cloud.  Napoleon,  with  that  perfect  tran- 
quillity of  spirit  which  seemed  never  to  forsake 
him,  was  ready  to  receive  them.  Josephine 
stood  by  his  side,  flushed  with  agitation,  trem- 
bling in  anticipation  of  the  future,  yet  gratified 
at  the  new  honor  about  to  be  conferred  upon  her 
husband.  Cambaceres,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, bowing  profoundly  before  his  former  col- 
league, now  his  new  sovereign,  thus  addressed 
him : 

“ Sire.  Four  years  ago  the  affection  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  French  people  intrusted  the 
reins  of  government  to  your  Majesty,  and  the 
constitutions  of  the  state  had  already  left  to  you 
the  choice  of  a successor.  The  more  imposing 
title  which  is  now  decreed  to  you,  therefore,  is 
but  a tribute  that  the  nation  payB  to  its  own  dig- 
nity, and  to  the  necessity  it  experiences  of  daily 
offering  you  new  proofs  of  its  daily  increasing 
respect  and  attachment.  How,  indeed,  can  the 
French  people  reflect,  without  enthusiasm,  upon 
the  happiness  it  has  experienced  since  provi- 
dence prompted  it  to  throw  itself  into  your  arms? 
Our  armies  were  vanquished,  the  finances  in 
disorder,  public  credit  was  annihilated ; the 
remnants  of  our  ancient  splendor  were  dis- 
puted by  factions  ; the  ideas  of  religion,  and 
even  of  morality,  were  obscured.  Your  Majesty 
appeared.  You  recalled  victory  to  our  standards. 
You  restored  order  and  economy  in  the  public 
expenditure.  The  nation,  encouraged  by  the 
use  you  made  of  them,  took  confidence  in  its 
own  resources.  Your  wisdom  calmed  down  the 
fury  of  parties.  Religion  saw  her  altars  raised 
again.  Finally — and  that  is  doubtless  the  great- 
est of  the  miracles  worked  by  your  genius — that 
people,  whom  civil  ferments  had  rendered  indo- 
cile to  all  restraints,  and  inimical  to  all  authority, 
have  been,  by  you,  taught  to  cherish  and  respect 
a power  exercised  only  for  its  repose  and  glory.” 

The  moment  these  words  were  concluded,  the 
cry  of  “Vive  TEmpereur”  resounded,  in  tones  of 
deepest  enthusiasm,  throughout  the  palace.  The 
multitude,  drawn  by  the  occasion  to  the  court- 
yard and  the  gardens,  caught  the  cry,  and  re- 
| peated  it  with  reiterated  and  joyful  shouts.  As 
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Rome,  ta  place  the  crown  upon  a monarch's 
brow  Pina  ro>%^vi?rj  promptly  yielded  to 
the  wishes  ofhis  illustrious  friend.  It  was  now 
the  mouth  of  May.  K^r6(^>ti:. Wished,  before 
the  coronation,' to'  accomplish  his  projected  at- 
tack upon  England.  The  preparation?  wore 
finally  so  matured,  tln>l  tfv<*n  Napoleon  became 
Kariguixic  of 8ttcee6»  Hu  iiamediaiely  visited  all 
the  rampy  upofi  th*  cna*t,  and  inspected  them 
with  the  ufcnfw  ear*  JHo  iwehA'xaiiiiit^d  the 
flotilla,  boat  by  boat,  io  *ce  if  r *cry  order  bad 
been  strtetlv  atteidleii.to  Every  thing  was  in 
ommianOe  with  liLan  wuhe*.  A ma^tnfioenf 
spectacle  y^ae  b&tiaife pd^fivf,  the  prt?*«<V<?0  of.  t h* 
Engjijfh  sqtmdrdnj  fbr  the  distribution  of  the 
crons*’*  of  U<o  v Legion  of  Honor,"1  Napoleon 
Wet*  *tvue«l  npoit  a throno,  eirttifnictfA  on  >he 
‘brink  of  t tyo  'w'P'tfw  W>lh  h**  magnificent  anf»y 
u«*f>mbhxh  #\  tip;  fattn  of  >t  (^ht-?}ycnkr:  &mpfri~ 
theritiity  hTburtiJ/.h^.b'/Tl)^ 
dhou^and  nice  filkd  tho  «i i:  ; 'dhe sxfdo*fon  ot 
thousand#  ofpusY * of  ;ttri I ietyv  of  ki&Sriv* t vafe- 
hre,  sent  their  rovurborstion*  eunxtothe  shores 
Gf  England.  The  imptexsWe  scene  filled  all 


tfoon  as  siknee  Was  restored*  briefly 

replied,  i it  the  following  ictvaz \ 

If  Every  thing  which  can  the  weal 

rif-Ute  count ry  is  ea^nHally  enimPut nd  W.i l h toy 
happiness  i accept  t h e ritkb *w hkli  y no  believe 
lo  be  useful  to  the  glory  of  the  d;t>ion.  I 
«tbmk  to  the  peopk  the  saucth***  <?f  the  law 
flf  hmditary  feUcct'stioti.  t hope  ifitd  Era  nee 
will  Tjevcf  lepcnt  of  the  honors  with  w hich  she 
ahatl  invest  my  faauOy.  At  all  eteiue,  tnv  spirit 
will  na  longer  £>£  with  itir  posterity  on  that  day 
when  it  shall  crea»e  to  merit  the  lore  arid  confi- 
dence of  the  grand  nation  ” 

Cajnb»cwi»s  t!;«0  addressed  a few  words  of 
efttogtaiVijitiritri  in  ftic  Empress  Josephine.  to 
which  *i\«  - replied  milt:  ■ by  .he?  •;. t>wra. . Napoleon, 
desirous  df  the  new  I y t«tablish*?4 

throne  tyy.nl I IhoVe  'irifl uener $ win c fi  could 
it  btebriity,  evsifs^rd  ty  h.fVe  hllttiwtdf  (irnwn*‘d  by 

theTopo;  in  fzm:,  h,  WjH  he  ifenkmhr rinl  ikm 


peh^oru  Jfo.  fgh  grateful  for  the  .fiiyors  which 
the  First  C^rprp!  hod  conferred upon  tbeGhurdi,. 
Nnvsr  be  to  re  had  a Tope  condescended  to  leave 

v'  ••■  ’ ’ %?»«>&*  ■ ;■•  "^N:;4iipp 
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she  might  snnihiWe  her  fiiiii&riAVft  foe  The 
Mhd*t*'r  of  Mann**,  ^mnbHirg  for  tlio  hu\  of'i he* 
:Kmp*r#. is  seised  the  rudder.,  ;nui  was  Abouf  to. 
After  the  von  mi?  of  %he  h^i'gtx  An  imperative 
gtmit*  Ptfi&i  N**pideonjne*i^  flu'  mo Yemeni* 
and the  Napoleon 

was  *LT4tm?itti£  the'  ftigbto  With  hm  lefawsupe* 
when  .'suddenly  *he  discharged  her  broadside 
The  temped  of  irdtt  wan  buried  around  them, 
lathing  the  water  into  foam,  yet  m>  ppc  waa  in- 
jured. The  rest  of  ihc  gnn-boat*  rapidly 
up  and  as&aiUtsi  the  Engli>«h  with  « shower  of 
balls  ami  grape-shot  the  frigate.  seriously 

daniaged*  was  obliged  to  nUuid  mt  U>  sea.  The 
brigs  soon  followed.  $ori<ntsdv  batted,  a?>d  JW?e 
no  riddled  t halt  die  wrap  .s ven  to  sink* 

Napoleon,  rielrghlwl  with  . the  result  of  the  bat- 


tle, wrote  to  Mixsftftt!  JSouU  •/ \‘  The  little  battle 
at  which  I was  present*  ban  produced  an  iro- 
mem**  effect  in  England,  fct  hat*  erected  st  real 
ularrc  there.  The  hoAdwns,  wbieit  are  <ro 
board  the  gup-boaic^  uti  admit*  h!y.  The  pri- 
vate information  that  I have  received  malw«  the 
loss  of  the  enemy-  sixty  won  ruled,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  .killed.  The  frigate  vm  much 
damaged- r’  The  lo*s  of  tho  Emmie  wa*  bgt  two 
killed,  and  eerert  wounded 

England  watf  now  tfcomtighly  afurmed,  It 
was  evident  to  all,  that  Herculean  aua  war  the 
tfjUerpfiip*  of  Luvailing  England.  Napoleon  had 
aeevinni luted  irmtenaU  comuiensiirafce  with  the 
bndertaku\T  . All  France  was  in  a state  of  the 
htgbeef  *»tlu/*i»sm.  The  most  magnificent  prep- 
arations *ri*rp-  being  made  for  the  coronation. 
The  rai^ot  b*4  spread  abroad  that  the  Pope  was 


Mil  for  the,  ihgiue.  He  »tw  atvare  that  the 
**tlor*  imd  soMiers,  who  admired  his  fearless 
tutiiv  upo/i  the  feborcH  aOmefunn*  asked  thern- 
inm  he  would  be  equally  during  upon  the 
■■&&/  Me  wished  to  *nUghl*ri  them  upon  that 
point.  The  imperial  barge,  brilliantly  decorated 
with  banner*,  rapidly  approached  the  frigate.; 
suspecting  the  precious  freight;  it  how,  re- 
her  fire,  that  with  one  crushing  broadside 
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coming  to  Paris  to  crown  the  Emperor.  The 
devout  population  heard  the  news  with  wonder 
and  admiration.  Opposition,  however,  arose  in 
the  Council  of  State.  Many  arguments  were 
urged  against  receiving  the  crown  from  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  which  was  in  reality  con- 
ferred by  the  will  of  the  nation  and  the  exploits 
of  the  army.  Napoleon  was  as  powerful  in  the 
cabinet  as  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  arguments 
were  as  decisive  as  his  bomb-shells.  He  ter- 
minated the  discussion  by  this  pointed  question  : 
“Gentlemen,  you  are  deliberating  at  Paris,  at 
the  Tuileries.  Suppose  that  you  were  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  British  Cabinet — that  you  were  the 
Ministers  of  the  King  of  England,  and  that  you 
were  informed  that  at  this  moment,  the  Pope 
crosses  the  Alps  to  crown  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Would  you  look  upon  that  as  a tri- 
umph for  England  or  for  Franco'!”  This  set- 
tled the  question  beyond  reply. 

Napoleon  justly  considered  that  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  Pope,  would,  in  the  eyes  of  Catholic 
Europe,  be  a seal  of  his  legitimacy  as  a sove- 
reign, which  nothing  else  could  supply.  His 
letter  to  the  Pope  was  thus  expressed : “ Most 
Holy  Father — The  happy  effect  produced  upon 
the  character  and  the  morality  of  my  people  by 
the  re-establishment  of  religion,  induces  me  to 
beg  your  Holiness  to  give  me  a new  proof  of 
your  interest  in  my  destiny,  and  in  that  of  this 
great  nation,  in  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
junctures presented  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
I beg  you  to  come  and  give,  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, a religious  character  to  the  anointing  and 
coronation  of  the  first  Emperor  of  the  French. 
That  ceremony  will  acquire  a new  lustre  by  be- 
ing performed  by  your  Holiness  in  person.  It 
will  bring  down  upon  yourself  and  our  people 
the  blessing  of  God,  whose  decrees  rule  the  des- 
tiny of  empires  and  families.  Your  Holiness  is 
aware  of  the  affectionate  sentiments  I have  long 
borne  toward  you,  and  can  thence  judge  of  the 
pleasure  that  this  occurrence  will  afford  me,  of 
testifying  them  anew.  We  pray  God  that  he 
may  preserve  you,  most  Holy  Father,  for  many 
years,  to  rule  and  govern  our  mother,  the  Holy 
Church. — Your  dutiful  son,  Napoleon.” 

The  Pope  was  not  insensible  to  ridicule.  The 
nickname  his  enemies  gave  him,  of  Chaplain  to 
Napoleon , wounded  him  deeply.  And  though 
the  Pope  for  a little  time  hesitated,  he  at  length 
yielded  himself  entirely  to  the  wishes  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

Josephine  trembled  in  view  of  the  height  to 
which  her  husband  had  attained.  Rumors  still 
filled  the  air  that  state  necessity  required  that 
Napoleon  should  be  the  founder  of  a new  dy- 
nasty, that  he  should  transmit  his  crown  to  his 
descendants,  and  that  divorce  was  essential,  that 
he  might  be  blest  with  an  heir.  She  ardently 
desired  that  she  might  be  crowned  with  her  hus- 
band, for  it  would  be  a new  tie  to  bind  Napoleon 
. to  her,  and  a new  guarantee  against  that  divorce 
which  ever  haunted  her  with  the  most  fearful 
forebodings.  Napoleon  loved  her  tenderly,  and 
yet  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  apparent  pol- 
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icy  of  entering  into  a new  nuptial  alliance.  A 
scene  occurred  at  this  time  between  them,  when 
Napoleon  was  so  much  overcome  by  the  fearful 
apprehensions,  the  love,  and  the  grief  of  his  wife, 
that,  in  a sudden  outburst  of  affection,  he  threw 
his  arms  around  her,  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
and  assured  her,  that  whatever  policy  might  re- 
quire, he  never  could  gain  strength  to  separate 
from  one  whom  he  loved  so  dearly.  He  declared 
that  she  should  be  crowned  with  him,  and  that 
she  should  receive,  at  his  side,  and  from  the 
hands  of  the  Pope,  the  divine  consecration.  It 
was  now  the  last  of  November.  Every  thing 
was  in  readiness  at  Notre  Dame.  Pius  VII. 
commenced  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Paris. 
He  was  every  where  received  in  France  with  the 
highest  marks  of  respect  and  attention.  As  the 
pontifical  cortege  arrived  at  the  Palace  of  Fon- 
tainebleau, Napoleon,  on  horseback,  with  a mag- 
nificent retinue,  met  the  Pope.  Alighting,  the 
Emperor  embraced  the  Holy  Father,  and  the  two 
sovereigns  entered  the  carriage  together,  the  Em- 
peror courteously  assigning  the  right  side  to  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  At  the  rural  Palace  of 
Fontainebleau,  he  was  received  with  a degree 
of  splendor  which  both  delighted  and  amazed 
him.  The  mild  and  benevolent  countenance, 
and  the  dignified  manners  of  Pius  VII.  won  all 
hearts.  After  three  days  of  repose,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope,  entering  the  same  carriage,  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris.  The  Pope  was  lodged  in  the 
Pavilion  of  Flora,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
which  had  been  sumptuously  prepared  for  Bis 
reception.  With  a delicacy  characteristic  of 
Napoleon,  the  Pope  found  his  apartments  fur- 
nished, in  every  respect,  precisely  like  those  he 
had  left  in  the  Vatican.  Thus  the  aged  prelate 
truly  found  himself  at  home. 

The  populace  of  Paris  daily  crowded  beneath 
the  windows  of  the  Tuileries,  soliciting  his  ap- 
pearance. The  fame  of  his  benignity  had  spread 
through  the  capital.  Pius  VII.  frequently  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  balcony  of  the  Tuileries, 
always  accompanied  by  Napoleon,  and  was  sa- 
luted with  most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  The 
vast  throng  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees 
before  him,  and  implored  the  pontifical  benedic- 
tion. Strange  inconsistency  ! But  ten  years 
before,  the  populace  of  Paris  had  hunted  the 
priests  of  Rome  through  the  streets,  and  had  shot 
them  down  without  mercy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  all  relig- 
ious ceremonies  had  been  abolished,  and  they 
were  only  united  by  a civil  bond.  Napoleon  had 
endeavored  to  reform  this  state  of  things,  and 
upon  the  marriage  of  his  sister  to  Murat,  he 
insisted  upon  their  receiving  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction of  the  church. 

Josephine  immediately  interceded  with  the 
Pope,  to  secure  for  herself  the  blessing  of  a 
religious  sanction  upon  her  union.  With  deep 
emotion,  and  heartfelt  delight,  on  the  very  night 
preceding  the  coronation,  the  marriage  between 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  was  secretly  celebrated 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries.  Upon  this  occa- 
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Josephine  was  perfect  ly  overcome  with  enio- 
ud?l  On  the  following  morning,  her  reddened 
eye*  still  testified  to  the  tears  she  bad  shed. 

•Sunday,  the  2d  of  December,  was  a clear,  cold 
winter's  Jay  All  Paris  was  in  a state  of  the 
highest  enthusiasm  to  witness  the  coronation  of 
the  Emperor.  The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  was 
decorated  with  surpassing  magnificence.  The 
gorgeous  drapery  of  silken  velvet  orna- 
mented the  walls,  descending  from  the  roof  to 
the  pavement.  An  immense  throne  was  erected 
for  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  raised  upon  twenty-four  steps.  The 
Emperor  left  the  Tui lories  in  a carriage  com- 
pletely surrounded  with  glass.  His  costume 
was  designed  by  the  most  distinguished  painter  of 
the  day  The  acclamations  of  immense  crowd* 
followed  him,  and  ail  were  delighted  to  see  the 
ttiol  of  the  people  become  the  Emperor  of  Prance. 
With  a golden  laurel  upon  that  noble  brow, 
wliieh  attracted  the  attention  of  every  observer, 
Napoleon  entered  the  church,  while  five  hundred 
musicians  pealed  forth  a solemn  chant.  The 
Pops  anointed  the  Emperor,  blessed  the  sword, 
md  the  sceptre,  and  as  he  approached  to  take 
up  the  crown,  Napoleon  firmly  aul  with  dignity 
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in  which  all  the  restraints  of  Christian  morality 
had  been  swept  away,  had  availed  herself  of  the 
facile  liberty  of  divorce  from  her  husband,  and 
had  formed  other  unions  Josephine,  in  her 
days  of  adversity,  had  received  favors  from  the 
Duchess,  and  wished  to  testify  her  gratitude,  by 
receiving  her  at  court.  Napoleon  peremptorily 
refused.  Josephine  thus  wrote  to  her  friend 
u I am  deeply  afflicted.  My  former  friends, 
supposing  that  I mu  able  to  obtain  the  fulfillment 
of  all  my  wishes,  must  suppose  that  I have  tor- 
gotten  the  past.  Alas!  it  is  not  so.  The  Em- 
peror, indignant  at  the  total  disregard  of  moral- 
ity, and  alarmed  at  the  progress  it  might  still 
make,  is  resolved  that  the  example  of  a life  of 
regularity  and  of  religion  shall  be  presented  at 


the  palace  where  he  reigns.  Desirous  of  strength- 
ening more  and  more  the  church  re-established 
by  himself,  and  unable  to  change  the  laws  ap- 
pointed hy  her  observances,  his  intention  is,  at 
least,  to  keep  at  a distance  from  his  court  all 
who  may  have  availed  themselves  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a divorce  Hence  the  cause  of  his  re- 
fusing the  favor  f asked,  of  having  you  with  me 
The  refusal  has  occasioned  me  unspeakable  re- 
gret, hut  he  is  too  absolute  to  leave  even  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  retract." 

The  season  was  now  so  inclement  that  the 
Pope  c«*uld  not  immediately  repass  the  Alps 
Napoleon,  by  his  frankness,  courtesy,  and  kind- 
liness gained  the  most  sincere  affection  of  the 
Holy  Pontiff  The  Pope  became  one  of  the  most 
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ardent  admirers  of  that  extraordinary  man,  who 
won  the  lore  of  all  that  approached  him. 

The  loss  of  time  appeared  to  the  Emperor  so 
great  a calamity  that  he  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
unite  an  indispensable  solemnity  to  some  day 
already  devoted  to  sacred  purposes.  44  What 
renders  me,”  he  said,  “ most  hostile  to  the  Cath> 
otic  worship  are  the  numerous  festivals,  form- 
erly observed.  A saint's  day  is  a day  of  idleness, 
and  I do  not  wish  for  that.  People  must  labor, 
in  order  to  live.  I shall  consent  to  four  holy- 
days  during  the  year,  but  to  no  more.  If  the 
gentlemen  from  Rome  are  not  satisfied  with 
that,  they  must  take  their  departure.’1 

One  great  cause  of  the  hostility  of  monarchical 
Europe  against  republican  France,  was  the  ap- 
prehension entertained  by  the  allied  monarchs 
that  republican  principles  might  extend  through 
their  dominions.  One  of  the  considerations 
which  influenced  Napoleon  in  changing  the  gov- 
ernment from  a republic  to  an  empire,  was  the 
hope  that  Europe  would  be  conciliated  by  this 
change.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  his  enthrone- 
ment, was  to  make  a new  attempt  in  behalf  of 
peace.  Again  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
King  of  England.  His  letter  was  thus  expressed. 

u Sir,  my  Brother  : — Called  to  the  throne  by 
Providence,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  army,  my  first  desire  is 
peace.  F ranee  and  England,  abusing  their  pros- 
perity, may  contend  for  ages.  But  do  their  re- 
spective governments  fulfill  their  most  sacred 
duties,  in  causing  so  much  blood  to  be  vainly 
shed,  without  the  hope  of  advantage  or  prospect 
of  cessation  1 I do  not  conceive  that  it  can  be 
deemed  dishonorable  in  me  to  make  the  first 
advances.  I believe  it  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  to  the  world  that  I dread  none  of  the 
chances  of  war,  which  indeed  offer  nothing 
which  I can  fear.  Though  peace  is  the  wish 
of  my  heart,  yet  war  has  never  been  adverse  to 
my  gloTy.  I conjure  your  Majesty  then,  not  to 
refuse  the  happiness,  of  giving  peace  to  the 
world.  Delay  not  that  grateful  satisfaction,  that 
it  may  be  a legacy  for  your  children ; for  never 
have  arisen  more  favorable  circumstances,  nor 
a more  propitious  moment  for  calming  every 
passion  and  displaying  the  best  feelings  of  hu-  i 
manity  and  reason.  That  moment  once  lost,  i 
what  term  shall  we  set  to  a struggle,  which  all 
my  efforts  have  been  unable  to  terminate.  In 
the  space  of  ten  years  your  Majesty  has  gained  ! 
more  in  wealth  and  territory  (referring  to  the 
vast  conquests  of  England  in  India)  than  the 
extent  of  Europe  comprehends.  Your  people 
have  attained  the  height  of  prosperity.  What 
then  has  your  Majesty  to  hope  from  war]  The 
world  is  sufficiently  extensive  for  our  two  na- 
tions ; and  reason  might  assist  us  to  discover 
the  means  of  conciliating  all,  were  both  parties 
animated  by  a spirit  of  reconcilement.  At  all 
events,  I have  discharged  a sacred  duty,  and  one 
dear  to  my  heart.  Your  Majesty  may  rely  upon 
the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  now  expressod, 
and  on  my  desire  to  afford  your  Majesty  every 
proof  of  that  sincerity.” 


To  this  earnest  appeal  the  British  Cabinet 
coldly  replied, 44  His  Majesty  of  England,  though 
earnestly  desiring  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
his  people,  could  not  reply  to  the  overture  made 
to  him  without  consulting  the  continental  pow- 
ers, especially  the  Emperor  of  Russia.”  This 
was  simply  saying  that  a new  storm  was  gather- 
ing in  the  north,  and  that  the  fate  of  France 
must  depend  on  another  struggle. 

The  Cisalpine  Republic  had  witnessed  the 
change  of  France  from  a republic  to  an  empire 
with  much  satisfaction.  They  wished  to  imitate 
this  example.  Italy,  rejoicing  in  ancestral 
greatness,  immediately  resolved  that  Napoleon, 
whom  the  Italians  regarded  as  one  of  their  own 
countrymen,  should  also  wear  the  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy. A deputation  from  the  Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic arrived  in  Paris  to  consult  the  Emperor  upon 
the  proposed  alteration,  and  to  tender  to  him  the 
crown.  At  a public  audience,  Napoleon  was 
informed  of  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  people  of  Italy,  that  the  country  should 
become  a kingdom,  and  that  he  would  ascend 
the  throne.  Napoleon  listened  with  pleasure  to 
the  petition  of  the  republic.  In  reply  he  said, 
44  The  separation  of  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Italy  will  be  necessary  hereafter,  but  highly 
dangerous  at  present,  surrounded  as  we  are  by 
powerful  enemies  and  inconstant  friends.  The 
people  of  Italy  have  always  been  dear  to  me, 
and  for  the  love  I bear  them,  I consent  to  take 
the  additional  burden  and  responsibility,  which 
their  confidence  has  led  them  to  impose  on  me, 
at  least  until  the  interests  of  Italy  herself  per- 
mit me  to  place  the  crown  on  a younger  head. 
My  successor,  animated  by  my  spirit,  and  intent 
upon  completing  the  work  of  regeneration,  al- 
ready so  auspiciously  commenced,  shall  be  one 
who  will  be  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  his  personal 
interests,  and,  if  necessary,  his  life,  in  behalf 
of  the  nation  over  which  he  shall  be  called  by 
Providence,  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and 
my  approbation,  to  reign.” 

In  reference  to  this  event,  Napoleon,  in  a free 
and  frank  conversation  with  his  ancient  school- 
fellow Bourrienne,  remarked,  44  In  eight  days  I 
set  out  to  assume  the  iron  crown  of  Charle- 
magne. That,  however,  is  but  a stepping-stone 
to  greater  things  which  I design  for  Italy,  which 
must  become  a kingdom  comprising  all  the  trans- 
alpine country,  from  Venice  to  the  maritime  Alps. 
The  union  of  Italy  with  France  can  be  but  tran- 
sient. For  the  present,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  accustom  the  Italians  to  live  under  common 
laws.  The  people  of  Genoa,  Piedmont,  Milan, 
Venice,  Tuscany,  Rome,  and  Naples,  cordially 
detest  each  other,  and  none  of  them  could  be 
induced  to  admit  their  inferiority.  Rome,  how- 
ever, by  her  situation  and  historical  associations, 
is  the  natural  capital  of  Italy.  To  make  it  so  in 
reality,  the  power  of  the  Pope  must  be  restricted 
to  spiritual  affairs.  It  would  be  impolitic  to 
attempt  the  accomplishment  of  this  just  now. 
But,  if  circumstances  are  favorable,  there  may 
be  less  difficulty  hereafter.  As  yet,  I have  but 
crude  ideas  upon  the  subject,  which  time  and 
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events  will  ripen.  When  you  and  I were  two 
idle  young  men,  sauntering  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  a prescient  feeling  told  me,  that  I 
should  one  day  be  master  of  France.  My  con- 
duct hence  received  a direction.  It  is  wise, 
therefore,  to  provide  for  what  may  come,  and 
this  is  what  I am  doing.  Since  it  would  be 
impossible  at  once  to  unite  Italy  into  a single 
power,  yielding  obedience  to  uniform  laws,  I 
shall  commence  by  making  her  French.  All  the 
petty,  worthless  states  into  which  she  is  divided, 
will  thus  acquire  a habit  of  living  under  the 
dominion  of  the  same  laws  ; and  when  this 
habit  is  formed,  and  local  feuds  and  enmities 
become  extinct,  there  will  again  be  an  Italy 
worthy  her  olden  renown,  and  her  restoration  to 
independence  will  have  been  my  work.  Twenty 
years  are  requisite,  however,  to  accomplish  this ; 
and  who  can  calculate  with  certainty  upon  the  fu- 
ture 1 I speak  at  this  moment  of  things  which 
have  long  been  shut  up  in  my  mind.  I am  prob- 
ably but  uttering  a pleasant  day-dream.” 

The  Emperor  and  Empress,  accompanied  by 
the  Pope,  soon  left  Paris  for  Italy.  They  baited 
at  Brienne,  the  scene  of  Napoleon’s  school  days. 
With  many  delightful  and  melancholy  emotions 
Napoleon  recalled  With  a zest  and  a rapidity 
which  surprised  himself,  innumerable  long-for- 
gotten  trains  of  ideas  and  sensations.  They 
crossed  the  Alps.  Josephine  supported  by  the 
arm  of  Napoleon,  and  gazing  upon  the  wild  sub- 
limities which  surrounded  them,  with  emotions 
of  delight  listened  to  the  glowing  recitals  of  her 
husband,  as  he  pointed  out  to  her  the  scenes  of 
past  enterprise  and  achievement.  Having  taken 
leave  of  the  Holy  Father  at  Turin,  with  mutual 
testimonials  of  affection  and  esteem,  the  Em- 
peror, with  his  staff,  visited  the  plain  of  Maren- 
go. He  had  assembled  upon  that  plain  thirty 
thousand  troops  for  a grand  review,  and  that 
Josephine  might  behold,  in  the  mimicry  of  war, 
a picture  of  the  dreadful  scenes  which  had  del- 
uged those  fields  in  blood.  It  was  the  fifth  of 
May,  and  the  magnificent  pageant  glittered  be- 
neath the  rays  of  a brilliant  sun.  A lofty  throne 
was  erected,  from  which  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press could  overlook  the  whole  scene.  Napoleon 
dressed  himself,  for  the  occasion,  with  the  same 
war-wasted  garments,  the  battered  hat,  the  tem- 
pest-tom cloak,  the  coat  of  faded  blue,  and  the 
long  cavalry  sabre,  which  he  had  worn  amid  the 
carnage  and  the  terror  of  that  awful  day.  Many 
of  the  veterans  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
action  were  present.  The  Emperor  and  the 
Empress  appeared  upon  the  ground  in  a mag- 
nificent chariot,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  im- 
mediately they  were  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic 
shout  of  acclamation  from  thirty  thousand  ador- 
ing voices.  The  gorgeous  uniform  of  the  men  ; 
the  rich  caparison  and  proud  bearing  of  the 
horses ; the  clangor  of  innumerable  trumpets  and 
martial  bands ; the  glitter  of  gold  and  steel ; the 
deafening  thunders  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
filling  the  air  .with  one  incessant  and  terrific 
roar ; the  dense  volumes  of  sulphurous  smoke 
rolling  heavily  over  the  plain,  shutting  out  the 


rays  of  an  unclouded  sun — all  combined  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  the  spectators  never  to  be 
effaced. 

On  the  26th  of  May  the  coronation  took  place 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  The  iron  crown  of 
Charlemagne,  which  is  a circlet  of  gold  and 
gems,  covering  an  iron  ring,  formed  of  one  of 
the  spikes  said  to  have  pierced  our  Saviour’s 
hand  at  the  crucifixion,  had  reposed  for  a thou- 
sand years,  in  the  Church  of  Monza.  It  was 
brought  forth  from  its  mausoleum  to  embellish 
the  coronation  with  the  attraction  of  its  deep 
poetic  sentiment.  The  ceremony  was  conducted 
with  a magnificence  not  even  surpassed  by  the 
scene  in  Notre  Dame.  The  Empress  first  ap- 
peared, gorgeously  dressed  and  glittering  with 
diamonds.  The  most  enthusiastic  acclamations 
greeted  her  entrance.  A moment  after  Napoleon 
himself  appeared.  He  was  arrayed  in  imperial 
robes  of  velvet,  purple  and  gold,  with  the  diadem 
upon  his  brow,  and  the  crown  and  sceptre  of 
Charlemagne  in  his  hands.  He  placed  the 
crown  upon  his  own  head,  repeating  aloud  the 
historical  words  : 44  God  has  given  it  to  me — woe 
to  him  who  touches  it !” 

He  remained  in  Milan  a month,  busy  night 
and  day,  in  projecting  improvements  of  the 
most  majestic  character.  The  Italians,  to  the 
present  day,  regard  the  reign  of  Napoleon  as 
the  brightest  period  of  their  history. 

A little  incident  at  this  time  occurred,  which 
illustrates  Napoleon’s  unwearied  interest  in  pro- 
moting happiness.  One  day  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  had  broken  away  from  the  pageantry 
and  cares  of  state,  and  retired  to  the  seclusion 
of  a little  island  in  one  of  the  lakes  in  that  vicin- 
ity. They  entered  the  cabin  of  a poor  woman. 
She  had  no  idea  of  the  illustrious  character  of 
her  guests ; and  in  answer  to  their  kind  inqui- 
ries, told  them  frankly  the  story  of  her  penury 
and  her  toils,  and  her  anxiety  for  her  children, 
as  her  husband  could  often  obtain  no  work.  Nar 
poleon  was  interested  in  the  indications  which 
he  saw,  of  a superior  character.  14  How  much 
money,”  said  he,  “should  you  want  to  make 
you  perfectly  happy  1”  44  Ah  ! sir,”  she  replied, 
44  a great  deal  I should  want.”  44  But,  how 
much  1”  Napoleon  rejoined.  44  Oh,  sir,”  she 
replied,  44 1 should  want  as  much  as  eighty  dol- 
lars ; but  what  prospect  is  there  of  one  having 
eighty  dollars  1”  The  Emperor  caused  an  at- 
tendant to  pour  into  her  lap  about  six  hundred 
dollars,  in  glittering  gold.  For  a moment  she 
was  speechless  in  bewilderment,  and  then  said  : 
44  Ah,  sir ! ah,  madam ! this  is  too  much ; and 
yet  you  do  not  look  as  if  you  could  sport  with 
the  feelings  of  a poor  woman.”  44  No,”  Jose- 
phine replied,  in  most  gentle  accents,  44  the 
money  is  all  yours ; with  it  you  can  now  rent 
a piece  of  ground,  purchase  a flock  of  goats,  and 
I hope  you  will  be  able  to  bring  up  your  chil- 
dren comfortably.”  Napoleon’s  tact  in  detect- 
ing character  ever  enabled  him  to  judge  accu- 
rately where  assistance  could  be  judiciously  con- 
ferred. 

Before  leaving  Milan,  Napoleon  received  a 
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was  conquering  in  a defensive  war  It  is,  in- 
deed, more  easy  to  see.  the  mote  in  our  neighbor*# 
eye*  than  to  discern  the  beam  in  our  own 

From  Milan,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  con- 
tinued their  tour  to  Genoa.  The  restless  and 
never  exhausted  mind  of  Napoleon  was  weary  at 
even  the  swiftest  speed  of  the  horses.  Though 
they  drove  from  post  to  post  with  the  utmost 
possible  rapidity,  bo  that  it  was  necessary  con- 
tinually to  throw  water  on  the*  glowing  axle,  he 
kept  calling  from  his  carriage,  u On  ! on!  We  do 
not  go  fast  enough  !*’  Their  reception  in  Genoa 
was  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  In  the  beautiful 
bay*  a floating  garden  of  orange-trees  was  con- 
structed in  honor  of  Josephine.  lathe  principal 
church  the  Emperor  and  Empress  received  the 
allegiance  of  the  most  prominent  inhabitants. 


number  of  intercepted  dispatches  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  containing  a detailed  account  of  the 
enormous  acquisitions  the  English  were  making 
in  India  He  commented  upon  these  dispatches 
with  great  severity.  The  Cabinet  of  London 
were  holding  up  to  the  execration  of  Europe, 
the  illimitable  ambition  of  the  French  monarch* 
for  striving  to  strengthen  himself  against  the 
hostile  monarchies  around  him,  by  friendly  asso- 
ciations and  alliances  with  such  powers  as  his 
genius  could  create.  At  the  same  time,  this 
war  cabinet  was  issuing  orders  to  extend  the 
British  dominion  over  an  extent  of  country  and 
a population  almost  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe. 
In  this  career  of  aggression  against  the  East 
Indies  England  could  not  even  offer  the  plea 
that  she  was  an  invited  liberator,  or  that  she 
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As  they  were  nossing  the  Alps,  Napoleon 
alighting  from  his  carriage,  proceeded  on  foot 
some  distance  in  advance  of  the  party.  He  met 
a peasant  woman  : “ Where  are  you  hastening 
*o  eagerly  Hus  morning  I ” *4  To  see  the  Emper- 

or/* Ahe  replied  “They  tell  me  the  Emperor 
t«  to  [vase  this  way  this  morning. ’’  **  And  why 

do  you  wish  to  see  him  said  Napoleon  ; “ what 
have  you  done  but  exchanged  one  tyrant  for 
another 7 You  have  had  the  Bourbons,  now  you 
have  Napoleon  11  The  woman  for  a moment 
was  staggered,  and  then  replied  : “ It  is  no  mat- 
ter ; Napoleon  is  our  king,  but  the  Bourbons 
were  the  kings  of  the  noble*."  iK  This,*'  said 
Napoleon,  “comprehends  the  whole  matter  ’* 
Napoleon  having  appointed  Eugene  Beaulmr- 
n*L*  viceroy  of  Italy*  returned  to  Paris,  and  here 
wearing  with  perfect  ease  the  weight  of  two 


crowns,  he  resumed  his  life  of  unintermitted 
toil.  His  habits  of  life  were  regular  and  temper- 
ate in  the  extreme  After  issuing  each  morning 
the  orders  for  the  day,  and  having  received  those 
who  were  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  an  audience, 
he  breakfasted  at  nine  o'clock.  The  breakfast 
seldom  lasted  more  than  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
Returning  to  his  cabinet,  he  applied  himself  to 
business,  and  received  the  ministers  who  attend- 
ed with  their  port- folios.  These  occupations 
lasted  until  six  in  the  evening.  Then  dinner 
was  served.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  usually 
dined  alone.  The  dinner  consisted  but  of  one 
course,  prolonged  by  the  desert.  The  only  wine 
he  drank  was  a very  light  French  wine,  mingled 
with  water.  Ardent  spirits  he  never  drank.  The 
dinner  usually  lasted  not  more  than  twenty  min- 
utes. Returning  to  the  drawing-room,  a servant 
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him  a cup  of  coffee.  He  then  return- 
ed to  his  cabinet  to  resume  his  labors,  rigorously 
acting  upon  the  principle,  never  to  put  off  till 
to-morrow  what  could  be  done  to-day.  The  Em- 
press descended  to  her  apartments,  where  she 
found  the  ladies  of  honor  in  attendance.  Napo- 
leon occasionally,  for  a few  moments,  would 
leave  his  cabinet  after  dinner,  and  enter  the 
apartments  of  Josephine,  to  speak  a few  words 
with  the  ladies  who  were  assembled  there. 
Leaning  upon  the  back  of  a chair,  he  would  con- 
verse with  that  frankness  with  which  he  ever 
charmed  all  whom  he  addressed.  In  the  even- 
ing he  held  a levee,  when  the  officers  on  duty 
received  their  orders  for  the  next  day  Such 
was  the  life  of  the  people's  king.  How  different 
from  that  of  the  voluptuous  monarchs  who  had 
previously  reveled  in  the  palaces  of  France. 
Napoleon's  personal  tastes  were  extremely  sim- 
ple and  modest,  but  he  loved  to  see  around  his 
court  a brilliant  display  of  magnificence — deem- 
ing it  essential  to  impress  the  imaginations  of  the 
French  people.  In  private,  few  persons  have 
manifested  more  polite  and  genial  manners  in 
their  intercourse  with  those  around  them,  thoug  h 
there  were  occasions  when  Napoleon,  intensely 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  state,  would  arise 
from  the  breakfast  table  and  the  dinner  table 
without  the  utterance  of  a single  word. 

Immediately  after  the  coronation  of  the  Em- 
peror, Louis  XVIII  entered  his  earnest  protest 
against  Napoleon's  right  to  the  throne  Napoleon 
caused  this  protest  to  be  published,  without  note 
or  comment,  in  the  Moniicur,  that  it  might  be 
read  by  all  France.  This  was  his  only  and  his 
noble  response.  When  Na|K>loon  first  perused  this 
production,  he  calmly  said  : v* My  right  is  the  will 
of  France.  While  I have  a sword  l shall  main- 
tain it.’'  The  question  whether  the  hereditary 


succession  to  the  throne  should  he  invested  in 
the  family  of  Napoleon,  had  been  submitted  to 
the  people.  More  than  three  and  a half  millions 
voted  iri  favor,  while  but  about  two  thousand 
voted  against  it  Such  unanimity  in  behalf  of 
any  ruler,  earth  has  never  before  recorded 

The  English  Cabinet,  trembling  in  view  of  the 
black  cloud  of  invasion  threatening  their  shores, 
and  which  cloud  every  day  grew  blacker  and 
blacker  with  its  surcharged  thunders,  roused  its 
energies  to  form  new  coalitions  against  France. 
The  representations  she  made  on  the  subject  of 
Napoleon's  encroachments!,  were  favorably  list- 
ened to  by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  A 
hostile  coalition  was  formed,  the  expenses  of 
which  were  to  be  borne  chiefly  by  the  British 
people,  for  a combined  movement,  to  overthrow 
the  throne  of  the  plebeian  monarch.  An  attack 
upon  France  by  the  northern  powers,  might  in- 
terrupt the  project  of  invasion,  and  divert  the 
attention  of  the  terrible  army.  Napoleon  was 
well  informed  of  the  intrigues  in  progress  against 
him.  He  secretly  watched  the  tendency  of 
events,  while  he  took  no  public  notice  which 
could  indicate  his  knowledge  of  the  designs 
which  were  forming.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  various  disappointments  having  occurred  in 
his  attempts  to  assemble  a fleet  in  the  Channel, 
Napoleon  hesitated  in  what  direction  to  encoun- 
ter his  foes — whether  upon  the  shores  of  En- 
gland, or  to  march  to  meet  them  as  they  should 
press  through  the  defiles  of  Germany.  After 
numerous  perplexities,  he  said,  **  My  resolution 
is  fixed  My  fleets  were  lost  sight  of,  from  the 
heights  of  Cape  Ortegal,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
August  If  they  come  into  the  Channel,  there  is 
time  yet.  I embark,  and  I make  the  descent.  I 
goto  London,  and  there  cut  the  knot  of  all  coali- 
tions If,  on  the  contrary,  my  admiral  fails  in 
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conduct  or  in  firmness,  I raise  my  ocean  camp, 
I enter  Germany  with  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  I do  not  stop  till  I have  scored,  the 
gome  at  Vienna , taken  Venice  and  all  the  chiefer 
cities  of  Italy  from  Austria,  and  driven  the  Bour- 
bons from  Italy.  I will  not  allow  the  Austrians 
and  the  Russians  to  assemble.  I will  strike  them 
down  before  they  can  form  their  junction.  The 
continent  being  pacified,  I will  return  to  the 
ocean,  and  work  anew  for  maritime  peace.” 

All  things  were  now  prepared  for  the  inva- 
sion. Napoleon  was  only  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet.  Officers  were  stationed  with  their 
glasses  at  various  points  of  the  coast,  to  observe 
all  that  was  visible  upon  the  sea,  and  to  report 
to  him. 

Thus  passed  three  days  of  intolerable  sus- 
pense, but  no  fleet  appeared.  Admiral  Villeneuve, 
in  grossest  defection  from  duty,  had  frustrated 
the  whole  plan.  It  was  one  of  the  deepest  dis- 
appointments of  Napoleon’s  life.  Napoleon  was 
extremely  irritated.  His  whole  soul  was  aroused 
into  intensity  of  disappointment  and  vexation. 
He  launched  out  into  long  and  fierce  invectives 
against  the  incapacity  of  his  naval  officers ; said 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  cowardice ; deplored  in 
strains  of  anguish  the  ruin  of  the  most  splendid 
and  perfectly  arranged  plans  he  had  ever  con- 
ceived. Suddenly  the  storm  passed  away.  With 
that  self-control  which  so  wonderfully  charac- 
terized him,  he  in  an  hour  mastered  his  agita- 
tion, and  calmed  himself  into  perfect  repose. 
With  surprising  facility,  he  immediately  turned 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  from  the  invasion  of 
England,  to  preparation  to  meet  the  combined 
foes  who  were  gathering  to  assail  him  in  the 
north.  For  several  hours  in  succession,  with 
extraordinary  precision  and  minuteness  of  de- 
tail, he  dictated  the  immortal  campaign  of  Ulm 
and  Austerlitz.  Thus  terminated  the  enterprise 
of  invading  England.  But  this  project  was  no 
chimera ; though  unfinished,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  majestic  enterprises  of  his  life. 

If  ever  a nation  was  authorized  to  engage  in 
a war  of  self-defense,  Napoleon  was  right  in  this 
endeavor  to  resist  those  unrelenting  foes,  whom 
no  pleas  for  peace  could  disarm.  In  reference 
to  the  change  of  the  government  of  France, 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  made  the  following  pro- 
found remarks,  “ My  object  was  to  destroy  the 
whole  of  the  feudal  system,  as  organized  by 
Charlemagne.  With  this  view,  I created  a no- 
bility from  among  the  people,  in  order  to  swal- 
low up  the  remains  of  the  feudal  nobility.  The 
foundations  of  my  ideas  of  fitness  were  abilities 
and  personal  worth  ; and  I selected  the  son  of  a 
farmer  or  an  artisan,  to  make  a duke  or  a mar- 
shal of  France.  I sought  for  true  merit  among 
an  ranks  of  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people, 
and  was  anxious  to  organize  a true  and  general 
system  of  equality.  I was  desirous  that  every 
Frenchman  should  be  admissible  to  all  the  em- 
ployments and  dignities  of  the  state,  provided  he 
was  possessed  of  talents  and  character  equal  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties,  whatever  might 
be  his  family.  In  a word,  I was  eager  to  abolish, 
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to  the  last  trace,  the  privileges  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  and  to  establish  a government,  which 
at  the  same  time  that  it  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  a firm  hand,  should  still  be  a popular 
government.  The  oligarchs  of  every  country  in 
Europe  soon  perceived  my  design,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  war  to  the  death,  was  carried  on 
against  me  by  England.  The  noble  families  of 
London,  as  well  as  those  of  Vienna,  think  them- 
selves prescriptively  entitled  to  the  occupation 
of  all  the  important  offices  in  the  state,  and  the 
management  and  handling  of  the  public  money. 
Their  birth  is  regarded  by  them  as  a substitute 
for  talents  and  capacities ; and  it  is  enough  for 
a man  to  be  a son  of  his  father,  to  be  fit  to  ful- 
fill the  duties  of  the  most  important  employ- 
ments and  highest  dignities  of  the  state.  They 
are  somewhat  like  kings  by  divine  right.  The 
people  are,  in  their  eyes,  merely  milch  cows, 
about  whose  interests  they  feel  no  concern,  pro- 
vided the  treasury  is  always  full,  and  the  crown 
resplendent  with  jewels.  In  short,  in  establish- 
ing an  hereditary  nobility,  I had  three  objects  in 
view. 

“ 1st.  To  reconcile  France  with  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. 2dly.  To  reconcile  old  with  new  France. 
3dly.  To  put  an  end  to  all  feudal  institutions  in 
Europe,  by  re-connecting  the  idea  of  nobility 
with  that  of  public  services,  and  detaching  it 
from  ail  prescriptive  or  feudal  notions.  The 
whole  of  Europe  was  governed  by  nobles  who 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  who  exercised  an  influ- 
ence which  proved  a serious  obstacle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  French  principles.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  destroy  this  influence,  and  with  that 
view  to  clothe  the  principal  personages  of  the 
empire  with  titles  equal  to  theirs.” 

The  life  of  Napoleon  is  extremely  rich  in  well 
authenticated  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  character.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  anecdote  respecting  him,  bearing  the  im- 
press of  genuineness,  which  does  not  indicate  a 
spirit  humane,  generous,  and  lofty.  All  the  bat- 
tered and  mutilated  veterans  in  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides  in  Paris,  tell  with  enthusiasm  their 
treasured  anecdotes  of  the  Emperor.  Every 
person  who  has  had  any  intercourse  with  this 
extraordinary  man,  either  as  a companion  in 
arms,  in  the  cabinet,  or  as  a servant,  glows  with 
excitement  when  speaking  of  the  exalted  intel- 
lect and  the  kindly  heart  of  their  adored  master. 
Say 8 the  Baron  Langon,  “ The  present  genera- 
tion, who  see  thrones  filled  by  men  of  the  ordi- 
nary stamp,  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  state 
of  feeling  with  which  the  Emperor  inspired  us. 
Providence  has  not  granted  to  them  the  favor, 
which  must  ever  be  our  pride  and  glory,  to  have 
been  face  to  face  with  Napoleon,  to  have  heard 
his  voice  vibrate  through  our  ears  and  hearts, 
and  to  have  gazed  upon  his  placid  and  majestic 
countenance.  To  us,  Napoleon  was  not  a mere 
emperor,  he  was  a being  of  a higher  order ; one 
of  those  sublime  creations  that  perhaps  help  to 
exalt  our  ideas  of  the  Creator.  Napoleon  was 
our  father,  our  master,  in  some  degree  our  idoL 
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We  young  men  cherished  for  him  the  affection 
and  duty  of  sons.  There  existed  between  him 
and  ourselves  a positive  sympathy  which  made 
us  regard  as  a sacred  and  family  duty  that  which 
the  present  generation  of  young  Frenchmen  would 
pronounce  to  be  servility,  and  base  vassalage. 

On  one  occasion  a soldier  of  his  consular 
guard,  committed  suicide  from  a disappointment 
in  love.  Napoleon  issued  the  following  order  of 
the  day,  44  The  grenadier  Gobain  has  committed 
suicide  from  love.  He  was  in  other  respects  an 
excellent  soldier.  This  is  the  second  incident 
of  the  same  nature  which  has  occurred  within  a 
month.  The  First  Consul  directs  it  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  order  book  of  the  guard,  that  a 
soldier  ought  to  know  how  to  vanquish  the 
pangs  and  melancholy  of  the  passions ; that 
there  is  as  much  true  courage  in  bearing  up 
against  mental  sufferings  with  constancy  as  in 
remaining  firm  on  the  wall  of  a battery.  To 
yield  ourselves  to  grief  without  resistance,  or  to 
kill  oprselves  to  escape  affliction,  is  to  abandon 
the  field  of  battle  before  the  victory  is  gained.” 

One  day  Napoleon  was  traversing  the  camp, 
attended  by  two  officers,  when  he  met  a very 
pretty  sutler  woman,  weeping  bitterly,  and  lead- 
ing by  the  hand  a little  boy  about  five  years  old. 
The  Emperor,  who  happened  to  be  unknown  to 
the  woman,  reined  up  his  horse,  and  inquired 
intq  the  cause  of  her  grief.  The  woman,  much 
disconcerted,  made  no  reply ; but  the  child 
frankly  answered : 

44  My  mother  is  crying,  sir,  because  my  father 
has  beat  her.” 

44  And  where  is  your  father  1” 

44  He  is  close  by.  He  is  a sentinel  on  duty 
with  the  baggage.” 

Napoleon  again  addressed  himself  to  the  wo- 
man, and  inquired  the  name  of  her  husband. 
She  refused  to  tell,  being  fearful  that  the  Cap- 
tain, as  she  supposed  the  Emperor  to  be,  would 
cause  him  to  be  punished. 

44  Your  husband  has  been  beating  you,”  Napo- 
leon said.  44  You  are  weeping ; and  yet  you  are 
so  afraid  of  getting  him  into  trouble  that  you 
will  not  even  tell  me  his  name.  This  is  very  in- 
consistent. May  it  not  be  that  you  are  a little 
in  fault  yourself  1” 

44  Alas  ! Captain,”  the  forgiving  wife  replied, 
44  he  has  a thousand  good  qualities,  though  he 
has  one  very  bad  one.  He  is  jealous,  terribly 
jealous  ; and  when  he  gets  into  a passion  he 
can  not  restrain  his  violence.  And  I love  him ; 
for  he  is  my  lawful  husband,  and  the  father  of 
my  dear  boy !”  So  saying,  she  fondly  kissed 
her  child,  who,  by  the  way  in  which  he  re- 
turned her  caresses,  proved  his  affection  for  his 
mother. 

Napoleon  was  deeply  touched  by  this  little 
domestic  drama.  Burdened  as  he  was  with  the 
cares  of  empire,  he  could  turn  aside  from  them, 
to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  sorrow  in  the  heart  of 
this  humble  follower  of  the  camp.  Addressing 
the  woman  again,  he  said  : “ Whether  you  and 
your  husband  love  each  other  or  not,  I do  not 
choose  that  he  should  beat  you.  Tell  me  your 


husband’s  name,  and  I will  mention  the  affair  to 
the  Emperor.” 

44  If  you  were  the  Emperor  himself,”  she  re- 
plied, 44 1 would  not  tell  it  you  ; for  I know  that 
he  would  be  punished.1’ 

44  Silly  woman  !”  Napoleon  rejoined,  “all  that 
I want  is  to  teach  him  to  behave  well  to  you, 
and  to  treat  you  with  the  respect  you  deserve.” 
Then  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  made  some 
further  remark  upon  female  obstinacy,  and  gal- 
loped away. 

“ Well,  gentlemen,”  said  he  to  his  companions, 
44  what  do  you  think  of  that  affectionate  creature  I 
There  are  not  many  such  women  at  the  Tuileries. 
A wife  like  that  is  a treasure  to  her  husband.” 
Immediately  he  dispatched  an  aid  to  desire  the 
commander  of  the  escort  to  come  to  him.  He 
inquired  very  particularly  respecting  the  woman, 
her  husband,  and  the  child. 

44 He  is,”  said  the  officer,  “one  of  the  best 
behaved  men  in  the  company.  He  is  very  jeal- 
ous of  his  wife,  but  without  reason.  The  wo- 
man’s conduct  is  irreproachable.” 

44  Try  and  ascertain,”  said  Napoleon, 44  if  he  has 
ever  seen  me.  If  he  has  not,  bring  him  hither.” 

It  appeared  that  Napoleon  had  never  been 
seen  by  the  grenadier,  who  was  a fine-looking 
young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty,  who  had 
recently  joined  the  army.  When  he  was  con- 
ducted to  Napoleon,  the  latter  said,  in  a familiar 
tone : 

“ What  is  the  reason,  my  lad,  that  you  beat 
your  wife 1 She  is  a young  and  pretty  woman, 
and  is  a better  wife  than  you  are  a husband. 
Such  conduct  is  disgraceful  in  a French  grena- 
dier.” 

44  If  women  are  to  be  believed,”  the  man  re- 
plied, “they  are  never  in  the  wrong.  I have 
forbidden  my  wife  to  talk  to  any  man  whatever. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  my  commands,  I find  her 
constantly  gossiping  with  one  or  another  of  my 
comrades.” 

“Now,  there  is  your  mistake.  You  want  to 
prevent  a woman  from  talking.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Danube.  Take 
my  advice : do  not  be  jealous.  Let  your  wife 
gossip  and  be  merry.  If  she  were  doing  wrong, 
it  is  likely  she  would  be  sad  instead  of  gay.  I 
desire  that  you  do  not  strike  your  wife  again. 
If  my  order  be  not  obeyed,  the  Emperor  shall 
hear  of  it.  Suppose  his  Majesty  were  to  give 
you  a reprimand,  what  wouid  you  say  thenl” 

The  man,  not  a little  irritated  at  this  interfer- 
ence with  his  marital  privileges,  replied  : 44  My 
wife  is  mine,  General ; and  I may  beat  her  if  I 
choose.  I should  say  to  the  Emperor,  Look  you 
to  the  enemy,  and  leave  me  to  manage  my  wife.” 

Napoleon  laughed,  and  said : 44  My  good  fel- 
low, you  are  now  speaking  to  the  Emperor.” 

The  word  fell  upon  the  soldier's  heart  like 
magic.  Much  confused,  he  hung  down  his  head, 
lowered  his  voice,  and  said  : 44  0,  Sire  ! that 
quite  alters  the  case.  Since  your  Majesty  com- 
mands, I,  of  course,  obey.” 

“ That  is  right,”  Napoleon  replied.  44 1 hear 
an  excellent  character  of  your  wife.  Every  body 
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speaks  well  of  her.  She  braved  my  displeasure 
rather  than  expose  you  to  punishment.  Reward 
her  by  kind  treatment.  I promote  you  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant.  Apply  to  the  grand-marshal, 
and  he  will  give  you  one  hundred  dollars.  With 
that  you  can  furnish  your  sutler’s  stores,  which 
will  enable  your  wife  to  carry  on  a profitable 
business.  Your  son  is  a fine  boy,  and  at  some 
future  time  he  shall  be  provided  for.  But,  mind : 
never  let  me  hear  of  your  beating  your  wife  again. 
If  1 do,  you  shall  find  that  I can  deal  hard  blows 
as  well  as  you.’* 

Several  years  after  this,  the  Emperor  was  with 
the  army  in  another  campaign.  Napoleon,  who 
had  a wonderful  power  of  recollecting  the  coun- 
tenances of  persons  whom  he  had  once  seen,  met 
the  “ daughter  of  the  regiment’1  and  her  son,  and 
immediately  rode  up  to  her,  saying : “ Well,  my 
good  woman  ! how  do  you  do  l Has  your  hus- 
band kept  the  promise  he  made  me  V 11 

The  affectionate  wife  burst  into  tears,  and 
throwing  herself  at  the  Emperor’s  feet,  ex- 
claimed : 44  O,  sire  ! sire ! Since  my  good  star 
led  me  into  the  gracious  presence  of  your  Ma- 
jesty, I have  been  the  happiest  of  women.1* 

44  Then  reward  me,”  said  Napoleon, 44  by  being 
the  most  virtuous  of  wives.”  With  these  words, 
he  tossed  a few  pieces  of  gold  into  her  hands, 
and  rode  away,  while  the  whole  battalion  raised 
an  enthusiastic  shout  of,  44  Vive  l’Empereur.” 

One  day  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  was  con- 
versing with  Las  Casas,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
invasion  of  England,  when  the  following  con- 
versation ensued : 

44  Were  the  English  much  afraid  of  my  inva- 
sion V ■ inquired  the  Emperor.  “ I can  not  in- 
form you,”  said  Las  Casas ; 44  but  in  the  saloons 
of  Paris  we  laughed  at  the  idea.”  “ Well,” 
replied  Napoleon,  44  you  might  have  laughed  in 
Paris,  but  Pitt  did  not  laugh  in  London.  He 
soon  calculated  the  extent  of  his  danger,  and, 
therefore,  threw  a coalition  upon  my  back  at  the 
moment  when  I had  raised  my  arm  to  strike. 
Never  was  the  English  oligarchy  exposed  to 
greater  danger.  I had  taken  measures  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  failure  in  my  landing.  I 
bad  the  best  army  in  the  world ; I need  only  say, 
it  was  the  army  of  Austerlitz.  In  four  days  I 
should  have  been  in  London.  I should  have 
entered  the  English  capital,  not  as  a conqueror, 
but  as  a liberator.  I should  have  been  another 
William  III.  ; but  I would  have  acted  with 
greater  generosity  and  disinterestedness.  The 
discipline  of  my  army  was  perfect.  My  troops 
would  have  behaved  in  London  the  same  as  they 
would  in  Paris.  No  sacrifices — not  even  contri- 
butions— would  have  been  exacted  from  the  En- 
glish. We  should  have  presented  ourselves  to 
them  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  brothers,  who 
came  to  restore  to  them  thei-  rights  and  liber- 
ties I would  have  assembled  the  citizens,  and 
directed  them  to  labor  themselves  in  the  task 
of  their  regeneration  : ■:  ''cause  the  English  had 
already  preceded  us  in  political  legislation.  I 
would  have  declared  that  our  only  wish  was,  to 
be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  and  prosper- 
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ity  of  the  English  people ; and  to  these  profes- 
sions I would  have  strictly  adhered.  In  the 
course  of  a few  months,  the  two  nations,  which 
had  been  such  determined  enemies,  would  have 
henceforward  composed  only  one  people,  iden- 
tified in  principles,  maxims,  and  interests.  I 
should  have  departed  from  England,  in  order  to 
effect,  from  south  to  north,  under  Republican 
colors  (for  I was  then  First  Consul),  the  regen- 
eration of  Europe,  which,  at  a later  period  I 
was  on  the  point  of  effecting,  from  north  to 
south,  under  monarchical  forms.  Both  systems 
were  equally  good,  since  both  would  have  been 
attended  by  the  same  results,  and  would  have 
been  carried  into  execution  with  firmness,  mod- 
eration, and  good  faith.  How  many  ills  that  are 
now  endured,  and  how  many  that  are  yet  to  he 
endured,  would  not  unhappy  Europe  have  es- 
caped ! Never  was  a project  so  favorable  to 
the  interests  of  civilization  conceived  with  more 
| disinterested  intentions,  or  so  near  being  carried 
| into  execution.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  the 
obstacles  which  occasioned  my  failure  weTe  not 
the  work  of  men,  but  proceeded  from  the  ele- 
ments. In  the  south,  the  sea  frustrated  my 
plans ; the  burning  of  Moscow,  the  snow,  and 
the  winter  completed  my  ruin  in  the  north. 
Thus  water,  air,  and  fire — all  nature,  and  nature 
alone,  was  hostile  to  the  universal  regeneration, 
which  nature  herself  called  for.  The  problems 
of  Providence  are  insoluble  !” 

After  a few  moments  of  thoughtful  silence,  he 
again  said : 44  It  was  supposed  that  my  scheme 
was  merely  a vain  threat ; because  it  did  not 
appear  that  I possessed  any  reasonable  means 
of  attempting  its  execution.  But  I had  laid  my 
plans  deeply,  and  without  being  observed.  I 
had  dispersed  all  our  French  ships ; and  the* 
English  were  sailing  after  them  to  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Our  ships  were  to  return 
suddenly  and  at  the  same  time,  and  to  assemble 
in  a mass  along  the  French  coasts.  I would 
have  had  seventy  or  eighty  French  or  Spanish 
vessels  in  the  Channel ; and  I calculated  that  I 
should  continue  master  of  it  for  two  months. 
Three  or  four  thousand  little  boats  were  to  be 
ready  at  a signal.  A hundred  thousand  men 
were  every  day  drilled  in  embarking  and  land- 
ing, as  a part  of  their  exercise.  They  were  full 
of  ardor,  and  eager  for  the  enterprise,  which 
was  very  popular  with  the  French,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  wishes  of  a great  number  of  the 
English.  After  landing  my  troops,  I could  cal- 
culate upon  only  one  pitched  battle,  the  result 
of  which  would  not  be  doubtful ; and  victory 
would  have  brought  us  to  London.  The  nature 
of  the  country  w«  old  not  admit  of  a war  of 
manoeuvring.  My  conduct  would  have  done 
the  rest.  The  pr  ole  of  England  groaned  under 
the  yoke  of  an  oligarchy.  On  feeling  that  their 
pride  had  not  been  humbled,  they  would  have 
ranged  themselves  on  our  side.  We  should  have 
been  considered  only  as  allies,  come  to  effect 
their  deliverance.  We  should  have  presented 
ourselves  with  the  magical  words  of  liberty  and 
equality.” 
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AN  ORIGINAL  SKETCH  IN  A HOMELY 
FRAME. 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

GEORGE  CLAYTON  was  as  good-tempered 
and  well-conducted  a young  man — taking 
the  worldly  average  of  temper  and  morals — as 
one  would  meet  with  among  a thousand.  He 
had  served  a respectable  apprenticeship  as  a 
cabinet-maker  to  an  old-established  firm,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  found  himself  foreman 
of  the  workshop,  and  in  a condition  to  “marry 
and  settle  in  life.”  George  had  been  bom  of 
the  humblest  of  the  middle  classes,  left  an  or- 
phan at  fourteen,  and  had  been  put  out  in  the 
world  by  the  united  means  of  a few  kind-heart- 
ed relatives,  who  wisely  thought  that  pity  and 
Christian-like  sympathy  would  be  much  more 
valuable  if  rendered  practical,  by  giving  the  lad 
a little  moral  looking  after,  and  a trade — and 
George  well  repaid  them.  He  grew  into  a sober 
and  industrious  man,  and  managed  to  save  a 
hundred  pounds  during  the  four  years  he  was 
courting  Emma  Serle,  a very  nice-looking,  fine- 
hearted  girl,  the  sister  of  one  of  his  6hopmates, 
and  who  seemed  to  possess  all  the  qualities 
most  desirable  in  the  wife  of  an  artisan.  They 
seemed  well  suited  to  each  other,  but  George 
had  a failing,  it  was  that  of  being  somewhat 
overbearing  and  exacting  where  he  could  con- 
trol ; and  Einma  had  a spot  in  her  disc,  it  was 
in  being  apt  to  become  silent  and  sensitively  re- 
served if  any  mortifying  incident  jostled  against 
her  spirit ; but  there  seemed  every  probability 
of  their  forming  a very  contented  couple ; and 
when  George  stood  at  the  altar,  one  fine  July 
morning,  in  his  blue  surtout,  with  Emma  beside 
him,  in  her  neat  gray  silk,  the  clergyman  had  a 
private  opinion  that  they  were  a remarkably 
good-looking  pair.  A pleasant  little  dinner  at 
the  bride's  father's,  and  a ramblo  in  the  suburbs, 
filled  up  the  sunshiny  hours,  and  that  day  two 
months  we  saw  them  snugly  ensconced  in  a 
pretty  four-roomed  house,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Camden  Town.  Cleanliness  and  comfort 
pervaded  the  little  domicile,  with  Emma  as  the 
sole  presiding  spirit,  blending  in  her  own  proper 
person,  cook,  housemaid,  and  page.  Every  thing 
went  on  smoothly  for  some  few  months ; her 
whole  attention  was  given  to  George,  for  she 
loved  him  truly  and  fondly.  Emma  was  per- 
fectly happy,  but  as  the  long  winter  nights  came 
on,  and  George  sometimes  staid  at  his  Mechan- 
ics’ Institute,  or  had  a chat  with  a friend  until 
ten  o’clock,  why,  Emma  began  to  find  it  a little 
dull ; and  as  her  husband  had  entreated  that  she 
would  form  no  gossiping  intimacy  with  her 
neighbors,  sewing,  scrubbing,  and  washing  be- 
came somewhat  monotonous. 

George  belonged  to  an  amateur  musical  so- 
ciety, and  when  he  did  come  home  soon,  gen- 
erally sat  down  to  practice  a quartette  part  on 
the  violin  ; unfortunately,  his  wife  had  no  great 
love  for  music,  but  she  bore  his  scraping  and 
squeaking  bravely,  and  even  managed  to  appear 
delighted  with  his  efforts,  though  she  would 
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often  have  preferred  a game  at  cribbagc,  or  a 
walk,  or  a little  reading;  however,  she  never 
interfered  with  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  George 
fiddled  away  to  his  heart’s  content.  It  so  hap- 
pened, that  Emma’s  brother  Harry  dropped  in 
two  or  three  times  when  his  sister  was  alone, 
and  found  her  rather  mopy ; and  the  next  time 
he  came,  he  brought  under  his  arm  a very  pret- 
ty spaniel.  “ Here,  Emma,”  said  he,  “ you  are 
a good  deal  by  yourself,  and  I thought  that  this 
little  fellow  would  serve  to  amuse  you,  and  be 
a sort  of  company  when  George  is  out ; I know 
how  fond  you  are  of  dogs,  and  I’m  sure  you’ll 
soon  like  this  one.”  Emma  was,  of  course, 
pleased  and  gratified  with  the  gift,  and  gave  her 
brother  an  extra  kiss  as  payment  for  Tiney. 
Sure  enough  the  evening  did  pass  much  more 
cheerfully,  though  she  had  only  a stupid  little, 
long-eared  “ bow-wow”  to  talk  to,  and  she  sat 
with  glistening  eyes,  expecting  George,  being 
sure  that  he  would  be  as  pleased  with  Tiney  as 
she  was. 

When  the  young  husband  came  home,  he  was 
received  with  the  accustomed  kind  words  and 
comfortable  meal,  and  due  presentation  of  Tiney ; 
but  George  frowned  on  the  little  animal  with  a 
look  of  supreme  contempt,  and  angrily  said, 

“ What  do  you  want  with  that  beast ; haven’t 
you  got  enough  to  employ  you  without  a dog! 
you  had  better  give  it  back  to  Harry  to-morrow 
— I won’t  have  it  here;”  These  few  words 
turned  poor  Emma’s  heart  into  an  icicle ; and, 
if  we  might  reveal  the  secret  thoughts  that 
flashed  across  her  brain,  we  should  tell  of  a mo- 
mentary impression  that  George  was  unkind 
and  somewhat  tyrannical,  but  6he  smothered 
her  feelings,  and  said  nothing.  Tiney  was  kept 
for  a day  or  two,  but  when  George  saw  Emma 
caress  it,  or  give  it  food,  he  betrayed  symptoms 
of  ridiculous  and  pettish  jealousy  which  ren- 
dered her  unhappy,  and,  at  last,  Tiney  was  given 
back  to  Harry.  “Well,”  said  her  brother,  as 
he  took  the  animal,  “ I did  not  think  that  George 
was  so  selfish ; you  are  all  day  long  by  your- 
self, and  he  goes  to  his  club,  and  4 Mechanics  ’ 
three  or  four  times  a week,  and  does  every  thing 
he  likes,  and  yet  he  won’t  let  you  have  a little 
dog  to  keep  you  company.  I think  he’s  very 
unkind,  Emma,  but  you  musn’t  mind  it.” 

Emma  did  mind  it  though,  and  had  a “ good 
cry”  by  herself,  not  that  she  cared  so  much 
about  the  relic  of  King  Charles,  as  about  George’s 
selfishness  in  denying  her  such  an  innocent  in- 
dulgence ; and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  when  he  returned  home  that  night,  and  sat 
down  to  his  music,  Emma  went  up-stairs,  and 
commenced  needlework  in  the  bed-room.  She 
had  no  taste  for  music,  and  if  George  would  not 
tolerate  her  little  spaniel,  why  should  she  be 
plagued  with  his  scraping.  Days  went  on,  and 
matters  did  not  mend.  George  saw  he  had 
pained  his  young  wife,  but  he  was  too  proud  to 
“ give  way,”  and  rather  increased  in  dictatorial 
supremacy,  and  adopted  a sort  of  cold  distance 
toward  her.  Emma  was  human  as  well  as  he, 
and  though  expected  by  all  moral  and  practical 
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teaching  to  submit  to  George’s  authority  with 
amiable  patience  and  dove-like  docility,  we  must 
confess  that  she  felt  his  “ rule”  rather  unneces- 
sarily exacting  ; and  while  she  remembered  how 
often  he  staid  out  of  an  evening  to  gratify  bis 
own  wish,  and  how  he  kept  rabbits  in  the  gar- 
den, and  how  he  spent  his  money  in  “ chopping 
and  changing”  of  fiddles,  why  there  was  a sense 
of  injustice  arose  in  her  bosom,  and  she  posi- 
tively began  to  agree  with  her  brother,  that 
George  was  somewhat  selfish  ; and  George  was 
selfish  ; he  possessed  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic which  marks  many  men,  a love  of  sway 
in  his  home,  even  in  the  small  matters,  and  he 
thought  his  manly  prerogative  invaded  if  his 
word  or  will  met  with  the  slightest  resistance. 
He  was  deeply  attached  to  his  wife,  but  his  wife 
must  have  no  interest  in  any  thing  but  himself. 
She  was  to  wait  for  him,  and  wait  on  him ; she 
was  not  to  gossip  with  Mrs.  Simpson  next  door, 
though  he  kept  up  a considerable  talk  with  his 
fellow-workmen  all  day  long.  She  must  give 
up  a long-promised  visit  to  Windsor  on  her 
birthday,  because  George  had  an  invitation  to 
a “ club  dinner  at  Hampstead in  short,  she 
was  to  be  a “ perfect  ” woman,  and  be  above  all 
the  little  weaknesses  which  mark  our  frail  na- 
ture, while  he  was  to  be  indulged  in  any  fancy 
that  chose  to  come  uppermost.  George  certain- 
ly was  a little  selfish,  and  had  now  made  the 
first  serious  false  step  on  his  domestic  boards. 

Emma  was  less  attentive  to  his  comforts,  and 
less  particular  in  studying  his  will,  than  she  had 
hitherto  been,  and  George  resented  the  neglect 
smartly.  Small  quarrels  arose,  and  happiness 
seemed  taking  flight  from  the  little  dwelling. 
George  staid  out  oftener,  and  Emma  found  it 
more  dull  than  ever  ; at  last,  he  continually  saw 
traces  of  tears  on  her  face  when  he  returned, 
and  his  conscience  began  to  get  uneasy.  He 
was  good  at  heart,  and  when  Harry  asked  him 
one  day  41  why  he  left  Emma  so  much  by  her- 
self!” he  grew  rather  red  in  the  face,  and  changed 
the  subject  as  soon  as  possible.  But  the  ques- 
tion clung  to  him ; he  began  to  think  that  he 
had  not  been  quite  as  considerate  of  Emma’s 
pleasures  as  a husband  ought  to  have  been,  and, 
in  fact,  he  was  rather  ashamed  of  Harry’s  re- 
marks on  his  sister’s  very  recluse  life.  It  so 
happened  that  George  was  engaged  that  night 
at  a debating  society,  but  he  suddenly  thought 
he  would  not  go,  and,  turning  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  said,  44  Have  you  got  that  little  spaniel  yet 
that  you  gave  Emma!”  44  Yes,”  replied  Harry, 
44  my  wife  and  young  ’un  dote  on  him ; but  I 
wish  you  had  let  Emma  keep  him,  for  I think 
she  fretted  at  your  unkindness  in  sending  it  back ; 
you  know  she  is  a capital  girl,  and  makes  a good 
wife,  and  you  might  have  let  her  have  a bit  of  a 
deg,  just  to  keep  her  company  when  you  were 
out.”  “Well,”  said  George,  44 do  me  a favor, 
Harry,  and  let  me  give  Tiney  back  to  her.” 
Harry  was  truly  glad,  for  he  was  aware  of  his 
brother-in-law’s  besetting  sin,  and  the  spaniel 
was  carefully  tucked  under  George’s  arm,  when 
he  left  the  shop.  44  Here,  Emma,”  said  he,  as 


he  entered  his  neat  parlor, 44 1 have  brought  back 
Tiney,  and  you  must  take  care  of  him  for  my 
sake ; I’m  not  going  to  the  club,  but  if  you’ll  put 
on  your  bonnet  we’ll  have  a walk,  and  buy  him 
a collar.”  Poor  Emma  never  looked  at  the  dog, 
but  flung  her  arms  about  George’s  neck,  and 
kissed  him,  while  great  big  tears  were  rolling 
down  her  cheeks.  44  Oh,  George,”  she  exclaim- 
ed, 44  and  will  you  indeed  let  me  keep  him  with- 
out being  jealous  or  angry ! I did  think  it  was 
very  unkind  of  you  to  be  so  cross  about  a trifle, 
and  I know  I have  not  been  so  good  as  I ought 
to  be  ever  since,  but  now  I feel  quite  happy,  and 
you  are  my  own  dear  George  again.”  The  young 
couple  went  out  for  their  walk,  and  George  began 
to  find  that  he  lost  nothing  by  conferring  a little 
attention  upon  Emma,  for  her  extra  cheerfulness 
became  contagious,  and  he  was  happier  than  he 
had  been  for  a month.  On  their  return  they  met 
Harry  and  his  wife,  and  while  the  two  women 
went  on,  Harry  took  the  opportunity  ef  telling 
his  shopmate  44  a bit  of  his  mind.”  44 1 tell  you 
what,  George,”  said  he,  44  you’ll  find  it  won’t  do 
to  expect  a wife  to  think  of  nothing  else  than 
cooking  and  stitching,  and  to  stop  at  home  for- 
ever; they  want  some  amusement,  and  some 
change  as  well  as  we  do,  and  I don’t  think  it’s 
right  of  us  to  go  out  to  our  clubs  so  often  and 
leave  them  at  home  sitting  up  for  us ; it  isn’t 
fair,  and  we  can’t  expect  ’em  to  be  so  mighty 
good-tempered  when  we  do  come  home  ; and  1 
say  it  was  very  stupid  of  you  not  to  let  Emma 
keep  Tiney ; women  that  love  dogs,  and  birds, 
and  dumb  things,  are  always  fonder  of  their 
husbands  and  children  than  other  women.  Y ou've 
got  your  fiddle  and  your  rabbits,  you  know,  and 
why  shouldn’t  Emma  have  that  bit  of  a dog! 
take  my  word  for  it,  George,  that  a man  is  a 
great  fool  when  he  acts  like  a selfish  master  in- 
stead of  a kind  husband.”  George  slightly  winced 
under  this  rough  truth,  but  certain  it  is,  that  he 
laid  the  counsel  up  and  acted  upon  it. 

Some  three  years  pass  on  since  these  humble 
incidents  occurred,  and  what  do  we  see ! There 
is  big  George  dancing  little  George  after  the 
most  approved  headlong  fashion ; and  there  is 
Emma  holding  up  Tiney  for  little  George’s  ex- 
press delectation,  while  the  popular  nursery 
theme  of  44  Catch’er,  catch’er,  catch’er,”  is  a 
signal  for  Tiney’s  silken  ears  to  be  clutched  at 
most  unceremoniously  by  the  juvenile  gentle- 
man. And  now  we  see  the  quartette  on  Hamp- 
stead Heath,  in  the  summer  twilight,  where  the 
duodecimo  Clayton  makes  a dozen  consecutive 
somersets  over  as  many  pebbles  while  in  full 
pursuit  of  Tiney’s  tail. 

44  Why,  dear  me,  George,”  says  Emma,  sud- 
denly, 44  this  is  the  day  you  always  went  to  the 
bean-feast.”  44 1 know  it  is,”  replies  he  ; 44  but 
it  always  cost  me  a good  bit  of  money,  and  I 
always  had  a headache  the  next  day,  so  I think 
I’m  quite  as  well  off  here  with  you  and  my  boy.” 
His  young  wife  gives  him  a look  which  does 
him  more  good  than  a pot  of  ale  would.  44  Thanks 
to  Tiney  and  your  brother  Harry,”  continues 
George,  44 1 am  not  se  selfish  in  my  pleasures  as 
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I used  to  be ; I had  a sort  of  a notion  when  I was 
first  married,  that  you  were  to  do  every  thing  1 
wanted,  and  I’m  not  quite  so  sure  that  I had  a 
notion  about  caring  for  your  wishes,  but  when  I 
sent  Tiney  away,  and  found  you  crying  up-stairs 
of  a night,  I began  to  talk  to  myself,  and  thought 
I had  not  been  quite  so  kind  as  I ought  to  have 
been ; and  then  Harry  said  something  to  me, 
and  so,  you  see,  I’ve  been  a better  fellow  ever 
since;  now  haven’t  I,  Emmal”  There  is  no 
occasion  to  record  Emma’s  reply. 

Years  have  rolled  on ; we  could  now  point  to 
George  Clayton  as  chief  and  wealthy  agent  to 
great  building  contractors,  and  to  a descendant 
of  Tiney,  who  claims  especial  favor  in  his  house- 
hold. Emma  is  as  fond  of  her  George  as  ever, 
and  has  never  neglected  him  though  he  permit- 
ted her  to  keep  a little  spaniel,  and  took  her  out 
for  a holiday  ramble  when  he  might  have  been 
at  a bean-feast. 

There  are  seven  young  Claytons  flourishing 
“ fast  and  fair,” — boys  and  girls — but  we  observe 
that  George  never  permits  that  masculine  dom- 
ination to  exist  which  deforms  the  social  justice, 
and  ultimate  moral  and  mental  happiness  of  so 
many  families ; he  permits  his  daughters  to  wait 
upon  his  sons,  but  he  is  equally  watchful  that 
his  sons  should  wait  upon  the  daughters.  We 
overheard  him  the  other  day  talking  to  his  eldest 
boy,  just  turned  eighteen,  “ George,”  said  he, 
“ if  ever  you  marry,  be  sure  you  don’t  expect 
too  much  of  your  wife  ; I should  never  have  been 
as  rich  and  happy  as  I am  if  I had  been  a ‘ selfish 
master’  instead  of  a ‘ kind  husband.’  ” These 
simple  annals”  are  founded  on  facts,  not  im- 
agination ; and  let  every  young,  ay,  and  old 
married  man,  learn  something  from  them. 

MY  CLIENT’S  STORY. 

IT  was  late  one  Saturday  evening  in  December, 
when  I received  a letter,  which,  on  opening, 
I found  to  be  from  W alter  Moreton ; and  the 
purport  of  the  letter  was,  to  request  my  imme- 
diate presence  at  Cambridge,  in  the  capacity 
both  of  a friend  and  of  a lawyer.  The  letter 
concluded  thus : “ Do  not  delay  your  journey 
many  hours  after  receiving  this.  My  urgency 
will  be  explained  by  the  change  you  will  perceive 
in  yours,  Walter  Moreton.” 

I had  known  Walter  Moreton  in  youth,  and  in 
manhood  : wc  had  been  intimate,  without  having 
been  altogether  friends  ; and  the  attraction  which 
his  company  possessed  for  me,  arose  rather  from 
the  shrewdness  of  his  remarks  than  from  any 
sympathy  of  feeling  between  us.  Of  late  years 
1 had  seen  comparatively  little  of  Moreton.  I 
knew  that  he  had  married ; that  he  had  been  in 
straitened  circumstances;  that  his  father-in-law 
had  died,  and  left  him  a rich  widower  ; l’  at  he 
had  married  a second  time,  and  that  he  was  now 
the  father  of  three  children.  From  the  tenor  of 
the  letter  I had  received,  I could  s,\  rcely  doubt 
that  Walter  Moreton  had  been  seized  with  some 
dangerous  illness,  and  was  desirous  of  settling 
his  worldly  affairs.  My  old  intimacy  with  More- 
ton would  of  itself  have  prompted  me  to  obey 


his  summons ; but  the  requirement  of  my  pro- 
fessional aid  of  course  increased  the  celerity  of 
my  obedience.  Early  next  morning,  therefore, 
I put  myself  into  the  Cambridge  coach  ; and 
after  dispatching  a hasty  dinner  at  the  Hoop,  I 
walked  to  Walter  Moreton’s  house  in  Trump- 
in  gton-street. 

I was  prepared  for  a change,  but  not  certainly 
such  a change  as  that  which  presented  itself. 
Walter  Moreton  could  not  have  been  forty,  but 
he  seemed  a broken-down  man ; gray-haired — 
thin-visaged — and  cadaverous. 

He  received  me  w ith  apparent  kindness ; 
thanked  me  for  my  ready  compliance  with  his 
wish  ; and  informed  me  at  once  that  he  had  need 
of  my  professional  services  in  the  disposal  of  his 
property.  But  I had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving, 
from  a certain  reserve  and  distractedness  of 
manner,  that  something  beyond  the  mere  making 
of  a will  had  brought  me  to  Cambridge.  I did 
not  of  course  make  any  observation  upon  the 
change  which  I observed  in  his  appearance,  but 
expressed  a hope  that  his  desire  for  my  profes- 
sional assistance  had  not  arisen  from  any  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  state  of  his  health,  to  which 
he  only  replied,  that  his  health  was  not  worse 
than  usual,  but  that  it  was  always  well  to  be 
prepared ; and  he  added,  “ Come,  Thornton,  let 
us  to  business and  to  business  we  went. 

I need  scarcely  say,  that  I was  prepared  for 
instructions  to  divide  the  father’s  fortune  accord- 
ing to  some  rule  of  division — or,  perhaps,  of 
some  capricious  preference,  among  his  children 
— two  sons  and  one  daughter,  children  yet  of 
tender  age — and  to  secure  a life-rent  interest  to 
his  wife.  Great,  therefore,  was  my  surprise 
when  Mr.  Moreton,  after  mentioning  a few 
trifling  legacies,  named,  as  the  sole  successors 
of  his  immense  fortune,  two  individuals  unknown 
to  me,  and  of  whose  connection  with  the  testa- 
tor I was  entirely  ignorant. 

I laid  dowrn  my  pen,  and  looked  up  : “ Mr. 
Moreton,”  said  I,  hesitatingly,  “you  have  a wife 
and  children !” 

“ I have  children,”  said  he,  “ but  God  preserve 
them  from  the  curse  of  wealth  that  does  not  be- 
long to  them.” 

“Moreton — Walter  Moreton,”  said  I,  “you 
are  over-scrupulous.  I know,  indeed,  tha*  this 
large  fortune  has  come  to  you  through  your  first 
wife ; but  it  was  hers  to  give ; 6he  became  the 
sole  heiress  of  her  father,  when  his  three  sons 
of  a former  marriage  were  unfortunately  drowned 
in  the — ” 

“ Hush,  Thornton !”  rope?*  d he,  hastily,  and 
in  a tone  so  altered  . nd  : o singular  that  it 
startled  me. 

“Moreton,”  said  I,  risir.0'  and  approaching 
him,  and  laying  my  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder, 
“ we  were  once  companions — almost  friends  ; 
as  a friend,  as  well  as  a lawyer,  you  I nve  sent 
l for  me.  There  is  some  mystery  here,  of  which 
; I am  sure  it  was  your  intention  to  disburden 
i yourself.  Whatever  the  secret  be,  it  is  safe 
| with  me.  But  I tell  you  plainly  that  if  you  are 
i resolved  to  make  beggars  of  ybur  innocent  chil- 
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dren  without  giving  a sufficient  reason  for  it, 
some  other  than  Charles  Thornton  must  be  the 
instrument  of  doing  it. 

“Thornton,”  said  he,  in  a grave  tone,  and 
without  raising  his  eyes,  “ there  is  a mystery — 
a fearful  mystery  ; and  it  shall  be  told  this  night. 
That  done,  neither  you  nor  any  one  can  be  the 
friend  of  Walter  Moreton;  but  he  will  have  no 
occasion  for  friendship.  Reach  me  some  wine, 
Thornton,  and  pour  it  out  for  me;  ray  nerves 
are  shattered : another  glass — now,  sit  down — 
no,  not  there — ay,  ay— one  other  glass,  Thorn- 
ton.” 

I took  my  place  in  a large,  high-backed  chair, 
as  Walter  Moreton  directed  me  ; and  he,  placing 
himself  a little  out  of  my  view,  spoke  as  follows  : 

“ It  is  now  upward  of  ten  years,  as  you  know, 
Thornton,  since  I married  my  first  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Belleoden — old  Bellenden  the 
lawyer.  She,  you  also  know,  was  the  child  of  a 
former  marriage— and  that  the  large  fortune  of 
my  father-in-law,  which  in  the  end  came— no 
matter  how — to  me,  belonged  to  him,  or  rather 
to  his  three  sons,  in  right  of  his  second  wife, 
who  was  also  dead  at  the  time  of  my  marriage. 
I could  not  have  indulged  any  expectation  that 
this  fortune  would  ever  reach  me  ; for  although 
I knew'  very  well  that,  failing  my  wife’s  three 
half-brothers,  it  came  entirely  into  her  father’s 
power,  yet  there  could  be  no  ground  for  any 
reasonable  expectation  that  three  healthy  boys 
would  die  off  and  make  way  for  Agnes.  Mark 
me,  Thornton,  I did  not  marry  for  money  ; and 
the  thought  of  the  succession  which  afterward 
opened,  never  entered  my  mind.  I will  tell  you, 
Thornton,  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  hope 
dawned  upon  me.  There  was  an  epidemic  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  my  father-in-law’s 
three  sons  were  seized  with  it  at  one  time.  All 
the  three  were  in  the  most  imminent  danger; 
and  one  evening  when  the  disease  was  at  its 
height,  and  when  my  wife  seemed  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  receiving  a message  that  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  any  of  the  three  would  survive  till  morn- 
ing— * And  if  they  should  die said  I,  witlun 
myself!  This  supposition  constantly  recurred, 
and  was  so  willingly  entertained  that  I lay  awake 
the  whole  of  that  night,  planning  within  myself 
the  disposal  of  this  large  inheritance  ; forgetting, 
at  the  time,  that  another  life — that  of  my  father- 
in-law — stood  betwixt  us  and  the  succession. 
Next  morning,  however,  a favorable  change  took 
place,  and  eventually  the  three  youths  recovered  : 
but  so  strong  a hold  had  the  hopes,  which  had 
been  thus  suddenly  created,  taken  of  my  mind, 
that  in  place  of  their  being  dissipated  by  the 
event,  which  naturally  deprived  them  of  any  foun- 
dation they  ever  had,  I was  not  only  conscious 
of  the  keenest  disappointment,  but  felt  as  if  an 
untoward  accident  had  defrauded  me  of  some- 
thing that  was  all  but  within  my  reach.  * How 
near  I have  been  to  affluence,’  was  a constantly 
recurring  thought ; and  when  I heard  every 
morning,  that  this  person  was  dead,  and  that 
person  was  dead,  a feeling  of  chagrin  was  in- 
variably felt.  You  are  perhaps  incapable  of 


understanding  these  feelings,  Thornton  ; and  so 
was  I,  until  the  events  took  place  which  gave 
birth  to  them.” 

Moreton  paused  a moment ; but  I did  not 
interrupt  him  ; and,  after  passing  his  hand  over 
his  forehead,  and  filling  out  with  an  unsteady 
hand  another  glass  of  wine,  he  proceeded  : 

“ You  know  something  of  the  river  here,  and 
of  the  passion  for  boating.  The  three  boys  oftc  n 
indulged  in  this  exercise ; and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  I accompanied  them.  One  day, 
about  the  end  of  August,  we  Jiad  spent  the  day 
at  Ecl-pits,  and  it  was  not  far  from  sunset  when 
we  set  out  to  row  back  to  Cambridge.  It  was  a 
fine  calm  evening  when  we  left  that  place,  but  it 
soon  began  to  rain  heavily  ; and  in  the  scramble 
for  cloaks  which  the  suddenness  and  heaviness 
of  the  shower  occasioned,  the  boat  Was  all  but 
upset ; but  it  righted  again,  and  served  only  as 
matter  of  mirth  to  the  boys,  though  in  me  a very 
different  effect  was  produced.  More  than  a year 
had  elapsed  since  the  presence  of  the  epidemic 
had  given  rise  to  the  feelings  I have  already  con- 
fessed to,  and  the  circumstances  had  been  nearly, 
but  not  altogether  forgotten.  At  that  moment, 
however,  the  thoughts  that  at  that  time  had  con- 
tinually haunted  me,  recurred  with  tenfold  force. 
‘If  it  had  upset!’  I said  within  myself,  while 
sitting  silent  in  the  stem — ‘ If  it  had  upset !’  and 
the  prospect  of  wealth  again  opened  before  me. 

“ Well,  we  continued  to  row,  and  it  soon  fell 
dusk,  and  then  the  moon  rose ; and  we  con- 
tinued to  ascend  the  river— ours  the  only  boat 
upon  it — till  we  were  within  less  than  two  miles 
of  Cambridge.  I had  occasionally  taken  a turn 
at  the  oar,  but  at  that  time  I sat  in  the  stern, 
and  still  something  continually  whispered  to  me, 
‘If  the  boat  had  upset!’  I need  not  tell  you, 
Thornton,  that  little  things  influence  the  greatest 
events : one  of  those  little  things  occurred  at 
this  moment.  I had  a dog  in  the  boat,  and  one 
of  the  boys  said  something  to  it  in  Latin.  * Don’t 
speak  Latin  to  the  dog,’  said  another,  ‘ for  its 
master  does  not  understand  Latin.’  ‘Yes  he 
does,’  said  the  elder,  ‘ Mr.  Moreton  understands 
dog  Latin.’  This  was  a little  matter,  Thornton, 
but  it  displeased  me.  There  was  always  a good 
deal  of  assumption  of  superiority,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  eldest,  on  account  of  his  univer- 
sity education;  and  little  annoyances  of  this 
kind  were  frequent.  It  was  precisely  at  this 
moment  that  something  dark  was  seon  floating 
toward  us;  it  chanced  to  come  just  in  the 
glimpse  of  the  moon  on  the  water,  and  was  seen 
at  once  by  us  all ; and  as  it  approached  nearer, 
till  it  was  about  to  pass  within  oar’s  length  of 
the  boat.  You  have  heard  the  story,  Thornton 
— you  have  said,  if  I recollect,  that  you  knew 
the  three  boys  were — ” * Here  Moreton  suddenly 
stopped,  and  hastily  drained  the  wine  he  had 
tilled  out. 

“ Drowned  in  the  Cam,”  said  I ; “yes  I knew 
of  this  misfortune  ; hut  I did  not  know  that  you 
were  present.” 

“ I was — I was — present  /”  said  Moreton,  lay- 
ing a peculiar  emphasis  on  the  word.  Ay, 
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Thornton — you’ve  hit  the  word — I was  present 
— but  listen : I told  you  the  dark  object  floated 
within  an  oar’s  length  of  the  boat ; at  once  the 
three  boys  made  a spring  to  the  side  of  the  boat, 
extending  arms  and  oars  to  intercept  it ; and — 
in  an  instant  the  boat  was  keel  uppermost !” 

Moreton  pronounced  the  last  words  rapidly, 
and  in  an  under  tone,  and  stopped : he  raised 
the  wine  decanter  from  the  table,  but  let  it  drop 
again.  Moreton  had  yet  said  nothing  to  crim- 
inate himself  \ the  incident  appeared,  from  his 
narrative,  purely  accidental ; and  I therefore 
said,  “ Well,  Moreton,  the  boys  were  unhappily 
drowned ; but  it  was  the  consequences  of  their 
own  imprudence.” 

44  Thornton,”  said  he,  44  you  are  there  to  hear 
a confession  ; I am  here  to  make  it ; ’tie  of  no 
use  shrinking  from  it ; fill  me  a glass  of  wine, 
for  my  hand  trembles.  Now,  two  of  the  boys — 
the  two  youngest — I never  saw ; as  God  is  my 
judge,  I believe  if  I had  seen  the  youngest  I 
would  have  done  my  uttermost  to  save  him. 
I suppose  they  sank  beneath  the  boat,  and  floated 
down  below  the  surface.  The  eldest,  he  rose 
close  to  me ; we  were  not  twenty  yards  from 
the  bank  ; I could  have  saved  him.  I believe  I 
would  have  saved  him  if  he  had  cried  for  help. 
I saw  him  but  for  a moment.  I think,  when  I 
struck  out  to  swim,  I kicked  him  beneath  the 
water — undcsignedly,  Thornton — undesignedly. 
But  I did  not  turn  round  to  help  him ; I made 
for  the  bank,  and  reached  it — and  it  was  then 
too  late.  I saw  the  ripple  on  the  water,  and  the 
boat  floating  away  ; but  nothing  else.  Thornton 
— I am  his  murderer !” 

When  Moreton  had  pronounced  this  word,  he 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  relieved,  and  paused. 
I imagined  his  communication  had  ended ; and 
I ventured  to  say  that  although  it  was  only  just- 
ice that  the  inheritance  which  had  become  his 
should  revert  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  had  been 
deprived  of  it — supposing  them  to  have  been  de- 
prived of  it  by  his  act — it  was  proper  to  consider 
the  matter  coolly ; for  there  was  such  a thing 
as  an  over-sensitive  conscience  ; and  it  was  per- 
haps possible  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  the  awful  event,  his  mind  had  been 
incapable  of  judging  correctly;  that  he  might 
have  too  much  coupled  the  fancies  which  had 
preceded  the  event,  with  the  event  itself ; and 
that  want  of  presence  of  mind  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  something  more  criminal. 

44  No,  no,  Thornton,”  said  he,  “ I am  no  fan- 
cier ; believe  it  to  be  as  I have  told  you.  But 
if  you  ever  could  have  doubted — as  I do  not 
believe  you  do — your  doubts  would  have  been 
dispelled  by  what  you  have  yet  to  hear.  I am 
not  going  to  give  you  a narrative  of  my  life,  and 
shall  say  nothing  of  the  time  that  immediately 
followed  the  event  I have  related.  The  fortune 
became  my  father-in-law’s ; and  my  wife  became 
an  heiress.  But  my  present  circumstances  were 
nowise  changed.  Brighter  prospects  led  to  in- 
creased expenses ; and  embarrassments  thick- 
ened around  me.  Y ou  know  something  of  these, 
Thornton ; and  tried,  as  you  recollect,  ineffect- 


ually, to  extricate  me  from  them.  Meanwhile, 
my  father-in-law,  who  speedily  got  over  the  loss 
he  had  sustained,  spoke  of  his  daughter — of 
Agnes,  my  wife— as  a great  heiress,  and  boasted 
and  talked  much  of  his  wealth,  though  it  made 
no  difference  in  his  mode  of  living.  4 Not  one 
shilling,  Walter,  till  I die,’  was  constantly  in 
his  mouth : and  not  a shilling,  indeed,  did  he 
ever  offer,  although  he  well  knew  the  pressing 
difficulties  in  which  we  were  placed.  I once, 
and  only  once,  ventured  to  ask  him  for  some 
advance  ; but  the  answer  was  the  same  : 4 Not 
a shilling,  Walter,  till  I die : patience,  patience 
— it  must  all  go  to  Agnes.’ 

“Must  I confess  it,  Thornton  1 yes — I may 
confess  any  thing  after  what  I have  already 
confessed.  The  4 not  a shilling,’  till  I die,  were 
continually  in  my  ears.  The  event  that  had 
placed  fortune  within  my  power  frequently  re- 
curred to  my  memory ; and  with  it  the  convic- 
tion that  I was  in  no  way  benefited  by  it : the 
nearer  vicinity  of  wealth  only  made  the  want  of 
it  more  tantalizing. 

44  You  recollect,  very  well,  Thornton,  my  ap- 
plication to  you  in  December,  184-,  six  years 
ago.  You  recollect  its  extreme  urgency,  and 
the  partial  success  which  attended  it — sufficient, 
however,  to  keep  me  from  a jail.  You  might 
well,  as  you  did,  express  your  surprise  that  my 
wife’s  father  should  suffer  such  a state  of  things 
to  be ; but  he  could  suffer  any  thing  save  part- 
ing with  his  money ; he  was  a miser ; the  love 
of  riches  had  grown  with  their  possession  : and 
I believe  he  would  have  suffered  me  to  rot  in 
jail  rather  than  draw  upon  his  coffers. 

44  It  was  just  at  this  time,  or  at  most  a week 
or  two  subsequent  to  it,  that  Mr.  Bellenden  was 
attacked  by  a complaint  to  which  he  had  been 
long  subject— one  requiring  the  most  prompt 
medical  aid ; but  from  which,  on  several  former 
occasions  he  had  perfectly  recovered.  Agnes 
was  extremely  attentive  to  her  father ; and  on 
Christmas  evening,  as  we  were  both  on  the  way 
to  the  sick  chamber,  we  met  the  family  surgeon 
leaving  the  house. 

44  4 You  are  perhaps  going  to  spend  some  time 
with  my  patient  V said  Mr.  Amwell. 

44  4 My  husband,’  said  Agnes, 4 means  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  with  my  father.  I have  a par- 
ticular engagement  at  present,  and  am  only 
going  to  ask  how  he  does.* 

44  4 1 have  some  little  fears  of  another  attack,’ 
said  Mr.  Amwell.  4 Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear 
madam ; we  know  how  to  treat  these  things ; 
promptness  is  all  that  is  required.  It  will  be 
necessary,  my  dear  sir,’  said  Mr.  Amwell,  ad- 
dressing me,  4 to  lose  no  time  in  sending  for  me, 
should  Mr.  Bellenden  experience  another  attack ; 
all  depends  upon  the  prompt  and  free  use  of  the 
lancet.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  alarm, 
madam.  The  good  old  gentleman  may  live  to 
eat  twenty  Christmas  dinners  yet.’ 

“Mr.  Amwell  passed  on,  and  we  entered  the 
house,  and  ascended  to  the  Bick-chamber.  My 
wife  remained  but  a few  minutes — she  had  some 
particular  engagements  at  home;  and  as  she 
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left  the  room,  she  charged  me  not  to  lose  & mo- 
ment in  calling  Mr.  Amwell,  should  there  ap- 
pear to  be  any  occasion  for  his  aid.  She  shut 
the  door,  and  I seated  myself  in  a large  chair 
near  to  the  bed. 

44  There  was  a table  near  to  me  with  several 
vials  upon  it.  I took  them  up  one  by  one,  and 
examined  them.  One  was  labeled  4 laudanum.’ 
While  I held  it  in  my  hand,  all  the  demon  was 
within.  My  pecuniary  difficulties  seemed  to 
augment ; the  excellence  of  wealth  to  increase ; 
the  love  of  enjoyment  grew  stronger ; and  my 
estimate  of  the  value  of  an  old  man’s  life  weak- 
er. At  this  moment  the  sick  man  asked  for 
drink.  Thornton ! need  I hesitate  to  confess 
that  I was  strongly  tempted  ; but  I resisted  the 
temptation.  I held  the  fatal  vial  for  a few 
moments  in  my  hand;  laid  it  down — pushed  it 
from  me — and  assisted  the  old  man  to  his  needs. 
But  no  sooner  had  I done  this,  and  reseated 
myself,  than  I began  to  accuse  myself  with  in- 
consistency. These,  thought  I,  are  distinctions 
without  any  real  difference.  A youth,  who 
stood  betwixt  me  and  fortune,  was  drowning ; 
and  I did  not  stretch  out  my  hand  to  save  him  : 
there  are  many  kinds  of  murder,  but  in  all  the 
crime  is  the  same. 

4*  I had  nearly  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction 
that  I was  a fool,  when  certain  indications  that 
could  not  be  mistaken,  assured  me  that  Am- 
well’s  fears  were  about  to  be  realized ; and  they 
instantly  were,  to  the  fullest  extent.  Mr.  Am- 
welTs  parting  words  recurred  to  me : 4 all  de- 
pends upon  the  prompt  use  of  the  lancet.’  My 
heart  beat  quick:  I rose — hesitated — reseated 
myself — rose  again — listened — again  sat  down 
— pressed  my  fingers  on  my  ears,  that  I might 
hear  nothing — and  leaned  my  head  forward  on 
the  table.  I continued  in  this  posture  for  some 
time,  and  then  started  up  and  listened.  All  was 
silent.  I rang  the  bell  violently ; opened  the 
door ; and  cried  out  to  call  Mr.  Amwell  instant- 
ly ; and  returned  to  the  chamber — which  I be- 
lieved to  be  no  longer  a chamber  of  sickness, 
but  of  death — and  reseated  myself  in  the  chair, 
with  a strong  persuasion  that  the  last  obstacle 
to  fortune  had  been  removed.  But,  Thornton, 
again  I knew  that  I was — a second  time — a 
murderer  !” 

Here  Mr.  Moteton  paused,  and  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  apparently  exhausted.  I again  thought 
his  communication  had  ended : and  although  I 
could  not  now  address  him  as  I had  addressed 
him  before,  I was  beginning  to  say  that  to  make 
absolute  beggars  of  his  children  oould  not  be  an 
acceptable  atonement  for  crime,  when  he  inter- 
rupted me,  heedless,  apparently,  of  my  having 
addressed  him. 

44  In  a few  minutes  Mr.  Amwell  entered  the 
room.  He  approached  the  bed,  bent  over  it, 
turned  to  me,  and  said,  4 1 fear  it  is  too  late,  Mr. 
Moreton.' 

44  4 Perhaps  not,’  said  I,  4 at  all  events  make 
the  attempt.’ 

44  Mr.  Amwell  did  of  course  make  the  attempt ; 
and  in  a few  moments  desisted  ; shook  his  head, 


and  said,  4 A little — and  I have  reason  to  believe 
only  a very  little — too  late,’  and  in  a few  min- 
utes I was  again  left  alone. 

44  Thornton,  since  that  hour  I have  been  a 
miserable  man.”  Another  long  pause  ensued, 
which  I did  not  attempt  to  break  ; and  Moreton 
at  length  resumed : 

44  Since  that  hour,  I say,  Charles  Thornton,  I 
have  never  known  a moment’s  peace.  My  wife’s 
tears  for  her  father  fell  upon  my  heart  like  drops 
of  fire ; every  loolc  she  gave  me  seemed  to  read 
my  innermost  thoughts  ; she  never  spoke  that  I 
did  not  imagine  she  was  about  to  call  me  mur- 
derer. Her  presence  became  agony  to  me.  I 
withdrew  from  her,  and  from  ail  society — for  I 
thought  every  man  looked  suspiciously  upon 
me ; and  I had  no  companion  but  conscience — 
ay,  conscience,  Thornton — conscience  that  I 
thought  I had  overcome — as  well  I might,  for 
had  I not  seen  the  young  and  healthy  sink,  when 
I might  have  saved?  and  how  could  I have 
believed  that — ? but  so  it  was,  and  is  : look  at 
me,  and  you  will  see  what  conscience  has  made 
of  me.  Agnes  sickened,  and  as  you  know,  died. 
This  I felt  as  a relief;  and  for  a time  I breathed 
more  freely;  and  I married  again.  But  my  old' 
feelings  returned,  and  life  every  day  becomes  more 
burdensome  to  me.  Strange,  that  events  long 
passed  become  more  and  more  vivid — but  so  it  is. 
The  evening  on  the  Cam,  and  the  death-chamber 
of  old  Bellenden,  are  alternately  before  me. 

44  Now,  Thornton,  you  have  heard  all.  Are 
you  now  ready  to  frame  the  will  as  1 directed  1 
1 am  possessed  of  a quarter  of  a million,  and  it 
belongs  to  the  heirs  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
originally  destined.” 

Some  conversation  here  ensued,  in  which  my 
object  was  to  show  that,  although  the  large  prop- 
erty at  Moreton’s  disposal  ought  never  to  have 
been  his,  yet  if  the  events  which  he  had  related 
had  not  taken  place,  it  never  could  have  come  into 
the  possession  of  those  for  whom  he  now  des- 
tined it.  I admitted,  however,  the  propriety  of 
the  principle  of  restitution  to  the  branches  of  the 
family  in  which  it  had  originally  been  vested, 
but  prevailed  with  Mr.  Moreton  in  having  a com- 
petency reserved  for  his  own  children  and  for 
his  wife,  who  married  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
able  to  provide  for  her.  And  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, accordingly,  the  testament  was  framed 
and  completed  the  same  evening. 

It  grew  late.  44  Walter  Moreton,”  said  I, 
rising  to  take  leave,  let  this  subject  drop  for- 
ever. When  we  meet  again,  let  there  be  no 
allusion  to  the  transactions  of  this  evening.” 

44  Thornton,”  said  he,  44  we  shall  never  meet 
again.” 

44  There  are  remedies,  my  friend,”  said  I — 
44  there  are  remedies  for  the  accusations  of  con- 
science ; apply  yourself  to  them  : if  the  mind 
were  relieved  by  religious  consolations,  bodily 
health  would  return.” 

Moreton  faintly  smiled.  44  Yes,  Thornton,”  said 
he,  44  there  are  remedies ; I know  them,  and  will 
not  fail  to  seek  their  aid.  Good-night !” 

I returned  to  the  inn,  and  soon  after  retired 
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to  bed ; as  may  easily  be  believed,  to  think  of 
the  singular  revelations  of  the  evening.  For 
some  time  these  thoughts  kept  me  awake;  but 
at  length  I fell  asleep.  My  dreams  were  dis- 
turbed, and  ail  about  Walter  Moreton.  Some- 
times he  was  swimming  in  the  river,  or  stand- 
ing on  the  bank,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  a 
human  head  that  was  just  sinking : sometimes 
he  was  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  old  Bellenden, 
examining  the  vial,  and  walking  on  tiptoe  to 
the  door,  and  listening  ; and  sometimes  the  scene 
of  the  past  evening  was  renewed,  when  I sat  and 
listened  to  his  narrative.  Then  again  he  had  a 
vial  in  his  hand,  and  uncorked  it,  and  in  rais- 
ingit  to  his  mouth,  it  seemed  to  be  a small  pis- 
tol ; and  just  at  this  moment  I awoke. 

The  last  scene  remained  forcibly  and  vividly 
on  my  mind.  It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that 
he  might  have  meditated  suicide,  and  that  that 
was  the  remedy  of  which  he  spoke.  I looked 
at  my  watch ; it  was  an  hour  past  midnight. 
I hastily  dressed,  and  hurried  to  Trumpington- 
street  There  was  a light  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows. I knocked  gently  at  the  door;  and  at 
the  same  time  applied  my  hand  to  the  knob, 
which  yielded.  I hurried  up-stairs,  directed  by 
the  situation  of  the  light  I had  seen,  and  entered 
the  room.  Moreton  stood  near  to  the  bed,  be- 
side a small  table ; a vial  in  his  hand,  which,  at  the 
moment  I entered,  he  laid  down.  I sprang  for- 
ward and  seized  it.  It  was  already  empty.  44  Ah, 
my  friend  !”  said  I— -but  further  speech  was  use- 
less. Moreton  was  already  in  the  grasp  of  death. 

A GHOST  OF  A HEAD. 

PETER  LEROUX  was  a poor  plowman  in  the 
environs  of  Beaugency.  After  passing  the 
day  in  leading  across  the  fields  the  three  horses 
which  were  generally  yoked  to  his  plow,  he  re- 
turned to  the  farm  in  the  evening,  supped,  with- 
out many  words,  with  his  fellow-laborers,  light- 
ed his  lantern,  and  then  retired  to  bed  in  a species 
of  shed  communicating  with  the  stables.  His 
dreams  were  simple,  and  little  colored  with  the 
tints  of  imagination ; his  horses  were  for  the 
most  part  their  principal  subject.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  started  from  his  slumbers  in  the  midst 
of  his  fancied  efforts  to  lift  up  the  obstinate  mare, 
which  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  be  weak  in 
the  legs ; another  time,  the  41  old  gray”  had  en- 
tangled his  hoof  in  the  cords  of  the  team.  One 
night,  he  dreamed  that  he  had  just  put  an  entirely 
new  thong  to  his  old  whip,  but  that,  notwith- 
standing, it  obstinately  refused  to  crack.  This 
remarkable  vision  impressed  him  so  deeply,  that, 
on  awaking,  he  seized  the  whip,  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  place  every  night  by  his  side ; 
and  in  order  thoroughly  to  assure  himself  that 
he  was  not  stricken  powerless,  and  deprived  of 
the  most  gratifying  prerogative  of  the  plowman, 
he  took  to  smacking  it  violently  in  the  dead  of 
the  night.  At  this  noise,  all  the  stable  was  in 
commotion ; the  horses,  alarmed,  neighed,  and 
ran  one  against  the  other,  almost  breaking  their 
cords ; but,  with  some  soothing  words,  Peter 
Leroux  managed  to  appease  all  this  tumult,  and 


silence  was  immediately  restored.  This  was 
one  of  those  extraordinary  events  of  his  life  which 
he  never  failed  to  relate  every  time  that  a cup 
of  wine  had  made  him  eloquent,  and  he  found  a 
companion  in  the  mood  to  listen  to  him. 

About  the  same  period,  dreams  of  quite  a dif- 
ferent kind  occupied  the  mind  of  a certain  M. 
Desalleux,  deputy  of  the  public  prosecutor  in  the 
criminal  court  of  Orleans.  Having  made  a prom- 
ising debut  in  that  office  only  a few  months  pre- 
viously, there  was  no  longer  any  position  in  the 
magistracy  which  he  believed  too  high  for  his 
future  attainment ; and  the  post  of  keeper  of  the 
seals  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  visions  of  his 
slumbers.  But  it  was  particularly  in  the  intoxi- 
cating triumphs  of  oratory  that  his  thoughts 
would  revel  in  sleep,  when  the  whole  day  had 
been  given  to  the  study  of  some  case  in  which 
he  was  to  plead.  The  glory  of  the  Aguesseaux, 
and  the  other  celebrated  names  of  the  great  days 
of  parliamentary  eloquence,  scarcely  sufficed  for 
his  impatient  ambition ; it  was  in  the  most  dis- 
tant periods  of  the  past — the  times  of  the  mar- 
velous eloquence  of  Demosthenes — that  he  de- 
lighted to  contemplate  the  likeness  of  his  own 
ideal  future.  The  attainment  of  power  by  elo- 
quence ; such  was  the  idea,  the  text,  so  to  speak, 
of  his  whole  life — the  one  object  for  which  he 
renounced  all  the  ordinary  hopes  and  pleasures 
of  youth. 

One  day,  these  two  natures — that  of  Peter 
Leroux,  lifted  scarcely  one  degree  above  the 
range  of  the  brute,  and  that  of  M.  Desalleux, 
abstract  and  rectified  to  the  highest  pitch  of  in- 
tellectuality— found  themselves  face  to  face.  A 
little  contest  was  going  on  between  them.  M. 
Desalleux,  sitting  in  his  official  place,  demanded, 
upon  evidence  somewhat  insufficient,  the  head 
of  Peter  Leroux,  accused  of  murder ; and  Peter 
Leroux  defended  his  head  against  the  eloquence 
ofM.  Desalleux. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  disproportion 
of  power  which  Providence  had  placed  in  this 
duel,  the  accused,  for  lack  of  conclusive  proofs, 
would  in  all  probability  have  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  ; but  from  that  very 
scantiness  in  the  evidence  arose  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  for  eloquence,  which  could  not  fail 
to  be  singularly  useful  to  the  ambitious  hopes 
of  M.  Desalleux.  In  justice  to  himself,  he  could 
not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

In  the  next  place,  an  unlucky  circumstance 
presented  itself  for  poor  Peter  Leroux.  Some 
days  before  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  and 
in  the  presence  of  several  ladies,  who  promised 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  being  there  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle,  the  young  deputy  had  let  fall  an 
expression  of  his  firm  confidence  in  obtaining 
from  the  jury  a verdict  of  condemnation.  Every 
one  will  understand  the  painful  position  in  which 
he  would  be  placed  if  his  prosecution  failed,  and 
Peter  Leroux  came  back  with  his  head  upon  his 
shoulders,  to  testify  to  the  weakness  of  M.  De- 
salleux’s  eloquence.  Let  us  not  be  too  severe 
upon  the  deputy  of  the  public  prosecutor : if  he 
was  not  absolutely  convinced,  it  was  his  duty  to 
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appear  so,  and  only  the  more  meritorious  to  utter 
such  eloquent  denunciations  as  for  a century  past 
had  not  been  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  criminal 
court  of  Orleans.  Oh,  if  you  had  been  there 
to  see  how  they  were  moved,  those  poor  gentle- 
men of  the  jury  ! — moved  almost  to  tears,  when, 
in  a fine  and  most  sonorous  peroration,  he  set 
before  them  the  fearful  picture  of  society  shaken 
to  its  foundations — the  whole  community  about 
to  enter  upon  dissolution,  immediately  upon  the 
acquittal  of  Peter  Leroux ! If  you  had  only 
heard  the  courteous  eulogiums  exchanged  on 
both  sides,  when  the  advocate  of  the  accused, 
commencing  his  address,  declared  that  he  could 
not  go  further  without  rendering  homage  to  the 
brilliant  powers  of  oratory  displayed  by  the 
deputy  public  prosecutor!  If  you  had  only 
heard  the  president  of  the  court,  making  the  same 
felicitations  the  text  of  his  exordium,  so  well, 
that  nothing  would  have  persuaded  you  that  it 
was  not  an  academical  fete,  and  that  they  were 
not  simply  awarding  a prize  for  eloquence, 
instead  of  a sentence  of  death  to  a fellow-creat- 
ure. You  would  have  seen,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  “ elegantly-attired  members  of  the  fair 
sex,*’  as  the  newspapers  of  the  province  said, 
the  sister  of  M.  Desalleux,  receiving  the  compli- 
ments of  all  the  ladies  around  her ; while,  at  a 
little  distance,  the  old  father  was  weeping  with 
joy  at  the  sight  of  the  noble  son  and  incompara- 
ble orator  whom  he  had  given  to  the  world. 

Six  vreeks  after  this  scene  of  family  happiness, 
Peter  Leroux,  accompanied  by  the  executioner, 
mounted  the  condemned  cart,  which  waited  for 
him  at  the  door  of  the  jail  of  Orleans.  They 
proceeded  together  to  the  Place  du  Martroie, 
which  is  the  spot  where  executions  take  place. 
Here  they  found  a scaffold  erected,  and  a con- 
siderable concourse  of  persons  expecting  them. 
Peter  Leroux,  with  the  slow  and  heavy  ascent 
of  a sack  of  flour  going  up  by  means  of  a pulley 
to  the  top  of  a warehouse,  mounts  the  steps  of 
the  scaffold.  As  he  reached  the  platform,  a ray 
of  sunlight,  playing  upon  the  brilliant  and  polish- 
ed steel  of  the  instrument  of  justice,  dazzled  his 
eyes,  and  he  seemed  about  to  stumble ; but  the 
executioner,  with  the  courteous  attention  of  a 
host  who  knows  how  to  do  the  honors  of  his 
house,  sustained  him  by  the  arm,  and  placed  him 
upon  the  plank  of  the  guillotine.  There  Peter 
liroux  found  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  had 
come  for  the  purpose  of  reading  formally  the 
order  for  execution ; the  gendarmes,  who  were 
charged  to  see  that  the  public  peace  was  kept 
during  the  business  about  to  be  transacted  ; and 
the  assistants  of  the  executioner,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  ill  name  which  has  been  given  to 
them,  pointed  out  to  him,  with  a complaisance 
full  of  delicate  consideration,  the  precise  position 
in  which  to  place  himself  under  the  ax.  One 
minute  after,  Peter  Leroux ’s  head  was  divorced 
from  his  body,  which  operation  was  accomplish- 
ed with  such  dexterity,  that  many  of  those 
present  at  the  spectacle  asked  of  their  neighbors 
if  it  was  already  finished  ; and  were  told  that  it 
was , upon  which  they  remarked,  that  it  was  the 


last  time  they  would  put  themselves  so  much 
out  of  the  way  for  so  little. 

Three  months  had  passed  since  the  head  and 
body  of  Peter  Leroux  had  been  cast  into  a corner 
of  the  cemetery,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  grave 
no  longer  concealed  aught  but  his  bones,  when 
a new  session  of  assizes  was  opened,  and  M. 
Desalleux  had  again  to  support  a capital  indict- 
ment. 

The  day  previous,  he  quitted  at  an  early  hour 
a ball  to  which  he  had  been  invited  with  all  his 
family,  at  a ch&teau  in  the  environs,  and  return- 
ed alone  to  the  city  in  order  to  prepare  his  case 
for  the  morrow. 

The  night  was  dark ; a warm  wind  from  the 
south  whistled  drearily,  while  the  buzz  of  the 
gay  scene  that  he  had  left  seemed  to  linger  in 
his  ears.  A feeling  of  melancholy  stole  over 
him.  The  memory  of  many  people  whom  he 
had  known,  and  who  were  dead,  returned  to  his 
mind ; and,  scarcely  knowing  why,  he  began  to 
think  of  Peter  Leroux. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  and 
the  first  lights  of  the  suburbs  began  to  appear, 
all  his  sombre  ideas  vanished,  and  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  again  at  his  desk,  surrounded  by 
his  books  and  papers,  he  thought  no  longer  of 
any  thing  but  his  oration,  which  he  had  determ- 
ined should  be  even  yet  more  brilliant  than  any 
that  had  preceded  it. 

His  system  of  indictment  was  already  nearly 
settled.  It  is  singular,  by  the  way,  that  French 
legal  * expression,  a “system  of  indictment” — 
that  is  to  say,  an  absolute  manner  of  grouping 
an  ensemble  of  facts  and  proofs,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  prosecutor  appropriates  to  himself  the 
head  of  a man — as  one  would  say,  “ a system  of 
philosophy” — that  is,  an  ensemble  of  reasonings 
and  sophisms,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  establish 
some  harmless  truth,  theory,  or  fancy.  His  sys- 
tem of  indictment  was  nearly  completed,  when 
the  deposition  of  a witness  which  he  had  not  ex- 
amined, suddenly  presented  itself,  with  such  an 
aspect  as  threatened  to  overturn  all  the  edifice 
of  his  logic.  He  hesitated  for  some  moments ; 
but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  M.  Desalleux,  in 
his  functions  of  deputy-prosecutor,  consulted  his 
vanity  at  least  as  often  as  his  conscience.  In- 
voking all  his  powers  of  logic  and  skill  for  turn- 
ing words  to  his  purpose,  struggling  muscle  to 
muscle  with  the  unlucky  testimony,  ho  did  not 
despair  of  finally  enlisting  it  in  the  number  of  his 
best  arguments,  as  containing  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence  against  the  prisoner ; but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  trouble  was  considerable,  and  the 
night  was  already  far  advanced. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  three,  and  the  lamp 
upon  his  table,  burning  with  a crust  upon  the 
wick,  gave  only  a feeble  light  in  the  chamber. 
Having  trimmed  it,  and  feeling  somewhat  ex- 
cited with  his  labors,  he  rose  and  walked  to  and 
fro,  then  returned  and  sat  in  his  chair,  from 
which,  leaning  back  in  an  easy  attitude,  and  sus- 
pending his  reflections  for  awhile,  he  contem- 
plated the  stars  which  were  shining  through  a 
window  opposite.  Suddenly  lowering  his  gaze, 
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he  encountered  what  seemed  to  him  two  eyes 
staring  in  at  him  through  the  window-panes. 
Imagining  that  the  reflection  of  the  lamp,  doubled 
by  some  flaw  in  the  glass,  had  deceived  him,  he 
changed  his  place  ; but  the  vision  only  appeared 
more  distinct.  As  he  was  not  wanting  in  cour- 
age, he  took  a walking-stick,  the  only  weapon 
within  reach,  and  opened  the  window,  to  see 
who  was  the  intruder  who  came  thus  to  observe 
him  at  such  an  hour.  The  chamber  which  he 
occupied  was  high  ; above  and  below,  the  wall 
of  his  house  was  perfectly  perpendicular,  and 
afforded  no  means  by  which  any  one  could  climb 
or  descend.  In  the  narrow  space  between  him- 
self and  the  balcony,  the  smallest  object  could 
not  have  escaped  him ; but  he  saw  nothing.  He 
thought  again  that  he  must  have  been  the  dupe 
of  one  of  those  hallucinations  that  sometimes 
visit  men  in  the  night ; and,  with  a smile,  he  ap- 
plied himself  again  to  his  labors.  But  he  had 
not  written  twenty  lines,  when  ho  felt,  before 
looking  up,  that  there  was  something  moving  in 
a comer  of  the  chamber.  This  began  to  alarm 
him,  for  it  was  not  natural  that  the  senses,  one 
after  the  other,  should  conspire  to  deceive  him. 
Raising  his  eyes,  and  shading  them  with  his 
hand  from  the  glare  of  the  lamp  beside  him,  he 
observed  a dusky  object  advancing  toward  him 
with  short  hops  like  those  of  a raven.  As  the 
apparition  approached  him,  its  aspect  became 
more  terrifying;  for  it  took  the  unmistakable 
form  of  a human  head  separated  from  the  trunk 
and  dripping  with  blood ; and  when  at  length, 
with  a spring,  it  bounded  upon  the  table,  and 
rolled  about  over  the  papers  scattered  on  his 
desk,  M.  Desalleux  recognized  the  features  of 
Peter  Leroux,  who  no  doubt  had  come  to  remind 
him  that  a good  conscience  is  of  greater  value 
than  eloquence.  Overcome  by  a sensation  of 
terror,  M.  Desalleux  fainted.  That  morning,  at 
daybreak,  he  was  found  stretched  out  insensible 
on  the  floor  near  a little  pool  of  blood,  which  was 
also  found  in  spots  upon  his  desk,  and  on  the 
leaves  of  his  pleadings.  It  was  supposed,  and  he 
took  care  never  to  contradict  it,  that  he  had  been 
seized  with  a hemorrhage.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  he  was  not  in  a state  to  speak 
at  the  trial,  and  that  all  his  oratorical  prepara- 
tions were  thrown  away. 

Many  days  passed  before  the  recollection  of 
that  terrible  night  faded  from  the  memory  of  the 
deputy-prosecutor — many  days  before  he  could 
bear  to  be  alone  or  in  the  dark  without  terror. 
After  some  months,  however,  the  head  of  Peter 
Leroux  not  having  repeated  its  visit,  the  pride  of 
intellect  began  again  to  counterbalance  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses,  and  again  he  asked  himself, 
if  he  had  not  been  duped  by  them.  In  order 
more  surely  to  weaken  their  authority,  which  all 
his  reasonings  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  over- 
come, he  called  to  his  aid  the  opinion  of  his 
physician,  communicating  to  him  in  confidence 
the  story  of  his  adventure.  The  doctor,  who,  by 
dint  of  long  examining  the  human  brain,  without 
discovering  the  slightest  trace  of  any  thing  re- 
sembling a soul,  had  come  to  a learned  convic- 


tion of  materialism,  did  not  fail  to  laugh  heartily 
on  listening  to  the  recital  of  the  nocturnal  vision. 
This  was  perhaps  the  best  manner  of  treating 
his  patient ; for  by  having  the  appearance  of 
holding  his  fancy  in  derision,  he  forced,  as  it 
were,  his  self-esteem  to  take  a part  in  the  cure. 
Moreover,  as  may  be  imagined,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  explain  to  his  patient,  that  his  hallu- 
cination proceeded  from  an  over-tension  of  the 
cerebral  fibre,  followed  by  congestion  and  evacu- 
ation of  blood,  which  had  been  the  causes  of  his 
seeing  precisely  what  he  had  not  seen.  Power- 
fully reassured  by  this  consultation,  and  as  no 
accident  happened  to  contradict  its  correctness, 
M.  Desalleux  by  degrees  regained  his  serenity  of 
mind,  and  gradually  returned  to  his  former  habits 
— modifying  them  simply  insomuch  that  he  la- 
bored with  an  application  somewhat  less  severe, 
and  indulged,  at  the  doctor’s  suggestion,  in  some 
of  those  amusements  of  life  which  he  had  hitherto 
totally  neglected. 

M.  Desalleux  thought  of  a wife,  and  no  man 
was  more  in  a position  than  he  to  secure  a good 
match ; for,  without  speaking  of  personal  advant- 
ages, the  fame  of  his  oratorical  successes,  and 
perhaps,  more  still,  the  little  anxiety  which  he 
displayed  for  any  other  kind  of  success,  had  ren- 
dered him  the  object  of  more  than  one  lady’s 
ambition.  But  there  was  in  the  bent  of  his  life 
something  too  positive  for  him  to  consent  that  even 
the  love  of  a woman  should  find  a place  there  un- 
conditionally. Among  the  hearts  which  seemed 
ready  to  bestow  themselves  upon  him,  he  calcu- 
lated which  was  the  particular  one  whose  good- 
will was  best  supported  by  money,  useful  rela- 
tions, and  other  social  advantages.  The  first 
part  of  his  romance  being  thus  settled,  he  saw 
without  regTet  that  the  bride  who  would  bring 
him  all  these,  was  a young  girl,  witty,  and  of 
elegant  exterior ; whereupon  he  set  about  falling 
in  love  with  her  with  all  the  passion  of  which  he 
was  capable,  and  with  the  approbation  of  her 
family,  until  at  length  a marriage  was  determined 
upon. 

Orleans  had  not,  for  a long  time,  seen  a pret- 
tier bride  than  that  of  M.  Desalleux ; nor  a 
family  more  happy  than  that  of  M.  Desalleux  ; 
nor  a wedding-ball  so  joyous  and  brilliant  as  that 
of  M.  Desalleux.  That  night  he  thought  no 
more  of  his  ambition  ; he  lived  only  in  the  pres- 
ent. According  to  French  custom,  the  guests 
remained  until  a late  hour.  Imprisoned  in  a 
comer  of  the  saloon  by  a barrister,  who  had 
taken  that  opportune  moment  to  recommend  a 
case  to  him,  the  bridegroom  looked,  from  time  to 
time,  at  the  time-piece,  which  pointed  to  a quar- 
ter to  two.  He  had  also  remarked,  that  twice 
within  a short  time  the  mother  of  the  bride  had 
approached  her,  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  and 
that  the  latter  had  replied  with  an  air  of  confu- 
sion. Suddenly,  at  the  conclusion  of  a contra- 
dance,  he  perceived,  by  a certain  whispering 
that  ran  through  the  assembly,  that  something 
important  wa9  going  on.  Casting  his  eyes,  while 
the  barrister  continued  to  talk  to  him,  upon  the 
seats  which  his  wife  and  her  ladies  of  honor  had 
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occupied  during  the  whole  evening,  he  perceived 
that  they  were  empty ; whereupon  the  grave 
deputy-prosecutor  cutting  short,  as  most  men 
would  have  done  under  the  circumstances,  the 
argument  of  the  barrister,  advanced  by  a clever 
series  of  manoeuvres  toward  the  door  of  the 
apartment  ; and  at  the  moment  when  some  do- 
mestics entered  bearing  refreshments,  glided  out, 
in  the  fond  and  mistaken  belief  that  no  one  had 
remarked  him. 

At  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber  he  met  his 
mother-in-law,  who  was  retiring  with  the  various 
dignitaries,  whose  presence  had  been  considered 
necessary,  as  well  as  some  matrons  who  had 
joined  the  cortege . Pressing  his  hand,  and  with 
a faltering  voice,  the  mother  whispered  to  him  a 
few  words,  and  it  was  understood  that  she  spoke 
of  her  daughter.  M.  Desalleux,  smiling,  replied 
with  some  affectionate  phrases.  Most  assuredly 
in  that  moment  he  was  not  thinking  of  poor 
Peter  Leroux. 

At  the  moment  of  closing  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  the  bride  was  already  a-bed.  He  re- 
marked, what  appeared  to  him  strange,  that  the 
curtains  of  her  bed  were  drawn.  The  room  was 
quite  silent. 

The  stillness,  and  the  strange  fact  of  the  close- 
drawn  curtains  embarrassed  him.  His  heart 
beat  violently.  He  looked  around,  and  remarked 
her  dress  and  all  her  wedding-ornaments  lying 
around  him,  with  a graceful  air  of  negligence,  in 
various  parts  of  the  room.  With  a faltering 
voice  he  called  upon  his  bride  by  name.  Having 
no  reply,  he  returned,  perhaps  to  gain  time,  to- 
ward the  door,  assured  himself  that  it  was  well 
fastened,  then  approaching  the  bed,  he  opened 
the  curtains  gently. 

By  the  flickering  light  of  the  lamp  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  a singular  vision  presented  it- 
self to  his  eyes.  Near  his  fiancee , who  was  fast 
asleep,  the  head  of  a man  with  black  hair  was  ly- 
ing on  the  white  pillow.  Was  he  again  the  victim 
of  an  error  of  the  senses,  or  had  some  Usurper 
v dared  to  occupy  his  place  1 At  all  events,  his 
substitute  took  little  notice  of  him  ; for,  as  well 
as  his  wife,  he  was  sound  asleep,  with  his  face 
turned  toward  the  bottom  of  the  alcove.  In  the 
moment  when  M.  Desalleux  leaned  over  the  bed, 
to  examine  the  features  of  this  singular  intruder, 
a long  sigh,  like  that  of  a man  awaking  from 
slumber,  broke  the  silence  of  the  chamber ; and 
at  the  same  time  the  head  of  the  stranger  turn- 
ing toward  him,  he  recognized  the  face  of  Peter 
Leroux  staring  at  him,  with  that  very  look  of 
stupefied  astonishment  with  which  for  two  hours 
the  unlucky  plowman  had  listened  to  his  brilliant 
discourse  in  the  criminal  court  of  Orleans. 

Perhaps,  on  any  other  occasion,  the  deputy- 
prosecutor,  on  finding  himself  a second  time 
visited  by  this  horrible  vision,  would  have  sus- 
pected that  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  wicked 
action,  for  which  he  was  doomed  to  this  perse- 
cution : his  conscience,  if  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  cross-examine  it,  would  have  very 
soon  told  him  what  was  his  crime,  in  which  case, 
being  a good  Catholic,  he  would  perhaps  have 


gone  out  and  locked  the  door  of  the  haunted 
room  until  morning,  when  he  would  have  im- 
mediately ordered  a mass  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Peter  Leroux  ; by  means  of  this,  and  of 
some  contributions  to  the  fund  for  poor  prison- 
ers of  justice,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  regained 
his  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  escaped  forever  from 
the  annoyance  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
At  such  a time,  however,  he  felt  more  irritation 
than  remorse  ; and  he  accordingly  endeavored  to 
seize  the  intruder  by  the  hair,  and  drag  him  from 
his  resting-place.  At  the  first  movement  that  he 
made,  however,  the  head,  understanding  his  in- 
tentions, began  to  grind  its  teeth,  and  as  he 
stretched  out  his  hand,  the  bridegroom  felt  him- 
self severely  bitten.  The  pain  of  his  wound  in- 
creased his  rage.  He  looked  around  for  some 
weapon,  went  to  the  fire-place  and  seized  a bar 
of  steel  which  served  to  support  the  fire-irons, 
then  returned,  and  striking  several  times  upon 
the  bed  with  all  his  force,  endeavored  to  destroy 
his  hideous  visitor.  But  the  head,  ducking  and 
bobbing  like  the  white  gentleman  with  black 
spots,  whom  Punch  has  never  been  able  to  touch, 
dexterously  slipped  aside  at  every  blow,  which 
descended  harmlessly  upon  the  bed-clothes.  For 
several  minutes  the  furious  bridegroom  contin- 
ued to  waste  his  strength  in  this  manner,  when, 
springing  with  an  extraordinary  bound,  the  head 
passed  over  the  shoulder  of  its  adversary,  and 
disappeared  behind  him  before  he  could  observe 
by  what  way  it  had  escaped. 

After  a careful  search,  and  considerable  raking 
in  comers  with  the  bar  of  steel,  finding  himself 
at  length  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  the  deputy- 
prosecutor  returned  to  the  bed.  The  bride  was 
still  miraculously  asleep ; and,  to  his  horror,  he 
perceived,  on  lifting  the  coverlet,  that  she  was 
lying  in  a pool  of  blood,  left  no  doubt  by  the 
bleeding  head.  Misfortunes  never  come  alone  : 
while  seeking  for  a cloth  about  the  chamber,  he 
struck  the  lamp  with  his  forehead,  and  extin- 
guished it. 

Meanwhile  the  night  was  advancing ; already 
the  window  of  the  chamber  began  to  glimmer 
with  the  coming  day.  Furious  with  the  obsta- 
cles which  heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  set  in 
his  way,  the  deputy-prosecutor  determined  to 
solve  the  mystery.  Approaching  the  bed  again, 
he  called  upon  his  hride  by  the  tenderest  names, 
and  endeavored  to  awake  her,  yet  she  continued 
to  sleep.  Taking  her  in  his  arms,  he  embraced 
her  passionately  ; but  she  slept  on,  and  appeared 
insensible  to  all  his  caresses.  What  could  this 
mean  1 Was  it  the  feint  of  a bashful  girl,  or 
was  he  himself  dreaming?  It  was  growing 
lighter ; and  in  the  hope  of  dispelling  the  odious 
enchantments  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
M.  Desalleux  went  to  the  window,  and  drew 
aside  the  blinds  and  curtains  to  let  in  the  new 
day.  Then  the  unhappy  lawyer  perceived  for  the 
first  time  why  the  blood  refused  to  be  dried  up. 
Blinded  by  his  anger  in  his  combat  with  the  head 
of  Peter  Leroux,  and  while  he  had  supposed 
himself  to  be  chastising  his  disturber,  he  had,  in 
fact,  been  striking  the  head  of  his  unfortunate 
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bride.  The  blows  bad  been  dealt  so  quickly,  and 
with  such  violence,  that  she  had  died  without  a 
sigh,  or,  perhaps,  without  her  assailant’s  hearing 
one,  in  the  fury  of  the  struggle. 

We  leave  to  psychologists  to  explain  this 
phenomenon ; but  on  seeing  that  he  had  killed 
his  bride,  he  was  seized  with  a violent  fit  of 
laughter,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
mother-in-law  who  knocked  gently  at  the  door, 
and  desired  to  know  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance. On  hearing  the  voice  of  the  mother  of  his 
wife,  his  terrible  gayety  increased.  Running  to 
open  the  door,  he  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and 
drawing  her  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  pulled  back 
the  curtains,  and  revealed  to  her  the  terrible 
spectacle ; after  which  his  laughter  grew  still 
more  furious,  until  at  length  he  sank  exhausted 
on  the  floor. 

Alarmed  at  the  shrieks  of  the  mother,  all  the 
inmates  of  the  house  became  witnesses  of  the 
scene,  the  report  of  which  spread  rapidly  through 
the  city.  The  same  morning,  upon  a warrant 
from  the  procureur-general,  M.  Desalleux  was 
conducted  to  the  criminal  prison  of  Orleans ; and 
it  has  since  been  remarked,  as  a singular  coinci- 
dence, that  his  cell  was  the  same  that  had  been 
occupied  by  Peter  Leroux  up  to  the  day  of  his 
execution. 

The  end  of  the  deputy-prosecutor,  however, 
was  a little  less  tragic.  Declared  by  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  physicians  to  be  insane, 
the  roan  who  had  dreamed  of  moving  the  world 
with  his  eloquence,  was  conducted  to  the  hos- 
pital for  lunatics,  and  for  more  than  six  months 
kept  chained  in  a dark  cell,  as  in  the  good  old 
times.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  however,  as  he 
appeared  to  be  no  longer  dangerous,  his  chains 
were  removed,  and  he  was  subjected  to  milder 
treatment. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  his  liberty,  a strange 
delusion  took  possession  of  him,  which  did  not 
leave  him  until  he  died.  He  fancied  himself  a 
tight-rope  dancer,  and  from  morning  to  night 
danced  with  the  gestures  and  movements  of  a 
man  who  holds  a balancing-rod,  and  w&Jks  upon 
a cord. 

If  any  one  visiting  the  city  of  Orleans  would 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of  M.  Troisetoiles, 
landlord  of  the  Hotel  Aux  Cles  de  la  Ville,  in  the 
Place  du  Marche,  he  would  obtain  a confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  this  history,  together  with  many 
other  facts  and  circumstances,  collateral  and  ram- 
ificatory,  concerning  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
their  relations  and  friends,  which  we  have  not 
thought  necessary  to  state.  With  regard,  how- 
evor,  to  the  tragic  event  which  we  have  last  de- 
scribed, M.  Troisetoiles  will  simply  relate  what 
is  known  to  the  w’orld  on  the  subject — namely, 
that  the  deputy-prosecutor,  being  injured  in  mind 
by  overstudy  and  application  to  business,  knocked 
out  his  wife’s  brains  on  her  wedding-night.  We, 
however,  although  we  decline  to  mention  our 
sources  of  information,  have  been  enabled  to 
give  the  private  and  secret  history  of  the  tragedy, 
for  the  truth  of  which  we  are  equally  able  to 
vouch. 


A bookseller  in  Orleans,  sometime  afterward, 
conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  and  publishing  & 
volume  of  the  speeches  which  he  had  pronounced 
during  his  short  but  brilliant  oratorical  career. 
Three  editions  were  exhausted  successively,  and 
not  long  since  a fourth  was  announced. 

MY  NOVEL;  OR,  VARIETIES  IN  EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 

CHAPTER  X V. — Contis vsd. 

“ T?°°L  8ft^  imh*ppy  *nan,  aloud,  in  his 
-I-  anguish,  “fool!  what  then?  Were  I free, 
would  it  be  to  trust  my  fate  again  to  falsehood  ? 
If,  in  all  the  bloom  and  glory  of  my  youth,  I failed 
to  win  the  heart  of  a village  girl — if,  once  more 
deluding  myself,  it  is  in  vain  that  I have  tended, 
reared,  cherished,  some  germ  of  woman’s  human 
affection  in  the  orphan  I saved  from  penury — how 
look  for  love  in  the  brilliant  Princess,  whom  all 
the  sleek  Lotharios  of  our  gaudy  world  will  sur- 
round with  their  homage  when  once  she  alights 
in  their  sphere  ! If  perfidy  be  my  fate — what  hell 
of  hells  in  the  thought ! — that  a wife  might  lay 
her  head  in  my  bosom — and — oh,  horror  ! hor- 
ror ! — No ! — I would  not  accept  her  hand  were  it 
offered,  nor  believe  in  her  love  were  it  pledged  to 
me.  Stem  soul  of  mine — -wise  at  last,  love  never 
more— never  more  believe  in  truth !” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

As  Harley  quitted  the  room,  Helen’s  pale  sweet 
face  looked  forth  from  a door  in  the  same  corridor. 
She  advanced  toward  him  timidly. 

“ May  I speak  with  you  ?”  she  said,  in  almost 
inaudible  accents.  “I  have  been  listening  for 
your  footstep.” 

Harley  looked  at  her  steadfastly.  Then,  with- 
out a word,  he  followed  her  into  the  room  she  had 
left,  and  closed  the  door. 

“ I too,”  said  he,  “meant  to  seek  an  interview 
with  yourself — but  later.  You  would  speak  to 
me,  Helen — say  on. — Ah ! child,  what  mean  you  ? 
Why  this  ?” — for  Helen  was  kneeling  at  his  feet. 

“ Let  me  kneel,”  she  said,  resisting  the  hand 
that  sought  to  raise  her.  “ Let  me  kneel  till  I 
have  explained  all,  and  perhaps  won  your  par- 
don. You  said  something  the  other  evening.  It 
has  weighed  on  my  heart  and  my  conscience  ever 
since.  You  said  ‘ that  I should  have  no  secret 
from  you ; for  that , in  our  relation  to  each  other, 
would  be  deceit.*  I have  had  a secret;  but,  oh 
believe  me  ! it  was  long  ere  it  was  clearly  visible 
to  myself.  You  honored  me  with  & suit  so  far 
beyond  my  birth,  my  merits.  You  said  that  I 
might  console  and  comfort  you.  At  those  words, 
what  answer  could  I give? — I who  owe  you  so 
much  more  than  a daughter’s  duty  ? And  I 
thought  that  my  affections  were  free — that  they 
would  obey  that  duty.  But — but — but — ” con- 
tinued Helen,  bowing  her  head  still  lowlier,  and 
in  a voice  far  fainter — “I  deceived  myself.  I 
again  saw  him  who  had  been  all  in  the  world  to 
me,  when  the  w'orld  was  so  terrible— and  then — 
and  then — I trembled.  I was  terrified  at  my  own 
* Concluded  from  the  November  Number. 
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memories — my  own  thoughts.  Still  I struggled 
to  banish  the  past — resolutely — firmly.  Oh,  you 
believe  me,  do  you  not?  And  I hoped  to  con- 
quer. Yet  ever  Bince  those  words  of  yours,  I felt 
that  I ought  to  tell  you  even  of  the  struggle. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  met  since  you 
spoke  them.  And  now — now — I have  seen 
him  again,  and — and — though  not  by  a word 
could  she  you  had  deigned  to  woo  as  your  bride, 
encourage  hope  in  another — though  there — there 
where  you  now  stand — he  bade  me  farewell, 
and  we  parted  as  if  forever; — yet — yet — 0 Lord 
L’Estrange!  in  return  for  your  rank,  wealth, 
your  still  nobler  gifts  of  nature — what  could  I 
bring — something  more  than  gratitude,  esteem, 
reverence — at  least  an  undivided  heart,  filled  with 
your  image,  and  yours  alone.  And  this  I can  not 
give.  Pardon  me — not  for  what  I say  now,  but 
for  not  saying  it  before.  Pardon  me,  0 my  ben- 
efactor, pardon  me!” 

‘‘Rise,  Helen,’*  said  Harley,  with  relaxing 
brow,  though  still  unwilling  to  yield  to  one  softer 
and  holier  emotion.  “Rise!”  And  he  lifted 
her  up,  and  drew  her  toward  the  light.  “Let 
me  look  at  your  face.  There  seems  no  guile 
here.  These  tears  are  surely  honest.  If  I can 
not  be  loved,  it  is  my  fate,  and  not  your  crime. 
Now,  listen  to  me.  If  you  grant  me  nothing 
else,  will  you  give  me  the  obedience  which  the 
ward  owes  to  the  guardian — the  child  to  the 
parent  ?” 

“Yes,  oh  yes!”  murmured  Helen. 

“ Then,  while  I release  you  from  all  troth  to 
me,  I claim  the  right  to  refuse,  if  I so  please  it, 
my  assent  to  the  suit  of — of  the  person  you  pre- 
fer. I acquit  you  of  deceit,  but  I reserve  to  my- 
Klf  the  judgment  I shall  pass  on  him.  Until  I 
myself  sanction  that  suit,  will  you  promise  not  to 
recall  in  any  way  the  rejection  which,  if  I under- 
stand you  rightly,  you  have  given  to  it  ?” 

“I  promise.” 

“ And  if  I say  to  you,  * Helen,  this  man  is  not 
worthy  of  you — ’ ” 

“ No,  no  ! do  not  say  that — I could  not  believe 

you.” 

Harley  frowned,  but  resumed  calmly — “If^ 
them,  I say — ‘ Ask  me  not  wherefore,  but  I for- 
bid you  to  be  the  wife  of  Leonard  Fairfield,* 
what  would  be  your  answer  ?” 

“ Ah,  my  lord,  if  yon  can  but  comfort  him,  do 
with  me  as  you  will ; but  do  not  command  me  to 
break  his  heart.” 

“Oh,  silly  child,”  cried  Harley,  laughing  scorn- 
fully, “hearts  are  not  found  in  the  race  from 
which  that  man  sprang.  But  I take  your  prom- 
ise, with  its  credulous  condition.  Helen,  I pity 
you.  I have  been  as  weak  as  you,  bearded  man 
though  I be.  Some  day  or  other,  you  and  1 may 
live  to  laugh  at  the  follies  at  which  you  weep 
now.  I can  give  you  no  other  comfort,  for  I 
know  of  none.” 

He  moved  to  the  door,  and  paused  at  the 
threshold.  “ I shall  not  see  you  again  for  some 
days,  Helen.  Perhaps  I may  request  my  mother 
t©  join  me  at  Lansmere ; if  so,  I shall  pray  you 


to  accompany  her.  For  the  present,  let  all  be- 
lieve that  our  position  is  unchanged.  The  time 
will  soon  come  when  I may—” 

Helen  looked  up  wistfully  through  her  tears — 
“ I may  release  you  from  all  duties  to  me,” 
continued  Harley  with  grave  and  severe  coldness ; 
“or  I may  claim  your  promise  in  spite  ef  the 
' condition  ; for  your  lover’s  heart  will  not  be 
broken.  Adieu  1” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

As  Harley  entered  London,  be  came  suddenly 
upon  Randal  Leslie,  who  was  hurrying  from 
Eaton  Square,  having  not  only  accompanied  Mr. 
Avenel  in  his  walk,  but  gone  home  with  him  and 
spent  half  the  day  in  that  gentleman’s  society. 
He  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, at  which  some  disclosure  as  to  the  day  for 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  expected. 

“Lord  L’Estrange,”  said  Randal,  “I  must 
stop  you.  I have  been  to  Norwood  and  seen  our 
noble  friend.  He  has  confided  to  me,  of  course, 
all  that  passed.  How  can  I express  my  grati- 
tude to  you  1 By  what  rare  talent — with  what 
signal  courage — you  have  saved  the  happiness — 
perhaps  even  the  honor— of  my  plighted  bride !” 

“Your  bride!  The  Duke,  then,  still  holds  to 
the  promise  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
from  Riccabocca?” 

“ He  confirms  that  promise  more  solemnly  than 
ever.  You  may  well  be  surprised  at  his  mag- 
nanimity.” 

“ No ; he  is  a philosopher — nothing  in  him  can 
surprise  me.  But  he  seemed  to  think,  when  I 
saw  him,  that  there  were  circumstances  you 
might  find  it  hard  to  explain.” 

“ Hard ! Nothing  so  easy.  Allow  me  to  ten- 
der to  you  the  same  explanations  which  satisfied 
one  whom  philosophy  itself  has  made  as  open  to 
truth  as  he  is  clear-sighted  to  imposture.” 

“ Another  time,  my  dear  Mr.  Leslie.  If  your 
bride’s  father  be  satisfied,  what  right  have  I to 
doubt?  By  the  way,  you  stand  for  Lansmere. 
Do  me  the  favor  to  fix  your  quarters  at  the  Park 
during  the  election.  You  will,  of  course,  accom- 
pany Mr.  Egerton.” 

“ You  are  most  kind,”  answered  Randal,  great- 
ly surprised. 

“You  accept?  That  is  well.  We  shall  then 
have  ample  opportunity  for  those  explanations 
which  you  honor  me  by  offering ; and,  to  make 
your  visit  still  more  agreeable,  I may  perhaps 
induce  your  friends  at  Norwood  to  meet  you. 
Good-day.” 

Harley  walked  on,  leaving  Randal  motionless 
in  amaze,  but  tormented  with  suspicion.  What 
could  such  courtesies  in  Lord  L’Estrange  por- 
tend ? Surely  no  good. 

“ I am  about  to  hold  the  balance  of  justice,” 
said  Harley  to  himself.  “ I will  cast  the  light- 
weight of  that  knave  into  the  scale.  Violante 
never  can  be  mine ; but  I did  not  save  her  from 
a P esc  hi  era,  to  leave  her  to  a Randal  Leslie. 
Ha,  ha!  Audley  Egerton  has  some  human  feel- 
ing— tenderness  for  that  youth  whom  he  has 
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selected  from  the  world,  in  which  he  left  Nora’s 
child  to  the  jaws  of  famine.  Through  that  side 
I can  reach  at  his  heart,  and  prove  him  a fool 
like  myself,  .where  he  esteemed  and  confided ! 
Good.” 

Thus  soliloquizing,  Lord  L’E strange  gained 
the  comer  of  Bruton  Street,  when  he  was  again 
somewhat  abruptly  accosted. 

“My  dear  Lord  L’Estrange,  let  me  shake  you 
by  the  hand;  for  Heaven  knows  when  I may 
see  you  again ; and  you  have  suffered  me  to  assist 
in  one  good  action.” 

“ Frank  Hazeldean,  I am  pleased  indeed  to 
meet  you.  Why  do  you  indulge  in  that  melan- 
choly doubt  as  to  the  time  when  I may  see  you 
again  ?” 

“ I have  just  got  leave  of  absence.  I am  not 
well,  and  I am  rather  hipped,  so  I shall  go  abroad 
for  a few  weeks.” 

In  spite  of  himself,  the  sombre,  brooding  man 
felt  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  dejection  that 
was  evident  in  Frank’s  voice  and  countenance. 
“Another  dupe  to  affection,”  thought  he,  as  if  in 
apology  to  himself  ; “ naturally,  of  course,  a dupe : 
he  is  honest  and  artless — at  present.”  He  pressed 
kindly  on  the  arm  which  he  had  involuntarily 
twined  within  his  own  “I  conceive  how  you 
now  grieve,  my  young  friend,”  said  he;  “but 
you  will  congratulate  yourself  hereafter  on  what 
this  day  seems  to  you  an  affliction.” 

“My  dear  lord — ” 

“ I am  much  older  than  you ; but  not  old 
enough  for  such  formal  ceremony.  Pray,  call 
me  L’Estrange.” 

“ Thank  you ; and  I should  indeed  like  to 
speak  to  you  as  a friend.  There  is  a thought  on 
my  mind  which  haunts  me.  I daresay  it  is  fool- 
ish enough,  but  I am  sure  you  will  not  laugh  at 
me.  You  heard  what  Madame  di  Negra  said  to 
me  last  night.  I have  been  trifled  with  and  mis- 
led, but  I can  not  forget  so  soon  how  dear  to  me 
that  woman  was.  I am  not  going  to  bore  you 
with  such  nonsense ; but,  from  what  I can  un- 
derstand, her  brother  is  likely  to  lose  all  his  for- 
tune ; and  even  if  not,  he  is  a sad  scoundrel.  I 
can  not  bear  the  thought  that  she  should  be  so 
dependent  on  him — that  she  may  come  to  want. 
After  all,  there  must  bo  good  in  her — good  in  her 
to  refuse  my  hand  if  she  did  not  love  me.  A 
mercenary  woman  so  circumstanced  would  not 
have  done  that.” 

“You  are  quite  right.  But  do  not  torment 
yourself  with  such  generous  fears.  Madamo  di 
Negra  shall  not  come  to  want — shall  not  be  de- 
pendent on  her  infamous  brother.  The  first  act 
of  the  Duke  of  Serrano,  on  regaining  his  estates, 
will  be  a suitable  provision  for  his  kinswoman. 

I will  answer  for  this.” 

“ You  take  a load  off  my  mind.  I did  mean 
to  ask  you  to  intercede  with  Riccabocoa — that  is, 
the  Duke ; (it  is  so  hard  to  think  he  can  be  a 
Duke !)  I,  alas  ! have  nothing  in  my  power  to 
bestow  upon  Madame  di  Negra.  I may,  indeed, 
sell  my  commission;  but  then  I have  a debt 
which  I long  to  pay  off,  and  the  sale  of  the  com- 


mission would  not  suffice  even  for  that ; and  per- 
haps my  father  might  be  still  more  angry  if  I do 
sell  it.  Well,  good-by.  I shall  now  go  away 
happy — that  is,  comparatively.  One  must  bear 
things  like — a man !” 

“ I should  like,  however,  to  see  you  again  be- 
fore you  go  abroad.  I will  call  on  you.  Mean- 
while, can  you  tell  me  the  Number  of  one  Baron 
Levy  ? He  lives  in  this  street,  I know.” 

“Levy!  Oh,  have  no  dealings  with  him,  1 
advise — I entreat  you ! He  is  the  most  plausible, 
dangerous  rascal ; and,  for  heaven’s  sake ! pray 
be  warned  by  me,  and  let  nothing  entangle  you 
into— -a  post-obit  1” 

“ Be  reassured,  I am  more  accustomed  to  lend 
money  than  to  borrow  it;  and  as  to  a post-obit , 
I have  a foolish  prejudice  against  such  transac- 
tions.” 

“Don’t  call  it  foolish,  L’Estrange;  I honor 
you  for  it.  How  I wish  I had  known  you  earlier 
— so  few  men  of  the  world  are  like  you.  Even 
Randal  Leslie,  who  is  so  faultless  in  most  things, 
and  never  gets  into  a scrape  himself  called  my 
own  scruples  foolish.  However — ” 

“ Stay — Randal  Leslie  ! What ! He  advised 
you  to  borrow  on  a post-obit , and  probably  shared 
the  loan  with  you  ?” 

“ 0,  no  ; not  a shilling.” 

“ Tell  me  all  about  it,  Frank.  Perhaps,  as  I 
see  that  Levy  is  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  your  in- 
formation may  be  useful  to  myself,  and  put  me 
on  my  guard  in  dealing  with  that  popular  gen- 
tleman.” 

Frank,  who  somehow  or  other  felt  himself 
quite  at  home  with  Harley,  and  who,  with  all 
his  respect  for  Randal  Leslie's  talents,  had  a 
vague  notion  that  Lord  L’Estrange  was  quite  as 
clever,  and  from  his  years  and  experience,  likely 
to  be  a safer  and  more  judicious  counselor,  was 
noways  loth  to  impart  the  confidence  thus  press- 
ed for. 

He  told  Harley  of  his  debts — his  first  dealings 
with  Levy — the  unhappy  post-obit  into  which  he 
had  been  hurried  by  the  distress  of  Madame  di 
Negra — his  father’s  anger — his  mother’s  letter — 
his  own  feelings  of  mingled  shame  and  pride, 
which  made  him  fear  that  repentance  would  but 
seem  self-interest — his  desire  to  sell  his  commis- 
sion, and  let  its  sale  redeem  in  part  th c post-obit  ; 
in  short,  he  made  what  is  called  a clean  breast  of 
it.  Randal  Leslie  was  necessarily  mixed  up  with 
Uub  recital ; and  the  subtle  cross-questions  of  Har- 
ley extracted  far  more  as  to  that  young  diplomat’s 
agency  in  all  these  melancholy  concerns,  than  the 
ingenuous  narrator  himself  was  aware  of. 

“So  then,”  said  Harley,  “Mr.  Leslie  assured 
you  of  Madame  di  Nigra’s  affection,  when  you 
yourself  doubted  of  it?” 

“ Yes ; she  took  him  in,  even  more  than  she 
did  me.” 

“ Simple  Mr.  Leslie ! And  the  same  kind  friend 
—who  is  related  to  you— did  you  say  ?” 

“His  grandmother  was  a Hazeldean.” 

“ Humph.  The  same  kind  relation  led  you  to 
believe  that  you  could  pay  off  this  bond  with  the 
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M&rchesa’s  portion,  and  that  ho  could  obtain  the 
zonaent  of  your  parents  to  your  marriage  with 
that  lady?” 

“I  ought  to  have  known  better;  my' father’s 
prejudices  against  foreigners  and  papists  are  so 
strong.” 

“ And  now  Mr.  Leslie  concurs  with  you,  that  it 
is  best  for  you  to  go  abroad,  and  trust  to  his  inter- 
cession with  your  father.  He  has  evidently  then 
gained  a great  influence  over  Mr.  Hazeldean.” 

u My  father  naturally  compares  me  with  him 
—he  so  clever,  so  promising,  so  regular  in  his 
habits,  and  I such  a reckless  scapegrace.97 

u And  the  bulk  of  your  father’s  property  is  un- 
entailed— Mr.  Hazeldean  might  disinherit  you.77 

“ I deserve  it.  I hope  he  will.” 

“You  have  no  brothers  nor  sisters — no  rela- 
tion. perhaps,  nearer  to  you  than  your  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Randal  Leslie?” 

“No:  that  is  the  reason  he  is  so  kind  to  me, 
otherwise  I am  the  last  person  to  suit  him.  You 
hare  no  idea  how  well-informed  and  clever  he  is,” 
added  Frank,  in  & tone  between  admiration  »nd 
awe. 

“ My  dear  Hazeldean,  you  will  take  my  ad- 
rice,  will  you  not  ?”  j 

“Certainly.  You  are  too  good.” 

“Let  all  your  family,  * Mr.  Leslie  included, 
nppose  you  to  be  gone  abroad ; but  stay  quietly 
in  England,  and  within  a day’s  journey  of  Lans- 
mere  Park.  I am  obliged  to  go  thither  for  the 
approaching  election.  I may  ask  you  to  come 
over.  1 think  I see  a way  to  serve  you ; and  if 
io,  you  will  soon  hear  from  me.  Now,  Baron 
Eery's  Number.” 

“ That  is  the  house  with  the  cabriolet  at  the 
door.  How  such  a fellow  can  have  such  a horse  1 
’tis  out  of  all  keeping !” 

“Not  at  all;  horses  are  high-spirited,  gener- 
ous, unsuspicious  animals — they  never  know  that 
it  is  a rogue  who  drives  them!  1 have  your 
promise,  then,  and  you  will  send  me  your  ad- 
dress?” 

“1  will.  Strange  that  I feel  more  confidence 
in  you  than  1 do  even  in  Randal ! Do  take  care 
of  Levy.” 

Lord  L’Estrange  and  Frank  here  shook  hands, 
and  Frank,  with  an  anxious  groan,  saw  L’Es- 
tra age  disappear  within  the  portals  of  the  sleek 
destroyer. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Lord  L’Estrange  followed  the  spruce  servant 
into  Baron’s  Levy’s  luxurious  study. 

The  Baron  looked  greatly  amazed  at  his  un- 
expected visitor ; but  be  got  up— handed  a chair 
to  my  lord  with  a low  bow.  “ This  is  an  hon- 
or,” said  he. 

“You  have  a charming  abode  here,”  said 
Lord  L’Estrange,  looking  round.  “Very  fine 
bronzes— excellent  taste.  Your  reception-rooms 
shove  are,  doubtless,  a model  to  all  deoorators  1” 

“Would  your  lordship  condescend  to  see  them,17 
ttid  Levy — wondering — but  flattered. 

“ With  the  greatest  pleasure.77 


“Lights !”  cried  Levy,  to  the  servant  who  an- 
swered the  bell.  “ Lights  in  the  drawing-rooms. 
It  is  growing  dark.” 

Lord  L’Estrange  followed  the  usurer  up-stairs ; 
admired  every  thing— pictures,  draperies,  Sivres 
china,  to  the  very  shape  of  the  downy  fauteuilsy 
to  the  very  pattern  of  the  Toumay  carpet.  Re- 
clining then  on  one  of  the  voluptuous  Bofas,  Lord 
L’Estrange  said,  smilingly,  “You  are  a wise 
man  ; there  is  no  advantage  in  being  rich,  unless 
one  enjoys  one’s  riches.” 

“My  own  maxim,  Lord  L’Estrange.” 

“And  it  is  something,  too,  to  have  a taste  for 
good  society.  Small  pride  would  you  have,  my 
dear  Baron,  in  these  rooms,  luxurious  though 
they  are,  if  filled  with  guests  of  vulgar  exterior 
and  plebeian  manners.  It  is  only  in  the  world 
in  which  we  move  that  we  find  persons  who  har- 
monize, as  it  were,  with  the  porcelain  of  Shrres, 
and  those  sofas  that  might  have  come  from  Ver- 
sailles.” 

“ I own,”  said  Levy,  “ that  I have  what  some 
may  call  a weakness  in  a parvenu  like  myself. 
I have  a love  for  the  beau  monde.  It  is  indeed 
a pleasure  to  me  when  I receive  men  like  your 
lordship.” 

“ But  why  call  yourself  a parvenu  ? Though 
you  are  contented  to  honor  the  name  of  Levy, 
we,  in  society  all  know  that  you  are  the  son  of  a 
long-descended  English  peer.  Child  of  love,  it  is 
true ; but  the  Graces  smile  on  those  over  whose 
birth  Venus  presided.  Pardon  my  old-fashioned 
mythological  similes — they  go  so  well — with 
these  rooms — Louis  Quinze .” 

“Since  you  touch  on  my  birth,”  said  Levy, 
his  color  rather  heightened,  not  with  shame,  but 
with  pride,  “ I don’t  deny  that  it  has  had  some 
effect  on  my  habits  and  tastes  in  life.  In  fact — ” 

“ In  fact,  own  that  you  would  be  a miserable 
man  in  spite  of  all  your  wealth,  if  the  young 
dandies  who  throng  to  your  banquets  were  to 
cut  you  dead  in  the  streets  ; if,  when  your  high- 
stepping  horse  stopped  at  your  club,  the  porter 
shut  the  door  in  your  face ; if,  when  you  lounged 
into  the  opera-pit,  handsome  dog  that  you  are, 
each  spendthrift  rake  in  ‘ Fop’s  Alley,’  who  now 
waits  but  the  scratch  of  your  pen  to  endorse  billet 
doux  with  the  charm  that  can  chain  to  himself 
for  a month  some  nymph  of  the  Ballet , spinning 
round  in  a whirlwind  of  tulle , would  shrink  from 
the  touch  of  your  condescending  fore-finger  with 
more  dread  of  its  contact  than  a bailiff’s  arrest 
in  the  thick  of  Pall-Mall  could  inspire;  if,  re- 
duced to  the  company  of  city  clerks,  parasite 
led-captains — ” 

“Oh,  don’t  go  on,  my  dear  lord,”  cried  Levy, 
laughing  affectedly.  “ Impossible  though  the 
picture  be,  it  is  really  appalling.  Cut  me  off 
from  May  Fair  and  St.  James’s,  and  I should  go 
into  my  strong  closet  and  hang  myself.” 

“ And  yet,  my  dear  Baron,  all  this  may  hap- 
pen if  I have  the  whim  just  to  try ; all  this  wiU 
happen,  unless,  ere  I leave  your  house,  you  con- 
cede the  conditions  I came  here  to  impose.” 

“My  lord,”  exclaimed  Levy,  starting  up,  and 
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pulling  down  his  waistcoat  with  nervous,  passion- 
ate fingers,  u if  you  were  not  under  ray  own  roof^ 
I would — ” 

“Truce  with  mock  heroics.  Sit  down,  sir — 
sit  down.  1 will  briefly  state  ray  threat— more 
briefly  my  conditions.  You  will  be  scarcely  more 
prolix  in  your  reply.  Your  fortune  I can  not 
touch — your  enjoyment  of  it  I can  destroy.  Re- 
fuse my  conditions — make  me  your  enemy — and 
war  to  the  knife ! I will  interrogate  all  the  young 
dupes  you  have  ruined.  I will  learn  the  history 
of  all  the  transactions  by  which  you  have  gained 
the  wealth  that  it  pleases  you  to  spend  in  court- 
ing the  society  and  sharing  the  vices  of  men  who 
——go  with  these  rooms,  Louis  Quinze.  Not  a 
roguery  of  yours  shall  escape  me,  down  even  to 
your  last  notable  connivance  with  an  Italian  rep- 
robate for  the  criminal  abstraction  of  an  heiress. 
Ail  these  particulars  I will  proclaim  in  the  clubs 
to  which  you  have  gained  admittance — in  every 
club  in  London  which  you  yet  hope  to  creep  into. 
Ail  these  I will  impart  to  some  such  authority  in 
the  Press  as  Mr.  Henry  Norreys  j all  these  I will, 
upon  the  voucher  of  my  own  name,  have  so  pub- 
lished in  some  journals  of  repute,  that  you  must 
either  tacitly  submit  to  the  revelations  that  blast 
you,  or  bring  before  a court  of  law  actions  that 
will  convert  accusations  into  evidence.  It  is  but 
by  sufferance  that  you  are  now  in  society ; you 
are  excluded  when  one  man  like  me  comes  forth 
to  denounce  you.  You  try  in  vain  to  sneer  at 
my  menace — your  white  lips  show  your  terror. 
I have  rarely  in  life  drawn  any  advantage  from 
my  rank  and  position ; but  I am  thankful  that 
they  give  me  the  power  to  make  my  voice  re- 
spected and  my  exposure  triumphant.  Now, 
Baron  Levy,  will  you  go  into  your  strong  closet 
and  hang  yourself?  or  will  you  grant  me  my 
very  moderate  conditions?  You  are  silent.  I 
will  relieve  you,  and  state  those  conditions.  Un- 
til the  general  election  about  to  take  place,  is 
concluded,  you  will  obey  me  to  the  letter  in  all 
that  I enjoin — no  demur,  and  no  scruple.  And 
the  first  proof  of  obedience  I demand,  is  your  can- 
did disclosure  of  all  Mr.  Audley  Egerton’s  pecun- 
iary affairs.” 

“ Has  my  client,  Mr.  Egerton,  authorized  you 
to  request  of  me  that  disclosure?” 

44  On  the  contrary,  all  that  passes  between  ‘us 
you  will  conceal  from  your  client.” 

44  You  would  save  him  from  ruin  ? Your  trusty 
friend, , Mr.  Egerton!”  said  the  Baron,  with  a 
livid  sneer. 

44  Wrong  again,  Baron  Levy.  If  I would  save 
him  from  ruin,  you  arc  scarcely  the  man  I should 
ask  to  assist  me.” 

44  Ah,  I guess.  You  have  learned  how  he—” 

44  Guess  nothing  ; but  obey  in  all  things.  Let 
us  descend  to  your  business-room.” 

Levy  said  not  a word  until  he  had  reconducted 
his  visitor  into  his  den  of  destruction — all  gleam- 
ing with  spoliaria — in  rosewood.  Then  he  Baid 
this  : 44  If,  Lord  L’Estrange,  you  seek  but  revenge 
on  Audley  Egerton,  you  need  not  have  uttered 
those  threats.  I,  too— hate  the  man.” 


Harley  looked  at  him  steadfastly,  and  the  no- 
bleman felt  a pang  that  he  had  debased  himself 
into  a single  feeling  which  the  usurer  could  share. 
Nevertheless,  the  interview  appeared  to  close 
with  satisfactory  arrangements,  and  produce  ami- 
cable traders tanding.  Fox  as  the  Baron  ceremo- 
niously followed  Lord  L’Estrange  through  the 
hall,  his  noble  visitor  said,  with  marked  affabil- 
ity— 

44  Then  I shall  see  you  at  Lansmere  with  Mr. 
Egerton,  to  assist  in  conducting  his  election.  It 
is  a sacrifice  of  your  time  worthy  of  your  friend- 
ship ; not  a step  farther,  I beg.  Baron,  I have 
the  honor  to  wish  you  good  evening.” 

As  the  street  door  opened  on  Lord  L’Estrange, 
he  again  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Randal 
Leslie,  whose  hand  was  already  lifted  to  the 
knocker. 

44  Ha,  Mr.  Leslie ! — you  too  a client  of  Baron 
Levy’s ; — a very  useful,  accommodating  man.” 

Randal  stared  and  stammered.  44 1 come  in 
haste  from  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Eger- 
ton’s business.  Don’t  you  hear  the  newspaper 
venders  crying  out,  4 Great  news — Dissolution  of 
Parliament?’” 

44  We  are  prepared.  Levy  himself  consents  to 
give  us  the  aid  of  his  talents.  Kindly,  obliging 
—clever  person !” 

Randal  hurried  into  Levy’s  study,  to  which  the 
usurer  had  shrunk  back,  and  was  now  wiping  his 
brow  with  his  scented  handkerchief,  looking  heat- 
ed and  haggard,  and  very  indifferent  to  Randal 
Leslie. 

44  How  is  this  ?”  cried  Randal.  44 1 come  to 
tell  you  first  of  Peschiera’s  utter  failure,  the  ri- 
diculous coxcomb,  and  I meet  at  your  door  the 
last  man  I thought  to  find  there — the  man  who 
foiled  us  all,  Lord  L’Estrange.  What  brought 
him  to  you  ? Ah,  perhaps,  his  interest  in  Eger- 
ton’s election.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Levy,  sulkily.  44 1 know  all  about 
Peschiera.  I can  not  talk  to  you  now;  I must 
make  arrangements  for  going  to  Lansmere.” 

44  But  don’t  forget  my  purchase  from  Thornhill. 
I shall  have  the  money  shortly  from  a surer  source 
than  Peschiera.” 

“The  Squire?” 

44  Or  a rich  father-in-law.” 

In  the  mean  while,  as  Lord  L’Estrange  entered 
Bond  Street,  his  cars  were  stunned  by  vociferous 
cries  from  the  Stentors  employed  by  Standard, 
Sun , and  Globe — 44  Great  news.  Dissolution  of 
Parliament — great  news  !”  The  gas  lamps  were 
lighted — a brown  fog  was  gathering  over  the 
streets,  blending  itself  with  the  falling  shades  of 
night.  The  forms  of  men  loomed  large  through 
the  mist.  The  lights  from  the  shops  looked  red 
and  lurid.  Loungers  usually  careless  as  to  poli- 
tics, were  talking  eagerly  and  anxiously  of  King, 
Lords,  Commons,  44  Constitution  at  stake”  — 
44  Triumph  of  liberal  opinions” — according  to  their 
several  biases.  Hearing,  and  scorning — unsocial, 
isolated — walked  on  Harley  L’Estrange.  With 
his  direr  passions  had  been  roused  up  all  the  na- 
tive powers,  that  made  them  doubly  dangerous. 
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He  became  proudly  conscious  of  his  own  great 
faculties,  but  exulted  in  «hem  only  so  far  as  they 
could  minister  to  the  pi  pose  which  had  invoked 
them. 

“ 1 have  constituted  myself  a Fate,”  he  said 
inly ; 1 ; let  the  gods  be  but  neutral — while  I weave 
the  meshes.  Then,  as  Fate  itself  when  it  has 
fulfilled  its  mission,  let  me  pass  away  into  sha- 
dow, with  the  still  and  lonely  stride  that  none 
may  follow. 

4 Ob,  for  a lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness.’ 

How  weary  I am  of  this  world  of  men !”  And 
again  the  cry  “Great  news — National  crisis — 
Dissolution  of  Parliament — Great  news!”  rang 
through  the  jostling  throng.  Three  men,  arm- 
in-arm,  brushed  by  Harley,  and  were  stopped  at 
the  crossing  by  a file  of  carriages.  The  man  in 
the  centre  was  Audley  Egcrton.  His  companions 
were,  an  ex-minister  like  himself,  and  one  of  those 
great  proprietors  who  are  proud  of  being  above 
office,  and  vain  of  the  power  to  make  and  unmake 
Governments. 

“You  are  the  only  man  to  lead  us,  Egcrton,” 
said  this  last  personage.  “ Do  but  secure  your 
seat,  and  as  soon  as  this  popular  fever  has  passed 
away,  you  must  be  something  more  than  the 
leader  of  Opposition — you  must  be  the  first  man 
in  England.” 

“Not  a doubt  of  that,”  chimed  in  the  fellow 
ex-minister — a worthy  man — perfect  red  tapist, 
but  inaudible  in  the  reporters’  gallery.  “And 
your  election  is  quite  safe,  ch  ? All  depends  on 
that.  You  must  not  be  thrown  out  at  such  a 
time,  even  for  a month  or  two.  I hear  that  you 
will  have  a contest — some  townsman  of  the  bor- 
ough, I think.  But  the  Lansmere  interest  must 
be  all-powerful;  and,  I suppose,  L’E strange  will 
come  out  and  canvass  for  you.  You  are  not  the 
man  to  have  lukewarm  friends !” 

“Don’t  bo  alarmed  about  my  election.  I am 
as  sure  of  that  as  of  L’Estrangc’s  friendship.” 

Harley  heard,  with  a gTim  smile,  and  passing 
his  hand  within  his  vest,  laid  it  upon  Nora’s  me- 
moir. 

“ What  could  we  do  in  Parliament  without 
you  !”  said  the  great  proprietor,  almost  piteous- 

1 jr. 

11  Rather  what  could  I do  without  Parliament  ? 
Public  life  is  the  only  existence  I own.  Parlia- 
ment is  all  in  all  to  me.  But  we  may  cross 

now.” 

Harley’s  eye  glittered  cold  as  it  followed  the 
tall  form  of  the  statesman,  towering  high  above 
all  other  passers-by. 

“Ay,”  he  muttered,  uAy,  rest  as  sure  of  my 
friendship  as  I was  of  thine ! And  be  Lansmere 
our  field  of  Philippi ! There,  where  thy  first  step 
was  made  in  the  only  life  that  thou  own’at  as 
existence,  shall  the  ladder  itself  rot  from  under 
thy  footing.  There,  wrhere  thy  softer  victim  slunk 
to  death  from  the  deceit  of  thy  love,  shall  deceit 
like  thine  own  dig  a grave  for  thy  frigid  ambition. 
I borrow  thy  quiver  of  fraud  ; its  still  arrows  shall 
■trike  thee  ; and  thou  too  shalt  say,  when  the 
barb  pierces  home,  1 This  comes  from  the  hand 
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of  a friend.’  Ay,  at  Lansmere,  at  Lansmere, 
shall  the  end  crown  the  whole ! Go,  and  dot  on 
the  canvas  the  lines  for  the  lengthened  perspec- 
tive, where  my  eyes  note  already  the  vanishing 
point  of  the  picture.” 

Then  through  the  dull  fog,  and  under  the  pale 
gaslights,  Harley  L’Estrange  pursued  his  noise- 
less way,  soon  distinguished  no  more  among  the 
various,  motley,  quick-succeeding  groups,  with 
their  infinite  subdivisions  of  thought,  care,  and 
passion  ; while,  loud  over  all  their  low  murmurs, 
or  silent  hearts,  were  heard  the  tramp  of  horsea, 
and  din  of  wheels,  and  the  vociferous  discordant 
cry  that  had  ceased  to  attract  an  interest  in  the 
cars  it  vexed — “ Great  News,  Great  News — Dis- 
solution of  Parliament — Great  News  !” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  scene  is  at  Lansmere  Park — a spacious 
pile,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; en- 
larged and  altered  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Brill- 
iant interval  in  the  History  of  our  National  Man- 
ners, when  even  the  courtier  dreaded  to  be  dull, 
and  Sir  Fopling  raised  himself  on  tiptoe  to  catch 
the  ear  of  a wit — when  the  names  of  Devonshire 
and  Dorset,  Halifax  and  Carteret,  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke,  unite  themselves,  brother-like,  with 
those  of  Hobbes  and  of  Dryden,  of  Prior  and 
Bentley,  of  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Pope,  and  Swift; 
and  still,  wherever  we  turn,  to  recognize  some 
ideal  of  great  Lord  or  fine  Gentleman — the  Im- 
mortals of  Literature  stand  by  his  side. 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  at  Lansmere  were  cov- 
ered with  the  portraits  of  those  who  illustrate 
that  time  which  Europe  calls  the  age  of  Louis 
XIY.  A L’Estrange,  who  had  lived  through  the- 
reigns  of  four  English  princes  (and  with  no  mean, 
importance  through  all),  had  collected  those  like- 
nesses of  noble  contemporaries.  As  you  passed 
through  the  chambers — opening  one  on  the  other 
in  that  pomp  of  parade  introduced  with  Charles 
JI.  from  the  palaces  of  France,  and  retaining  its 
mode  till  Versailles  and  the  Trianon  passed,  them- 
selves, out  of  date — you  felt  you  were  in  excellent 
company.  What  saloons  of  our  day,  demeaned 
to  tailed  coats  and  white  waistcoats,  have  that 
charm  of  high  breeding  which  speaks  out  from 
the  canvas  of  Kneller  and  Jervis,  Vivien  and  Ri- 
gaud?  And  withal,  notwithstanding  lace  and 
brocade — the  fripperies  of  artificial  costume — still 
those  who  give  interest  or  charm  to  that  day, 
look  from  their  portraits  like  men — raking  or  dt- 
bonnair , if  you  will — never  mincing  nor  feminine. 
Can  we  say  as  much  of  the  portraits  of  Lawrence? 
Gaze  there  on  fair  Marlborough — what  delieate 
perfection  of  features,  yet  how  easy  in  boldness, 
how  serene  in  the  conviction  of  power ! So  fair 
and  so  tranquil  he  might  have  looked  through  the 
cannon-reek  at  Ramilies  and  Blenheim,  suggest- 
ing to  Addison  the  image  of  an  angel  of  war. 
Ah,  there,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  the  Lovelace  of 
wits  1 Note  that  strong  jaw  and  marked  brow ; 
—do  you  not  recognize  the  courtier  who  scorned 
to  ask  one  favor  of  the  king  with  whom  he  lived 
as  an  equal,  and  who  stretched  forth  the  right 
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hand  of  man  to  hurl  from  a throne  the  king  who 
had  made  his  daughter — a Countess?* 

Perhaps,  from  his  childhood  thus  surrounded 
by  the  haunting  faces — that  spoke  of  their  age  as 
they  looked  from  the  wails — that  age  and  those 
portraits  were  not  without  influence  on  the  char- 
acter of  Harley  L’Estrange.  The  whim  and  the 
daring — the  passion  for  letters  and  reverence  for 
genius — the  mixture  of  levity  and  strength — the 
polished  sauntering  indolence,  or  the  elastic  read- 
iness of  energies  once  called  into  action — all  might 
have  found  their  prototypes  in  the  lives  which 
those  portraits  rekindled.  The  deeper  sentiment, 
the  more  earnest  nature,  which  in  Harley  L’Es- 
trange were  commingled  with  the  attributes  com- 
mon to  a former  age — these,  indeed,  were  of  his 
own.  Our  age  so  little  comprehended,  while  it 
colors  us  from  its  atmosphere ! — so  full  of  mys- 
terious and  profound  emotions,  which  our  ances- 
tors never  knew ! — will  those  emotions  be  under- 
stood by  our  descendants  ? 

In  this  stately  house  were  now  assembled,  as 
Harley’s  guests,  many  of  the  more  important 
personages  whom  the  slow  length  of  this  story 
has  made  familiar  to  the  reader.  The  two  can- 
didates for  the  borough  in  the  True  Blue  interest 
— Audley  Egerton  and  Randal  Leslie; — and  Levy 
—chief  among  the  barons  to  whom  modern  soci- 
ety grants  a seignorie  of  pillage,  which,  had  a 
baron  of  old  ever  ventured  to  arrogate,  burgess 
and  citizen,  socman  and  bocman,  villein  and 
•hurl,  would  have  burned  him  alive  in  his  castle ; 
—the  Duke  di  Serrano,  still  fondly  clinging  to  his 
title  of  Doctor  and  pet  name  of  Riccabocca; — 
Jemima,  not  yet  with  the  airs  of  a duchess,  but 
robed  in  very  thick  silks,  as  the  chrysalis  state 
of  a duchess -Violante,  too,  was  there,  sadly 
against  her  will,  and  shrinking  as  much  as  pos- 
sible into  the  retirement  of  her  own  chamber, 
the  Countess  of  Lansmere  had  deserted  her  lord, 
in  order  to  receive  the  guests  of  her  son ; my  lord 
himself,  ever  bent  on  being  of  use  in  some  part 
of  his  country,  and  striving  hard  to  distract  his 
interest  from  his  plague  of  a borough,  had  gone 
down  into  Cornwall  to  inquire  into  the  social  con- 
dition of  certain  troglodytes  who  worked  in  some 
mines  which  the  Earl  had  lately  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  wring  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  after 
a lawsuit  commenced  by  his  grandfather;  and  a 
Blue  Book,  issued  in  the  past  session  by  order  of 
Parliament,  had  especially  quoted  the  troglodytes 
thus  devolved  on  the  Earl  as  bipeds  who  were  in 
considerable  ignorance  of  the  sun,  and  had  never 
been  known  to  wash  their  feet  since  the  day  that 
they  came  into  the  world — their  world  under- 
ground, chipped  off  from  the  Bottomless  Pit ! 

With  the  Countess  came  Helen  Digby,  of 

* Sedley  was  so  tenacious  of  his  independence  that, 
when  his  affairs  were  most  embarrassed,  he  rcftised  all 
pecuniary  aid  from  Charles  II  His  bitter  sarcasm,  in 
vindication  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  deposition  of  James 
II.,  who  had  corrupted  his  daughter,  and  made  her  Count- 
ess of  Dorchester,  is  well  known.  41  As  the  King  has 
made  my  du lighter  a Countess,  the  least  I can  do,  in  com- 
mon gratitude,  is  to  assist  in  making  his  majesty’s  daugh* 
ter— a Queen !" 


course ; and  Lady  Lansmere,  who  had  hitherto 
been  so  civilly  cold  to  the  wife  elect  of  her  son, 
had,  ever  since  her  interview  with  Harley  at 
Knightabridge,  clung  to  Helen  with  almost  a 
caressing  fondness.  The  stem  Countess  was 
tamed  by  fear;  she  felt  that  her  own  influence 
over  Harley  w'as  gone ; she  trusted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Helen — in  case  of  what  ? — ay,  of  what  ? 
It  was  because  the  danger  was  not  clear  to  her, 
that  her  bold  spirit  trembled  : superstitions,  like 
suspicions,  are  u as  bats  among  birds,  and  fly  by 
twilight.”  Harley  had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  chal- 
lenge and  strife  between  Audley  and  himself; 
but  still  Lady  Lansmere  dreaded  the  fiery  emo- 
tions of  the  last,  and  the  high  spirit  and  austere 
self-respect  which  were  proverbial  to  the  first. 
Involuntarily  she  strengthened  her  intimacy  with 
Helen.  In  case  her  alarm  should  appear  justi- 
fied, what  mediator  could  be  so  persuasive  in  ap- 
peasing the  angrier  passions,  as  one  whom  court- 
ship and  betrothal  sanctified  to  the  gentlest  ? 

On  arriving  at  Lansmere,  the  Countess,  how- 
ever, felt  somewhat  relieved.  Harley  had  re- 
ceived her,  if  with  a manner  less  cordial  and 
tender  than  had  hitherto  distinguished  it,  still 
with  easy  kindness  and  calm  self-possession. 
His  bearing  toward  Audley  Egerton  still  more 
reassured  her  : it  was  not  marked  by  an  exagger- 
ation of  familiarity  or  friendship — which  would 
at  once  have  excited  her  apprehensions  of  some 
sinister  design — nor,  on  the  othor  hand,  did  it 
betray,  by  covert  sarcasms,  an  ill-suppressed  re- 
sentment. It  was  just  what,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  natural  to  a man  who 
had  received  an  injury  from  an  intimate  friend, 
which,  in  generosity  or  discretion,  he  resolved  to 
overlook,  but  whicn  those  aware  of  it  could  just 
perceive  had  cooled  or  alienated  the  former  affec- 
tion. Indefatigably  occupying  himself  with  all 
the  details  of  the  election,  Harley  had  fair  pre- 
text for  absenting  himself  from  Audley,  who, 
really  looking  very  ill,  and  almost  worn  out, 
pleaded  indisposition  as  an  excuse  for  dispensing 
with  the  fatigues  of  a personal  canvass,  and, 
passing  much  of  his  time  in  his  own  apartments, 
left  all  the  preparations  for  contest  to  his  more 
active  friends.  It  was  not  till  he  had  actually 
arrived  at  Lansmere  that  Audley  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  his  principal  oppo- 
nent. Richard  Avenel ! the  brother  of  Nora! 
rising  up  from  obscurity  thus  to  stand  front  to 
front  against  him  in  a contest  on  which  all  his 
fates  were  cast.  Egerton  quailed  as  before  an 
appointed  avenger.  He  would  fain  have  retired 
from  the  field  ; he  spoke  to  Harley. 

“ How  can  you  support  all  the  painful  remem- 
brances which  the  very  name  of  my  antagonist 
must  conjure  up?” 

“ Did  you  not  tell  me,”  answered  Harley,  “to 
strive  against  such  remembrances — to  look  on 
them  as  sickly  dreams  ? I am  prepared  to  brave 
them.  Can  you  be  more  sensitive  than  I?” 

Egerton  durst  no!  say  more.  He  avoided  all 
further  reference  tu  the  subject.  The  strife  raged 
around  him,  and  he  shut  himself  out  from  it— 
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shut  himself  up  in  solitude  with  bis  own  heart. 
Strife  enough  there!  Once,  late  at  night,  he 
stole  forth  and  repaired  to  Nora’s  grave.  He 
stood  there,  amidst  the  rank  grass,  and  under 
the  frosty  starlight,  long,  and  in  profound  silence. 
His  whole  past  life  seemed  to  rise  before  him ; 
and,  when  he  regained  his  lonely  room,  and 
strove  to  survey  the  future,  still  he  could  behold 
only  that  past  and  that  grave. 

In  thus  declining  all  active  care  for  an  election, 
to  his  prospects  so  important,  Audley  Egerton 
was  considered  to  have  excuse,  not  only  in  the 
state  of  his  health,  but  in  his  sense  of  dignity. 
A statesman  so  eminent,  of  opinions  so  well 
known,  of  public  services  so  incontestable,  might 
well  be  spared  the  personal  trouble  that  falls 
upon  obscurer  candidates.  And  besides,  accord- 
ing to  current  report,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Blue  Committee,  the  return  of  Mr.  Egerton  was 
secure.  But,  though  Audley  himself  was  thus 
indulgently  treated,  Harley  and  the  Blue  Com- 
mittee took  care  to  inflict  double  work  upon  Ran- 
dal. That  active  young  spirit  found  ample  ma- 
terials for  all  its  restless  energies.  Randal  Les- 
lie was  kept  on  his  legs  from  sunrise  to  starlight. 
There  does  not  exist  in  the  three  kingdoms  a 
constituency  more  fatiguing  to  a candidate  than 
that  borough  of  Lansmere.  As  soon  as  you  leave 
the  High-street,  wherein,  according  to  imme- 
morial usage,  the  Blue  c&uvasser  is  first  led,  in 
order  to  put  him  into  spirits  for  the  toils  that 
await  him — (delectable,  propitious,  constitutional 
High-street,  in  which  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
electors— opulent  tradesmen  employed  at  the 
Park — always  vote  for  umy  lord  s man,”  and 
hospitably  prepare  wine  and  cakes  in  their  tidy 
hack- parlors  !) — as  soon  as  you  quit  this  strong- 
hold of  the  party,  labyrinths  of  lanes  and  defiles 
stretch  away  into  the  furthest  horizon;  level 
ground  is  found  nowhere;  it  is  all  up  hill  and 
down  hill — now  rough  craggy  pavements  that 
blister  the  feet,  and  at  the  very  first  tread  upon 
which  all  latent  corns  shoot  prophetically — now 
deep  muddy  ruts,  into  which  you  sink  ankle-deep, 
—oozing  slush  creeping  into  the  pores,  and  moist- 
ening the  way  for  catarrh,  rheum,  cough,  sore 
throat,  bronchitis,  and  phthisis.  Black  sewers, 
and  drains  Acherontian.  running  before  the  thresh- 
olds, and  so  filling  the  homes  behind  with  ef- 
fluvia, that,  while  one  hand  clasps  the  grimy  paw 
of  the  voter,  the  other  instinctively  guards  from 
typhus  and  cholera  your  abhorrent  nose.  Not  in 
those  days  had  mankind  ever  heard  of  a sanitary 
reform  ! and,  to  judge  of  the  slow  progress  which 
that  reform  seems  to  make,  sewer  and  drain 
would  have  been  much  the  same  if  they  had. 
Scot-and-Iot  voters  were  the  independent  electors 
of  Lansmere,  with  the  additional  franchise  of 
Freemen.  Universal  suffrage  could  scarcely  more 
efficiently  swamp  the  franchises  of  men  who  care 
a straw  what  becomes  of  Great  Britain ! With 
ail  Randal  Leslie’s  profound  diplomacy,  all  his 
art  in  talking  over,  deceiving,  and  (to  borrow 
Dick  Avenel’e  vemaoular phrase)  ‘‘humbugging” 
educated  men,  his  eloquence  fell  flat  upon  minds 


invulnerable  to  appeals  whether  to  State  or  to 
Church,  to  Reform  or  to  Freedom.  To  catch  a 
Scot-and-lot  voter  by  such  frivolous  arguments — 
Randal  Leslie  might  as  well  have  tried  to  bring 
down  a rhinoceros  by  a pop-gun  charged  with 
split  peas ! The  young  man  who  so  firmly  be- 
lieved that  “knowledge  was  power”  was  greatly 
disgusted.  It  was  here  the  ignorance  that  foiled 
him.  When  he  got  hold  of  a man  with  some 
knowledge,  Randal  was  pretty  sure  to  trick  him 
out  of  a vote. 

Nevertheless,  Randal  Leslie  walked  and  talked 
on,  with  most  creditable  perseverance.  The  Blue 
Committee  allowed  that  he  was  an  excellent 
canvasser.  They  conceived  a liking  for  him, 
mingled  with  pity.  For,  though  sure  of  Eger- 
ton’s  return,  they  regarded  Randal’s  as  out  of 
the  question.  He  was  merely  there  to  keep  split 
votes  from  going  to  the  opposite  side ; to  serve 
his  patron,  the  ex-minister;  shake  the  paws,  and 
smell  the  smells  which  the  ex-minister  was  too 
great  a man  to  shake  and  to  smell.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  none  of  that  Blue  Committee  knew 
any  thing  of  the  prospects  of  the  election.  Har- 
ley received  all  the  reports  of  each  canvass-day. 
Harley  kept  the  canvass-book,  locked  up  from  all 
eyes  but  his  own,  or,  might  be,  Baron  Levy’s, 
as  Audley  Egerton’s  confidential,  if  not  strictly 
professional  adviser  ; — Baron  Levy,  the  million- 
aire, had  long  since  retired  from  all  acknowledged 
professions.  Randal,  however— close,  observant, 
shrewd — perceived  that  he  himself  was  much 
stronger  than  the  Blue  Committee  believed.  And, 
to  his  infinite  surprise,  he  owed  that  strength  to 
Lord  L’Estrange’B  exertions  on  his  behalf.  For, 
though  Harley,  after  the  first  day  on  which  he 
ostentatiously  showed  himself  in  the  High-street, 
did  not  openly  canvass  with  Randal,  yet,  when 
the  reports  were  brought  in  to  him,  and  he  saw 
the  names  of  the  voters  who  gave  one  vote  to 
Audley,  and  withheld  the  other  from  Randal,  he 
would  say  to  Randal,  dead  beat  as  that  young 
gentleman  was,  “ Slip  ont  with  me,  the  moment 
dinner  is  over,  and  before  you  go  the  round  of 
the  public-houses;  there  are  some  voters  we  must 
get  for  you  to-night.”  And  sure  enough  & few 
kindly  words  from  the  popular  heir  of  the  Lana- 
mere  baronies  usually  gained  over  the  electors, 
from  whom,  though  Randal  had  proved  that  all 
England  depended  on  their  votes  in  his  favor, 
Randal  would  never  have  extracted  more  than  a 
“ Wu‘11,  I shall  waute  gin  the  dauy  coomesJ” 
Nor  was  this  all  that  Harley  did  for  the  younger 
candidate.  If  it  was  quite  clear  that  only  one 
vote  could  be  won  for  the  Blues,  and  the  other 
was  pledged  to  the  Yellows,  Harley  would  Bay, 
“ Then  put  it  down  to  Mr.  Leslie ;” — a request 
the  more  readily  conceded,  since  Audley  Egerton 
was  considered  so  safe  by  the  Blues,  and  alone 
worth  a fear  by  the  Yellows. 

Thus  Randal,  who  kept  a snug  little  canvass 
book  of  his  own,  became  mure  and  more  con- 
vinced that  he  had  a better  chance  than  Eger- 
ton, even  without  the  furtive  aid  he  expected 
from  Avenel ; and  he  could  only  account  for 
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Harley’s  peculiar  exertions  in  his  favor,  by  sup- 
posing that  Harley,  unpracticed  in  elections,  and 
deceived  by  the  Blue  Committee,  believed  Eger- 
ton  to  be  perfectly  safe,  and  sought,  for  the  honor 
of  the  family  interest,  to  secure  both  the  seats. 

Randal’s  public  cares  thus  deprived  him  of  all 
opportunity  of  pressing  his  courtship  on  Violante; 
fcnd,  indeed,  if  ever  he  did  find  a moment  in 
which  he  could  steal  to  her  reluctant  side,  Har- 
ley wad  sure  to  seize  that  very  moment  to  send 
him  off  to  canvass  an  hesitating  freeman,  or 
harangue  in  some  public-house. 

Leslie  was  too  acute  not  to  detect  some  mo- 
tive hostile  to  his  wooing,  however  plausibly 
vailed  in  the  guise  of  zeal  for  his  election,  in  this 
ofliciousness  of  Harley’s.  But  Lord  L’Estrange’s 
manner  to  Violante  was  so  little  like  that  of  a 
jealous  lover,  and  he  was  so  well  aware  of  her 
engagement  to  Randal,  that  the  latter  abandon- 
ed the  suspicion  he  had  before  conceived,  that 
Harley  was  his  rival.  And  he  was  soon  led  to 
believe  that  Lord  L’Estrange  had  another,  more 
disinterested,  and  less  formidable  motive  for  thus 
stinting  his  opportunities  to  woo  the  heiress. 

11  Mr.  Leslie,”  said  Lord  L’Estrange,  one  day, 
c>  the  Duke  has  confided  to  me  his  regret  at  his 
daughter’s  reluctance  to  ratify  his  own  promise; 
aud,  knowing  the  warm  interest  I take  in  her 
welfare — for  his  sake,  and  her  own ; believing, 
also,  that  some  services  to  herself  as  well  as  to 
the  father  she  so  loves,  give  me  a certain  in- 
fluence over  her  inexperienced  judgment,  he  has 
even  requested  me  to  speak  a word  to  her  in 
your  behalf.” 

“ Ah  1 if  you  would  1”  said  Randal,  surprised. 

“You  must  give  me  the  power  to  do  so.  You 
were  obliging  enough  to  volunteer  to  me  the 
same  explanations  which  you  gave  to  the  Duke, 
his  satisfaction  with  which  induced  him  to  re- 
new or  confirm  the  promise  of  his  daughter’s 
hand.  Should  those  explanations  content  me, 
as  they  did  him,  1 hold  the  Duke  bound  to  fulfill 
his  engagement,  and  I am  convinced  that  his 
daughter  would,  in  that  case,  not  be  inflexible  to 
your  suit  But,  till  these  explanations  be  given, 
my  friendship  for  the  father,  and  my  interest  in 
the  child,  do  not  allow  me  to  assist  a cause, 
which,  however,  at  present,  suffers  little  by 
delay.” 

<(Proy,  Listen  at  once  to  those  explanations.” 

“Nay,  Mr.  Leslie,  1 can  now  only  think  of  the 
election.  As  soon  as  that  is  over,  rely  on  it  you 
shall  have  the  amplest  opportunity  to  dispel  any 
doubts  which  your  intimacy  with  Count  di  Pos- 
chiera  and  Madame  di  Negra  may  have  suggest- 
ed. Apropos  of  the  election — here  is  a list  of 
voters  you  must  see  at  once  in  Fish  Lane.  Don’t 
lose  a moment.” 

In  the  mean  while,  Richard  A vend  and  Leon- 
ard had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  hotel  ap- 
propriated to  the  candidates  for  the  Yellows  ; 
and  the  canvass  on  that  side  was  prosecuted 
with  all  the  vigor  which  might  be  expected  from 
operations  conducted  by  Richard  Aveoal,  and 
backed  by  the  popular  feeling. 


The  rival  parties  met  from  time  to  time,  In 
the  streets  and  lanes,  in  oil  the  pomp  of  war— 
banners  streaming,  fifes  resounding  (for  bands 
and  colors  were  essential  proofs  of  public  spirit, 
and  indispensable  items  in  a candidate’s  bills,  in 
those  good  old  days).  When  they  thus  encoun- 
tered, very  distant  bows  were  exchanged  between 
the  respective  chiefs.  But  Randal,  contriving 
ever  to  pass  close  to  Avenel,  had  ever  the  satis- 
faction of  perceiving  that  gentleman’s  counte- 
nance contracted  into  a knowing  wink,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “All  right,  in  spite  of  this  tarnation 
humbug.” 

But  now  that  both  parties  were  fairly  in  the 
field,  to  the  private  arts  of  canvassing  were  add- 
ed the  public  arts  of  oratory.  The  candidates 
had  to  speak — at  the  close  of  each  day’s  canvass 
—out  from  wooden  boxes,  suspended  from  the 
windows  of  their  respective  hotels,  and  which 
looked  like  dens  for  the  exhibition  of  wild  beast* 
They  had  to  speak  at  meetings  of  committees— 
meetings  of  electors — go  the  nightly  round  of 
enthusiastic  public-houses,  and  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  an  enlightened  people  through  wreaths 
of  smoke  and  odors  of  beer. 

The  alleged  indisposition  of  Audley  Egerton 
had  spared  him  the  excitement  of  oratory,  as 
well  as  the  fatigue  of  canvassing.  The  prao- 
ticed  debater  had  limited  the  display  of  his  tal- 
ents to  a concise,  but  clear  and  masterly  exposi- 
tion of  his  own  views  on  the  leading  public  que»> 
tions  of  the  day,  and  the  state  of  parties,  whieh, 
on  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Lansmere,  was  de- 
livered at  a meeting  of  his  general  committee- 
in  the  great  room  of  their  hotel — and  whioh  was 
then  printed  and  circulated  among  the  voters. 

Randal,  though  he  expressed  himself  with  morv 
fluency  and  self-possession  than  are  usually  found 
in  the  first  attempts  of  a public  speaker,  was  not 
effective  in  addressing  an  unlettered  crowd  ;— 
for  a orowd  of  this  kind  is  all  heart — and  we 
know  that  Randal  Leslie’s  heart  was  as  small  as 
heart  could  be.  If  he  attempted  to  speak  at  his 
own  intellectual  level,  he  was  so  subtle  and  re- 
fining as  to  be  incomprehensible ; if  he  fell  into 
the  fatal  error — not  uncommon  to  inexperienoed 
orators — of  trying  to  lower  himself  to  the  infol- 
leotual  level  of  his  audience,  he  was  only  elabor- 
ately stupid.  No  man  can  speak  too  well  for  a 
crowd — as  no  man  can  write  too  well  for  the 
stage  ; but  in  neither  case  should  he  be  rhetori- 
cal, or  case  in  periods  the  dry  bones  of  reasoning. 
It  is  to  the  emotions,  or  to  the  humors,  that  the 
speaker  of  a crowd  must  address  himself:  his  eye 
must  brighten  with  generous  sentiment,  or  his 
lip  must  expand  in  the  play  of  animated  fancy 
or  genial  wit.  Randal’s  voice,  toe,  though  pli- 
ant and  persuasive  in  private  conversation,  was 
thin  and  poor  when  strained  to  catch  the  ear  of 
a numerous  assembly.  The  falsehood  of  his  na- 
ture seemed  to  come  out,  when  he  raised,  the 
tones  which  had  been  drilled  into  deceit.  Men 
like  Randal  Leslie  may  become  sharp  debaters— 
admirable  speeial  pleaders : they  can  no  more 
beoome  orators  than  they  can  become  poets. 
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Educated  audiences  are  essential  to  them,  and 
the  smaller  the  audience  (that  is,  the  more  the 
brain  supersedes  the  action  of  the  heart)  the  bet- 
ter they  can  speak. 

Dick  Avenel  was  generally  very  short  and  very 
pithy  in  his  addresses.  He  had  two  or  three  fa- 
vorite topics,  which  always  told.  He  was  a fel- 
low townsman — a man  who  had  made  his  own 
way  in  life — he  wanted  to  free  his  native  place 
from  aristocratic  usurpation — it  was' the  battle  of 
the  electors,  not  his  private  cause,  etc.  He  said 
little  against  Randal — “ Pity  a clever  young  man 
thould  pin  his  future  to  two  yards  of  worn-out  red 
tape*’ — 44  He  had  better  lay  bold  of  the  strong 
rope,  which  the  people,  in  compassion  to  his  youth, 
were  willing  yet  to  throw  out,  to  save  hirn  from 
sinking/'  etc.  But  as  for  Audley  Egerton,  44  the 
gentleman  who  would  not  show,  who  was  afraid 
to  meet  the  electors,  who  could  only  find  his  voice 
in  a hole-and-corner  meeting,  accustomed  all  his 
venal  life  to  dark  and  nefarious  jobs” — Dick,  upon 
that  subject,  delivered  philippics  truly  Dernos- 
thenian.  Leonard,  on  the  contrary,  never  attack- 
ed Harley  's  friend,  Mr.  Egerton ; hut  he  was 
merciless  against  the  youth  who  had  filched  repu- 
tation from  John  Burley,  and  whom  he  knew  that 
Harley  despised  as  heartily  as  himself.  And  Ran- 
dal did  not  dare  to  retaliate  (though  boiling  over 
with  indignant  rage),  for  fear  of  ollending  Leon- 
ard's uncle.  Leonard  was  unquestionably  the 
popular  speaker  of  the  three.  Though  bis  tem- 
perament was  a writer's,  not  an  orator’s — though 
he  abhorred  what  he  considered  the  theatrical 
exhibition  of  seli^  which  makes  what  is  called 
“delivery”  more  effective  than  ideas — though  he 
had  little  interest  at  any  time  in  party  politics — 
though  at  this  time  his  heart  was  far  away  from 
the  Blues  and  Yellows  of  Lansmere,  sad  and  for- 
lorn— yet,  forced  into  action,  the  eloquence  that 
was  natural  to  his  conversation  poured  itself  forth. 
He  bad  warm  blood  in  his  veins ; and  his  dislike 
to  Randal  gave  poignancy  to  his  wit,  and  barbed 
his  arguments  with  impassioned  invective.  In 
fact,  Leonard  could  conceive  no  other  motive  for 
Lord  LEstrangc’s  request  to  take  part  in  the 
election,  than  that  nobleman’s  desire  to  defeat  the 
man  whom  they  both  regarded  as  an  impostor. 
And  this  notion  was  confirmed  by  some  inadvert- 
ent expressions  which  Avenel  let  fall,  and  which 
made  Leonard  suspect  that,  if  he  were  not  in  the 
field,  Avenel  would  have  exerted  all  his  interest 
to  return  Randal  instead  of  Egerton.  With  Dick’s 
dislike  to  that  statesman,  Leonard  found  it  im- 
possible to  reason  ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
all  Dick's  scoldings  or  coaxings  induce  Leonard 
to  divert  liis  siege  on  Randal  to  an  assault  upon 
the  man  who,  Harley  had  often  said,  was  deax  to 
him  as  a brother. 

In  the  mean  while,  Dick  kept  the  oanvass- 
be»*k  r>f  the  Yellows  as  closely  as  Harley  kept  that 
of  the  Bln**,  and,  in  despite  of  many  pouting  fits 
and  gusts  of  displeasure,  took  precisely  the  same 
pains  for  Leonard  as  Harley  took  for  Randal. 
There  remained,  however,  apparently  unshaken 
by  the  efforts  on  either  side,  a compact  body  of 


about  a hundred  and  fifty  voters,  chiefly  freemen. 
Would  they  vote  Yellow— would  they  vote  Blue? 
No  one  could  venture  to  decide;  hut  they  de- 
clared that'  they  would  all  vote  the  same  way. 
Dick  kept  his  secret  “caucuses,”  as  he  called 
them,  constantly  nibbling  at  this  phalanx.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  voters ! — they  had  the  election 
in  their  hands  ! Never  were  hands  so  cordially 
shaken — so  caressingly  clung  to — so  fondly  lin- 
gered upon  1 But  the  votes  still  stuck  as  firm  to 
the  hands  as  if  a part  of  the  skin,  or  of  the  dirt — 
which  was  much  the  same  thing. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Whbnbveji  Audley  joined  the  other  guests  of 
an  evening — while  Harley  was  perhaps  closeted 
with  Levy  and  committee-men,  and  R&ml&l  was 
going  the  round  of  the  public-houses — the  on* 
with  whom  he  chiefly  conversed  was  Violante. 
He  had  been  struck  at  first,  despite  his  gloom, 
less  perhaps  by  her  extraordinary  beauty,  than 
by  something  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
which,  despite  differences  in  feature  and  com- 
plexion, reminded  him  of  Nora;  and  when,  by 
his  praises  of  Harley,  he  drew  her  attention,  and 
won  into  her  liking,  he  discovered,  perhaps,  that 
the  likeness  which  had  thus  impressed  him,  came 
from  some  similarities  in  character  between  the 
living  and  the  lost  one — the  same  charming  com- 
bination of  lofty  thought  and  childlike  innocence 
— the  same  enthusiasm — the  same  rich  exuber- 
ance of  imagination  and  feeling.  Two  souls  that 
resemble  each  other  will  give  their  likeness  to  the 
looks  from  which  they  beam.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  person  with  whom  Harley  most  familiarly 
associated,  in  his  rare  intervals  of  leisure,  was 
Helen  Digby.  One  day,  Audley  Egerton,  stand- 
ing mournfully  by  the  window  of  the  sitting-room 
appropriated  to  his  private  use,  saw  the  two, 
whom  he  believed  still  betrothed,  take  their  way 
across  the  park,  side  by  side.  “Fray  Heaven, 
that  she  may  atone  to  him  for  all !”  murmured 
Audley.  “ But  ah,  that  it  hod  been  Violante  1 
Then  I might  have  felt  assured  that  the  Future 
would  efface  the  Past— and  found  the  courage  to 
tell  him  all.  And  when  last  night  1 spoke  of 
what  Harley  ought  to  he  to  England,  how  like 
were  her  eyes  and  her  Bmile  to  Nora’s,  when 
Nora  listened  in  delighted  sympathy  to  the  hopes 
of  my  own  young  ambition.”  With  a sigh  he 
turned  away,  and  resolutely  sat  down  to  read  and 
reply  to  the  voluminous  correspondence  which 
covered  the  table  of  the  busy  public  man.  Foi 
Audley’s  return  to  Parliament  being  considered 
by  his  political  party  as  secure,  to  him  were 
transmitted  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  large 
and  infiuenti&l  section  of  it  whose  members  look- 
ed up  to  him  as  their  future  chief,  and  who,  in 
that  general  eleotion  (unprecedented  for  the  num- 
ber of  eminent  men  it  was  fated  to  expel  from 
Parliament,  and  the  number  of  new  politicians 
was  fated  to  send  into  it),  drew  their  only  hopes 
of  regaining  their  lost  power  from  Audley’s  san- 
guine confidence  in  the  reaction  of  that  Public 
Opinion  which  he  had  hitherto  so  profoundly 
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comprehended ; and  it  was  too  clearly  seen,  that 
the  seasonable  adoption  of  his  counsels  would 
have  saved  the  existence  and  popularity  of  the 
lata  Administration,  whose  most  distinguished 
members  could  now  scarcely  show  themselves  on 
the  hustings. 

Meanwhile  Lord  L’Estrange  led  his  young 
Companion  toward  a green  hill  in  the  centre  of 
the  park,  on  which  stood  a circular  temple,  that 
oemmanded  a view  of  the  country  round  for  miles. 
They  had  walked  in  Bilence  till  they  gained  the 
summit  of  the  sloped  and  gradual  ascent ; and 
then,  as  they  stood,  still  side  by  side,  Harley  thus 
spoke — 

44  Helen,  you  know  that  Leonard  is  in  the 
town,  though  1 can  not  receive  him  at  the  Park, 
since  he  is  standing  in  opposition  to  my  guests, 
Sgerton  and  Leslie.” 

Helen. — 44  But  that  seems  to  me  so  strange. 
How — how  could  Leonard  do  any  thing  that 
seems  hostile  to  you?” 

Harley. — u Would  his  hostility  to  me  lower 
him  in  your  opinion  ? If  he  knows  that  I am  his 
rival,  does  not  rivalry  include  hate  ?” 

Helen.—'44  Oh,  Lord  L’Estrange,  how  can  you 
speak  thus? — how  so  wrong  yourself?  Hate! 
hate  to  you  1 and  from  Leonard  Fairfield  1” 

Harley. — u You  evade  my  question.  Would 
his  hate  or  hostility  to  me  affect  your  sentiments 
toward  him  ?” 

Helen  (looking  down). — 44 1 could  not  force 
myself  to  belieVe  in  it.” 

Harley.—*4  Why  ?” 

Helen. — 44  Because  it  would  be  so  unworthy 
•f  him.” 

Harley. — “Poor  child  1 You  have  the  delu- 
sion of  your  years.  You  deck  a cloud  in  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow,  and  will  not  believe  that  its  glory 
is  borrowed  from  the  sun  of  your  own  fancy.  But 
here,  at  least,  you  are  not  deceived.  Leonard 
obeys  but  my  wishes,  and,  I believe,  against  his 
own  will-  He  has  none  of  man’s  noblest  attri- 
bute, Ambition.” 

Helen. — 44  No  ambition  1” 

Harley. — 44  It  is  vanity  that  stirs  the  poet  to 
toil — if  toil  the  wayward  chase  of  his  own  chi- 
meras can  be  called.  Ambition  is  a more  mascu-  I 
line  passion.” 

Helen  shook  her  head  gently,  but  made  no  an- 
swer. 

Harley. — 44  If  I utter  a word  that  profanes  one 
of  your  delusions,  you  shake  your  head  and  are 
incredulous.  Pause : listen  one  moment  to  my 
counsels — perhaps  the  last  I may  ever  obtrude 
upon  you.  Lift  your  eyes  ; look  around.  Far  as 
your  eye  can  reach,  and  far  beyond  the  line  which 
the  horizon  forms  in  the  landscape,  stretch  the 
lands  of  my  inheritance.  Yonder  you  see  the 
home  in  which  my  forefathers  for  many  genera- 
tions lived  with  honor  and  died  lamented.  All 
these,  in  the  course  of  nature,  might  one  da) 
have  been  your  own,  had  you  not  rejected  my 
proposals.  I offered  you,  it  is  true,  not  what  is 
commonly  called  Love;  I offered  you  sincere 
esteem,  and  affections  the  more  durable  for  their 


calm.  You  have  not  been  reared  by  the  world 
in  the  low  idolatry  of  rank  and  wealth.  But 
even  romance  can  not  despise  the  power  of  serv- 
ing others,  which  rank  and  wealth  bestow.  For 
myself,  hitherto  indolence,  and  lately  disdain,  rob 
fortune  of  these  nobler  attributes.  But  she  who 
will  share  my  fortune  may  dispense  it  so  as  to 
atone  for  my  sins  of  omission.  On  the  other 
side,  grant  that  there  is  no  bar  to  your  preference 
for  Leonard  Fairfield,  what  does  your  choice  pre- 
sent to  you  ? Those  of  his  kindred  with  whom 
you  will  associate  are  unrefined  and  mean.  His 
sole  income  is  derived  from  precarious  labors ; 
the  most  vulgar  of  all  anxieties — the  fear  of 
bread  itself  for  the  morrow — must  mingle  with 
all  your  romance,  and  soon  steal  from  love  all  its 
poetry.  You  think  his  affection  will  console  you 
for  every  sacrifice.  Folly ! — the  love  of  poets  is 
for  a mist — a moonbeam — a denizen  of  airJ — a 
phantom  that  they  call  an  Ideal.  They  suppose 
for  a moment  that  they  have  found  that  ideal  in 
Chloe  or  Phyllis — Helen  or  a milkmaid.  Bah ! — 
the  first  time  you  come  to  the  poet  with  the 
baker’s  bill,  where  flies  the  Ideal  ? I knew  one 
more  brilliant  than  Leonard — more  exquisitely 
gifted  by  Nature — that  one  was  a woman : she 
saw  a man  hard  and  cold  as  that  stone  at  your 
feet — a false,  hollow,  sordid  worldling ; she  made 
him  her  idol — beheld  in  him  all  that  history  would 
not  recognize  in  a Ccpsar — that  mythology  would 
scarcely  grant  to  an  Apollo : to  him  she  was  the 
plaything  of  an  hour — she  died,  and  before  the 
year  was  out  he  had  married  for  money  ! 1 knew 
another  instance — I speak  of  myself.  1 loved 
before  I was  your  age.  Had  an  angel  warned 
me  then,  I would  have  been  incredulous  as  you. 
How  that  ended  no  matter : but  had  it  not  been 
for  that  dream  of  maudlin  delirium,  1 had  lived 
and  acted  as  others  of  my  kind  and  my  sphere- 
married  from  reason  and  judgment — been  now  a 
useful  and  happy  man.  Pause,  then.  Will  you 
still  reject  me  for  Leonard  Fairfield?  For  the 
last  time  you  have  the  option — me  and  all  the 
substance  of  waking  life — Leonard  Fairfield  and 
the  shadows  of  a fleeting  dream.  Speak  ! You 
hesitate.  Nay,  take  time  to  decide.” 

Helen. — 44  Ah ! Lord  L’Estrange,  you  who 
have  felt  what  it  is  to  love,  how  can  yon  doubt 
my  answer  ? — how  think  that  1 could  be  no 
base,  so  ungrateful  as  take  from  yourself  wbat 
you  call  the  substance  of  waking  life,  while  ray 
heart  was  far  away — faithful  to  what  you  call  a 
dream?” 

Harley. — 44  But,  can  you  not  dispel  the 
dream?” 

IIblEn  (her  whole  face  one  flush).— 44  It  wan 
wrong  to  call  it  dream  ! It  is  the  reality  of  life 
to  me.  All  things  else  aro  as  dreams.” 

Harley  (taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it  with 
respect) . — 44  Helen,  you  have  a noble  heart,  and 
I have  tempted  you  in  vain.  1 regret  your 
choice,  though  1 will  no  more  oppose  it.  I re- 
gret it,  though  I shall  never  witness  your  disap- 
pointment. As  the  wife  of  that  man  1 shall  see 
and  know  you  no  more.” 
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Helen. — 44  Oh  no!— do  not  say  that.  Why  ? 
— wherefore  ?” 

Harley  (his  brows  meeting). — uHe  is  the 
child  of  fraud  and  of  shame.  His  father  is  my 
foe,  and  my  hate  descends  to  the  son.  He,  too, 
the  son,  filches  from  me — but  complaints  are 
idle.  When  the  next  few  days  are  over,  think  of 
me  but  as  one  who  abandons  all  right  over  your 
actions,  and  is  a stranger  to  your  future  fate. 
Pooh  !— dry  your  tears : so  long  as  you  love 
Leonard  or  esteem  me,  rejoice  that  our  paths  do 
not  cross.” 

He  walked  on  impatiently;  but  Helen,  alarm- 
ed and  wondering,  followed  close,  took  his  arm 
timidly,  and  sought  to  soothe  him.  She  felt  that 
he  wronged  Leonard — that  he  knew  not  how 
Leonard  had  yielded  all  hope  when  he  learned  to 
whom  she  was  affianced.  For  Leonard’s  sake 
she  conquered  her  bashfulness,  and  sought  to  ex- 
plain. But  at  her  first  hesitating,  faltered  words, 
Harley,  who  with  great  effort  suppressed  the 
emotions  which  swelled  within  him,  abruptly 
left  her  side,  and  plunged  into  the  recesses  of 
thick,  far-spreading  groves,  that  soon  Wrapt  him 
from  her  eye. 

While  this  conversation  occurred  between 
Lord  L’Estrange  and  his  ward,  the  toi-duant 
Riccabocca  and  Violante  were  walking  slowly 
through  the  gardens.  The  philosopher,  unchang- 
ed by  his  brightening  prospects — so  far  as  the 
outer  man  was  concerned — still  characterized  by 
the  red  uinhrella,  and  the  accustomed  pipe— 
took  the  way  mechanically  toward  the  sunniest 
quarter  of  the  grounds,  now  and  then  glancing 
tenderly  at  Violante’s  downcast  melancholy  face, 
but  not  speaking ; only,  at  each  glance,  there 
came  a brisker  cloud  from  the  pipe,  as  if  obedient 
to  a fuller  heave  of  the  heart. 

At  length,  in  a spot  which  lay  open  toward 
the  south,  and  seemed  to  collect  all  the  gentlest 
beams  of  the  November  sun,  screened  from  the 
piercing  east  by  dense  evergreens,  and  flanked 
from  the  bleak  north  by  lofty  walls,  Riccabocca 
paused  and  seated  himself.  Flowers  still  bloom- 
ed on  the  sward  in  front,  over  which  still  flutter- 
ed the  wings  of  those  later  and  more  brilliant 
butterflies  that,  unseen  in  the  genial  days  of  our 
English  summer,  come  with  autumnal  skies,  and 
sport  round  the  mournful  steps  of  the  coming 
winter — types  of  those  thoughts  which  visit  and 
delight  the  contemplation  of  age,  while  the  cur- 
rent yet  glides  free  from  the  iron  ice,  and  the 
leaves  yet  linger  on  the  boughs;  thoughts  that 
associate  the  memories  of  the  departed  summer 
with  messages  from  suns  that  shall  succeed  the 
winter,  and  expand  colors  the  most  steeped  in 
light  and  glory,  just  as  the  skies  through  which 
they  gleam  are  darkening,  and  the  flowers  on 
which  they  hover  fade  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth— dropping  still  seeds,  that  sink  deep  out 
of  sight  below. 

44  Daughter,”  said  Riccabocca,  drawing  Vio- 
lante to  his  side,  with  caressing  arm — “ Daugh- 
ter ! Mark,  how  they  who  turn  toward  the 
south  can  still  find  the  sunny  side  of  the  land- 


scape ! In  all  the  seasons  of  life,  how  much 
of  chill  or  of  warmth  depends  on  our  choice  of 
the  aspect  1 Sit  down  ; let  us  reason.” 

Violante  Bate  down  passively,  clasping  hei 
father’s  hand  in  both  her  own.  Reason! — 
harsh  word  to  the  ears  of  Feeling. 

44  You  shrink,”  resumed  Riccabocca,  ,!lrom 
even  the  courtship,  even  the  presence  of  the 
suitor  in  whom  my  honor  binds  me  to  recognize 
your  future  bridegroom.” 

Violante  drew  away  her  hands,  and  placed 
them  before  her  eyes,  shudderingly. 

41  But,’’  continued  Riccabocca,  rather  peevishly, 
44  this  is  not  listening  to  reason.  I may  object  to 
Mr.  Leslie  because  he  has  not  an  adequate  rank 
or  fortune  to  pretend  to  a daughter  of  my  house ; 
that  would  be  what  every  one  would  allow  to  be 
reasonable  in  a father;  except,  indeed,”  added 
the  poor  sage,  trying  hard  to  be  sprightly,  and 
catching  hold  of  a proverb  to  help  him — 14  except, 
indeed,  those  wise  enough  to  recollect  that  ad- 
monitory saying,  4 Casa  il  figUo  quando  vuoi,  e 
la  figlia  quando  puoi’ — (Marry  your  son  when 
you  will,  your  daughter  when  you  can).  Seri- 
ously, if  I overlook  those  objections  to  Mr.  Leslie, 
it  is  not  natural  for  a young  girl  to  enforce  them. 
What  is  reason  in  you  is  quite  another  thing  from 
reason  in  me.  Mr.  Leslie  is  young,  not  ill-look- 
ing, has  the  air  of  a gentleman,  is  passionately 
enamored  of  you,  and  has  proved  his  affection 
by  risking  his  life  against  that  villainous  Peschi- 
era — that  is,  he  would  have  risked  it  had  Peschi- 
era  not  been  shipped  out  of  the  way.  H then, 
you  will  listen  to  reason,  pray  what  can  reason 
say  against  Mr.  Leslie?” 

44  Father,  I detest  him  1” 

44  Cospetto  /”  persisted  Riccabocca,  testily, 
44  you  have  no  reason  to  detest  him.  If  you  had 
any  reason,  child,  I am  sure  that  I should  be  the 
last  person  to  dispute  it.  How  can  you  know 
your  own  mind  on  such  a matter  ? It  is  not  as 
if  you  had  seen  any  oue  else  you  could  prefer. 
Not  another  man  of  your  own  years  do  you  even 
know— except,  indeed,  Leonard  Fairfield,  whom, 
though  I grant  he  is  handsomer,  and  with  more 
imagination  and  genius  than  Mr.  Leslie,  you  still 
must  remember  as  the  boy  who  worked  in  my 
garden.  Ah  1 to  be  sure,  there  is  Frank  Hazel- 
dean — fins  lad — but  his  affections  are  pre-en- 
gaged. In  short,”  continued  the  sage,  dogmatio- 
ally,  44  there  is  no  one  else  you  can,  by  any  poeai- 
ble  caprice,  prefer  to  Mr.  Leslie;  and  for  a girl, 
who  has  no  one  else  in  her  head,  to  talk  of  detest- 
ing a well-looking,  well-dressed,  clever  young 
man,  is — a nonsense— 4 chi  lascia  il  poco  per 
haver  l’ass&i  ne  l’uno,  ne  i’altro  avera  mai;’— 
which  may  be  thus  paraphrased — The  young  lady 
who  refuses  a mortal  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an 
angel,  loves  the  one,  and  will  never  fall  in  with 
the  other.  So  now,  having  thus  shown  that  the 
darker  side  of  the  question  is  contrary  to  reason 
— let  us  look  to  the  brighter.  In  the  first  place—” 

14  Oh,  father,  father !”  cried  Violante  passion- 
ately,  44  you  to  whom  I once  came  for  comfort  in 
every  childish  sorrow  1 Do  not  talk  to  me  with 
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this  cutting  levity.  See,  I lay  my  head  upon 
your  breast — I put  my  arms  around  you — and 
novy,  can  you  reason  me  into  misery?” 

“ Child,  child,  do  not  be  so  wayward.  Strive, 
at  least,  against  a prejudice  that  you  can  not  de- 
fend. My  Violante,  my  darling,  this  is  no  trifle. 
Here  I must  cease  to  be  the  fond,  foolish  father, 
whom  you  can  do  what  you  will  with.  Here  I 
am  Alphonso  Duke  di  Serrano ; for  here  my  honor 
as  noble,  and  my  word  as  man,  are  involved.  I, 
then  but  a helpless  exile— no  hope  of  fairer  pros- 
p^ts  before  me — trembling  like  a coward  at  the 
wiles  of  my  unscrupulous  kinsman — grasping  at 
all  chances  to  save  you  from  his  snares — 1 myself 
offered  your  hand  to  Randal  Leslie — offered, 
promised,  pledged  it; — and  now  that  my  fortunes 
seem  assured,  my  rank  in  all  likelihood  restored, 
my  foe  crushed,  my  fears  at  rest — now,  does  it 
become  me  to  retract  what  I myself  had  urged  ? 
It  is  not  the  noble,  it  is  the  parvenu,  who  has 
only  to  grow  rich,  in  order  to  forget  those  whom 
in  poverty  he  hailed  as  his  frionds.*  Is  it  for  me 
to  make  the  poor  excuse,  never  heard  on  the  lips 
of  an  Italian  prince,  4 that  I can  not  command 
the  obedience  of  my  child, subject  myself  to 
the  galling  answer — 4 Duke  of  Serrano,  you  could 
once  command  that  obedience,  when,  in  exile, 
penury,  and  terror,  you  offered  me  a bride  without 
a dower.’  Child — Violante— daughter  of  ances- 
tors on  whose  honor  never  slander  set  a stain,  I 
oall  on  you  to  redeem  your  father’s  plighted 
word.” 

14  Father,  must  it  be  so  ? Is  not  even  the  con- 
vent open  to  me?  Nay,  look  not  so  coldly  on 
me.  If  you  could  but  read  my  heart  I And, 
oh!  I feel  so  assured  of  your  own  repentance 
hereafter — so  assured  that  this  man  is  not  what 
you  believe  him.  I so  suspect  that  he  has  been 
playing  throughout  some  secret  and  perfidious 
part.” 

44 Hal”  interrupted  Riccabocca,  44Harley  has 
perhaps  infected  you  with  that  notion.” 

44  No— no.  But  is  not  Harley — is  not  Lord 
L1  Estrange  one  whose  opinion  you  have  cause  to 
esteem  ? And  if  he  distrust  Mr.  Leslie — ” 

44  Let  him  make  good  his  distrust  by  suoh 
proof  as  will  absolve  my  word,  and  I shall  share 
your  own  joy.  I have  told  him  this.  I have  in- 
vited him  to  make  good  his  suspicions — he  puts 
me  off.  He  can  not  do  so,”  added  Riccabocca, 
in  a dejected  tone ; “Randal  has  already  so  well 
explained  all  that  Harley  deemed  equivocal. 
Violante,  my  name  and  my  honor  rest  in  your 
hands.  Cast  them  away  if  you  will ; 1 can  not 
eonstrain  you,  and  I can  not  stoop  to  implore. 
Noblesse  oblige — With  your  birth  you  took  its 
duties.  Let  them  decide  between  your  vain 
caprice  and  your  father’s  solemn  remonstrance.” 

Assuming  a sternness  that  he  was  far  from 
feeling,  and  putting  aside  his  daughter’s  arms, 
the  exile  walked  away. 

Violante  paused  a moment,  shivered,  looked 

* 44  Quando  T vitlano  4 divenuio  ricco 
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round  as  if  taking  a last  farewell  of  joy,  and  peace, 
and  hope  on  earth,  and  then  approaching  her 
father  with  a firm  step,  8he  said — 44 1 never  re- 
belled, father ; I did  but  entreat.  What  you  say 
is  my  law  now,  as  it  has  ever  been ; and  come 
what  may,  never  shall  you  hear  complain  tor  mur- 
mur from  me.  Poor  father,  you  will  suffer  more 
than  I shall.  Kiss  me  1” 

About  an  hour  afterward,  as  the  short  day  closed 
in,  Harley,  returning  from  his  solitary  wanderings, 
after  he  had  parted  from  Helen,  encountered  on 
the  terrace,  before  the  house,  Lady  Lansmere  and 
Audley  Egerton  arm-in-arm. 

Harley  had  drawn  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  did 
not  see  the  group  upon  which  he  came  unawares, 
until  Audley ’m  voice  started  him  from  his  reverie. 

44  My  dear  Harley,”  said  the  ex-minister,  with 
a faint  smile, 44  you  must  not  pass  us  by,  now  that 
you  have  a moment  of  leisure  from  the  cares  of  the 
election.  And  Harley,  though  we  are  under  the 
same  roof,  I see  you  so  little.”  Lord  L’ Estrange 
darted  a quick  glance  toward  his  mother — a glance 
that  seemed  to  say,  44  You  leaning  on  Audley’e 
arm  ! Have  you  kept  your  promise  ?”  And  th* 
eye  that  met  his  own  reassured  him. 

“ It  is  true,”  said  Harley ; “ but  you,  who  know 
that,  once  engaged  in  public  affairs,  one  has  no 
heart  left  for  the  ties  of  private  life,  will  excuse 
me.  And  this  election  is  so  important!” 

44  And  you,  Mr.  Egerton,”  said  Lady  Lansmere, 
44  whom  the  election  most  concerns,  seem  privi- 
leged to  be  the  only  one  who  appears  indifferent 
to  success.” 

44  Ay — but  you  are  not  indifferent  ?”  said  Lord 
L’Estrange,  abruptly* 

44  No.  How  can  I be  so,  when  my  whole  future 
career  may  depend  on  it?” 

Harley  drew  Egerton  aside.  “There  is  one 
voter  you  ought  at  least  to  call  upon  and  thank. 
He  can  not  be  made  to  comprehend  that,  for  the 
sake  of  any  relation,  even  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
son,  he  is  to  vote  against  the  Blues — against  you  ; 
— I mean,  of  course,  Nora’s  father,  John  Avenel. 
His  vote  and  his  son-in-law’s  gained  your  ma- 
jority at  your  first  election.” 

Egerton. — 14 Call  on  John  Avenel!  Have 
you  called?” 

Harley  (calmly.) — 44  Yes.  Poor  old  man,  his 
mind  has  been  affected  ever  sinoe  Nora’s  death. 
But  your  name,  as  the  candidate  for  the  borough 
at  that  time — the  successful  candidate  fur  whose 
triumph  the  joy-bells  chimed  with  her  funeral 
knell — your  name  brings  up  her  memory ; and  he 
talks  in  a breath  of  her  and  of  you.  Come,  let 
us  walk  together  to  his  house ; it  is  close  by  the 
Park  Lodge.” 

The  drops  stood  on  Audley’s  brow.  Ho  fixed 
his  dark  handsome  eyes,  in  mournful  amaze,  upon 
Harley’s  tranquil  face. 

44  Harley,  at  last,  then,  you  have  forgotten  tho 
Past.” 

44  No ; but  the  present  is  more  imperious.  Ail 
my  efforts  are  needed  to  requite  your  friendship. 
You  stand  against  her  brother — yet  her  father 
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votes  for  you.  And  her  mother  says  to  her  son, 
‘Let  the  old  man  alone ! Conscience  is  all  that 
is  well  alive  in  him ; and  he  thinks  if  be  were  to 
vote  against  the  Blues,  he  would  sin  against 
honor.5  ‘An  electioneering  prejudice,5  some 
skeptics  would  say.  But  you  must  be  touched 
by  this  trait  of  human  nature — in  her  father  too 
— you,  Audley  Eger  ton,  who  are  the  soul  of  honor. 
What  ails  you  ?:5 

Egerton. — “Nothing — a spasm  at  the  heart 
— my  old  complaint.  Well,  1 will  call  on  the 
poor  man  later,  but  notnow — not  with  you.  Nay, 
nay,  1 will  not — 1 can  not.  Harley,  just  as  you 
joined  us,  I was  talking  to  your  mother.” 

Harley. — “ Ay,  and  what  of?” 

Egerton. — “Yourself.  I saw  you  from  my 
windows  walking  with  your  betrothed.  After- 
ward l observed  her  coming  home  alone ; and  by 
the  glimpse  1 caught  of  her  gentle  countenance, 
it  seemed  *ad.  Harley,  do  you  deceive  us  ?” 

Harley. — “Deceive — I! — How?” 

Egerton. — “ Do  you  really  feel  that  your  in- 
tended marriage  will  bestow  on  you  the  happi- 
ness, which  is  my  prayer,  as  it  must  bo  your 
mother's  ?” 

Harley. — “ Happiness — 1 hoped  so.  But  per- 
haps— 55 

Egerton. — “ Perhaps  what?” 

Harley. — “Perhaps  the  marriage  may  not 
take  place.  Perhaps  1 have  a rival— not  an  open 
one — a secret,  stealthy  wooer — in  one,  too,  whom 
1 have  loved,  served,  trusted.  Question  me  not 
now.  Such  instances  of  treachery  make  one 
learn  more  how  to  prize  a friendship  honest,  de- 
voted, faithful,  as  your  own,  Audley  Egerton. 
But  here  comes  your  protege , released  awhile 
from  his  canvass,  and  your  confidential  adviser, 
Baron  Levy.  He  accompanied  Randal  through 
the  town  to-day.  So  anxious  is  he  to  see  that 
that  young  inan  does  not  play  falso,  and  regard 
his  own  interest  before  yours.  Would  that  sur- 
prise you  ?” 

Egerton. — “You  are  too  severe  upon  Randal 
Leslie.  He  is  ambitious,  worldly — has  no  sur- 
plus of  affection  at  the  command  of  his  heart — 55 

Harley. — “ Is  it  Randal  Leslie  you  describe?5  5 

Egerton  (with  a languid  smile). — “Yes,  you 
me  I do  not  flatter.  But  he  is  born  and  reared  a 
gentleman : as  such  he  would  scarcely  do  any 
thing  mean.  And,  after  all,  it  is  with  me  that 
he  must  rise  or  fall.  His  very  intellect  must  tell 
him  that.  But  again  I ask,  do  not  strive  to  pre- 
possess me  against  him.  I am  a man  who  oould 
have  loved  a son.  I have  none.  Randal,  such 
as  he  is,  is  a sort  of  son.  He  carries  on  my  pro- 
jects and  my  interest  in  the  world  of  men,  beyond 
the  goal  of  the  tomb.” 

Audley  turned  kindly  to  Randal. 

“Well,  Leslie,  what  report  of  the  canvass?” 

“Levy  has  the  book,  sir.  I think  we  have 
gained  ten  fresh  votes  for  you,  and  perhaps  seven 
for  me.5* 

“ Let  me  rid  you  of  your  book,  Baron  Levy,55 
said  Harley. 

Just  at  this  time  Riccabocea  and  Yiolante  ap- 


proached the  house,  both  silent.  The  Italian 
caught  sight  of  Randal,  and  made  him  a sign  to 
join  them.  The  young  lover  glanced  fearfully 
toward  Harley,  and  then  with  alacrity  bounded 
forward,  and  was  soon  at  Violante’s  side.  But 
scarce  had  Harley,  surprised  by  Leslie's  sudden 
disappearance,  remarked  the  cause,  than  with 
equal  abruptness  he  abandoned  the  whispered 
conference  he  had  commenoed  with  Levy,  and 
hastening  to  Randal,  laid  hand  on  the  young 
man's  shoulder,  exclaiming,  “ Ten  thousand  par- 
dons to  all  three ! But  I can  not  allow  this  waste 
of  time,  Mr.  Leslie.  You  have  yet  an  hour  be- 
fore it  grows  dark.  There  are  three  outvoters  six 
miles  oir,  influential  farmers,  whom  you  must 
oanvass  in  person  with  my  father’s  steward. 
Hasten  to  the  stables ; choose  your  own  horses. 

To  saddle — to  saddle ! Baron  Levy,  go  and  or- 
der my  lord’s  steward,  Mr.  Smart,  to  join  Mr. 
Leslie  at  the  stables;  then  come  back  to  me — 
quick.  Whatl  loitering  still,  Mr.  Leslie ! Yon 
will  make  me  throw  up  your  whole  cause  in  dis- 
gust at  your  indolence  and  apalhy.” 

Alarmed  at  this  threat,  Randal  lifted  his  ac- 
cusing eyes  to  heaven,  and  withdrew. 

Meanwhile  Audley  had  drawn  close  to  Lady 
Lansmere,  who  was  leaning,  in  thought,  over  the 
balustrade  of  the  terrace. 

“ Do  you  note,”  said  Audley,  whispering,  “how 
Harley  sprang  forward  when  the  fair  Italian  came 
in  sight?  Trust  me,  I was  right.  1 know  little 
of  the  young  lady,  but  I have  conversed  with 
her.  I have  gazed  on  the  changes  in  her  face. 

If  Harley  ever  love  again,  and  if  ever  love  influ- 
ence and  exalt  his  mind,  wish  with  me  that  his 
choice  may  yet  fall  where  I believe  that  his  heart 
inclines  it.” 

Lady  Lansmekx. — 14 Ah!  that  it  were  so! 
Helen,  I own,  is  charming;  but — but — Yiolante. 
his  equal  in  birth ! Are  you  not  aware  that  she 
is  engaged  to  your  young  friend,  Mr.  Leslie?” 

Audlby. — “ Randal  told  me  so ; but  I can 
not  believe  it.  In  fact  I have  taken  occasion  to 
sound  that  fair  creature’s  inclinations,  and  if  I 
know  aught  of  women,  her  heart  is  not  with  Ran- 
dal. I can  not  believe  her  to  be  one  whose  affec- 
tions are  so  weak  as  to  be  easily  constrained  j 
nor  can  I suppose  that  her  father  could  desire  to 
enforce  a marriage  that  is  almost  a mesalliance • 
Randal  must  deceive  himself;  and  from  some- 
thing Harley  just  let  fall,  in  our  painful  but  brief 
conversation,  I suspect  that  his  engagement  with 
Miss  Digby  is  broken  off.  He  promises  to  tell 
me  more,  later.  Yes,”  continued  Audley,  mourn- 
fully, “ observe  Violante’s  countenance,  with  ita 
ever-varying  play  : listen  to  her  voice,  to  which 
feeling  seems  to  give  the  expressive  music,  and 
tell  me  whether  you  are  not  sometimes  reminded  , 
of — of — In  one  word,  there  is  one  who,  even  with- 
out rank  or  fortune,  would  be  worthy  to  replaoe 
the  image  of  Leonora,  and  be  to  Harley — what 
Leonora  could  not ; for  sure  I am  that  Violanta 
loves  him.” 

Harley,  meanwhile,  had  lingered  with  Ricca- 
bocca  and  Yiolante,  speaking  but  on  indifferent 
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subjects,  obtaining  short  answers  from  the  first, 
and  none  from  tho  last — when  the  sage  drew  him 
a little  aside,  and  whispered,  “ She  has  consent- 
ed to  sacrifice  herself  to  my  sense  of  honor.  Bat, 
0 Harley ! if  she  be  unhappy,  it  will  break  my 
hoart.  Either  you  must  give  me  sufficient  proof 
of  Randal's  unworthiness,  to  absolve  me  from  my 
promise— or  I must  again  entreat  you  to  try  and 
conciliate  tho  poor  child  in  his  favor.  All  you 
•ay  has  weight  with  her;  she  respects  you  as — 
a Becond  father.1’ 

Harley  did  not  seem  peculiarly  flattered  by  that 
last  assurance,  but  he  was  relieved  from  an  im- 
mediate answer,  by  the  appearance  of  a man  who 
Mine  from  the  direction  of  the  stables,  and  whose 
dress,  covered  with  dust,  and  travel-stained,  seem- 
ed like  that  of  a foreign  courier.  No  sooner  did 
Harley  catch  sight  of  this  person,  than  he  sprang 
forward,  and  aocosted  him  briefly  and  rapidly. 

“ You  have  been  quick;  I did  not  expect  you 
§o  soon.  You  discovered  the  trace  ? You  gave 
my  letter — ” 

“ And  have  brought  back  the  answer,  my  lord,” 
replied  the  man,  taking  a letter  from  a leathern 
pouch  at  his  side.  Harley  tore  open  the  seal, 
and  glanced  over  the  contents,  which  were  com- 
prised in  a few  lines. 

“ Good.  Say  not  whence  you  came.  Do  not 
wait  here;  return  at  once  to  London.” 

Harley’s  face  seemed  so  unusually  cheerful  as 
he  rejoined  the  Italians,  that  the  Duke  exclaimed, 
“ A dispatch  from  Vienna  ! My  recall  1” 

u From  Vienna,  my  dear  friend?  Not  possi- 
ble yet.  I can  not  calculate  on  hearing  from  the 
Prince  till  a day  or  two  before  the  close  of  this 
election.  But  you  wish  me  to  speak  to  Violante. 
Join  my  mother  yonder.  What  can  she  be  say- 
ing to  Mr.  Egerton  ? I will  address  a few  words 
apart  to  your  fair  daughter,  that  may  at  least 
prove  the  interest  in  her  fate  taken  by — her 
second  father.” 

“ Kindest  of  friends,”  said  the  unsuspecting 
pupil  of  Machiavel ; and  he  walked  toward  the 
terrace.  Violante  was  about  to  follow.  Harley 
detained  her. 

u Do  not  go  till  you  have  thanked  me ; for  you 
are  not  the  noble  Violante  for  whom  I take  you, 
unless  you  acknowledge  gratitude  to  any  one  who 
delivers  you  from  the  presence  of  an  admirer  in 
Mr.  Randal  Leslie.” 

Violante. — “ Ought  I to  hear  this  of  one  whom 
— whom — ” 

Harley. — “ One  whom  your  father  obstinately 
persists  in  obtruding  on  your  repugnance.  Yet, 
0 dear  child,  you,  when  almost  an  infant,  ere  yet 
you  knew  what  snares,  and  pitfalls,  for  all  who 
trust  to  another,  lie  under  the  sward  at  your  feet, 
even  when  decked  the  fairest  with  the  flowers  of 
spring — you  who  put  your  small  hands  around 
my  neck,  and  murmured,  in  your  musical  voice, 
‘Save  us — save  my  father;1  you  at  least  I will 
not  forsake,  in  a peril  worse  than  that  which  men- 
aced you  then — a peril  which  affrights  you  more 
than  that  which  threatened  you  in  the  snares  of 
Peschiera.  Randal  Leslie  may  thrive  in  his 


meaner  objects  of  ambition ; — these  I fling  to  him 
in  scorn ; — but  you!  the  presuming  varlet !”  Har- 
ley paused  a moment,  half  stifled  with  indigna- 
tion. He  then  resumed  calmly — “Trust  to  me, 
and  fear  not.  I will  rescue  this  hand  from  the 
profanation  of  Randal  Leslie’s  touch  ; and  then, 
farewell,  for  life,  to  every  soft  emotion.  Before 
me  expands  the  welcome  solitude.  The  innocent 
saved,  the  honest  righted,  the  perfidious  stricken 
by  a just  retribution — and  then — what  then? 
Why,  at  least  I shall  have  studied  Machiavel  with 
more  effect  than  your  wise  father;  and  I shall 
lay  him  aside,  needing  no  philosophy  to  teach  me 
never  again  to  be  deceived.”  His  brow  darkened ; 
he  turned  abruptly  away,  leaving  Violante  lost  in 
amaze,  fear — and  a delight,  vague,  yet  more 
vividly  felt  than  all. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

That  night,  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  Randal 
had  gained  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  room,  and 
seated  himself  at  his  table,  to  prepare  the  heads 
of  the  critical  speech  he  would  have  now  very 
soon  to  deliver  on  the  day  of  nomination— critical 
speech  when,  in  the  presence  of  foes  and  friends, 
reporters  from  London,  and  amidst  all  the  jarring 
interests  that  he  sought  to  weave  into  the  sole 
self-interest  of  Randal  Leslie,  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  formal  exposition  of  his  political 
opinions.  Randal  Leslie,  indeed,  was  not  one  of 
those  speakers  whom  cither  modesty,  fastidious- 
ness, or  conscientious  desire  of  truth  predisposes 
toward  the  labor  of  written  composition.  He  had 
too  much  cleverness  to  be  in  want  of  fluent  period 
or  ready  commonplace — the  ordinary  materials 
of  oratorical  impromptu — too  little  taste  for  the 
Beautiful  to  study  what  graces  of  diction  will 
best  adorn  a noble  sentiment — too  obtuse  a con- 
science to  care  if  tho  popular  argument  were  puri- 
fied from  the  dross  which  the  careless  flow  of  a 
speech  wholly  extemporaneous  rarely  fails  to  leave 
around  it.  But  this  was  no  ordinary  occasion. 
Elaborate  study  here  was  requisite,  not  for  the 
orator,  but  the  hypocrite.  Hard  task,  to  please 
the  Blues  and  not  offend  the  Yellows ; — appear 
to  side  with  Audley  Egerton.  yet  insinuate  sym- 
pathy with  Dick  Avenel; — confront,  with  polite 
smile,  the  younger  opponent  whose  words  had 
lodged  arrows  in  his  vanity,  which  rankled  the 
more  gallingly  because  they  had  raised  the  skin 
of  his  conscience. 

He  had  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink,  and  smooth- 
ed the  paper  before  him,  when  a knock  was  heard 
at  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  said  he,  impatiently.  Levy  en- 
tered, saunteringly. 

“ I am  come  to  talk  over  matters  with  you, 
mon  cArr,”  said  tho  Baron,  throwing  himself  on 
the  sofa.  “ And,  first,  I wish  you  joy  of  your 
prospects  of  success.” 

Randal  postponed  his  meditated  composition 
with  a quick  sigh,  drew  his  chair  toward  the  sofa, 
and  lowered  his  voice  into  a whisper.  “You 
think  with  me,  that  the  chance  of  my  success— 
is  good  ?” 
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“ Chance ! Why  it  is  a rubber  of  whist,  in 
which  your  partner  gives  you  all  the  winnings, 
and  in  which  the  adversary  is  almost  sure  to  re- 
voke. Either  Avenel  or  his  nephew,  it  is  true, 
must  come  in ; but  not  both.  Two  parvenus 
aspiring  to  make  a family  seat  of  an  Earl’s  bor- 
ough! Bah!  too  absurd.” 

“1  hear  from  Riccabocca  (or  rather  the  Duke 
di  Serrano)  that  this  same  young  Fairfield  is 
greatly  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  L’Es- 
trange.  Very  odd  that  he  should  stand  against 
the  Lansmere  interest.” 

“Ambition,  mon  cher.  You  yourself  are  under 
some  obligations  to  Mr.Egerton.  Yet,  in  reality, 
he  has  more  to  apprehend  from  you  than  from 
Mr.  Fairfield.” 

UI  disown  obligations  to  Mr.  Egerton.  And 
if  the  electors  prefer  me  to  him  (whom,  by-the-by, 
they  once  burned  in  effigy),  it  is  no  fault  of  mine ; 
the  fault,  if  any,  will  rest  with  his  own  dearest 
friend,  L’Estrange.  I do  not  understand  how  a 
man  of  such  clear  sense,  as  L’Estrange  undoubt- 
edly possesses,  should  be  risking  Egerton’s  elec- 
tion in  his  zeal  for  mine.  Nor  do  his  formal 
courtesies  to  myself  deceive  me.  He  has  even 
implied  that  he  suspects  me  of  connivance  with 
Peschiera’s  schemes  on  Violante.  But  those  sus- 
picions he  can  not  support  For  of  course,  Levy, 
you  would  not  betray  me?” 

“ 1 1 What  possible  interest  could  I serve  in 
that?” 

“None  that  1 can  discover,  certainly,”  said 
Randal,  relaxing  into  a smile.  “And  when  I 
get  into  Parliament,  aided  by  the  social  position 
which  my  marriage  will  give  me,  1 shall  have  so 
many  ways  to  serve  you.  No,  it  is  certainly  your 
interest  not  to  betray  me.  And  I shall  count  on 
you  as  a witness,  if  a witness  can  be  required.” 

“ Count  on  me,  certainly,  my  dear  fellow,”  said 
the  Baron.  “ And  I suppose  there  will  be  no  wit- 
ness the  other  way.  Done  for  eternally  is  ray 
poor  dear  friend  Peschiera,  whose  cigars,  by-the- 
by,  were  matchless; — I wonder  if  there  will  be 
any  for  sale.  And  if  he  were  not  so  done  for,  it 
is  not  you,  it  is  L’Estrange,  that  he  would  be 
tempted  to  do  for.” 

“ We  may  blot  Peschiera  out  of  the  map  of  the 
future,”  rejoined  Randal.  “Men  from  whom 
henceforth  we  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear, 
are  to  us  as  the  races  before  the  deluge.” 

“ Fine  remark,”  quoth  the  Baron,  admiringly. 
“Peschiera,  though  not  without  brains,  was  a 
complete  failure.  And  when  the  failure  of  one 
I have  tried  to  serve  is  complete,  the  rule  I have 
adopted  through  life  is  to  give  him  up  altogether?” 

“Of  course,”  said  Randal. 

“ Of  course,”  echoed  the  Baron.  “ On  the  other 
hand,  you  know  that  I like  pushing  forward  young 
men  of  mark  and  promise.  You  really  are  amaz- 
ingly clever;  but  how  comes  it  you  don’t  speak 
better  ? Do  you  know,  I doubt  whether  you  will 
do  in  the  House  of  Commons  all  that  I expected 
from  your  address  and  readiness  in  private  life.” 

44  Because  1 can  not  talk  trash  vulgar  enough 
for  a mob?  Pooh!  I shall  succeed  wherever 


knowledge  is  really  power.  Besides,  you  must 
allow  for  my  infernal  position.  You  know,  after 
all,  that  Avenel,  if  he  can  only  return  himself  ox 
his  nephew,  still  holds  in  his  hands  the  choice  of 
the  candidate  upon  our  side.  I can  not  attack  him 
— I can  not  attack  his  insolent  nephew — ” 

“ Insolent ! — not  that,  but  bitterly  eloquent. 
He  hits  you  hard.  You  are  no  match  for  him, 
Randal,  before  a popular  audience;  though  en 
petit  comite , the  devil  himself  were  hardly  a match 
for  you.  But  new  to  a somewhat  more  serious 
point.  Your  election  you  will  win — your  bride 
is  promised  to  you ; but  the  old  Leslie  lands,  in 
the  present  possession  of  Squire  Thornhill,  you 
have  not  gained — and  your  chance  of  gaining 
them  is  in  great  jeopardy.  I did  not  like  to  tell 
you  this  morning — it  would  have  spoiled  your 
temper  for  canvassing;  but  1 have  received  a let- 
ter from  Thornhill  himself.  He  has  had  an  offer 
for  the  property,  which  is  only  £1 000  short  of 
what  he  asks.  A city  alderman,  called  Jobson, 
is  the  bidder ; a man,  it  seems,  of  large  means 
and  few  words.  The  alderman  has  fixed  the 
date  on  which  he  must  have  a definite  answer; 
and  that  date  falls  on  the  — th,  two  days  after 
that  fixed  for  the  poll  at  Lansmere.  The  brute 
declares  he  will  close  with  another  investment, 
if  Thornhill  does  not  then  come  into  his  terms. 
Now,  as  Thornhill  will  accept  these  terms  unless 
I can  positively  promise  him  better,  and  as  those 
funds  on  which  you  calculated  (had  the  marriage 
of  Peschiera  with  Violante,  and  Frank  Hazeldean 
with  Madame  di  Negra,  taken  place)  fail  you,  1 
see  no  hope  for  your  being  in  time  with  the  money 
— and  the  old  lands  of  the  Leslies  must  yield  their 
rents  to  a Jobson.” 

“ I care  for  nothing  on  earth  like  those  old  lands 
of  my  forefathers,”  said  Randal,  with  unusual 
vehemence — “I  reverence  so  little  among  the 
living — and  I do  reverence  the  dead.  And  my 
marriage  will  take  place  so  soon ; and  the  dower 
would  so  amply  cover  the  paltry  advance  re- 
quired.” 

“ Yes ; but  the  mere  prospect  of  a marriage 
to  the  daughter  of  a man  whoso  lands  are  still 
sequestered,  would  be  no  security  to  a money- 
lender.” 

“ Surely,”  said  Randal,  “ you  who  once  offered 
to  assist  me  when  my  fortunes  were  more  pre- 
carious, might  now  accommodate  me  with  this 
loan,  as  a friend,  and  keep  the  title-deeds  of  the 
estate  as — ” 

“ As  a money-lender,”  added  the  Baron,  laugh- 
ing pleasantly.  “No,  mon  cher , I will  still  lend 
you  half  the  sum  required  in  advance,  but  the 
other  half  is  more  than  I can  afford  as  friend,  or 
hazard  as  money-lender;  and  it  would  damage 
my  character — be  out  of  all  rule — if,  the  estates 
falling,  by  your  default  of  payment,  into  my  own 
hands,  I should  appear  to  be  the  real  purchaser 
of  the  property  of  my  own  distressed  client.  But, 
now  1 think  of  it,  did  not  Squire  Hazeldean  really 
promise  you  his  assistance  in  this  matter?” 

“ He  did  so,”  answered  Randal,  “ as  soon  as 
the  marriage  between  Frank  and  Madame  di 
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Negra  was  off  his  mind.  I meant  to  cross  over 
to  Hazeldean  immediately  after  the  election. 
How  can  I leave  the  place  till  then  ?” 

44  If  you  do,  your  election  is  lost.  But  why  not 
write  to  the  Squire?” 

44  Jt  is  against  my  maxim  to  write  where  I can 
speak.  However,  there  is  no  option  ; I will  write 
at  once.  Meanwhile,  communicate  with  Thorn- 
hill ; keep  up  his  hopes ; and  be  sure,  at  least, 
that  he  does  not  close  with  this  greedy  alderman 
before  the  day  fixed  for  decision.” 

44 1 have  done  all  that  already,  and  ray  letter 
is  gone.  Now,  do  your  part;  and  if  you  write 
as  cleverly  as  you  talk,  you  would  coax  the  money 
out  from  a stonier  heart  than  poor  Mr.  Hazel- 
dean’s.  I leave  you  now — Good -night.” 

Levy  took  up  hia  candlestick,  nodded,  yawned, 
and  went. 

Randal  still  suspended  the  completion  of  his 
speech,  and  indited  the  following  epistle  : — 

44  My  dear  Mr  Hazeldean — I wrote  to  you  a 
few  hasty  lines  on  leaving  town,  to  inform  you  j 
that  the  match  you  so  dreaded  was  broken  off, 
and  that  I would  defer  particulars  till  I could 
visit  your  kind  and  hospitable  roof,  which  1 
trusted  to  do  for  a few  hours  during  my  stay  at 
Lansmere,  since  it  is  not  a day’s  journey  hence 
to  Hazeldean.  But  I did  not  calculate  on  finding 
so  sharp  a contest.  In  no  election  throughout 
the  kingdom  do  I believe  that  a more  notable 
triumph,  or  a more  stunning  defeat,  for  the 
great  landed  interest  can  occur.  For  in  this  town 
——so  dependent  on  agriculture— we  are  opposed 
by  a low  and  sordid  manufacturer,  of  the  most 
revolutionary  notions,  who  has,  moreover,  the 
audacity  to  force  his  own  nephew — that  very  boy 
whom  I chastised  for  impertinence  on  your  village 
green — son  of  a common  carpenter — actually  the 
audacity,  I say,  to  attempt  to  force  this  peasant 
of  a nephew,  as  well  as  himself,  into  the  repre- 
sentation of  Lansmere,  against  the  Earl’s  interest, 
against  your  distinguished  brother — of  myself  I 
say  nothing.  You  should  hear  the  language  in 
which  these  two  men  indulge  against  all  your 
family ! If  we  are  beaten  by  such  persons  in  a 
borough  supposed  to  be  so  loyal  as  Lansmere, 
every  one  with  & stake  in  the  country  may  tremble 
at  such  a prognostic  of  the  ruin  that  must  await 
not  only  our  old  English  constitution  but  the 
existence  of  property  itself.  I need  not  say  that  on 
•uch  an  occasion  I can  not  spare  myself.  Mr. 
Egerton  is  ill  too.  AH  the  fatigue  of  the  canvass 
devolves  on  me.  I feel,  my  dear  and  revered 
friend,  that  I am  a genuine  Hazeldean.  fighting 
your  battle ; and  that  thought  carries  me  through 
all.  I can  not,  therefore,  come  to  you  till  the 
election  is  over;  and  meanwhile  you,  and  my 
dear  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  must  be  anxious  to  know 
more  about  the  affair  that  so  preyed  on  both  your 
hearts,  than  1 have  yet  informed  you,  or  can  well 
trust  to  a letter.  Be  assured,  however,  that  the 
worst  is  over;  the  lady  has  gone  abroad.  I 
earnestly  entreated  Frank  (who  showed  me  Mrs. 
Hazeldean  s most  pathetic  letter  to  him)  to  hasten 


at  once  to  the  hall,  and  relieve  your  minds.  Un- 
fortunately he  would  not  be  ruled  by  me,  but 
talked  of  going  abroad  too— not,  I trust  (nay,  1 
feel  assured),  in  pursuit  of  Madame  di  Negra; 
but  still — In  short,  1 should  be  so  glad  to  aeo  \ 
you,  and  talk  over  the  whole.  Could  you  not 
come  hither? — pray  do.  And  now,  at  the  riak 
of  your  thinking  that  in  this  I am  only  consulting 
my  own  interest  (but  no — your  noble  English 
heart  will  never  so  misjudge  me!)  I will  add 
With  homely  frankness,  that  if  you  could  accom- 
modate me  immediately  with  the  loan  you  one* 
so  generously  offered,  you  would  save  those  lands 
once  in  my  family  from  passing  away  from  us  for 
ever.  A city  alderman — one  Jobson — is  meanly 
taking  advantage  of  Thornhill’s  necessities,  and 
driving  a hard  bargain  for  those  lands.  He  has 
fixed  the  — th  inst.  for  Thornhill’s  answer,  and 
Levy  (who  is  here  assisting  Mr.  Egerton’s  elec- 
tion) informs  me  that  Thornhill  will  accept  his 
offer,  unless  I am  provided  with  £10,000  before- 
hand; the  other  £10,000,  to  complete  the  ad- 
vance required,  Levy  will  lend  me.  Do  not  bo 
surprised  at  the  usurer’s  liberality ; he  knows 
that  I am  about  shortly  to  marry  a very  great 
heiress  (you  will  be  pleased  when  you  learn 
whom,  and  will  Lhen  be  able  to  account  for  my 
indifference  to  Miss  Slicktorigbts),  and  her  dower 
will  amply  serve  to  repay  his  loan  and  your  own, 
if  I may  trust  to  your  generous  affection  for  the 
grandson  of  Hazeldean  ! I have  the  less  scruple 
in  this  appeal  to  you,  for  I know  how  it  would 
grieve  you  that  a Jobson,  who  perhaps  never 
I knew  a grandmother  should  foist  your  own  kins- 
man from  the  lands  of  his  fathers.  Of  one  thing 
I am  convinced — we  squires,  and  sons  of  squires, 
must  make  common  cause  against  these  great 
moneyed  capitalists,  or  they  will  buy  us  ail  out  in 
a few  generations.  The  old  raco  of  country 
gentlemen  is  already  muoh  diminished  by  the 
grasping  cupidity  of  such  leviathans ; and  if  the 
race  be  once  extinct,  what  will  become  of  the 
boast  and  strength  of  England  ? 

44  Yours,  my  dear  Mr.  Hazeldean,  with  moat 
affectionate  and  grateful  respect, 

“Randal  Leslie.” 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Nothing  to  Leonard  could  as  yet  be  more  dis- 
tasteful or  oppressive  than  his  share  in  this  mem- 
orable election.  In  the  first  place,  it  chafed  iho 
secret  sores  of  bis  heart  to  be  compelled  to  resume 
the  name  of  Fairfield,  which  was  a tacit  dis- 
avowal iff  his  birth.  It  had  been  such  delight  to 
him  that  the  same  letters  which  formed  the  name 
of  Nora,  should  weave  also  that  name  of  Oran,  to 
which  he  had  given  distinction,  which  lie  had 
associated  with  all  his  nobler  toils,  and  all  his 
hopes  of  enduring  fame — a mystic  link  between 
his  own  carcor  and  his  mother’s  obscurer  genius. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  were  rendering  to  her 
the  honors  accorded  to  himseJ'. — subtle  and  deli- 
cate fancy  of  the  affections,  of  which  only  poets 
would  be  capable,  but  which  oiheis  than  poets 
may  perhaps  comprehend!  That  earlier  na ms 
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of  Fairfield  was  connected  in  his  memory  with 
all  the  ruder  employments,  the  meaner  trials  of 
his  boyhood — the  name  of  Oran,  with  poetry  and 
fame.  It  was  his  title  in  the  ideal  world,  among 
all  fair  shapes  and  spirits.  In  receiving  the  old 
appellation,  the  practical  world,  with  its  bitter- 
ness and  Btrife,  returned  to  him  as  at  the  utter- 
ance of  a spell.  But  in  coming  to  Lansmere  he 
had  no  choice.  To  say  nothing  of  Dick,  and 
Dick's  parents,  with  whom  his  secret  would  not 
be  safe,  Randal  Leslie  knew  that  he  had  gone  by 
the  name  of  Fairfield — knew  his  supposed  parent- 
age, and  would  be  sure  to  proclaim  them.  How 
account  for  the  latter  name  without  setting  curi- 
osity to  read  the  anagram  it  involved,  and  per- 
haps guiding  suspicion  to  his  birth  from  Nora,  to 
the  injury  of  her  memory,  yet  preserved  from 
•tain? 

His  feelings  as  connected  with  Nora— sharp- 
ened and  deepened  as  they  all  had  been  by  his 
discovery  of  her  painful  narrative — were  em- 
bittered still  more  by  coming  in  contact  with  her 
parents.  Old  John  was  in  the  same  helpless 
state  of  mind  and  body  as  before — neither  worse 
dot  better ; but  waking  up  at  intervals  with  vivid 
gleams  of  interest  in  the  election  at  the  wave  of 
a blue  banner — at  the  cry  of  14  Blue  forever.”  It 
was  the  old  broken-down  charger,  who,  dozing  in 
the  meadows,  starts  at  the  roll  of  the  drum.  No 
persuasions  Dick  could  employ  would  induce  his 
father  to  promise  to  vote  even  one  Yellow.  You 
might  as  well  have  expected  the  old  Roman,  with 
bis  monomaniac  cry  against  Carthage,  to  have 
voted  for  choosing  Carthagenians  for  consuls. 
But  poor  John,  nevertheless,  was  not  only  very 
civil,  but  very  bumble  to  Dick— “very  happy  to 
oblige  the  gentleman.” 

44  Your  own  son  !”  bawled  Dick ; “ and  here  is 
your  own  grandson.” 

“Very  happy  to  serve  you  both;  but  you  see 
you  are  the  wrong  color.” 

Then,  as  he  gazed  at  Leonard,  the  old  man 
approached  him  on  trembling  knees,  stroked  his 
hair,  looked  into  his  face  piteously.  44  Be  thee 
my  grandson  ?”  he  faltered.  41  Wife,  wife,  Nora 
had  no  son,  had  she?  My  memory  begins  to  fail 
me,  sir;  pray  excuse  it;  but  you  have  a look 
about  the  eyes  that — ” Old  John  began  to 
weep,  and  his  wife  led  him  away. 

“Don’t  come  again,”  she  said  to  Leonard 
harshly  when  she  returned.  “ He’ll  not  sleep  all 
eight  now  !”  And  then,  observing  that  the  tears 
stood  in  Leonard’s  eyes,  she  added  in  softened 
tones — 44  I am  glad  to  see  you  well  and  thriving, 
and  to  hear  that  you  have  been  of  great  service 
to  my  son,  Richard,  who  is  a credit  and  an  honor 
to  the  family,  though  poor  John  can  not  vote  for 
him  or  for  you  against  his  conscience;  and  he 
should  not  be  asked,”  (she  added,  firing  up;) 
u and  it  is  a sin  to  ask  it,  and  he  so  old,  and  no 
one  to  defend  him  but  mo.  But  defend  him  I 
will  while  I have  life  !” 

The  poet  recognized  Woman’s  brave,  loving, 
wife-lik©  heart  here,  and  would  have  embraced 
the  stem  grandmother,  if  she  had  not  drawn  back 


| from  him ; and,  as  she  turned  toward  the  room 
to  which  she  had  led  her  hnsb&nd,  she  said  over 
her  shoulder — 

14  I’m  not  so  unkind  as  I seem,  boy ; but  it  is 
better  for  you,  and  for  all,  that  you  should  not 
come  to  this  house  again — better  that  you  had 
not  come  into  the  town.” 

44  Fie,  mother,”  said  Dick,  seeing  that  Leonard, 
bending  his  head,  silently  walked  from  the  room. 
14  You  should  be  prouder  of  your  grandson  than 
you  are  of  me.” 

44  Prouder  of  him  who  may  shame  us  all  yet?* 

14  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

But  Mrs.  Avenel  shook  her  head,  and  vanished. 

“Never  mind  her.  poor  old  soul,”  said  Dick,  as 
he  joined  Leonard  at  the  threshold ; 44  she  always 
had  her  tempers.  And  since  there  is  no  vote  to 
be  got  in  this  house,  and  one  can’t  set  a caucus  on 
one’s  own  father — at  least  in  this  extraordinarily 
rotten  and  prejudiced  old  country,  which  is  quite 
in  its  dotage — we’ll  not  come  here  to  be  snubbed 
any  more.  Bless  their  old  hearts,  nevertheless !” 

Leonard’s  acute  sensibility  in  all  that  concerned 
his  birth,  deeply  wounded  by  Mrs  Avenel’s  allu- 
sions, which  he  comprehended  better  than  his 
uncle  did,  was  also  kept  on  the  edge  by  the  sus- 
pense to  which  he  was  condemned  by  Harley’s 
continued  silence  as  to  the  papers  confided  to  that 
nobleman.  It  seemed  to  Leonard  almost  unac- 
countable that  Harley  should  have  read  those 
papers — be  in  the  same  town  with  himself — and 
yet  volunteer  no  communication.  At  length  he 
wrote  a few  lines  to  Lord  L’Estrange,  bringing 
the  matter  that  concerned  him  so  deeply  before 
Harley’s  recollection,  and  suggesting  his  own  ear- 
nest interest  in  any  information  that  could  supply 
the  gaps  and  omissions  of  the  desultory  fragments. 
Harley,  in  replying  to  this  note,  said,  with  ap- 
parent reason,  44  that  it  would  require  a long  per- 
sonal interview  to  discuss  the  subject  referred 
to,  and  that  such  an  interview,  in  the  thick  of 
the  contest  between  himself  and  a candidate  op- 
posed to  the  Lansmere  party,  would  be  sure  to 
get  wind,  be  ascribed  to  political  intrigues,  be  im- 
possible otherwise  to  explain — and  embarrass  all 
the  interests  confided  to  their  respective  charge. 
That  for  the  rest,  he  had  not  been  unmindful  of 
Leonard's  anxiety,  which  must  now  mainly  be  to 
see  justice  done  to  the  dead  parent,  and  learn  the 
name,  station,  and  character  of  the  parent  yet 
surviving.  And  in  this  Harley  trusted  to  assist 
him  as  soon  as  the  close  of  the  poll  would  present 
a suitable  occasion.”  The  letter  was  unlike  Har- 
ley’s former  cordial  tone ; it  was  hard  and  dry. 
Leonard  respected  L’Estrange  too  much  to  own 
to  himself  that  it  was  unfeeling.  With  all  his 
rich  generosity  of  nature,  he  sought  excuses  for 
what  he  declined  to  blame.  Perhaps  something 
in  Helen’s  manner  or  words  had  led  Harley  to 
suspect  that  she  still  cherished  too  tender  an  in- 
terest in  the  companion  of  her  childhood ; perhaps 
under  this  coldness  of  expression  there  lurked  the 
burning  anguish  of  jealousy.  And  oh,  Leonard 
so  well  understood  and  could  bo  nobly  compas- 
sionate, even  in  his  prosperous  rWai,  the  torture 
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of  the  most  agonizing  of  human  passions,  in  which 
all  reasonings  follow  the  distorted  writhings  of 
our  pain. 

And  Leonard  himself  amid  his  other  causes 
of  disquiet,  was  at  once  so  gnawed  and  so  hum- 
bled by  his  own  jealousy.  Helen,  he  knew  was 
still  under  the  same  roof  as  Harley.  They,  the 
betrothed,  could  see  each  other  daily,  hourly.  He 
would  soon  hear  of  their  marriage.  She  would 
be  borne  afar  from  the  very  sphere  of  his  existence 
—carried  into  a loftier  region — accessible  only  to 
his  dreams.  And  yet  to  be  jealous  of  one  to 
whom  both  Helen  and  himself  were  under  such 
obligations,  debased  him  in  his  own  esteem — 
jealousy  here  was  so  like  ingratitude.  But  for 
Harley,  what  could  have  become  of  Helen,  left  to 
his  boyish  charge? — he  who  had  himself  been 
compelled,  in  despair,  to  think  of  sending  her  from 
his  side,  to  be  reared  into  smileless  youth  in  his 
mother’s  humble  cottage,  while  he  faced  famine 
alone,  gazing  on  the  terrible  river,  from  the  bridge 
by  which  he  had  once  begged  for  very  alms — 
begged  of  that  Audley  Egerton,  to  whom  he  was 
now  opposed  as  an  equal; — or  flying  from  the 
fiend  that  glared  at  him  under  the  lids  of  the 
haunting  Chatterton.  No,  jealousy  here  was 
more  than  agony — it  was  degradation,  it  was 
crime  ! But,  ah ! if  Helen  were  happy  in  these 
splendid  nuptials.  Was  he  sure  even  of  that  con- 
solation ? Bitter  was  the  thought  either  way — 
that  she  should  wholly  forget  him,  in  happiness 
from  which  he  stood  excluded  as  a thing  of  sin — 
or  sinfully  herself  remember,  and  be  wretched ! 

With  that  healthful  strength  of  will  which  is 
more  often  proportioned  to  the  susceptibility  of 
feeling  than  the  world  suppose,  the  young  man  at 
last  wrenched  himself  for  a while  from  the  iron  that 
had  entered  into  his  soul,  and  forced  his  thoughts 
to  seek  relief  in  the  very  objects  from  which 
they  otherwise  would  have  the  most  loathingly 
recoiled.  He  aroused  his  imagination  to  befriend 
his  reason ; he  strove  to  divine  some  motive  not 
explained  by  Harley,  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
mere  defeat,  by  counter-scheme,  of  scheming  Ran- 
dal— nor  even  to  be  solved  by  any  service  to  Aud- 
ley Egerton,  which  Harley  might  evolve  from  the 
complicated  meshes  of  the  election ; — some  motive 
that  could  more  interest  his  own  heart  in  the  con- 
test, and  connect  itself  with  Harley’s  promised  aid 
in  clearing  up  the  mystery  of  his  parentage.  Nora’s 
memoir  had  clearly  hinted  that  his  father  was  of 
rank  and  station  far  beyond  her  own.  She  had 
thrown  the  glory  of  her  glorious  fancies  over  the  am- 
bition and  the  destined  career  of  the  lover  in  whom 
she  had  merged  her  ambition  as  poetess,  and  her 
career  os  woman.  Possibly  the  father  might  be 
more  disposed  to  own  and  to  welcome  the  son. 
if  the  son  could  achieve  an  opening,  and  give 
promise  of  worth,  in  that  grand  world  of  public 
life  in  which  alone  reputation  takes  precedence 
of  rank.  Possibly,  too,  if  the  son  thus  succeeded, 
and  became  one  whom  a proud  father  could  with 
pride  acknowledge,  possibly  he  might  not  only 
secure  a father’s  welcome,  but  vindicate  a moth- 
er’s name.  This  marriage,  which  Nora  darkly 


hinted  she  had  been  led  to  believe  was  fraudulent, 
might  after  all,  have  been  legal — the  ceremony 
concealed,  even  till  now,  by  worldly  shame  at 
disparity  of  rank.  But  if  the  son  could  make 
good  his  own  footing — there  where  rank  itself 
owned  its  chiefs  in  talent — that  shame  might 
vanish.  These  suppositions  were  not  improba- 
ble ; nor  were  they  uncongenial  to  Leonard’s  ex- 
perience of  Harley’s  delicate  benignity  of  purpose. 
Here,  too,  the  image  of  Helen  allied  itself  with 
those  of  his  parents  to  support  his  courage  and 
influence  his  new  ambition.  True,  that  she  was 
lost  to  him  to  him  forever.  No  worldly  success, 
no  political  honors,  could  now  restore  her  to  his 
side.  But  she  might  hear  him  named  with  re- 
speot  in  those  circles  in  which  alone  she  would 
hereafter  move,  and  in  which  parliamentary  rep- 
utation ranks  higher  than  literary  fame.  And 
perhaps  in  future  years,  when  love,  retaining 
its  tenderness,  was  purified  from  its  passion, 
they  might  thus  meet  as  friends.  He  might, 
without  a pang,  take  her  children  on  his  knees, 
and  say,  perhaps  in  their  old  age,  when  he  had 
climbed  to  a social  equality  even  with  her  high- 
born lord,  11  It  was  the  hope  to  regain  the  privi- 
lege bestowed  on  our  childhood,  that  strengthen- 
ed me  to  seek  distinction  when  you  and  happi- 
ness forsook  my  youth.”  Thus  regarded,  the 
election,  which  had  before  seemed  to  him  so  poor 
and  vulgar  an  exhibition  of  vehement  passions 
for  petty  objects,  with  its  trumpery  of  banners  and 
its  discord  of  trumpets,  suddenly  grew  into  vivid 
interest,  and  assumed  dignity  and  importance. 
It  is  ever  thus  with  all  mortal  strife.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  possesses,  or  is  void  of,  the  diviner 
something  that  quickens  the  pulse  of  the  heart, 
and  elevates  the  wing  of  the  imagination,  it  pre- 
sents a mockery  to  the  philosopher,  or  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  bard.  Eecl  that  something , and  no 
contest  is  mean ! Feel  it  not,  and,  like  Byron, 
you  may  class  with  the  slaughter  of  Cann©  that 
field,  which  at  Waterloo  restored  the  landmarks 
of  nations ; or  may  jeer  with  Juvenal  at  the  dust 
of  Hannibal,  because  he  sought  to  deliver  Car- 
thage from  ruin,  and  free  a world  from  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Once,  then,  grappling  manfully  with  the  task 
he  had  undertaken,  and  constraining  himself  to 
look  on  what  Riccabocca  would  have  called  44  the 
southern  side  of  things,”  whatever  there  was  really 
great  in  principle  or  honorable  to  human  nature, 
deep  below  the  sordid  details  and  pitiful  interests 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  agitated  current, 
came  clear  to  his  vision.  The  ardor  of  those 
around  him  began  to  be  contagious;  the  gener- 
ous devotion  to  some  cause,  apart  from  self^ 
which  pervades  an  election,  and  to  which  the 
poorest  voter  will  often  render  sacrifices  that 
may  be  called  sublime — the  warm  personal  affec- 
tion which  community  of  zeal  creates  for  the 
defender  of  beloved  opinions — all  concurred  to* 
dispel  that  indifference  to  party  politics,  and  coun- 
teract that  disgust  of  their  baser  leaven,  which 
the  young  poet  had  first  conceived.  He  even 
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began  to  look  with  complacency,  for  itself,  on  a 
career  of  toils  and  honors  strange  to  his  habitual 
labors  and  intellectual  ambition.  He  threw  the 
poetry  of  idea  within  him  (as  poets  ever  do)  into 
the  prose  of  action  to  which  he  was  hurried  for- 
ward. He  no  longer  opposed  Dick  Avenel  when 
that  gentleman  represented  how  detrimental  it 
would  be  to  his  business  at  Scrcwstown  if  he 
devoted  to  his  country  the  time  and  the  acumen 
required  by  his  mill  and  its  steam-engine;  and 
how  desirable  it  would  be,  on  all  accounts,  that 
Leonard  Fairfield  should  become  the  parliament- 
ary representative  of  the  Avenels.  “If,  there- 
fore,” said  Dick,  “two  of  us  can  not  come  in, 
and  one  must  retire,  leave  it  to  me  to  arrange 
with  the  committee  that  you  shall  be  the  one  to 
persist.  Oh,  never  fear  but  what  all  scruples  of 
honor  shall  be  satisfied.  I would  not,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Avenels,  have  a word  said  against 
their  representative.” 

“ But,”  answered  Leonard,  “if  I grant  this,  I 
fear  that  you  have  some  intention  of  suffering  the  i 
votes  that  your  resignation  would  release,  to  favor 
Leslie  at  the  expense  of  Egerton.” 

“What  the  deuce  is  Egerton  to  you?” 

“ Nothing,  except  through  my  gratitude  to  his 
friend  Lord  L’Estrange.” 

“ Pooh  ! 1 will  tell  you  a secret.  Levy  informs 
me  privately  that  L’Estrange  will  be  well  satis- 
fied if  the  choice  of  Lansmere  fall  upon  Leslie 
instead  of  Egerton ; and  I think  I convinced 
my  lord — for  I saw  him  in  London — that  Eg- 
erton would  have  no  chance,  though  Leslie 
might.” 

“ I must  think  that  Lord  L’Estrange  would 
resist  to  the  utmost  any  attempt  to  prefer  Leslie 
— whom  he  dcs pises — to  E gerton,  whom  he  honors. 
And,  so  thinking,  I too  would  resist  it,  as  you 
may  judge  by  the  speeches  which  have  so  pro- 
voked your  displeasure.” 

“ Let  us  cut  short  a yam  of  talk  which,  when 
it  conies  to  likings  and  dblikings,  might  last  to 
almighty  crack  : Til  ask  you  to  do  nothing  that 
Lord  L: Estrange  docs  not  sanction.  Will  that 
satisfy  you?” 

“ Certainly,  provided  I am  assured  of  the 
sanction.” 

And  now,  the  important  day  preceding  the  poll 
—the  day  in  which  the  candidates  were  to  be 
formally  nominated,  and  meet  each  other  in  all 
the  ceremony  of  declared  rivalship — dawned  at 
last. 

The  town-hall  was  the  place  selected  for  the 
occasion  ; and  before  sunrise,  all  the  streets  were 
resonant  with  music,  and  gay  with  banners. 

Audley  Egerton  felt  that  he  could  not — with- 
out incurring  some  just  sarcasm  on  his  dread  to 
face  the  constituency  he  had  formerly  represented, 
and  by  the  malcontents  of  which  he  had  been 
burned  in  elfigy — absent  himself  from  the  town- 
hail,  as  he  had  done  from  balcony  and  hostel. 
Painful  as  it  was  to  confront  Nora’s  brother,  and 
wrestle  in  public  against  all  the  secret  memories 
that  knit  the  strife  of  the  present  contest  with  the 
anguish  that  recalled  the  first — still,  the  thing 
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must  be  done;  and  it  was  the  English  habit  of 
his  life  to  face  with  courage  whatever  he  had  to 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 

A NIGHT  ADVENTURE. 

I WILL  tell  you  all  about  an  affair — important 
as  it  proved  to  me ; but  you  must  not  hurry 
me.  I have  never  been  in  a hurry  sine©  then, 
and  never  will.  Up  till  that  time  inclusive,  I was 
always  in  a hurry ; my  actions  always  preceded 
my  thoughts ; experience  was  of  no  use ; and  any 
body  would  have  supposed  me  destined  to  carry 
a young  head  upon  old  shoulders  to  the  grave. 
However,  I was  brought  up  at  last  “ with  a round 
turn.”  I was  allowed  a certain  space  for  reflec- 
tion, and  plenty  of  materials  ; and  if  it  did  not  do 
me  good,  it’s  a pity  ! 

My  father  and  mother  both  died  when  I was 
still  a great  awkward  boy  ; and  I,  being  the  only 
thing  they  had  to  bequeath,  became  the  property 
of  a distant  relation.  I do  not  know  how  it  hap- 
pened. but  I had  no  near  relations.  I was  a kind 
of  waif  upon  the  world  from  the  beginning ; and 
I suppose  it  was  owing  to  my  having  no  family 
anchorage  that  I acquired  the  habit  of  swaying 
to  and  fro,  and  drifting  hither  and  thither,  at  the 
pleasure  of  wind  and  tide.  Not  that  my  guard- 
ian was  inattentive  or  unkind— -quite  the  reverse ; 
but  he  was  indolent  and  careless,  contenting 
himself  with  providing  abundantly  for  my  school- 
ing and  my  pocket,  and  leaving  every  thing  else 
to  chance.  He  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
to  his  own  son,  if  he  had  had  one,  and  he  did  the 
same  thing  to  his  own  daughter.  But  girls  seme- 
how  cling  wherever  they  are  cast — any  thing  is 
an  anchorage  for  them  ; and  as  Laura  grew  up, 
she  gave  the  care  she  had  never  found,  and  was 
the  little  mother  of  the  whole  house.  As  for  the 
titular  mother,  she  had  not  an  atom  of  character 
of  any  kind.  She  might  have  been  a picture,  or 
a vase,  or  any  thing  else  that  is  useless  except 
to  the  taste  or  the  affections.  But  mamma  was 
indispensable.  It  is  a vulgar  error  to  suppose 
that  people  who  have  nothing  in  them  are  no- 
body in  a house.  Our  mamma  was  the  very 
centre  and  point  of  our  home  feelings ; and  it 
was  strange  to  observe  the  devout  care  we  took 
of  a personage,  who  had  not  two  ideas  in  her 
head. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  I was  always  in  a hurry, 
for  I must  have  had  an  instinctive  idea  that  I had 
ray  fortune  to  look  for.  The  governor  had  no- 
thing more  than  a genteel  independence,  and  this 
would  be  a good  deal  lessened  after  his  death  by 
the  lapse  of  an  annuity.  But  sister  Laura  was 
thus  provided  for  well  enough,  while  I had  not  a 
shilling  in  actual  money,  although  plenty  of  hy- 
pothetical thousands  and  sundry  castles  in  the 
air.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  the  latter  kind 
of  property,  no  doubt,  that  gave  me  so  free-and- 
easy  an  air,  and  mado  me  so  completely  the  mas- 
ter of  my  own  actions.  How  I did  worry  that 
blessed  old  woman ! how  Laura  lectured  and 
scolded  ! how  the  governor  stormed  ! and  how 
I was  forgiven  the  next  minute,  and  we  were  all 
as  happy  again  as  the  day  was  long  ! But  at 
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length  the  time  of  separation  came.  I had  grown 
a great  hulking  fellow,  strong  enough  to  make 
my  oread  as  a porter,  if  that  had  been  needed  ; 
and  so  a situation  was  found  for  me  in  a count* 
ing-house  at  Barcelona,  and  after  a lecture  and 
a hearty  cry  from  sister  Laura,  a blessing  and  a 
kiss  from  mamma,  and  a great  sob  kept  down  by 
a hurricane  laugh  from  the  governor,  I went 
adrift. 

Four  years  passed  rapidly  away.  I had  at- 
tained my  full  height,  and  more  than  my  just 
•hare  of  inches.  I already  enjoyed  a fair  modi- 
cum of  whisker,  and  had  even  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  cultivation  of  a pair  of  mustaches, 
when  suddenly  the  house  I was  connected  with 
failed.  What  to  do  \ The  governor  insisted  upon 
my  return  to  England,  where  his  interest  among 
the  mercantile  class  was  considerable ; Laura 
hinted  mysteriously  that  my  presence  in  the 
house  would  soon  be  a matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  her  father ; and  mamma  let  out  the  se- 
cret, by  writing  to  me  that  Laura  was  going  to 
44  change  her  condition.”  I was  glad  to  hear 
this,  for  I knew  he  would  be  a model  of  a fellow 
who  was  Laura’s  husband ; and,  gulping  down 
my  pride,  which  would  fain  have  persuaded  me 
that  it  was  unmanly  to  go  back  again  like  the 
ill  sixpence,  I set  out  on  my  return  home. 

The  family,  I knew,  had  moved  to  another 
house ; but  being  well  acquainted  with  the  town, 
I had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  place.  It  was 
a range  of  handsome  buildings  which  had  sprung 
up  in  the  fashionable  outskirt  during  my  ab- 
sence ; and  although  it  was  far  on  in  the  even- 
ing, my  accustomed  eyes  soon  descried  through 
the  gloom  the  governor’s  old-fashioned  door-plate. 
I was  just  about  to  knock,  really  agitated  with 
delight  and  struggling  memories,  when  a temp- 
tation came  in  my  way.  One  of  the  area  win- 
dows was  open,  gaping  as  if  for  my  reception. 
A quantity  of  plate  lay  upon  a table  close  by. 
Why  should  I not  enter,  and  appear  unannounced 
in  the  drawing-room,  a sunburnt  phantom  of  five 
feet  eleven  ? Why  should  I not  present  the  pre- 
cise and  careful  Laura  with  a handful  of  her  own 
spoons  and  forks,  left  so  conveniently  at/the  serv- 
ice of  any  area-sneak  who  might  chance  to  pass 
by  1 Why  1 That  is  only  a figure  of  speech.  I 
asked  no  question  about  the  matter;  the  idea 
was  hardly  well  across  my  brain  when  my  legs 
were  across  the  rails.  In  another  moment  I had 
crept  in  by  the  window ; and  chuckling  at  my 
own  cleverness,  and  the  great  moral  lesson  I was 
about  to  teach,  I was  stuffing  ray  pockets  with 
the  plate. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  opening  of  a door  in 
the  hall  above  alarmed  me  ; and  afraid  of  the 
failure  of  my  plan,  I stepped  lightly  up  the  stair, 
which  was  partially  lighted  by  the  hall-lamp.  As 
I was  about  to  emerge  at  the  top,  a serving-girl 
was  coming  out  of  a room  on  the  opposite  side. 
She  instantly  retreated,  shut  the  door  with  a 
hang,  and  I could  hear  a half-suppressed  hysteri- 
cal cry.  I bounded  on,  sprang  up  the  drawing- 
room stair,  and  entered  the  first  door  at  a venture. 
All  was  dark,  and  I stopped  for  a moment  to 


listen.  Lights  were  hurrying  across  the  hall ; 
and  I heard  the  rough  voice  of  a man  as  if  sodd- 
ing and  taunting  some  person.  The  girl  had 
doubtless  given  the  alarm,  although  her  informa- 
tion must  have  been  very  indistinct ; for  when 
she  saw  me  I was  in  the  shadow  of  tho  stair,  and 
6he  could  have  had  little  more  than  a vague  im- 
pression that  she  beheld  a human  figure.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  man’s  voice  appeared  to 
descend  the  stair  to  the  area-room,  and  presently 
I heard  a crashing  noise,  not  as  if  he  was  count- 
ing the  plate,  but  rather  thrusting  it  aside  at 
masse.  Then  I heard  the  window  closed,  the  - 
shutters  bolted,  and  an  alarm-bell  hung  upon 
them,  and  the  man  reascended  the  stair,  half  scold- 
ing, half  laughing  at  the  girl’s  superstition.  He 
took  care,  notwithstanding,  to  examine  the  fact- 
enings  of  tho  street-door,  and  even  to  lock  it,  and 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  He  then  retired  into 
a room,  and  all  was  silence. 

I began  to  feel  pretty  considerably  queer.  The 
governor  kept  no  male  servant  that  I knew  of, 
and  had  never  done  so.  It  was  impossible  he 
could  have  introduced  this  change  into  his  house- 
hold without  my  being  informed  of  it  by  sister 
Laura,  whose  letters  were  an  exact  chronicle  of 
every  thing,  down  to  the  health  of  the  cat.  This 
was  puzzling.  And  now  that  I had  time  to  think, 
the  house  was  much  too  large  for  a family  re- 
quiring only  three  sleeping-rooms  even  when  I 
was  at  home.  It  was  what  is  called  a double 
house,  with  rooms  on  both  sides  of  the  hall ; and 
the  apartment  on  the  threshold  of  which  I was 
still  lingering  appeared,  from  the  dim  light  of  the 
windows,  to  be  of  very  considerable  size.  I now 
recollected  that  the  quantity  of  plate  I had  seen 
— a portion  of  which  at  this  moment  felt  pretcr- 
naturally  heavy  in  my  pockets — must  have  been 
three  times  greater  than  any  the  governor  ever 
possessed,  and  that  various  pieces  were  of  a size 
and  massiveness  I had  never  before  seen  in  the 
establishment.  In  vain  I bethought  myself  that 
I had  seen  and  recognized  the  well-known  door- 
plate, and  that  the  area  from  which  I entered  wa* 
immediately  under ; in  vain  I argued  that  since 
Laura  was  about  to  be  married,  the  extra  quan- 
tity of  plate  might  be  intended  to  form  a part  of 
her  trousseau : I could  not  convince  myself.  But 
the  course  of  my  thoughts  suggested  an  idea,  and 
pulling  hastily  from  my  pocket  a table-spoon,  I 
felt,  for  I could  not  see,  the  legend  which  con- 
tained  ray  fate.  But  my  fingers  were  tremulou* : 
they  6ccmcd  to  have  lost  sensation — only  I fan- 
cied I did  feel  something  more  than  the  govern- 
or’s plain  initials.  There  was  still  a light  in  tbo 
hall.  If  I could  but  bring  that  spoon  within  its 
illumination  ! All  was  silent ; and  I ventured  to 
descend  step  after  step — not  as  I had  hounded 
up,  but  with  the  stealthy  pace  of  a thief,  and  the 
plate  growing  heavier  and  heavier  in  my  pocket. 
At  length  I was  near  enough  to  see,  in  spite  of 
a dimness  that  had  gathered  over  my  eyes  ; and, 
with  a sensation  of  absolute  faintness,  I beheld 
upon  the  spoon  an  engraved  crest — the  red  right 
hand  of  a baronet ! 

I crept  back  again,  holding  by  the  banisters. 
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fancying  every  now  and  then  that  I heard  a door 
open  behind  me,  and  yet  my  feet  no  more  con- 
senting to  quicken  their  motion  than  if  I had 
been  pursued  by  a murderer  in  the  nightmare. 
I at  length  got  into  the  room,  groped  for  a chair, 
and  sat  down.  No  more  hurry  now.  O no! 
There  was  plenty  of  time ; and  plenty  to  do  in 
it,  for  I had  to  wipe  away  the  perspiration  that 
ran  down  my  face  in  streams.  What  was  to  be 
done  ? What  had  I done  ? Oh,  a trifle,  a mere 
trifle.  I had  only  sneaked  into  a gentleman's 
house  by  the  area-window,  and  pocketed  his 
table-epoons  ; and  here  I was,  locked  and  barred 
and  belled  in,  sitting  very  comfortably,  in  the 
dark  and  alone,  in  his  drawing-room.  Very 
particularly  comfortable.  What  a capital  fel- 
low, to  be  sure ! What  an  amusing  personage  ! 
Wouldn't  the  baronet  laugh  in  the  morning  ? 
Wouldn't  he  ask  me  to  stay  breakfast?  And 
wouldn't  I eat  heartily  out  of  the  spoons  I had 
stolen  1 But  what  name  is  that?  Who  calls 
me  a housebreaker  1 Who  gives  me  in  charge! 
Who  lugs  me  off  by  the  neck  ? I will  not  stand 
it.  I am  innocent,  except  of  breaking  into  a 
baronet's  house.  I am  a gentleman,  with  an- 
other gentleman's  spoons  in  my  pocket.  I claim 
the  protection  of  the  law.  Police  ! police  ! 

My  brain  was  wandering.  I pressed  my  hand 
upon  my  wet  forehead,  to  keep  down  the  thick 
coming  fancies,  and  determined,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  to  hold  a deliberate  consultation 
with  myself.  I was  in  an  awkward  predicament 
— it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  fact ; but  was 
there  any  thing  really  serious  in  the  case?  I 
had  unquestionably  descended  into  the  wrong 
area,  the  right-hand  one  instead  of  the  left-hand 
one ; but  was  I not  as  unquestionably  the  relation 
— the  distant  relation — the  very  distant  relation 
— of  the  next-door  neighbor  ? I had  been  four 
years  absent  from  his  house,  and  was  there  any 
thing  more  natural  than  that  I should  desire  to 
pay  my  next  visit  through  a subterranean  win- 
dow ? I had  appropriated,  it  is  true,  a quantity 
of  silver-plate  I had  found  ; but  with  what  other 
intention  could  I have  done  this  than  to  present 
it  to  my  very  distant  relation's  daughter,  and 
reproach  her  with  her  carelessness  in  leaving  it 
next  door?  Finally,  I was  snared,  caged,  trap- 
ped— door  and  window  had  been  bolted  upon  me 
without  any  remonstrance  on  my  part — and  I 
was  now  some  considerable  time  in  the  house, 
unsuspected,  yet  a prisoner.  The  position  was 
serious ; but  come,  suppose  the  worst,  that  I 
was  actually  laid  hold  of  as  a malefactor,  and 
commanded  to  give  an  account  of  myself.  Well ; 
1 was,  as  aforesaid,  a distant  relation  of  the  in- 
dividual next  door.  I belonged  to  nobody  in  the 
world,  if  not  to  him ; I bore  but  an  indifferent 
reputation  in  regard  to  steadiness;  and  after 
four  years'  absence  in  a foreign  country,  I had 
returned  idle,  penniless,  and  objectless — just  in 
time  to  find  an  area-window  open  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  and  a heap  of  plate  lying  behind 
it,  within  view  of  the  street. 

This  self-examination  was  not  encouraging  ; 
the  case  was  decidedly  queer ; and  as  I sat  thus 
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pondering  in  the  dark,  with  the  spoon  in  my 
hand,  I am  quite  sure  that  no  malefactor  in  a 
dungeon  could  have  envied  my  reflections.  In 
fact,  the  evidence  was  so  dead  against  me,  that 
I began  to  doubt  my  own  innocence.  What 
was  I here  for  if  my  intentions  had  really  been 
honest  ? Why  should  I desire  to  come  into  any 
individual’s  area- window  instead  of  the  door? 
And  how  came  it  that  all  this  silver-plate  had 
found  its  way  into  my  pockets  ? I was  angry 
as  well  as  terrified : I was  judge  and  criminal 
in  one ; but  the  instincts  of  nature  got  the  bet- 
ter of  my  sense  of  justice,  and  I rose  suddenly 
up,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  not  possible  to 
get  from  the  window  into  the  street. 

As  I moved,  however,  the  horrible  booty  I had 
in  my  pocket  moved  likewise,  appearing  to  me 
to  shriek,  like  a score  of  fiends,  “ Police ! po- 
lice !”  and  the  next  instant  I heard  a quick  foot- 
step ascending  the  stair.  Now  was  the  fateful 
moment  come  ! I was  on  my  feet ; my  eyes 
glared  upon  the  door ; my  hands  were  clenched ; 
the  perspiration  had  dried  suddenly  upon  my 
skin ; and  my  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth.  But  the  footstep,  accompanied  by  a 
gleam  of  light,  passed — passed  ; and  from  very 
weakness  I sat  down  again,  with  a dreadful  in- 
difference to  the  screams  of  the  plate  in  my 
pockets.  Presently  there  were  more  footsteps 
along  the  hall;  then  voices;  then  drawing  of 
bolts  and  creaking  of  locks ; then  utter  dark- 
ness, then  silence — lasting,  terrible,  profound. 
The  house  had  gone  to  bed ; the  house  would 
quickly  be  asleep ; it  was  time  to  be  up  and 
doing,  But  first  and  foremost,  I must  get  rid 
of  the  plate.  Without  that  hideous  corpus  de- 
licti, I should  have  some  chance.  I must  at  alU 
hazards  creep  down  into  the  hall,  find  my  way 
to  the  lower  regions,  and  replace  the  accursedi 
thing  where  I found  it.  It  required  nerve  to 
attempt  this  ; but  I was  thoroughly  wound  up  ; 
and  after  allowing  a reasonable  time  to  elapse, 
to  give  my  enemies  a fair  opportunity  of  falling 
asleep,  I set  out  upon  the  adventure.  The  door 
creaked  as  I went  out ; the  plate  grated  against 
my  very  soul  as  I descended  the  steps ; but 
slowly,  stealthily,  I crept  along  the  wall;  and 
at  length  found  myself  on  the  level  floor.  There 
was  but  one  door  on  that  side  of  the  hall,  the 
door  which  led  to  the  area-room — I recollect 
the  fact  distinctly — and  it  was  with  inexpressi- 
ble relief  I reached  it  in  safety,  and  grasped  the 
knob  in  my  hand.  The  knob  turned — but  the 
door  did  not  open  ; it  was  locked ; it  was  my 
fate  to  be  a thief ; and  after  a moment  of  new 
dismay,  I turned  again  doggedly,  reached  the 
stair,  and  re-entered  the  apartment  I had  left. 

It  was  like  getting  home.  It  was  snug  and 
private.  I had  a chair  there  waiting  me.  I 
thought  to  myself,  that  many  a man  would  take 
a deal  of  trouble  to  break  into  such  a house.  I 
had  only  sneaked.  I wondered  how  Jack  Shep- 
herd felt  on  such  occasions.  I had  seen  him  at 
the  Adelphi  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Keeley,  and 
a daring  little  dog  he  was.  He  would  make  no- 
thing of  getting  down  into  the  street  from  the 
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'window,  spoons  and  all.  I tried  this  : the  shut- 
ters were  not  even  closed,  and  the  sash  moving 
noiselessly,  I had  no  difficulty  in  raising  it.  I 
stepped  out  into  the  balcony,  and  looked  over. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a black  and  yawn- 
ing gulf  beneath,  guarded  by  the  imaginary 
spikes  of  an  invisible  railing.  Jack  would  have 
laughed  at  this  difficulty  ; but  then  he  had  more 
experience  in  the  craft  than  I,  and  was  provided 
with  all  necessary  appliances.  As  for  me,  I had 
stupidly  forgotten  even  my  coil  of  rope.  The 
governor’s  house,  I found,  had  either  no  balcony 
at  all,  or  it  was  too  far  apart  to  be  reached. 
Presently  I heard  a footstep  on  the  trottoir , a 
little  way  off.  It  was  approaching  with  slow 
and  measured  pace : the  person  was  walking  as 
calmly  and  gravely  in  the  night  as  if  it  had  been 
broad  day.  Suppose  I hailed  this  philosophical 
stranger,  and  confided  to  him,  in  a friendly  way, 
the  fact  that  the  baronet,  without  the  slightest 
provocation,  had  locked  me  up  in  his  house, 
with  his  silver  spoons  in  my  pocket  1 Perhaps 
he  would  advise  me  what  to  do  in  the  predica- 
ment. Perhaps  he  would  take  the  trouble  of 
knocking  at  the  door,  or  crying  fire,  and  when 
the  servants  opened,  I might  rush  out,  and  so 
make  my  escape.  But  while  I was  looking 
wistfully  down  to  see  if  I could  not  discern  the 
walking  figure,  which  was  now  under  the  win- 
dows, a sudden  glare  from  the  spot  dazzled  my 
sight.  It  was  the  bull’s-eye  of  a policeman ; 
and  with  the  instinct  of  a predatory  character, 

I shrunk  back  trembling,  crept  into  the  room, 
and  shut  the  window. 

By  this  time  I was  sensible  that  there  was  a 
little  confusion  in  my  thoughts,  and  by  way  of 
employing  them  on  practical  and  useful  objects, 

( determined  to  make  a tour  of  the  room.  But 
first  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid,  somehow  or 
other,  of  my  plunder — to  plant  the  property,  as 
we  call  it ; and  with  that  view  I laid  it  careful- 
ly, piece  by  piece,  in  the  corner  of  a sofa,  and 
concealed  it  with  the  cover.  This  was  a great 
relief.  I almost  began  to  feel  like  the  injured 
party — more  like  a captive  than  a robber ; and 
I groped  my  way  through  the  room,  with  a sort 
of  vague  idea  that  I might  perhaps  stumble 
upon  some  trap-door,  or  sliding-panel,  which 
would  lead  into  the  open  air,  or,  at  worst,  into 
a secret  chamber,  where  I should  be  safe  for 
any  given  number  of  years  from  my  persecu- 
tors. But  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this 
•tern,  prosaic  place : nothing  hut  a few  cabinets 
and  tables,  and  couches,  and  arm-chairs,  and 
common-chairs,  and  devotional-chairs ; and  foot- 
stools, and  lamps,  and  statuettes,  and  glass- 
shades,  and  knick-knacks ; and  one  elaborate  gi- 
randole hung  round  with  crystal  prisms,  which 
played  such  an  interminable  tunc  against  each 
other  when  I chanced  to  move  them,  that  I stum- 
bled away  as  fast  as  I could,  and  subsided  into 
a fautcuil  so  rich,  so  deep,  that  I felt  myself 
•wallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  its  billows  of  swan’s 
down. 

How  long  I had  been  in  the  house  by  this 
time,  I can  not  tell.  It  seemed  to  mo,  when  I ! 


looked  back,  to  form  a considerable  portion  of  a 
lifetime.  Indeed,  I did  not  very  well  remember 
the  more  distant  events  of  the  night ; although 
every  now  and  then  the  fact  occurred  to  me 
with  startling  distinctness,  that  all  I had  gone 
through  was  only  preliminary  to  something  still 
to  happen  ; that  the  morning  was  to  come,  the 
family  to  be  astir,  and  the  housebreaker  to  be 
apprehended.  My  reflections*  were  not  continu- 
ous. It  may  be  that  I dozed  between  whiles.  How 
else  can  I account  for  my  feeling  myself  grasped 
by  the  throat,  to  the  very  brink  of  suffocation, 
by  a hand  without  a body  ? How  else  can  I ac- 
count for  sister  Laura  standing  over  me  where 
I reclined,  pointing  to  the  stolen  plate  on  the 
sofa,  and  lecturing  me  on  my  horrible  propen- 
sities till  she  grew  black  in  the  face,  and  her 
voice  rose  to  a wild  unearthly  scream  which 
pierced  through  my  brain  1 

When  this  fancy  occurred,  I started  from  my 
recumbent  posture.  A voice  was  actually  in  my 
ears,  and  a living  form  before  my  eyes : a lady 
stood  contemplating  me,  with  a half-scream  on  * 
her  lips,  and  the  color  fading  from  her  cheek ; 
and  as  I moved,  she  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  had  I not  sprung  up  and  caught  her  in 
my  arms.  I laid  her  softly  down  in  the  fautcuil . 

It  was  the  morning  twilight.  The  silence  was 
profound.  The  boundaries  of  the  room  were 
still  dim  and  indistinct.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
I was  in  some  considerable  degree  of  perplexity 
as  to  whether  I was  not  still  in  the  land  of 
dreams  \ 

44  Madam,”  said  I,  44  if  you  are  a vision,  it  is 
of  no  consequence  ; but  if  not,  I want  particu- 
larly to  get  out.” 

44  Offer  no  injury,”  she  replied  in  a tremulous 
voice, 44  and  no  one  will  molest  you.  Take  what 
you  have  come  for,  and  begone.” 

44  That  is  sooner  said  than  done.  The  doors 
and  windows  below  arc  locked  and  bolted  ; and 
beneath  those  of  this  room  the  area  is  deep,  and 
the  spikes  sharp.  I assure  you,  I have  been  in 
very  considerable  perplexity  the  whole  of  last 
night;”  and  drawing  a chair,  I sat  down  in 
front  of  her.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  this 
action,  or  to  my  complaining  voice,  or  to  the 
mere  fact  of  her  finding  herself  in  a quiet  tdtev 
u-t£tc  with  a housebreaker,  I can  not  tell ; but 
the  lady  broke  into  a low  hysterical  laugh. 

44  How  did  you  break  in?”  said  she. 

44 1 did  not  break ; it  is  far  from  being  my 
character,  I assure  you.  But  the  area-window 
was  open,  and  so  I just  thought  I would  come 
in.” 

44  You  were  attracted  by  the  plate!  Take 
it,  for  Heaven's  sake,  desperate  man,  and  go 
away !” 

44 1 did  take  some  of  it,  but  with  no  evil  inten- 
tion—only  by  way  of  amusement.  Here  it  is  ;•* 
and  going  to  the  sofa,  I drew  off  the  cover,  and 
showed  her  the  plate. 

44  You  have  been  generous,”  said  she,  her  voice 
getting  quaverous  again  ; 44  for  the  whole  must 
have  been  in  your  power.  I will  let  you  out  so 
! softly  that  no  one  will  know.  Put  up  in  your 
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pockets  what  you  have  risked  so  much  to  possess, 
and  follow  me.1’ 

“I  will  follow  you  with  pleasure,”  said  I, 
u were  it  all  the  world  over for  the  increasing 
light  showed  me  as  lovely  a creature  as  the  morn- 
ing sun  ever  shone  upon ; “ but  as  for  the  plun- 
der, you  must  excuse  me  there : I never  stole 
any  thing  before,  and,  please  Heaven,  I never 
will  again !” 

“ Surely  you  are  a most  extraordinary  per- 
son,”  said  the  young  lady  suddenly,  for  the  light 
seemed  to  have  made  a revelation  to  her  like- 
wise : “ you  neither  look  nor  talk  like  a robber.” 

u Nor  am  I.  I am  not  even  a robber — I am 
nothing ; and  have  not  property  in  the  world  to 
the  value  of  these  articles  of  plate.” 

“ Then  if  you  are  not  a robber,  why  are  you 
here  ? — why  creep  in  at  the  area-window,  ap- 
propriate other  people's  spoons,  and  get  locked 
up  all  night  in  their  house 

“ For  no  other  reason  than  that  I was  in  a 
hurry.  I had  come  home  from  Barcelona,  and 
was  going  in  to  my  guardian’s,  next  door,  when 
your  unfortunate  area-window  caught  my  eye, 
with  the  plate  on  the  table  inside.  In  an  instant, 
I was  over  the  rails  and  in  through  the  window 
like  a harlequin,  with  the  intention  of  giving  the 
family  a pleasing  surprise,  and  my  eld  moni- 
tress,  sister  Laura,  a great  moral  lesson  on  the 
impropriety  of  her  leaving  plate  about  in  so 
careless  a way.” 

“ Then  you  are  Gerald,  my  dear  Laura’s 
cousin,  so  longingly  expected,  so  beloved  by  them 
all — so—”  Here  the  young  lady  blushed  celes- 
tial rosy  red,  and  cast  down  her  eyes.  What 
these  two  girls  could  have  been  saying  to  each 
other  about  me,  I never  found  out ; but  there 
was  a secret,  I will  go  to  death  upon  it. 

She  let  me  out  so  quietly,  that  neither  her 
father  nor  the  servants  ever  knew  a syllable 
about  the  matter.  I need  not  say  how  I was  re- 
ceived next  door.  The  governor  swept  down 
another  sob  with  another  guffaw  ; mamma  be- 
stowed upon  me  another  blessing  and  another 
kiss  ; and  Laura  was  so  rejoiced,  that  she  gave 
me  another  hearty  cry,  and  forgot  to  give  me 
another  lecture.  My  next  four  years  were 
spent  to  more  purpose  than  the  last.  Being  less 
in  a hurry,  I took  time  to  build  up  a flourishing 
business  in  partnership  with  Laura’s  husband. 
As  for  the  baronet's  daughter — for  we  must  get 
every  body  into  the  concluding  tableau — why 
there  she  is — that  lady  cutting  bread  and  butter 
for  the  children,  with  as  matronly  an  air  as 
Werter's  Charlotte  : she  is  my  wife  ; and  we 
laugh  to  this  day  at  the  oddity  of  that  First  In- 
terview which  led  to  so  happy  a denouement. 

SLATE  AND  ITS  USES. 

A FEW  years  ago,  people  who  knew  nothing 
of  slate  but  as  a material  to  roof  houses  with 
and  do  sums  upon,  were  charmed  to  find  it  could 
be  made  to  serve  for  so  large  a thing  as  a billiard- 
table.  For  billiard-tables  there  is  nothing  like 
■late,  so  perfectly  level  and  smooth  as  it  is. 
Then,  fishmongers  found  there  was  nothing  like 


slate  for  their  slabs  (till  they  are  rich  enough  to 
afford  marble) ; and  farmers’  wives  discovered 
the  same  thing  in  regard  to  their  dairies.  Plumb- 
ers then  began  to  declare  that  there  was  nothing 
like  slate  for  cisterns  and  sinks : and  builders, 
noticing  this,  tried  slate  for  the  pavement  of 
wash-houses,  pantries,  and  kitchens,  and  for  cot- 
tage floors ; and  they  have  long  declared  that 
there  is  nothing  like  it ; it  is  so  clean,  and  dries 
so  quickly.  If  so,  thought  the  ornamental  gar- 
dener, it  must  be  the  very  thing  for  garden  chairs, 
summer-houses,  sun-dials,  and  tables  in  arbors ; 
and  it  is  the  very  thing.  The  stone  mason  was 
equally  pleased  with  it  for  gravestones.  “ Then,” 
said  the  builder  again,  when  perplexed  with  com- 
S plaints  of  a damp  wall  in  an  exposed  situation, 
“ why  should  not  a wall  be  slated  as  well  as  a 
roof,  if  it  wants  it  as  much  1”  So  he  tried  ; and 
in  mountain  districts,  where  one  end  of  a house 
is  exposed  to  beating  rains,  we  see  that  end  as 
scaly  as  a fish — slated  like  its  own  roof.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  small  houses  erected  for  business 
at  the  great  slate  quarry  in  Valencia,  near  Kill- 
arney,  in  Ireland ; and  the  steps  leading  up  to 
them  are  of  slate ; and  the  paths  before  the  doors 
are  paved  with  slate.  We  look  in  upon  the 
steam-engine ; and  we  observe  that  the  fittings 
of  the  engine-house  are  all  of  slate,  so  that  no 
dust  can  lodge,  and  no  damp  can  enter. 

It  is  the  quarry  that  we  care  most  to  see ; and 
' up  to  it  we  go,  under  the  guidance  of  the  over- 
looker,  as  soon  as  he  has  measured  a block  of 
slate  with  the  marked  rod  he  carries  in  his  hand; 
He  is  a Welshman — from  Bangor — the  only  per- 
son among  the  hundred  and  twenty  about  the 
works  who  is  not  Irish.  Is  it  really  so  1 we  ask, 
when  we  are  in  the  quarry.  -There  is  nobody 
there — not  one  man  or  boy  among  all  those 
groups — who  can  properly  be  called  ragged. 
Many  have  holes  in  their  clothes ; but  all  have 
clothes — real  garments,  instead  of  flapping  tat- 
ters, hung  on,  nobody  knows  how.  Another 
thing.  These  people  are  working  steadily  and 
gravely.  If  spoken  to,  they  answer  calmly,  and 
with  an  air  of  independence — without  vocifera- 
tion, cant,  flattery,  or  any  kind  of  passion.  Yet 
these  people  are  all  Irish ; and  they  speak  as 
they  do  because  they  are  independent.  They 
have  good  work ; and  they  do  their  work  well. 
They  earn  good  wages  ; and  they  feel  independ- 
ent. These  are  the  people  who,  in  famine  time, 
formed  a middle  class  between  the  few  proprie- 
tors in  the  island  and  the  many  paupers.  The 
receivers  of  relief  were  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred. The  proprietors  and  their  families  were 
two  hundred.  These  work-people  and  their  fam- 
ilies were  the  remaining  six  hundred.  They  look 
like  people  who  could  hold  their  ground  in  a sea- 
son of  stress.  This  quarry  was  their  anchorage. 

What  a noble  place  it  is ! We  climb  till  we 
find  ourselves  standing  on  the  upper  tramway, 
or  the  verge  of  a precipice  of  slate,  with  a rough 
wall  of  slate  behind  us — of  all  shades  of  gray, 
from  white  to  black,  contrasting  well  with  the 
orange  line  of  the  iron  mould  caused  by  the  drip 
from  the  roof  upon  the  tramway  ; but  the  ceiling 
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i«  the  most  prodigious  thing  about  the  place.  It 
is,  in  sober  truth,  in  its  massiveness,  grayness, 
smoothness,  and  vastness,  somewhat  like  the 
granite  roof  in  the  great  chamber  of  the  great 
Pyramid.  It  takes  away  one’s  breath  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  crushing  feeling.  And  then, 
look  at  the  groups  clustered  or  half  hidden  in 
this  enormous  cavern.  How  small  every  one 
looks — the  men  with  the  borers  and  mallets, 
making  holes  for  the  blasting  ; the  men  with  the 
wedges  and  mallets,  splitting  oif  great  blocks : 
some  on  shelves  high  up  over  head ; some  in 
cupboards  far  within ; some  in  dark  crevices  in 
the  mighty  walls ! Knock,  knock,  knock,  go 
the  mallets,  with  an  echo  following  each  knock 
— far,  near,  incessant ; and  the  echo  of  the  drip 
heard  through  all — an  echo  for  every  plash. 

What  are  they  doing  below — those  two  men 
with  the  chain  and  hooks,  that  they  can  scarcely 
shift  1 They  are  fixing  the  hooks  in  crevices 
under  that  horizontal  mass  of  slate.  It  rises, 
and  as  it  rises  they  shift  the  hooks  further  into 
the  cracks,  till  the  block  breaks  off.  When  the 
hooks  are  in  the  middle  of  its  weight  it  rises 
steadily — why  and  how  ? Look  at  that  wagon 
on  that  tramway  in  the  air  overhead,  the  wagon 
way  supported  on  those  enormous  beams,  which 
are  themselves  upheld  by  clamps  fixed  in  the 
slate  walls  of  the  cavern.  On  each  side  of  that 
airy  truck  there  is  a stage,  and  in  each  stage  is 
a man  working  a windlass,  which  turns  a cog 
wheel,  by  which  the  truck  is  moved  forward  or 
backward.  The  chains  and  hooks  which  are 
raising  the  block  hang  down  from  this  machin- 
ery ; and  as  the  men  in  the  air  work  their  cog 
wheel,  the  men  on  the  ground  stand  away  from 
under  the  block,  and  see  it  moved  and  deposited 
on  the  truck  which  is  to  convey  it  to  the  saw 
mill.  That  truck  is  on  the  tramway  below,  and 
a horse  draws  it  to  the  saw  mill,  where  the  block 
will  be  raised  again  by  more  airy  machinery,  and 
placed  in  the  right  position  for  the  saws.  It 
weighs  only  about  three  tons.  A single  horse 
can  draw  a weight  of  five  tons.  The  largest 
size  is  fifteen  tons. 

We  go  down  to  the  saw-mills — down,  among, 
and  round,  hillocks  of  refuse.  The  noise  in  the 
mill  is  so  horrid — in  kind  as  well  as  degree— 
that  we  can  not  stay : but  a glance  is  enough. 
The  engine  works  the  great  saws,  which  here 
do  not  split  the  blocks,  but  square  them,  and 
smooth  their  sides  and  ends.  The  rest  is  done 
at  the  works  below' — at  the  port.  The  grating 
and  rasping  can  be  better  conceived  than  de- 
scribed or  endured.  Above  the  blocks  are  sus- 
pended a sort  of  funnel,  from  which  sand  and 
water  drip,  in  aid  of  the  sawing  process.  We 
see  this,  glance  at  the  curious  picture  of  gray 
blocks — perpendicular  saws,  apparently  moving 
up  and  down  by  their  ow'n  will — and  superin- 
tending men — and  thinking  how  good  a spectacle 
it  would  be,  but  for  the  tremendous  noise,  hasten 
away. 

On  the  road  down  hill  is  one  of  the  broad- 
wheeled trucks,  laden  with  an  enormous  block. 
We  wonder  how  we  shall  pass  it.  Wo  do  so, 


by  favor  of  a recess  in  the  road,  and  jog  on.  On 
the  left  opens  a charming  narrow  lane,  overhung 
with  ash  and  birch,  gay  with  gorse,  and  bristling 
with  brambles.  We  jump  off  our  car,  dismiss 
it,  plunge  down  the  lane,  waste  a vast  deal  of 
time  in  feasting  on  blackberries — the  dessert  to 
our  biscuit-lunch — and  at  last  sit  down  on  some 
stones  to  say  how  good  Valencia  blackberries  are, 
and  how  gaudy  a Valencia  lane  is  with  gorse  and 
heather ; and  then  we  talk  over,  and  fix  in  our 
memories  what  we  have  seen ; and  finally  emerge 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lane,  explore  the  dairy 
and  old  house  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  and  pro- 
ceed on  our  way  to  the  works  at  the  port,  heed- 
less of  how  the  time  slips  away  while  we  gaze 
at  the  lighthouse,  and  the  opposite  shore,  and 
far  away  over  Dingle  Bay,  to  the  faint  blue  Dingle 
mountains.  We  do,  however,  at  length  reach 
the  gate  of  the  works. 

We  miss  the  terrible  noise  of  which  we  had 
been  warned,  and  which  had  made  itself  heard 
in  our  inn.  The  works  are,  in  fact,  stopped  for 
the  repair  of  the  machinery ; and  as  they  will 
not  be  going  again  while  we  are  in  Valencia, 
we  can  only  look  round  and  see  what  we  can. 
We  see  on  every  hand  noble  slabs  of  slate,  many 
feet  long  and  broad,  and  from  half-an-inch  to 
three  inches  in  thickness.  Scores  of  them  are 
standing  on  edge,  leaning  against  each  other,  as 
if  they  could  be  lifted  up,  and  carried  away  lik  * 
sheets  of  pasteboard.  By  picking  up  a bit  tl^at 
has  been  cut  off,  one  finds  the  difference.  It  is 
very  heavy ; and  this,  I suppose,  is  the  impedi- 
ment to  its  adoption  for  many  domestic  purposes 
for  which  it  is  otherwise  remarkably  fit.  One 
boy  was  at  work  on  a great  piece  that  we  could 
make  nothing  of  without  explanation.  It  had 
large  round  holes  cut  out,  as  if  with  a monstrous 
cheese-taster,  the  slab  being  an  inch  thick  : and 
the  boy  was  cutting  out  pieces  of  what  was  left 
between  the  circles.  It  was  for  the  ridge  of  a 
house  ; and  in  a moment  we  saw  that  the  pattern 
was  like  that  of  many  barge-boards  of  orna- 
mented cottages.  We  found  that  the  carving, 
turning,  and  ornamental  manufacture  of  slate 
articles  does  not  proceed  far  in  Valencia,  as  the 
London  houses  do  not  like  rivalship  in  that  part 
of  the  business  ; but  in  the  abode  of  the  proprie- 
tor we  saw,  in  an  amusing  way,  what  might  be 
done  by  any  one  who  has  a mind  to  furnish  his 
house  with  slate. 

On  entering  the  garden  door,  we  found,  as 
might  be  expected,  a pavement  of  slate,  smooth 
and  close-fitted,  leading  up  to  the  house.  The 
borders  of  the  parterres  were  of  upright  slates  ; 
and  there  was  a little  grave- stone  in  the  grass 
— in  memory,  doubtless,  of  some  domestic  pet 
— of  the  same  material.  The  narrow  paths  be- 
tween the  vegetable  beds  were  paved  with  tdate, 
and  reasonably,  considering  how  wet  the  climate 
is,  and  how  quickly  slate  dries.  The  sun  din) 
and  garden  seats  followed  of  course.  Entering 
the  house,  we  found,  not  only  the  pavement  o t 
the  hall,  but  its  lower  panels,  of  slate  ; and  this 
reminded  us  of  the  excellence  of  granaries  and 
barns  which  are  flagged  instead  of  boarded,  and 
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have  a skirting-board  of  slate,  which  keeps  out 
rats  and  mice  altogether,  supposing  the  door  to 
be  in  good  order.  The  saving  in  grain  soon 
pays  the  difference  between  such  a material  and 
wood,  which  rats  always  can  and  do  gnaw 
through,  sooner  or  later. 

In  the  hall  were  an  umbrella  and  bat  stand, 
a slab,  and  a standard-lamp,  all  of  slate.  The 
weight  is  a favorable  quality  in  the  first  and  last 
of  these  articles  ; but,  great  as  is  the  advantage 
of  the  lamp  not  being  liable  to  be  upset,  the 
color  of  slate  is  too  dark.  Dark  lamp-stands 
absorb  too  much  light.  In  the  dining-room  was 
a very  handsome  round  table  of  slate — varie- 
gated somewhat  like  marble,  and  delightfully 
clean-looking,  smooth,  and  level.  Its  weight 
makes  it  all  but  immovable;  and  this  may  be 
an  objection : but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  beauty 
— with  its  moulded  rim,  its  well-turned  stem, 
and  finished  pedestal.  At  the  Knight  of  Kerry’s 
house  we  had  seen  a carved  mantle-piece,  with 
fluted  pillars  of  slate ; and  here  we  saw  other 
mantle-pieces,  variously  carved.  The  fenders 
were  delightful ; smoothly  turned  slopes,  which 
invited  the  feet  to  rest  and  be  warmed  ; simple, 
effectual,  and  so  neat  as  to  be  really  pretty. 
There  was  nothing  that  we  liked  so  well  as  the 
fenders — unless  it  was  the  paper-weights,  simply 
ornamented  ; or  the  book-shelves,  perfectly  plain, 
with  their  rounded  edges,  and  their  evident 
capacity  to  bear  any  weight.  No  folios,  how- 
ever ancient— no  atlasses,  however  magnificent, 
can  bend  a shelf  of  slate ; and  I very  much 
doubt  whether  the  spider  can  fasten  her  thread 
to  its  surface.  No  insect  can  penetrate  it ; and 
this  indicates  the  value  of  slate  furniture  in 
India,  and  in  the  tropical  Colonies,  where  ants 
hollow  out  every  thing  wooden,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  a house  to  its  roof-tree.  Hearth-stones 
of  slate  were  a matter  of  course  in  this  house ; 
and  we  wished  they  had  been  so  in  some  others, 
where  there  has  been  repeated  danger  of  fire 
from  sparks  or  hot  ashes  falling  between  the 
joints  of  the  stones  composing  the  hearth.  Then, 
there  were  a music-stand,  a what-not,  a sofa- 
table — and  probably  many  more  articles  in  the 
bedrooms,  kitchen,  and  offices,  which  we  did 
not  see. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  heard  so  much 
of  new  applications  of  slate,  within  two  or  three 
years,  as  to  show  that  the  world  is  awakening 
to  a sense  of  its  uses  ; but  such  a display  as 
this  was  a curious  novelty.  I believe  it  is  only 
recently  that  it  has  been  discovered  how  well 
this  material  bears  turning  and  carving,  and  how 
fit  it,  therefore,  is  to  be  used  in  masses  where 
solidity  is  required,  together  with  a capacity  for 
ornament.  If  its  use  become  as  extensive  as 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  the  effect  upon  many 
a secluded  mountain  population  will  be  great. 
In  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Wales,  very 
important  social  changes  must  take  place,  in 
whole  districts,  through  an  increased  demand 
for  slate — better  wrought  out  of  the  mountain 
than  at  present.  As  for  Valencia,  not  only  is 
its  slate  far  finer,  and  more  skillfully  Obtained, 


than  any  we  have  seen  elsewhere  ; but  the  work- 
men are  a body  of  light  to  the  region  they  in- 
habit. They  marry,  when  they  can,  English 
girls,  or  girls  who  have  had  English  training  in 
household  ways.  Their  dwellings  are  already 
superior  to  those  of  their  neighbors ; and,  if  the 
works  increase,  through  an  increased  demand, 
so  as  to  become  the  absorbing  interest  of  Valen- 
cia, the  island  may  become  a school  of  social 
progress  to  the  whole  west  of  Ireland,  where  such 
a school  is  sorely  needed. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SENSES. 

HOW  our  hearts  bound  to  the  spirited  sttains 
of  martial  music ! how  we  thrill  to  the 
shout  of  the  multitude ! and  how  many  a David 
has  charmed  away  evil  spirits  by  the  melody  of 
beautiful  sounds  ! Neither  is  it  a passing  emo- 
tion of  little  moment  in  our  lives  we  receive 
from  the  senses,  for  they  are  our  perpetual  body- 
guards, surrounding  us  unceasingly  ; and  these 
constantly  repeated  impressions  become  power- 
ful agents  in  life;  they  refine  or  beautify  our 
souls,  they  ennoble  or  degrade  them,  according 
to  the  beautiful  or  mean  objects  which  surround 
us.  A dirty,  slovenly  dress  will  exert  an  evil 
moral  influence  upon  the  child ; it  will  aid  in 
destroying  its  self-respect ; it  will  incline  it  to 
habits  which  correspond  with  such  a garment. 
The  beautiful  scenes  through  which  a child 
wanders,  playing  by  the  sea-shore,  or  on  the 
mountain-side,  will  always  be  remembered  ; the 
treasures  of  shell  and  sea- weed,  brought  from 
wonderful  ocean  caverns,  the  soft  green  moss, 
where  the  fairies  have  danced,  and  the  flowers 
that  have  sprung  up  under  their  footsteps  will 
leave  a trace  of  beauty,  of  mystery,  and  strange 
happiness  wherever  its  later  life  may  be  cast. 
The  senses  mingle  powerfully  in  all  the  influ- 
ences of  childhood.  It  is  not  merely  the  loving 
of  parents,  the  purity  and  truthfulness  of  the 
family  relations,  that  make  home  so  precious  a 
recollection ; there  are  visions  of  winter  evenings, 
with  the  curtains  drawn,  the  fire  blazing,  and 
gay  voices  or  wonderful  picture-books ; there 
are  summer  rambles  in  the  cool  evening,  when 
the  delicious  night-breeze  fanned  the  cheek,  and 
we  gazed  into  the  heavens  to  search  out  the 
bright  stars.  It  is,  then,  most  important  in 
educating  children  to  guard  the  senses  from  evil 
influences,  to  furnish  4hem  with  pure  and  beau- 
tiful objects.  Each  separate  sense  should  pre- 
serve its  acuteness  of  faculty  : the  eye  should 
not  be  injured  by  resting  on  a vulgar  confusion 
of  colors,  or  clumsy,  ill-proportioned  forms  ; the 
ear  should  not  be  falsified  by  discordant  sounds, 
and  harsh,  unloving  voices ; the  nose  should  not 
be  a receptacle  for  impure  odors : each  sense 
should  he  preserved  in  its  purity,  and  the  objects 
supplied  to  them  should  be  filled  with  moral 
suggestion  and  true  sentiment ; the  house,  the 
dress,  the  food,  may  preach  to  the  child  through 
its  senses,  and  aid  its  growth  in  quite  another 
way  from  the  protection  afforded,  or  the  good 
blood  which  feeds  its  organs. 
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BLIND  SARAH.  I 

FROM  THE  DIART  OF  ▲ CLERGYMAN. 

CHRISTIAN  pastors  have  excellent  opportu- 1 
nities  for  watching  the  effects  of  the  Gospel 
on  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  They  are  welcome 
in  the  cottage  of  poverty  and  at  the  bedside  of 
sickness.  What  they  say  is  listened  to  with  grat- 
itude,  and  treasured  in  memory.  When  sickness 
prostrates  the  body,  or  death  threatens  to  rend  the 
vail  which  separates  the  mysteries  of  the  purely 
spiritual  world  from  the  every-day  characteristics 
of  the  present  scene,  men  are  not  hardy  enough, 
generally  speaking,  to  resist  appeals  to  con- 
science, or  to  plead  those  miserable  subterfuges 
in  which  they  too  frequently  take  refuge  in  the 
time  of  health.  It  is,  indeed,  matter  of  regret 
that  persons  living  in  a land  so  highly  privi- 
leged us  ours  should  perseveringly  resist  the  in- 
troduction of  light,  and  systematically  cherish 
the  opposing  darkness,  while  prosperity  illumines 
their  path,  and  the  color  of  health  blooms  on 
their  cheek.  It  would  be  better  for  them  to 
recognize  the  worth  of  Christianity,  to  embrace 
its  sublime  doctrines,  and  attend  to  its  generous 
precepts,  previous  to  the  disturbing  influence  of 
affliction,  or  the  distracting  apprehension  of  an 
early  summons  to  the  bar  of  God.  They  would 
then  find  that  Christianity  is  a divine  compan- 
ion, pouring  light  upon  the  dark  passages  of  life, 
and  cheering  the  spirit  in  its  up-hill  journey  to  a 
land  where  pains  are  unfelt,  tears  unknown,  and 
death  only  an  historical  spectre.  As  it  is,  the 
procrastinating  habit  proves  an  additional  weight 
to  the  burden  which  is  felt  when  men  must  lie 
down  and  think.  Think!  Ay,  that  thinking 
faculty  is  the  glory  and  the  terror  of  man,  his 
good  angel  or  his  demon,  his  heaven  or  his  hell ! 
And  it  is  surprising — to  thoso  who  have  not 
witnessed  such  cases,  incredible — how  upon  the 
sick  bed,  or  that  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
death-bed,  some  men  v:\ll  think  ! Persons  to 
whom  we  had  never  given  credit  for  any  meas- 
ure of  intelligence  beyond  the  ordinary  discrim- 
ination between  matters  of  palpable  difference  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  when  the  dim  rush- 
light  is  burning  in  their  chamber  of  sickness, 
and  the  probability  of  death  hovering  before 
them,  will  think  with  a force  and  a clearness 
distressing  to  themselves  and  most  suggestive 
to  the  visitor.  Of  course  I do  not  refer  to  those 
humbling  confessions  which  are  offered  as  a 
tribute  to  trust,  or  extorted  by  the  inquisitor, 
pain  ; but  to  those  views  of  the  world  and  of 
futurity  which  spring  up  before  the  minds  of 
the  afflicted  in  their  calmer  moments,  when  they 
seem  to  be  in  the  act  of  balancing  conduct 
and  consequences  against  each  other.  If  the 
sufferer  has  been  surrounded  in  early  life  by  re- 
ligious influences  which  he  then  disregarded,  or 
has  had  some  truth  pressed  upon  his  attention 
which  he  was  at  the  time  reluctant  to  examine, 
the  force  with  which  the  memory  of  this  crim- 
inal indifference  rushes  upon  his  mind,  is  like 
opening  a new  window  in  a house  with  which 
he  supposed  himself  familiar,  and  letting  in  light 


upon  objects  of  whose  presence  he  was  not  pre- 
viously aware.  44 1 told  you  all  this  before,”  the 
visitor  may  be  supposed  to  say  to  the  awakened 
thinker ; 44 1 told  you  all  this  before,  and  assured 
you  that  sooner  or  later  you  would  view  these 
important  matters  in  a very  different  light  from 
that  in  which  you  were  accustomed  to  regard 
them  ; and  now,  instead  of  upbraiding  you  with 
past  neglects  (a  needless  task  on  my  part,  as 
your  own  aroused  sensibilities  do  it  to  far  better 
purpose  than  I could),  I thank  God  who  has  not 
allowed  you  to  go  down  to  the  grave  totally  in- 
sensible to  the  realities  of  existence,  the  condi- 
tion of  your  soul,  and  the  character  of  that  God 
with  whom  you  have  to  do.”  The  testimony 
borne  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel  under  such 
circumstances  is  very  great.  44 1 never  felt  as  I 
do  now ;”  44 1 never  saw  things  in  this  light  be- 
fore ;”  44  O that  I had  my  life  to  live  over  again !” 
44  If  it  please  God  to  restore  me  to  health,  what 
a different  life  shall  I live!”  “How  fearfully 
have  I neglected  my  Sabbaths !”  44  Is  it  possi- 

ble that  I can  be  pardoned  1”  are  statements  and 
exclamations  often  heard  by  Christian  pastors 
and  other  religious  visitors  in  the  sick  chamber ; 
and  were  it  not  that  they  are  permitted  to  repeat 
the  assurance  of  the  Great  Redeemer,  44  Him 
that  cometh  to  me,  I will  in  no  wise  cast  out,” 
and  to  fix  attention  on  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment by  sacrifice,  these  confessions  and  excla- 
mations would  be  awful  in  the  extreme.  Man 
can  not  help  his  suffering  brother  then ! The 
rich  may  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor:  “he 
that  hath  two  coats  may  impart  to  him  that  hath 
none,”  and  the  intelligent  may  beneficially  coun- 
sel the  ignorant,  when  all  the  parties  arc  in  the 
possession  of  health,  or  when  the  question  relates 
only  to  this  present  world  ; but  when  it  assumes 
this  absorbing  shape — 44  What  shall  I do  to  be 
saved  1”  or,  “ How  can  God  be  just,  and  justify 
the  sinner  1” — man’s  material  wealth  is  lighter 
than  vanity,  and  his  wisdom  foolishness  ; he 
must  then  have  recourse  to  heavenly  treasures, 
he  must  then  quote  from  a divine  book.  The 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  amply  and  only 
meets  the  case.  Men  may  turn  their  back  on 
the  soft  effulgence  of  Christianity  in  the  day 
of  prosperity,  and  walk  in  a light  of  their  own 
choosing;  but  the  self-made  lamp  has  no  ray 
capable  of  piercing  eternity,  and  the  cold  breath 
of  death  invariably  extinguishes  it  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  traveler  feels  his  greatest 
need  of  its  assistance ! How  often  are  we  re- 
minded of  that  passage  of  the  gTeat  Book,  44  Be- 
hold, all  yc  that  kindle  a fire,  that  compass  your- 
selves atout  with  sparks : walk  in  the  light  of 
your  fire,  and  in  the  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled. 
This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand ; ye  shall  He 
down  in  sorrow.” 

There  are,  however,  other  kinds  of  affliction 
besides  those  of  a sick  bed,  amid  which  the  tes- 
timony borne  to  the  Gospel  is  expressed  in  the 
language  of  calm  gratitude,  from  week  to  week, 
and  from  year  to  year — a sort  of  living  and  acted 
commentary  upon  the  divinity  of  its  truths.  The 
knowledge  of  such  cases  is  a real  relief  to  the 
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mind  of  the  true  minister  when  oppressed  by  the 
stupidity  and  stubbornness  of  the  multitude,  who 
admit  every  thing,  but  believe  nothing,  who  as- 
sent to  all  one  says,  but  live  as  if  no  voice  of 
friendly  warning  from  God  or  man  had  ever 
fallen  upon  their  ears.  Poor  blind  Sarah ! Thou 
hast  often  afforded  such  relief  to  my  spirit.  Poor 
blind  Sarah ! it  were  well  for  many  who  say  “ We 
see,”  if  their  vision  were  as  clear  as  thine. 

And  who  is  blind  Sarah  1 Come  with  me, 
“proud  rational,”  who  hast  discovered  that  the 
Bible  is  a cunningly  devised  fable,  that  all  preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel  are  impostors,  and  all  profess- 
ing Christians  canting  hypocrites— -come  with 
me  and  see  poor  Sarah,  and  judge  for  yourself 
whether  this  fable  has  not  been  a blessed  thing 
to  her.  All  the  legions  of  angels  in  your  ration- 
alistic heaven  could  not  sing  so  sweet  a song  in 
the  ear  of  Sarah  as  does  the  voice  of  that  old 
book,  which  her  little  niece  reads  to  her  daily, 
and  many  portions  of  which  she  repeats  to  her- 
self, for  she  has  treasured  in  memory  most  of 
the  psalms  of  the  royal  poet,  many  of  the  sub- 
lime gushings  of  Isaiah,  and  almost  the  entire 
New  Testament ; and  what  is  more,  her  tem- 
per, conversation,  and  conduct  are  daily  wit- 
nesses that  her  religion  is  a gracious  power. 
Come  ! you  need  not  hesitate.  Sarah  will  nei- 
ther cant  nor  preach — things,  however,  which 
should  not  alarm  you,  who  are  so  strongly  forti- 
fied by  the  power  of  reason  1 We  proceed  for 
half-a-nrile  along  the  turnpike  road,  and  then 
turn  a short  distance  to  the  right  between  two 
hedges,  climbing  a broken  pathway,  where  a 
muddy  stream  gurgles  in  winter,  and  where  a 
colony  of  frogs  enjoy  themselves  on  dewy  sum- 
mer evenings.  At  the  top  of  this  little  eminence 
stands  Sarah's  cottage.  I am  always  sad  when 
I pass  this  way,  at  the  thought  that  Sarah  can 
not  see  the  fertile  landscape  and  beautiful  view 
surrounding  her  humble  dwelling,  especially  as 
her  love  of  dowers  amounts  almost  to  a passion ; 
referring  to  which  one  day  she  expressed  her 
fears  to  me  that  she  was  guilty  of  idolatry,  a 
remark  which  forcibly  illustrates  one  principle 
which  you  must  admire — conscientiousness. 

God  supplies  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  one 
sense  by  increasing  the  power  of  another.  Blind 
persons  are  generally  acute  in  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, or  that  of  feeling,  or  both.  I once  knew  a 
deaf  man  who  saw  objects  distinctly  at  a sur- 
prising distance,  and  a person  deprived  both  of 
sight  and  hearing  has  been  known  to  distinguish 
colors  by  the  power  of  feeling.  These  things  aro 
veiy  remarkable.  They  seem  to  indicate  a tend- 
ency to  what  may  be  called  the  equilibrium  of 
the  senses  in  the  animal  economy.  Whether 
the  operations  of  intelligence  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  this  phenomenon,  I presume  not  to  say  ; 
but  I think  it  highly  probable.  Sarah's  sense  of 
hearing  is  very  quick.  After  one  or  two  visits, 
»he  discovers  by  the  step  the  person  who  calls. 

1 have  sometimes  tried  to  deceive  her  by  making 
my  foot  fall  lighter  or  heavier  than  usual,  but 
without  effect.  The  invariable  recognition  and 
welcome  were,  “Come  in,  sir,  I am  glad  you 


have  called.”  These  were  her  words  when  last 
I saw  her ; and  it  is  not  likely  that  I shall  ever 
see  her  again,  until  we  reach  that  world  where 
both  she  and  I will  see  as  we  are  seen,  and  know 
as  we  are  known.  Many  miles  separate  us  now. 
Sarah  is  no  traveler,  and  my  duties  seldom  call 
me  to  the  part  of  the  kingdom  where  she  resides. 
Yet  I have  no  doubt  that  even  now  she  would 
remember  both  my  voice  and  step,  and  repeat  the 
outlines  of  many  a sermon  long  since  forgotten 
by  the  preacher.  The  last  conversation  I had 
with  her  follows : 

“ I was  thinking  of  you,  Sarah,  while  crossing 
Fanner  Dickson's  meadow  this  evening.  Really 
it  is  beautiful.  The  flowers  bloom  exquisitely. 
How  I wish  you  had  seen  them !” 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  thinking 
of  me  at  all,  and  for  your  kindly  meant  wish, 
hut  I could  not  have  that  wish  myself.” 

“ But  you  love  flowers  1” 

“ Too  much,  I fear.  But  you  have  taught  me 
not  to  wish  to  see  them,  and  I have  long  found 
it  better  to  attend  to  what  my  minister  says,  as 
far  as  I can,  than  to  disregard  it.  And  I think 
you  won't  be  offended  with  one  of  the  feeblest 
of  your  flock  for  that.” 

“ The  feeblest  of  the  flock  are  generally  the 
strongest,  Sarah ; those  who  fancy  thcmselvea 
powerful  are  often  weak ; and  that  fancy  of 
theirs  is  the  symptom  of  their  weakness,  as  the 
indications  of  some  diseases  are  feelings  of  un- 
usual health  ; but  how  I have  taught  you  not  to 
wish  to  see  flowers,  I do  not  exactly  understand.” 

“ In  your  sermon  on  the  text, 4 Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches ; feed  me  with  food  conven- 
ient for  me,'  you  said  that  man's  wants  and 
wishes  seldom  harmonized ; that  if  we  under- 
stood our  wants  better,  it  is  probable  that  our 
prayers  would  be  different  from  what  they  are ; 
and  that  we  should  be  careful  in  the  expression 
of  our  wishes,  because,  in  reality,  they  are  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  prayers ; and,  besides, 
you  added,  they  are  generally  uttered  with  far 
greater  earnestness  than  our  petitions  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  I have  never  since  that  time 
wished  to  see,  because  I feel  that  I could  not 
make  this  a petition  to  God.  Had  sight  been 
good  for  me,  I am  certain  I should  not  have  been 
deprived  of  it.  I am,  or  I desire  to  be  contented. 
As  to  flowers,  you  see  I have  a few  in  the  win- 
dow. I can  smell  their  sweet  perfume,  and  I 
know  when  they  need  watering  or  dressing  as 
well  as  if  I saw.  I can  hear  the  hymns,  the 
prayers,  and  the  sermon  on  Sunday,  which  is 
always  a high  day  with  me.  The  only  thing 
that  pains  me,  is  when  my  poor  mother  is  una- 
ble to  speak,  to  tell  me  her  wants.  I feel  about 
her  bed,  and  do  all  I can  to  make  her  easy  in  her 
long  illness  ; but  sometimes  she  is  unable  to  say 
what  she  wants,  and  I then  fear  there  is  some- 
thing I might  do  for  her  which  I did  not,  from 
not  knowing  it.  My  brother,  you  know,  sir,  is 
a day- laborer,  and  has  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
children,  and  he  is  unable  to  come  here  often. 
His  wife  comes  as  often  as  possible,  for  Mary 
is  very  kind-hearted,  and  she  sometimes  leaves 
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little  Nelly,  who  reads  to  me — you  know  she 
learned  to  read  in  the  Sunday-school — when  I 
can  hear  her ; and,  upon  the  whole,  I am  very 
comfortable,  and  desire  to  be  thankful.” 

“ Of  all  things,  Sarah,  that  you  can  think  of, 
what  makes  you  most  thankful  1”  I inquired. 

44  I can  scarcely  tell,  sir ; but  I think  there  are 
three  things — pardon,  peace,  and  hope,  for  which 
I daily  would  say  : 

Bless,  O my  soul,  the  God  of  grace ; 

His  favors  claim  thy  highest  praise : 

Why  should  the  wonders  he  has  wrought 

Be  lost  in  silence,  and  forgot  V 

* All  my  wants  are  supplied,  my  pardon  is  se- 
cured, my  peace  is  certain,  for  I experience  it, 
and  the  hope  I feel  can  not  deceive  me,  for  it  is 
founded  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  the  prom- 
ised return  of  Christ,  who  will  come  and  not 
tarry,  as  he  has  graciously  promised.” 

“ Well,  but  Sarah,  I met  a gentleman  the 
other  day,  who  says  that  all  these  things  are 
delusions.” 

“ Ah,  sir,  I daresay.  But  you  know  I have  to 
live  by  faith,  in  man  as  well  as  in  God,  and  * if 
we  receive  the  testimony  of  man,  the  testimony 
of  God  is  greater.’  I believe  that  you  saw  the 
flowers  in  the  meadow.  I have  to  take  your 
word  for  it.  And  so  I think  I may  surely  take 
God's  word  for  what  he  has  said.  To  me,  at 
least,  these  things  are  not  delusions,  but  blessed 
realities.  And  though  I never  saw  any  flowers, 
yet  if  the  gentleman  you  speak  of  were  to  tell 
me  there  are  none,  I could  not  believe  him,  be- 
cause I have  felt  them.  And  I am  sure,  too,  the 
Gospel  is  true,  for  I have  felt  it.” 

“ Happy  Sarah ! you  remind  me  of  a passage 
in  Scripture.” — “ What  is  that,  sir?”  ! 

14  4 1 know  thy  poverty,  but  thou  art  rich.’ 
And  now,  farewell.  Peace  be  with  you  !” 

14  And  with  thy  spirit,”  said  Sarah ; and  that 
the  wish  was  a heart-prayer,  I am  fully  satisfied. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  WINDS. 

Among  natural  phenomena  there  are  none,  per- 
haps, more  interesting  than  the  winds,  whether 
regarded  in  a particular  or  general  point  of  view. 
So  much  of  our  material  well-being  depends  on 
them,  and  their  manifestations  are  so  various, 
that  we  need  not  feel  surprised  at  their  having 
been  more  or  less  studied  by  the  poet,  peasant, 
and  philosopher.  In  the  equatorial  and  tropical 
regions  they  exhibit  themselves  as  hurricanes 
and  monsoons,  or  trade  winds,  blowing  in  one 
fixed  direction  for  several  months  together,  or  as 
the  mutable  land  and  sea  breezes,  making  the 
temperature  agreeable  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
torrid  zone.  In  the  temperate  latitudes,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  ever  varying,  bringing  that 
constantly-recurring  change  which  seems  so 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  best  forms 
of  human  energy. 

Most  persons  are  familiar  with  the  theory  by 
which  the  laws  and  movements  of  atmospheric 
currents  are  explained : it  is  simply  the  differ- 
ence of  density  of  the  air.  When  we  consider 
how  much  of  the  globe  is  land,  and  how  much 


more  water,  what  vast  spaces  are  desert,  or 
swamp,  or  forest,  or  snow  and  ice,  or  cleared 
and  cultivated,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  from  a 
surface  so  diversified,  the  difference  of  radiation 
must  be  great;  and  as  difference  of  radiation 
causes  difference  of  density,  we  thus  find  an 
operation  of  cause  and  effect  on  the  largest  scale. 
A familiar  illustration  on  a small  scale  may  be 
found  on  opening  the  door  of  a heated  room — a 
warm  current  flowing  out  at  the  top,  and  a cold 
one  flowing  inward  at  the  bottom. 

Apart  from  physical  conformation  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  temperature  alone  of  the  equa- 
torial and  polar  regions  of  82  degrees,  a fact 
which  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  compensa- 
tion required  to  effect  an  equilibrium.  In  oar 
annual  revolution  round  the  sun,  and  the  ap- 
parent passage  of  the  great  luminary  from  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  to  Cancer,  the  air  of  the 
intervening  space  is  much  more  heated  than 
beyond  those  limits,  and  following  the  natural 
law  in  such  cases,  this  heated  air  rises;  the 
consequence  is  a partial  vacuum,  which  is  im- 
mediately filled  up  by  a rush  of  cold  air  from  the 
poles,  and  thus  a circulation  is  established.  The 
heated  air  which  has  risen  finding  its  way  to  the 
poles,  there  descends  as  it  cools,  and  gradually, 
in  this  way,  serves  to  form  part  of  the  polar  cur- 
rent, from  which  it  had  previously  been  supplied, 
and  is  a direct  north  wind  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  the  reverse  in  the  southern, 
and  would  continue  permanently  so,  but  for  the 
rotation  of  the  earth.  While  the  current  is 
coining  down  from  the  north,  the  globe  is  spin- 
ning round  from  west  to  east,  and  drags  the 
superincumbent  air  with  it,  but  the  rotary  move- 
ment, which  is  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  poles, 
becomes  more  rapid  in  descending  toward  the 
equator,  and  the  wind  does  not  at  once  take 
on  this  increased  speed ; the  earth  moves  faster 
than  the  air;  and  thus  the  north  wind  in  oar 
hemisphere  becomes  a northeast  wind,  and  in 
the  opposite  hemisphere,  the  south  becomes  a 
southeast  wind.  The  earth,  so  to  speak,  leaves 
the  wind  behind ; hence  the  latter  appears  to  us 
a current  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  earth’s  movement  of  rotation. 

On  these  two,  which  we  may  call  primary 
winds,  nearly  all  other  aerial  currents  are  more 
or  less  dependent;  they  constitute  what  are 
known  as  the  trade  winds,  which  blow  perma- 
nently in  certain  latitudes,  and  are  of  not  less 
benefit  to  commerce  than  interesting  to  science. 
Coming  down  in  opposite  directions  from  either 
pole,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  would  meet 
at  the  equator,  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  currents 
die  away  before  coming  into  contact,  and  leave 
between  their  limits  a region  of  calms,  known  by 
sailors  as  the  horse  latitudes , where  squalls,  water- 
spouts, and  hurricanes  alternate  with  tedious 
calms,  of  which  Coleridge  presents  us  with  a 
striking  picture : 

Down  dropped  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropped  down 

Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 

And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 

Tbe  silence  of  the  sea. 
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Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 

As  idle  as  a painted  ship 
Upon  a painted  ocean. 

Water,  water  every  where, 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  ; 

Water,  water  every  where, 

Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deeps  did  rot ; Oh  Christ, 

That  ever  this  should  be ; 

Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

According  to  the  usually  accepted  theory,  the 
winds  rose  from  the  surface  in  these  latitudes, 
and  went  back  as  an  upper  current  to  the  place 
from  whence  they  came.  Recent  researches 
have,  however,  somewhat  modified  this  view. 
Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory, after  much  study  of  the  subject,  finds  reason 
to  believe  that,  instead  of  returning  upon  them- 
selves, the  winds  actually  pass  from  one  pole  to 
the  other.  “ The  trade-winds  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,1*  he  observes,  “ after  arriving  at  the 
belt  of  equatorial  calms,  ascend  and  continue  in 
their  course  toward  the  calms  of  Cancer  ; after 
passing  which  they  proceed  toward  the  north 
pole  from  the  southwest,  and  enter  the  arctic 
regions  in  a spiral  curve,  continually  lessening 
the  gyrations,  until,  whirling  about  in  a direction 
contrary  to  the  hands  of  a watch , this  air  ascends, 
and  commences  its  return  as  an  upper  current 
toward  the  calms  of  Cancer.  In  the  other  hemi- 
sphere the  current  approaches  the  antarctic  re- 
gions in  a spiral , gyrating  with  the  hands  of 
a watch,  and  contracting  its  convolutions  as  it 
draws  nearer  and  nearer  the  pole.11  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  new  theory; 
magnetism  is  considered  by  Lieutenant  Maury 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  a 
view  which  derives  much  weight  from  Mr.  Fara- 
day's late  discovery  of  the  magnetic  condition 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

That  there  is  an  upper  current  in  a reverse 
direction  to  the  trade-wind  below,  is  proved  by 
observations  made  at  the  foot  and  summit  of  a 
mountain.  AtTenerifTe,  for  instance,  while  the 
regular  northeast  trade  is  blowing  on  the  sur- 
face, a southwest  wind  is  felt  on  the  peak  ; and 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  upper  current 
would  consequently  be  southwest. 

More  is  known  of  the  northeast  Atlantic  trade- 
wind  than  of  any  other : it  is  less  steady  than 
the  southeast ; but  both  are  more  uniform  and 
regular  than  those  of  the  Pacific.  However,  in  the 
present  activity  of  ocean  navigation,  by  steamers 
as  well  as  by  ships,  we  shall  shortly  have  a well- 
combined  system  of  observations,  which  will 
determine  their  limits  and  variations.  Already 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  laying  them 
down  in  what  are  called  “ wind  and  current 
chart s,”  which  will  be  not  less  useful  and  in- 
structive to  sailors  than  our  Ordnance  maps  to 
a pedestrian  tourist.  In  the  Atlantic,  the  belt 
of  calms  above  referred  to  is  altogether  on  the 
north  of  the  equator,  never  on  the  south,  shift- 
ing its  situation  according  to  the  seasons,  being 
most  northerly  in  August,  and  most  southerly 


in  February.  The  causes  assigned  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  belt  in  the  north  are,  that  the  con- 
figuration of  the  coast-line  of  South  America 
favors  the  advance  of  warm  ocean  water  from 
that  direction,  to  some  distance  beyond  the  line. 
The  mountains,  too,  of  the  same  continent  tend 
to  draw  a current  of  air  from  the  south ; besides 
which,  as  the  northerly  hemisphere  contains 
more  land  than  the  southern,  it  is  necessarily 
hotter.  By  this  means  the  fact  is  accounted  for. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  vast  space  lying  be- 
tween the  continent  of  Africa  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  monsoons  or  periodical  winds  pre- 
vail. They  do  not,  as  the  trade-winds,  blow 
always  in  one  direction,  they  change  every  six 
months  in  obedience  to  certain  well-known  causes. 
In  January,  the  temperature  of  South  Africa  is 
at  the  hottest,  while  India  is  at  the  lowest ; a 
rush  of  air  consequently  takes  place  toward  ths 
region  most  heated,  and  this  produces  the  north- 
cast  monsoon,  which,  after  blowing  for  half  the 
year,  reverses  its  direction,  as  India  is  then  the 
hottest.  These  winds  regulate  the  periodical 
rains  ; “ for  example,  the  southwest  wind  con- 
denses the  vapor  on  the  summit  of  the  ghauts, 
and  violent  rains  fall  daily  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, while  on  the  Coromandel  coast  the  sky  is 
serene.  Exactly  the  contrary  takes  place  during 
the  northeast  monsoon  (from  October  to  April); 
it  rains  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  while  there 
is  fair  weather  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  the 
table-land  of  the  Deccan  partakes  of  both.” 

As  we  pass  from  the  tropics  to  the  north  or 
south,  wo  leave  the  region  of  constant  and  pe- 
riodical winds,  for  that  in  which  they  arc  con- 
tinually varying,  so  much  so,  that  the  temperate 
zones  have  been  called  “the  battle-ground  of 
the  winds ;”  a perpetual  conflict  is  going  on  be- 
tween the  warm  breezes  from  the  torrid  zone, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  cold  blasts  from  the 
frigid  zone,  on  the  other.  As  yet  we  are  but 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  law  of  the 
variations,  but,  according  to  Professor  Dove,  of 
Berlin,  the  changes  always  take  place  in  one 
particular  direction,  passing  from  east  to  Bouth, 
then  to  the  west  and  north,  and  so  round  to  the 
east  again.  That  such  is  the  fact,  is  proved  by 
the  observations  made  at  the  Greenwich  Obser- 
vatory : the  wind  makes  five  circuits  or  gyra- 
tions in  the  direction  stated  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Sometimes  it  will  go  entirely  round  in 
less  than  a day,  at  others  it  blows  steadily  from 
one  quarter  for  many  weeks,  without  our  being 
able  to  tell  the  reason  why  in  either  case.  We 
know,  however,  that  in  our  hemisphere  the  winds 
blow  more  frequently  from  the  east  and  south- 
east, the  west  and  southwest,  than  from  any 
other  quarter.  Here  again  the  shape  of  the 
North  American  coast  is  said  to  favor  the  flow 
of  the  southwest  wind  up  what  has  been  term- 
ed the  valley  of  the  Atlantic,  even  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  Norway,  where  its  influence,  combined 
with  that  of  the  gulf-stream,  softens  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  arctic  climate.  If  by  any  acci- 
dent the  direction  of  the  aerial  or  the  ocean  cur- 
rent were  changed,  the  climate  of  Britain  would 
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become  similar  to  that  of  the  polar  regions.  The 
influence  of  the  winds  may  be  strikingly  shown 
by  laying  down  what  are  called  isothermal — or 
equal  heat — lines  on  a map  ; the  lines  in  places 
exhibit  great  deviations  from  a regular  centre, 
and  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  a mountain-chain, 
or  some  inequality  of  surface,  which,  by  deflect- 
ing the  stream  of  air,  sends  it  cither  heated  or 
chilled  in  a new  direction,  and  thus  produces 
what  appears  to  be  an  anomalous  temperature 
ore r a considerable  district.  The  cold  air  would 
cause  the  isothermal  line  to  approach  the  north, 
while  the  warm  air  would  deflect  it  toward  the 
south. 

The  prevalence  of  southwest  winds  in  our 
zone,  between  the  thirtieth  and  sixtieth  parallels 
of  latitude,  is  due  to  the  descent  of  a current 
from  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  surface  current,  which 
has  passed  toward  the  equator.  It  is  to  the  bat- 
tle between  this  wind  and  that  from  the  north- 
east that  we  owe  nearly  all  our  changes  of 
weather.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  north- 
west are  the  prevalent  winds ; and  it  is  given 
as  a rule  that  “whenever  the  air  has  a greater 
velocity  of  rotation  than  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
a wind  more  or  less  westerly  is  produced  ; and 
when  it  has  less  velocity  of  rotation  than  the 
earth,  a wind  having  an  easterly  tendency  re- 
sults.” 

Most  of  our  readers  will  have  a lively  recol- 
lection of  the  state  of  the  wind  during  the  first 
three  months  or  more  of  the  present  year ; the 
northeast  blast,  Which  blew  with  the  steadiness 
of  the  monsoon,  completely  overpowered  the 
westerly  winds.  To  many,  the  rationale  of  the 
process  will  be  interesting ; in  the  words  of  a 
popular  writer : 

“ The  conflict  between  these  two  great  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere,  the  war  between  these 
two  giant  forces,  is  continually  waged,  with 
varying  success  on  either  side,  on  the  battle- 
ground of  our  temperate  climates,  giving  to  it  an 
ever-changing  character.  The  southwest  gale, 
laden  with  grateful  moisture,  loses  more  and 
more  of  the  south  impulse  as  it  advances  toward 
the  north  and  changes  to  a west  wind ; soon  the 
northeast  polar  current  charges  down  upon  it, 
forcing  it  to  drop  the  watery  burden  gathered 
from  the  ocean  region,  and  probably  overcoming 
it,  converts  it  to  a northwest  wind,  which  is  wet 
and  stormy.  By-and-by  the  polar  current  gains 
another  point,  and  its  frozen  breath  brings  cold 
(in  the  west  of  rain,  also  from  further  condens- 
ation), the  atmosphere  becoming  brighter  and 
dryer,  but  more  piercingly  cold,  as  the  northeast 
wind,  the  lower  trade-wind,  the  combined  force 
of  the  polar  and  circulating  currents,  gradually 
acquires  the  complete  mastery.  But  only  for  a 
time  does  it  hold  the  vantage-ground ; waxing 
weaker  and  weaker  it  gives  way,  turns  and  be- 
comes east,  then  southeast,  south,  losing  point 
by  point,  till  again  the  southwest  upper  trade- 
wind  is  lord  of  the  field.  In  these  several 
changes  are  experienced  the  various  conditions 
of  heat,  cold,  drought,  or  humidity,  resulting 


from  the  character  of  surfaces  over  which  the 
winds  have  blown.  The  dry  easterly  wind  is 
succeeded  in  northeastern  Europe,  by  a balmy 
wind,  warmed  by  the  “ sunny  south  but  in 
Italy  this  south  wind  is  hot  and  dry  from  the 
proximity  to  the  African  deserts,  while,  for  us, 
its  heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea,  and  in  its  strug- 
gle with  the  cold  east  wind,  rain  ia  frequently 
precipitated  by  condensation.” 

The  conflict  and  change  are  not  without  their 
benefits,  for  if  the  wind  always  blew  from  the 
southwest  we  should  seldom  have  dry  weather, 
and  if  it  always  blew  from  the  northeast  it  would 
rarely  or  never  rain.  The  latter  is  a terrible 
visitant,  as  may  be  seen,  were  there  no  other 
evidence,  by  the  bills  of  mortality,  for  the  past 
few  months.  The  deaths  have  been  far  beyond 
the  average,  while  few  persons  have  escaped  an 
attack  of  illness  of  some  kind.  It  was  remarked 
in  Paris  that  the  prevalence  of  grippe  (influen- 
za), apoplexy,  and  suicide,  was  extraordinary, 
and  in  England  we  have  had  ophthalmia,  sore 
throat,  rheumatism — to  say  nothing  of  a few 
shocking  murders — all  of  which  is  more  or  less 
referable  to  the  influence  of  the  east  wind.  The 
cause  of  the  obnoxious  quality  is  as  yet  un- 
known, but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
means  of  explanation  are  slowly  accumulating. 
The  meteorological  observatories  of  Russia  now 
extend  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin,  and  as 
the  direction  of  the  winds  is  daily  recorded  at 
each,  among  other  phenomena,  we  shall  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  begin  to  learn  where  the 
east  winds  actually  do  come  from,  whether  they 
originate  or  not  in  the  deserts  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary, and,  possibly,  to  what  their  peculiar  nature 
is  due.  Where  the  winds  come  from,  is  a ques- 
tion often  asked,  but  not  easily  answered  ; it  is 
said,  however,  that  in  some  cases  they  are  gen- 
erated where  first  felt ; as,  for  instance,  the  land 
breeze  of  the  West  India  islands  ; it  begins  to 
be  felt  on  the  coast  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  blows  further  inland  as  the  day  grows 
hotter. 

From  the  foregoing  necessarily  brief  account 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  subject  of  the 
winds  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and 
any  person  with  means  and  leisure  would  be 
doing  good  service  to  science  by  keeping  a 
daily  record  of  these  and  other  atmospheric 
phenomena. 

HOW  I WENT  TO  SEA. 

HOW  many  years  ago  is  it,  I wonder,  when, 
resenting  some  boyish  grievance,  deeply 
and  irrecoverably  irate  at  some  fancied  injury, 
wounded  and  exacerbated  in  my  tenderest  feel- 
ings, I ran  away  from  school  with  the  hard, 
determined,  unalterable  intention  of  going  on 
the  tramp  and  then  going  to  sea  1 The  curtain 
has  fallen  years  ago,  and  the  lights  have  been 
put  out  long  since,  on  that  portion  of  my  his- 
tory. The  door  of  the  theatre  has  been  long 
locked  and  the  key  lost  where  that  play  was 
acted.  Let  us  break  the  door  open  now  and 
clear  away  the  cobwebs. 
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About  that  time  there  must  have  been  an 
epidemic,  I think,  for  running  away  at  Mr.  Bo- 
gryne’s  establishment,  Bolting  House,  Ealing. 
“Chivying”  we  called  it.  We  had  three  or  four 
Eton  boys  among  us,  who  had  carried  out  so 
well  the  maxim  of  Floreat  Etona  at  that  classic 
establishment,  that  they  had  flourished  clean 
out  of  it ; and — whether  it  was  they  missed  the 
daily  flogging  (Mr.  BogTyne  was  tender-heart- 
ed), or  the  fagging,  or  the  interminable  tread- 
mill on  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  (we  were 
more  commercial  than  classical) — they  were 
always  running  away.  One  boy  “ chivied”  in 
consequence  of  a compulsory  small-tooth  comb 
on  Wednesday  evenings  — he  wouldn’t  have 
minded  it,  he  said,  if  it  had  been  on  Saturdays. 
Another  fled  his  Alma  Mater  because  he  was 
obliged  to  eat  fat,  and  another  because  he  could 
not  get  fat  enough.  Spewloe,  our  biggest  boy — 
who  was  the  greatest  fool  and  the  best  carpen- 
ter of  his  age  I ever  knew — caught  the  chivying 
disease  of  the  Etonians,  and  was  continually  ab- 
sconding. He  was  always  being  brought  back 
in  a chaise-cart  at  breakfast-time,  and  spoiling 
our  breakfast  with  his  shrieks  (he  was  fifteen, 
and  bellowed  like  a bull)  while  undergoing  pun- 
ishment. They  beat  him,  and  he  ran  away  the 
more.  They  took  away  his  clothes,  and  he  ran 
away  the  next  day  in  the  French  master’s  panta- 
loons (crimson  crossbars  on  an  orange  ground), 
and  the  knife-boy’s  jacket.  They  tried  kind- 
ness with  him,  and  fed  him  with  large  blocks 
of  plum-cake  and  glasses  of  ginger-wine,  but 
still  he  ran  away.  They  riveted  a chain  on  him 
with  a huge  wooden  log  attached  to  it,  as  if  he 
had  been  a donkey ; but  he  ran  off  next  day, 
log  and  all,  and  was  found  browsing  in  a hedge, 
like  an  animal  as  he  was.  At  last  they  sent 
for  his  uncle,  a fierce  being  connected  with  the 
East  Indies  in  a blue  surtout  and  white  duck 
trowsers  ; so  starched,  and  stiff,  and  cutting, 
that  his  legs  looked,  as  he  walked,  like  a pair 
of  shears.  He  took  Spewloe  away  ; but  what 
he  did  with  him  I know  not,  for  he  never  re- 
vealed the  secrets  of  his  prison-house.  I saw 
him  again,  years  afterward,  in  a cab,  with  a 
tiger  ; his  foolish  face  decorated  with  such  tight 
whiskers  and  mustaches,  such  a tight  neckcloth, 
such  tight  boots,  and  gloves,  and  stays,  that  he 
could  scarcely  move.  I believe  ho  went  into 
the  army  and  to  India,  to  fight  the  Affghans. 
I hope  they  proved  less  terrible  to  him  than  Bo- 
gryne,  and  that  he  did  not  run  away  from  them. 

I think,  were  I to  be  put  upon  my  affirmation 
relative  to  the  cause  of  my  running  away  from 
Mr.  Bogry  ne’s  establishment,  and  going  on  tramp, 
that  I should  place  it  to  the  account  of  the  pie. 
There  was  a dreadful  pie  for  dinner  every  Mon- 
day ; a meat-pie  with  a stony  crust  that  did  not 
break  ; but  split  into  scaly  layers,  with  horri- 
ble lumps  of  gristle  inside,  and  such  strings  of 
sinew  (alternated  by  lumps  of  flabby  fat)  as  s 
ghoule  might  use  as  a rosary.  We  called  h 
kitten  pie — resurrection  pie  — rag  pie-  dead 
man’s  pie.  We  cursed  it  by  night,  we  cursed 
it  by  day : we  wouldn’t  stand  it,  wc  said  ; we 


would  write  to  our  friends ; we  would  go  to 
sea.  Old  Bogryne  (we  called  him  “ old”  as  an 
insulting  adjective,  as  a disparaging  adjective, 
and  not  at  all  with  reference  to  the  affection  and 
respect  due  to  age) — old  Bogryne  kept  Giggles- 
wick  the  monitor  seven  hours  on  a form  with 
the  pie  before  him  ; but  Giggleswick  held  out 
bravely,  and  would  not  taste  of  the  accursed 
food.  He  beat  Clitheroe  (whose  father  supplied 
the  groceries  to  the  establishment,  and  who  was 
called  in  consequence,  “Ginger”)  like  a sack, 
for  remarking,  sneeringly,  to  the  cook,  that  he 
(Bogryne)  never  ate  any  of  the  pie  himself,  and 
that  he  knew  the  reason  why.  Candyman,  my 
chum,  found  a tooth  in  the  pie  one  day — a dread- 
ful double-tooth.  Who  was  going  to  stop  in  a 
school  where  they  fed  you  with  double-teeth1 
This,  combined  with  the  tyranny  of  the  dancing- 
master,  6ome  difficulties  connected  with  the  size 
of  the  breakfast-roll,  and  others  respecting  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb  tvttv,  1 strike  (for, 
though  we  were  commercial,  wc  learnt  Greek, 
hang  it !),  and  the  confiscation  of  a favorite 
hockey  stick — for  which  I had  given  no  less  a 
sum  than  fourpence  and  a copy  of  Philip  Quarll 
— drove  me  to  desperation.  I “chivied”  with 
the  full  intention  of  walking  to  Portsmouth,  and 
going  to  sea.  Lord  help  me  ! 

One  bright  moonlight  night  I rose  stealthily 
from  my  bed,  dressed,  and  stole  down  stairs. 
I held  my  breath,  and  trod  softly  as  I passed 
dormitory  after  dormitory ; but  all  slept  sound- 
ly. The  French  master — who  was  wont  to  de- 
corate himself  hideously  at  night  with  a green 
handkerchief  round  his  head,  and  a night-gar- 
ment emblazoned  like  the  San  benito  of  a victim 
of  the  Inquisition — gurgled  and  moaned  as  I 
passed  his  door  : but  he  had  a habit  of  choking 
himself  in  his  sleep,  and  I feared  him  not. 
Clitheroe,  who  slept  under  the  last  flight  of 
stairs,  was  snoring  like  a barrel-organ  ; and 
Runks,  his  bed-fellow,  who  was  the  best  story- 
teller in  the  school,  was  telling  idiotic  tales,  full 
of  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing,  to  him- 
self in  his  slumbers.  I crept  across  the  play- 
ground cautiously,  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 
The  play-shed;  the  brick  wall  against  which 
we  were  wont  to  play  “ fives  ;”  the  trim  little 
gardens,  three  feet  by  four,  where  wc  cultivated 
mustard  and  cress,  and  flowering  plants  which 
never  flowered  ; somehow  seemed  to  glance  re- 
proachfully at  me  as  I stole  out  like  a thief  in 
the  night.  The  tall  gymnastic  pole  on  which 
we  climbed  appeared  tu  cast  a loving,  lingering 
shadow  toward  me,  a a if  to  bring  me  back.  The 
sky  was  so  clear,  Le  moon  was  so  bright,  and 
the  fleecy  clouds  were  so  calm  and  peaceful  as 
they  floated  Gy,  that  I half- repen  ted  of  my  de- 
sign, and  began  to  blubber.  But  the  clock  of 
Ealinp  church  striking,  called  to  mind  the  bell 
I haled  most — the  “ getting-up  bell.”  The  pie, 
the  tooth,  the  dancing-master,  the  diminished 
roll,  and  the  Greek  verb,  came  trooping  up ; 
and,  my  unquenchable  nautical  ardor  filling  me 
with  daring,  I got  over  the  low  palings,  and 
dropped  into  the  high  road  on  my  way  to  sea. 
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Nobody  was  in  my  confidence.  Such  friends 
and  relatives  as  I had  were  far  away,  and  I felt 
that  44  the  world  was  all  before  me  where  to 
choose.”  My  capital  was  not  extensive.  I had 
jacket,  waistcoat  and  trowsers,  with  the  et  cet- 
eras,  half-a-crown  in  money,  a curiously-b  laded 
knife  with  a boat-hook  and  a cork-screw  by  way 
of  rider,  and  an  accordion.  I felt  that,  with 
these,  though,  I had  the  riches  of  Peru. 

To  this  day  I can  not  imagine  what  the  New 
Police  could  have  been  about,  that  moonlight 
night,  that  they  did  not  pounce  upon  me,  many- 
bladed  knife,  accordion  and  all,  long  before  I got 
to  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Nor  can  I discover  why 
Mr.  Bogryne  pursued  me  in  a chaise-cart  and 
sent  foot-runners  after  me  up  and  down  all 
roads,  save  the  very  one  I was  walking  quietly 
along.  I must  have  looked  so  very  like  a run- 
away boy.  The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  my 
fingers  ; the  traces  of  yesterday’s  ruler  were 
yet  fresh  on  my  knuckles ; the  dust  of  the  play- 
ground adhered  to  my  knees. 

A bed  next  night  at  a London  coffee-shop ; a 
breakfast  and  a wild  debauch  on  raspberry  tarts 
and  ginger-beer,  very  soon  brought  my  half- 
crown  to  two-pence,  and  I felt  a lowness  of 
spirits  and  the  want  of  stimulants.  A penny 
roll  and  a saveloy  brought  me  to  zero.  The 
accordion  was  a bed  the  next  night,  and  a saus- 
age-roll by  way  of  breakfast,  the  next  morning. 
The  many  bladed  knife  produced  a mouthful  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  half-a-pint  of  beer  for  din- 
ner. Then,  having  nothing,  for  the  first  time, 
[ felt  independent. 

By  some  strange  intuitive  education,  I felt  my- 
self all  at  once  a tramp,  and  looked  at  the  jour- 
ney to  Portsmouth  quite  philosophically.  Cu- 
riously, when  the  produce  of  the  many-bladed 
knife  had  been  consumed  and  forgotten,  and  the 
want  of  another  repast  began  to  be  very  un- 
pleasantly remembered  ; it  never  once  occurred 
to  me  to  turn  back,  to  seek  assistance  from  any 
friend,  or  friend’s  friend,  or  boy’s  father,  with 
whom  I had  spent  a holiday  in  London.  It 
never  struck  me  that  if  employment  were  to  be 
found  at  sea,  there  were  docks  and  ships  in 
London.  I was  bound  for  Portsmouth — why  I 
know  not — but  bound  as  irredeemably  as  if  I 
had  a passport  made  out  for  that  particular  sea- 
port, and  the  route  was  not  by  any  means  to 
be  deviated  from.  If  the  London  Docks  were 
situated  in  New  York,  and  if  Blackwall  were 
the  port  of  Bombay,  they  could  not,  in  my  mind, 
have  been  more  unattainable  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  sea,  than  they  were,  only  a mile  or  so 
off.  I was  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Bogryne.  I seem- 
ed to  have  done  with  him  ages  ago.  I had  quite 
finished  and  settled  up  accounts  with  him ; so  it 
appeared  to  me.  He,  and  the  days  when  I wore 
clean  linen,  and  was  Master  Anybody,  with  a 
name  written  in  the  fly-leaf  of  a ciphering-book ; 
with  a play-box.  and  with  friends  to  send  me 
plum-cakes  and  bright  five-shilling  pieces,  were 
fifty  thousand  miles  away.  They  loomed  in  the 
distance,  just  as  the  burning  cities  might  have 
done  to  Lot’s  wife,  very  dimly,  indeed. 


It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  I well  remember 
loitering  some  time  about  Vauxhall,  and  won- 
dering whether  that  hot,  dusty  road — with  the 
odors  of  half-a-dozen  bone-boiling  establishments 
coursing  up  and  down  it  like  siroccos — could  be 
near  the  fairy  establishment  where  there  were 
always  fifty  thousand  additional  lamps,  and  to 
which  young  Simms  at  Bolting  House  had  been 
— marvelous  boy  ! — twice  during  the  midsum- 
mer holidays.  After  listlessly  counting  the  fat 
sluggish  barges  on  the  river,  and  the  tall  dusty 
trees  at  Nine  Elms  (there  was  no  railway  sta- 
tion there  then),  I set  out  walking,  doggedly.  I 
caught  a glimpse  of  myself  in  the  polished  plate- 
glass  window  of  a baker’s  shop,  and  found  my- 
self to  be  a very  black  grimy  boy.  Vagabond- 
ism had  already  set  its  mark  upon  me.  I look- 
ed, so  long  and  so  earnestly,  in  at  the  baker’s 
window,  that  the  baker — a lean,  spiky  Scotch- 
man, whose  name  (McCorquodale,  in  lean,  spiky 
letters  above  his  shop-front)  looked  like  himself, 
appeared  to  think  I was  meditating  a bold  bor- 
der foray  on  his  stock  in  trade,  and  rushed  at 
me  so  fiercely  round  his  counter  with  a bread- 
tin,  that  I fled  like  a young  gazelle.  I plod- 
ded down  the  Wandsworth  road,  blushing  very 
much  as  I passed  people  in  clean  shirts  and 
well-brushed  clothes,  and  pretty  servant-maids, 
dressed  out  in  ribbons,  like  Maypoles,  laughing 
and  chattering  in  the  gardens  and  at  the  doors 
of  suburban  villas.  I had  a dreadful  qualm,  too, 
on  meeting  a boarding-school  for  young  gentle- 
men in  full  force,  walking  in  procession  two-and- 
two.  As  I passed  the  master — a stout  man  gen- 
teelly garoted  in  a white  neckcloth,  and  walking 
severely  with  the  youngest  pupil  as  if  he  had 
him  in  custody — I shivered.  Bolting  House  and 
Mr.  Bogryne  loomed,  for  an  instant,  not  in  the 
distance,  but  close  upon  me.  Good  gracious  I I 
thought — what  if  there  should  be  some  masonic 
intercourse  between  preceptors  relative  to  the 
recovery  of  runaways  ; some  scholastic  hue- 
and-cry  ; some  telegraphic  detection  of  chivy- 
ing 1 But  the  schoolmaster  passed  me  in  silence, 
merely  giving  me  a glance,  and  then  glancing 
at  his  boys,  as  if  he  would  say,  44  See,  young 
gentlemen,  the  advantage  of  being  boarded, 
washed,  and  educated  in  an  establishment  W'here 
moral  suasion  is  combined  with  physical  devel- 
opment (Times,  August  20).  If  ever  you  neg- 
lect your  use  of  the  globes,  or  sneer  at  your  pre- 
ceptors, or  rebel  at  pies,  you  may  come,  some 
day,  to  look  like  that.”  The  last  and  biggest 
boy,  in  a checked  neckcloth  and  a stand-up  col- 
lar, as  I made  way  for  him  on  the  pavement, 
made  a face  at  me.  It  was  so  like  the  face  I 
used  to  make  at  the  ragged  little  boys,  when 
Bogryne’s  boys  went  out  walking,  that  I sat 
down  on  a dog’s  meat  vendor’s  barrow,  and 
cried  again. 

By  some  circuitous  route  which  took  me,  I 
think,  over  Wandsworth  Common,  and  through 
Roehampton  and  Putney,  I got  that  evening 
to  Kingston-upon-Thames.  The  sun  was  set- 
ting, as  I leaned  over  the  bridge.  I was  tired 
and  hungry ; but,  dismissing  the  idea  of  sup- 
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per,  as  something  not  sufficiently  within  the  1 
range  of  possibility  to  be  discussed,  I certainly  ; 
began  to  feel  anxious  concerning  bed.  Where  I 
or  how  was  it  to  bel  Was  it  to  be  barn,  or 
hay- rick,  or  out-house-!  or  simply  field,  with  the 
grass  for  a pillow,  and  the  sky  for  a counter- 
pane ? My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a 
stranger. 

He  was,  like  myself,  a tramp ; but,  I think  I 
may  say  without  vanity,  he  was  infinitely  more 
hideous  to  look  at.  Short,  and  squat,  and  square- 
ly built,  he  had  the  neck  of  a bull  and  the  legs 
of  a bandy  tailor.  His  hands  were  as  the  hands 
of  a prize-fighter.  They  were  so  brown  and 
homy  that  where  the  wrists  joined  on  to  his 
arm  you  might  fancy  the  termination  of  a pair 
of  leather  gloves.  His  face  was  burnt  and  tan- 
ned with  exposure  to  sun  and  rain  to  a dull 
brick-dust  color ; purple- red  on  the  cheek-bones 
and  tips.  of  the  nose  and  chin.  Both  hands  and 
face  were  inlaid  with  a curious  checker  work  of 
dirt,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  a scrubbing-brush.  His  head  was 
close  cropped  like  a blighted  stubble-field,  and 
his  flabby  ears  kept  watch  on  either  side  of  it, 
like  scare-crows.  He  had  pigs’  eyes  of  no  par- 
ticular color  ; no  eyebrows,  no  beard,  save  a 
stubbly  mildew  on  his  upper  lip,  like  the  mil- 
dew on  a pot  of  paste,  a “ bashed'’  nose,  and  a 
horrible  hare-lip.  He  had  an  indefinite  jacket 
with  some  letters — a W,  I think,  and  an  I — 
branded  on  one  sleeve,  a pair  of  doubtful  trow- 
sers,  and  something  that  was  intended  for  a 
shirt.  None  of  these  were  ragged,  nor  could 
they  be  called  patched,  for  they  were  one  patch. 
Finally,  he  had  a bundle  in  his  hand,  a cap  like 
a disc  cut  out  of  a door-mat  on  his  head,  and 
something  on  his  feet  which  I took  to  be  a pair 
of  fawn-colored  slippers,  but  which  I subse- 
quently found  to  be  a coating  of  hardened  mud 
and  dust  upon  his  skin. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a moment  half-curiousiy, 
half-menacingly ; and  then  said,  in  a shrill  fal- 
setto voice  that  threw  me  into  a violent  perspi- 
ration : 

*•  Where  wos  you  a-going  to  1” 

I replied,  trembling,  that  I was  going  to  bed. 

“And  where  wos  you  a-going  to  sleep 1”  he 
asked. 

I said  I didn’t  know. 

He  stroked  the  mildew  on  hiq  lip,  and  spoke 
again: 

“I  s' pose  now  you’d  be  a young  mid-ship- 
mite  V ’ 

I am  certain  that  I must  have  looked  more 
like  a young  sweep  ; but  I contented  myself 
with  saying  that  I did  not  belong  to  his  Majes- 
ty's service — yet. 

“ What  might  you  be  a-doing  of,  now  1”  he 
demanded. 

It  was  a dreadful  peculiarity  of  this  man  that 
when  he  spoke  he  scratched  himself ; and  that 
when  he  didn’t  speak  he  gave  his  body  an  an- 
gular oscillatory  wrench  backward  and  forward 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  hip,  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing to  rasp  between  bis  jacket  and  his  skin ; 


which  there  is  no  doubt  he  had.  I was  so  fear- 
ful and  fascinated  by  his  uncouth  gestures  that 
| he  had  to  repeat  his  question  twice  before  I an- 
swered ; — then,  not  knowing  what  to  describe 
myself  (for  I could  not  even  assume  that  most 
ambiguous  of  all  titles,  a gentleman),  I said,  at 
hazard,  that  I was  a tailor. 

“ Where  wos  you  a-going  to-morrow  t” 

I said,  hesitatingly,  to  Portsmouth. 

“ Ah ! to  Portsmouth,”  resumed  the  man,  “to 
Portsmouth  surely ! Have  you  got  thruppence  ? ” 

I replied,  humbly,  that  I hadn’t. 

“ No  more  haven’t  I,”  said  the  tramp,  conclu- 
sively ; “ not  a mag.” 

There  ensued  an  ambiguous,  and,  to  me,  some- 
what terrifying  silence.  I feared  that  my  com- 
panion was  indignant  at  my  poverty,  and  that, 
on  the  principle  of  having  meal  if  he  couldn’t 
get  malt,  he  would  have  three-pennorth  of  jack- 
et, or  three-pennorth  of  waistcoat,  or  three-pen- 
north of  blood.  But  I was  agreeably  disappoint- 
ed ; the  villainous  countenance  of  my  companion 
cleared  up  ; and  he  said,  condescendingly : 

“ Pm  a traveler.” 

“And  a very  evil  looking  traveler,  too,”  I 
thought. 

“ If  you  had  got  thruppence,  and  I had  got 
thruppence,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “ I knows  a 
crib  down  yonder  where  we  might  a-snoozed 
snug.  But  if  you  ain’t  got  nuffin,  and  I ain’t 
got  nuffin,”  the  traveler  continued,  quite  in  a 
didactic  style,  “ we  must  turn  in  at  the  Union. 
Do  you  know  what  the  Union  is  1” 

I had  heard  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
the  Union  Jack,  and  one  of  our  boys’  fathers 
was  a member  of  the  Union  Club.  I had  an 
indistinct  notion,  too,  of  an  Union  workhouse  ; 
but  my  fellow-tramp  had  some  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining to  me  that  the  Union  was  a species  of 
gratuitous  hotel  ; a caravansary  kept  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  for  the  special  relief 
of  the  class  of  travelers  known  in  ordinary  par- 
lance as  tramps,  and  in  the  New  Poor-law  Act 
as  “ casual  paupers  ;”  and  where,  in  considera- 
tion of  doing  an  hour’s  work  in  the  morning,  I 
could  be  provided  with  supper  and  a bed. 

We  walked  together  to  the  house  of  the 
relieving-officer  to  obtain  tickets  of  admission. 
The  functionary  in  question  lived  in  a pretty 
little  cottage,  with  a shining  brass  door-plate 
much  too  large  for  the  door,  and  a fierce  bell ; 
which,  every  time  it  pealed,  shook  the  little 
house  to  its  very  honeysuckle.  The  parochial 
magnate  was  not  at  home ; but  a rosy  girl — 
with  an  illuminated  ribbon  and  a species  of 
petrified  oyster  as  a brooch,  and  who  was  his 
daughter,  I suppose — came  to  a little  side-win- 
dow in  the  wall  in  answer  to  our  summons ; 
and,  scarcely  deigning  to  look  at  us,  handed 
us  the  required  tickets.  Ah,  me  ! A twitch,  a 
transient  twitch,  came  over  me  when  I thought 
that  there  had  been  days  when  Master  Some- 
body, in  a prodigious  lay-down  collar  and  white 
ducks,  had  walked  with  young  ladies  quite  as 
rosy,  with  brooches  quite  as  petrified,  and  had 
even  been  called  by  them,  “ a bold  boy.” 
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Misery,  they  say,  makes  a man  acquainted 
with  strange  bed-fellows ; but  shall  I ever  again, 
I wonder,  sleep  in  company  with  such  strange 
characters  as  shared  the  trusses  of  straw,  the 
lump  of  bread,  and  slab  of  Dutch  cheese,  that 
night,  in  the  casual  ward  of  Kingston  work- 
house  1 There  was  a hulking  fellow  in  a smock 
frock,  who  had  been  a navigator,  but  had  fallen 
drunk  into  a lime-pit  and  burnt  his  eyes  out, 
who  was  too  lazy  to  beg  for  himself,  and  was 
led  about  by  a ragged,  sharp-eyed  boy.  There 
were  two  lads  who  tramped  in  company : they 
had  been  to  sea,  and  were  walking  from  Gos- 
port to  London.  My  fellow,  the  man  with  the 
wrench,  had  been  bom  a tramp,  and  bred  a 
tramp  ; his  father  was  a tramp  before  him,  and 
I dare  say  his  children  are  tramps  now. 

“Ycr  see,”  he  deigned  to  explain  to  me,  after 
he  had  dispatched  his  supper,  41 1 likes  change. 
I summers  in  the  country,  and  winters  in  Lon- 
don. There’s  refuges  and  4 ressipockles*  ” (by 
which,  I presume,  he  meant  receptacles),  44  in 
winter  time,  and  lots  of  coves  as  gives  yer  grub. 
Then  comes  spring  time  ; I gets  passed  to  my 
parish — the  farther  off  the  better,  and  I gets  a 
penny  a mile.  When  I gets  there  I goes  ’cross 
country,  on  quite  another  tack.  I knows  every 
Union  in  England.  In  some  they  gives  you 
bread  and  cheese,  and  in  some  broth,  and  in 
some  skillygolee.  In  some  they  gives  you 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  in  some  they 
doesn’t.  You  have  to  work  your  bed  out. 
Here,  Kingston  way,  you  wheels  barrows  ; at 
Guildford  you  pumps ; at  Richmond  you  breaks 
stones ; at  Farnham  you  picks  oakum ; at  Wands- 
worth they  makes  you  grind  com  in  a hand-mill 
till  your  fingers  a’most  drops  off  at  yer  wristes. 
At  Brighton  now,  they’re  a good  sort,  and  only 
makes  you  chop  up  fire-wood ; but  Portsmouth’s 
the  place  ! You’re  a young  un,”  he  pursued, 
looking  at  me  benignantly,  44  and  green.  Now, 
I’ll  give  you  a wrinkle.  If  you’re  a-going  to 
Portsmouth,  you  manage  to  get  there  on  a Satur- 
day night ; for  they  keeps  you  all  day  Sunday, 
and  they  won’t  let  you  do  no  work ; and  they 
gives  you  the  jollicst  blow-out  of  beef  and  taters 
as  ever  passed  your  breast-bone.  The  taters  is 
like  dollops  o’  meal !” 

With  this  enthusiastic  eulogiura  on  the  way 
in  which  they  managed  matters  at  Portsmouth, 
the  traveler  went  to  sleep — not  gradually,  but 
with  a sudden  grunt  and  jerk  backward.  The 
blind  navigator  and  his  guide  had  been  snoring 
valorously  for  half-an-hour  ; and  the  two  sailor 
lads,  after  an  amicable  kicking  match  for  the 
biggest  heap  of  straw,  soon  dropped  off  to  sleep, 
too.  There  was  an  unsociable  tinker  in  the 
corner,  who  had  smuggled  in  a blacking-bottle 
full  of  gin,  notwithstanding  the  personal  search 
of  the  workhouse  porter.  He  gave  no  one, 
however,  any  of  the  surreptitious  cordial,  but 
muddled  himself  in  silence  ; merely  throwing 
out  a general  apothegm  to  the  auditory  that  he 
preferred  getting  drunk  in  bed,  as  44  he  hadn’t 
far  to  fall.”  He  did  get  drunk,  and  he  did  fall. 
I was  too  tired,  I think,  to  sleep ; but  none  of 


my  companions  woke  during  the  night,  save  an 
Irish  reaper,  who  appeared  more  destitute  than 
any  of  us  ; but  whom  I watched,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  tying  up  some  gold  and  silver  in  a 
dirty  rag. 

Next  morning  was  Sunday— a glorious  sun- 
shiny, bird-singing,  tree-waving  Sunday.  They 
turned  us  out  at  eight  o’clock  with  a meal  of 
hot  gruel,  and  without  exacting  any  work  from 
us.  The  hereditary  tramp  and  I walked  together 
from  Kingston  to  Esher.  The  navigator  stop- 
ped in  Kingston,  having  a genteel  begging  walk 
in  the  environs  ; and  the  Irishman  sallied  forth 
London- ward  with  a slipshod  wife,  and  a tribe 
of  ragged  children,  who  had  slept  in  the  wo- 
men’s casual  ward.  With  them  went  the  two 
sailor  lads  ; one  of  whom,  with  a rough  kind- 
ness that  would  have  made  me  give  him  a penny 
if  I had  possessed  one,  carried  the  Irishwoman’s 
sickly  baby. 

44  Why  don’t  you  chuck  them  ere  shoeses  off!” 
asked  my  friend,  as  we  plodded  along.  44  They 
wouldn’t  fetch  nothing,  to  sell,  and  they’re  only 
a bother  to  walk  in,  unless  you  was  to  put  some 
wet  grass  in  ’em.  Look  at  my  trotters,”  he 
continued,  pointing  to  his  feet,  and  tapping  the 
sole  of  one  of  them  with  the  blade  of  his  knife, 
44  They ’se  as  hard  as  bricks,  they  is.  Go  buff- 
steppered — that’s  the  game  !” 

Some  remnants  of  Master  Somebody’s  pride 
in  his  neat  Bluchers  must  have  lingered  about 
me,  for  I declined  the  invitation  to  walk  bare- 
foot. 

44  When  shoes  is  shoes,”  pursued  the  tramp, 
argumentatively,  44they’se  good  for  those  ae 
likes  ’em,  which  I don’t ; but  when  they’re  4 crab- 
shells,’  and  leaky  and  gummy  in  the  soles,  and 
lark-heeled,  the  sooner  you  get  shut  of  ’em  the 
better.  There’s  togs,  too,”  he  pursued,  looking 
with  proper  pride  at  his  own  attire,  44  the  sooner 
you  peels  off  them  cloth  kicksies  the  better. 
There  ain’t  no  wear  in  ’em,  and  they’se  no  good, 
if  you  ain’t  on  the  flash  lay.  My  jacket’s  Guild- 
ford jail ; my  trowsers  is  Dartford  Union  ; and 
my  flannel  shirt  is  the  Society  for  the  ’Ouseless 
poor.  When  I can’t  patch  ’em  no  longer,  and 
they  gets  all  alive  like,  I tears  up.  Do  you 
know  what  4 tearing  up’  is!  A course  you 
don’t.  Well,  I goes  to  a Union  a-night,  and  I 
rips  up  into  bits  every  mortal  bit  I has  upon  me. 
Then  they  comes  in  the  morning,  and  they  puts 
me  into  a sack,  and  they  puts  me  in  a cart, 
and  takes  me  afore  the  beak.  Tearing  up  is 
twenty-one  days,  and  quod  meals,  which  is  mind 
ye  reglar,  is  good  for  a cove,  and  freshens  him 
up.” 

Here  he  sat  down  on  a milestone;  and  pro- 
ducing a remarkably  neat  housewife  case,  pro- 
ceeded to  overhaul  all  parts  of  his  apparel  with 
as  much  care  and  circumspection  as  if  they  had 
been  of  purple  and  fine  linen,  catching  up  any 
stray  rents  and  44  Jacob’s  ladders,”  with  a grave 
and  deliberate  countenance. 

How  long  this  man  and  I might  have  kept 
company  I am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  we  soon 
fell  out.  He  descried,  or  fancied  that  he  could 
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descry,  something  in  my  face  that  would  be  sure 
to  attract  the  sympathies  of  the  benevolent,  and 
loosen  their  purse-strings,  or,  as  he  phrased  it, 
“ nobble  the  flats ;”  and  he  urged  me  with  great 
vehemence,  not  only  to  beg  pecuniary  relief  from 
all  passers  by,  but  also  to  diverge  from  the  high 
road,  and  go  “a-grub-cadging,”  i.  e.  to  beg 
broken  victuals  at  small  cottages,  and  gentle- 
men's lodge-gates.  Finding  that  I was  too 
shame- faced,  he  felt  himself,  I suppose,  called 
upon  to  renounce  and  repudiate  me  as  unworthy 
his  distinguished  company  and  advice ; and,  tell- 
ing me  that  I wam’t  fit  for  tramping  nohow,  he 
departed  in  great  dudgeon  down  a cross-road, 
leading  toward  Reading.  I never  saw  him  again. 

I walked  that  day — very  slowly  and  painfully, 
for  my  feet  had  begun  to  swell — to  Guildford.  I 
was  very  hungry  and  faint  when  I arrived,  but 
could  not  muster  courage  enough  to  beg.  I had 
a drink  or  two  of  water  at  public-houses,  going 
along,  which  was  always  readily  granted ; and 
I comforted  myself  from  milestone  to  milestone 
with  the  thought  of  a supper  and  bed  at  Guild- 
ford, where  my  ex-mentor  had  informed  me 
there  was  a “stunning  Union.”  But,  woeful 
event!  When  I got  to  Guildford,  it  was  full 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  good  people 
of  that  pleasant  market-town  were  taking  their 
walks  abroad,  after  church-service ; good,  easy, 
comfortable  family  folk — fathers  of  families — 
sweethearts,  in  loving  couples — ail,  doubtless, 
with  cosy  suppers  to  go  home  to,  and  snug  beds 
— and  knowing  and  caring  nothing  for  one  poor, 
•oiled,  miserable  tramp,  toiling  along  the  high- 
way, with  his  fainting  spirit  just  kept  breast-high 
by  the  problematical  reversion  of  a pauper’s  pallet 
and  a paupers  crust.  I soon  found  out  the  re- 
lieving-officer,  who  gave  me  my  ticket,  and  told 
me  to  look  sharp,  or  the  Union  would  be  closed ; 
but  I mistook  the  way,  and  stumbled  through 
dark  lanes,  and  found  myself  weeping  piteously 
and  praying  incoherently  in  quagmires;  and 
when  I did  get,  at  last,  to  the  grim,  brick  cas- 
tellated Union-house,  the  gates  were  closed,  and 
admission  to  the  casual  ward  was  impossible. 
The  porter,  a fat,  timid  man,  surveyed  me 
through  the  grate,  and  drew  back  again,  as  by  the 
light  of  a lantern  he  scanned  my  gaunt,  hunger- 
stricken  mien.  He  thrust  a piece  of  bread  to  me 
between  the  bars,  and  recommended  me  to  seek 
the  relieving  officer  again,  who,  he  said,  would 
find  me  a bed.  Then  he  wished  me  good-night, 
and  retreated  into  his  little  lodge  or  den  with 
the  air  of  a man  who  has  got  rid  of  a trouble- 
some customer. 

Good-riight ! It  began  to  rain  and  to  menace 
a thunderstorm ; but  I sat  down  in  a ditch,  and 
devoured  the  bread.  It  was  eleven  o’clock,  and 
I was  wet  to  the  skin ; when,  by  dint  of  dodging 
up  and  down  dark  lanes,  and  knocking  up  against 
posts,  and  bruising  my  shins  over  milestones, 
I got  to  the  relieving  officer’s  again. 

The  relieving  officer  lived  up  a steep  flight 
of  steps ; and  as  I approached  the  bottom  thereof, 
was  peeping  out  at  the  door  to  see  what  sort  of  a 
night  it  was.  He  shook  his  head,  either  at  the 


dirty  aspect  of  the  weather,  or  at  that  of  your 
humble  servant,  and  was  just  about  closing  his 
door,  when  I ran  up  the  steps,  and  caught  him 
by  the  coat-tail. 

“ Dear-a  deary  me !”  said  the  relieving  officer, 
when  I had  explained  my  errand  to  him,  “ dear-a 
deary  me !” 

This  was  perplexing  rather  than  encouraging ; 
and  I waited  some  moments  for  a more  definite 
communication.  But  none  came,  and  the  re- 
lieving officer  kept  staring  at  me  with  a bewil- 
dered expression,  twitching  nervously  at  a watch- 
ribbon  meanwhile,  and  then  whirling  it  round  as 
if  he  intended  presently  to  sling  the  seals  at  my 
head ; but  I made  bold  to  tell  him  what  the  porter 
had  told  me  about  his  finding  me  a bed. 

“Dear-a  deary  me !”  said  the  relieving  officer 
again,  dropping  the  threatened  missiles ; but  this 
time  with  a shake  of  the  head  that  gave  solemn 
significance  to  his  words,  “ Where  am  I to  find 
a bed !” 

This  was  a question  that  I could  not  answer ; 
nor,  apparently,  could  the  relieving  officer.  So 
he  changed  the  theme. 

“There  isn’t  such  a thing  as  a bed,”  he  re- 
marked. 

I don’t  think  that  he  meant  to  deny  the 
existence  of  such  a thing  as  a bed,  taken  in  the 
light  of  a bed,  but  rather  that  he  intended  to  con- 
vey the  impossibility  of  there  being  such  an  in- 
stitution as  a bed  for  such  as  I was. 

“You  must  go  further,”  he  said. 

“Where,  further  1”  I asked  desperately. 

“Oh,  I’m  sure  I can’t  say,”  replied  the  re- 
lieving officer;  “you  must  go  on.  Yes,”  he 
repeated,  with  another  stare  of  bewilderment 
and  clutch  at  his  watch  appendages — “ go  on — 
further — there’s  a good  lad.” 

Whatever  I may  have  found  inclination  to 
respond  to  this  invitation  was  cut  short  by  the 
relieving  officer  shutting  the  door  precipitately, 
and  putting  up  the  chain.  So  I did  go  on,  but 
not  much  further.  I wandered  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  canal,  where  I found  a coal-barge  just  un- 
laden. It  was  very  hard,  and  black,  and  gritty ; 
but  I found  out  the  softest  board,  and  in  that 
barge,  in  spite  of  all  the  rain  and  the  coal-dust,  I 
slept  soundly. 

From  Guildford  to  Farnham  next  day,  through 
Alton ; where,  if  I remember  right,  the  ale  is 
brewed.  My  feet  were  terribly  swollen  and 
blistered ; but,  with  a sullen  pride,  I kept  to  my 
shoes.  I have  those  shoes  to  this  day  in  a neat 
case.  Such  crabshells ! It  was  just  one  o'clock 
when  I walked  into  Farnham,  Hants ; but  I was 
so  tired  out  that,  pending  the  opening  of  my 
hotel,  the  workhouse,  I turned  into  a field,  and 
slept  there  under  a hedge,  until  nearly  eight 
o’clock. 

I may  remark  as  a note- worthy  feature  of  the 
frame  of  mind  I must  have  been  in  during  my 
tramp,  that  although  I was  a sharp  boy,  with  a 
taste  for  art,  and  a keen  eye  for  the  beauties 
of  nature,  I observed  nothing,  admired  nothing 
— nor  smiling  landscapes,  nor  picturesque  vil- 
lages, nor  antique  churches.  I saw,  felt,  thought 
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of  nothing  but  of  the  mortal  miles  I had  to 
walk.  The  counties  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire 
were  to  me  but  vast  deserts  of  coach-roads, 
diversified  by  oases  of  milestones,  with  a Mecca 
or  Medina,  in  the  shape  of  a Union  workhouse, 
at  the  end  of  each  day’s  weary  travel.  I met  way- 
farers like  myself,  but  they  were  merely  dupli- 
cates of  the  sunburnt  tramp,  the  Irish  reaper, 
and  the  drunken  tinker.  There  was,  now  and 
then,  a stray  Italian  boy,  and  an  Alsacian  broom- 
girl  or  so ; and  I once  met  a philanthropist  in  a 
donkey-cart,  who  sold  apples,  onions,  pots  and 
pans,  red  herrings,  Common  Prayer-books,  and 
flannel.  He  gave  me  a raw  red  herring — if, 
being  already  cured,  that  fishy  esculent  can  be 
said  to  be  raw.  Raw  or  cooked,  I ate  it  there 
and  then. 

I never  begged.  Stout  farmers’  wives,  with 
good-humored  countenances,  threw  me  a half- 
penny sometimes,  and  one  pleasant-spoken  gen- 
tleman bade  me  wait  till  he  saw  whether  he 
could  find  sixpence  for  me.  But  he  had  no 
change,  he  said ; and,  bidding  me  good -evening 
in  quite  a fatherly  manner,  rode  away  on  his 
dapple  gray  steed.  Has  he  change  now,  I 
wonder  1 

When  I woke  up,  I went  straight  to  the  work- 
house.  F aroham  did  not  boast  an  Union,  but  had 
a workhouse  of  the  old  school.  The  master  was 
a pleasant  old  man,  with  a large  white  apron,  and 
gave  me  a liberal  ration  of  bread  and  cheese.  I 
happened  to  be  the  only  occupant  of  the  ward 
that  evening,  and  being  locked  up  early,  I had 
time  to  look  about  me,  and  select  the  cleanest  and 
softest-looking  truss  of  straw.  The  whitewashed 
walls  were  covered  with  the  names  of  former 
tramps ; their  poetical  effusions  and  their  political 
sentiments  were  scratched  with  nails  or  scrawled 
in  charcoal.  John  Hind  had  labored  hard  to  rhyme 
44  workhouse”  with  “ sorrow but,  although  he 
had  covered  some  six  feet  of  wall  w'ith  his  efforts, 
he  had  not  succeeded.  Some  anonymous  hand 
had  scrawled  in  desperate  Roman  capitals,  “ God 
help  the  poor to  which  I said  Amen.  Mr.  Jack 
Bullivant  had  recorded  in  energetic  but  untrans- 
cribable  terms  his  disapproval  of  the  quality  of 
the  cheese ; and  J.  Naylor  had  given  vent  to  his 
democratic  enthusiasm  in  “Hurrah  for  uni” — 
something  which  looked  like  unicorn,  but  was 
intended,  1 fancy,  to  mean  “universal  suffrage.” 
Chartism  was  the  great  wall-cry  in  those  days. 
Close  to  the  door  was  the  sign-manual  of  “ Paul 
Sweeny,  bound  to  London,  with  Fore  Kids.” 
Motherless  perhaps. 

There  had  been  one  44  casual”  in  before  me ; 
but  he  was  taken  so  violently  ill  immediately 
after  his  admission,  that  he  had  been  removed 
into  another  out-house,  on  to  a truckle-bed,  the 
rules  of  the  establishment  not  permitting  his 
being  transferred  to  the  infirmary.  The  poor 
wretch  lay  groaning  piteously,  as  I could  hear 
with  painful  distinctness  through  the  thin  wall 
that  separated  him  from  the  casual  ward.  His 
groans  became  at  last  so  appalling  that  they 
worked  me  into  an  agony  of  terror;  and  I clung 
to  the  locked  door  (in  the  centre  of  which  there 


was  a largish  grating)  and  beat  against  it,  to  the 
great  disgust  and  irritation  of  the  porter ; who, 
with  a lantern  at  the  end  of  a pitchfork,  came  in 
to  look  at  the  moribund  occasionally,  and  who 
made  a rush  at  me  at  last  as  he  would  have  done 
at  a young  bull.  44  It's  all  over  with  him,”  he 
said  to  me,  in  remonstrance;  44 so  where’s  the 
good!  The  doctor’s  gone  to  a birth ; but  we’ve 
give  him  a bottle  of  stuff  till  he  comes,  and  made 
him  comfable.  So  lie  down.” 

Whatever  the  44  stuff”  was-— doctor’s  stuff, 
kitchen  stuff,  or  household  stuff — the  miserable 
man  continued  44  moaning  of  his  life  out,”  as 
the  porter  said,  querulously,  until  it  was  almost 
morning.  Then  the  doctor  (a  pale,  over- worked, 
under-paid  young  man,  with  tight  trowsors  and 
spectacles,  always  in  a chaise  and  a perspira- 
tion) came ; and  I heard  him  tell  the  porter  that 
the  man  would  44  go  off  easily.”  He  presently 
did. 

They  let  me  out  at  eight  o’clock — sick,  dizzy, 
and  terrified.  44 1 told  you  so,”  the  porter  said, 
with  apologetic  complacency, 44  he  went  off  quite 
4 comfable.’  ” This  was  his  epitaph.  Who  he 
was,  or  what  he  was — where  he  came  from,  or 
whither  he  was  going — no  man  knew,  and  it 
was  no  man’s  business  to  inquire.  I suppose 
they  put  him  in  the  plain  deal  shell,  which  I saw 
the  village  carpenter  tacking  together  as  I turn- 
ed down  the  street,  and  so  lowered  him  under 
ground.  They  might  have  written  44  comfable” 
on  his  tombstone,  for  any  purpose  a word  would 
serve — if  they  gave  paupers  tombstones,  which 
they  do  not. 

But  this  poor  dead  unknown  man  did  me  & 
service.  For,  whether  I was  superstitious,  or 
whether  my  nerves  were  unstrung,  or  whether 
repentance  at  my  obdurate  folly  came  tardily, 
but  came  at  last,  I went  no  further  on  the  way 
to  Portsmouth,  but  thought  I wouldn’t  go  to 
sea,  just  at  present,  and  tramped  manfully  back 
to  Ealing,  determined  to  take  all  Mr.  Bogryne 
could  give  me,  and  be  thankful.  But  I did  not 
get  what  I expected  and  what  I deserved.  I 
found  anxious  friends  just  on  the  point  of  put- 
ting out  bills  of  discovery,  as  for  a strayed  pup- 
py ; I found  a fatted  calf  already  slaughtered — 
kindness,  affection,  forgiveness,  and  home. 

There  was  but  one  drawback  to  my  happinoss. 
With  some  strong  pre-conccived  notion  of  tho 
dreadful  company  I must  have  been  keeping, 
and  the  horrible  dens  I must  have  sojourned  in, 
my  relations  and  friends  found  it  to  be  their 
bounden  duty  to  wash  me  continually.  When 
it  wasn’t  warm  bath,  it  was  yellow  soap  and 
scrubbing-brushes  ; and  when  it  wasn’t  that,  it 
was  foot-bath.  I was  washed  half  away.  I was 
considerably  chafed,  and  morally  hustled,  too, 
by  good  pious  relatives  in  the  country  ; who, 
for  many  months  afterward,  were  forever  send- 
ing me  thick  parcels ; which,  seeing,  I thought  to 
be  cakes  ; which,  opening,  I found  to  be  tracts. 

I have  walked  a good  deal  to  and  fro  on  tho 
surface  of  this  globe  since  then ; but  I have 
never  been  to  sea — cn  similar  terms — since, 
any  more. 
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“ t int*  after  nrj£jjfe)r‘  otir  drop  frotn  ibe 

.Mm  /’  and  m*n  ?fa*p each  other's  hand*  a^td-. 
look  irt  *mch  other's  foie®,  and  fray  : ’*  Who  now 
shall  gftidft  m»  Ship  oi  Si ate V1  " Who/*  in  the 
togus^e  o f am  rpctenily  selected  to  dirtrrf  the 
of  our  Republic/  * * Whc  shall 
lake  the  honored  pieces  of  the  men .whs  ha  Vo 
left  their  impress  upon  tho  fame  vpji  history 
of  their  country ; who  wore  link*  of  the  chain 
which  bound  the  paUl  generation  to  the  prefreot. 
hut  *h o arc  now  on  the  tnber‘#i$*  of that  nar- 
row line  which  divides  Time  from  Elervuir * 
Who,  with  patriotic  courage  j^nd  *iate«mrin!Uca 
forecasts,  are  to  guide  tii  in  the  stjorptw  that* 
tmiKt  inevitably  threaten  u*<  tu  tho  development 
of  our  resources  a*  a nation,  our  position  of  vast 
responsibility  a#  the  great  civu^sdorate,  aelf*gttV' 
eming  power  of  the  world  V\ 

Verily,  the  44  great  be&rt  of  the  nation,  awed 
and  subdued,  throbs  heavily  at  the  portals  of  the 
Great  Statesman**  grave 

It  would  be  a work  of  supeferbgiticn  to  enter 
into  any  regular  dot  wl,  in  an  wnifle  like  the  pm< 
ent,  of  the  life  and  career  of  Djumt.  WcaeTee 
The  journals  of  the  da y*  In  elaborate  <xdunrme  , 
ministers,  in  extended  discou/we*  fwm  the  put- 
pit;  dignitaries  uf  tho  Bar  and  the  Bench..  ha 
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LIKE  the  sound  of  the  BU  of  a mighty  Oak  iri 
the  etillnes*  vf  the  woods,  has  fall  mi  upon 
our  startled  land  the  intelligence  of  t he  death  of 
p4  W?el  W asrrtu  ? Vague  mmon,  imleed,  had 
reached  use,  that  the  great  *t  atec-mart  way  ill ; 
,r&%x;  *****  he  ynx  nigh  onto  then,  that 

'**93. [ in  his  saddle,  o*fcr»eemf?  his  farm  at 
M&fshbsild  . that  hi?  had  the  “ Fishery  Question’'* 
under  coneide rotum  <W  he  sraa  angling  along 
‘die  pfoassjtt  truut-brooL*  of  his  beloved  home- 
^ead;.  that  the  V'  Cuba  Disturbance’*  was  occu- 
pying his  Serious  attention — and  the  like  but 
n midst  of  these  varying  report#,  cornea  the 
spkte- 1 i ght n in g,  and  V splinters,  the  hopes 
$£. wltion*”  xn  th\r  brief  words t ' 

*XUjimu  Wtosts*  r»  DfAtr^, 

Yey.  the  Oat  has  fallen  ( WrioiIt, 

she  Spruce ; J4ctfaoN,  the  fatal  wart 

Rid^ry ; graceful  Elm  ; Q+u Hotf*?; 

£b<  fnfry,  erect  ^outh^m  fine ; all  had  gone  be- 
fore |wn — nil  weir  penetrate,  The  North  gave 
op,  rnd  the  Natnh  had  kept  not  back  the  W|*l 
*nd  ifc*  £U*t  h*n  *t  UwUral  together  in  this 
iwti  work  sf  IK*  re*/" 

r*%  vi  —No.  ait  — F# 
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history  and  manners;  his  vast  endowments  of 
genius ; Ids  masterly  oratory  ; and,  lastly,  the  in- 
cidents connected  with  his  closing  hours,  and  the 
last  scene  of  all  that  ended  bis  eventful  earthly 
history. 

We  begin  by  condensing  from  an  able  article 
in  a Boston  journal,  written  by  one  who  had 
known  Mr  Webster  intimately,  throughout  his 
active  public  life,  the  following  account  of  his 
family,  himself,  and  Iris  consecutive  career- 


spontaneous  tributes,  or  studied  eulogies  ; poli- 
ticians in  partisan  halls — all  have  published  or 
spoken  of  the  main  events  in  the  career  of  their 
illustrious  subject,  ft  will  be  the  object  of  the 
present  paper  to  condense  from  these,  and  to 
present  from  original  sources,  a brief  genealogy 
of  Mr  Webster  ; a consideration  of  his  charac- 
ter, from  those  who  have  knotvn  him  the  longest 
and  the  best ; anecdotes  and  incidents  connect- 
ed with  his  private  and  public  life  and  personal 
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•»  (V\ niki.  Webster  was  the  son  of  Ebrnekkr 
Webster  of  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
born  m that  pari  of  Salisbury  now  called  Bo*cawen, 
on  the - eighteenth  of  January,  1782.  Hit  father  was 
a captain  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  became 
subsequently,  though  not  bred  a lawyer,  one  of  the 
Judge*  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  received 
hi*  academical  education  at  Exeter  and  Dartmouth. 
He  ticgan  hi*  college  studies  at  the  latter  seminary' 
in  1707,  and  received  his  degree  in  1801  During 
the  intervals  of  study  he  taught  o school.  After 
leaving  college,  he  took  charge  of  an  academy  at 
Pryebunr,  in  Maine.  He  then  applied  hunself  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  first  with  Mr.  Thompson,  a lawyer 
of  Salisbury,  and  next  with  Christopher  Gore,  of 
Boston,  who  afterward  became  Governor  of  M a*sa- 
cbnaell.H  He  came  to  Boston  m 1804,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  following  year. 

* Mr.  Webster**  father  at  this  time  strongly  urged 
him  to  take,  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Plea*  in  New  Hampshire,  which  was  tendered 
for  his  acceptance  ; but  the  son  fortunately  resisted 
the  temptation — for  such  it  then  appeared  in  the  eyes 
of  every  body,  lie  remained  a*  Boscawen  till  his 
father’s  death,  in .1907.  He  then  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  where  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Dexter,  Story.  Mason.  and  other 
men,  who  became  eminent  ul  the  bar  and  in  public 
life.  Mr,  Webster  was  chosen  Representative  to 
Congress  in  November,  1812.  and  took  his  first 
seat  in  Congress  at  the  extra  session  in  May,  1813. 


On  the  10th  of  June,  in  that  year,  he  delivered  his 
first  speech  in  that  ix*dy,  on  the  subject  of  the  Orders 
in  Council,  and  there  he  gave  clear  mam  festal  ions 
of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  which  his  sub- 
sequent career  brought  out  into  so  full  a develop 
me  hi. 

“ H«  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  18M,  and  in 
December,  1815,  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  de 
voted  himself  to  legal  practice.  His  reputation  as  n 
lawyer  had  now  risen  high,  and  for  five  or  six  year* 
he  had  little  to  do  with  politics.  In  15*20  he  served 
as  an  Elector  of  President,  and  in  1821  as  a member 
of  the  State  Convention  which  revised  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts, 


In  1822  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Boston  district,  and  immediately 
be&Mfte  a leading  memter  of  that  body.  His  speech 
on  Greek  Independence  was  delivered  i.n  1823. 

*\Mr  Webster  vvas  re-elected  to  Congress  from 
Boston  in  1824,  He  delivered  the  Address  on  laying 
the  comer  sTone  of  the  Bunker  Hd!  Monument  in 
1825.  He  whs  again  chosen  to  Congress  in  1820. 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  & Ser»a»ot 
of  the  United  States  bv  the  Legislature  of  Mash* 
chnsetts.  In  the  KWtvr  year  he  delivered  his  Eulogy 
on  Adams  and  Jefferson 

“ Mr.  Webster’s  * Great  Speech,'  as  it  is  deservedly 
called — great,  both  for  its  intrinsic  qualities  and  fo» 
lis  cffeeis  upon  the  public  mind — was  delivered  in 
the  Senate  on  the  20th  of  January,  1830.  in  the  de- 
hate  on  what  are  called  ‘ Foot’s  Resolutions.’  Next 
to  the  Constitution  itself,  this  speech  »s  esteemed  u> 
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eiottepil  vote  of  Massachuaette.  Ouxhe  ititetioti  of  f-jKiined f.  stead fast,  nmnov&blp.  You  amid  tcal- 
0ettt;ir4  w ^fjiUurr . was . ■ m*  culart  him.  (ike  a.  pfanrf!"  His  life  Was  a 'Series 

etassstt  ssljss&xa  ->:  f “ “* » ««•; «“■«*■  n Eg 

*bre*»kiag  up  of  th*  -cabinet.  f.U  >h*  /neitibeyi  of  *f  tSLVltia  roost  ill stin guwhed  public  labor*  be- 
wbtdb,  cixa^ 'Mr,  WetAter,  ytaiisned . ' their "jiiiccs * gm  ; '*  and  ♦Aenc^forwartL"  remarks  *me  of  hi* 
TIk  9l  Uis  jii  offijo  W**  ilw  .Auli^  bMe*t  coaleicttm^xuntH,  a*  be  dcvi/ted  iiliiwJf,  the 

at^r  ’,fh,s  y^lh,«.^nergie«  offal*  manhood. 

«r&  and  *irnce.  tm  m *i&  hi  * ioorfmitmcM  and  *W  ^adtamrud  WW1  lurt  r^r  *«*»•  to 
ihncfttt/mr»c'  disjrolh  with  lire*?  Dntxin.  the  affaiM  of  U^islaiiori  ant]  diplomacy,  pre§er\T 

ofuj  -ihifc,  Mr.  Webster  vsupm)  ihe  ;lpg  the  peace,  keeping  uu&uliitMl  the  honor,  «*- 


Office  of  m *££&&$  td&lASe,  oXul  v ti#  air&fn  chioM'n 
,'&jjAtOrr  ■, Xfmt ' Mp**nr%\tem*  m March,  iH$#  0« 
rb*  death  of . ’General  Ts?finir,  in  Myi  and  the 
m&mi&tn  of  Mr.,  f ilhnor*  to  tivef  President^  he  w as 
Mm  ij» pMUik  d Secretary  of  State*  and  ia  this  hfficutr 
he  4/*5  ut  Marshfield,  on  the  .rooming  of  the  fcftU  of 

\ViWiwr*  16^2/*  ^ ; • ■ ' ':  t \ ;:  _ v > . ."' ' / V •’ i.7  ‘ i 

Su£b>  m brief  but  comprehensive  compas«,  Aw 
the  mad  prominent  pmnte  in  the  pub- 

lic life  at  Mr  Wsbater.  A consideration  of  hi* 
a public  man,  §ratheted  partly  from 
the  fihmm  ere  have  xri  dieted,  cmd  partly  ftam 
fmpsijtl  wuccc^  b*  *mbjoine<i  ; 

li  «e*m«  to  'hare  been  uni verrsaUy  conceded, 

•imre  .Mr.  Webster**  death,  that  Id*  ambition 
tkorjb$lio>ut  life,  nr  at  least  thwotlgUbut.hio  djhtife 
public  citre^r.  waa  to  wve  country  , and  to 
dUrntrade  viml  fKrrpetnate  the  ^barter  of  our 
fibenie^.  of  which  he  was  aiiko  t&b  abif«t  e*- 
pwixtdrr  ami  dcfentler. 

Aod  y^ti  look  sit  him — for  tb« 

•itwihy  of  heedful  ^onotderatiba,  K*  a aBW«»  loecd  by  all  who  kn^w  him/  niid  loved  and 
prtrxtt  inda vidiiaf ; the  mn  pf  a poor,  tjtTU^lmg  estberoed  the  mo *t  by  tho«?  who  knew  biro  mn«t 
X<ew  Hampidvire  famteT  , who  ?w»  tho  hi^T^  intimately.  Whilo  his  unaffected,  natural,  inn.^ 
m etsui^nce  /fur  the  Pessra^KT  himself  wa*  dignity  pever  deserted  him,  lie  was  n evert  hoicks 
oat  befaes  hitnj  m fhe  Stadie , by  the  force  of  hi*  in  heart  and  manner,  a*  Hiiupie  arid  unosteiiU- 
^ *»«W  Hlfi  puWtc  :Hfe;,compmed'  a.  period  iiou4  Aa  a rduld.  The  lundlmeaa  aiid  tendernm 
*f  hwly  thirty ^ ' during  which  bo  of  his  heart  wore  *ee«  and  felt  hy  nil  who  tame 


neutral  rights  of  his  country,  and  laying  it* 
foundation  deep  and  sure.  On  all  measure*, 
ip  1)^;,  affectjhg  lii*  country,  he  liaft ' inberihed 
left  the  trace*  of  his  hand 
By  some  iehV%  of  hi  a personal  life?  hy  some 
deep  or  Vauttfui  word,  by  some  «ersicc  of;  hi* 
own,  or  <ii)uie  onmnicmorutiow  oi  the  *eivice»  of 
others,  the  Past  gives  us  back  hi*  name,  ktul 
will  juiss  it  on  and  *xi.  to  the  farthest  Ftii  Ore. M 

Webster  never  b^tr^y^i  the  mere  poUtic/an, 
either  ict  his  public  aet*  or  m hts  epoeche* 
Their  tone  was  &bvay*  elevated  ^£o  uu\i|gntfi<Mi 
appeal,  no  merely  personal  ricflectibo  upon  an 
opponent  no  un patliSnien Ury  alinsion,  ever  en- 
cased hi*  lips,  in  tilie  liottotrt  strife  of  debate  ; 
norv  during  hi*  whole  career  iit  the  ontuicii*  of 
the  nation,  was  heeler  **  called  to  order”  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  cither  body. 

As  a Man.  Vfihi^L  Wri»STS‘ft  was  esteemed 
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the  Line  folder  li  was  pleasant py  ht&V  hi*  talk 
of  oxen.  And  hut  three  day*  before  he  left  the 
earth*  loo  ill  to  fisil  ihesn;  hb  axeiie  lowing, 
came  to  see  their  sick  lord,  and  es  be  stood  in 
his  door,  hi*  great  cattle  were  driven  up,  that  he 
might  smell  their  healthy  breath,  anil  look  hi* 
last  on  those  broad,  generous  faces,  that  were 
never  false  to  him  M?  was  a friend ly  man.  all 
along  the  shore  there  were  plain  men  that  loved 
him — whom  he  also  loved;  « good  neighbor,  a 
good  tnwnwnvvr) — , ^ " , • . 

^ ' MB7  and  »i>ur  to  those  that  lerctd  hwi  oat, 
fia*  to  those  men  that  ^ ought  him,  *we«t  **  summer >'  *’ 

And  *t,ith  all  his  greatness,  we  hi u«t  far  per- 
wilted  lv  regard  bun  in  the  light  that  we  love 
•b**t  io  regard  the.  departed  suiesman  We  love 
to  read  the  simpfo  cordial,  honest  letters,  that 
he  addressed  to  his  farmer  overseer  at  Franklin, 
and  those  to  old  fffoufo  in  which  he  described 
•thfr  ipirugglei  of  his  early  life  in  the  country  : in 
which  humor  sometime#  vies  with  pathos,,  until 
you  both  faugh  and  weep  at  the  felicity  of  fhe 
cotofciiuiti&i.  What,  for  esaw  pte^oofu Id 
he  more  simple,  more  manly,  mote  touch- 
ing, than  the  following  extract J The 
words  of  the  clpairig  paragraph  seem  to 
have  sobbed  as  they  dropped  from  tike 
pen  : " ' • •'’  . 

“ My  Father,  Ebenexer  * — born 

Ml  Kingston,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State, 
in  1739— the  handsomest  man  l ever  $«wt 
except  my  brother  EtKirjwL.  who  ajppetfcd 
to  <tw,  ami  sv  does  he  how  Aoem  JO  m«h  tfo» 
very  finest  human  form  shot  flyer  f.  (aid  eye# 
bn;  ! saw  him  in  hot  coffin— u ■white  tufe- 
heml — .%  tinged  cfook —0  cnniplejtinn  os 
dear  nit  heavenly  light  I Rut  where  am  1 
strartftg'7  ••  v/  ■ Y!  \r\‘  ■ 

“'Hit.  grnv*  has  cloned  upon  hint,  **  11 
has  on  oil  rny  brothers  and  sistrrs.  We 
shall  %wm  Ire  all  together  Rot  Uii.*  15  jMejr 
oncholy— ai»d  I leave  it.  Dent . dear  kin- 
dred blond,.  bow  l love  you  all  ’ 

“ This  fair  field  i*  before  me — } could 
a Iamb  ui.  nay  part  oi  ft.  I have jdo wed 
. ^ l i • and  Miked  it,  and  hoed  ivbai  J never 

mowed  ir.  Somehow,  1 could  never  leant 
a.  10  hang  a scythe1.  I had  not  wit  enough. 

My  brother  Joe  used  w say  that  my  father 
Mill  me  <<*  college  in  order  to  :»nak*  trie 
' . ; , Vq<ml  in  the  rest.  01  the  e.hdtirfen  t iHoifoj 
day  in  July  ~-il  mu*t  have  bexr>  pet*  of  the 
la&t  ytutv  of  WflshingiPn’s  admirasrr*uo/» 
— 1 u.n*  making  bay,  wbti  111  y fntber,  just 
;V^,  where  1 now  see  a,lrjein a/nihg  *3jn  tiye%aU>tit 
^ the  nbddfo  of  the  af^nttfon  The  Hod 

AbI*  l Fomr  j*,.  M,  C. , who  lived  m Cam* r 
bur) , si  s tnilf.S  off,  called  ip  the  hoUM’  . and 
come  i oSa  the  fie  ld  to  if  *>  mV  falbor.  Hf.  w as 
fc  worthy  Wtou dpllf|re-leanied , ifoi  find  itehii  a minis 
te/,  |>tn  wa*  .nM  a pfoKor  Of  any  rtrtffsidcrdilc  uicrur^l 
,kivu-{<,  Mv  father  was  tns  Lrund  s md  soppuyter 
jft/rtdkjrtl  ft  while  pi  IfoJieid,  and  vent  on  his.  w*> 
Whoo  hy  was  gorif.,  my  fuiliei  eafietl  roe  to  him.  ami 
*«  jvitf  down  lt/-m*rivh  <h«  elni.-uit  h hny <tix*k . Hr 
v.ii»i,  ‘ Mv  son,  th«l  is  a worthy  .main  V Jfo  rs  k.'pfiem 
her  of  ,kVfi?n*v*.;  p*es,  to  Philadelphia,  and  £t  >* 
kl:t; .dulfars  a d*y^  while  1 toil  hvrt . it  1*  because  fc.^ 
had  i?»  educuuon, 'Which  1 w-ver  had.  If  I bad  fod 
hie  aarly  edeic.iuoo,  I «hpp||  hau‘  been  in  Ptufode) 
phja  iri  bis  plwcr.  1 came  nesir  ih  as  it  wtu* , fot  ] 
mwKed  a,  ami  now  1 must  work  here  \ vMy  >jr  ^j 
•Mhyifji  snid  I,  > you  shidl  not  work  \ brother  wHd  I 
vidt'^ork'  for  you,  and  w oaj  nur  lurida  dut.%  mid  you 
»hal)  rtfsi^-wnil  I ntvucmbei  to  have  tuiod,  and  l cry 


within  Ibe  charmed  circle  of  .his  intimacy  He 
vi$,  as  we  have  said,  a country  boy  i«  early  life  ; 
and  it  is  etpinently  true,  and  especially  worthy 
pf  rcraark,  that  tho  aasociatiuns  of  the  country 
were  always  uppermost  iri  bfa  bosom,  when  hap- 
pily liberated  from  nfTdrs  of  gwernmept  and  the 
state,  f?e  was  always  happy*  iJ  ere  may  fake  the 
concurrent  testimpiiy  of  hie  ablest  fffonda  end  of 
himself,  wfori  hocouid  escape  from.tbe  y^*rryhyg 
circs  avuf  anxiety*  of  professional  or  public 
fifty  to  tfo;  lytired  and  bomeiy  pursahU  of  Ms 
MarahffoB  ;form,  Tift  m,0Bt  genial  humor 
A ailed  a {>  hfc  d.id  and  aaid  i triple  ttiui>  eu^nged 
n He  loyetl,1*  fpayfc  a fot^ul 
very  harped  writer,4,  who,  from  *mno  dt^OThcc 
oi  opinion  upon  r*  riiUcb  A^tUtcil  ^ubjccl.  rcgftrded 
him  with  po  partial  h«  loved  Put-ttoo;  and 

manly  tibshtf i*y,  He  was 

fond  pf  nature  fintug  (Him  Hompehit^s  motm- 
tain  ec^it^ry , Up  %m an»ail  and  poor  /hid 
risen  .grtM.  and  hjglr,  ami  hontirnbly  fmd  fought 

hie  ^'ay  afoft  waf.  a former « ecu)  took  ^ 


tkiH.  wcRsrta 

ivnimrjrnan’v  delight  Lu  cPQiitry  iliingv ; in  loads 
of  hay,  an  tree*  ; ami  the  oohfo  cptn^ui 

monstrous**  swine.  He  hod  * pKtriarcii's  Ipvti  at 
shcep-7-c hoteO  breedr  thereof  lie  hail  He  took 
delight  in  cows — stmirt -homed  Durhacfisv 
forilshims,  AyiiHhVjrtiAi'A1.tbinipyK.  He  uifol  pa- 
ternal acres  with  his  otvp  He  io>‘c»l  tc  give 

* MT.  Farkvr  does  not  !ichsi‘t«tif  \o  )fisfoufifo,  or  io 
viarc,  that  Mr.  Webster*'  UAii  ?//*  hfStfmvi>»siync?es, 

lor  the  psrt  winch,  lie  Woh  nt\  ttvXrtit  putilir  ipicMiimv.  Re 
tnay  have  hint ; Imt  as  Uvrd  Caiiideo  ^aol  of  To*t  Ui*» 
price  Was  tumiorumy,  nu<f  bs  kM* ^h*t  IVsrteru  y wv>whi 
pay  U” — jjjuJ  Vir  Mr.  Wohsterw  utowy  s.AiorcdJv  it 
win.  .v  d:i  l 
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now  at  the  recollection.  ‘ My  child,*  said  he,  * it  is 
of  no  importance  to  me  ; I now  lire  but  for  my  chil- 
dren ; 1 could  not  give  your  elder  brother  the  advant- 
ages of  knowledge,  but  I can  do  something  for  you. 
Exert  yourself — improve  your  opportunities — learn 
— learn — and  when  1 am  gone,  you  will  not  need  to 
go  through  the  hardships  which  I have  undergone, 
and  which  have  made  me  an  old  man  before  my 
time.'  The  next  May  he  took  me  to  Exeter,  to  the 
Philips  Exeter  Academy — placed  me  under  the  tui- 
tion of  its  excellent  preceptor,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ab- 
bott, still  living.** 

The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  the  insertion 
of  farther  extracts  ; but  the  letters  already  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  will  have  afforded  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  variety  and  richness  of 
Mr.  "Webster's  epistolary  correspondence. 

We  pass  to  an  illustration  or  two  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's oratorical  manner,  and  a few  anecdotes  of 
Mr.  Webster,  connected  with  his  private  life  and 
public  performances.  No  one  who  has  ever 
teen  Mr.  "Webster,  will  need  any  aid  to  memory 
in  recalling  his  personal  appearance,  his  pre- 
eminently marked  features : the  commanding 
height,  the  large  head  and  ample  forehead  ; the 
Urge,  black,  solemn,  cavernous  eyes,  under  the 
pent-house  of  the  overhanging  brows  ; the  firm, 
compressed  lips,  and  broad  chest — all  these  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

We  heard  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  platform  of  the  new  Exchange  in  Wall-street, 
which  was  crowded  with  people  ; but  his  voice, 
in  tones  rather  harsh,  we  thought,  than  musical, 
could  be  heard  to  the  extremest  limit  of  the  vast 
crowd  ; and  well  do  we  remember  his  hesitation 
in  the  choice  of  a word,  which  he  seemed  de- 
termined to  have,  and  which  he  did  have  at  last, 
and  used  with  a most  happy  effect.  “ We  want,'* 
said  he,  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  a national 
bank,  “ an  institution  that  shall — an  institution 
that  has — an  odor  of  nationality  about  it;*1  and 
the  applause  that  followed,  attested  the  force  and 
felicitousness  of  the  figure. 

A friend  recently  mentioned  to  the  writer  an- 
other instance  which  happily  illustrates  this 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Webster,  when  speaking  ex- 
temporaneously. He  seldom  would  make  use 
of  a word  or  words  which  did  not  altogether 
satisfy  him ; when  that  did  happen,  he  would 
strike  from  his  remarks,  by  a short  pause,  the 
word  he  had  first  used,  and  substitute  another. 
If  that  did  not  altogether  please  him,  he  would 
employ  still  another,  and  so  on,  until  he  had  ob- 
tained just  the  word  he  wanted,  and  that  would 
be  uttered  with  such  emphasis  as  he  alone  could 
give  to  language. 

“ A year  or  two  ago,**  continued  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  have  alluded,  “ I heard  him 
speak  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  on 
the  great  Wheeling  Bridge  case.  In  the  course 
of  his  argument,  he  alluded  to  a large  sum  of 
money  involved  in  that  case,  which  had  been  shut 
up  for  many  years  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of 
Georgia : 

u 4 Now,  your  Honors,’  said  Mr.  Webster,  *we 
want  the  Bank  to  come  out — to  show  its  hand — 
to  render  up — to  give  forth — to  disgorge  !’ 

** Any  one,**  said  our  informant,  “who  has 


ever  heard  Mr.  Webster  speak  emphatically,  will 
not  be  surprised  when  I say  that  the  word  4 dis- 
gorge,* as  uttered  by  him  on  the  occasion  I have 
mentioned,  w eighed  about  twelve  pounds  /” 

Many  readers  of  this  sketch  will  perhaps  re- 
member hearing  Mr.  Webster  in  this  city,  in  that 
celebrated  public  dinner-speech  of  his,  wherein 
he  paid  that  magnificent  tribute  to  the  genius 
and  character  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  There 
is  a circumstance  connected  with  one  of  the  finest 
passages  in  this  speech,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  “ You 
could  have  heard** — remarks  a distinguished 
friend  and  correspondent  of  the  writer  hereof, 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  very  near  Mr. 
Webster  on  the  occasion  alluded  to— “ you  could 
have  heard  the  falling  of  a pin  any  where  in  the 
crowded  assemblage,  while  Mr.  Webster  was 
speaking.  When  he  came  to  advert  to  Hamil- 
ton's influence  in  creating  and  establishing  a 
system  of  public  credit,  at  a time  when  it  was 
so  much  needed,  he  illustrated  his  subject  with 
that  memorable  figure : * He  smote  the  rock  of 
the  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams  of 
revenue  gushed  forth:’  and  as  Mr.  Webster  said 
this,  he  brought  his  right  hand  down  upon  the 
table,  to  enforce  the  simile ; and  in  so  doing,  he 
happened  to  hit  a wine-glass,  which  broke,  and 
slightly  cut  his  hand : and  as  the  blood  oozed 
from  the  wound,  he  slowly  wrapped  a white  nap- 
kin around  it,  and  then  finished  the  figure : * He 
touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the  Public  Credit , and 
it  rose  upon  its  feet  V ** 

It  is  the  belief  of  our  informant  that  the  last 
simile  “ sprung  from  the  occasion,**  and  was 
suggested  by  the  white  napkin  and  the  oozing 
blood.  Be  this  as  it  may,  for  mingled  force  and 
appositeness,  the  figure  has  rarely  if  ever  been 
excelled,  even  by  the  great  orator  who  used  it. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Webster's  personal  presence 
was  one  great  element  of  his  matchless  oratory.4 
“ When  he  rose  and  came  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  with  a small  roll  of  manuscript  in 
his  hand,  at  the  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  the  Bunker-Hill  Monument,**  said  a distin- 
guished jurist  of  this  city,  “ and  cast  a glance  at 
the  sea  of  two  hundred  thousand  faces  turned  up 

* Of  the  recent  portraits  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  most 
life-like  and  truthful  that  we  have  seen,  is  one  engraved 
from  a daguerreotype,  taken  not  long  since  in  Boston. 
Mr.  C.  L Elliott,  our  distinguished  artist,  visited 
Marshfield  late  in  August,  to  execute  a full-length  picture 
of  Mr.  Webster,  for  which  he  had  a most  liberal  commis- 
sion from  a gentleman  of  wealth  in  this  city.  But  the 
arrival  of  the  British  Minister  at  Marshfield,  ill  health, 
and  the  troubles  of  “the  Fishery”  question,  caused  a 
postponement  of  the  sittings  to  October.  But  October 
was  too  late : and  a perfect  counterpart  of  the  great  states- 
man was  thus  lost  to  his  country  and  to  the  world.  The 
profile  sketch  of  Mr.  Webster,  above  given,  is  from  a 
daguerreotype  taken  from  life  a short  time  before  his 
death,  for  his  friend  and  private  secretary,  Charles  Law- 
man, Esq.  The  full-length  sketch  delineated  in  the  en- 
graving on  the  next  page,  was  taken  in  June  last,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Lanman.  Mr.  Webster  sat  carelessly  un- 
der a tree  at  Marshfield,  which  he  planted  with  his  own 
hands  thirty  years  ago  The  portrait  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  also  from  a daguerreotype  from  life,  taken  with- 
in a few  weeks  of  his  death,  also  in  possession  of  Mr 
Lanman. 
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tr*-Wlh  in  tW  Cijrftur  Ipafk,  ikfj  day  4fW* 
Vfi  Kgys»cfc  wpertti,  a frimd  *aui  io  turn  : 

‘Ml  Wefottet)  that  will  he  o rtitnojl* 

'•’-<.  ’ :vi-.wch,  io  s-^;  'VV-  '&:K-yxir 

* We  aha#  fc#e>‘*$sfeJ  Mr  Wcrbsinr,  taking 
• df  hi*  hu>.  and  -ba.v.m£  W Imim!  over  \*x» 

| “ &\?>  X^JtsoitW 

■:*A  shall  *t*  $5?*:^  .v>  ; * ' ..  ./* 

Apf  she?  fad  ss/r^-a  nil  ifee  country — and 
*lfee  world  When  I>aniel  Wehcter?  with  bi» 
■'i-Likf  (uflirunft^y^t,  looked  through  ih*  glam* 
Vopie  tif  lb*?  Senate  chamber,  j&rzf  which  rbe 
•■nner  ofHis  country  was  Coaling,  ht  ga%6 
. ,i\Urjaac^  lo  vvoriln  which  wrll  be  ?mmn?Ul 
the  earth  *m  which  that  Gapiiol  <i4&od*. 
apeechfcA  ot  no  other  AntewaTi,  who  h**» 
\vt/%ed,  vf*U  be  read  »o  long  or  to  widely 
. . Y y> .tha$£  '&€•  ft intm*  Wjw*T#a.; 

ftlti  *W e 1*1* v ht  declared  by  all  who  knew 
intimately;  to  b*  in  private  conversation 
►v»e  of  the  fl»ost  vnteriuitiin^  and  intinicti** 
W?  nontpaniona.  Ht?  hdd  h great  fund  «f  m- 
; i ■;  dofes  of  men  uwf  oyeht^  which  be  tided  ki 
white  with  itunuiable  ejieet  A biographer, 
already  quoted,"*  mentions,  among  others,  the 
following : 

“ Oue  ru^H),,  before  railroads  Wfrre  built,  be  was 
bitced  to  ttiiike  a journey  by  private  conveyance 
Crura  Baltimore  to  W as}]  1 ngtmi . Tlu?  man  who  drover 
ihe  wttjroh  was  such  an  iiMooking  fellow,  ami  told 
m mm\y  siortfct  of  robberies  and  murder?,  that,  be- 
fore they  bad  gone  far,  Mr.  Webster  was  somewhat 
alarmed.  At  last  the  wagdn  stopped,  in  (he  midst 
pf  a dense  wood,  when  the  man,  turning  suddenly 
round  to  his  oasseiiget,  exclaimed  fiercely,  * Now, 
sir,  tell  rue  who  you  are  l}  Mr-  Webster  replied,  in 
a faltering  voice,  und  ready  to  sprung  from  the  ve- 
hicle, *1  am  Daniel  Webster,  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts  !’  ‘ Wtat,>  rejoined  the  driver, 

grasping  him  warmly  by  the  band,  * are  you  Webster  ? 
Thank  God  ! thank  God ! You  were  such  mi  ugly 
chap,  that  f took  you  for  a high  way-man.*  This  i* 
tiie  suitsiancc  of  the  story,  hut  liie  precise  words 
used  by  Mr,  Webster  himself  cun  not  be  reddled, 
nor  the  inimitable  horj^mmie  with  wiueh  it  was  re- 
lated by  hiin,’* 

“ When  entmainiflg  a party  at  dinner  or  holding 
a levee,  Mr.  Wolwier  always  boM  ihc  gevflaroii 
superbly ; W'hr.n  out  upon  « fishing  excutwidn,  hr 


or  «k  wuimTisu. 

to  hi>  from  the  ampidiiteotrc  lit  low,  ami  thru 
bcdseii  up  id  tin*  jtvMhtnMt  tewi-ring  above  him 
into  the  'Dr^f  htv  c)t'.\r  air,  he  looked  the  if 

rr#-r  earthly  thariaf  Ki*spt>kc  it  T 

M j Cwf^cfc#  W'  M i«<tf,  i h hi*  wotk 

upon  Mr  \Vebst4rr,  tihif  givbh  tis  a very  ervid 
ek?hch  ot  the  scene  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  at 
the  cooclu.-iou  df  the  great  orator's  “Great 
SpeNerh,1'  in  reply  to  Mr  Hatwf,  of  South 
Carolina: 

r*  The  speech  wvs  over,  but  the  tones  of  the  orator 
atiii  JxTi^ered  iSfimi  the  >ar,  .and  the  Bitdit>nceV  unccm- 
«ri o?X3  of  the  c!wu,  retuincd  their  positions.  The 
coddt^ntfnc^  tlm  heaving  breast^  the  snf- 
-eye,  attested  the  dontmued  infJHence  of  the 
*p*:Tl  OfMVii  tbern.  Hand%  that  in  the  excitement  of 
\tte  tuomcni  had  slight  each  other,  still  remained 
rlcraed  in  an  unconscious  grasp.  Eye  still  turned 
no  *0*,  io  receive  and  repay  mntUftl  sympathy  ; and 
erery  whert^  around  Feeaied  forgetfulness  of  all  but 
t he  ortflofs  presence  and  words.  Wiicu  the  Viee- 
Fn^sidcnr,  fixsUunng  to  dissolve  the  spell,  called  to 
Q$4tsrJt:  «t der  ? There  mrver  wn»  u deeper  stnitieas 
— » rowmem^  not  a gesfuw*  had  burn  made— 
»'hi5^T  uttered— >>rdcr  V Sifeunc  could  ahuost 
h*«e  itaelf,  it  supc mat u rally  still  T.b# 

'$&&£*■?.  *34  \oo  OT.orj)f>wenuff  to  oUowr  vjmy.sinii  by 

wrcf  or  ham!  ft  .virai s as  if  unc  wfta  a ift 

c>4>t^n  pnf«]yx»?.d.  Bui  thy  te^ertdinx  hammer  of 
Sfc*  (ThAtv  awoke  them  with  a stan>— and  With  Vine: 
4«i 1 wuv  dpep  bfcutii . the’ 

weeW.  jrdufff— -thfi  crowded  «Asym- 
Uy  ‘»p  and  ucptiried,^ 

At  the  Po»c#uient’y  on  the  yaoan  evening, 
W id^.er  ^*;-rt  the  u obsptyed  of  nil  observers;” 
Uketiflr  i&t  *’Tivn  ot  ifce  night” — ^the  centre  of 


A*  Mr  Webner  tm  ffalktng  dnyvn  the 
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his  Isst  speech  in  New  York,  at  Niblo’s  saloon,  Mr. 
Webster  was  telling  stories  at  his  dinner-table,  as 
unconcernedly  as  if  he  was  only  intending  to  take 
his  usual  nap.  On  being  questioned  as  to  what  he 
proposed  to  say,  he  remarked  as  follows : * I am 
going  to  be  excessively  learned  and  classical,  and 
shall  talk  much  about  the  older  citizens  of  Greece. 
When  I make  my  appearance  in  Broadway  to-mor- 
row, people  will  accost  me  thus — Good  morning, 
Mr.  Webster.  Recently  from  Greece,  1 under- 
stand ; how  did  you  leave  Mr.  Pericles  and  Mr. 
Aristophanes  V ” 

The  following  is  one  among  the  many  New 
Hampshire  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Webster  was 
in  the  habit  of  occasionally  narrating  to  his 
friends.  It  is  given  by  Mr.  Lanman  in  nearly 
the  narrator’s  own  words : 

44  Soon  after  commencing  the  practice  of  my  pro- 
fession at  Portsmouth,  I was  waited  on  by  an  old 
acquaintance  of  my  father’s,  resident  in  an  adjacent 
county,  who  wished  to  engage  my  professional  serv- 
ices. Some  years  previous,  he  had  rented  a farm, 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  he  could  purchase 
it,  after  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  for  one  thousand 
dollars.  Finding  the  soil  productive,  he  soon  de- 
termined to  own  it,  and,  as  he  laid  aside  money  for 
the  purchase,  he  was  prompted  to  improve  what  he 
felt  certain  he  would  possess.  But  his  landlord  find- 
ing the  property  greatly  increased  in  velue,  coolly 
refused  to  receive  the  one  thousand  dollars,  when  in 
due  time  it  w as  presented ; and  when  his  extortion- 
ate demand  of  double  that  sum  was  refused,  he  at 
once  brought  an  action  of  ejectment.  The  man  had 
but  the  one  thousand  dollars,  and  an  unblemished 
reputation,  yet  I willingly  undertook  his  case. 

“The  opening  argument  of  the  plaintiff’s  attorney 
left  me  little  ground  for  hope.  He  stated  that  he 
could  pr#ve  that  my  client  hired  the  farm,  but  there 
was  not  a word  in  the  lease  about  the  sale,  nor  was 
there  a word  spoken  about  the  sale  when  the  lease 
was  signed,  as  he  should  prove  by  a witness.  In 
short,  his  was  a clear  case,  and  I left  the  court- 
room at  dinner-time  with  feeble  hopes  of  success. 
By  chance,  I sat  at  table  next  a newly-commission- 
ed militia  officer,  and  a brother-lawyer  began  to  joke 
him  about  his  lack  of  martial  knowledge  ; 4 Indeed,’ 
he  jocosely  remarked,  ‘ you  should  write  down  the 

orders,  and  get  old  W to  beat  them  into  your 

sconce,  as  I saw  him  this  morning,  with  a paper  in 

his  hand,  teaching  something  to  young  M in  the 

court-house  entry.’ 

44  Can  it  be,  I thought,  that  old  W , the  plain- 
tiff in  the  case,  was  instructing  young  M , who 

was  his  reliable  witness  ? 

44  After  dinner,  the  court  was  re-opened,  and 

M was  put  on  the  stand.  He  was  examined 

by  the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  and  certainly  told  a clear, 
plain  story,  repudiating  all  knowledge  of  any  agree- 
ment to  sell.  When  he  had  concluded,  the  opposite 
counsel  with  a triumphant  glance,  turned  to  me,  and 
asked  me  if  I was  satisfied  l 4 Not  quite,’  I replied. 

44 1 had  noticed  a piece  of  paper  protruding  from 

M ’s  pocket,  and  hastily  approaching  him,  1 seized 

it  before  ne  had  the  least  ideaof  my  intention.  4 Now,’ 
I asked, 4 tell  me  if  this  paper  does  not  detail  the  story 
you  have  so  clearly  told,  and  is  it  not  false  V The 
witness  hung  his  head  with  shame;  and  when  the 
paper  was  found  to  be  what  I had  supposed,  and  in 

the  very  handwriting  of  old  W , he  lost  his  case 

at  once.  Nay,  there  was  such  a storm  of  indignation 
against  him,  that  he  soon  removed  to  the  West. 

44  Years  afterward,  visiting  New  Hampshire,  1 was 
the  guest  of  my  professional  brethren  at  a public 
dinner;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  festivities,  I was 
asked  if  I would  solve  a great  doubt  by  answering  a 
question.  4 Certainly.’  • Well,  then,  Mr.  Webster, 
we  have  often  wondered  how  you  knew  what  was  in 
M ’s  pocket.’” 

But  we  must  bring  this  brief  and  imperfect 


sketch  to  a close.  Of  Mr.  Webster’s  life  it  may 
be  said,  that  “ nothing  became  it  more”  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  consigned  it  to  41  the  God 
who  gave  it.”  A lover  and  a habitual  reader  of 
the  Bible,  he  derived  in  his  dying  hours  his  chief- 
est  support  from  the  divine  consolations  which 
its  teachings  afford.  The  “ rod  and  the  staff” 
of  the  Almighty  were  his  support,  as  he  entered 
upon  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He  who 
never  while  living  spake  or  thought,  save  with 
awful  reverence,  of  the  power  and  presence  of 
God,  went  calmly  to  meet  his  Maker  in  the  world 
beyond  the  grave.  His  profound  intellect  was 
clear,  serene,  unclouded  to  the  last,  triumphing  # 
over  all  the  infirmities  of  physical  decay.  In  the 
sententious  and  beautiful  words  of  another,  “ We 
see,  in  his  deportment  at  the  hour  of  his  last 
great  trial,  the  graceful  submission  of  a truly 
majestic  nature.  We  behold  a lofty  and  com- 
manding intellect  becoming  obedient  to  the  sum- 
mons which  ordered  him  from  a world  he  loved 
but  too  well,  forgetting  none  of  the  duties,  the 
demands,  or  the  proprieties  of  mortal  existence 
about  to  close.  His  life  did  not  end  as  the  lives 
of  most  end,  with  thoughts  of  self  merely,  or 
struggles  to  forget  self.  He  recognized  the  con- 
dition of  those  friends  he  was  about  to  leave 
behind  him,  with  a singular  mixture  of  consider- 
ation, tenderness,  and  collectedness  of  soul.  He 
was  not  only  cool  and  self-possessed  himself,  his 
vigorous  spirit  even  buoyed  up  and  animated 
those  who  surrounded  him  in  his  last  moments. 

He  recognized  his  own  condition  in  the  same 
spirit  of  philosophic  and  self-sustaining  contem- 
plation. He  looked  steadfastly  in  the  face  of  the 
grim  messenger,  and  calmly  held  out  the  hand 
of  recognition  as  he  approached.  He  accompa- 
nied him  without  a shudder  within  the  gates  of 
eternity,  which  swung  wide  to  receive  him.  He 
passed  the  threshold  with  a tranquil  majesty, 
casting  upon  the  world  a last  look  which  was  at 
once  his  calmest  and  noblest.”  Like  the  sun 
itself,  he  44  shone  largest  at  his  setting.” 

His  resting-place  is  where  it  should  be : in  the 
fields  which  he  has  tilled  ; near  the  haunts  alike 
of  his  hours  of  sublime  contemplation,  and  his 
brighter  and  more  genial  moods  ; within  sight  of 
the  window  from  which  he  looked,  in  the  pauses 
of  his  study,  upon  the  white  tomb-stones  which 
he  had  placed  over  his  family — all  but  one  gone 
before ! 

44  It  is  all  over ! The  last  struggle  is  past ; 
the  struggle,  the  strife,  the  anxiety,  the  pain, 
the  turmoil  of  life  is  over : the  tale  is  told,  and 
finished,  and  ended.  It  is  told  and  done ; and 
the  seal  of  death  is  set  upon  it.  Henceforth  that 
great  life,  marked  at  every  step ; chronicled  in 
journals  ; waited  on  by  crowds ; told  to  the  whole 
country  by  telegraphic  tongues  of  flame — that 
great  life  shall  be  but  a history,  a biography , 4 a tale 
told  in  an  evening  tent.’  In  the  tents  of  life  it 
shall  long  be  recited  ; but  no  word  shall  reach  the 
ear  of  that  dead  sleeper  by  the  ocean  shore.  Fitly 
will  he  rest  there.  Like  the  granite  rock,  like 
the  heaving  ocean,  was  his  mind  ! Let  the  rock 
guard  his  rest : let  the  ocean  sound  his  dirge* t# 
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BT  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

CHAPTER  XXVI.— Sharpshooters. 

WINTRY  morning,  looking  with  dull  eye*  and 
sallow  face  upon  the  neighborhood  of  Lei- 
cester Square,  finds  its  inhabitants  unwilling  to 
get  out  of  bed.  Many  of  them  are  not  early 
risers  at  the  brightest  of  times,  being  birds  of 
night  who  roost  when  the  sun  is  high,  and  are 
wide  awake  and  keen  for  f rey  when  the  stars 
shine  out.  Behind  dingy  4mnd  and  curtain,  in 
upper  story  and  garret,  skulking  more  or  less 
under  false  names,  false  hair,  false  titles,  false 
jewelry,  and  false  histories,  a colony  of  brigands 
lie  in  their  first  sleep.  Gentlemen  of  the  green 
baize  road  who  could  discourse,  from  personal 
experience,  of  foreign  galleys  and  home  tread- 
mills ; spies  of  strong  governments  that  eternally 
quake  with  weakness  and  miserable  fear,  broken 
traitors,  cowards,  bullies,  gamesters,  shufflers, 
swindlers,  and  false  witnesses*  some  not  un- 
marked by  the  branding-iron,  beneath  their  dirty 
braid ; ail  with  more  cruelty  in  them  than  was 
m Nero,  and  more  crime  than  is  in  Newgate. 
For,  howsoever  bad  the  devil  can  be  in  fustian 
or  smock-frock  (and  he  can  be  very  bad  in  both) 
he  is  a more  designing,  callous,  intolerable  devil 
when  he  sticks  a pin  in  his  shirt-front,  calls  him- 
self a gentleman,  backs  a card  or  color,  plays  a 
game  or  so  of  billiards,  and  knows  a little  about 
bills  and  promissory  notes,  than  in  any  other 
form  he  wears.  And  in  such  form  Mr.  Bucket 
shall  find  him,  when  he  will,  pervading  the  trib- 
utary channels  of  Leicester  Square*. 

But  the  wintry  morning  wants  him  not  and 
wakes  him  not.  It  wakes  Mr.  George  of  the 
Shooting  Gallery,  and  his  Familiar.  They  arise, 
roll  up  and  stow  away  their  mattresses.  Mr. 
George,  having  shaved  himself  before  a looking- 
glass  of  minute  proportions,  then  marches  out, 
bare-headed  and  bare-chested,  to  the  Pump,  in 
the  little  yard,  and  anon  comes  back  Bhining 
with  yellow  soap,  friction,  drifting  rain,  and  ex- 
ceedingly cold  water.  As  he  rubs  himself  upon 
& large  jack-towel,  blowing  like  a military  sort 
of  diver  just  come  up:  his  crisp  hair  curling 
tighter  and  tighter  on  his  sunburnt  temples,  the 
more  he  mbs  it,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  it  never 
could  be  loosened  by  any  less  coercive  instrument 
than  an  iron  rake  or  a curry  comb — as  he  rubs, 
and  puffs,  and  polishes,  and  blows,  turning  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  the  more  conveniently  to 
excoriate  his  throat,  and  standing  with  his  body 
well  bent  forward,  to  keep  the  wet  from  his  mar- 
tial legs — Phil,  on  his  knees  lighting  a fire,  looks 
round  as  if  it  were  enough  washing  for  him  to 
see  all  that  done,  and  sufficient  renovation  for 
one  day,  to  take  in  the  superfluous  health  his 
master  throws  off. 

When  Mr.  George  is  dry,  he  goes  to  work  to 
brush  his  head  with  two  hard  brushes  at  once, 
to  that  unmerciful  degree  that  Phil,  shouldering 
his  way  round  the  gallery  in  the  act  of  sweeping 
* Continued  from  the  November  Number. 
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it,  winks  with  sympathy.  This  chafing  over, 
the  ornamental  part  of  Mr.  George’s  toilet  is 
soon  performed.  He  fills  his  pipe,  lights  it,  and 
marches  up  and  down  smoking,  as  his  custom  is, 
while  Phil,  raising  a powerful  odor  of  hot  rolls 
and  coffee,  prepares  breakfast.  He  smokes  grave- 
ly, and  marches  in  slow  time.  Perhaps  this 
morning’s  pipe  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
Gridley  in  his  grave. 

“And  so,  Phil,”  says  George  of  the  Shooting 
Gallery,  after  several  turns  in  silenoe;  “you 
were  dreaming  of  the  country  last  night?” 

Phil,  by-the-by,  said  as  much,  in  a tone  of 
surprise,  as  he  scrambled  out  of  bed. 

“Yes,  guv’ner.” 

“ What  was  it  like  ?” 

“ I hardly  know  what  it  was  like,  guv’aer,” 
says  Phil,  considering. 

“ How  did  you  know  it  was  the  country  ?” 

“ On  accounts  of  the  grass,  I think.  And  the 
swans  upon  it,”  says  Phil,  after  further  consid- 
eration. 

“ What  were  the  swans  doing  on  the  grass  ?H 

“ They  was  a-eating  of  it,  I expect,”  says  Phil. 

The  master  resumes  his  march,  and  the  man 
resumes  his  preparation  of  breakfast.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a lengthened  preparation,  being  lim- 
ited to  the  setting  forth  of  very  simple  breakfast 
requisites  for  two,  and  the  broiling  of  a rasher 
of  bacon  at  the  fire  in  the  rusty  grate ; but  as 
Phil  has  to  sidle  round  a considerable  part  of  the 
gallery  for  every  object  he  wants,  and  never 
brings  two  objects  at  once,  it  takes  time  under 
the  circumstances.  At  length  the  breakfast  is 
ready.  Phil  announcing  it,  Mr.  George  knocks 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  on  the  hob,  stands  his 
pipe  itself  in  the  chimney  comer,  and  sits  down 
to  the  meal.  When  he  has  helped  himself  Phil 
follows  suit ; sitting  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
little  oblong  table,  and  taking  his  plate  on  his 
knees.  Either  in  humility,  or  to  hide  his  black- 
ened hands,  or  because  it  is  his  natural  manner 
of  eating. 

“The  oountry,”  says  Mr.  George,  plying  his 
knife  and  fork;  “why,  I suppose  you  never 
clapped  your  eyes  on  the  country,  Phil?” 

“I  see  the  marshes  once,”  says  Phil,  content- 
edly eating  his  breakfast. 

“What  marshes?” 

“ The  marshes,  commander,”  returns  Phil. 

“ Where  are  they  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  where  they  are,”  says  Phil; 
“ but  I see  ’em,  guv’ner.  They  was  flat.  And 
miste.” 

Governor  and  Commander  are  interchangeable 
terms  with  Phil,  expressive  of  the  same  respect 
and  deference,  and  applicable  to  nobody  but  Mr. 
George. 

“ I was  bom  in  the  country,  Phil.” 

“ Was  you  indeed,  commander  ?” 

“Yes.  And  bred  there  ” 

Phil  elevates  his  one  eyebrow,  and,  after  re- 
spectfully Btaring  at  his  master  to  express  inter- 
est, swallows  a great  gulp  of  coffee,  still  staring 
at  him. 
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“ There’s  not  a bird’s  note  that  I don’t  know,” 
says  Mr.  George.  “ Not  many  an  English  leaf 
or  berry  that  I couldn’t  name.  Not  many  a tree 
that  1 couldn’t  climb  yet,  if  I was  put  to  it.  I 
was  a real  country  boy,  once.  My  good  mother 
lived  in  the  country.” 

44  She  must  have  been  a fine  old  lady,  guv’ner,” 
Phil  observes. 

“Ay!  and  not  so  old  either,  five-and- thirty 
years  ago,”  says  Mr.  George.  “But  I’ll  wager 
that  at  ninety  she  would  be 'near  as  upright  as 
me,  and  near  as  broad  across  the  shoulders.” 

“Did  she  die  at  ninety,  guv’ner?”  inquires 
Phil. 

44  No.  Bosh ! Let  her  rest  in  peace,  God  bless 
her !”  says  the  trooper.  “ What  set  me  on  about 
country  boys,  and  runaways,  and  good-for-no- 
things  ? You,  to  be  sure ! So  you  never  clapped 
your  eyes  upon  the  country — marshes  and  dreams 
excepted.  Eh?” 

Phil  shakes  his  head. 

“ Do  you  want  to  see  it  ?” 

“N-no,  I don’t  know  as  I do,  particular,”  says 
Phil. 

44  The  town’s  enough  for  you,  eh  ?” 

“ Why,  you  see,  commander,”  Bays  Phil,  44 1 
ain’t  acquainted  with  any  thing  else,  and  I doubt 
if  I ain’t  a getting  too  old  to  take  to  novelties.” 

“How  old  are  you,  Phil?”  asks  the  trooper, 
pausing  as  he  conveys  his  smoking  saucer  to  his 
lips. 

“ I’m  something  with  a eight  in  it,”  says  Phil. 
“ It  can’t  be  eighty.  Nor  yet  eighteen.  It’s 
betwixt  ’em,  somewheres.” 

Mr.  George,  slowly  putting  down  his  saucer 
without  tasting  the  contents,  is  laughingly  be- 
ginning, “ Why,  what  the  deuce,  Phil” — when  he 
stops,  seeing  that  Phil  is  counting  on  his  dirty 
fingers. 

“I  was  just  eight,”  says  Phil,  “agreeable  to 
the  parish  calculation,  when  I went  with  the 
tinker.  I was  sent  on  a errand,  and  I see  him  a 
sittin  under  a old  buildin  with  a fire  all  to  him- 
self, wery  comfortable,  and  he  says,  ‘ Would  you 
like  to  come  along  a me,  my  man  ?’  I says  ‘ Yes,’ 
and  him  and  me  and  the  fire  goes  home  to  Clerk- 
enwell  together.  That  was  April  Fool  Day.  I 
was  able  to  count  up  to  ten ; and  when  April  Fool 
Day  come  round  again,  I says  to  myself,  * Now, 
old  chap,  you’re  one  and  a eight  in  it.’  April 
Fool  Day  after  that,  I says,  ‘Now,  old  chap, 
you’re  two  and  a eight  in  it.’  In  course  of  time, 

I come  to  ten  and  a eight  in  it ; two  tens  and  a 
eight  in  it.  When  it  got  so  high,  it  got  the  upper 
hand  of  me ; but  this  is  how  I always  knows 
there’s  a eight  in  it.” 

“ Ah  !”  says  Mr.  George,  resuming  his  break- 
fast. “ And  where’s  the  tinker  ?” 

“ Drink  put  him  in  the  hospital,  guv’ner,  and 
the  hospital  put  him — in  a glass-case,  I have 
heerd,”  Phil  replies  mysteriously. 

“By  that  means  you  got  promotion?  Took 
the  business,  Phil  ?” 

“Yes,  commander,  I took  the  business.  Such 
as  it  was.  It  wasn’t  much  of  a beat — round 


Saffron  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  Clerkenwell,  Smiff- 
eld,  and  there — poor  neighborhood,  where  they 
uses  up  the  kettles  till  they’re  past  mending. 
Most  of  the  tramping  tinkers  used  to  come  and 
lodge  at  our  place ; that  was  the  best  part  of  my 
master’s  earnings.  But  they  didn’t  come  to  me. 
I wam’t  like  him.  He  could  sing  ’em  a good 
song.  I couldn’t ! He  could  play  ’em  a tune  on 
any  sort  of  pot  you  please,  so  as  it  was  iron  or 
block  tin.  / never  could  do  nothing  with  a pot, 
but  mend  it  or  bile  it — never  had  a note  of  music 
in  me.  Besides,  I was  too  ill-looking,  and  their 
wives  complained  of  me.” 

“They  were  mighty  particular.  You  would 
pass  muster  in  a crowd,  Phil  I”  says  the  trooper, 
with  a pleasant  smile. 

“No,  guv’ner,”  returns  Phil,  shaking  his  head. 
44  No,  I shouldn’t.  I was  passable  enough  when 
I went  with  the  tinker,  though  nothing  to  boast 
of  then  : but  what  with  blowing  the  fire  with  my 
mouth  when  I was  young,  and  spileing  my  com- 
plexion, and  singeing  my  hair  off,  and  swallering 
the  smoke ; and  what  with  being  nat’ rally  un- 
fort’nate  in  the  way  of  running  against  hot  metal, 
and  marking  myself  by  sich  means ; and  what 
with  having  turn-ups  with  the  tinker  as  I got 
older,  almost  whenever  he  was  too  far  gone  in 
drink — which  was  almost  always — my  beauty 
was  queer,  wery  queer,  even  at  that  time.  As  te 
since ; what  with  a dozen  years  in  a dark  forge, 
where  the  men  was  given  to  larking ; and  what 
with  being  scorched  in  a accident  at  a gasworks; 
and  what  with  being  blowed  out  of  winder,  case- 
filling  at  the  firework  business,  I am  ugly  enough 
to  be  made  a show  on !” 

Resigning  himself  to  which  condition  with  a 
perfectly  satisfied  manner,  Phil  begs  the  favor 
of  another  cup  of  coffee.  While  drinking  it,  he 
Bays  : 

44  It  was  after  the  case-filling  blow-up,  when  I 
first  see  you,  commander.  You  remember?” 

“ I remember,  Phil.  You  were  walking  along 
in  the  sun.” 

“Crawling,  guv’ner,  again  a wall — ” 

“ True,  Phil — shouldering  your  way  on — ” 

“ In  a nightcap !”  exclaims  Phil,  excited. 

“ In  a nightcap—” 

“ And  hobbling  with  a couple  of  sticks !”  cries 
Phil,  still  more  excited. 

“With  a couple  of  Bticks.  When — ” 

“'When  you  stops,  you  know,”  cries  Phil,  put- 
ting down  his  cup  and  saucer,  and  hastily  remov- 
ing his  plate  from  his  knees,  “ and  says  to  me, 
‘ What,  comrade ! You  have  been  in  the  wars  !’ 
I didn’t  say  much  to  you,  commander,  then,  for  ] 
was  took  by  surprise,  that  a person  so  strong  and 
healthy  and  bold  as  you  was,  should  stop  to  speak 
to  such  a limping  bag  of  bones  as  I was.  But 
you  says  to  me,  says  you,  delivering  it  out  of  your 
chest  as  hearty  as  possible,  so  that  it  was  like  a 
glass  of  something  hot,  * What  accident  have  you 
met  with  ? You  have  been  badly  hurt.  What’s 
amiss,  old  boy  ? Cheer  up,  and  tell  us  about  it !’ 
Cheer  up  I I was  cheered  already ! I says  as 
much  to  you,  you  Bays  more  to  me,  I says  more 
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to  you,  you  says  more  to  me,  and  here  I am, 
commander!  Here  I am,  commander !”  cries 
Phil,  who  has  started  from  his  chair,  and  unac- 
countably begun  to  sidle  away.  44  If  a mark’s 
wanted,  or  if  it  will  improve  the  business,  let  the 
customers  take  aim  at  me.  They  can’t  spoil  my 
beauty,  fm  all  right.  Come  on  1 If  they  want 
a man  to  box  at,  let  ’em  box  at  me.  Let  ’em 
knock  me  well  about  the  head.  I don’t  mind.  If 
they  want  a light-weight,  to  be  throwed  for  prac- 
tice, Cornwall,  Devonshire,  or  Lancashire,  let  ’em 
throw  me.  They  won’t  hurt  me.  I have  been 
throwed,  all  sorts  of  styles,  all  my  life  1” 

With  this  unexpected  speech,  energetically  de- 
livered, and  accompanied  by  action  illustrative 
of  the  various  exercises  referred  to,  Phil  Squod 
shoulders  his  way  round  three  sides  of  the  gal- 
leiy,  and  abruptly  tacking  off  at  his  commander, 
makes  a butt  at  him  with  his  head,  intended  to 
express  devotion  to  hi9  service.  He  then  begins 
to  clear  away  the  breakfast. 

Mr.  George,  after  laughing  cheerfully,  and 
clapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  assists  in  these  ar- 
rangements, and  helps  to  get  the  gallery  into 
business  order.  That  done,  he  takes  a turn  at 
the  dumb-bells ; and  afterward  weighing  himself 
and  opining  that  he  is  getting  44  too  fleshy,”  en- 
gages with  great  gravity  in  solitary  broadsword 
practice.  Meanwhile  Phil  has  fallen  to  work  at 
bis  usual  table,  where  he  screws  and  unscrews, 
and  cleans,  and  flies,  and  whistles  into  small 
apertures,  and  blackens  himself  more  and  more, 
and  seems  to  do  and  undo  every  thing  that  can  be 
done  and  undone  about  a gun. 

Master  and  man  are  at  length  disturbed  by 
footsteps  in  the  passage,  where  they  make  an  un- 
usual sound,  denoting  the  arrival  of  unusual  com- 
pany. These  steps,  advancing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  gallery,  bring  into  it  a group,  at  first  sight 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  any  day  in  the  year 
but  the  fifth  of  November. 

It  consists  of  a limp  and  ugly  figure  carried  in 
a chair  by  two  bearers,  and  attended  by  a lean 
female  with  a face  like  a pinched  mask,  who 
might  be  expected  immediately  to  recite  the  pop- 
ular verses,  commemorative  of  the  time  when 
they  did  contrive  to  blow  old  England  up  alive, 
but  for  her  keeping  her  lips  tightly  and  defiantly 
closed  as  the  chair  is  put  down.  At  which  point, 
the  figure  in  it  gasping,  44  0 Lord  ! 0 dear  me ! 1 
am  shaken  !”  adds,  44  How  de  do,  my  dear  friend, 
how  de  do?”  Mr.  George  then  descries,  in  the 
procession,  the  venerable  Mr.  Smallweed  out  for 
an  airing,  attended  by  his  grand-daughter  Judy 
as  body-guard. 

44  Mr.  George,  my  dear  friend,”  says  Grandfather 
Smallweed,  removing  his  right  arm  from  the  neck 
of  one  of  his  bearers,  whom  he  has  nearly  throt- 
tled coming  along,  44how  de  do?  You’re  sur- 
prised to  see  me,  my  dear  friend.” 

44 1 should  hardly  have  been  more  surprised  to 
»ee  your  friend  in  the  city,”  returns  Mr.  George. 

44 1 am  very  seldom  out,”  pants  Mr.  Small- 
weed.  44 1 haven’t  been  out  for  many  months. 
It's  inconvenient — and  it  comes  expensive.  But 


I longed  so  much  to  see  you,  my  dear  Mr.  George. 
How  de  do,  sir  ?” 

“ I am  well  enough,”  says  Mr.  George.  44 1 
hope  you  are  the  same.” 

44  You  can’t  be  too  well,  my  dear  friend.”  Mr. 
Smallweed  takes  him  by  both  hands.  “I  have 
brought  my  grand-daughter  Judy.  I couldn’t 
keep  her  away.  She  longed  so  much  to  see  you.” 

44 Hum  ! She  bears  it  calmly!”  mutters  Mr. 
George. 

44  So  we  got  a hackney  cab,  and  put  a chair  in 
it,  and  just  round  the  comer  they  lifted  me  out 
of  the  cab  and  into  the  chair,  and  carried  me 
here,  that  I might  see  my  dear  friend  in  his  own 
establishment!  This,”  says  Grandfather  Small- 
weed, alluding  to  the  bearer,  who  has  been  in 
danger  of  strangulation,  and  who  withdraws  ad- 
justing his  windpipe,  “is  the  driver  of  the  cab. 
He  has  nothing  extra.  It  is  by  agreement  in- 
cluded in  his  fare.  This  person,”  the  other  bear- 
er, 44  we  engaged  in  the  street  outside  for  a pint 
of  beer.  Which  is  twopence.  Judy,  give  the 
person  twopence.  I was  not  sure  you  had  a 
workman  of  your  own  here,  my  dear  friend,  or 
we  needn’t  have  employed  this  person.” 

Grandfather  Smallweed  refers  to  Phil,  with  a 
glance  of  considerable  terror,  and  a half-subdued 
“ O Lord  ! 0 dear  me !”  Nor  is  his  apprehension, 
on  the  surface  of  things,  without  some  reason : 
for  Phil,  who  has  never  beheld  the  apparition  in 
the  black  velvet  cap  before,  has  stopped  short 
with  a gun  in  his  hand,  with  much  of  the  air  of 
a dead  shot,  intent  on  picking  Mr.  Smallweed  oil 
■ as  an  ugly  old  bird  of  the  crow  species. 

44  Judy,  my  child,”  says  Grandfather  Small- 
weed, “give  the  person  his  twopence.  It’s  a 
great  deal  for  what  he  has  done.” 

The  person,  who  is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
specimens  of  human  fungus  that  spring  up  spon- 
taneously in  the  western  streets  of  London,  ready 
dressed  in  an  old  red  jacket,  with  a 44  Mission” 
for  holding  horses  and  calling  oo aches,  receives 
his  twopence  with  any  thing  but  transport,  tosses 
the  money  into  the  air,  catches  it  over-lianded, 
and  retires. 

44  My  dear  Mr.  George,”  says  Grandfather 
Smallweed,  “would  you  be  so  kind  as  help  to 
carry  me  to  the  fire  ? I am  accustomed  to  a fire, 
and  I am  an  old  man,  and  I soon  chill.  0 dear 
me!” 

His  closing  exclamation  is  jerked  out  of  the 
venerable  gentleman  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  Mr.  Squod,  like  a genie,  catches  him  up. 
chair  and  all,  and  deposits  him  pn  the  hearth- 
stone. 

44  0 Lord !”  says  Mr.  Smallweed,  panting.  44  0 
dear  me!  0 my  stars!  My  dear  friend,  your 
workman  is  very  Btrong — and  very  prompt.  0 
Lord,  he  is  very  prompt!  Judy,  draw  me  back 
a little.  I’m  being  scorched  in  the  legs which 
indeed  is  testified  to  the  noses  of  ail  present  by 
the  smell  of  his  worsted  Btockings. 

The  gentle  Judy,  having  backed  her  grand- 
father a little  way  from  the  fire,  and  having  shaken 
him  up  as  usual,  and  bav&ig  ikrflaasod  Itisldver- 
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shadowed  eye  from  its  black  velvet  extinguisher, 
Mr.  Smallweed  again  says,  “0  dear  me!  0 
Lord!”  and  looking  about,  and  meeting  Mr. 
George’s  glance,  again  stretches  out  both  hands. 

“ My  dear  friend ! So  happy  in  this  meeting ! 
And  this  is  your  establishment  ? It’s  a delight- 
ful place.  It’s  a picture ! You  never  find  that 
any  thing  goes  off  here,  accidentally ; do  you,  my 
dear  friend?”  adds  Grandfather  Smallweed,  very 
ill  at  ease. 

“No,  no.  No  fear  of  that.” 

“ And  your  workman.  He — 0 dear  me ! — he 
never  lets  any  thing  off  without  meaning  it;  does 
he,  my  dear  friend?” 

“He  has  never  hurt  any  body  but  himself” 
•ays  Mr.  George,  smiling. 

“ But  he  might,  you  know.  He  seems  to  have 
hurt  himself  a good  deal,  and  he  might  hurt 
somebody  else,”  the  old  gentleman  returns.  “ He 
mightn't  mean  it— or  he  even  might.  Mr.  George, 
will  you  order  him  to  leave  his  infernal  fire-arms 
alone,  and  go  away  ?” 

Obedient  to  a nod  from  the  trooper,  Phil  retires, 
empty-handed,  to  the  other  end  of  the  gallery. 
Mr.  Smallweed,  reassured,  falls  to  rubbing  his 
legs. 

“ And  you're  doing  well,  Mr.  George  ?”  he  says 
to  the  trooper,  squarely  standing  faced-about  to- 
ward him  with  his  broadsword  in  his  hand. 
•*  You  are  prospering,  please  the  Powers?” 

Mr.  George  answers  with  a cool  nod,  adding, 
1 Go  on.  You  have  not  come  to  say  that,  I 
know.” 

“You  are  so  sprightly,  Mr.  George,”  returns 
the  venerable  grandfather.  “ You  are  such  good 
company.” 

“ Ha,  ha ! Go  on !”  says  Mr.  George. 

“ My  dear  friend ! — But  that  sword  looks  awful 
gleaming  and  sharp.  It  might  cut  somebody,  by 
accident.  It  makes  me  shiver,  Mr.  George — 
Curse  him!”  says  the  excellent  old  gentleman 
apart  to  Judy,  as  the  trooper  takes  a step  or  two 
away  to  lay  it  aside.  “ He  owes  me  money,  and 
might  think  of  paying  off  all  scores  in  this  mur- 
dering place.  I wish  your  Brimstone  grandmother 
was  here,  and  he'd  shave  her  head  off!” 

Mr.  George,  returning,  folds  his  arras,  and  look- 
ing down  at  the  old  man,  sliding  every  moment 
lower  and  lower  in  his  chair,  says  quietly,  “Now 
for  it !” 

“ Ho !”  cries  Mr.  Smallweed,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  an  artful  chuckle.  “Yes.  Now  for  it.  Now 
for  what,  my  dear  friend?” 

“For  a pipe,”  says  Mr.  George;  who  with 
great  composure  sets  his  chair  in  the  chimney- 
comer,  takes  his  pipe  from  the  grate,  fills  it  and 
tightB  it,  and  falls  to  smoking  peacefully. 

This  tends  to  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Small- 
weed, who  finds  it  bo  difficult  to  resume  his  ob- 
ject, whatever  it  may  be,  that  he  becomes  exas- 
perated, and  secretly  claws  the  air  with  an  im- 
potent vindictiveness,  expressive  of  an  intense 
desire  to  tear  and  rend  the  visage  of  Mr.  George. 
As  the  excellent  old  gentleman's  nails  are  long 
and  leaden,  and  his  hands  lean  and  veinotis,  and 


his  eyes  green  and  watery ; and,  over  and  above 
this,  as  he  continues,  while  he  claws,  to  slide 
down  in  his  chair  and  to  collapse  into  a shape- 
less bundle ; he  becomes  such  a ghastly  spectacle, 
even  in  the  accustomed  eyes  of  Judy,  that  that 
young  virgin  pounces  at  him  with  something 
more  than  the  ardor  of  affection,  and  so  shake « 
him  up,  and  pats  and  pokes  him  in  divers  parts 
of  his  body,  but  particularly  in  that  part  which 
the  science  of  self-defense  would  call  his  wind, 
that  in  his  grievous  distress  he  utters  enforced 
sounds  like  a pavior's  rammer. 

When  Judy  has  by  these  means  set  him  up 
again  in  his  chair,  with  a white  face  and  a 
frosty  nose  (but  still  clawing),  she  stretches  out 
her  weazen  forefinger,  and  gives  Mr.  George  one 
poke  in  the  back.  The  trooper  raising  his  head, 
she  makes  another  poke  at  her  esteemed  grand- 
father ; and,  having  thus  brought  them  together, 
stares  rigidly  at  the  fire. 

“ Ay,  ay ! Ho,  ho ! U — u — u — ugh !”  chat- 
ters Grandfather  Smallweed,  swallowing  his  rage. 
“My  dear  friend”  (still  clawing) ! 

“I  tell  you  what,”  says  Mr.  George.  “If  you 
want  to  converse  with  me,  you  must  speak  out- 
I am  one  of  the  Roughs,  and  I can’t  go  about 
and  about.  I haven't  the  art  to  do  it.  I am  not 
clever  enough.  It  don’t  suit  me.  When  you  go 
winding  round  and  round  me,”  says  the  trooper, 
putting  his  pipe  between  his  lips  again,  “ damme, 
if  I don’t  feel  as  if  I was  being  smothered  !” 

And  he  inflates  his  broad  chest  to  its  utmost 
extent,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  is  not 
smothered  yet. 

“ If  you  have  come  to  give  me  a friendly  call,” 
continues  Mr.  George,  “ I am  obliged  to  you ; how 
are  you  ? If  you  have  come  to  see  whether  there’s 
any  property  on  the  premises,  look  about  you  ; 
you  are  welcome.  If  you  want  to  out  with  some- 
thing, out  with  it !” 

The  blooming  Judy,  without  removing  her  gaze 
from  the  fire,  gives  her  grandfather  one  ghostly 
poke. 

“ You  see ! It’s  her  opinion,  too.  And  why 
the  devil  that  young  woman  won't  sit  down  like 
a Christian,”  says  Mr.  George,  with  his  eyes  mus- 
ingly fixed  on  Judy,  “/can’t  comprehend.” 

“ She  keeps  at  my  side  to  attend  to  me,  sir,” 
says  Grandfather  Smallweed.  “I  am  an  old 
man,  my  dear  Mr.  George,  and  I need  some 
attention.  I can  carry  my  years ; I am  not  a 
Brimstone  poll-parrot”  (snarling  and  looking  un- 
consciously for  the  cushion)  ; “but  I need  atten- 
tion, my  dear  friend.” 

“Well!”  returns  the  trooper,  wheeling  his 
chair  to  face  the  old  man.  “Now,  then?” 

“ My  friend  in  the  city,  Mr.  George,  has  done 
a little  business  with  a pupil  of  yours.” 

“Has  he?”  says  Mr.  George.  “I  am  sorry 
to  hear  it.” 

“Yes,  sir.”  Grandfather  Smallweed  rubs  his 
legs.  “He  is  a fine  young  soldier  now,  M* . 
! George,  by  the  name  of  Carstone.  Friends  ca me 
! forward,  and  paid  it  all  up,  honorable.” 

“ Did  they  ?”  returns  Mr.  George.  u Do  you 
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think  your  friend  in  the  city  would  like  a piece 
of  advice  ?” 

“I  think  he  would,  my  dear  friend.  From 
you.” 

“I  advise  him,  then,  to  do  no  more  business 
in  that  quarter.  There’s  no  more  to  be  got  by 
it  The  young  gentleman,  to  my  knowledge,  is 
brought  to  a dead  halt.1’ 

44  No,  no,  my  dear  friend.  No,  no,  Mr.  George. 
No,  no,  no,  sir,”  remonstrates  Grandfather  Small- 
weed,  cunningly  rubbing  his  spare  legs.  44  Not 
quite  a dead  halt,  I think.  He  has  good  friends, 
and  he  is  good  for  his  pay,  and  he  is  good  for  the 
selling  price  of  his  commission,  and  he  is  good 
for  his  chance  in  a lawsuit,  and  he  is  good  for 
his  chance  in  a wife,  and— -oh,  do  you  know,  Mr. 
George,  I think  my  friend  would  consider  the 
young  gentleman  good  for  something  yeti”  Bays 
Grandfather  Smallweed,  turning  up  his  velvet 
sap,  and  scratching  his  ear  like  a monkey. 

Mr.  George,  who  has  put  aside  his  pipe,  and 
sits  with  an  arm  on  his  chair-back,  beats  a tattoo 
on  the  ground  with  his  right  foot,  as  if  he  were 
oot  particularly  pleased  with  the  turn  the  con- 
versation has  taken. 

“But  to  pass  from  one  subject  to  another,” 
resumes  Mr.  Smallweed.  a To  promote  the  con- 
versation, as  a joker  might  say.  To  pass,  Mr. 
George,  from  the  ensign  to  the  captain.” 

44  What  are  you  up  to,  now  ?”  asks  Mr.  George, 
pausing,  with  a frown  in  stroking  the  recollection 
of  his  mustache.  44  What  captain  ?” 

“ Our  captain.  The  captain  we  know  of.  Cap- 
tain Hawdon.” 

wO!  that’s  it,  is  it?”  says  Mr.  George,  with 
a low  whistle,  as  he  sees  both  grandfather  and 
grand-daughter  looking  hard  at  him ; 44  you  are 
there!  Well,  what  about  it?  Come,  I won’t 
be  smothered  any  more.  Speak  I” 

44  My  dear  friend,”  returns  the  old  man,  44 1 
was  applied — Judy,  shake  me  up  a little  ! — I 
was  applied  to  yesterday,  about  the  captain; 
and  my  opinion  still  is,  that  the  captain  is  not 
dead.” 

*4  Bosh  J”  observes  Mr.  George. 

“What  was  your  remark,  my  dear  friend?” 
inquires  the  old  man,  with  his  hand  to  his  ear. 

44  Bosh !” 

44 Ho!”  says  Grandfather  Smallweed.  44 Mr. 
George,  of  my  opinion  you  can  judge  for  your- 
velf.  according  to  the  questions  aBked  of  me,  and 
the  reasons  given  for  asking  ’em.  Now,  what  do 
you  think  the  lawyer  making  the  inquiries  wants  ?” 

UA  job,”  Bays  Mr.  George. 

w Nothing  of  the  kind !” 

44  Can’t  be  a lawyer,  then,”  says  Mr.  George, 
folding  his  arms  with  an  air  of  confirmed  resolu- 
tion. 

44  My  dear  friend,  he  is  a lawyer,  and  a famous 
one.  He  wants  to  see  some  fragment  in  Captain 
Hawdon’s  writing.  He  don’t  want  to  keep  it. 
He  only  wants  to  see  it,  and  compare  it  with  a 
writing  in  his  possession.” 

44  Well?” 

44  Well,  Mr.  George.  Happening  to  remember 


the  advertisement  concerning  Captain  Hawdon. 
and  any  information  that  could  be  given  respect- 
ing him,  he  looked  it  up  and  came  to  me — just 
as  you  did,  my  dear  friend.  Will  you  shake 
handB  ? So  glad  you  came,  that  day  ! I should 
have  missed  forming  such  a friendship,  if  you 
hadn’t  come !” 

44 Well,  Mr.  Smallweed?”  says  Mr.  George 
again,  after  going  through  the  ceremony  with 
some  stiffness. 

44 1 had  no  such  thing.  I have  nothing  but  his 
signature.  Plague,  pestilence,  and  famine— bat- 
tle, murder,  and  sudden  death  upon  him,”  say* 
the  old  man,  making  a curse  out  of  one  of  his  few 
remembrances  of  a prayer,  and  squeezing  up  hi* 
velvet  cap  between  his  angry  hands,  44 1 have  half 
a million  of  his  signatures,  I think  1 But,  you,” 
breathlessly  recovering  his  mildness  of  speech, 
as  Judy  re-adjusts  the  cap  on  his  skittle-ball  of  a 
head;  44 you,  my  dear  Mr.  George,  are  likely  to 
have  some  letter  or  paper  that  would  Buit  the 
purpose.  Any  thing  would  suit  the  purpose, 
written  in  the  hand.” 

44  Some  writing  in  that  hand,”  says  the  troop- 
er, pondering ; 44  maybe  I have.” 

44  My  dearest  friend  1” 

44  Maybe  I have  not.” 

44  Ho !”  says  Grandfather  Smallweed,  crest- 
fallen. 

44  But  if  I had  bushels  of  it,  I would  not  show 
as  much  as  would  make  a cartridge,  without 
knowing  why.” 

44  Sir,  1 have  told  you  why.  My  dear  Mr 
George,  I have  told  you  why.” 

44  Not  enough,”  says  the  trooper,  shaking  his 
head.  44 1 must  know  more,  and  approve  it.” 

“Then,  will  you  come  to  the  lawyer?  My 
dear  friend,  will  you  come  and  see  the  gentle- 
man?” urges  Grandfather  Smallweed,  pulling 
out  a lean  old  Bilver  watch,  with  hands  like  the 
legs  of  a skeleton.  44 1 told  him  it  was  probable 
I might  call  upon  him  between  ten  and  eleven 
this  forenoon ; and  it’s  now  half  after  ten.  Will 
you  come  and  see  the  gentleman,  Mr.  George?” 

“Hum!”  says  he,  gravely.  44 1 don’t  mind 
that.  Though  why  this  should  concern  you  so 
much,  I don’t  know.” 

44  Every  thing  concerns  me  that  has  a chance 
in  it  of  bringing  any  thing  to  light  about  him. 
Didn’t  he  take  us  all  in?  Didn’t  he  owe  us  im- 
mense sums,  all  round?  Concern  me?  Who 
can  any  thing  about  him  concern  more  than  me? 
Not,  my  dear  friend,”  says  Grandfather  Small- 
weed, lowering  his  tone,  44  that  I want  you  to 
betray  any  thing.  Far  from  it.  Are  you  ready 
to  come,  my  dear  friend  ?” 

44  Ay ! I’ll  come  in  a moment.  I promise 
nothing,  you  know.” 

“No,  my  dear  Mr.  George ; no.” 

44  And  you  mean  to  say  you’re  going  to  give 
me  a lift  to  this  place,  wherever  it  is,  without 
charging  for  it?”  Mr.  George  inquires,  getting 
his  hat,  and  thick  wash-leather  gloves. 

This  pleasantry  so  tickles  Mr.  Smallweed,  that 
he  laughs,  long  and  low,  before  the  fire.  But 
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ever  while  he  laughs,  he  glances  over  his  paraly- 
tic shoulder  at  Mr.  George,  and  eagerly  watches 
him.  as  he  unlocks  the  padlock  of  a homely  cup- 
board at  the  distant  end  of  the  gallery,  looks 
here  and  there  upon  the  higher  shelves,  and 
ultimately  takes  something  out  with  a rustling 
of  paper,  folds  it,  and  puts  it  in  his  breast.  Then 
Judy  pokes  Mr.  Small  weed  once,  and  Mr.  Small- 
weed  pokes  Judy  once. 

“ I am  ready,”  says  the  trooper,  coming  back. 
;;  Phil,  you  can  carry  this  old  gentleman  to  his 
coach,  and  make  nothing  of  him.'5 

“0  dear  me!  0 Lord!  Stop  a moment!”  says 
Mr.  Smallweed.  “ He’s  so  very  prompt ! Are 
you  sure  you  can  do  it  carefully,  my  worthy 
man  ?” 

Phil  makes  no  reply ; but  seizing  the  chair  and 
its  load,  sidles  away,  tightly  hugged  by  the  now 
speechless  Mr.  Smallweed,  and  bolts  along  the 
passage,  as  if  he  had  an  acceptable  commission 
to  earry  the  old  gentleman  to  the  nearest  vol- 
cano. His  shorter  trust,  however,  terminating 
at  the  cab,  he  deposits  him  there ; and  the  fair 
Judy  takes  her  place  beside  him,  and  the  chair 
embellishes  the  roof,  and  Mr.  George  takes  the 
vacant  place  upon  the  box. 

Mr.  George  is  quite  confounded  by  the  specta- 
cle he  beholds  from  time  to  time  as  he  peeps  into 
the  cab  through  the  window  behind  him  ; where 
the  grim  Judy  is  always  motionless,  and  the  old 
gentleman  with  his  cap  over  one  eye  is  always 
sliding  off  the  seat  into  the  straw,  and  looking 
upward  at  him,  out  of  his  other  eye,  with  a help- 
less expression  of  being  jolted  in  the  back. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. — More  Old  Soldixbs  than  one. 

Mr.  George  has  not  far  to  ride  with  folded 
arms  upon  the  box,  for  their  destination  is  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  Fields.  When  the  driver  stops  his 
horses,  Mr.  George  alights,  and,  looking  in  at 
the  window,  says : 

“What,  Mr.  Tulkinghom’s  your  man,  is  he?” 

“Yes,  my  dear  friend.  Do  you  know  him,  Mr. 
George  ?” 

“ Why,  I have  heard  of  him — seen  him?  too, 
I think.  But  I don’t  know  him,  and  he  don’t 
know  me.” 

There  ensues  the  carrying  of  Mr.  Smallweed 
up-stairs ; which  is  done  to  perfection  with  the 
trooper’s  help.  He  is  borne  into  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom’s great  room,  and  deposited  on  the  Turkey 
rug  before  the  fire.  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  is  not  within 
at  the  present  moment,  but  will  be  back  directly. 
The  occupant  of  the  pew  in  the  hall,  having  said 
thus  much,  stirs  the  fire,  and  leaves  the  trium- 
virate to  warm  themselves. 

Mr.  George  is  mightily  curious  in  respect  of 
the  room.  He  looks  up  at  the  painted  ceiling, 
looks  round  at  the  old  law-books,  contemplates 
the  portraits  of  the  great  clients,  reads  aloud  the 
names  on  the  boxes. 

“ 1 Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,’  ” Mr. 
George  reads,  thoughtfully.  “ Ha  ! ‘ Manor  of 
Chesney  Wold.’  Humph!”  Mr. George  stands 


looking  at  these  boxes  a long  while — as  if  they 
were  pictures — and  comes  back  to  the  fire,  re- 
peating, “Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  and 
Manor  of  Chesney  Wold,  hey?” 

“Worth  a mint  of  money,  Mr.  George  1”  whis- 
pers Grandfather  Smallweed,  rubbing  his  legs. 
“ Powerfully  rich !” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? This  old  gentleman, 
or  the  Baronet?” 

“ This  gentleman,  this  gentleman.” 

“ So  I have  heard ; and  knows  a thing  or  two, 
I’ll  hold  a wager.  Not  bad  quarters  either,” 
says  Mr.  George,  looking  round  again.  “ See  the 
strong  box  yonder !” 

This  reply  is  cut  short  by  Mr.  Tulkinghom’s 
arrival.  There  is  no  change  in  him,  of  course. 
Rustily  dressed,  with  his  spectacles  in  his  hand, 
and  their  very  case  worn  threadbare.  In  man- 
ner, close  and  dry.  In  voice,  husky  and  low. 
In  face,  watchful  behind  a blind ; habitually  not 
uncensorious  and  contemptuous,  perhaps.  The 
peerage  may  have  warmer  worshipers  and  faith- 
filler  believers  than  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  after  all,  if 
every  thing  were  known. 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  Smallweed,  good-morn- 
ing I”  he  says,  as  he  comes  in.  “You  have 
brought  the  sergeant,  I see.  Sit  down,  sergeant.” 

As  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  takes  off  his  gloves  and 
puts  them  in  his  hat,  he  looks  with  half-closed 
eyes  across  the  room  to  where  the  trooper  stands, 
and  says  within  himself  perchance,  “ You’ll  do, 
my  friend !” 

“ Sit  down,  sergeant,”  he  repeats,  as  he  comes 
to  his  table,  which  is  set  on  one  side  of  the  fire, 
and  takes  his  easy  chair.  “ Cold  and  raw  this 
morning,  cold  and  raw  !”  Mr.  Tulkinghorn 
warms  before  the  bars,  alternately,  the  palms 
and  knuckles  of  his  hands,  and  looks  (from  be- 
hind that  blind  which  is  always  down)  at  the 
trio  sitting  in  a little  semi-circle  before  him. 

“ Now,  I can  feel  what  I am  about !”  (as  per- 
haps he  can  in  two  senses)  “ Mr.  Smallweed.” 
The  old  gentleman  is  newly  shaken  up  by  Judy, 
to  bear  his  part  in  the  conversation.  “You  have 
brought  our  good  friend  the  sergeant,  I see.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  returns  Mr.  Smallweed,  very  serv- 
ile to  the  lawyer’s  wealth  and  influence. 

“ And  what  does  the  sergeant  say  about  this 
business  ?” 

“Mr.  George,”  says  Grandfather  Smallweed, 
with  a tremulous  wave  of  his  shriveled  hand, 
“this  is  the  gentleman,  sir.” 

Mr.  George  salutes  the  gentleman  ; but  other- 
wise sits  bolt  upright  and  profoundly  silent — very 
forward  in  his  chair,  as  if  the  full  complement  of 
regulation  appendages  for  a field  day  hung  about 
him. 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  proceeds : “ Well,  George  ? — 
I believe  your  name  is  George?” 

“ It  is  so,  sir.” 

“What  do  you  say,  George?” 

“ I ask  your  pardon,  sir,”  returns  the  trooper, 
“but  I should  wish  to  know  what  you  say  ?” 

“Do  you  mean  in  point  of  reward  ?” 

“ I mean  in  point  of  every  thing,  sir.” 
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Thi*  is  so  very  trying  to  Mr.  Smaliweed’s  tem- 
per, that  he  suddenly  breaks  out  with  “ You’re  a 
Brimstone  beast !”  and  as  suddenly  asks  pardon 
of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn;  excusing  himself  for  this 
slip  of  the  tongue,  by  Baying  to  Judy,  u I was 
thinking  of  your  grandmother,  my  dear.” 

“I  supposed,  sergeant,”  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  re- 
sumes, as  he  leans  on  one  side  of  his  chair  and 
crosses  his  legs,  “ that  Mr.  Small  weed  might 
have  sufficiently  explained  the  matter.  It  lies  in 
the  smallest  compass,  however.  You  served  un- 
der Captain  Hawdon  at  one  time,  and  were  his 
attendant,  in  illness,  and  rendered  him  many  little 
services,  and  were  rather  in  his  confidence,  I am 
told.  That  is  so,  is  it  not?” 

44  Yes,  sir,  that  is  so,”  says  Mr.  George,  with 
military  brevity. 

44  Therefore  you  may  happen  to  have  in  your 
possession  something — any  thing,  no  matter  what 
— accounts,  instructions,  orders,  a letter,  any 
thing — in  Captain  Hawdon’ s writing.  I wish 
to  compare  his  writing  with  some  that  I have. 
Lf  you  can  give  me  the  opportunity,  you  shall  be 
rewarded  for  your  trouble.  Three,  four,  five, 
guineas,  you  would  consider  handsome,  I dare 
say.” 

44 Noble,  my  dear  friend!”  cries  Grandfather 
Smallweed,  screwing  up  his  eyes. 

44  If  not,  say  how  much  more,  in  your  con- 
science as  a soldier,  you  can  demand.  There  is 
no  need  for  you  to  part  with  the  writing,  against 
your  inclination — though  I Bhould  prefer  to  have 
it.” 

Mr.  George  sits  squared  in  exactly  the  same 
attitude,  looks  at  the  ground,  looks  at  the  paint- 
ed ceiling,  and  says  never  a word  The  irascible 
Mr.  Smallweed  scratches  the  air. 

“The  question  is,”  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  in 
his  methodical,  subdued,  uninterested  way,  44  first, 
whether  you  have  any  of  Captain  Hawdon’s 
writing  ?” 

44  First,  whether  I have  any  of  Captain  Haw- 
don’s  writing,  sir,”  repeats  Mr.  George. 

44  Secondly,  what  will  satisfy  you  for  the 
trouble  of  producing  it  ?” 

44  Secondly,  what  will  satisfy  me  for  the  trouble 
of  producing  it,  sir,”  repeats  Mr.  George. 

44  Thirdly,  you  can  judge  for  yourself  whether 
it  is  at  all  like  that,”  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  sud- 
denly handing  him  some  sheets  of  written  paper 
tied  together. 

44  Whether  it  is  at  all  like  that,  sir.  Just  so,” 
repeats  Mr.  George. 

All  three  repetitions  Mr.  George  pronounces  in 
a mechanical  manner,  looking  straight  at  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn ; nor  does  he  so  much  as  glance  at 
the  affidavit  in  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce,  that  has 
been  given  to  him  for  his  inspection  (though  he 
still  holds  it  in  his  hand),  but  continues  to  look 
at  the  lawyer  with  an  air  of  troubled  meditation. 

44  Well  ?”  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  44  What  do 
you  say  ?” 

44  Well,  sir,”  replies  Mr.  George,  rising  erect 
and  looking  immense,  44 1 would  rather,  if  you’ll 
excuse  me,  have  nothing  to  do  with  this.” 


Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  outwardly  quite  undisturbed, 
demands  44  Why  not  ?” 

44  Why,  sir,”  returns  the  trooper.  44  Except  on 
military  compulsion,  I am  not  a man  of  business. 
Among  civilians  I am  what  they  call  in  Scotland 
a ne’er-do-weel.  I have  no  head  for  papers,  sir. 
I can  stand  any  fire  better  than  a fire  of  cross 
questions.  I mentioned  to  Mr.  Smallweed,  only 
an  hour  or  so  ago,  that  when  1 come  into  things 
of  this  kind  I feel  as  if  I was  being  smothered. 
And  that  is  my  sensation,”  says  Mr.  George, 
looking  round  upon  the  company,  44  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.” 

With  that,  he  takes  three  strides  forward  to 
replace  the  papers  on  the  lawyer’s  table,  and 
three  strides  backward  to  resume  his  former  sta- 
tion : where  he  stands  perfectly  upright,  now 
looking  at  the  ground,  and  now  at  the  painted 
ceiling,  with  his  hands  behind  him  as  if  to  pre- 
vent himself  from  accepting  any  other  document 
whatever. 

Under  this  provocation,  Mr.  Smallweed’ s fa- 
vorite adjective  of  disparagement  is  so  close  to 
his  tongue,  that  he  begins  the  words  44  my  dear 
friend”  with  the  monosyllable  44  Brim,”  thus 
converting  the  possessive  pronoun  into  Brimmy, 
and  appearing  to  have  an  impediment  in  his 
speech.  Once  past  this  difficulty,  however,  he 
exhorts  his  dear  friend  in  the  tenderest  manner 
not  to  be  rash,  but  to  do  what  so  eminent  a gen- 
tleman requires,  and  to  do  it  with  a good  grace : 
confident  that  it  must  be  unobjectionable  as  well 
as  profitable.  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  merely  utters  an 
occasional  sentence,  as  44  You  are  the  best  judge 
of  your  own  interest,  sergeant.”  44  Take  care 
yon  do  no  harm  by  this.”  44  Please  yourself 
please  yourself.”  44  lf  you  know  what  you  mean, 
that’s  quite  enough.”  These  he  utters  with  an 
appearance  of  perfect  indifference,  as  he  looks 
over  the  papers  on  his  table,  and  prepares  to 
write  a letter. 

Mr.  George  looks  distrustfully  from  the  painted 
ceiling  to  the  ground,  from  the  ground  to  Mr. 
Smallweed,  from  Mr.  Smallweed  to  Mr.  Tulking- 
horn, and  from  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  to  the  painted 
ceiling  again : often  in  his  perplexity  changing 
the  leg  on  which  he  rests. 

44 1 do  assure  you,  sir,”  says  Mr.  George,  44  not 
to  say  it  offensively,  that  between  you  and  Mr. 
Smallweed  here,  I really  am  being  smothered 
fifty  times  over.  1 really  am,  sir.  I am  not  a 
match  for  you  gentlemen.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
ask,  why  you  want  to  see  the  captain’s  hand 
in  the  case  that  I could  find  any  specimen  of  it  ?” 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  quietly  shakes  his  head. 
44  No.  If  you  were  a man  of  business,  sergeant, 
you  would  not  need  to  be  informed  that  there  are 
confidential  reasons,  very  harmless  in  themselves, 
for  many  such  wants,  in  the  profession  to  which 
I belong.  But  if  you  are  afraid  of  doing  any  in- 
jury to  Captain  Hawdon,  you  may  set  your  mind 
at  rest  about  that.” 

44  Ay  ! he  is  dead,  sir.” 

44  Ii  he  ?”  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  quietly  sits  down 
to  write. 
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14  Well,  air,”  says  the  trooper,  looking  into  his 
hat,  after  another  disconcerted  pause;  “I  am 
sorry  not  to  hare  given  you  more  satisfaction. 
If  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  any  one,  that  I 
should  be  confirmed  in  my  judgment  that  I would 
rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  this,  by  a Mend 
of  mine,  who  has  a better  head  for  business  than 
I have,  and  who  is  an  old  soldier,  I am  willing 
to  consult  with  him.  I — I really  am  bo  com- 
pletely smothered  myself  at  present,”  says  Mr. 
George,  passing  his  hand  hopelessly  across  his 
brow,  44  that  I don’t  know  but  what  it  might  be 
a satisfaction  to  me.” 

Mr.  Smallweed  hearing  that  this  authority  is 
an  old  soldier,  so  strongly  inculcates  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  trooper’s  taking  counsel  with  him, 
and  particularly  informing  him  of  its  being  a 
question  of  five  guineas  or  more,  that  Mr.  George 
engages  to  go  and  see  him.  Mr.  Tulkinghom 
says  nothing  either  way. 

44  I’ll  consult  my  Mend,  then,  by  your  leave, 
sir,”  says  the  trooper,  uand  I’ll  take  the  liberty 
of  looking  in  again  with  a final  answer  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Mr.  Smallweed,  if  you  wish 
to  be  carried  down  stairs — ” 

44  In  a moment,  my  dear  Mend,  in  a moment. 
Will  you  first  let  me  speak  half  a word  with  this 
gentleman,  in  private?” 

44  Certainly,  sir.  Don’t  hurry  yourself  on  my 
account.”  The  trooper  retires  to  a distant  part 
of  the  room,  and  resumes  his  curious  inspection 
of  the  boxes ; strong,  and  otherwise. 

44  If  I wasn’t  as  weak  as  a Brimstone  Baby, 
sir,”  whispers  Grandfather  Smallweed,  drawing 
the  lawyer  down  to  his  level  by  the  lappel  of  his 
coat,  and  flashing  some  half-quenched  green  fire 
•ut  of  his  angry  eyes, 44  I’d  tear  the  writing  away 
from  him.  He’s  got  it  buttoned  in  his  breast. 
I saw  him  put  it  there.  Judy  saw  him  put  it 
there.  Speak  up,  you  crabbed  image  for  the  sign 
of  a walking-stick  shop,  and  say  you  saw  him 
put  it  there !” 

This  vehement  conjuration  the  old  gentleman 
accompanies  with  such  a thrust  at  his  grand- 
daughter, that  it  is  too  muoh  for  his  strength, 
and  he  slips  away  out  of  his  chair,  drawing  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  with  him,  until  he  is  arrested  by 
Judy,  and  well  shaken. 

41  Violence  will  not  do  for  me,  my  Mend,”  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  then  remarks  coolly. 

41  No,  no,  I know,  I know  sir.  But  it’s  chafing 
and  galling — it’s — it’s  worse  than  your  smatter- 
ing chattering  Magpie  of  a grandmother,”  to  the 
imperturbable  Judy,  who  only  looks  at  the  fire, 
14  to  know  he  has  got  what’s  wanted,  and  won’t 
give  it  up.  He,  not  to  give  it  up!  He!  A 
vagabond ! But  never  mind,  sir,  never  mind.  At 
the  most,  he  has  only  his  own  way  for  a little 
while.  I have  him  periodically  in  a vice.  I’ll 
twist  him,  sir.  I’ll  screw  him,  sir.  If  he  won’t 
do  it  with  a good  grace,  I’ll  make  him  do  it  with 
a bad  one,  sir ! — Now,  my  dear  Mr.  George,”  says 
Grandfather  Smallweed,  winking  at  the  lawyer 
hideously,  as  he  releases  him.  44 1 am  ready  for 
your  kind  assistance,  my  excellent  Mend !” 


Mr.  Tulkinghom,  with  some  shadowy  sign  of 
amusement  manifesting  itself  through  his  self- 
possession,  stands  on  the  hearth-rug  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  watching  the  disappearance  of  Mr. 
Smallweed,  and  acknowledging  the  trooper’s  part- 
ing salute  with  one  slight  nod. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, Mr.  George  finds,  than  to  bear  a hand  in 
carrying  him  down  stairs ; for,  when  he  is  replaced 
in  his  conveyance,  he  is  so  loquacious  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  guineas,  and  retains  such  an  affection- 
ate hold  of  his  button — having,  in  truth,  a secret 
longing  to  rip  his  coat  open,  and  rob  him — that 
some  degree  of  force  is  necessary  on  the  trooper’s 
part  to  effect  a separation.  It  is  accomplished 
at  last,  and  he  proceeds  alone  in  quest  of  his  ad- 
viser. 

By  the  doisterly  Temple,  and  by  Whitefrimn 
(there,  not  without  a glance  at  Hanging-sword 
Alley,  which  would  seem  to  be  something  in  his 
way),  and  by  Blackfriars-bridge,  and  BlackMars- 
road,  Mr.  George  sedately  marches  to  a street 
of  little  shops  lying  somewhere  in  that  ganglion 
of  roads  from  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  of  streets 
from  the  bridges  of  London,  centering  in  the  far- 
famed  Elephant  who  has  lost  his  Castle  formed 
of  a thousand  four-horse  coaches,  to  a stronger 
iron  monster  than  he,  ready  to  chop  him  into 
mince-meat  any  day  he  dares.  To  one  of  the 
little  shops  in  this  street,  which  is  a musician’s 
shop,  having  a few  fiddles  in  the  window,  and 
some  Pan’s  pipes  and  a tambourine,  and  a tri- 
angle, and  certain  elongated  scraps  of  music,  Mr. 
George  directs  his  massive  tread.  And  halting 
at  a few  paces  from  it,  as  he  sees  a soldierly  look- 
ing woman,  with  her  outer  skirts  tucked  up,  come 
forth  with  a small  wooden  tub,  and  in  that  tub 
commence  a whisking  and  a splashing  on  the 
margin  of  the  pavement,  Mr.  George  says  to  him- 
self 44  She’s  as  usual,  washing  greens.  I never 
saw  her,  except  upon  a baggage-wagon,  when  she 
wasn’t  washing  greens !” 

The  subject  of  this  reflection  is  at  all  events 
so  occupied  in  washing  greens  at  present,  that 
she  remains  unsuspicious  of  Mr.  George’s  ap- 
proach ; until,  lifting  up  herself  and  her  tub  to- 
gether, when  she  has  poured  the  water  off  into  the 
gutter,  she  finds  him  standing  near  her.  Her  re- 
ception of  him  is  not  flattering. 

44  George,  I never  see  you,  but  I wish  you  was 
a hundred  mile  away !” 

The  trooper,  without  remarking  on  this  wel- 
come, follows  into  the  musical  instrument  shop, 
where  the  lady  places  her  tub  of  greens  upon  the 
counter,  and  having  shaken  hands  with  him,  rests 
her  arms  upon  it. 

44 1 never,”  she  says,  44  George,  consider  Mat- 
thew Bagnet  safe  a minute  when  you’re  near 
him.  You  are  that  restless  and  that  roving — ” 

44  Yes ! I know  I am,  Mrs.  Bagnet.  I know  I 
am.” 

“You  know  you  are!”  says  Mrs.  Bagnet. 
44  What’s  the  use  of  that  ? Why  are  you  ?” 

44  The  nature  of  the  animal,  I suppose,”  returns 
the  trooper  good-humoredly. 
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“Ah  I”  cries  Mrs.  Bagnet,  something  shrilly, 
u but  whet  satisfaction  will  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal be  to  me,  when  the  animal  shall  have  tempt- 
ed my  Mat  away  from  the  musical  business  to 
New  Zealand  or  Australey  !” 

Mrs.  Bagnet  is  not  at  all  an  ill-looking  woman. 
Bather  large-boned,  a little  coarse  in  the  grain, 
and  freckled  by  the  sun  and  wind  which  have 
tanned  her  hair  upon  the  forehead ; but  healthy, 
wholesome,  and  bright-eyed.  A strong,  busy, 
active  honest-faced  woman,  of  from  forty-five  to 
fifty.  Clean,  hardy,  and  so  economically  dressed 
(though  substantially),  that  the  only  article  of 
ornament  of  which  she  stands  possessed  appears 
to  be  her  wedding  ring ; around  which  her  finger 
has  grown  to  be  so  large  since  it  was  put  on,  that 
it  will  never  come  off  again  until  it  shall  mingle 
with  Mrs.  Bagnet’s  dust. 

“MrB.  Bagnet,”  says  the  trooper,  UI  am  on 
my  parole  with  you.  Mat  will  get  no  harm  from 
me.  You  may  trust  me  so  far.” 

“Well.  1 think  I may.  But  the  very  looks  of 
you  are  unsettling,”  Mrs.  Bagnet  rejoins.  “Ah, 
George,  George ! If  you  had  only  settled  down, 
and  married  Joe  Pouch’s  widow,  when  he  died 
in  North  America,  she'd  have  oombed  your  hair 
for  you.” 

“It  was  a chance  far  me,  certainly,”  returns 
the  trooper,  half-laughingly,  half-seriously,  “ but 
I shall  never  settle  down  into  a respectable  man 
now.  Joe  Pouch’s  widow  might  have  done  me 
good — there  was  something  in  her — and  some- 
thing of  her — but  1 couldn’t  make  up  my  mind 
to  it.  If  I had  had  the  luck  to  meet  with  such  a 
wife  as  Mat  found !” 

Mrs.  Bagnet,  who  seems  in  a virtuous  way  to 
be  under  little  reserve  with  a good  sort  of  fellow, 
but  to  be  another  sort  of  good  fellow  herself  for 
that  matter,  receives  this  compliment  by  flicking 
Mr.  George  in  the  face  with  a head  of  greens, 
and  taking  her  tub  into  the  little  room  behind 
the  shop. 

“Why,  Quebec,  my  poppet  1”  says  George, 
following,  on  invitation,  into  that  apartment. 
“And  Little  Malta,  tool  Come  and  kiss  your 
Bluffy  J” 

These  young  ladies — not  supposed  to  have  been 
actually  christened  by  the  names  applied  to  them, 
though  always  so  called  iu  the  family,  from  the 
places  of  their  birth,  in  barracks — are  respectively 
employed  on  three-legged  stools:  the  younger 
(some  five  or  six  years  old)  in  learning  her  letters 
out  of  a penny  primer ; the  elder  (eight  or  nine, 
perhaps),  in  teaching  her,  and  sewing  with  great 
assiduity.  Both  hail  Mr.  George  with  acclama- 
tions as  an  old  friend,  and,  after  some  kissing 
*nil  romping,  plant  their  stools  beside  him. 

“And  how’s  Young  Woolwich?”  says  Mr. 
George. 

“ Ah ! There  now  1”  ories  Mrs.  Bagnet,  turning 
about  from  her  saucepans  (for  she  is  cooking  din- 
ner), with  a bright  flush  on  her  face.  “Would 
you  believe  it?  Got  an  engagement  at  the 
Theayter,  with  his  father,  to  play  the  fife  in  a 
military  piece.” 


“Well  done,  my  Godson  I”  cries  Mr.  George, 
slapping  his  thigh. 

“I  believe  you!”  says  Mrs.  Bagnet.  “He’s  a 
Briton.  That’s  what  Woolwich  is.  A Briton.” 

“And  Mat  blows  away  at  his  bassoon,  and 
you’re  respectable  civilians  one  and  all,”  says 
Mr.  George.  “ Family  people.  Children  growing 
up.  Mat’s  old  mother  in  Scotland,  and  your  old 
father  somewhere  else,  corresponded  with,  and 
helped  a little,  and — well,  well ! To  be  sure,  1 
don’t  know  why  I shouldn’t  be  wished  a hundred 
mile  away,  for  1 have  not  much  to  do  with  all 
this  1” 

Mr.  George  is  becoming  thoughtful;  sitting 
before  the  fire  in  the  whitewashed  room,  which 
has  a sanded  floor,  and  a barrack  smell,  and 
contains  nothing  superfluous,  and  has  not  a visible 
speck  of  dirt  or  dust  in  it,  from  the  faces  of  Quebec 
and  Malta  to  the  bright  tin  pots  and  pannikins 
upon  the  dresser  shelves  Mr.  George  is  becoming 
thoughtful,  sitting  here  while  Mrs.  Bagnet  is  busy, 
when  Mr.  Bagnet  and  Young  Woolwich  oppor- 
tunely come  home.  Mr.  Bagnet  is  an  ex-artil- 
leryman, tall  and  upright,  with  shaggy  eyebrows, 
and  whiskers  like  the  fibres  of  a cocoa-nut,  not  a 
hair  upon  his  head,  and  a torrid  complexion. 
His  voice,  short,  deep,  and  resonant,  is  not  at  all 
unlike  the  tones  of  the  instrument  to  which  he  is 
devoted.  Indeed  there  may  be  generally  observed 
in  him  an  unbending,  unyielding,  brass-bound  air, 
as  if  he  were  himself  the  bassoon  of  the  human 
orchestra.  Young  Woolwich  is  the  type  and 
model  of  a young  drummer. 

Both  father  and  son  salute  the  trooper  heartily. 
He  saying,  in  due  season,  that  he  has  come  to 
advise  with  Mr.  Bagnet,  Mr.  Bagnet  hospitably 
declares  that  he  will  hear  of  no  business  until  after 
dinner ; and  that  his  friend  shall  not  partake  of  his 
counsel,  without  first  partaking  of  boiled  pork  and 
greens.  The  trooper  yielding  to  this  invitation, 
he  and  Mr.  Bagnet,  not  to  embarrass  the  domestic 
preparations,  go  forth  to  take  a turn  up  and  down 
the  little  street,  which  they  promenade  with 
measured  tread  and  folded  arms,  as  if  it  were  a 
rampart. 

“ George,”  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  “ You  know  me. 
It’s  my  old  girl  that  advises.  She  has  the  head. 
But  1 never  own  to  it  before  her.  Discipline 
must  be  maintained.  Wait  till  the  greens  is 
off  her  mind.  Then  we’ll  consult.  Whatever  the 
old  girl  says,  do— do  it  I” 

“1  intend  to,  Mat,”  replies  the  other.  “I 
would  sooner  take  her  opinion  than  that  of  a 
college.” 

“College!”  returns  Mr.  Bagnet,  in  short  sen- 
tences, bassoon-like.  “ What  college  could  you 
leave — in  another  quarter  of  the  world— with 
nothing  but  a gray  cloak  and  an  umbrella — to 
make  its  way  home  to  Europe?  The  old  girl 
would  do  it  to-morrow.  Did  it  once.” 

“You  are  right,”  says  Mr.  George. 

“What  college,”  pursues  Bagnet,  “could  you 
set  up  in  life — with  two  penn’orth  of  white  lime, 
a penn’orth  of  filler’s  earth — a hap’orth  of  sand 
— and  the  rest  of  the  change  out  of  sixpence  in 
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money  ? That’s  what  the  old  girl  started  on.  In 
the  present  business.” 

“ I’m  rejoiced  to  hear  it’s  thriving,  Mat.” 

“The  old  girl,”  says  Mr.  BagUet,  acquiescing, 
“saves.  Has  a stocking  somewhere.  With  money 
m it.  1 never  saw  it.  But  1 know  she’s  got  it. 
Wait  till  the  greens  is  off  her  mind.  Then  she’ll 
set  you  up.”  ^ 

“ She  is  a treasure,”  exclaims  Mr.  George. 

“ She’s  more.  But  I never  own  to  it  before 
her.  Discipline  must  be  maintained.  It  was  the 
old  girl  that  brought  out  my  musical  abilities.  I 
should  have  been  in  the  artillery  now,  but  for  the 
old  girl.  Six  years  I hammered  at  the  fiddle. 
Ten  at  the  flute.  The  old  girl  said  it  wouldn’t  do ; 
intention  good,  but  want  of  flexibility;  try  the 
bassoon.  The  old  girl  borrowed  a bassoon  from 
the  band-master  of  the  Rifle  Regiment.  I prac- 
ticed in  the  trenches.  Got  on,  got  another,  get 
a living  by  it.” 

George  remarks  that  she  looks  as  fresh  as  a 
rose,  and  as  sound  as  an  apple. 

“ The  old  girl,”  says  Mr.  Bagnet  in  reply,  “ is 
a thoroughly  fine  woman.  Consequently,  she 
is  like  a thoroughly  fine  day.  Gets  finer  as  Bhe 
gets  on.  I never  saw  the  old  girl’s  equal.  But 
1 never  own  to  it  before  her.  Discipline  must  be 
maintained.” 

Proceeding  to  converse  on  indifferent  matters, , 
they  walk  up  and  down  the  little  street,  keeping 
step  and  time,  until  summoned  by  Quebec  and 
Malta  to  do  justice  to  the  pork  and  greens ; over 
which  Mrs.  Bagnet,  like  a military  chaplain,  says 
a short  grace.  In  the  distribution  of  these  com- 
estibles, as  in  every  other  household  duty,  Mrs. 
Bagnet  develops  an  exact  system;  sitting  with 
every  dish  before  her ; allotting  to  every  portion 
of  pork  its  own  portion  of  pot-liquor,  greens, 
potatoes,  and  even  mustard;  and  serving  it  out 
complete.  Having  likewise  served  out  the  beer 
from  a can,  and  thus  supplied  the  mess  with  all 
things  necessary,  Mrs.  Bagnet  proceeds  to  satisfy 
her  own  hunger,  which  is  in  a healthy  state. 
The  kit  of  the  mess,  if  the  table  furniture  may 
be  so  denominated,  is  chiefly  composed  of  utensils 
of  horn  and  tin,  that  have  done  duty  in  several 
parts  of  the  world.  Young  Woolwich’s  knife,  in 
particular,  which  is  of  the  oyster  kind,  with  the 
additional  feature  of  a strong  shutting-up  move- 
ment, which  frequently  balks  the  appetite  of  that 
young  musician,  is  mentioned  as  having  gone  in 
various  hands  the  complete  round  of  foreign 
service. 

The  dinner  done,  Mrs.  Bagnet,  assisted  by  the 
younger  branches  (who  polish  their  own  cups  and 
platters,  knives  and  forks),  makes  all  the  dinner 
garniture  shine  as  brightly  as  before,  and  puts  it 
all  away ; first  sweeping  the  hearth,  to  the  end 
that  Mr.  Bagnet  and  the  visitor  may  not  be  re- 
tarded in  the  smoking  of  their  pipes.  These 
household  cares  involve  much  pattening  and 
coiuiter-pattening  in  the  back  yard,  and  con- 
siderable use  of  a pail,  which  is  finally  so  happy 
as  to  assist  in  the  ablutions  of  Mrs.  Bagnet  her- 
self. That  old  girl  reappearing  by-and-by,  quite 


fresh,  and  sitting  down  to  her  needlework,  then 
and  only  then — the  greens  being  only  then  to-be 
considered  as  entirely  off  her  mind — Mr.  Bagnet 
requests  the  trooper  to  state  his  case. 

This,  Mr.  George  does  with  great  discretion; 
appearing  to  address  himself  to  Mr.  Bagnet,  but 
having  an  eye  solely  on  the  old  girl  all  the  time, 
as  Bagnet  has  himself.  She,  equally  disoreet, 
busies  herself  with  her  needlework.  The  case 
fully  Btated,  Mr.  Bagnet  resorts  to  his  standard 
artifice  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 

“ That’s  the  whole  of  it,  is  it,  George  ?”  says  he. 

“ That’s  the  whole  of  it.” 

“You  act  according  to  my  opinion?” 

“I  shall  be  guided,”  replies  George,  “ entirely 
by  it.” 

“Old  girl,”  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  “give  him  my 
opinion.  You  know  it.  Tell  him  what  it  is.” 

It  is,  that  he  can  not  have  too  little  to  do  with 
people  who  are  too  deep  for  him,  and  can  not  be 
too  careful  of  interference  with  matters  he  does 
not  understand ; that  the  plain  rule  is,  to  do  no- 
thing in  the  dark,  to  be  a party  to  nothing  under- 
handed or  mysterious,  and  never  to  put  his  foot 
where  he  can  not  see  the  ground.  This,  in  effect, 
is  Mr.  Bagnet’s  opinion  as  delivered  through  the 
old  girl ; and  it  so  relieves  Mr.  George’s  mind, 
by  confirming  his  own  opinion  and  banishing  his 
doubts,  that  he  composes  himself  to  smoke  an- 
other pipe  on  that  exceptional  occasion,  and  to 
have  a talk  over  old  times  with  the  whole  Bagnet 
family,  according  to  their  various  ranges  of  ex- 
perience. 

Through  these  means  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
Mr.  George  does  not  again  rise  to  his  full  height 
in  that  parlor  until  the  time  is  drawing  on  when 
the  bassoon  and  fife  are  expected  by  a British 
public  at  the  theatre ; and  as  it  takes  time  even 
then  for  Mr.  George,  in  his  domestic  character 
of  Bluffy,  to  take  leave  of  Quebec  and  Malta,  and 
insinuate  a sponsorial  shilling  into  the  pocket  of 
his  godson,  with  felicitations  on  his  success  in 
life,  it  is  dark  when  Mr.  George  again  turns  his 
face  toward  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

“A  family  home,”  he  ruminates,  as  he  marches 
along,  “however  small  it  is,  makes  a man  like 
me  look  lonely.  But  it’s  well  I never  made  that 
evolution  of  matrimony.  I shouldn’t  have  been 
fit  for  it.  I am  such  a vagabond  still,  even  at 
my  present  time  of  life,  that  I couldn’t  hold  to 
the  gallery  a month  together,  if  it  was  a regular 
pursuit,  or  if  I didn’t  camp  there,  gipsy  fashion. 
Come ! I disgrace  nobody  and  cumber  nobody : 
that’s  something.  I have  not  done  that,  for 
many  a long  year!” 

So  he  whistles  it  off,  and  marches  on. 

Arrived  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  mounting 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn’s  stair,  he  finds  the  outer  door 
closed,  and  the  chambers  shut;  but  the  trooper 
not  knowing  much  about  outer  doors,  and  the 
staircase  being  dark  besides,  he  is  yet  fumbling 
and  groping  about,  hoping  to  discover  a bell 
handle  or  to  open  the  door  for  himself,  when  Mr 
Tulkinghom  comes  up  the  stairs  (quietly,  of 
course),  and  angrily  asks: 
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“ Who  is  that  ? What  are  you  doing  there  ?” 

“I  ask  your  pardon,  sir.  It’B  George.  The 
sergeant.” 

“ And  couldn’t  George,  the  sergeant,  see  that 
my  door  was  locked?” 

“ Why,  no  sir,  I couldn’t.  At  any  rate,  1 
didn't,”  says  the  trooper,  rather  nettled. 

“ Have  you  changed  your  mind  ? or  are  you 
in  the  same  mind?”  Mr.  Tulkinghom  demands. 
But  he  knows  well  enough  at  a glance. 

“In  the  same  mind,  sir.” 

“I  thought  so.  That’s  sufficient.  You  can 
go.  So,  you  are  the  man,”  says  Mr.  Tulking- 
horn,  opening  his  door  with  the  key,  “in  whose 
hiding  place  Mr.  Gridlcy  was  found?” 

“Yes,  I am  the  man,”  says  the  trooper,  stop- 
ping two  or  three  stairs  down.  “What  then, 
sir?” 

“What  then?  I don’t  Like  your  associates. 
You  should  not  have  seen  the  inside  of  ray  door 
this  morning,  if  I had  thought  of  your  being  that 
man.  Gridley  ? A threatening,  murderous,  dan- 
gerous fellow.” 

With  these  words,  spoken  in  an  unusually  high 
tone  for  him,  the  lawyer  goes  into  his  rooms,  and 
shuts  the  door  with  a thundering  noise. 

Mr.  George  takes  this  dismissal  in  great  dudg- 
eon ; the  greater,  because  a clerk  coming  up  the 
stairs  has  heard  the  last  words  of  all,  and  evident- 
ly applies  them  to  him.  “ A pretty  character  to 
bear,”  the  trooper  growls  with  a hasty  oath,  as 
he  strides  down  stairs.  “ A threatening,  murder- 
ous, dangerous  fellow !”  and  looking  up,  he  sees 
the  clerk  looking  down  at  him,  and  marking  him 
as  he  passes  a lamp.  This  so  intensifies  his 
dudgeon,  that  for  five  minutes  he  is  in  an  ill 
humor.  But  he  whistles  that  off,  like  the  rest 
of  it ; and  marches  home  to  the  Shooting  Gallery. 


CHAPTER  XXVIU.— Thb  Ironmaster. 

Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  has  got  the  better, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  family  gout;  and  is 
once  more,  in  a literal  no  less  than  in  a figurative 
point  of  view  upon  his  legs.  He  is  at  his  place 
in  Lincolnshire ; but  the  waters  are  out  again  on 
the  low-lying  grounds,  and  the  cold  and  damp 
steal  into  Chesney  Wold,  though  well  defended, 
and  eke  into  Sir  Leicester’s  bones.  The  blaz- 
ing fires  of  fagot  and  coal — Dedlock  timber  and 
antediluvian  forest — that  blaze  upon  the  broad 
wide  hearths,  and  wink  in  the  twilight  on  the 
frowning  woods,  sullen  to  Bee  how  trees  are 
sacrificed,  do  not  exclude  the  enemy.  The  hot- 
water  pipes  that  trail  themselves  all  over  the 
house,  the  cushioned  doors  and  windows,  and  the 
screens  and  curtains,  fail  to  supply  the  fires’  de- 
ficiencies, and  to  satisfy  Sir  Leicester’s  need. 
Hence  the  fashionable  intelligence  proclaims  one 
morning  to  the  listening  earth,  that  Lady  Dedlock 
is  expected  shortly  to  return  to  towu  for  a few 
weeks. 

It  is  a melancholy  truth  that  even  great  men 
have  their  poor  relations.  Indeed  great  men 
have  often  more  than  their  share  of  poor  relations : 
inasmuch  as  very  red  blood  of  the  superior  qual- 


ity, like  inferior  blood  unlawfully  shed,  will  cry 
aloud,  and  will  be  heard.  Sir  Leicester’s  cousins, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  are  so  many  Murders,  in 
the  respect  that  they  “ will  out.”  Among  whom 
there  are  cousins  who  are  so  poor,  that  one  might 
almost  dare  to  think  it  would  have  been  tho 
happier  for  them  never  to  have  been  plated  links 
upon  the  Dedlock  chain  of  gold,  but  to  have  been 
made  of  common  iron  at  first,  and  done  base 
service. 

Service,  however  (with  a few  limited  reserva- 
tions : genteel  but  not  profitable),  they  may  not 
do,  being  of  the  Dedlock  dignity.  So  they  visit 
their  richer  cousins,  and  get  into  debt  when  they 
can,  and  livo  but  shabbily  when  they  can’t,  and 
find — the  women  no  husbands,  and  the  men  no 
wives — and  ride  in  borrowed  carriages,  and  sit 
at  feasts  that  are  never  of  their  own  making,  and 
so  go  through  high  life.  The  rich  family  sum 
has  been  divided  by  so  many  figures,  and  they  are 
the  something  over  that  nobody  knows  what  to 
do  with. 

Every  body  on  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock’s  side  of 
the  question,  and  of  his  way  of  thinking,  would 
appear  to  be  his  cousin  more  or  less.  From  my 
Lord  Boodle,  through  the  Duke  of  Foodie,  down 
to  Noodle,  Sir  Leicester,  like  a glorious  spider, 
stretches  his  threads  of  relationship.  But  while 
he  is  stately  in  the  cousinship  of  the  Everybodys, 
he  is  a kind  and  generous  man,  according  to  his 
dignified  way,  in  the  cousinship  of  the  Nobodys; 
and  at  the  present  time,  in  despite  of  the  damp, 
he  stays  out  the  visit  of  several  such  cousins  at 
Chesney  Wold,  with  the  constancy  of  a martyr. 

Of  these  foremost  in  the  first  rank  stands  Vol- 
umnia  Dedlock,  a young  lady  (of  sixty),  who  is 
doubly  highly  related ; having  the  honor  to  be  a 
poor  relation,  by  the  mother’s  side,  to  another 
great  family.  Miss  Volumnia,  displaying  in  early 
life  a pretty  talent  for  cutting  ornaments  out  of 
colored  paper,  and  also  for  singing  to  the  guitar 
in  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  propounding  French 
conundrums  in  country  houses,  passed  the  twenty 
years  of  her  existence  between  twenty  and  forty 
in  a sufficiently  agreeable  manner.  Lapsing  then 
out  of  date,  and  being  considered  to  bore  mankind 
by  her  vocal  performances  in  the  Spanish  language, 
she  retired  to  Bath  ; where  she  lives  Blenderly  on 
an  annual  present  from  Sir  Leicester,  and  whence 
she  makes  occasional  resurrections  in  the  country 
houses  of  her  cousins.  She  has  an  extensive 
acquaintance  at  Bath  among  appalling  old  gen- 
tlemen with  thin  legs  and  nankeen  trousers,  and 
is  of  high  standing  in  that  dreary  city.  But  she 
is  a little  dreaded  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of 
an  indiscreet  profusion  in  the  article  of  rouge, 
and  persistency  in  an  absolute  pearl  necklace 
like  a rosary  of  little  bird’s-eggs. 

In  any  country  in  a wholesome  state,  Volumnia 
would  be  a clear  case  for  the  pension  list.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  get  her  on  it;  and  when 
William  Buffy  came  in,  it  was  fully  expected 
that  her  name  would  be  put  down  for  a couple 
of  hundred  a year.  But  William  Buffy  Bomehow 
discovered,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  that  these 
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were  not  times  when  it  could  be  done ; and  this 
was  the  first  clear  indication  Sir  Leicester  Ded- 
lock  had  conveyed  to  him,  that  the  country  was 
going  to  pieces. 

There  is  likewise  the  Honorable  Bob  Stables, 
who  can  make  warm  mashes  with  the  skill  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  is  a better  Bhot  than 
most  gamekeepers.  He  has  been  for  some  time 
particularly  desirous  to  serve  his  country  in  a 
post  of  good  emoluments,  unaccompanied  by  any 
trouble  or  responsibility.  In  a well  regulated 
body  politic,  this  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
spirited  young  gentleman  so  highly  connected, 
would  be  speedily  recognized  ; but  somehow 
William  Buffy  found  when  he  came  in,  that 
these  were  not  times  in  which  he  could  manage 
that  little  matter,  either ; and  this  was  the 
second  indication  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  had  con- 
veyed to  him,  that  the  country  was  going  to 
pieces. 

The  rest  of  the  cousins  are  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  various  ages  and  capacities ; the  major 
part,  amiable  and  sensible,  and  likely  to  have 
done  well  enough  in  life  if  they  could  have  over- 
come their  cousinship ; as  it  is,  they  are  almost 
all  a little  worsted  by  it,  and  lounge  in  purpose- 
less and  listless  paths,  and  seem  to  be  quite  as 
much  at  a loss  how  to  dispose  of  themselves,  as 
any  body  else  can  be  how  to  dispose  of  them. 

In  this  society,  and  where  not,  my  Lady  Ded- 
lock reigns  supreme.  Beautiful,  elegant,  accom- 
plished, and  powerful  in  her  little  world  (for  the 
world  of  fashion  does  not  stretch  all  the  way 
from  pole  to  pole),  her  influence  in  Sir  Leicester’s 
house,  however  haughty  and  indifferent  her  man- 
ner, is  greatly  to  improve  it  and  refine  it.  The 
cousins,  even  those  older  cousins  who  were  para- 
lyzed when  Sir  Leicester  married  her,  do  her 
feudal  homage ; and  the  Honorable  Bob  Stables 
daily  repeats  to  some  chosen  person,  between 
breakfast  and  lunch,  hiB  favorite  original  remark 
that  she  is  the  best  groomed  woman  in  the  whole 
stud. 

Such  the  guests  in  the  long  drawing-room  at 
CheBney  Wold  this  dismal  night,  when  the  step 
on  the  Ghost’s  Walk  (inaudible  here,  however) 
might  be  the  step  of  a deceased  cousin  shut  out 
in  the  cold.  It  is  near  bedtime.  Bedroom 
fires  blaze  brightly  all  over  the  house,  raising 
ghosts  of  grim  furniture  on  wall  and  ceiling. 
Bedroom  candlesticks  bristle  on  the  distant  table 
by  the  door,  and  cousins  yawn  on  ottomans. 
Cousins  at  the  piano,  cousins  at  the  soda-water 
tray,  cousin*  rising  from  the  card-table,  cousins 
gathered  round  the  fire.  Standing  on  one  side 
of  his  own  peculiar  fire  (for  there  are  two),  Sir 
Leicester.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  broad 
hearth,  my  Lady  at  her  table.  Volumnia,  as 
one  of  the  more  privileged  cousins,  in  a luxurious 
chair  between  them.  Sir  Leicester  glancing, 
with  magnificent  displeasure,  at  the  rouge  and 
the  pearl  necklace. 

“I  occasionally  meet  on  my  staircase  here,” 
drawls  Volumnia,  whose  thoughts  perhaps  are 
already  hopping  up  it  to  bed,  after  a long  even- 


ing of  very  desultory  talk,  44  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls,  I think,  that  I ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

A protegee  of  my  lady’s,”  observes  Sir  Leices- 
ter. 

4 4 1 thought  so . I felt  sure  that  some  uncommon 
eye  must  have  picked  that  girl  out.  She  really 
is  a marvel.  A dolly  sort  of  beauty  perhaps,” 
says  Miss  Volumnia,  reserving  her  own  sort, 
44  but  in  its  way,  perfect  ; such  bloom  I never 
saw !” 

Sir  Leicester,  with  hiB  magnificent  glance  of 
displeasure  at  the  rouge  appears  to  say  so  too. 

44 Indeed,”  remarks  my  Lady,  languidly,  “if 
there  is  any  uncommon  eye  in  the  case,  it  is  Mrs. 
RounceweU’s,  and  not  mine.  Rosa  is  her  dis- 
covery.” 

44  Your  maid,  I suppose?” 

“No.  My  any  thing;  pet — secretary — mes- 
senger. I don’t  know  what.” 

44  You  like  to  have  her  about  you,  as  you  would 
like  to  have  a flower,  or  a bird,  or  a picture,  or  a 
poodle— no,  not  a poodle,  though— or  any  thing 
else  that  was  equally  pretty?”  says  Volumnia, 
sympathizing,  44  Yes,  how  charming  now!  and 
how  well  that  delightful  old  soul  Mrs.  Rounceweli 
is  looking.  She  must  be  an  immense  age,  and 
yet  she  is  as  active  and  handsome  ! — She  is  the 
dearest  friend  I have,  positively !” 

Sir  Leicester  feels  it  to  be  right  and  fitting  that 
the  housekeeper  of  Chesney  Wold  should  be  a re- 
markable person.  Apart  from  that,  he  has  a real 
regard  for  Mrs.  Rounceweli,  and  likes  to  hear  her 
praised.  So  he  says, 44  You  are  right,  Volumnia 
which  Volumnia  is  extremely  glad  to  hear. 

44  She  has  no  daughter  of  her  own,  has  she  ?” 

“Mrs.  Rounceweli?  No,  Volumnia.  She  has 
a son.  Indeed,  she  had  two.” 

My  Lady,  whose  chronic  malady  of  boredom 
has  been  sadly  aggravated  by  Volumnia  this 
evening,  glances  wearily  toward  the  candlesticks 
and  heaves  a noiseless  sigh. 

44  And  it  is  a remarkable  example  of  the  confu- 
sion into  which  the  present  age  has  fallen ; of  the 
obliteration  of  landmarks,  the  opening  of  flood- 
gates, and  the  uprooting  of  distinctions,”  saya 
Sir  Leicester  with  stately  gloom ; 44  that  I hava 
been  informed,  by  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  that  Mr*. 
RounceweU’s  son  has  been  invited  to  go  into  Par- 
liament ” 

Miss  Volumnia  utters  a little  sharp  scream. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  repeats  Sir  Leicester.  “Into 
Parliament.” 

44 1 never  heard  of  such  a thing ! Good  gracious, 
what  is  the  man?”  exclaims  Volumnia. 

44  He  is  called,  I believe — an — Ironmaster.” 
Sir  Leicester  says  it  slowly,  and  with  gravity  and 
doubt,  as  not  being  sure  but  that  he  is  called  a 
Leadmistress  ; or  that  the  right  word  may  be 
some  other  word  expressive  of  some  other  rela- 
tionship to  some  other  metal. 

Volumnia  utters  another  little  scream. 

“ He  has  declined  the  proposal,  if  my  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  Tulkinghom  be  correct,  as  I have 
no  doubt  it  is,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  being  always  cor- 
rect and  exact ; still  that  does  not.”  says  Sir  Lei- 
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ceeter,  “ that  does  not  lessen  the  anomaly ; which 
is  fraught  with  strange  considerations — startling 
aonsiderations,  as  it  appears  to  me.” 

Miss  Volumnia  rising  with  a look  candlestick- 
ward,  Sir  Leicester  politely  performs  the  grand 
tour  of  the  drawing-room,  brings  one,  and  lights 
it  at  my  Lady’s  shaded  lamp. 

u I must  beg  you,  my  Lady,”  he  says  while 
doing  so,  “ to  remain  a few  moments ; for  this  in- 
dividual of  whom  1 speak,  arrived  this  evening 
shortly  before  dinner,  and  requested — in  a very 
becoming  note Sir  Leicester,  with  his  habitual 
regard  to  truth,  dwells  upon  it ; “ 1 am  bound  to 
•ay,  in  a very  becoming  and  well-expressed  note 
— the  favor  of  a short  interview  with  yourself  and 
myself  on  the  subject  of  this  young  girl.  As  it 
appeared  that  he  wished  to  depart  to-night,  I re- 
plied that  we  would  see  him  before  retiring.” 

Miss  Volumnia  with  a third  little  scream  takes 
flight,  wishing  her  hosts — 0 Lud — well  rid  of  the 
— what  is  it  ? — Ironmaster ! 

The  other  cousins  soon  disperse,  to  the  last 
cousin  there.  Sir  Leicester  rings  the  bell.  “ Make 
my  compliments  to  Mr.  flounce  well,  in  the  house- 
keeper’s apartments,  and  say  I can  receive  him 
now.” 

My  Lady,  who  has  heard  all  this  with  slight 
attention  outwardly,  looks  toward  Mr.  Rounce- 
well  as  he  comes  in.  He  is  a little  over  fifty 
perhaps,  of  a good  figure,  like  his  mother ; and 
has  a clear  voice,  a broad  forehead  from  which 
his  dark  hair  has  retired,  and  a shrewd,  though 
open  face.  He  is  a responsible  looking  gentleman 
dressed  in  black,  portly  enough,  but  strong  and 
active.  Has  a perfectly  natural  and  easy  air,  and 
is  not  in  the  least  embarrassed  by  the  great  pres- 
ence into  which  he  comes. 

“ Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,  as  I have 
already  apologized  for  intruding  on  you,  J can 
not  do  better  than  be  very  brief.  I thank  you, 
Sir  Leicester.” 

The  head  of  the  Dedlocks  has  motioned  to- 
ward a sofa  between  himself  and  my  Lady.  Mr. 
Rcuncewell  quietly  takes  his  seat  there. 

M In  these  busy  times,  when  so  many  great  un- 
dertakings are  in  progress,  people  like  myself 
have  so  many  workmen  in  so  many  places,  that 
we  are  always  on  the  flight.” 

Sir  Leicester  is  content  enough  that  the  iron- 
master should  feel  that  there  is  no  hurry  there; 
there,  in  that  ancient  house,  rooted  in  that  quiet 
park,  whore  the  ivy  and  the  moss  have  had  time 
to  mature,  and  the  gnarled  and  warted  elms,  and 
the  umbrageous  oaks,  stand  deep  in  the  fern  and 
leaves  of  a hundred  years;  and  where  the  sun- 
dial on  the  terrace  has  dumbly  recorded  for  cen- 
turies that  Time,  which  was  as  much  the  prop- 
erty of  every  Dedlock — while  he  lasted — as  the 
house  and  lands.  Sir  Leicester  sits  down  in  an 
easy  chair,  opposing  his  repose  and  that  of  Ches- 
oey  Wold  to  the  restless  flights  of  ironmasters. 

“Lady  Dedlock  has  been  so  kind,”  proceeds 
Mr.  Bounce  well,  with  a respectful  glance  and  a 
bow  that  way,  “as  to  place  near  her  a young 
beauty  of  the  name  of  Rosa.  Now,  my  son  has 


fallen  in  love  with  Rosa ; and  has  asked  my  con- 
sent to  his  proposing  marriage  to  her,  and  to  their 
becoming  engaged  if  she  will  take  him — which  I 
suppose  she  will.  1 have  never  seen  Rosa  until 
to-day,  but  I have  some  confidence  in  my  son’s 
good  sense— even  in  love.  I find  her  what  he 
represents  her,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment;  and 
my  mother  speaks  of  her  with  great  commenda- 
tion.” 

“ She  in  all  respects  deserves  it,”  says  my  Lady. 

“ I am  happy,  Lady  Dedlock,  that  you  say  so ; 
and  I need  not  comment  on  the  value  to  me  of 
your  kind  opinion  of  her.” 

“That,”  observes  Sir  Leicester,  with  unspeak- 
able grandeur ; for  he  thinks  the  ironmaster  a lit- 
tle too  glib,  “ must  be  quite  unnecessary.” 

“Quite  unnecessary,  Sir  Leicester.  Now,  my 
son  is  a very  young  man,  and  Rosa  is  a very  young 
woman.  As  I made  my  way,  so  my  son  must 
make  his ; and  his  being  married  at  present  is 
out  of  the  question.  Rut  supposing  I gave  my 
consent  to  his  engaging  himself  to  this  pretty 
girl,  if  this  pretty  girl  will  engage  herself  to  him, 
I think  it  a piece  of  candor  to  Bay  at  once— I am 
sure,  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,  you  will 
understand  and  excuse  me — I should  make  it  a 
condition  that  she  did  not  remain  at  Chesney 
Wold.  Therefore,  before  communicating  further 
with  my  son,  I take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  if 
her  removal  would  be  in  any  way  inconvenient 
or  objectionable,  I will  hold  the  matter  over  with 
him  for  any  reasonable  time,  and  leave  it  precisely 
where  it  is.” 

Not  remain  at  Chesney  Wold ! Make  it  a con- 
dition 1 All  Sir  Leicester’s  old  misgivings  relative 
to  Wat  Tyler,  and  the  people  in  the  iron  districts 
who  do  nothing  but  turn  out  by  torchlight,  come 
in  a shower  upon  his  head : the  fine  gray  hair  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  his  whiskers,  actually  stirs 
with  indignation. 

“Am  I to  understand,  sir,”  says  Sir  Leicester, 
“ and  is  my  Lady  to  understand;”  he  brings  her 
in  thus  specially,  first  as  a point  of  gallantry,  and 
next  as  a point  of  prudence,  naving  great  reliance 
on  her  sense ; “ am  I to  understand,  Mr.  Rounce- 
well,  and  is  my  Lady  to  understand,  sir,  that  you 
consider  this  young  woman  too  good  for  Chesney 
Wold,  or  likely  to  be  injured  by  remaining  here?” 

“ Certainly  not,  Sir  Leicester.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  it.”  Sir  Leicester  very 
lofty  indeed. 

“ Pray,  Mr.  Rouncewell,”  Bays  my  Lady,  warn- 
ing Sir  Leicester  off  with  the  slightest  gesture  of 
her  pretty  hand,  as  if  he  were  a fly,  “ explain  to 
me  what  you  mean.” 

“ Willingly,  Lady  Dedlock.  There  is  nothing 
I could  desire  more.” 

Addressing  her  composed  face,  whose  intelli- 
gence, however,  is  too  quick  and  active  to  be  con- 
cealed by  any  studied  impassiveness,  however 
habitual,  to  the  st-ong  Saxon  face  of  the  visitor, 
a picture  of  resolution  and  perseverance,  my  lady 
listens  with  attention,  occasionally  slightly  bend- 
ing her  head. 

“ I am  the  son  of  your  housekeeper.  Lady  Ded- 
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lock,  and  passed  my  childhood  about  this  house. 
My  mother  has  lived  here  half  a century,  and 
will  die  here  I have  no  doubt.  She  is  one  of 
those  examples — perhaps  as  good  a one  as  there 
is— of  love,  and  attachment,  and  fidelity  in  such 
a station,  which  England  may  well  be  proud  of ; 
but  of  which  no  order  can  appropriate  the  whole 
pride  or  the  whole  merit,  because  such  an  in- 
stance bespeaks  high  worth  on  two  sides ; on  the 
great  side,  assuredly ; on  the  small  one,  no  less 
assuredly.” 

Sir  Leicester  snorts  a little  to  hear  the  law  laid 
down  in  this  way  4 but  in  his  honor  and  his  love 
of  truth,  he  freely,  though  silently,  admits  the 
justice  of  the  ironmaster’ s proposition. 

u Pardon  me  for  Baying  what  is  so  obvious,  but 
I wouldn’t  have  it  hastily  supposed,”  with  the 
least  turn  of  his  eyes  toward  Sir  Leicester,  u that 
I am  ashamed  of  my  mother’s  position  here,  or 
wanting  in  all  just  respect  for  Chesney  Wold  and 
the  family.  I certainly  may  have  desired — I 
certainly  have  desired,  Lady  Dedlock — that  my 
mother  should  retire  after  so  many  years,  and 
end  her  days  with  me.  But,  as  I have  found 
that  to  sever  this  strong  bond  would  be  to  break 
her  heart,  I have  long  abandoned  that  idea.” 

Sir  Leicester  very  magnificent  again,  at  the 
notion  of  Mrs.  Rouncewell  being  spirited  off  from 
her  natural  home,  to  end  her  days  with  an  iron- 
master. 

“ I have  been,”  proceeds  the  visitor,  in  a mo- 
dest clearway,  “ an  apprentice,  and  a workman. 
I have  lived  on  workman’s  wages,  years  and 
years,  and  beyond  a certain  point  have  had  to 
educate  myself.  My  wife  was  a foreman’s 
daughter,  and  plainly  brought  up.  We  have 
three  daughters,  besides  this  Bon  of  whom  I have 
spoken  j and  being  fortunately  able  to  give  them 
greater  advantages  than  we  had  ourselves,  we 
have  educated  them  well ; very  well.  It  has 
been  one  of  our  great  cares  and  pleasures  to  make 
them  worthy  of  any  station.” 

A little  boastfulness  in  his  fatherly  tone  here, 
as  if  he  added  in  his  heart,  “ even  of  the  Chesney 
Wold  station.”  Not  a little  more  magnificence, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Leicester. 

u All  this  is  so  frequent,  Lady  Dedlock,  where 
I live,  and  among  the  class  to  which  I belong, 
that  what  would  be  generally  called  unequal  mar- 
riages are  not  of  such  rare  occurrence  with  us  as 
elsewhere.  A son  will  sometimes  make  it  known 
to  his  father  that  he  has  fallen  in  love,  say  with 
a young  woman  in  the  factory.  The  father,  who 
once  worked  in  a factory  himself,  will  be  a little 
disappointed  at  first,  very  possibly.  It  may  be 
that  he  had  other  views  for  his  son.  However, 
the  chances  are,  that  having  ascertained  the 
young  woman  to  be  of  unblemished  character, 
he  will  say  to  his  son,  ‘ I must  be  quite  sure 
that  you  are  in  earnest  here.  This  is  a serious 
matter  for  both  of  you.  Therefore  I shall  have 
this  girl  educated  for  two  years’ — or,  it  may  be 
— i I shall  place  this  girl  at  the  same  school  with 
your  sisters  for  such  a time,  during  which  you 
will  give  me  your  word  and  honor  to  see  her  I 


onh  so  often.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
when  Bhe  has  so  far  profited  by  her  advantages 
as  that  you  may  be  upon  a fair*  equality,  you  are 
both  in  the  same  mind,  I will  do  my  part  to  make 
you  happy.’  I know  of  several  cases  such  as  I 
describe,  my  Lady  and  I think  they  indicate  to 
me  my  own  course  now.” 

Sir  Leicester’s  magnificence  explodes.  Calmly, 
but  terribly. 

“Mr.  Rouncewell,”  says  Sir  Leicester,  with 
his  right  hand  in  the  breast  of  his  blue  coat — the 
attitude  of  state  in  which  he  is  painted  in  the 
gallery  : “ do  you  draw  a parallel  between  Ches- 
ney Wold,  and  a — ” here  he  resists  a disposition 
to  choke— u a factory?” 

u I need  not  reply,  Sir  Leicester,  that  the  two 
places  are  very  different ; but,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  case,  I think  a parallel  may  be  justly  drawn 
between  them.” 

Sir  Leicester  directs  his  majestic  glance  down 
one  side  of  the  long  drawing-room  and  up  tho 
other,  before  he  can  believe  that  he  is  awake 

M Are  you  aware,  Bir,  that  this  young  woman 
whom  my  Lady — my  Lady — has  placed  near  her 
person,  was  brought  up  at  the  village  school  out- 
side the  gates  ?” 

u Sir  Leicester,  I am  quite  aware  of  it.  A very 
good  school  it  is,  and  handsomely  supported  by 
this  family.” 

u Then,  Mr.  Rouncewell,”  returns  Sir  Leices- 
ter, “ the  application  of  what  you  have  said,  is, 
to  me,  incomprehensible.” 

“ Will  it  be  more  comprehensible  Sir  Lei- 
cester, if  I say,”  the  ironmaster  is  reddening 
a little,  u that  I do  not  regard  the  village-school 
as  teaching  every  thing  desirable  to  be  known  by 
ray  son’s  wife  ?” 

From  the  village  school  of  Chesney  Wold,  in- 
! tact  as  it  is  this  minute,  to  the  whole  framework 
of  society ; from  the  whole  framework  of  soci- 
ety, to  the  aforesaid  framework  receiving  tremen- 
dous cracks  in  consequence  of  people  (ironmas- 
ters, lead  mistresses,  and  what  not)  not  mind- 
ing their  catechism,  and  getting  out  of  the  sta- 
tion unto  which  they  are  called — necessarily  and 
forever,  according  to  Sir  Leicester’s  rapid  logic, 
the  first  station  in  which  they  happen  to  find 
themselves ; and  from  that,  to  their  educating 
other  people  out  of  their  stations,  and  so  obliter- 
ating the  landmarks,  and  opening  the  flood-gates, 
and  ail  the  rest  of  it  j this  is  the  swift  progress  of 
the  Dedlock  mind. 

“ My  Lady,  1 beg  your  pardon.  Permit  me, 
for  one  moment !”  She  has  given  a faint  indi- 
cation of  intending  to  speak.  “ Mr.  Rouncewell, 
our  views  of  duty,  and  our  views  of  station,  and 
our  views  of  education,  and  our  views  of — in 
short,  all  our  views — are  so  diametrically  op- 
posed, that  to  prolong  this  discussion  must  be  re- 
pellantto  your  feelings,  and  repellant  to  my  own. 
This  young  woman  is  honored  with  my  Lady’s 
notice  and  favor.  If  she  wishes  to  withdraw  her- 
self from  that  notice  and  favor,  or  if  she  chooses 
to  place  herself  under  the  influence  of  any  one 
who  may  in  his  peculiar  opinions,  you  will  allow 
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me  to  say,  in  his  peculiar  opinions,  though  I read- 
Jv  admit  that  he  is  not  accountable  for  them  to  me 
— who  may,  in  his  peculiar  opinions,  withdraw  her 
from  that  notice  and  favor,  she  is  at  any  time  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  We  are  obliged  to  you  for  the 
plainness  with  which  you  have  spoken.  It  will 
have  no  effect  of  itself  one  way  or  other,  on  the 
young  woman’s  position  here.  Beyond  this,  we 
can  make  no  terms  ; and  here  we  beg— if  you 
will  be  so  good — to  leave  the  subject.” 

The  visitor  pauses  a moment  to  give  my  Lady 
an  opportunity,  but  she  says  nothing.  He  then 
rises,  and  replies : 

4*  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,  allow  me  to 
thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  only  to  observe 
that  I shall  very  seriously  recommend  my  son  to 
conquer  his  present  inclinations.  Good* night  1” 

44  Mr.  Rouncewell,”  says  Sir  Leicester  with  all 
the  nature  of  a gentleman  shining  in  him,  “ it  is 
late,  and  the  roads  are  dark.  1 hope  your  time  is 
not  bo  precious  but  that  you  will  allow  my  Lady 
and  myself  to  offer  you  the  hospitality  of  Chee- 
ney  Wold,  for  to-night  at  least.” 

44  I hope  so,”  adds  my  Lady. 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I have  to  travel 
all  night,  in  order  to  reach  a distant  part  of  the 
country,  punctually  at  an  appointed  time  in  the 
morning.” 

Therewith  the  ironmaster  takes  his  departure ; 
Sir  Leicester  ringing  the  bell,  and  my  Lady  rising 
as  he  leaves  the  room. 

When  my  Lady  goes  to  her  boudoir,  she  sits 
down  thoughtfully  by  the  fire  ; and,  inattentive  to 
the  Ghost's  Walk,  looks  at  Rosa,  writing  in  an  in- 
ner room.  Presently  my  Lady  calls  her. 

44  Come  to  me,  child.  Tell  me  the  truth.  Are 
you  in  love  ?” 

44  O ! my  Lady!” 

My  Lady,  looking  at  the  downcast  and  blush- 
ing face,  says,  smiling, 

“ Who  is  it  ? Is  it  Mrs.  Rouncewell ’s  grand- 
son ?” 

“ Yes,  if  you  please,  my  Lady.  But  I don’t 
know  that  1 am  in  love  with  him — yet.” 

“Yet,  you  silly  little  thing?  Do  you  know 
that  he  loves  you  yet  ?” 

“ I think  he  likes  me  a little,  my  Lady.”  And 
Rosa  bursts  into  tears. 

Is  this  Lady  Dedlock  standing  beside  the  vil- 
lage beauty,  smoothing  her  dark  hair  with  that 
motherly  touch,  and  watching  her  with  eyes  so  full 
of  musing  interest  ? Ay,  indeed  it  is ! 

“ Listen  to  me,  child.  You  are  young  and 
true,  and  I believe  you  are  attached  to  me.” 

“ Indeed,  I am,  my  Lady.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  I wouldn’t  do,  to  show  how 
much.” 

41  And  I don’t  think  you  would  wish  to  leave 
me  just  yet,  Rosa,  even  for  a lover.” 

44  No,  my  Lady ! 0 no !”  Rosa  looks  up  for 

rhe  first  time,  quite  frightened  at  the  thought. 

“ Confide  in  me,  my  child.  Don’t  fear  me.  I 
wish  you  to  be  happy,  and  will  make  you  so— if 
I can  make  any  body  happy  on  this  earth.” 

Rosa,  with  fresh  tears,  kneels  at  her  feet  and 
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i kisses  her  hand.  My  Lady  takes  the  hand  with 
I which  she  has  caught  it,  and,  standing  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  pats  it  about  and  about 
between  her  own  two  hands,  and  gradually  lets  it 
fall.  Seeing  her  so  absorbed,  Rosa  softly  with- 
draws; but  still  my  Lady’s  eyes  are  on  the  fire. 

In  search  of  what  ? Of  any  hand  that  is  no 
more,  of  any  hand  that  never  was,  of  any  touch 
that  might  have  magically  changed  her  life  ? Or 
does  she  listen  to  the  Ghost’s  Walk,  and  think 
what  step  does  it  most  resemble  ? A man’s  ? A 
woman’s  ? The  pattering  of  a little  child’s  feet, 
ever  coming  on — on— on  ? Some  melancholy  in- 
fluence is  upon  her;  or  why  should  so  proud  a 
lady  close  the  doors,  and  sit  alone  upon  the  hearth 
so  desolate  ? 

Volumnia  is  away  next  day,  and  all  the  cousins 
are  scattered  before  dinner.  Not  a cousin  of  the 
batch  but  is  amazed  to  hear  from  Sir  Leicester, 
at  breakfast-time  of  the  obliteration  of  land- 
marks, and  opening  of  floodgates,  and  cracking 
of  the  framework  of  society,  manifested  through 
Mrs.  Rouncewell’s  son.  Not  a cousin  of  the 
batch  but  is  really  indignant,  and  connects  it  with 
the  feebleness  of  William  Buffy  when  in  office, 
and  really  does  feel  deprived  of  a stake  in  the 
country— or  the  pension  list— or  something — by 
fraud  and  wrong.  As  to  Volumnia,  she  is  hand- 
ed down  the  great  staircase  by  Sir  Leicester,  as 
eloquent  upon  the  theme,  as  if  there  was  a gen- 
eral rising  in  the  North  of  England  to  obtain  her 
rougepot  and  pearl  necklace.  And  thus,  with  a 
clatter  of  maids  and  valets — for  it  is  one  appur- 
tenance of  their  cousinship,  that,  however  diffi- 
cult they  may  find  it  to  keep  themselves,  they 
must  keep  maids  and  valets — the  cousins  disperse 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ; and  the  one  wintry 
wind  that  blows  to-day  shakes  a shower  from  tho 
trees  near  the  deserted  house,  as  if  all  the  cousins 
had  been  changed  into  leaves. 


CHAPTER  XXIX.— Thi  Young  Man. 

Che  she  y Wold  is  shut  up,  carpets  are  rolled 
into  great  scrolls  in  comers  of  comfortless  rooms, 
bright  damask  does  penance  in  brown  holland, 
carving  and  gilding  puts  on  mortification,  and  ths 
Dedlock  ancestors  retire  from  the  light  of  day 
again.  Around  and  around  the  house  the  leaves 
fall  thick — but  never  fast,  for  they  come  circling 
down  with  a dead  lightness  that  is  sombre  and 
slow.  Let  the  gardener  sweep  and  sweep  ths 
turf  as  he  will,  and  press  the  leaves  into  full  bar- 
rows,  and  wheel  them  off,  still  they  lie  ankle- 
deep.  Howls  the  shrill  wind  round  Chesney 
Wold ; the  sharp  rain  beats,  the  windows  rattle, 
and  the  chimneys  growl.  Mists  hide  in  the  ave- 
nues, vail  the  points  of  view,  and  move  in  funeral 
wise  across  the  rising  grounds.  On  all  the  house 
there  is  a cold,  blank  smell,  like  the  smell  of  the 
little  church,  though  something  dryer : suggest- 
ing that  the  dead  and  buried  Dedlocks  walk  there, 
in  the  long  nights,  and  leave  the  flavor  of  their 
graves  behind  them. 

But  the  house  in  town,  which  is  rarely  in  the 
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same  mind  as  Chesney  Wold  at  the  samef  time ; 
seldom  rejoicing  when  it  rejoices,  or  mourning 
when  it  mourns,  excepting  when  a Dedlock  dies  ; 
the  house  in  town  shines  out  awakened.  As 
warm  and  bright  as  so  much  state  may  be,  as 
delicately  redolent  of  pleasant  scents  that  bear 
no  trace  of  winter  as  hothouse  dowers  can  make 
it;  soft  and  hushed,  so  that  the  ticking  of  the 
clocks  and  the  crisp  burning  of  the  fires  alone  dis- 
turbe  the  stillness  in  the  rooms  ; it  seems  to  wrap 
those  chilled  bones  of  Sir  Leicester’s  in  rainbow- 
colored  wool.  And  Sir  Leicester  is  glad  to  repose 
in  dignified  contentment  before  the  great  fire  in  the 
library,  condescendingly  perusing  the  backs  of  his 
books,  or  honoring  the  fine  arts  with  a glance 
of  approbation.  For  he  has  his  pictures,  ancient 
and  modem.  Some,  of  the  Fancy  Ball  School  in 
which  Art  occasionally  condescends  to  become  a 
master,  which  would  be  best  catalogued  like  the 
miscellaneous  articles  in  a sale.  As,  “ Three 
high-backed  chairs,  a table  and  cover,  long-necked  | 
bottle  (containing  wine),  one  flask,  one  Spanish 
female’s  costume,  three-quarter  face  portrait  of 
Miss  Jogg,  the  model,  and  a suit  of  armor  con-  j 
tain  in  g Don  Quixote.”  Or,  “ One  stone  terrace 
(cracked),  one  gondola  in  distance,  one  Venetian 
senator’s  dress  complete,  richly  embroidered  white 
satin  costume  with  profile  portrait  of  Miss  Jogg, 
the  model,  one  cimeter  superbly  mounted  in  gold 
with  jeweled  handle,  elaborate  Moorish  dress  (very 
rare),  and  Othello.” 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  comes  and  goes  pretty  often ; 
there  being  estate  business  to  do,  leases  to  be  re- 
newed, and  so  on.  He  sees  my  lady  pretty  often, 
too ; and  he  and  she  are  as  composed,  and  as  in- 
different, and  take  as  little  heed  of  one  another, 
as  ever.  Yet  it  may  be  that  my  lady  fears  this 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  and  that  he  knows  it.  It  may 
be  that  he  pursues  her  doggedly  and  steadily, 
with  no  touch  of  compunction,  remorse,  or  pity. 
It  may  be  that  her  beauty,  and  all  the  state  and 
brilliancy  surrounding  her,  only  give  him  the 
greater  zest  for  what  he  is  set  upon,  and  make 
him  the  more  inflexible  in  it.  Whether  he  be 
cold  and  cruel,  whether  immovable  in  what  he 
has  made  his  duty,  whether  absorbed  in  love  of 
power,  whether  determined  to  have  nothing  hid- 
den from  him  in  ground  where  he  has  burrowed 
among  secrets  all  his  life,  whether  he  in  his  heart 
deepises  the  Bplendor  of  which  he  is  a distant 
beam,  whether  he  is  always  treasuring  up  slights 
and  offenses  in  the  affability  of  his  gorgeous  cli- 
ents—whether  he  be  any  of  this,  or  all  of  this, 
it  may  be  that  my  lady  had  better  have  five 
thousand  pairs  of  fashionable  eyes  upon  her,  in 
distrustful  vigilance,  than  the  two  eyes  of  this 
rusty  lawyer,  with  his  wisp  of  neckcloth  and  his 
dull  black  breeches  tied  with  ribbons  at  the  knees. 

Sir  Leicester  sits  in  my  Lady’s  room — that 
room  in  which  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  read  the  affidavit 
in  Jamdyce  and  J&mdyce — particularly  compla- 
cent. My  Lady — as  on  that  day — sits  before  the 
fire  with  her  screen  in  her  hand.  Sir  Leicester 
is  particularly  complacent,  because  he  has  found 
in  his  newspaper  some  congenial  remarks  bearing 


directly  on  the  floodgates  and  the  framework  of 
society.  They  apply  so  happily  to  the  late  case, 
that  Sir  Leicester  has  come  from  the  library  to 
my  Lady’s  room  expressly  to  read  them  aloud. 
“The  man  who  wrote  this  article,”  he  observes 
by  way  of  preface,  nodding  at  the  fire  as  if  he 
were  nodding  down  at  the  man  from  a Mount, 
has  a well-balanced  mind.” 

The  man’s  mind  is  not  so  well  balanced  but 
that  he  bores  my  Lady,  who,  after  a languid 
effort  to  listen,  or  rather  a languid  resignation 
of  herself  to  a show  of  listening,  becomes  dis- 
traught, and  falls  into  a contemplation  of  the 
fire  as  if  it  were  her  fire  at  Chesney  Wold,  and 
she  had  never  left  it.  Sir  Leicester,  quite  uncon- 
scious, reads  on  through  his  double  eye-glass, 
occasionally  stopping  to  remove  his  glass  and 
express  approval,  as  “Very  true  indeed,”  “Very 
properly  put,”  “ I have  frequently  made  the  same 
remark  myself;”  invariably  losing  hisplaoe  after 
each  observation,  and  going  up  and  down  the 
column  to  find  it  again. 

Sir  Leicester  is  reading,  with  infinite  gravity 
and  state,  when  the  door  opens,  and  the  Mercury 
in  powder  makes  this  strange  announcement : 

“ The  young  man,  my  Lady,  of  the  name  of 
Guppy.” 

Sir  Leicester  pauses,  stares,  repeats  in  a kill- 
ing voice  : 

“ The  young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy  ?” 

Looking  round,  he  beholds  the  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Guppy,  much  discomfited,  and  not 
presenting  a very  impressive  letter  of  introduction 
in  his  manner  and  appearance. 

“ Pray,”  says  Sir  Leicester  to  Mercury,  “ what 
do  you  mean  by  announcing  with  this  abruptness 
a young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Leicester,  but  my 
Lady  said  she  would  see  the  young  man  when- 
ever he  called.  I was  not  aware  that  you  were 
here,  Sir  Leicester.” 

With  this  apology,  Mercury  directs  a scornful 
and  indignant  look  at  the  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Guppy,  which  plainly  says,  “What  do  you 
oome  calling  here  for,  and  getting  me  into  a 
row  ?” 

“It’s  quite  right.  I gave  him  those  direc- 
tions,” says  my  Lady.  “Let  the  young  man 
wait.” 

“ By  no  means,  my  Lady.  Sinee  he  has  your 
orders  to  come,  I will  not  interrupt  you.”  Sir 
Leicester  in  his  gallantry  retires,  rather  declining 
to  accept  a bow  from  the  young  man  as  he  goes 
out,  and  majestically  supposing  him  to  be  some 
shoemaker  of  intrusive  appearance. 

Lady  Dedlock  looks  imperiously  at  her  visitor, 
when  the  servant  has  left  the  room ; casting  her 
eyes  over  him  from  head  to  foot.  She  suffers 
him  to  stand  by  the  door,  and  asks  him  what  he 
wants? 

“That  your  ladyship  would  have  the  kind- 
ness to  oblige  me  with  a little  conversation,” 
returns  Mr.  Guppy,  embarrassed. 

“ You  are,  of  course,  the  person  who  has  writ- 
ten me  so  many  letters?” 
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to  involve  him  in  the  densest  obscurity  whenever 
he  looks  at  it ; M I — 0 yes ! — I place  myself  en- 
tirely in  your  ladyship’s  hands.  If  your  ladyship 
was  to  make  any  complaint  to  Kenge  and  Car- 
boy, or  to  Mr.  TuHringhorn,  of  the  present  visit, 
I should  be  placed  in  a very  disagreeable  situa- 
tion. That,  I openly  admit.  Consequently,  I rely 
upon  your  ladyship’s  honor.” 

My  lady,  with  a disdainful  gesture  of  the  hand 
that  holds  the  screen,  assures  him  of  his  being 
worth  no  complaint  from  her. 

“Thank  your  ladyship,”  says  Mr.  Guppy, 
“quite  satisfactory.  Now — I — dash  it! — The 
fact  is,  that  I put  down  a head  or  two  here  of  the 
order  of  the  points  I thought  of  touching  upon, 
and  they’re  written  short,  and  I can’t  quite  make 
out  what  they  mean.  If  your  ladyship  will  ex- 
cuse me  taking  it  to  the  window  half  a moment, 
I — ” 

Mr.  Guppy  going  to  the  window  tumbles  into 
a pair  of  love-birds,  to  whom  he  says  in  his  con- 
fusion, “ I beg  your  pardon,  I am  sure.”  This 
does  not  tend  to  the  greater  legibility  of  his  notes. 
He  murmurs,  growing  warm  and  red,  and  holding 
the  slip  of  paper  now  close  to  his  eyes,  now  a 
long  way  off,  “C.  S.  What’s  C.  S.  for?  0! 
‘E.  S!’  0,  I know!  Yes,  to  be  sure!”  And 
comes  back  enlightened. 

“I  am  not  aware,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  standing 
midway  between  my  Lady  and  his  chair,  “ wheth- 
er your  ladyship  ever  happened  to  hear  of,  or  to 
see,  a young  lady  of  the  name  of  Miss  Esther 
Summerson.” 

My  Lady’s  eyes  look  at  him  full.  “ I saw  a 
young  lady"  of  that  name  not  long  ago.  This 
past  autumn.” 

“ Now,  did  it  strike  your  ladyship  that  she  was 
like  any  body?”  asks  Mr.  Guppy,  crossing  his 
arms,  holding  his  head  on  one  side,  and  scratch- 
ing the  comer  of  his  mouth  with  his  memoranda. 

My  Lady  removes  her  eyes  from  him  no  more. 

“No.” 

“Not  like  your  ladyship’s  family?” 

“No.” 

“ I think  your  ladyship,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  “ can 
hardly  remember  Miss  Snmmerson’s  face?” 

“ I remember  the  young  lady  very  well.  What 
has  this  to  do  with  me  ?” 

“Your  ladyship,  I do  assure  you,  that  having 
Miss  Summerson’s  image  imprinted  on  my  art — 
which  I mention  in  confidence — I found,  when  I 
had  the  honor  of  going  over  your  ladyship’s  man- 
sion of  Chesney  Wold,  while  on  a short  out  in  the 
county  of  Lincolnshire  with  a friend,  such  a re- 
semblance between  Miss  Esther  Summerson  and 
your  ladyship’s  own  portrait,  that  it  completely 
knocked  me  over  ; so  much  so,  that  I didn’t  at 
the  moment  even  know  what  it  was  that  knocked 
me  over.  And  now  I have  the  honor  of  behold- 
ing your  ladyship  near  (I  have  often,  since  that, 
taken  the  liberty*  of  looking  at  your  ladyship  in 
your  carriage  in  the  park,  when  I dare  say  you 
was  not  aware  of  me,  but  I never  saw  your  lady- 
ship so  near),  it’s  really  more  surprising  than  I 
thought  it.” 


Young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy!  There 
have  been  times,  when  ladies  lived  in  strong- 
holds, and  had  unscrupulous  attendants  within 
call,  when  that  poor  life  of  yours  would  not  have 
been  worth  a minute’s  purchase,  with  those  beau- 
tiful eyes  looking  at  you  as  they  look  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

My  Lady,  slowly  using  her  little  hand-screen 
as  a fan,  asks  him  again,  what  he  supposes  that 
his  taste  for  likenesses  has  to  do  with  her  ? 

“Your  ladyship,”  replies  Mr.  Guppy,  again 
referring  to  his  paper,  “I  am  coming  to  that. 
Bash  these  notes.  0 ! 4 Mrs.  Chadband.’  Yes.” 
Mr.  Guppy  draws  his  chair  a little  forward,  and 
seats  himself  again.  My  Lady  reclines  in  her 
chair  composedly,  though  with  a trifle  less  of 
graceful  ease  than  usual,  perhaps;  and  never 
falters  in  her  steady  gaze.  “ A — stop  a minute, 
though!”  Mr.  Guppy  refers  again.  “E.  S. 
twice  ? 0 yes ! yes,  I see  my  way  now,  right  on.* 

Rolling  up  the  slip  of  paper  as  an  instrument 
to  point  his  speech  with,  Mr.  Guppy  proceeds. 

“ Your  ladyship,  there  is  a mystery  about  Miss 
Esther  Suminerson’s  birth  and  bringing  up.  I 
am  informed  of  that  fact,  because — which  I 
mention  in  confidence — I know  it  in  the  way  of 
my  profession  at  Kenge  and  Carboy’s.  Now,  as 
I have  already  mentioned  to  your  ladyship,  Miss 
Summerson’s  image  is  imprinted  on  my  art.  If 
I could  clear  this  mystery  for  her,  or  prove  her  to 
be  well  related,  or  find  that  having  the  honor  to 
be  a remote  branch  of  your  ladyship’s  family  she 
had  a right  to  be  made  a party  in  Jarndyce  and 
Jamdyce,  why,  I might  make  a sort  of  a claim 
upon  Miss  Summerson  to  look  with  an  eye  of 
more  decided  favor  on  my  proposals  than  she  has 
exactly  done  as  yet.  In  fact,  as  yet  she  hasn’t 
favored  them  at  all.” 

A kind  of  angry  smile  just  dawns  upon  my 
Lady’s  face. 

“ Now,  it’s  a very  singular  circumstance,  your 
ladyship,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  ‘‘though  one  of  those 
circumstances  that  do  fall  in  the  way  of  us  pro- 
fessional men — which  I may  call  myself,  for 
though  not  admitted  yet,  I have  had  a present  of 
my  articles  made  to  me  by  Kenge  and  Carboy, 
on  my  mother’s  advancing  from  the  principal  of 
her  little  income  the  money  for  the  stamp,  which 
comes  heavy — that  I have  encountered  the  per- 
son, who  lived  as  servant  with  the  lady  who 
brought  Miss  Summerson  up,  before  Mr.  Jarndyce 
took  charge  of  her.  That  lady  was  a Miss  Bar- 
bary, your  ladyship.” 

Is  the  dead  color  on  my  Lady’s  face,  reflected 
from  the  screen  which  has  a green  silk  ground, 
and  which  she  holds  in  her  raised  hand  os  if  she 
had  forgotten  it ; or  is  it  a dreadful  paleness  that 
has  fallen  on  her  ? 

“ Bid  your  ladyship,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  “ ever 
happen  to  hear  of  Miss  Barbary?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I think  so.  Yes.” 

“ Was  Miss  Barbary  at  all  connected  with  your 
ladyship’s  family  ?” 

My  Lady’s  lips  move,  but  they  utter  nothing. 

; She  shakes  her  head. 
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“ Not  connected  ?”  says  Mr.  Guppy.  44  0 ! 
Not  to  your  ladyship's  knowledge,  perhaps? 
Ah!  But  might  be?  Yes.”  After  each  of 
these  interrogatories,  she  has  inclined  her  head. 
44  Very  good  ! Now,  this  Miss  Barbary  was  ex- 
tremely close — seems  to  have  been  extraordinarily 
close  for  a female,  females  being  generally  (in 
common  life  at  least)  rather  given  to  conversation 
— and  my  witness  never  had  an  idea  whether  she 
possessed  a single  relative.  On  one  occasion, 
and  only  one,  she  seems  to  have  been  confiden- 
tial to  my  witness,  on  a single  point;  and  she 
then  told  her  that  the  little  girl’s  real  name  was 
not  Esther  Summerson,  but  Esther  Hawdon. 

44 My  God!” 

Mr.  Guppy  stares.  Lady  Dcdlock  sits  before 
him,  looking  him  through,  with  the  same  dark 
shade  upon  her  face,  in  the  Bame  attitude  even 
to  the  holding  of  the  Bcreen,  with  her  lips  a little 
apart,  her  brow  a little  contracted,  but,  for  the 
moment,  dead.  He  sees  her  consciousness  return, 
sees  a tremor  pass  across  her  frame  like  a ripple 
over  water,  sees  her  lips  shake,  secs  her  compose 
them  by  a great  effort,  sees  her  force  herself  back 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  presence,  and  of  what  he 
has  said.  All  this,  so  quickly,  that  her  exclama- 
tion and  her  dead  condition  seem  to  have  passed 
away  like  the  features  of  those  long-preserved 
dead  bodies  sometimes  opened  up  in  tombs, 
which,  struck  by  the  air  like  lightning,  vanish  in 
a breath. 

44  Your  ladyship  is  acquainted  with  the  name 
of  Hawdon  ?” 

44 1 have  heard  it  before.” 

44  Name  of  any  collateral,  or  remote,  branch  of 
your  ladyship’s  family?” 

44  No.” 

44  Now,  your  ladyship,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  44  I 
come  to  the  last  point  of  the  case,  so  far  as  I 
have  got  it  up.  It’s  going  on,  and  1 shall  gather 
it  up  closer  and  closer  as  it  goes  on.  Your  lady- 
ship must  know — if  your  ladyship  don’t  happen, 
by  any  chance,  to  know  already — that  there  was 
found  dead  at  the  house  of  a person  named  Krook, 
near  Chancery  Lane,  some  time  ago,  a law-writer 
in  great  distress.  Upon  which  law-writer,  there 
was  an  inquest;  and  which  law-writer  was  an 
anonymous  character,  his  name  being  unknown. 
But,  your  ladyship,  I have  discovered,  very  lately, 
that  that  law-writcr’s  name  was  Hawdon.” 

44 And  what  is  that  to  me?” 

44  Ay,  your  ladyship,  that’s  the  question ! Now, 
your  ladyship,  a queer  thing  happened  after  that 
man's  death.  A lady  started  up;  a disguised 
lady,  your  ladyship,  who  went  to  look  at  the 
scene  of  action,  and  went  to  look  at  his  grave. 
She  hired  a crossing-sweeping  boy  to  show  it  her. 
Lf  your  ladyship  would  wish  to  have  the  boy 
produced,  in  corroboration  of  this  statement,  I 
can  lay  my  hand  upon  him  at  any  time.” 

The  wretched  boy  is  nothing  to  my  lady,  and 
she  does  not  wish  to  have  him  produced. 

44  Oh,  I assure  your  ladyship  it’s  a very  queer 
start  indeed,”  says  Mr.  Guppy.  44  If  you  was  to 
hear  him  tell  about  the  rings  that  sparkled  on  her 


fingers,  when  she  took  her  glove  off,  you’d  think 
it  quite  romantic.” 

There  are  diamonds  glittering  on  the  hand  that 
holds  the  screen.  My  lady  trifles  with  the  screen, 
and  makes  them  glitter  more ; again  with  that 
expression  which  in  other  times  might  have 
been  so  dangerous  to  the  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Guppy. 

44  It  was  supposed,  your  ladyship,  that  he  left 
no  rag  or  scrap  behind  him  by  which  he  could 
possibly  be  identified.  But  he  did.  He  left  a 
bundle  of  old  letters.” 

The  screen  still  goes,  as  before.  All  this  time, 
her  eyes  never  once  release  him. 

“They  were  taken  and  secreted.  And  to- 
morrow night,  your  ladyship,  they  will  come  into 
my  possession.” 

44  Still  I ask  you,  what  is  this  to  me?” 

44  Your  ladyship,  I conclude  with  that.”  Mr. 
Guppy  rises.  44  If  you  think  there’s  enough  in 
this  chain  of  circumstances  put  together — in  the 
undoubtedly  strong  likeness  of  this  young  lady 
to  your  ladyship,  which  is  a positive  fact  for 
a jury — in  her  having  been  brought  up  by  Miss 
Barbary— in  Miss  Barbary  stating  Miss  Summer- 
son’s  real  name  to  be  Hawdon — in  your  ladyship’s 
knowing  both  those  names  very  well — and  in 
Hawdon’s  dying  as  he  did — to  give  your  ladyship 
a family  interest  in  going  further  into  the  case, 
I will  bring  those  papers  here.  I don’t  know  what 
they  are,  except  that  they  are  old  letters : I have 
never  had  them  in  my  possession  yet.  I will 
bring  these  papers  here  as  soon  as  I get  them; 
and  go  over  them  for  the  first  time  with  your 
ladyship.  I have  told  your  ladyship  my  object. 
I have  told  your  ladyship  that  I should  be  placed 
in  a very  disagreeable  situation  if  any  complaint 
was  made;  and  all  is  in  strict  confidence.” 

Is  this  the  full  purpose  of  the  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Guppy,  or  has  he  any  other  ? Do  his 
words  disclose  the  length,  breadth,  depth,  of  his 
object  and  suspicion  in  coining  here;  or,  if  not, 
what  do  they  hide?  He  is  a match  for  my  Lady 
there.  She  may  look  at  him,  but  he  can  look  at 
the  table,  and  keep  that  witness-box  face  of  his 
from  telling  any  thing. 

44  You  may  bring  the  lettere,”  says  my  Lady, 
44  if  you  choose.” 

44  Your  ladyship  is  not  very  encouraging,  upon 
my  word  and  honor,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  a little 
injured. 

44  You  may  bring  the  letters,”  she  repeats,  in 
the  same  tone,  “if  you  please.” 

44  It  shall  be  done.  I wish  your  ladyship  good 
day.” 

On  a table  near  her  is  a rich  bauble  of  a css* 
ket,  barred  and  clasped  like  an  old  strong  chest. 
She,  looking  at  him  still,  takes  it  to  her,  and 
unlocks  it. 

44  Oh,  I assure  your  ladyship  I am  not  actuated 
by  any  motives  of  that  sort,”  says  Mr.  Guppy; 
44  and  I couldn’t  accept  of  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
I wish  your  ladyship  good-day,  and  am  much 
obliged  to  you  all  the  same.  ’ 

So  the  young  man  makes  his  bow,  and  goes  down 
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stairs,  where  the  supercilious  Mercury  does  not 
consider  himself  called  upon  to  leave  his  Olympus 
by  the  hall-fire,  to  let  the  young  man  out. 

As  Sir  Leicester  basks  in  his  library,  and  dozes 
over  his  newspaper,  is  there  no  influence  in  the 
house  to  Btartle  him;  not  to  say,  to  make  the 
very  trees  at  Chesney  Wold  fling  up  their  knotted 
arms,  the  very  portraits  frown,  the  very  armor 
stir? 

No.  Words,  sobs,  and  cries,  are  but  air ; and 
air  is  so  shut  in  and  shut  out  throughout  the 
house  in  town,  that  sounds  need  be  uttered 
trumpet-tongued  by  my  Lady  in  her  chamber,  to 
carry  any  faint  vibration  to  Sir  Leicester’s  ears ; 
and  yet  this  cry  is  in  the  house,  going  upward 
from  a wild  figure  on  its  knees : 

“ 0 ray  child,  my  child ! Not  dead  in  the  first 
hours  of  her  life,  as  my  cruel  sister  told  me ; but 
sternly  nurtured  by  her,  after  she  had  renounced 
me  and  my  name ! 0 my  child,  0 my  child !” 

WHO  WROTE  IT1 

“ Zwischen  uns  sei  Wahrheit."— Goethe**  Tasso. 

“ Let  there  be  truth  between  ue.w 

IN  our  August  Number,  dear  reader,  we  phi- 
losophized a little  about  the  Watering  Places, 
and  agreed,  I think,  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances it  is  essential  to  look  sharply  after  the 
baggage.  At  least  that  was  my  conclusion  when 
I went  across  the  garden  of  the  “ United  States,” 
and  escaped,  through  the  great  gate,  into  the 
Albany  cars,  leaving  my  friend  Herbert  and  his 
sister  Lulu  waving  farewells  to  me  from  the 
piazza.  I walked  away  from  them  in  a very 
cool  and  composed  manner,  and  bowed  a smiling 
adieu,  as  if  I were  thoroughly  wearied  of  Sara- 
toga, and  ratheT  pitied  them  that  they  were  to 
remain  behind. 

But  my  cool  pace  and  my  fiery  face  were  singu- 
larly inharmonious.  There  was  a vivid  contrast 
in  my  mind  of  the  first  days  with  Lulu — the 
pleasant  drives,  returning  in  the  sunset — the 
•low  strolls  listening  to  the  music — the  general 
mist  and  radiance  of  a summer  dream  settling 
over  all  the  little  details  of  daily  life,  and  making 
the  whole  experience  large  and  lovely — a con- 
trast of  all  this  with  that  fatal  last  afternoon — 
the  humiliating  sense  of  lost  power,  and  the 
consciousness  that  now,  upon  the  piazza,  look- 
ing smiling  scorn  at  me,  stood  the  woman  who 
had  been  the  bright  centre  of  that  summer  ro- 
mance— whom  I had  sincerely  loved  (in  the 
lummer  style),  and  whom  I should  have  been  so 
happy  always  to  retain  “aia  friend.” 

This  sense  of  contrast  it  was  that  gave  the 
fire  to  my  cheek  and  tho  coolness  to  my  gait. 
Per  we  may  roaster  every  thing  except  blood, 
wherein  I find  a subtle  reason  for  the  nobleman’s 
faith  in  his  pedigree.  Blood  betrays  our  choicest 
secrets.  Disguised  as  a boor  the  blood  shows 
the  gentleman.  In  wearisome  city  shafts  the 
rod  secret  of  Arabian  grace  and  fleetness  is  only 
oonfined,  not  concealed ; and  from  his  queen’s 
imperial  cheek,  the  blood — truly  democratic — 
telegraphs  the  curling-pated  page  of  that  queen’s 
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hidden  treasure  of  love  for  him.  So  as  I parted 
from  my  Summer  queen,  and  foolishly  assumed 
the  air  of  a roue  blase — as  my  young  friend  and 
ally  Smelle  Fungus  is  perpetually  doing,  when- 
ever there  are  ladies  present — while  I carelessly 
bowed,  as  if  it  concerned  me  very  little  to  say 
good-bye,  all  the  blood  rushed  from  my  heart  to 
my  face,  and  there  burned  in  a fervent  homage 
of  farewell  to  Lulu,  branding  me  with  the  false- 
hood implied  in  my  composure. 

Fungus  accompanied  me  to  the  cars.  I walked 
silently  along,  after  I was  out  of  Lulu’s  view, 
and  could  not  banish  from  my  mind  that  solemn 
chapter  of  “ Waverley,”  which  describes  Fergus 
Maclvor  going  to  execution.  Not  less  fair,  in 
my  fancy,  than  his  sister  Flora,  was  Lulu,  whose 
friendship  I had  forfeited.  “And  you,”  said  I 
to  myself,  as  I went,  “you  are  very  much  like 
the  heroic,  devoted,  and  death-daring  Highland 
chieftain,  are  you  not'!  A high  old  hero  you 
are,  in  opal  shirt-studs,  ribbed  silk-stockings, 
and  yellow  kids.  It  is  very  like  Fergus  Mac- 
lvor going  to  execution  !” — and  as  my  reveries 
melted  into  vagueness  the  steam-shriek  of  the 
locomotive  was  nothing  to  me  but  a persistent, 
garrulous,  and  cracked  old  Polonius,  shouting 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “ Very  like  a whale  ; very 
like  a whale.” 

“What  a wow,”  said  Fungus,  who  is  not 
strong  upon  the  r's  and  s'*. 

As  I stepped  into  the  cars,  my  friend  Smelle 
touched  my  hand,  and  winked  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  which  he  wished  no  one  to  overhear. 

“ Well,”  said  I,  pausing,  with  one  foot  on  the 
platform. 

“ My  dear  Smytthe”  (I  6pell  it  usually  with  a 
y and  two  t's)%  said  Fungus,  “ your  twowthith 
are  perhapth  a leetle  too  large  over  the  thue.” 

“ Smelle  Fungus,”  said  I,  fiercely  (for  you  will 
not  forget  my  Waverley  visions),  “ your  impu- 
dence is  a little  too  ihmawl  for  me  to  chastise 
you  for.” 

And  so  I rolled  off  to  Albany  behind  the  shriek- 
ing old  Polonius,  that  roared  madly,  and  ha 
ridicule  of  me,  through  all  the  towns,  and  over 
the  placid  summer  fields,  “Very  like  a whale; 
very  like  a whale  !” 

I thought,  as  I told  you  in  August,  of  going 
to  Newport,  and  I did  go,  blit  later  in  the  season. 
At  present  I stopped  a day  in  the  city  to  write 
you  about  Lulu’s  treatment  of  me,  and  Mr.  Har- 
per promised  to  print  it,  if  I would  solemnly 
swear  not  to  let  it  be  known  that  I wrote  it. 
“For,”  said  he,  “Mr.  Smytthe,  our  Magazine 
has  a certain  character  to  sustain,  which  I should 
be  sorry  to  have  compromised  by  the  knowledge 
that  you  wrote  for  it.”  Mr.  Harper  has  a firm 
mercantile  way  of  doing  business,  and  as  there 
were  many  of  my  western  friends  who  would 
otherwise  know  nothing  about  Lulu’s  “ at  least 
very  peculiar  conduct”  (as  my  cousin,  Ix>ox 
Kreecher,  called  it),  I accepted  the  anonymous, 
though  I grant,  much  against  my  inclination* 
left  him  the  MS.,  and  went  to  Cape  May. 

There  are  people  in  Philadelphia,  and  some 
in  Baltimors,  who  really  believe  in  Cape  May. 
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They  actually  go  there  and  past  the  summer. 
Cape  May  consists  of  sand,  a row  of  houses, 
and  a magnificent  surf.  When  I arrived  I was 
not  in  the  most  amiable  of  humors,  and  as  I 
strolled  about  seeking  whom  1 might  devour, 
whenever  1 met  an  especial  Cape  Mayite — a man 
whom  I recognized  instinctively  as  a true  be- 
liever in  that  particular  sand  and  surf — I stepped 
gently  up  to  him,  and  said  : 

“Pardon  me,  sir,  I am  a stranger;  but  can 
you  tell  me  why  any  body  ever  comes  to  this 
forlorn  abomination  of  a place  ?” 

Then  my  gentleman’s  blood — the  same  old 
universal  tell-tale — rushed  into  his  face,  and 
stood  there  crimson  and  shaking  the  veins  at 
me,  with  a fury  which  in  mere  words  would  be, 
“villain,  liar,  scoundrel,”  &c.,  but  which  my 
courteous  address,  and  my  frank  confession  of 
being  a stranger,  did  not  permit  to  escape  from 
his  lips,  so  that  I was  usually  answered  in  the 
crispest  and  concisest  manner,  “ Sir,  Cape  May 
is  the  only  decent  watering-place  on  this  conti- 
nent. Good  morning,  sir.” 

I betook  myself  to  bathing.  Ah ! truly,  then 
I understood  my  friend's  indignation.  The  great 
billows  came  in  full-breasted  from  the  mid-At- 
lantic. Hundreds  of  little  human  beings,  clad 
like  heretics  for  an  auto-da-fe , in  every  kind  of 
dismal  or  flame-colored  serge,  are  tossed  about, 
ducked,  driven,  battered,  borne,  upset,  and  some- 
times drowned,  by  their  burly  play-fellow.  As 
I watched  the  scene  from  the  beach,  some  spark- 
ling morning  when  the  surf  swarmed  with  bath- 
ers, I could  well  fancy  the  old  world  statues  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Nile  (upon  each  of  which 
my  brother  John  wrote  sonnets,  which  he  always 
repeated  to  me  when  I asked  about  Europe,  so 
that  I was  rather  tired  of  his  conversation,  and 
sought  European  information  elsewhere — usual- 
ly in  the  valuable  communications  of  Mr.  Benson 
to  the  Literary  World , which  for  opera-dancing, 
dinner-giving,  and  fast-driving  statistics,  are 
quite  unsurpassed  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
light  and  sportive  character  of  that  sprightly 
weekly),  I say  I could  well  fancy,  as  I watched 
the  scene,  those  statues  relenting  from  the  rigid- 
ity of  marble,  and  tossing  about  them,  with  ami- 
able grace,  the  little  cherubs  who  are  grouped 
all  over  them,  like  the  children  of  the  old  woman 
who  lived  in  a shoe,  and  who  represent  the  trib- 
utary springs  and  streams  of  the  rivers.  Even 
so  did  the  ocean  disport  itself  with  those  men 
and  women  in  sad  and  shabby  serge,  tumbling 
them  over  in  the  foam,  and  smiting  them  with 
a sense  of  infinite  power. 

The  week  of  loneliness  passed,  and  I made 
the  acquaintance  of  a charming  group  of  Balti- 
more belles. 

“I  confess,”  said  I to  them  one  evening,  “I 
confess  and  surrender.” 

“ What  do  you  confess,  and  to  whom  do  you 
surrender?”  demanded  Brunetta,  the  fairest  of 
those  many  fair. 

“ Madonna  mia , I confess  to  you  that  I sur- 
render my  skepticism  of  this  place.  I acknowl- 
edge Cape  May.  I believe  in  Baltimore.” 


“ Amen !”  chorused  the  girls  m gay  treble, 
“You  are  absolved,  and  now  which  of  us  will 
you  drive  out  on  the  beach?” 

“Is  that  the  penance?”  asked  I,  laughing. 
“ O sweet  penance,  that  shall  be  prolonged  unUl 
it  becomes  itself  a sin ; then  more  penance,  more 
sin,  and  so  on,  an  endless  round  of  festival !” 

“ Epicurean  sinner !”  returned  that  fairest 
belle. 

“ Come  on ! one  and  all,  to-day,  for  I shall 
make  a brave  beginning,”  cried  I.  “ I shall  re- 
pent first  en  grot  then  en  detail , as  they  sell  spices 
in  Paris.” 

And  I ordered  the  largest  possible  carriage. 

In  they  bundled  (it  is  Smelle  Fungus’s  phrase)* 
and  away  we  rolled.  Not  purer  and  more  spark- 
ling the  foam  that  blew  into  diamonds  in  the  air, 
and  creamed  up  the  black  beach  than  the  evan* 
escent  spray  of  our  evening  talk.  As  the  sub 
set  and  night  muffled  the  eastern  horizon,  merry 
peals  of  girlish  laughter  rang  over  the  water, 
more  musical  than  the  cadenced  sea.  Gay 
gusts  of  sound,  they  invaded  the  vast  silence  of 
the  deepening  night,  as  the  glancing  feet  of  chil- 
dren patter  along  the  edges  of  the  ocean.  Ring 
on,  sweet  laughter  ! and  forever  ring ! my  ves- 
per bells  of  longing  and  loving  remembrance. 

We  returned  after  dark  to  the  house,  and  were 
met  by  a younger  sister  of  our  fairest  belle — a 
girl  of  sixteen,  who  was  not  yet  “ out,”  but  would 
certainly  never  again  be  “ in.” 

“ Well,  young  ladies,”  cried  she,  as  we  drove 
up,  “ I trust  no  baggage  has  been  risked  this 
afternoon.” 

She  held  a “ Harper”  in  her  hand,  and  I,  of 
course,  instantly  knew  what  she  meant.  But, 
as  if  taking  her  only  in  a general,  yet  not  too 
literal,  sense,  I responded, 

“ No  fear,  Miss  Jenny,  we  have  been  packed 
so  many  together  and  so  near,  that  we  have  kept 
a close  look-out  that  nobody  stole  any  body  else’* 
baggage.  It’s  all  right,  say  I as  conductor.” 

I The  girls  wrinkled  their  smooth  brows  with 
wonder  as  they  stepped  out. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? what  is  it !”  inquired 
they- 

“Why,”  cried  Miss  Jenny,  “here’s  such  a 
delicious  story  in  * Harper,’  serving  up  the  New 
York  girls  splendidly.  I wonder  who  wrote  it. 
All  the  Watering-Places  get  a hit.” 

“Ladies,”  said  I,  deferentially,  “you  will 
please  to  remember  my  recantation,  I acknowl- 
edge Cape  May.  I believe  in  Baltimore.  And 
I also  believe  in  getting  ready  for  tea.  Au  revoir 
at  the  tea-table.” 

And  I stepped  into  my  room. 

There  I found  my  private  copy  of  the  Maga- 
zine, and  cut  the  leaves  to  find  my  story.  I as- 
sure you,  as  I read  it,  that  I was  very  glad  Mr. 
Harper  had  insisted  upon  the  anonymous.  I 
was  really  frightened.  It  was  so  frank  a con- 
fession ! It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  who?* 
world  would  see  plainly  that  I had  been  jilted. 
Then  it  was  so  accurate  a tale.  Why,  how  per- 
fectly asinine  I had  been ; for  what  was  to  pre- 
vent any  reader — you*  my  friend,  for  instancy 
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whose  eyes  are  now  reading  this,  if  you  chanced 
to  be  then  at  Saratoga — from  stepping  into  the 
office  and  looking  out  in  the  book  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  oocupied  No.  310  in  July ! 
My  name  would  be  found  there,  and  as  my  flirt- 
ation with  Lulu  was  perfectly  well  known,  I 
might  naturally  expect  to  hear  from  some  whisky 
ered  cousin  or  roustached  brother.  There  was 
Herbert  himself ! Fancy  Herbert  accosting  me 
in  a fierce  way,  to  explain  what  the  deuce  I 
meant  “ by  scribbling  about  his  sister  in  tuppeny 
magazines,”  and  then  “ winging”  me,  or  “drop- 
ping” me,  or  whatever  the  proper  phrase  is  for 
breaking  a man’s  arm  or  shooting  him  dead  in  a 
duel.  I will  confess  to  you  that  I was  very  much 
the  debtor  of  Mr.  Harper  for  his  advice  ; since  I 
could  now  deny  the  authorship,  and  plead  bland 
ignorance  of  the  whole  affair,  taking  my  chance 
about  the  scrutiny  into  the  occupancy  of  No.  310. 

But  then  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  couldn’t  pre- 
serve his  anonymous,  and  the  only  reason  that 
Junius  has  done  so  is,  that  women  never  read 
Junius,  and  care  nothing  about  him.  By-the* 
by,  I am  convinced — and  I present  the  idea  to 
the  poor  old  English  Quarterlies  who  annually 
flounder  into  this  discussion — that  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  discover  who  Junius  was,  by  simply  put- 
ting a Woman’s-rights  Convention  power  into 
the  inquiry.  Say  to  the  ladies  who  compose,  for 
instance,  the  Syracuse  assembly,  “Madam,  the 
Rev.  President,  and  ladies,  the  learned  Secre- 
taries and  ardent  rank  and  file  of  this  movement, 
you  shall  all  have  the  greatest  of  woman’s  rights, 
that  of  choosing  a husband,  or,  if  you  are  mar- 
ried, the  right  of  making  him  behave — if  you  will 
only  tell  us  who  Junius  was” — and  the  Conven- 
tion will  adjourn  over  for  a day  or  two,  perhaps 
for  a week  or  two — and  on  the  due  day  the  Con- 
vention will  assemble,  the  committee  will  come  in 
and  report  by  Dr.  Mrs.  Swizzleum,  or  some  other 
chairwoman,  the  true  Junius,  while  the  Rev. 
Miss  Spareribb,  arch-Secretary  of  the  Female 
Monthly  Concert  for  the  increase  of  husbands, 
will  throw  in  the  name  of  the  man  in  the  iron 
mask,  by  way  of  appendix. 

So,  as  you  may  suppose,  I rather  dreaded  dis- 
covery, if  my  fair  friends  should  be  interested  to 
know  the  author  of  the  story. 

As  I came  down  to  tea,  I met  in  the  hall  De 
Grey  Hownde,  fresh  from  Paris,  and  as  fine  as  a 
new  kid  glove.  We  shook  hands  cordially, 
for  I had  known  him  in  college,  where,  in  the 
Sophomore  year,  the  advice  of  the  Professors — 
called  “ De  Grey’s  health”  by  his  father — induced 
that  worthy  gentleman  to  send  De  Grey  to  re- 
cruit by  foreign  travel.  He  was  wonderfully 
improved — in  cravats  and  shirt  bosoms,  nor  had 
he  entirely  neglected  vest  patterns,  during  his 
residence  abroad.  He  had  also  “ recruited”  his 
stock,  already  tolerably  large,  of  affectation  and 
ignorance.  De  Grey  was  not  strong  at  conver- 
sation. So  after  saying,  in  various  ways,  “ How 
are  yel — how  dee  dot — how  *ve  ye  been?”  he 
fell  into  silence,  and  fumbled  his  watch-chain. 

“ You  are  going  to  Saratoga,  I suppose?”  I 
said. 


“ ’Pon  ’onor,  don’t  know : Have  just  read  a 
funny  story  about  Saratoga  in  Harper.” 

“ So  have  I.” 

“ Wonder  who  that  chap  is?” 

“ It  might  be  a thousand  men.  It’s  not  par- 
ticularly good ; and  it  strikes  me  as  being  a lit- 
tle free  with  private  affairs.” 

“ You  are  a writer,  ain’t  you?”  continued  De 
Grey. 

“ Why,  yes — tolerably  good ; but  I never 
learned  of  Mr.  Bristow  : — it  was  nothing  but  the 
old  woman  at  the  district  school.” 

44  What  was  nothing  but  the  old  woman  at  the 
district  school?”  demanded  he  with  disgust. 

44  That  taught  me  to  be  a writer — such  as  I 
am.” 

44  Sho  ! I don’t  mean  that ; but  you  write 
books.” 

Here  I know  I blushed.  That  eternal,  old, 
meddlesome  blood  ! 

44  Why,  yes” — I said  with  modesty.  44 1 have 
written  books — although  I am  so  young.  I pub- 
lished when  I was  only  a Soph — ” 

44 1 went  to  Paris  and  you  to  Parnassus,”  6aid 
De  Grey,  with  a laugh. 

44  Yes.  Have  you  had  a good  time  ?” 

44  Yes.  Have  you?” 

44  Yes.  Let’s  go  to  tea.” 

My  companions  of  the  afternoon  were  smiling 
in  concert  as  I entered.  They  had  heard  the 
story.  Miss  Jenny  had  read  it  to  them  as  they 
dressed  for  tea.  They  were  all  of  one  mind 
about  it,  and  as  I sat  down,  Brunetta  whispered 
to  me — 

“ Poor  valedictorian !” 

44  What  do  you  mean  ?”  inquired  I. 

44  Let  him  who  goeth  out  to  shear,  tak^  care 
that  he  return  not  shorn  !”  said  she,  laughingly. 

44  Ditto,  ditto,  say  I : always  ditto  to  the  Lady 
Brunetta,”  responded  I,  buttering  my  toast. 

44  And  if  the  Lady  Brunetta  should  always  do 
ditto  to  the  Saratoga  Lulu — how  then?”  in- 
quired my  tormentor. 

The  blood  ran  up  into  my  cheeks,  and  laugh- 
ed at  me  with  her. 

44  What  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  I,  in  a toast- 
muffled  voice. 

44  Why,  that  you  wrote  the  story  in  Harper.” 

44 1 did  not,”  said  I distinctly. 

Indignant  Mrs.  Opie ! — what  could  I do  ? Sup- 
pose that,  when  your  young  heart  was  first  in- 
terested by  the  lamented  Opie,  some  acid  gossip 
had  tried  to  probe  your  secret,  and  let  out  its 
sweetness  to  the  world,  might  you  not  have 
justly  thwarted  that  gossip,  by  a denial  as  cold 
as  you  could  make  it  ? At  least — if  you  shake 
a reproving  head — would  not  the  denial  have 
been  the  whitest  of  white  lies  ? No  ; I see  you 
will  not  allow  it. — Well,  I must  grant  then  that 
I told  a falsehood,  and  throw  myself  upon  your 
mercy.  I can  offer  no  excuse,  except  my  mor- 
tification at  the  discovery ; and  in  certain  mat- 
ters, as  you  know  very  well,  evasion  is  assent. 
You  must  consider  that  we  poor  authors  have 
no  other  alternative.  If  w'c  wish  to  serve  up 
our  intimate  friends,  and  betray  the  secrets  of 
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private  social  coteries — there  is  nothing  left  us 
but  the  mask  of  the  anonymous. 

I often  used  to  dine  on  Sundays  with  a city 
friend  of  my  father's,  Fitz-Porkins,  who  does 
“ a heavy  business”  somewhere  in  South  Front 
Street,  and  every  where  else  that  he  goes,  so  far 
as  I can  discover.  This  was  in  my  Freshman 
year  vacations.  When  I returned  to  college,  1 
entertained  “the  Parnassus”  during  the  whole 
term,  by  my  accounts  of  these  dinners  ; and  I 
finally  included  them  in  my  romance,  “ Masta- 
don,”  over  whose  pages,  I flatter  myself,  the  sides 
of  the  American  public  have  shaken.  This  went 
on  swimmingly.  I continued  to  dine,  and  Fitz- 
Porkins  listened  to  “Mastadon,”  when  Bertha 
read  it  to  him  after  dinner.  He  laughed  at  all  the 
fun  which  he  caught  in  the  intervals  of  napping, 
and  which  snoring  would  allow  him  to  hear.  He 
did  not  see  that  he  was  his  own  butt.  And  the 
Public  is  nothing  but  a Fitz-Porkins,  that  snores 
after  dinner,  and  laughs  at  itself  without  know- 
ing it. 

There  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  say  “ No 
and  I did  so. 

“ Well,”  said  Brunetta,  “lam  surprised ; for 
I thought  I recognized  the  pungent,  mellow,  and 
sparkling  style  of  your  great  work.” 

“ Which  of  my  great  works  1”  demanded  I; 
and,  I am  conscious,  nervously,  for  I thought  all 
my  works  great.  * 

“ Why,  4 Big  Brag  and  Small  Potatoes  !'  of 
course,”  replied  the  lady. 

I went  on  drinking  my  tea;  and  the  girls 
heard  from  Brunetta  that  I denied  having  writ- 
ten it. 

“ Of  course,  he  didn't.  I could  have  told  you 
that,”  cried  my  black-eyed  pet  Paquita.  “ How 
astonished  I am,  girls,  that  you  should  not  have 
recognized  that  favorite  of  mine,  the  How — ” 

“ Hush  !”  cried  Brunetta  and  chorus.  “ Don't 
betray  any  familiarity  with  that  naughty  book : 
What  is  it  called  ! — 4 Vile  Notes  of  Lobster- 
eating in  Syria, — isn’t  it  that,  or  some  such 
thing  1 One  thing,  permit  me  to  say,  Paquita, 
that  is  a book  which  no  young  woman  of  well- 
regulated  mind  allows  herself  to  read.” 

“ Dear  me !”  said  Paquita ; “ I don't  think  so 
at  all.  It  is  a very  pretty  book.  Of  course,  I 
don't  understand  much  of  it ; but  then  the  How- 
adji  uses  such  nice  words — and  it's  all  about 
palms,  and  camels,  and  mosques,  and  turbans, 
and  women  with  dark  eyes.  Oh ! it’s  sweet  2 
And  I am  sure  he  wrote  this  pretty  story.” 

Now  the  Howadji — 6pite  of  his  books,  which 
I felt  conscientiously  impelled  to  criticiso  in  a 
solemnly-burlesque  manner  in  a Boston  paper, 
and  in  a burlesquely-solemn  style  in  the  sprightly 
weekly  previously  mentioned — is  yet  a personal 
friend  and  favorite  of  mine,  and  I was  not  sorry 
to  hear  my  effort  ascribed  to  him,  although,  as  1 
secretly  knew,  he  couldn't  write  any  thing  to 
compare  with  it. 

“ No,”  said  I,  “ I rather  doubt  the  Howadji 
theory.  He  doesn't  write  stories,  I believe. 
Who  can  it  be,  I wonder,  since  you  are  really 
interested.  But  why  do  you  care  who  wrote  it!” 


“ Because  it  shows  up  you  men  so  finely,” 
answered  Brunetta,  44  and  I know  what  I shall 
do  with  a copy  of  it.” 

“ What  shall  you  dot” 

14 1 shall  send  it  to  Edmund  Erly.” 

“ Who  is  hel” 

“ Oh ! he's  a friend  of  mine,  a raging  lion  of 
a man,  who  goes  up  and  down  seeking  what 
lambs  of  ladies  he  may  devour.  Did  you  never 
hear  the  lines, 

“‘Who  killed  that  ladyj 
I,  said  brave  Ned, 

My  eyes  turned  her  head. 

And  1 killed  that  lady.’ 

Why,  he  makes  nothing  of  killing  two  ladies  on 
one  evening.  It  was  of  him  old  Rye  Nosseroe 
(head  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Nosseroses, 
you  know),  said,  parodying  Sydney  Smith,  that 
if  Edmund  Erly  went  on  at  this  rate  he  would 
soon  have  nothing  but  cold  ladies  upon  his  side- 
board.” 

44  Which  is  pretty  much  the  case,  now,”  grum- 
bled De  Grey  Hownde,  who  was  a little  jealons 
of  Erly.  “He’s  always  surrounded  by  cold 
ladies.'’ 

“ Don't  you  wish  you  could  warm  them,  Mr. 
Hownde,”  said  Brunetta,  sweetly,  while  De 
Grey  spilled  his  tea  upon  one  of  those  lovely 
shirt-fronts,  in  his  abortive  efforts  to  smile. 

We  rose  from  table,  and  stepped  out  upon 
the  piazza.  The  moon  was  rising,  and  I slipped 
away  to  light  my  cigar,  and  smoke  at  leisure ; 
trying  to  determine  whether  I would  leave  im- 
mediately for  Newport.  I sat  smoking  and 
dreaming,  quite  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  until  suddenly  1 heard  Brunetta's  voice. 

14  You  would  make  a pretty  picture  of  the 
Bachelor  in  his  reveries  ever  a cigar.” 

44 There  it  is  !”  cried  Smelle  Fungus;  44 Mr. 
Marvel  wrote  the  story.” 

44  Sure  enough,”  said  Brunetta,  looking  at 
me  with  a surprised  air,  as  if  we  had  been  very 
stupid  not  to  have  known  it  directly. 

44 1 could  have  told  you  that,”  said  an  elderly 
lady,  who  was  passing  with  a copy  of  44  Drean> 
Life  ” (as  afterward  appeared)  under  her  ana 
44 1 flatter  myself  I know  Mr.  Marvel  as  well  a» 
any  one  knows  him,”  and  here  the  elderly  My 
sighed,  as  if  the  great  privilege  of  intimacy  with 
44  Ik.”  were  a solemn  and  saddening  responsi- 
bility. 44  And  as  I have  been  with  him  at  fch#' 
Watering-Places,  and  know  him  so  well,  and  his 
style  so  thoroughly,  you  will  admit  that  I have 
some  claims  to  speak  to  this  point.  Young  la- 
dies, Mr.  Marvel  wrote  the  story.” 

The  elderly  sailed  on,  and  was  lost  with 
44  Dream  Life”  in  the  moonlight,  while  the  young 
ladies  looked  admiringly  after  upon  one  who 
intimately  knew  the  magician  that  so  skillfully 
blew  the  smoke  of  his  cigar  in  their  eyes,  making 
them  weep  and  weep  again,  and  fall  in  love  with 
such  luxury  of  weeping. 

“ Dear,  delicious  book,”  murmured  Brunetta,* 
as  if  inwardly  renewing  her  reading  of  those 
moving  pages. 

44  Such  a family  book !”  said  Fidelia. . 
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44  So  moral !”  whispered  Blondella. 

44  So  true !”  said  Aceta,  firmly,  who  was  re- 
ported (Jenny  said)  to  have  once  had  an  offer. 

44  Come,  young  ladies,”  said  Miss  Jenny,  44you 
will  be  making  Mr.  Smytthe  horribly  jealous,  if 
you  say  nothing  about  any  of  his  4 various  writ- 
ings.’ Don’t  lavish  all  your  enthusiasm  upon 
Ik.  Marvel’s  sentimental  twaddle.” 

There  was  one  loud  and  long  burst  of  indig- 
nation from  the  girls,  nor  could  I hear  my  fa- 
vorite author  so  treated  without  protesting. 

44  No,  no,  Miss  Jenny,  that’s  too  severe.  Your 
regard  for  md  goes  a little  too  far.  I yield  to 
no  man  in  my  admiration  for  Mr.  Marvel,  al- 
though I have  no  desire  weakly  to  underrate  my 
own  humble  productions. 

And  I blushed  scarlet  again,  for  I knew  Aceta’s 
eyes  were  upon  me. 

44  Well,  if  Mr.  Marvel  did  write  it,”  said  Jen- 
ny, 44  it  is  much  the  best  thing  of  his  I have^ 
ever  seen.” 

Dear  Jenny ! How  discriminating  and  just 
was  that  remark!  It  was  precisely  my  own 
opinion.  For — although  far  from  vain,  as  you 
have  discerned — I can  not  but  see  how  superior 
was  my  little  August  effort  to  any  I have  yet 
met  of  the  eminent  M.’s. 

It  was  voted  that  the  author  of  the  story  was 
discovered.  But  Paquita  would  not  surrender. 
She  was  so  sure  of  the  correctness  of  her  sus- 
picion that  I was  rather  nettled  that  any  of  my 
“various  writings”  should  so  nearly  resemble 
those  which  I am  constrained  to  think  stilted, 
and  respectably  mediocre.  I endeavored  to  favor 
the  Marvel  theory,  for  I much  prefer  his  rippling 
limpidity  to  the  turgid  obscurity  of  the  Howadji. 
It  was  in  vain. 

Entering  the  parlor  whom  should  I meet  but 
old  Rye  Nosseros!  He  had  just  arrived,  and 
was  already  angry  with  Cape  May.  Nosseros 
is  a pillar  of  the  Society  Library  in  New  York. 
He  is  always  in  the  reading-room  of  that  ad- 
mirable institution. 

44  These  reviews  and  papers,  sir,”  says  Rye, 
‘laying  his  hand,  by  chance,  upon  the  sprightly 
weekly,  whose  catholic  and  impartial  judgments, 
so  weil  justify  its  title  of  44  World,”  44  these,  sir, 
extract  the  honey  from  the  great  mass  of  con- 
temporary literature  and  drop  it  into  our  mouths. 
I read  the  reviews,  sir,  and  I am  up  with  the 
times  and  the  world.” 

Nosseros  prides  himself  upon  recognizing  the 
author  of  every  article  in  every  review  and  mag- 
azine, and  I trembled  to  meet  him. 

44  Ha ! ha  ! my  young  friend,”  commenced  he, 
44  you  have  done  a dangerous  thing : clever,  yes, 
clever,  but  dangerous.  Step  out  here.” 

He  drew  me  out  upon  the  piazza,  and  con- 
tinued: 

44  Smytthe,  you  know  my  regard  for  you.  It 
leads  me  now  to  say  that  you  must  beware.  You 
have  shown  in  this  story — for  of  course  I knew 
your  hand  in  a moment — a flipprfhcy  of  feeling, 
and  a positive  looseness  of  sentiment,  which  is 
a bad  augury  for  your  future.  Why  should 
you  skip  about — a mere  butterfly — from  summer 


haunt  to  summer  haunt,  and  impale  flies  upon  a 
pin  ! Life  is  an  earnest  thing,  my  dear  Smytthe, 
and  your  own  does  not  satisfy  you  nor  your 
friends.  Don’t  be  content  with  shining,  but 
aim  to  impart  heat.  It  is  not  the  sun’s  light 
that  fructifies ; and  a merely  brilliant— even 
granting  that  this  story  were  such,  which,  seri- 
ously, I do  not  think — a merely  brilliant  author 
is  not  a loved  man,  nor  a merely  sparkling  story 
a permanent  influence  nor  one  worth  desiring. 

I am  sorry  for  you  that  you  have  written  this 
thing  in  Harper,  and  I shall  every  where  deny 
that  you  did  it.” 

44  Yes,  answered  I,  44  and  you  can  do  so  with 
perfect  truth,  Mr.  Nosseros.” 

44  What ! you  didn’t  write  it  1” 

44  Most  certainly  not.” 

44  My  dear  Smytthe,  you  know  my  weakness  ; 
you  know  that  I would  not  willingly  yield  an 
opinion  of  mine  in  such  a matter.  But  my  pride 
is  lost  in  satisfaction  in  hearing  what  you  say. 
Do  you  know  who  did  write  it!” 

44 1 do.” 

44  Ah ! tell  me,  tell  me  !” 

44  Upon  condition  that  you  will  not  tell  the 
girls,  who  believe  it  is  Mr.  Marvel’s  or  the  How- 

adji’s.” 

44  Of  course  I will  not.” 

44  Well,  then,  guess.” 

44  It  wasn’t — no,  it  cohldn’t  be— the  great 
Linkum  Fideliusl”  asked  Nosseros,  with  the 
eagerness  of  a hound  upon  the  scent. 

44  No.” 

“Nor,  my  friend  H.  Teety!” 

44  O wise  young  judge  !” 

44 Who  was  it,  then;  I shall  never  guess!” 
said  Rye,  anxiously. 

I drew  him  to  the  edge  of  the  piazza ; kind 
reader  join  us  there.  I whispered  to  him,  and 
I whisper  to  you 

44  No !”  said  he,  with  an  energy  that  threw 
his  hat  off,  as  he  started  back  in  surprise — 44  not 
her 

“The  same,”  replied  I,  quietly  lighting  a 
cigar. 

44  Not  you,  nor  the  Howadji,  nor  Ik.  Marvel, 
nor  H.  Teety,  but !” 

44  Emphatically  so,”  said  I ; 44  and  when  you 
go  to  Saratoga,  look  and  see  who  occupied  No. 
310  at  that  time,  and  discover  if  I am  wrong.” 

Who  I told  him  the  author  was  will  not  inter- 
est you.  Let  it  suffice  to  know  that  it  was  one 
who,  “meaning  well  and  hoping  well,”  had 
trained  himself  “to  do  service  in”  “various 
writings,”  and  to  whom  certain  distinguished 
authors  owe  more  than  they  care  to  acknowledge 

44  Well,  it’s  odd,”  said  my  friend.  “ I’ve  just 
come  from  Newport,  where  the  thing  was  charged 
upon  the  Bachelor  or  the  Howadji,  but  never 
upon  him,  nor  upon  you,  I assure  you,  although 
I was  confident  you  wrote  it.  I shall  quietly 
write  the  fact  to  Herbert  who  is  perfectly  fu- 
rious.” 

44  The  deuce ; I wouldn’t  do  that.” 

44  Well ! I’ll  think  of  it,”  said  he,  and  we 
moved  into  tho  house.  44  By-the-hy,  do  jon  know 
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what  Brunetta  told  me  just  before  you  came  in,” 
and  there  was  a wicked  leer  in  Nosseros’s  eye. 

“No,  of  course  I don’t,”  said  I,  feebly  and 
suspiciously. 

“Brunetta  said  to  me,  that  she  knew  you 
wrote  the  story,  and  that  it  was  all  true,  and 
that  you  had  been  refused  by  Miss  Lulu,  and — 
good  Heavens  ! how  you  blush — I am  perfectly 
convinced  of  it  too.* 

I stood  before  him  red  and  hot,  the  blood  tin- 
gling and  throbbing  in  my  cheeks.  My  secret 
out — nay  refusal  blown — with  all  the  Unalleviated 
responsibility  of  that  too  truthful  sketch  upon 
my  shoulders.  I endeavored  to  rally,  and  smiled 
incredulously,  in  a faint,  sickly  way. 

“ Come ! don’t  burn  up  about  it.  Let’s  go 
and  take  a horn,”  said  Rye  Nosseros. 

I went  in  ; drank  with  great  hilarity,  of  course ; 
smoked,  chatted,  learned  that  Lulu  was  really  at 
Newport,  and  went  to  bed  with  the  pleasing  con- 
sciousness that  my  secret  was  known  to  the  most 
garrulous  of  literary  gossips.  I have  no  doubt  he 
has  told  you,  my  too  credulous  reader ; and  that 
you  really  believe  I wrote  my  own  story  ! 

SUNDAY  MORNING. 

IT  is  a question  not,  1 think,  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  philosopher  and  psychologist  to 
discuss,  whether,  supposing  our  dear  old  friend 
Robinson  Crusoe  to  have  lost  count  of  a few 
days  during  his  stay  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, he  would  have  been  enabled  to  correct 
the  notches  on  that  dear  old  post— Heaven's  bless- 
ing upon  it,  how  it  stands  up  in  the  plain  of  my 
childhood,  sun-lighted  for  ever  ! — by  intuitively 
knowing  Sunday  as  soon  as  it  came  round.  My 
theory  is  that  he  would : my  opinion  is,  that 
there  is  something  in  and  about  the  aspect  of  the 
Sabbath  so  contra-distinguished  from  other  days, 
so  perfectly  tut  generis , that,  the  wide  world 
over,  the  cognizance  and  recognition  of  Sunday 
are  innate  and  intuitive.  It  is  not  like  other 
days;  the  air,  the  stillness,  the  noise,  are  not 
like  those  of  other  days.  There  is  rain  on  a wet 
Sunday,  and  rain  on  a wet  Monday ; but  they 
are  not  the  same  rains  by  any  means.  The  Sun- 
day sunshine  and  the  Saturday  sunshine  both 
light  us  and  warm  us  and  cheer  us  ; but  the 
sunny  Saturday  is  far  different  from  the  sunny 
Sunday. 

Sunday  morning  in  town  and  country  ; let 
me  essay,  with  my  blunt  pencil,  to  sketch  some 
Sunday  morning  draughts. 

What  sort  of  a Sunday  morning  could  that 
have  been  of  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  when  the 
two  great  armies  of  the  English  and  the  French 
lay  opposite  each  other  (after  couching  uneasily 
in  their  muddy  lairs  all  Saturday  night),  like 
wild  beasts,  ready  to  rend  each  other  in  pieces 
presently  1 Gunner  and  Driver  number  seven, 
as  he  pushes  and  labors,  and  toils  and  moils  at 
the  wheels  of  yonder  great  piece  of  ordnance, 
overhauling  and  sponging  out  the  creature’s 
mouth  to  see  that  it  is  ready  for  roaring  and  bit- 
ing, does  he  think  of  the  bloody  Sunday’s  work 
he  Is  upon — that  it  was  on  a Sunday  morning 


that  the  great  Untiring  Hand  yet  chose  to  reel 
from  the  labors  of  Creation  1 Gunner  and  Driver 
number  seven,  as,  wiping  the  sweat  from  off  hie 
anxious  face,  he  scans  the  trees  and  farms  and 
cottages  as  well  as  he  can  for  a rainy  mist — does 
it  ever  strike  him  that  the  gray  church  of  Water- 
loo yonder  was  meant  to  be  something  else  than 
a mere  “ position” — than  a place  to  hold  or  de- 
fend, or  to  assault  and  attack — than  a thing  to 
batter  and  rear  great  guns  against,  and  throw, 
red-hot  shot  into,  or  may  be,  after  the  battle,  to 
establish  an  hospital  or  litter  down  troop  horses 
ini  Comes  there  ever  a thought  across  this 
rude  fighting  man  that  there  are  villages  and 
village  churches  in  his  own  land  of  England  1 — 
notably  a little,  gray,  ivy-colored  fane  44  down  in 
his  part  of  the  country a church  with  a leaden 
spire  and  a thatched  roof,  and  little  lozenge  case- 
ments glistening  like  diamonds  ; a church  with 
a rebellious  sea  of  church-yard,  all  stormy  waves 
of  turf,  crested  with  breakers  of  white  tomb- 
stone, surging  up  viciously  against  the  church, 
and  threatening  to  break  through  its  Gothic 
windows,  and  quite  submerge  that  snug  Ce- 
rinthian  porch  the  last  vicar  (who  had  a pretty 
taste  for  building,  confound  him  !)  raised,  rolling 
its  verdant  billows  to  rocks  ahead  of  family 
vaults,  and  the  low  encompassing  stone  wall! 
Here  he  played,  years  ago,  before  ever  he  thought 
of  ’listing,  or  of  being  a Gunner  and  Driver,  or 
of  fighting  any  body  on  a Sunday  morning,  were 
it  not,  indeed,  Tom  the  blacksmith's  son,  or  Toby 
Crance,  who  lived  “along  a Saunders,”  which 
last — the  self-styled  cock  of  the  village — he,  the 
embryo  Gunner,  met  on  a Sabbath  morning  and 
“paid,”  knocking  him  from  his  cockish  emi- 
nence, crowing,  to  the  very  bottom  and  founda- 
tion of  a muck-midden,  where  he  lay  howling 
among  the  ordure ; for  which  exploit  he  (Gun- 
ner) was  sorely  scourged  next  morning  by  the 
schoolmaster,  a learned  man,  who  could  talk  like 
a book,  and  had  a wonderful  property  of  boxing 
your  ears,  sitting  the  while  at  his  desk,  were  you 
ever  so  many  feet  off.  Many  a Sunday  morning 
has  he  (Gunner)  sat  in  the  free- seats  close  to  the 
squire’s  pew,  wondering  why  the  brave  gentle- 
men and  fair  ladies  on  the  brasses  always  cross- 
ed their  arms  like  scissors,  and  held  their  heads 
askew  ; why  the  mailed  knights  with  tin  pots  (in 
marble)  on  their  heads,  always  went  to  sleep  with 
their  feet  resting  on  little  dogs ; spelling  out  that 
quaint  marble  tablet  setting  forth  how  Sir  Roger 
Bielby  died  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  wondering 
what  wars  were  like.  Those  Sunday  mornings : 
how  drowsy,  how  distressingly  somnolent  they 
were  to  him ! That  weary  litany ! that  still  mors 
sleepy  sermon  ! There  was  a sharp  zest  or  rel- 
ish thrown  in  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
former  in  the  shape  of  the  publication  of  mar- 
riage bans,  and  a neat  peppery  little  prayer 
about  the  French  and  the  Pope  and  a certain 
“ blood-thirsty  usurper,”  whose  44  casting  down” 
was  hebdomadally  supplicated ; but  no  such  zests 
enlivened  the  dreary  waste  of  sermon.  Page 
after  page  of  manuscript  was  turned  over  with 
a lullaby  of  rustling  foolscap,  and  the  drooping, 
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sleep-oppressed  spirits  of  the  boys  would  have 
given  in,  have  knocked  under  entirely,  were  it 
not  for  the  thought — the  mighty  thought — the 
bark  riding  on  a sea  of  joy  with  twenty  anchors 
of  Hope  at  the  bows — the  thought  of  the  gather- 
ing round  about  the  baker’s  shop  after  church  ; 
the  glad  symposium  of  boys  and  girls  with  snowy 
napkins  waiting  for  the  baked  dinners ; the  gas- 
tronomic Bourse — where  a rumor  that  Starling’s 
pie  was  spoilt,  that  Bailey’s  over-cake  or  puff- 
paste  rider  to  her  pie  had  been  devoured  by  a 
buccaneering  baker,  was  sufficient  to  throw  a 
gloom  on  the  market,  and  cause  apples  and  mar- 
bles to  be  quoted  at  nothing  at  all.  And  when 
the  Sunday  bakings  did  come  forth,  what  glorious 
sights  they  were  ! Gunner  and  Driver  number 
seven,  you  have  had  commissariat  beef,  and  com- 
missariat biscuit,  this  Sunday  morning ; but  in 
those  days  you  were  entitled  to  a share  in  a dish 
in  which  there  was  brown,  hot  meat  with  streaky 
fat — a dish  so  brown,  so  streaked  with  white  it- 
self, so  encompassed  with  savory  crispness,  that 
you  fancied  you  could  eat  it,  as  well  as  the  meat, 
for  all  it  came  from  Staffordshire  and  was  but  a 
potsherd.  Nor  was  this  all ; for  in  another  com- 
partment of  this  edible  dish  there  lurked  in  a 
greasy  nectar,  potatoes — so  crisp,  so  exquisitely 
done,  so  yellow',  that  they  looked  like  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  or  that  the  shepherd  gave 
to  Yenus.  Who  would  mind  sermons  with  such 
fruits  in  store  1 Old  days,  those,  Gunner  and 
Driver  number  seven — quiet  days,  timid  days  ! 

Sunday  morning  in  London  streets.  The 
pavement  seems  to  have  its  Sunday  coat  on,  as 
the  pavement  treaders  have.  The  omnibuses, 
though  working,  poor  vehicles  ! look  spruce  and 
44  Sunday  fied.”  The  horses  have  bunches  of  rib- 
bons in  their  ears,  and  the  coachmen  carry  pinks 
or  dog-roses  in  their  button-holes,  or  in  their 
mouths.  The  drivers  and  conductors  have  some 
degree  of  smartness  in  their  attire,  not  always,  I 
am  afraid  to  say,  displaying  clean  linen ; but, 
always  mounting — on  the  part  of  the  driver — a/ 
pair  of  fresh  gloves,  and  on  that  of  the  conductor 
an  extra  polish  to  his  boots.  The  cabmen,  un- 
used to  frequent  fares  on  Sunday  mornings, 
snore  peacefully  on  their  boxes,  or  improve 
their  minds  with  the  perusal  of  cheap  periodi- 
cals ; or,  seated  on  the  iron  door-step  of  their 
vehicles,  and  puffing  the  calumet  of  peace,  hold 
mystic  converse  with  other  cabmen,  and  with  the 
waterman  on  the  stand. 

Town-made  little  boys,  with  caps  between 
Lancers’  shakoes  and  accordeons,  pick  out  the 
cleanest  spots  on  the  road  to  cross,  lest  they 
should  soil  their  bright  highlows.  Policemen 
lounge  easily  past,  whistling  softly,  as  if  to  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  orange  baskets,  they 
war  against  no  human  thing  to-day.  Cooks  and 
housemaids  peep  slyly  over  area  railings  and  out  j 
of  second-floor  windows ; for  it  is  their  44  day 
out,”  and  they  are  anxious  to  ascertain  what  the 
weather  looks  like,  and  whether  it  is  within  the 
Limits  of  reason  to  risk  and  throw  on  the  clem- 
ency of  the  skies  that  gorgeous  thing  I know  of 
in  the  back-kitchen  and  a band-box — that  boom- 


erang, which  is  to  strike  terror  and  dismay  into 
the  heart  of 4*  Missus,”  and  then,  recoiling,  seat 
itself  triumphantly  on  the  head  of  Jane  or  Ann 
Elizabeth — the  Sunday  bonnet.  But  see,  the 
door  of  this  genteel  residence  opens,  and  forth 
from  it  comes  Missus  herself  in  her  Sunday  bon- 
net (with  not  half  such  splendid  colors  or  so 
many  ribbons  as  Jane’s  in  the  band-box),  and 
Master,  and  young  Master,  and  Missey,  and  Cha 
children,  all  bound  for  church.  Master  has  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  and  such  a shirt-collar,  neck- 
cloth, and  frill,  as  only  the  father  of  a family 
conscious  of  his  moral  responsibility  can  boast. 
His  boots  are  the  boots  of  a man  with  five  hun- 
dred a year,  who  owes  his  baker  nothing,  or,  if 
any  thing,  can  pay  it,  sir,  at  Michaelmas  when 
he  sends  his  bill  in.  His  double  eye-glass  has 
I respectability,  paternity,  morality  in  it.  He  is  a 
a Churchman,  I can  see,  by  the  complete  Church 
Service  in  a small  portmanteau  of  blue  leather, 
which  young  Master  (bound  in  a cut-away  coat, 
turned  up  with  check  trowsers,  and  gilt  lettered) 
is  carrying. 

Ring  out,  ye  bells,  from  the  great  spire  of 
Paul’s  ; from  the  twin  towers  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Westminster ; from  lowly  St.  Margaret’s,  with 
its  great  stained  window  nestling  close  by.  Ring 
out  from  St.  Pogis-under-pump,  where  the  rector 
is  non-resident,  and  the  mild  young  curate  has 
a hankering  after  candlesticks  on  the  commun- 
ion-table. Ring  out  from  the  dozy  chapel-of- 
ease,  where  the  very  crimson  cushions  seem  to 
slumber  ; from  the  bran-new  Puseyite  bazaar — 
I beg  pardon,  church — where  a wax -chandler’s 
shop  seems  to  have  broken  into  the  main  avenue 
of  Covent  Garden  market,  and,  having  stormed 
the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street,  to  have  sat  itself 
down  among  the  ruins ; tinkle  from  St.  Hilde- 
burga’s,  the  sly  little  Romish  chapel ; — call  your 
flocks  together,  Zoar,  and  Enon,  and  Ebenezer; 
and  Rabshekah  ; — Howlers,  Jumpers,  Moravians, 
Johanna  Southcotonians,  and  New- Jerusalemites. 
Ring  out,  ye  bells — for  this  is  Sunday  morning. 

And,  ring  out,  oh  bells,  a peal  of  love,  and 
kindness,  and  brotherhood.  Ring  Tolerance  into 
preacher’s  mouths  and  men’s  hearts,  that  while 
they  pray  they  may  forbear  to  thank  Heaven 
that  they  are  not  as  other  men,  or  even  as  44  this 
Publican”  who  is  their  neighbor  ! 

_ SPEED  THE  PLOW 

John  Wilde  of  Rodenkirchen  was  standing  on  a hill 
Of  the  far-off*  Isle  of  Riigen,  on  a morning  bright  and  still ; 
And,  as  he  looked  about  him,  ho  saw  a little  shoo 
Of  glass,  most  strangely  fashioned,  that  glitter’d  like  May 
dew. 

No  foot  of  mortal  creature  such  a little  thing  could  wear  ; 
John  saw  it  was  a fairy’s  shoe,  and  took  it  up  with  cam. 
For  he  knew  that  the  dwarfish  owner,  who  lived  In  the 
cave  below, 

Until  he  regained  his  slipper,  on  one  bare  foot  must  go. 
John  kept  his  treasure  safely  ; and,  in  the  dark  midnight. 
He  went  up  to  to  the  hill -top,  alone,  without  a light. 

To  the  ground  he  put  his  mouth,  and  he  gave  a loud  halloo : 
“John  Wilde  of  Rodenkirchen  has  found  a tiny  shoe!** 
Straightway  he  heard  a murmur  far  down  within  the  hill, 
Like  the  swarming  of  a flight  of  bees,  and  the  clacking  of 
a mill ; 

Straightway  he  heard  a pattering  of  little  feet  hard  by  : 
But  John  was  very  cautious,  and  homoward  did  he  hie. 
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Next  morning  came  the  fairy,  like  a merchant  rich  and 
gay: 

“ Hare  you  got  a little  crystal  shoe  you  could  sell  to  me 
to-day  7” — ' 

Quoth  John,  “ 1 hare  a slipper,  of  glass  so  fine  and  small, 
That  only  one  of  foiry  site  could  put  it  on  at  all.’* 

Said  the  merchant,  “ I will  give  you  a thousand  dollars 
new, 

From  the  mint  all  freshly  shining,  for  this  wonderfril  glass 
shoe.” 

But  John  was  avaricious — a grasping  hand  had  he : 

He  laughed  out  in  the  merchant’s  Pace  with  lond  and 
scornful  glee ; 

Ind  vowed  by  all  things  holy,  no  less  sum  would  he  take, 
Than  a da  cat  for  each  fhrrow  that  ever  his  plow  should 
make. 

The  merchant  writhed  and  twisted,  but  saw  that  he  must 
yield : 

So  he  swore  that  in  each  furrow  John  made  within  his 
field, 

Yea,  of  what  length  soever  his  life  might  chance  to  be, 

A heavy  golden  ducat  he  should  not  foil  to  see. 

John  knew  right  well  that  fairies  to  their  oaths  are  always 
true : 

go  away  the  elf  has  taken  the  little  crystal  shoe. 

And  away  John  Wilde  has  hurried  into  his  field  to  plow : 
M Without,”  thought  he, 44  a single  seed,  I shall  soon  have 
crops  enow.” 

Anon  he  drove  a fhrrow— a furrow  broad  and  deep ; 

And  at  once  a golden  ducat  into  his  hands  did  leap. 

He  jumps  about  and  dances,  to  be  sure  His  not  a dream : 
Then,  shouting  like  a madman,  again  drives  on  his  team. 
Oh,  now  Hwould  seem  a devil  has  entered  into  John ! 

From  furrow  unto  furrow  he  goads  his  horses  on : 

From  furrow  unto  fhrrow  he  urges  them  amain  ; 

And  still  the  golden  ducats  spring  up  like  golden  grain. 
Faster  and  ever  foster,  he  tears  across  the  land ; 

And  fast  the  yellow  ducats  come  glittering  to  his  hand. 

The  sun  rides  up  the  heavens  ; the  noon  is  fierce  and  dry ; 
Yet  still  John  drives  his  horses,  beneath  the  bright  bare  sky. 
The  aun  rides  down  the  heavens ; and,  hastening  to  his 
bed, 

Shuts  out  the  eastern  moonlight,  with  cloudy  curtains  red : 
Yet,  till  the  valley  darkens,  he  plows  the  dusky  loam, 
John  docs  not  stop  his  labor,  nor  turn  his  face  toward 
home. 

The  thirst  for  gold  has  seized  him ; each  day  is  now  the 
same : 

His  blood  is  all  on  fire,  his  heart  is  like  a flame. 

For  ever,  ever  plowing,  ever  running  to  and  fro. 

Ihiving  random  furrows,  with  ne’er  a seed  to  sow. 

Still  plowing,  ever  plowing,  through  all  seasons  of  the 
year! 

In  the  seed-time,  in  the  harvest,  in  the  winter  bleak  and 
bare. 

He  scarcely  thinks  of  resting— in  the  early  morning’s  cold, 
While  the  night  yet  fills  the  valleys,  and  the  mists  are  an 
the  wold, 

His  wife  beholds  him  rising  out  of  his  weary  bed, 

His  eyes  like  staring  marsh-lights,  In  the  hollows  of  his 
head. 

When  the  night  is  at  its  noon,  and  the  stars  have  mounted 
high, 

He  reels  home  with  his  horses,  like  one  who  straight  must 
die. 

Poor  wretch ! his  work’s  not  ended  !— he  has  a feeble  light, 
And  o’er  his  chest  he  hovers,  in  the  shadow  of  the  night: 
Over  his  chest  he  hovers,  to  count  his  lovely  gold  ; 
Counting,  counting,  counting,  till  the  sum  is  fully  told, 
lie  crawls  to  bed,  and  slumbers,  yet  still  at  work  he  seems— 
Still  plowing,  ever  plowing,  through  dark  and  tangled 
dreams  ! 

John  Wilde  grows  thin  and  haggard — he  mumbles  with 
his  mouth  ; 

His  eyes  ere  fixed  and  arid,  like  one  consumed  with 
drouth. 

(t  is  the  dead  of  winter— his  hands  with  cold  are  sear’d ; 
The  sweat  is  on  his  forehead,  but  the  frost  ie  in  his  beard. 


Still  plowing,  ever  plowing!  though  the  sleety  mists 
environ, 

And  the  plow  goes  through  the  farrows,  Mko  iron  into  iron. 

Still  plowing,  ever  plowing — but  see!  he  can  not  stand  , 

There  is  darkness  all  about  him  ; he  has  fallen  upon  the 
land ! 

The  horses  come  home  early ; but  their  master— where 
is  he? 

Some  neighbors  go  to  seek  him,  where  they  know  that  he 
must  be  ; 

And  there  they  find  him  lying,  all  stiff  and  stony-eyed. 

Stretched  Hill-length  in  a Autow— and  a ducat  by  his  side. 

Oh,  wretched  fool ! what  matter  how  fast  the  plow  lie 
drave  7— 

In  plowing  up  his  ducats  he  was  digging  his  own  grave ! 

John  Wilde  of  Rodenkirchen  died  many  a year  ago : 

Still  many  for  gold  are  delving,  whom  gold  will  soon  lay 
low. 


A TIGER’S  JAWS. 

GRICE  and  I obtained  two-and-a-half  months' 
leave  on  purpose  to  kill  tigers,  panthers,  and 
bears.  Having  made  our  preparations  for  the 
jungle,  we  started  on  the  nineteenth  of  March, 
with  a fine  band,  consisting  of  one  big  drum,  one 
big  bell,  four  small  drums,  and  a pair  of  pistols 
always  loaded  with  coarse  powder,  and  being  con- 
tinually let  off.  The  noise  of  this  concert  was 
sufficient  to  frighten  any  animals  out  of  the  jun- 
gle ; and,  when  it  was  not,  we  had  also  some 
twenty  or  thirty  men  to  set  up  a supplementary 
yell.  I should  like  you  to  have  heard  our  band 
turning  a corner  among  the  hills ! Our  battery 
consisted  of  ten  double  guns — some  rifles,  the 
others  smooth-bored — and  two  brace  of  pistols. 
We  did  not  commence  shooting  until  the  twenti- 
eth, when  we  began  at  about  nine  in  the  morning ; 
our  plan  being  always  to  go  some  half-a-mile  be- 
fore the  beaters ; and,  having  placed  ourselves 
in  some  likely  spot,  to  sit  quietly,  and  (if  possi- 
ble) concealed,  until  they  had  beaten  np  to  us. 
Owing  to  rain,  we  saw  nothing  until  the  twenty- 
second  ; when,  having  walked  some  five  miles, 
we  perched  ourselves,  guns  and  all,  on  a small 
tree,  and  put  the  beaters  in.  We  had  been  in  the 
tree  about  twenty  minutes,  when  Grice  whisper- 
ed to  me  “ Tiger ! " I saw  her  almost  at  the  same 
moment : we  fired  four  barrels,  all  of  which  took 
effect.  She  charged  with  frightful  speed  right 
under  the  tree  in  which  we  were  sitting,  and  was 
into  the  jungle  in  a moment.  Immediately  after 
this,  a peacock  began  calling,  a sure  sign  of  a 
tiger  being  near  ; and,  sure  enough,  in  another 
minute  out  came  a small  cub  about  the  size  of  a 
dog  : this,  Grice  shot.  Wc  then  began  the  tick- 
lish work  of  “ following  up."  generally  done  on 
elephants ; but,  not  being  rich  enough  to  sport 
them,  we  were  forced  to  go  on  foot.  We  traced 
our  prey  about  half  a mile  into  the  jungle,  which 
was  so  thick  that  one  could  not  see  more  than 
ten  yards  ahead.  I separated  some  six  or  seven 
yards  from  Grice,  and  was  in  the  act  of  looking 
down  close  to  the  ground,  when  I heard  a fright- 
ful roar ; and,  before  I had  time  literally  to  cock 
one  barrel  (I  had  imprudently  gone  into  the  jungle 
with  my  piece  on  half-cock),  I felt  myself  jammed 
in  the  brute’s  jaws.  She  carried  me  about  ten 
yards.  My  face,  I believe,  was  touching  her 
cheek,  when  Grice,  with  the  most  wonderful  pre- 
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•ence  of  mind,  put  two  bullets  into  her  ear.  She 
dropped,  but  still  held  me.  Grice  ran  up,  and  before 
she  was  actually  dead,  pulled  mo  out  of  her  mouth. 

I am  told  that  there  was  not  two  inches  of 
space  between  my  head  and  the  spot  where  the 
bullets  hit.  Had  Grice’s  hand  shaken,  I should 
probably  have  been  shot  through  the  head,  as  he 
had  a very  small  mark  to  fire  at.  I was  perfectly 
conscious  when  pulled  out  of  the  brute's  mouth. 

The  skin,  of  course,  I keep  as  a trophy — it  is 
nearly  twelve  feet  long.  The  accident  occurred 
fifty  miles  from  camp  ; and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Grice,  God  knows  how  I should  ever  have  been 
taken  back  ; but  he  is  well  known  by  the  natives 
— in  fact  they  are  afraid  of  him  (his  nickname  is 
“ Tiger  Grice”) — and  he  told  them  they  would 
be  well  paid  if  they  carried  me  to  the  next  town, 
Ja&t,  about  twelve  miles  oft*.  After  some  little 
arrangement,  they  carried  me  on  my  bed  to  Jaat, 
where  Grice  is  almost  worshiped,  on  account  of 
having  last  year  killed  a tigress  which  had  at 


different  times  killed  twenty- four  of  the  villagers, 
and  at  the  time  Grice  shot  her,  she  was  in  the 
act  of  eating  an  unfortunate  woman.  Twenty- 
four  men  were  sent  out  from  camp  with  a palan  • 
quin  to  meet  me.  Grice  rode  all  night  by  my 
side,  and  accompanied  me  till  within  two  miles 
of  camp,  when  he  went  back  again  to  go  on  with 
his  sport.  It  is  more  than  a month  since  he  has 
been  heard  of,  but  I hope  he  is  all  right.  I suf- 
fered great  agony,  from  the  moment  I was  bitten. 
My  mother  was  always  anxious  about  all  her 
children’s  constitutions  ; well,  a very  clever  doc- 
tor told  me  that  if  I had  not  had  an  iron  consti- 
tution it  would  have  gone  very  hard  with  me.  I 
am  perfectly  convalescent,  walk  about,  and  go 
out  every  evening  in  a kulkee ; the  wounds  are 
healing,  but  it  is  irritable  to  have  one’s  arm  con- 
tinually slung  up.  I should  like  very  much  to 
send  the  skin  to  England,  but  it  is  very  large, 
and  would  be  difficult  to  pack  up  ; otherwise,  it 
would  make  a nice  rug. 


JHnntjiltj  Utrort  nf  Current  Caentn. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  death  of  Daniel  Webster  and  the  Presi- 
dential election  have  absorbed  public  attention 
during  the  last  month.  Mr.  Webster  died  on  the 
24th  of  October,  at  his  residence  in  Marshfield,  after 
an  illnesss  of  some  weeks,  which,  however,  had 
threatened  a fatal  termination  for  only  ten  days.  In 
the  preceding  pages  of  this  Magazine  we  have  made 
so  full  mention  of  the  leading  incidents  of  his  long 
public  career,  as  well  as  of  his  personal  character, 
that  further  reference  to  them  here  would  be  super- 
fluous. His  death  created  a profound  sensation  of 
regret  throughout  the  country,  and  will  be  mourned 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  is  uni- 
versally felt  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  American 
statesmen,  and  that  his  death  creates  a void  in  the 
public  councils  which  can  not  be  adequately  filled. 
Public  proceedings  have  been  had  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  expressing  the  public  respect  for 
his  character,  and  taking  suitable  measures  to  honor 
his  memory.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  has  been 
invited  by  the  President,  and  has  consented  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Presidential  election  took  place  on  Tuesday 
the  2d  of  November.  At  the  time  of  making  up  this 
Record  returns  have  not  come  in  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  make  up  a statement  of  the  vote  in  each  State. 
But  the  general  result  was  known,  by  means  of  the 
telegraph,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  election. 
Gen.  Pierce  was  elected  President  by  a larger 
popular  majority,  as  well  as  by  a larger  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  than  has  ever  before  been  given 
to  any  candidate  in  a party  contest.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  Horatio  Seymour  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor by  a very  large  majority. 

The  Legislature  of  Vermont  commenced  its  ses- 
sion on  the  15th  of  October.  Governor  Fairbanks’s 
Message  was  brief,  and  devoted  wholly  to  State  af- 
fairs. It  commends  education,  in  both  common 
schools  and  colleges,  to  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
people.  The  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  is  still 


in  progress.  'The  general  Banking  Law,  adopted  ml 
the  last  session,  works  well  thus  far ; the  railroads 
constructed  within  a few  years  past  have  done  muck 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Stale,  though  they 
have  not  as  yet  proved  specially  remunerative  to  the 

stockholders. The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina 

met  on  the  19th.  The  Governor’s  Message  discusses 
at  length  the  question  of  constitutional  reform,  re- 
commending the  passage  of  a law  to  enable  freemen 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  of  the 
Lower  House.  He  objects  to  changing  the  basis  of 
representation,  though  he  is  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
property  qualification  for  voters.  The  attention  of 
the  Legislature  is  directed  to  the  subject  of  internal 
improvements.  The  State  debt  is  £3,364,000 : the 
amount  of  taxation  required  to  meet  annual  expenses 
is  $177,137.  The  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  is 

advancing  steadily  toward  completion. The  Court 

of  Appeals,  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  has  decided  the  case  of  the  American 
Art  Union,  which  was  carried  up  on  two  cases  from 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  declares  the  mode 
of  distribution  adopted  by  the  Art  Union  to  be  in 

violation  of  the  State  law  against  raffling. Advices 

from  the  Lobos  Islands  represent  that  the  vessels 
from  Boston  which  had  gone  thither  for  cargoes  of 
guano,  under  the  assurance  of  protection  from  the 
American  government,  had  been  warned  by  the 
Peruvian  vessels  that  they  would  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  intruders.  Their  officers  replied  that  they 
had  supposed  they  were  in  pursuit  of  a legitimate 
commerce,  and  that  they  had  no  intention  of  tres- 
passing on  the  rights  of  Peru. 

From  California  we  have  news  to  the  16th  of 
October.  The  intelligence  from  the  mining  districts 
, was  highly  satisfactory.  A good  deal  of  interest  has 
been  excited  in  the  business  community  of  San 
Francisco  by  instructions  sent  out  from  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  collector  not  to  receive  the  ingots 
stamped  by  the  Assay  Office,  in  payment  of  public 
dues,  because  they  sre  not  of  the  fineness  of  the  coia 
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of  the  United  States,  as  required  by  law.  Public 
meetings  had  been  held  in  regard  to  the  subject : 
but  the  difficulty  had  been  temporarily  adjusted  by 
several  of  the  business  men  guaranteeing  the  col- 
lector against  loss,  and  his  consenting  to  receive  the 
ingots.  A very'  gTeat  number  of  persons  are  leaving 
California  for  Australia.  Agriculture  was  receiving 
increased  attention.  An  annual  fair  is  now'  held  at 
Sacramento,  at  which  splendid  prizes  are  awarded, 
plow  ing  matches  held,  &c.  The  health  of  the  coun- 
try was  good.  A great  deal  of  indignation  had  been 
aroused  on  ascertaining  that  the  parties  in  charge 
of  the  emigrant  relief  train  sent  out  by  the  State  au- 
thorities, under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  to  relieve 
suffering  emigrants,  had  taken  advantage  of  their 
position  to  make  profit  by  selling  to  emigrants  in 
distress  the  provisions  they  were  directed  to  deliver 
gratuitously.  Many  persons  had  thus  been  forced 
to  buy  at  enormous  prices  even  water  to  drink,  and 
those  who  had  no  money  were  left  unsupplied.  A 
company  of  sixty  Frenchmen  were  about  forming  a 
settlement  on  the  Gila  river.  The  Governor  of  So- 
nora had  agreed  to  grant  them  lands,  furnish  them 
with  beasts  of  burden,  and  provisions  to  last  six 
months.  The  place  where  they  design  settling  is 
considered  the  richest  in  the  country,  the  only  draw- 
back being  Indians,  who  arc  numerous  in  that  region. 
But  in  a recent  engagement  the  French  defeated  the 
Indians,  killed  four  of  them,  and  took  fifty  horses  and 
one  prisoner,  who,  in  the  absence  of  lead,  used  silver 
bullets.  The  death  of  Major  Savage,  w ho  had  been 
very'  popular  w ith  the  Indians,  has  created  an  intense 
excitement  among  them,  and  it  is  feared  that  they 
are  concerting  a formidable  outbreak,  which  will  lead 

to  a most  disastrous  and  expensive  conflict. The 

Coast  Surveying  party  continues  its  operations, 
though  at  Cape  Flattery  it  has  encountered  much 
difficulty  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  Added 
to  the  inhospitable  aspect  of  the  country'  for  topo- 
graphical work,  they  have  had  the  Indians  to  keep 
in  check.  At  one  time  they  were  threatened  by  over 
two  hundred  armed  Indians,  who  anchored  their 
canoes  to  the  reef,  and  lay  before  their  camp  a whole 
night ; but  a vigilant  look-out  being  kept,  and  a bold 
face  put  on  the  matter,  they  passed  safe,  and  a sub- 
stantial breastwork  was  erected  before  them,  ready 
for  any  emergency.  The  astronomical  work  has 
progressed  w ith  great  success,  though  it  is  mentioned 
as  an  anomaly  to  see  the  observers  at  work  with  a 
revolver  within  reach. 

From  Oregon  we  have  news  to  the  1st  of  October. 
The  emigration  to  that  Territory  this  year  is  very 
great,  and  there  has  been  much  suffering  among  the 
emigrants  in  the  mountains.  Grass  was  very  scarce, 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  the  emigrants,  or 
their  cattle,  supplied  with  provisions.  The  papers 
mention  another  discovery  of  coal  near  Olympia, 
Puget's  Sound,  which  bids  fair  to  be  better,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  than  any  of  the  coal  deposits 
previously  found  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

From  New  Mexico  we  have  intelligence  to  the 
15th  of  October.  The  Indians  were  quiet;  business 
was  good,  and  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  coun- 
try highly  encouraging.  Governor  Lane  was  inau- 
gurated on  the  12th  of  September.  In  his  inaugural 
address,  he  very  earnestly  disavowed  all  private 
purposes  in  coming  among  them — declaring  that  he 
bad  not  came  to  improve  his  own  fortunes,  nor  to 
advance  the  political  views  of  any  person  or  party. 
He  reminded  the  people  that  the  efficacy  and  utility 
of  the  laws  depended  upon  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  were  enforced,  and  that  for  this  they  were  in  a 
very  great  degree  responsible.  He  promised  to  ex- 


ert all  his  influence,  personal  and  official,  to  diffuse 
knowledge  and  promote  virtue  ; to  secure  the  rights 
of  person  and  property ; to  develop  the  various  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  to  bring  the  distant  parts 
of  the  Territory  nearer  to  each  other,  and  into  closer 
proximity  to  the  States,  by  improved  roads  and  in- 
creased facilities  for  travel.  All  possible  efforts 
would  be  made  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  Indians, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  resources  of  the  General 
Government  would  be  employed. 

From  Utah  we  learn,  by  dates  to  the  31st  of 
August,  that  business  was  very  active.  The  govern- 
ment train  had  arrived  at  Fort  Laramie  with  the 
goods  intended  for  annuities  to  the  Indians,  a large 
number  of  whom  had  been  collected,  impatiently 
awaiting  its  arrival.  Governor  Young’s  administra- 
tion was  giving  great  satisfaction  ; and  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  every  thing  w'as  going  on  prosperously 
and  quietly.  The  crops  this  year  are  hardly  equal 
to  what  was  expected,  but  much  greater  than  the 
demand  for  consumption.  The  Mormons  are  build- 
ing up  a dense  city  at  Salt  Lake.  They  have  finish- 
ed their  Tabernacle , and  have  commenced  the  Tem- 
ple Wall.  This  is  a wall  fifteen  feet  high,  which 
is  to  surround  the  temple  grounds,  an  area  of  about 
ten  acres.  The  temple  is  to  be  commenced  in  April 
next.  Trade  and  business  have  been  reasonably 
brisk  in  the  Valley  during  the  season,  and  the  set- 
tlements are  extending  themselves  out  in  various 
direct  ions.. 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands  we  have  intelli- 
gence to  the  11th  of  September.  An  act  has  been 
passed  by  the  government  declaring  that  all  flour, 
fish,  coal,  lumber,  staves,  and  heading,  the  produce  or 
! manufacture  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Island  free  of  duty,  provided  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  admit  the  sugar, 
molasses,  and  coffee  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  into 
all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  terms. 

Advices  from  the  Society  Islands  state  that  a 

British  steam  frigate  was  at  Huahiva  on  the  l-lth 
of  August,  with  the  intention  of  taking  that  island 
under  British  protection,  as  an  important  point  in 
the  greatly  augmented  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  Australia.  The  French,  who  also  had 
a vessel  of  war  there,  dispute  the  right  ; but  it  was 
thought  that  their  interference  would  prove  unavail- 
ing, The  Society  Islands  are  very  fertile,  and  their 
proximity  to  California  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
importance  to  the  United  States  of  not  suffering 
them  to  fall  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  any 
foreign  power. 

CUBA 

No  events  of  importance  have  occurred  in  Cuba 
during  the  month.  The  authorities  continue  to 
exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  in  repressing  and 
punishing  every  indication  of  discoment.  It  is  not 
easy  under  the  existing  state  of  affairs  to  procure 
accurate  and  reliable  views  of  the  actual  condition 
of  public  opinion  there  ; though  the  least  prejudiced 
accounts  represent  the  current  rumors  of  discontent 
as  greatly  exaggerated.  The  business  classes  arc, 
almost  without  exception,  earnest  in  maintaining 
the  ascendency  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  are 
very  indignant  at  the  hostile  demonstrations  to  which 
they  are  constantly  exposed  from  the  United  States. 
The  Crescent  City  steamer,  touching  again  at 
Havana,  with  the  mails,  on  her  way  from  New 
Orleans  to  New  York,  entered  the  harbor  without 
difficulty  or  molestation.  At  sunrise  the  captain 
of  the  port  came  alongside,  and  asked  w'hether  the 
purser,  Mr.  William  Smith  was  still  on  board  ; and 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  was  at  onoe 
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ordered  that  the  steamer  should  have  no  communi- 
cation whatever  with  the  shore.  A cordon  of  boats 
was  stationed  to  watch  the  steamer,  and  enforce 
execution  of  the  order  in  question.  Lieutenant 
Porter  requested  permission  to  communicate  with 
the  American  Consul,  in  order  to  present  to  the 
Captain  General,  through  him,  a protest  against  the 
treatment  to  which  the  steamer  was  subjected. 
This,  after  a parley  on  shore,  was  refused  for  some 
time:  but  finally,  after  an  ineffectual  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  contents  of  the  protest,  Lieutenant  Porter 
refusing  to  communicate  farther  on  the  subject, 
except  through  the  acting  consul,  the  latter  officer 
was  permitted  to  come  alongside,  in  a government 
boat,  in  company  with  the  captain  of  the  port,  to 
whom  the  protest  was  delivered.  The  consul, 
however,  was  not  permitted  to  go  on  board  the 
steamer,  nor  to  write  home  by  her.  On  his  'as- 
surance that  nothing  could  be  done  to  vary  the 
position  of  affairs,  the  Crescent  City  proceeded  to 
sea.  Judge  Conkling,  the  newly-appointed  American 
minister  to  Mexico,  touching  at  Havana,  on  his  way 
to  Vera  Cruz,  had  a conference  with  the  Captain 
General,  by  direction  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, in  regard  to  the  difficulties  between  the  two 
countries,  but  the  result  has  not  been  reliably  ascer- 
tained. In  Cuba  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  had  been  sacrificed.  It 
is  stated  that  further  conspiracies  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Matanzas,  Pinar  del  Rio.  and  other 
places.  The  Captain  General  seems  to  have  become 
a little  alarmed  at  the  prospective  results  of  his  arbi- 
trary conduct.  Galiano,  the  Governor’s  secretary, 
well  known  to  be  the  confidential  adviser  of  General 
Cancdo,  and  the  instigator  of  all  his  acts  of  oppres- 
sion, is  anxious  to  resign;  but  the  Captain  General 
apprised  him  that,  as  he  had  got  him  into  difficulty 
with  the  United  States  by  his  advice,  he  should 
stand  by  him,  and  see  the  play  out.  Quite  a number 
of  persons  who  have  become  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  are  safe  from  its  vengeance  liecause  in  the 
United  States,  are  requested  to  return  and  stand 
trial. 

MEXICO. 

Our  advices  from  Mexico  are  to  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  they  represent  the  country  as  in  a deplora- 
bly unsettled  state.  Revolutions  were  in  progress 
in  nearly  every  department,  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment lacked  the  energy  necessary  for  their  sup- 
pression. It  would  be  useless  to  present  here  the 
details  of  any  of  these  movements,  which  in  them- 
selves amount  to  very  little,  but  which  become  im- 
portant when  regarded  as  indications  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  elements  of  dis- 
sension and  weakness  which  abound  throughout  the 
several  States.  Congress  met  in  extra  session  on 
the  15th  of  October ; and  on  the  next  day  it  was  re- 
solved to  impeach  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Ca- 
m&res,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  also  the 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  War  Department.  Great  excite- 
ment prevailed  throughout  the  city,  and  the  Govern- 
ment apprehended  an  immediate  outbreak.  A report 
made  by  Senor  Luis  de  la  Kosa  upon  the  subject 
of  tho  Tehuantepec  grant,  states  the  principal  cause 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  grant- 
ing to  the  United  States  a route  across  the  Isthmus, 
to  be  an  apprehension  that  the  integrity  of  the  Mexi- 
can territory  would  be  threatened  by  such  a grant. 
He  advises  the  Mexican  Government  to  listen  to  no 
propositions  for  a route  there,  from  any  nation,  until 
it  shall  have  first  established  fortifications  and  set- 
tled a great  number  of  Mexican  families,  sufficient 
Co  absorb  any  North  American  emigration.  In  this 


way  only,  in  his  view,  can  Mexico  be  saved  from 
another  dismemberment  of  her  territory. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

From  Buenos  Ayres  we  have  intelligence  to  the 
1st  of  September,  of  a good  deal  of  interest.  General 
Urquiza,  Provisional  Director  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, has  issued  a decree,  opening  the  large 
rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay,  which  drain  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  interior  of  South  America,  to  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations.  The  only  conditions  attached 
are  that  every  foreign  vessel  allow  ed  to  enter  must  be 
of  more  than  120  tons  burden,  and  that  no  such  vessel 
will  be  allowed  to  embark  or  disembark  merchandise, 
except  in  appointed  ports,  where  custom-houses  are 
to  be  established.  The  decree  was  to  take  effect 
on  the  1st  of  October.  This  is  a very  important 
step  in  the  progress  of  the  Argentine  Confederation 
toward  commercial  prosperity  and  fixed  relations 
with  other  nations.  The  British  and  French  govern- 
ments have  labored  for  many  years,  through  their 
diplomacy,  to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  these 
rivers,  but  without  success.  The  effect  of  this 
measure  of  Urquiza  will  be  very  great.  It  will  open 
new  and  vast  countries  to  European  commerce,  set- 
tlement, and  civilization,  as  these  rivers  hold  almost 
the  same  relations  to  the  South  American  continent 
as  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  hold  to  the  vast  territory 
of  the  United  States.  It  wras  the  policy  of  Rosas  to 
keep  these  rivers  closed ; and  their  being  so  promptly 
thrown  open  is  a favorable  indication  of  Urquiza’s 
course.  Urquiza  has  also  issued  a decree  restoring 
to  Rosas,  through  his  agent,  all  his  property,  which 
w*as  confiscated  immediately  after  his  overthrow. 
The  punishment  of  death  for  political  offenses  has 
been  abolished.  Various  other  steps  have  been  taken 
for  the  practical  improvement  of  the  country ; and  a 
strong  degree  of  confidence  in  its  prosperity  is 

springing  up. The  eighth  parliament  of  Brazil 

was  closed  on  the  4th  of  August.  Notwithstanding 
its  unpopularity,  the  government  has  done  a great 
deal  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  Four 
new  railroads  have  been  authorized,  the  government 
guaranteeing  five  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders. 
Companies  are  formed,  under  similar  guarantees, 
to  establish  steam  navigation  along  the  coast  and 
upon  the  principal  rivers.  The  revenues  of  the 
country  have  increased  at  all  the  ports;  and  a loan 
has  just  been  negotiated  of  a million  sterling,  to 
pay  off  the  Portuguese  loan,  which  Brazil  guaran- 
teed at  her  independence. From  Chili  we  have 

intelligence  to  the  middle  of  September,  but  it  is 
of  little  interest.  The  mines  were  increasing  in 
richness.  The  city  of  Santiago  w’as  rapidly  im- 
proving. The  attention  of  the  government  is  urgently 
called  to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Chilian  rivers,  which  run  through  fertile  dis- 
tricts, and  could  easily  be  made  to  sustain  a flourish- 
ing commerce. In  Guayaquil  difficulties  have 

taken  place,  which  have  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  Charge.  It  seems  that  sundry  persons  im- 
plicated in  the  Flores  rebellion  took  refuge  w’ith  him, 
whom  he  refused  to  deliver  up  to  Urbina’s  govern- 
ment for  punishment.  For  this  he  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  press ; and  was  still  further  accused  of  re- 
ceiving and  forwarding  correspondence  between  the 
General  and  his  friends.  At  a banquet  in  the  city  he 
was  greeted  by  insulting  cries ; and,  failing  to  obtain 
any  satisfaction,  withdrew  on  hoard  the  French  man- 
of-war  Penelope,  the  commander  of  which  had  ad- 
dressed a threatening  protest  to  the  government. 

At  Montevideo,  the  American  minister,  Mr. 

Schenck,  was  formally  presented  to  President  Giro 
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of  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  on  the  21st  of  August. 
He  stated  the  object  of  his  mission  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  mutually  beneficial  relations  between  the 
governments  of  the  two  countries ; and  the  President 
in  his  reply  expressed  the  most  earnest  desire  that 
so  desirable  an  object  might  be  secured. 

ENGLAND. 

Parliament  is  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  November. 
Its  first  business  will  of  course  be  to  provide  for  the 
public  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  which 
extensive  preparations  are  made,  and  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  ceremo- 
nials ever  seen  in  Great  Britain.  The  Duke  is  to 
be  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  by  the  side  of 
Nelson. — Political  discussion  is  active  in  England, 
but  as  the  purposes  of  Ministers  have  not  been  dis- 
closed, it  lacks  definite  interest.  It  seems  to  be 
universally  conceded  that  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  restore  protection,  or  to  interfere  with  the  exist- 
ing commercial  regulations.  The  veteran  reformer, 
Joseph  Hume,  has  declared  himself  opposed  to  any 
movement  for  the  ballot,  as  he  deems  it  calculated 
to  divide  the  Liberals,  and  lead  to  no  useful  result. 
Lord  John  Russell  made  a speech  on  the  28th  of 
September  at  Perth,  to  which  a good  deal  of  politi- 
cal importance  is  attached.  He  charged  the  Minis- 
try with  endeavoring  to  alarm  the  country  by  holding 
out  the  approach  of  a wild,  unbridled  democracy, 
and  declared  that  he  considered  the  alarm  wholly 
groundless.  He  said  that  while  democracy  had  just 
as  good  a title  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  rights  as 
either  monarchy  or  nobility,  it  did  not  threaten  or 
desire  any  infringement  of  the  rights  of  either.  It 
might  be  true — and  it  certainly  was  to  be  desired — 
that  the  people  of  the  country,  by  increase  of  wealth, 
of  intelligence,  and  of  power,  were  increasing  also 
in  the  weight  which  they  ought  to  have  in  public 
affaire  ; and  this  was  an  increased  power  which 
ought  not  to  be  crushed,  but  encouraged  and  main- 
tained. This  increase,  morever,  in  the  power  of 
democracy,  could  not  be  dealt  with  as  it  had  been 
in  former  times — by  measures  of  repression  and  re- 
straint : it  must  be  done  by  listening  to  every  com- 
plaint, by  considering  every  grievance,  and  by  giving 
a legitimate  and  legal  organ  to  that  power  and  in- 
fluence which  otherwise  may  be  mischievous,  irreg- 
ular, and  injurious.  It  was  by  such  a policy  only 
that  England  had  been  saved  from  the  perils  of 
revolution  in  1848,  and  it  was  only  by  persisting 
steadily  in  it  that  future  dangers  could  be  averted. 
These  declarations  put  forth  by  the  late  Premier, 
have  been  generally  regarded  as  foreshadowing  the 
character  of  the  opposition  in  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  Parliament. — Mr.  Henley,  one  of  the  minis- 
terial members  for  Oxford,  made  a speech  on  the 
same  day  at  Banbury,  in  which  he  gave  assurances 
that  the  government  would  uphold  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  Conservatism,  which  could  alone  maintain 
the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  the  valued  institu- 
tions of  the  country. — Mr.  Bright  at  Belfast,  on  the 
4ih,  made  a speech  on  the  politics  and  industry 
of  Ireland,  in  wrhich  he  presented  the  fact  that  the 
land  is  not  owned  by  the  people  who  live  upon  it,  as 
the  great  evil  under  which  the  country  labored.  As 
to  tenant-right,  he  declared  his  disposition  to  give  a 
right  to  retrospective  compensation  for  all  substan- 
tial and  valuable  improvements  made  on  the  land 
during  a period  of  twenty  years  ; — but  this  was  not 
considered  satisfactory  by  his  auditors. — The  Earl 
of  Derby  has  been  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford. — The  Queen  returned  to  Windsor  on 
the  15th  of  October  from  her  visit  to  Scotland. — 
Intelligence  from  the  Arctic  Exploring  Expedition 


has  been  received  by  the  return  of  the  Prince  Al- 
bert, which  left  Beechy  Island  on  the  24th  of  August. 
At  that  time  the  exploring  force  had  searched  Cape 
Riley,  Navy  Board  Inlet,  and  Beechy  Island,  with- 
out finding  any  documentary  or  other  indication 
from  Sir  John  Franklin  of  the  course  he  intended  to 
take.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  had  proceeded  up  Wel- 
lington Channel,  which  was  open  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed degTee,  and  was  sanguine  of  his  success  in  pene- 
trating to  Queen  Charlotte’s  sound.  He  expected 
to  find  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  party  on  the 
further  shores  of  Wellington  Channel.  Although  the 
expedition  has  thus  far  been  barren  of  positive  re- 
sults, it  is  believed  to  have  done  a good  deal  toward 
determining  the  exact  direction  in  which  further  ex- 
plorations must  be  made : and  very  strong  hopes  are 
entertained  that  Sir  Edward  Belcher  may  succeed 
in  reducing  the  fate  of  the  veteran  navigator  to 
something  like  certainty. 

THE  CONTINENT. 

Interest  upon  the  Continent  is  mainly  confined  to 
France  : and  the  great  event  there  is  the  steady 
and  rapid  march  of  the  country  toward  the  Empire. 
We  mentioned  in  our  last  Record  the  tour  of  the 
President  through  the  southern  departments.  It 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  a political  journey,  and 
was  marked  by  sundry  incidents  of  unmistakable 
significance.  At  Lyons,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
at  the  inauguration  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Emperor,  he  made  a speech  recalling  the  devotion 
which  that  city  had  always  evinced  to  the  cause  of 
Napoleon,  and  declaring  that  he  should  have  but 
one  object  in  his  administration,  “ to  reconstitute 
in  France,  convulsed  by  so  many  commotions  and 
Utopian  schemes,  a peace  based  on  conciliations 
for  men,  inflexibility  of  principles  of  authority,  love 
for  the  laboring  classes,  the  national  dignity.”  He 
said  it  was  as  yet  difficult  for  him  to  know  under 
what  name  he  could  render  the  greatest  services ; 
if  the  modest  title  of  President  could  facilitate  his 
mission,  it  was  not  he  who,  from  personal  interest, 
would  desire  to  change  that  name  for  the  title  of 
Emperor.  At  Marseilles  on  the  25th,  in  a public 
speech,  he  declared  his  desire  that  Marseilles,  more 
and  more  flourishing,  should  co-operate  in  realizing 
the  great  idea  of  the  Emperor,  that  “ the  Mediter- 
ranean ought  to  be  a French  lake.”  At  Bordeaux 
he  made  a still  more  important  declaration  of  his 
sentiments  in  regard  to  the  Empire.  He  said  that 
the  object  of  his  tour  had  been  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  character  and  wants  of  tho 
provinces  ; but  it  had  been  attended  by  a much  more 
important  result.  Never  did  a people  more  directly, 
more  spontaneously,  or  more  unanimously  testify  a 
determination  to  free  itself  from  all  uneasiness  in 
regard  to  the  future,  by  placing  in  the  same  hands 
as  heretofore  a power  which  sympathizes  with  its 
feelings.  France  desired  a return  to  the  Empire, 
in  order  to  produce  confidence  in  the  present  nnd 
security  for  the  future.  There  was  one  objection  to 
which  he  would  reply : “ certain  minds  seem  to  en- 
tertain a dread  of  war ; certain  persons  say  the 
Empire  is  only  war ; but  I say  the  Empire  is  peace, 
for  France  desires  it,  and  when  France  is  satisfied, 
the  world  is  tranquil.”  War  was  not  made  for 
pleasure  but  through  necessity ; and  in  this  era  of 
transition  woe  be  to  him  who  gives  the  first  signal 
of  a collision,  the  consequences  of  which  w'ould  bo 
incalculable.  He  said  he  had  many  conquests  to 
make  ; he  wished  to  conquer  by  conciliation  all  hos- 
tile parties,  and  to  bring  into  one  grand  popular  cur- 
rent those  hostile  streams  which  novr  lose  them- 
selves without  profit  to  any  one.  “ I wish,”  said 
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he,  M to  restore  religion,  morality,  and  opulence  to 
that  still  numerous  part  of  the  population,  which, 
though  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  fertile  country  in 
the  world,  can  scarcely  obtain  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life.  We  have  immense  waste  territories 
to  cultivate,  roads  to  open,  ports  to  dig,  rivers  to 
render  navigable,  a system  of  railroads  to  complete  ; 
we  have  opposite  to  Marseilles  a vast  kingdom  which 
we  must  assimilate  to  France  ; w*e  have  to  bring  all 
our  great  western  ports  into  connection  with  the 
American  continent  by  a rapidity  of  communication 
which  we  still  want ; lastly,  we  have  ruins  to  re- 
store, false  gods  to  overthrow,  and  truths  to  be  made 
triumphant.  This  is  the  sense  which  I attach  to  the 
Empire,  if  the  Empire  is  to  be  restored.  Such  are 
the  conquests  which  I contemplate,  and  all  you  who 
surround  me,  and  who,  like  me,  desire  your  coun- 
try’s welfare — you  are  my  soldiers  !”  This  speech 
was  very  justly  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree 
significant  of  the  sentiments  and  purposes  of  the 
Prince  President.  It  w*us  the  closing  declaration 
of  his  journey,  and  on  the  15th  of  October  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  was  greeted  with  imposing 
demonstratiQns  and  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  Nearly  all  the  banners,  in- 
scriptions, and  addresses  greeted  hirn  as  Emperor. 
Immediately  after  his  return  a decree  was  issued 
summoning  the  Senate  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, to  consider  the  question  of  changing  the 
form  of  Government  and  re-establishing  the  Empire, 
in  consequence  of  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France.  If  the  change  should  be  decreed,  it 
is  declared  that  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 

the  people. On  his  way  to  Paris,  Louis  Napoleon 

stopped  at  the  Chateau  d’Amboise  and  liberated 
Abd-el-Kader  from  his  captivity,  informing  him  that 
he  would  be  conducted  to  Broussa  in  Turkey,  where 
he  w'ould  receive  from  the  French  government  an 
allowance  befitting  his  rank. 

From  the  other  countries  of  the  Continent  there  is 
little  intelligence  of  importance.  In  Germany  the 
contest  still  continues  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
concerning  the  Zollvercin.  Prussia  wishes  the 
League  to  be  reconstituted  for  twelve  years,  and 
Hanover  to  Ik?  admitted,  before  entering  upon  the 
great  question  of  a commercial  and  customs-union 
with  Austria;  but  the  Southern  States  object  to  de- 
fer for  so  long  a period  the  possibility  of  negotiations. 
The  Prussian  Government  will  now'  only  admit  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Zollverein  those  States  which 
have  consented  to  re-establish  that  body  without  con- 
dition or  reserves  in  favor  of  a future  treaty  with 
Austria.  Above  a year,  however,  has  yet  to  elapse 
before  the  present  Zollverein  will  expire. 

From  Spain,  the  only  news  of  interest  is  that  of 
the  death  of  an  old  companion  in  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  General  Casta  nos,  at  the  age  of  95.  Cas- 
tanos  was  free  from  the  jealousies  entertained  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Spanish  commanders  toward  their  foreign 
allies  ; he  was  the  ablest  of  all  the  Spanish  generals, 
and  much  esteemed  by  Wellington  and  the  British 
army.  His  funeral  will  be  conducted  with  all  pos- 
sible magnificence,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
Spanish  Government  has  issued  a decree  directing 
that  all  contracts  with  the  State  shall,  in  future,  be 

put  up  at  auction. Railway  projects  arc  exciting 

a good  deal  of  attention  in  Spain  ; to  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  has  capital  been  invested  in  these  under- 
takings that  a commercial  crisis  is  apprehended. 
The  Government  has  decided  that  a meeting  of  the 
Provincial  Deputations  shall  be  held  in  Madrid  to 
decide  on  live  parts  to  be  taken  by  each  town  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  with  a view  to  a prompt 


execution  in  every  direction.  Another  decree  has 
been  lately  issued,  lowering  the  duty  upon  many  im- 
ported articles,  with  a view  of  increasing  the  revenue 
through  a more  than  proportional  increased  consump- 
tion. 

In  Belgium  a singular  complication  of  affairs  hat 
occurred.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  on  the 
28th  of  September,  the  Ministry  announced  that  they 
intended  to  stand  or  fall  on  the  election  of  M.  Ver- 
haogen  as  President : — he  was  defeated,  receiving 
46  votes,  and  his  opponent,  M.  Delehaye,  receiving 
54.  The  latter  refused  to  accept  the  office.  Another 
ballot  was  had — M.  de  Brouckhcre  being  brought 
forward — when  M.  Vcrhacgen  received  50  votes, 
Delehaye  48  votes,  and  De  Brouckhere  1.  But  M. 
Verhaegen  now'  refused  to  accept  office,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  his  election 
was  to  be  made  a Cabinet  question  ; because  it  was 
no  longer  M.  Verhaegen  who  was  at  stake,  but  s 
member  of  Liberal  opinions.  “The  Liberal  princi- 
ple had  been  involved ; it  should  not  be  re-established. 
He  would  not  engage  his  individuality ; he  would 
not  accept  the  Presidency;”  a declaration  loudly 
applauded  by  the  Opposition.  The  sitting  was  ad- 
journed. In  the  evening,  a Royal  decree  prorogued 
the  Chambers  until  the  26th  of  October,  and  the 
Ministers  resigned.  A new  Ministry  was  soon  after 
formed  under  the  lead  of  M.  de  Brouckhcre. 

In  Italy  nothing  has  occurred  of  special  interest. 
The  Roman  budget  shows  the  annual  receipts  of  the 
Papal  States  to  be  £2,400,000,  and  their  expend- 
itures at  £2,800,000. Sir  Henry  BuNver,  the 

British  Embassador  at  Florence,  has  recently  been 
upon  a special  mission  to  Rome,  the  objects  and  re- 
sults of  which  are  revealed  in  the  Paris  Debats.  It 
is  stated  that  Mr.  Bulwcr,  in  his  interview  with 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  put  forward  three  propositions  : 
1.  That  the  British  government  would  consent  to 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Freeborn,  the  English  Consul  at 
Rome,  who  was  very  unpopular  at  court : 2.  That  a 
representative  of  the  Queen  should  lie  accredited  to 
the  Holy  See  with  the  title  of  Minister  Plcnipoten 
tiary  : 3.  Concerning  the  case  of  Mr.  Murray,  who 
has  been  sentenced  and  condemned  by  the  Papal 
tribunals.  Upon  the  first  point  the  reply  was  that 
the  Papal  court  was  entirely  indifferent  w-hethcr  Mr. 
Freeborn  remained  or  not ; upon  the  second,  that  the 
Pontiff  would  receive  no  Minister  from  England,  so 
long  as  ecclesiastics  were  declared  inadmissible  as 
envoys  to  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria ; and  upon 
the  third,  that  the  evidence  against  Mr.  Murray  had 
been  reconsidered  and  found  to  be  clear  and  con 

elusive  against  hirn. A good  deal  of  excitement 

has  been  occasioned  in  Tuscany  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  a family  for  no  other  offense  than  that  of 
having  a copy  of  the  Protestant  Bible  in  their  pos- 
session. 

In  Persia  the  Shah  has  narrowly  escaped  assas- 
sination. While  he  was  hunting  neur  Tehran,  on 
the  15th  of  August,  six  “ ill-dressed”  Persians,  be- 
longing to  the  sect  of  Bold,  a religious  chief  put  to 
death  some  time  since,  approached  the  Shah  with 
petitions.  Having  presented  them,  they  demanded 
redress  for  the  insult  to  their  religion.  Two  seized 
the  bridle  of  his  horse  ; and  before  the  attendants, 
who,  according  to  the  Persian  custom,  were  waiting 
at  a distance,  came  up,  two  of  the  assassins  fired 
their  pistols.  The  Shah  was  slightly  wounded  m 
the  cheek  and  thigh,  but  retained  his  seal.  His 
servants  arrived  at  a gallop,  cut  down  two  of  the 
assassins,  and  pursued  and  captured  one.  Three 
escaped  ; but  they  were  afterward  found  in  a well, 
and  cut  to  pieces. 
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rPHE  INCREASE  OF  CRIME  is  becoming  one 
i.  of  the  most  startling  notices  in  our  daily  news* 
napere.  Of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Three, 
four,  five,  and,  in  one  case,  eight  murders  are  an- 
nounced in  New  York  for  one  week.  Like  the 
reports  of  epidemic  disease,  they  may  sometimes 
show  a decline,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  a steady 
advance.  We  are  becoming  familiar  with  what, 
twenty  years  ago,  would  have  shocked  the  universal 
conscience.  The  burglaries,  forgeries,  arsons,  are 
in  like  proportion.  If  there  be  any  difference,  the 
more  enormous  and  startling  crimes  are  multiplying 
more  rapidly  than  the  minor  and  less  bold  offenses. 
The  fact,  we  say,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  or  causes, — whether  temporary  and  in- 
cidental, or  inherent  in  the  very  modes  of  thinking 
and  acting  which  characterize  our  remarkable  age. 

It  becomes,  then,  a most  serious  question — Is  there 
really  a progress  in  crime?  If  so,  there  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  all  our  other  progress. 
It  is  all  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  is  an  accessory’ 
to  evils  which  far  outweigh  all  its  other  benefits. 

We  should  not,  however,  rashly  say  that  one  is 
inseparable  from  the  other.  The  causes  of  crime  may 
t>e  distinct  from  the  main  movement,  or  only  inci- 
dentally blended  with  it.  What  are  they,  then  ? 
becomes  a question  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
advocate  of  a physical  progress,  as  well  as  to  the  more 
conservative  moralist  or  theologian. 

Post  hoc , propter  hoc — after  this , on  account  of  this — 
may  not  be  a conclusive  rule  of  investigation,  but 
still  it  must  be,  more  or  less,  the  first  step  in  every 
inductive  inquiry’.  What  are  the  preceding  or  ac- 
companying events  ? In  examining  such  a question, 
however,  it  would  be  most  unphilosophical  to  confine 
ourselves  to  what  may  be  called  immediate  or  proxi- 
mate influences.  These  are  themselves  but  effects, 
and,  though  not  to  be  disregarded,  are  mainly  useful 
as  putting  us  on  the  track  of  the  radical  deflection 
from  the  course  of  a true  upward  as  well  as  onward 
progress. 

Among  these  proximate  causes  have  been  usually 
reckoned  the  great  influx  of  foreigners.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  crimes 
committed  are  from  this  class  of  our  population. 
This,  however,  falls  far  short  of  a satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  alarming  phenomenon.  Crimes  are  ( 
increasing  in  a ratio  much  beyond  even  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  our  numbers  as  reckoned  from  every  quar- 
ter. It  may  be  a serious  question,  too,  whether  the 
unusual  amount  of  offenses  committed  by  foreigners 
may  not  be  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  influences  to 
which  they  become  especially  exposed  in  our  own 
midst.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  these  unfortunate 
exiles  to  say,  that  they  are  made  up  chiefly  of  those 
who  are  most  in  danger  from  temptation.  They  are 
not  worse  than  other  men,  but  peculiar  circumstances 
in  their  hard  lot  have  loosened  those  outward  re- 
straints of  home,  of  neighborhood,  of  long-revered 
law’,  in  a word,  of  settled  conventional  character,  in 
which  so  much  of  what  we  proudly  style  our  human 
virtue  will  be  found  to  consist.  Victims  of  poverty 
**nd  oppression  in  their  own  land,  they  come  among 
us  with  extravagant  expectations  and  grossly  false 
ideas  of  personal  freedom.  These  are  rendered  still 
more  false  arid  extravagant  by  the  influence  of  dema- 
gogues, who  take  them  in  hand  almost  immediately 
on  their  arrival  on  our  shores  ; and  the  consequence 
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is  a feckless  disregard  of  law  and  order,  preparing 
them  for  the  commission  of  every  other  crime. 

All  of  us,  the  best  of  us,  are  better  at  home  than 
abroad.  We  are  all  better  under  the  eye  of  friends 
and  neighbors  and  kinsmen — under  the  restraints  of 
habits  connected  by  a thousand  associations  with 
every  act  and  every  thought  of  our  lives.  The  power 
of  these  is  only  known  when  circumstances  have 
cast  them  off.  Sometimes  a single  journey  re- 
veals to  a man  a know  ledge  of  himself  w hich  is  any 
thing  but  pleasant  either  to  his  conscience  or  his 
self-respect.  How  much  greater  must  be  the  effect 
when  all  such  ties  are  sundered,  when  the  habits 
abandoned  of  the  support  of  their  old  associations 
decline  more  and  more  from  their  artificial  upright- 
ness, when  there  comes  over  the  soul  a feeling  of 
moral  nakedness,  when  the  conventional  garment  is 
stripped  off,  and  the  scanty  stock  of  principle  left  to 
its  own  intrinsic  resources  reveals  to  us  how  weak 
and  poor  a thing,  indeed,  is  almost  all  that  commonly 
passes  under  the  name  of  human  virtue. 

It  has  been  well  show  n by  Dr.  Bushnell  that  the  in- 
itiatory tendency  of  emigration  is  ever  to  barbarism, 
although  it  may  be  counteracted  by  other  and  later 
influences.  This  is  more  or  less  true  even  in  respect 
to  the  emigration  of  entire  social  communities  and 
churches,  as  in  the  ancient  colonies  of  Athens  and 
the  Puritan  settlements  of  New  England.  Here, 
though  many  ties  are  broken,  many  still  remain.  Bui 
in  the  case  of  what  may  be  called  sporadic  emigra- 
tion, when  the  poor  exiles  are  strangers  to  each 
other  as  well  as  to  all  the  world  beside,  the  demor- 
alizing freedom  must  be  vastly  greater,  and  the  con- 
sequent tendency  to  evil  in  a like  ratio  accelerated. 
Our  own  race,  and  our  ow  n nation,  furnish  examples 
of  this  as  decisive  as  any  to  be  draw  n from  the  Irish 
or  the  Germans.  What  is  even  New  England  virtue 
in  Texas  or  California?  What  converts  the  sober 
select-man  into  the  member  of  the  lynch  law’  vig- 
ilance committee  ? What  suddenly  changes  even 
the  hair-splitting  casuist  into  the  contemner  of  all 
law,  higher  or  lower,  objective  or  subjective,  human 
or  divine  ? Why  is  his  abstract  philanthropy  found 
to  be  so  poor  a thing  when  he  gets  away  from  the 
lecture-room,  from  the  resolving  platform,  and,  above 
all,  from  that  silent  educat  ing  power  of  positive  law, 
whose  worth  is  never  more  distinctly  proved  than 
when  men  have  felt  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  empire. 

Making,  however,  all  allowance  for  what  may  be 
styled  the  barbarizing  influence  of  emigration,  this  is 
far  from  adequately  explaining  that  enormous  in- 
crease of  crime  for  the  source  of  w hich  we  are  now 
in  search.  It  is  doubtless  one  among  the  proximate 
causes  ; but  much  as  we  may  talk  of  the  immediately 
practical  in  human  affairs,  there  must  be,  for  all  such 
phenomena,  remoter  reasons  lying  away  back  in  what 
may  be  called  the  region  of  abstract  speculation.  The 
actual  must  ever  have  its  ground  in  the  ideal;  and 
never  w’as  this  more  true  than  at  present.  False  and 
mischievous  abstractions  are  every  where  around  us, 
and  they  must  be  grappled  with  on  their  own  chosen 
field.  Our  literature,  whether  of  books  or  news- 
papers, is  full  of  them  ; and  those  who  object  to  be 
treated  with  the  ideal,  or  the  abstract,  will  never  get 
at  the  true  source  and  the  true  cure  of  some  of  the 
most  practical  ills  of  life.  Thus,  too,  the  roots  of 
the  evil  of  which  we  are  treating  may,  perhaps,  be 
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found  in  a theory  primarily  remote  from  the  com- 1 
mon  mind,  but  which  is  rapidly  coming,  as  such 
theories  ever  do  in  time,  to  leaven  it  with  its  deadly 
influence.  Wrong  habits  of  thought  and  wrong  ac- 
tion in  the  masses  may  ultimately  be  traced  to  a false 
philosophy  in  the  few ; and  false  philosophy — espe- 
cially may  we  say  it  of  the  moral  and  political — will 
almost  always  be  found  to  have  its  root  in  a false 
theology.  There  can  be  no  right  theory  of  human 
government  where  there  is  a radically  wrong  view 
of  the  Divine,  and  no  hope  of  any  adequate  moral 
good  from  any  human  legislation,  where  there  is  ex- 
tensively prevalent  a false  doctrine  in  respect  to  the 
inherent  nature  of  punishment  and  crime. 

Abstractions  they  may  be  at  first,  but  they  ever 
come  down  at  last  to  the  plane  of  the  common  mind, 
and  infect  what  would  otherwise  be  the  healthy 
common  sense.  From  some  such  pure  speculation 
as  that  of  Hobbes,  or  Godwin,  or  Rousseau,  or  Ben- 
tham,  or  Owfen,  or  Fourier,  they  pass  to  the  essay- 
ist or  reviewer,  from  the  reviewer  to  the  lecturer, 
from  the  lecturer  to  the  editor  or  newspaper  para- 
graphist.  Taking  another  course  in  their  descent, 
they  infuse  themselves  into  the  novel  and  the  drama, 
they  tinge  the  sentimental  tale,  and  color  the  stream 
of  poetry  ; they  get  into  the  literature  of  police  re- 
ports, and  finally  make  their  way  dowm  into  the 
child’s  school  book — each  filtration  manifesting  more 
and  more  of  the  dregs  that  lie  concealed  in  the  ori- 
ginal fountain — until,  at  last,  the  common  habit  of 
thought  is  unconsciously  yet  essentially  modified, 
and  though  old  forms  of  speech  remain,  new*  associa- 
tions arc  every  where  connected  w ith  them.  In  time, 
too,  they  produce  a change  in  our  moral  and  political 
dialect.  Thus  phrenology  has  infected  language  wdth 
its  miserable  cant,  and  socialism  is  evidently  aiming 
to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  advocates  of  both 
impudently  employ  their  owm  quackish  terminology 
as  though  it  had  become  an  established  part  of  human 
speech.  Thus  the  very  instrument  of  thinking  is 
vitiated  at  the  fountain-head,  and  the  false  philos- 
ophy of  which  a certain  lingo  is  the  symbol,  begins 
to  mould  the  conceptions  before  it  is  distinctly  under- 
stood as  a radically  new  system  of  belief. 

This  false  philosophy  is  as  old  as  the  first  dawrn- 
ing  of  human  speculation ; but  it  is  only  in  very 
modern  periods  that  it  has  been  brought  to  bear  ex- 
tensively upon  the  common  mind.  We  define  it  most 
concisely  in  terms,  and  most  extensively  in  idea , when 
we  say  that  its  aim  is  w'holly  to  unspiritualize  what 
has  heretofore  been  called  sin  or  crime — in  other 
words,  to  get  crime  out  of  the  soul  into  something 
which,  however  near,  or  however  closely  related,  is 
still  external  to  our  spiritual  humanity.  In  propor- 
tion as  this  is  done  is  it  taken  out  of  the  domain  of 
the  conscience,  and  severed  from  that  private  per- 
sonal being  of  each  man,  which,  as  the  ablest  of  the 
school  maintains,  is  not  only  pure  but  incorruptible, 
utterly  incapable  of  moral  taint.  Sin  and  crime  are 
only  incidents  of  the  material,  the  social,  the  politi- 
cal— in  a word,  the  external  relations.  The  new' 
ethics  has  various  departments,  but  all  united  in  this 
ONE  proton  pseudosy  or  first  lie.  Phrenology  begins 
the  work,  by  getting  all  sin  out  of  the  soul  properly 
into  its  supposed  next  neighbor,  the  brain.  When 
crime  is  regarded  as.  a spiritual  inhabitant,  or  as 
dwelling  in  the  very  centre  of  our  being,  the  thought 
is  too  painful,  and  relief  is  immediately  experienced 
even  by  this  apparently  slight  removal  from  the 
sphere  of  our  direct  personality.  If  w*e  can  only  get 
it  located  in  the  phosphoric  matter  of  our  cerebral 
organization,  and  away  from  our  “ spiritual  house 
not  made  with  hands,”  its  features  lose  much  of  their 


intolerable  hideousness.  This  is  doubtless  the  great 
secret  of  the  ready  reception  of  phrenology,  and 
phrenological  works,  in  our  penitentiaries  and  State 
prisons.  This  constitutes  its  chief  recommendation 
to  that  class  of  prison  discipline  reformers,  who 
would  seem  to  maintain  that  the  w'orks  of  Combe 
and  Spurzheim  are  better  adapted  to  produce  re- 
pentance and  reformation  than  the  Bible  and  the 
direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Another  branch  of  the  new  ethics  demands  a still 
wider  field.  Phrenology  locates  crime  in  the  brain  ; 
this  gives  it  the  range  of  the  whole  body.  It  belongs 
to  our  material  organization ; it  is  a physiological 
malady  ; its  cure  is  to  be  found  in  diatetic  regimen  ; 
it  is  to  be  treated  in  hospitals  and  asylums  ; it  is  to 
be  soothed  into  repentance  w ith  music,  and  flowers, 
and  f6tes,  instead  of  being  scared,  as  heretofore, 
with  whips,  and  imprisonment,  and  the  gallows. 

Again — there  is  another  step  in  progress.  The 
body,  it  is  true,  is  outside  of  the  soul,  but  we  are 
still  too  near  the  domain  of  the  spiritual  conscience. 
Society  must  next  come  in  for  its  share  of  responsi- 
bility, and  here  some  would  throw  the  great  burden 
of  all  human  guilt.  A stage  beyond  this,  and  we 
come  to  Owen’s  famous  doctrine  of  circumstances, 
as  old  as  the  days  of  Protagoras ; but  even  here,  in 
this  ultima  Thule,  it  is  the  same  essential  principle 
of  reasoning — the  same  motive — to  get  away  from 
the  conscience,  and  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  from 
its  dread  abode  in  the  spirit.  The  brain,  the  body, 
society,  circumstances,  the  universe,  are  but  stages 
in  this  flight  of  Jonah  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  in  the  third  theory,  however,  or  that  which 
makes  society  bear  the  burden  of  all  guilt,  that  we 
find  one  great,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  the  greatest 
cause  of  the  modern  increase  of  crime,  in  those 
countries  where  such  theory  is  most  abundantly 
taught. 

We  are  not  required  to  suppose  that  the  murder- 
ers, and  burglars,  and  incendiaries,  and  rowdies  of 
every  description,  understand  all  this,  or  that  they 
actually  comprehend  what  perhaps  is  incomprehen- 
sible— the  transcendental  antinomianism  of  those 
who  talk  of  the  pure  “divine  man”  in  each  indi- 
vidual, and  the  pure  devil  in  that  combination  of 
individuals  they  call  society.  Yet  still  they  some- 
how drink  in  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine — that  which 
commends  it  to  the  animal  instincts,  if  not  the  intel- 
ligence of  depraved  humanity.  They  read  and  hear 
enough  to  become  immersed  in  that  atmosphere  of 
railing  which  is  so  constantly  kept  up  in  certain 
widely  influential  quarters  — railing  against  the 
church,  against  society,  against  institutions,  against 
“ relics  of  barbarisms,”  against  positive  punitive 
law  as  a vindictive  monster  partaking  of  the  spirit 
of  Moses  instead  of  that  of  Christ,  and  which,  they 
are  told,  they  only  imitate  in  their  owm  vindictive 
retaliations. 

They  imbibe  the  feeling,  w?e  say,  that  flows  from  the 
doctrine,  and  its  continual  reiteration,  if  they  do  not 
comprehend  the  doctrine  itself.  This  they  under- 
stand, that  somehow  they  are  wronged,  and  crime  is 
only  satisfaction  ; they  are  down-trodden,  and  vio- 
lence is  only  justifiable  revolt ; they  are  poor,  whether 
by  their  own  vices  or  otherwise,  and  property  is  an 
usurpation  not  to  be  tolerated.  Like  the  effect  upon 
the  brain  of  the  inhaling  of  some  noxious  gas,  such 
a feeling  once  excited  distorts  every  sentiment,  and 
inverts  every  moral  perception.  The  criminal  has 
nothing  to  do  with  creating  his  circumstances  ; they 
create  him.  Bad  men  do  not  make  bad  society  ; but 
bad  society  existing  as  a separate  though  inconceiv- 
able abstraction,  makes  bad  men  who  would  Other- 
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wise  have  been  as  pure  as  the  angels  in  Heaven. 
This  is  nonsense,  to  be  sure,  but  very  venomous 
oonsense.  if  the  mind  does  not  get  from  it  distinct 
thoughts,  it  gets,  at  least,  a direction  toward  crime  ; 
its  sense  of  heinousness  is  diminished ; it  is  fur- 
nished with  a palliation ; temptation  becomes  easy, 
and  then  the  least  influence  turns  the  trembling 
balance. 

Let  us  fancy  some  poor  wretch  actually  meditating 
the  commission  of  crime,  but  still  deterred  by  some 
lingering  remains  of  conscience,  or  just  held  in 
check  by  some  habit  of  respect,  or  some  fear  of  out- 
ward law.  There  may  be,  and  there  doubtless  are, 
thousands  in  this  very  condition.  Now  while  the 
temptation  is  strong,  and  the  evil  heart  is  seeking 
that  justification  without  which  human  nature  is  not 
diabolical  enough  to  commit  deliberate  crime,  and 
angry  feelings  are  rising  against  the  law,  and  the 
scales  are  quivering  in  the  equipoise,  the  morning 
paper,  or  the  evening  lecture,  let  us  suppose,  just 
drops  into  one  side  the  feelings  if  not  the  conviction, 
that  comes  from  the  “ higher  law”  philosophy.  How 
easy  for  him,  under  such  circumstances,  to  believe 
that  society  is  the  real  criminal,  not  he.  The  “ di- 
vine man  within  him”  commits  not  the  deed.  His 
personality  is  only  the  agent — he  would  almost  make 
himself  believe  the  unwilling  agent — of  a most  de- 
praved social  system. 

Besides  this  direct  instigation  of  crime,  it  has 
another,  and,  in  some  cases,  a still  more  pernicious 
influence  in  preventing  the  true  effects  of  justice 
and  punishment  upon  the  minds  of  the  condemned. 
It  hinders  repentance,  and  consequently  that  very 
reformation  which  philanthropists  of  this  school  are 
so  fond  of  representing  as  the  sole  end  of  punish- 
ment. Our  prison  system  is  doubtless  a most  w'retch- 
ed  one,  but  in  this  widely  prevalent  doctrine  is  to 
be  sought  the  main  cause  of  the  little  efficacy  of 
punishment  in  deterring  from  repeated  crime.  The 
thought  of  justice,  of  personal  guilt,  of  punishment 
as  inherent  desert,  is  humbling,  softening,  reform- 
ing. The  wrong  doer  feels  himself  confronted,  not 
with  society,  not  with  his  fellow  men  individually 
or  collectively,  but  with  the  invisible  power  of  law 
appealing  directly  to  his  conscience.  In  this  pure 
presence  passion  and  sense  can  not  stand.  With 
its  impersonal  strength  the  individual  will  can  main- 
tain no  conflict,  but  bows  down  before  it  as  the 
earthly  representative  of  the  Eternal  Justice  in  the 
Heavens. 

Teach  a man,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  in 
conflict  with  society,  with  circumstances,  with  his 
body,  as  something  separate  from  himself,  and  yet 
not  this  outward  invisible  power  that  has  its  imme- 
diate representative  in  his  own  soul — teach  him 
this,  we  say,  and  he  forthwith  assumes  the  attitude 
of  a martyr.  He  demands  sympathy  as  the  victim 
of  a false  system  ; and  the  convict’s  cell  becomes 
the  theatre  of  a vicious  sentimentalism  instead  of  a 
true  and  hearty  repentance.  We  are  not  dealing  in 
mere  pictures  of  fancy,  but  in  representations  which 
have  been  repeatedly  realized.  Most  of  our  readers 
are  probably  familiar  with  the  case  of  Colt,  who 
was  condemned  for  murder  in  this  city,  a few  years 
ago,  and,  for  whose  escape  from  the  law,  such  pow- 
erful exertions  were  made.  During  imprisonment 
he  employed  himself  upon  a sort  of  diary,  published 
in  the  form  of  letters  in  one  of  our  Sunday  news- 
papers. No  more  striking  proof  could  be  given  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  doctrine  had  even  then  per- 
vaded that  class  of  minds,  and  was  bearing  practical 
fruit  in  crimes  of  the  deepest  die.  No  contrition, 
no  remorse,  no  confession  of  guilt.  Thoughout  those 


remarkable  productions,  society  was  arraigned  as 
the  real  criminal,  and  even  in  reference  to  his  own 
awful  crime,  an  attempt  is  made  to  characterize  an 
atrocious  murder  as  a sudden  rising  of  nature  against 
a persecuting  creditor  to  whom  society  had  given  an 
unjust  and  tyrannical  power  ! The  idea,  the  spirit, 
and  the  language  bore  a striking  resemblance  to 
what  we  find  in  the  favorite  writers  of  this  transcen- 
dental ethics.  Under  a different  form  any  intelli- 
gent reader  might  discover  that  same  doctrine  about 
“the  divine  in  man,”  and  the  “purity  of  the  indi- 
vidual,” which  has  of  late  been  so  boldly  presented 
by  some  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  school. 

Closely  connected  with  this  cause  there  is  another, 
a great  favorite  with  all  lecturers  and  paragraphists 
of  the  same  class,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  is  oper- 
ating most  extensively  in  producing  an  increase  of 
crime.  It  is  the  famous  doctrine  of  the  transition 
state.  It  makes  crime  a sort  of  necessary  feature  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  regard  as  the  passage  from 
the  old  church  and  old  state  to  their  new  future,  or 
“ good  time  coming ,”  when  there  shall  be  no  trans- 
gression, because  there  will  be  no  law  to  be  trans- 
gressed. In  the  mean  while,  this  transition  state  is 
the  grand  excuse  for  all  acts  of  violence  and  all  of- 
fenses against  society.  We  must  not  view  them  as 
we  would  similar  deeds  under  the  old  stagnant  regime, 
but  rather  in  the  light  of  that  newr  era  of  which  these 
acts  are  but  the  “harbinger.”  Sometimes  the  ex- 
cuse becomes  so  truly  ludicrous,  that  we  overlook 
the  fatal  mischief  that  lies  concealed  beneath  it. 
Not  long  since  a most  bloody  riot  took  place  at  Ho 
boken  between  a company  of  Germans  and  a gang 
of  rowdies,  well  known  in  our  city  under  the  appel- 
lation of  “ short-boys.”  The  public  peace  was  most 
seriously  disturbed;  the  most  cruel  bodily  injuries 
w’ere  inflicted ; life  was  taken  with  a ferocity  that 
characterized  the  sans-culottes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. And  yet  a leading  moralist  of  the  daily  press 
can  find  for  it  no  terms  of  serious  condemnation. 
Such  things  were  to  be  regretted,  to  be  sure ; but 
yet  they  w'ere  only  necessary  peculiarities  of  our 
very  peculiar  position  between  the  old  and  the 
dawning  era.  It  was  on  the  wfhole  a rather  hope- 
ful sign.  The  “ short-boys”  are  in  “ the  transition 
state ,”  they  are  the  pioneers  of  progress , and  their 
proceedings  are  not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  rules. 
Such  events  are  but  the  throes  of  the  new  social 
birth  ; they  arc  but  “ abnormal”  acts  of  the  new  de- 
velopment. Instead,  therefore,  of  harshly  condemn- 
ing, wre  ought  rather  to  regard  these  dissonances  as 
cheering  signal  notes  of  the  coming  modulation,  in 
other  words,  as  essential  anomalies  or  necessary 
discords  to  be  all  resolved  in  the  harmony  of  that 
new  key  which  is  to  succeed.  The  “ short-boys” 
may  wrell  be  proud  of  their  position.  But  in  all  se- 
riousness— w ho  can  w onder  that  murders,  and  arsons, 
and  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  are  increasing  rapidly 
among  us,  w'hen  doctrines  such  as  these  are  so  wide- 
ly diffused  through  the  most  popular  literature  of  the 
day  ? 

We  can  barely  glance  at  another  of  the  causes 
wrhich  may  be  regarded  as  having  an  agency  in  the 
present  alarming  developments.  There  can  not  be 
acts  of  public  injustice  without  its  being  someway 
felt  in  every  fibre  of  every  member  of  the  body  po 
litic.  There  is,  however,  no  point  in  which  a false 
conservatism  is  more  apt  to  deceive  itself  than  here. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  tnat  a national 
wrong,  notoriously  committed,  must  weaken  every 
tie  of  private  right  as  well  as  public  allegiance 
When  national  law,  or  the  morality  which  should  reg 
ulate  it , is  recklessly  contemned,  all  law  feels  the 
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shock;  all  law  is  leas  regarded;  all  law,  whether 
civil  or  domestic,  is  more  likely  to  be  broken.  Every 
unrighteous  war,  every  unjust  interference  with  other 
nations,  all  filibustering  or  encouragement  of,  or 
connivance  at  filibustering,  all  national  violation  of 
treaties,  or  suffering  them  to  be  violated  by  individ- 
uals, is  not  only  a disturbance  of  our  foreign  relations, 
but  an  attack  upon  every  personal  right,  and  every 
title  to  property  within  the  particular  national  juris- 
diction. Every  thing  is  held  by  a less  secure  ten- 
ure. All  confidence  in  the  protection  of  law  receives 
a wound ; while  riots  and  lynch  law  proceedings 
within  oui  borders,  assume  a rank  and  a plea  of 
right  which  the  soundest  conservatism  is  unable  to 
resist.  Can  we  wonder  that  such  public  wrongs 
should  be  followed  by  a marked  increase  of  private 
crime  ? Can  we  wonder  that  there  should  be  eight 
murders  in  New  York  in  one  week,  when  such  law- 
less and  bloody  enterprises  are  indirectly  encouraged 
by  the  literature  as  well  as  the  politics  of  the  day? 

But  the  subject  is  one  of  greater  magnitude  than 
we  had  at  first  anticipated.  There  are  still  other 
causes  we  might  enumerate.  There  is  intemperance, 
public  excitement  of  every  kind,  the  growing  con- 
tempt for  parental  authority,  the  foolish  yet  mis- 
chievous slang  about  “ old -fogy  is  in,”  the  absurd  yet 
dangerous  spirit  of  “ Young- America-ism,”  the  in- 
creasing disregard  and  dislike  of  positive  law,  the 
efforts  to  bring  into  contempt  certain  legal  enact- 
ments, the  insufficiency  of  courts,  the  unprincipled 
quibblings  of  lawyers,  the  vile  corruption  of  politics, 
the  uncertainty  of  punishment,  the  delay  of  justice, 
&c.,  &c. — some  of  them  leading  causes,  others  de- 
riving their  strength  from  the  main  evil  influences 
against  which  we  have  been  contending.  But  our 
Editor’s  Table  is  already  too  long.  We  are  there- 
fore compelled  to  cut  short  our  reflections,  satisfied 
jf  in  the  hints  thrown  out  we  have  discharged  a pub- 
lic duty,  and  with  the  hope  that  they  may  lead  other 
minds  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  a subject  sur- 
passed by  few  in  interest  or  importance. 


(fftitnr's  (gnHij  (fljnir. 

A GREAT  death  will  tear  a rent  even  in  the  rai- 
ment of  our  town  gayety ; and  when,  a month 
ago,  the  lightning  told  us  upon  a Sunday  morning, 
that  the  great  statesman  Daniel  Webster  had 
said  his  last  prayer  and  gone  to  his  last  reckoning, 
there  was  a throbbing  and  a stopping  of  the  blood 
even  at  the  gates  of  the  gayest  hearts,  which  preached 
louder  than  all  the  sermons.  It  is  a matter  we  are 
all  marching  toward — in  pink  bonnets  and  blue,  in 
striped  waistcoats  and  in  velvets,  on  cross-legged 
stools,  or  in  easy  chairs.  And  we  never  feel  the 
truth  more,  than  when  some  great  mind,  which 
seemed  by  its  stature  and  its  strength  to  rise  above 
all  the  ordinary  harms  which  belong  to  humanity,  is 
suddenly  shivered  from  top  to  bottom — like  a gnarled 
oak  by  lightning — and  falls  crashing,  to  rise  no  more  ! 
Then  the  old,  simple  Publican  plea,  “ God  be  mer- 
ciful !”  levels  us  all ; and  the  large  and  the  small, 
seem  all  of  equal  stature,  as  they  struggle  together 
upon  the  strand  where  the  great  waves  of  Death  roll 
up,  and  lick  us  to  our  graves  ! 

Not  a few  black  clouds  have  passed  over  the  sun- 
shine of  the  season  gone  by  ; and  the  annalist  of  the 
current  year,  upon  whose  skirts  wc  are  now  tread- 
ing, will  have  a fearful  array  of  deaths  to  record — 
not  of  great  men  only,  but  of  companies  of  travelers 
swept  away  by  dozens  and  fifties.  It  affords  no  un- 
fair measure  of  the  influence  of  such  a man  as  Web- 


ster, to  recall  the  fact,  that  the  announcement  of  his 
death  struck  the  nation  with  more  awe,  and  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  loss,  than  even  that  frightful  catas- 
trophe upon  the  Hudson,  when  the  dead  were  count- 
ed by  fifties.  Indeed,  thousands  might  have  slipped 
away  from  the  ordinary  paths  of  life  in  a body,  with- 
out quickening  that  keen  sense  of  want  and  depriva- 
tion, which  belonged  to  the  simple  story — Daniel 
Webster  is  dead  ! 

This  may  hot  seem  an  Easy  Chair  topic,  yet  it 
bites  so  deeply  into  the  gayety  of  the  hour  and  the 
time,  that  we  must  give  it  this  passing  note,  and  so 
yield  it  up  to  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 


At  the  date  of  our  writing,  chit-chat  is  wearying 
itself  in  praises  of  the  golden  autumn  which  has 
crowned  our  summer ; and  the  “ oldest  inhabitants” 
tell  us  that  a brighter  succession  of  harvest  days  has 
never  blessed  the  crops,  or  the  crowd.  The  painted 
foliage  has  hung  lusciously  through  thirty  days  of 
blue  haze  and  dreamy  sunshine,  along  all  our  river 
banks  ; and  has  lighted  up  the  depths  of  high  mount- 
ain scenery,  with  such  crimson  and  tawmy  yellow, 
as  have  never  yet  found  their  way  upon  canvas. 

When,  by-the-by,  are  we  to  have  a full-souled 
American  artist  who  will  44  stay  out”  the  falling  of 
the  leaves,  and  drink  up  the  gorgeousness  of  our 
autumns,  till  his  overflowing  sense  renders  it  back  in 
painting  ? Here  and  there,  a little  red-colored  pic- 
ture finds  its  way  upon  our  Academy  walls,  giving 
us  painful  hints  of  what  might  be  done ; but  even 
these  are  rare  exceptions  ; and  our  favorite  forest 
artists  still  stick  to  the  cool  gray  of  spring-time,  or 
the  throbbing  warmth  of  summer. 

Is  there  not  in  all  this  a little  insensible  following 
after  of  those  model  landscapes,  which  won  perfec 
tion  at  the  hands  of  masters  who  had  never  a sight 
of  such  bloody  woods  as  stain  the  skirts  of  the  Ameri- 
can autumn  7 And  is  it  not  fair  to  believe  that  the 
bold  genius  of  that  brigand-artist,  Salvator  Rosa, 
would  have  reveled  in  the  sight  of  our  fall  forests, 
and  have  wrought  his  revels  wondrously  on  canvas  T 
Is  there  not  a trifle  too  much  of  timidity  in  those 
who  have  the  handling  of  these  matters  ? 


Speaking  of  painting  reminds  us  that  a new  gal- 
lery is  just  now  calling  forth  a little  of  the  salon 
talk ; and  (bating  the  long  flight  of  stairs)  is  drawing 
very  cheerful  lookers-on  to  the  old  rooms  of  the 
National  Academy. 

The  gallery  we  speak  of  is  imported  by  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  has  been  brought  together  during  a long  residenoe 
in  Europe,  by  the  care  and  skill  of  a connoisseur. 
Whoever  happens  there,  will  be  gratified  with  a look 
at  suen  paintings  as  rarely  find  their  way  to  this  side 
of  the  water ; and  the  old  visitor  by  the  shrines  of 
the  old  world  will  be  sure  to  find  tender  memorials 
of  all  the  pleasures  and  surprises  which  first  overtook 
him  beyond  the  seas. 

There  are  almond-eyed  faces  of  Greuze  which 
will  haunt  one ; and  there  are  trees  breezy  with  all 
the  Spanish  air  of  Velasquez.  There  is  a Teniers 
too  full  and  wonderful  to  be  mistaken ; but  chiefly 
this  new  gallery  will  attract,  as  giving  by  fair  exam- 
ples, a history  of  art ; and  the  amateur  may  trace  the 
progress  of  painting  from  the  first  master  of  oil-colot - 
ing,  down  to  the  somewhat  meagre  specimen  of 
Horace  Vcrnct. 


Once  more,  before  quitting  this  subject  of  art, 
may  we  not  in  our  indolent  way  call  attention  to 
that  statue  of  Mr.  Cooper,  about  which  there  hap- 
pened a year  ago  an  enthusiastic  meeting,  and  about 
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which,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  very  little  has 
since  transpired.  If  our  memory  serves  us  well, 
there  was  a most  respectable  company  of  gentlemen 
{albeit  authors  and  editors  like  ourselves)  who  con- 
stituted themselves  an  association,  with  president 
and  secretaries,  and  treasurer — since  which  consti- 
tution, w'e  are  sorry  to  say,  we  hear  very  little  either 
of  monument  or  money. 

In  contrast  with  this  slackened  action,  we  beg 
leave  further  to  call  attention  to  the  promptitude  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  our  brotherhood  of  Boston 
have  already  organized  a society,  and  contributed 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a worthy  memorial  to  that 
great  New  Englander — Daniel  Webster.  Nor  would 
we  be  greatly  surprised  if  a statue  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster, under  the  auspices  of  Boston  energy,  were  to 
gain  completion  and  inauguration,  before  the  Cooper 
committee  have  fairly  decided  what  particular  plan 
to  adopt. 

This  inaction  is  hardly  creditable  to  such  a city 
as  New  York ; and  were  we  not  participea  criminis , 
and  a veritable  inhabitant  ourselves,  we  should  be 
indignant  at  such  rude  exposition  of  the  truth. 

We  are  not  man-worshipers  (saving  Kossuth)  in 
this  country ; or  woman- worshipers  (saving  Fanny 
Ellsler  and  Jenny  Lind) ; we  let  our  great  men  die 
very  quietly  and  kindly,  and  live  fast  upon  their 
memories.  Jefferson,  indeed,  stands  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s yard,  and  Washington,  in  the  Capitol  at  Rich- 
mond, and  behind  the  Capitol  of  the  nation  : but  as 
for  Franklin,  and  Fulton,  and  Hamilton,  and  Mar- 
shall, and  Adams,  their  statues  are  not  among  us  to 
remind  us  of  great  things,  or  to  quicken  the  soul- 
springs  of  our  ward-school  boys.  We  shall  very 
likely  improve  in  this  matter,  when  the  improve- 
ment w'ill  do  us  little  good  ; at  least,  that  much  may 
be  hoped  for,  without  being  too  sanguine. 


The  spirit-rappings  are  again  engrossing  a lion’s 
share  of  the  talk  ; and  the  electro-biologists  and 
mental  alchemists  are  again  upon  their  winter’s  beat. 
As  faithful  chroniclers  of  the  times,  we  can  not  let 
them  go  by  unnoticed.  The  biologists  are  compara- 
tively vulgar,  and  do  not  extend  their  operations 
beyond  making  a man  smell  brandy  out  of  a cup  of 
pure  water,  or  fancy  that  a red  nose  is  unmistakably 
green.  Their  province  is  comparatively  limited,  and 
does  not  as  yet  extend  into  the  spirit  world. 

Not  so,  however,  of  the  rappers  and  table-movers. 
The  media  are,  we  understand,  multiplying  day  by 
day  to  such  an  extent,  that  presently  no  live  man 
will  be  sure  of  his  side-board,  and  no  dead  man  will 
be  sure  of  his  soul. 

We  do  not  mean  to  speak  too  flippantly  of  what 
the  very  respectable  media  will  tell  us  we  do  not 
comprehend ; and  we  only  object  to  the  matter  that 
it  takes  off  so  much  from  the  dignity  of  the  spirit- 
life  ; and  if  Heaven  grants  us  the  gift  of  ubiquity, 
when  once  this  dull  mortality  is  shaken  off,  we  do 
humbly  hope  and  pray,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  will 
ever  pray,  that  we  shall  not  come  down  to  such 
scurvy  occupation  as  rapping  upon  an  old  lady’s 
table,  or  guessing  at  a dead  man’s  age  ! 

We  have,  with  all  modesty,  laid  out  for  ourselves 
what  seems  to  us  better  employment ; and  if  worse 
comes  to  w'orst,  we  would  hope  rather  for  no  busi- 
ness at  all,  and  no  ubiquity,  rather  than  to  stand  the 
catechizing  of  inquisitive  mortals.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  most  extraordinary  answers  have 
been  relumed  to  many  querists,  sufficient  almost  to 
shake  our  common  sense.  And  there  is  still  less 
doubt,  that  tables  have  moved,  or  seemed  to  move, 
without  the  application  of  any  apparent  force.  This 


last  may  depend  on  some  truths  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, or  electric  influences,  which  are  not  yet  fairly 
understood.  It  is  certainly  somewhat  easier  to  be- 
lieve this,  than  to  believe  that  either  good  or  bad 
spirits  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter;  and  being 
easier,  we  slip  into  it  without  any  harm  to  our  con- 
sciences. 

As  for  the  spirit-communications,  we  had  railn  r 
count  them  strange,  than  to  count  them  spiritual 
our  faith  is  taxed  enough  in  the  grappling  of  weight- 
ier matters — matters  which  belong  to  Death  and  tin 
Deity  ; and  until  it  appear  that  a new  faith,  in  thes< 
new-come  spirits,  will  make  us  either  healthier,  or 
heartier,  or  happier,  we  shall  not  cultivate  faithful- 
ness in  them. 

We  happened  the  other  day,  upon  an  old  disserta 
tion,  by  Increase  Mather,  upon  angelical  appari- 
tions. The  old  gentleman,  it  will  be  remembered, 
wrote  and  lived  at  a day  not  far  removed  from  the 
deviltry  of  witchcraft  ; and  as  he  wras  himself  a quasi 
believer  in  both  good  and  bad  spirits,  we  shall  bolster 
up  our  friends  of  the  rappings  with  a few  pertinent 
quotations : 

“ No  good  angel  ever  told  a lye.  Hence  that  spirit 
which  shall  be  once  found  in  a lye,  comes  not  from 
Heaven.  Or,  if  it  does  persuade  to  any  dishonest 
thing,  it  is  an  evil  spirit.  By  this  it  was  manifest, 
that  the  spirits  which  Dr.  Dee  and  Killet  were  so 
familiar  with,  supposing  them  to  be  good  angels, 
were  unclean  Devils  : for,  although  those  spirits  did, 
for  a long  time,  pretend  to  great  sanctity,  they,  at 
last,  advise  to  filthy  things.  Or,  if  the  seeming  an- 
gels shall  endeavor  to  establish  any  notions  in  Reli- 
gion not  grounded  in  the  Scripture,  they  are  not 
from  Heaven. 

“ Or,  if  they  shall  speak  any  thing  which  is  not 
grave  or  weighty,  it  is  easy  to  judge  what  spirits 
they  are.  It  is  beneath  the  majesty  of  an  angel  to 
speak  or  do  any  thing  which  is  trivial,  mean,  o; 
little. 

“ If  the  apparitions  are  frequent,  and  the  spirits 
that  come  use  familiar  converse,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  they  are  not  from.  Heaven,  but  from  Hell. 
If  these  spirits  appear  to  Females  only,  who  are  the 
weaker  sex  (deluded  Increase  Mather) ! and  more 
easy  to  be  imposed  on,  that  renders  the  case  yet 
more  suspicious.  It  was  part  of  the  Devil’s  subtlety 
in  the  first  temptation,  which  he  assaulted  mankind 
with,  that  he  began  with  the  woman ; and  he  hath 
found  such  success,  as  to  hold  on  in  the  same  course 
[ever  since].  How  many  women  have  been  famous 
in  some  former  dark  ages,  on  account  of  pretended 
angelical  revelations  and  apparition*  ? There  was 
St.  Hildegardis,  with  whose  reve*ations  as  wise  a 
man  as  Bernard  was  deceived.  There  was  Lut- 
gardis,  whose  many  revelations  are  recorded  by 
Surius.  There  was  St.  Bridget,  Elizabetha,  Lidu- 
ina,  Catharina,  Agnes,  Politiana,  and  I know  not 
how  many  more  such,  of  whose  converse  with  spir- 
its, Sandenus,  Delrio,  and  other  such  authors  have 
published  strange  things.  If  ever  an  age  for  angelical 
apparitions  shall  come,  no  question  but  men,  and  not 
women  only,  will  be  honored  with  their  visits,  of 
which  I hear  little  or  nothing  at  present.” 

He  further  tells  this  strange  story — not  without 
its  pertinency  to  the  present  fever — of  a certain 
Christina  Poniatovia,  the  pious  daughter  of  a pious 
minister,  who  was  of  a noble  family  in  Prussia : 

“ This,  her  Father,  was  a learned  and  a judicious 
Divine,  and  a great  opposer  of  Revelations  and  Vis- 
ions, who,  when  he  understood  that  his  daughter 
pretended  to  them,  he  did,  with  great  solemnity  and 
severity,  lay  obtestations  on  her,  that  she  should  not 
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regard  them.  Nevertheless,  he  himself  did  at  the 
last  think  that  they  were  Spiritual  and  Divine. 
Those  supereminent  Divines,  Vedelius  and  Diodat, 
and  other  learned  men  in  Germany  had  a favorable 
opinion  of  them.  Commenius,  who  was  her  Tutor 
and  Spiritual  Father,  has  related  such  things  of  her 
as  are  marvelous  and  unaccountable.  Once,  when 
an  aged  minister  came  to  visit  and  comfort  her,  be- 
ing sick,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  said  to  her 
Tutor : ‘ That  good  old  man  little  thinks  that  he 
must  be  the  first  of  ad  the  Pastors  that  shall  go  into 
the  Eternal  City.’ 

“ Her  Tutor  asked  her  how  she  knew  that  ? To 
whom  she  replied,  ‘I  was  with  the  Lord,  and  I saw 
the  Pastors  that  live  here  coming  one  after  the 
other,  of  whom  he  was  the  fiist.’  She  likewise  told 
him  that  she  saw  Stadius,  who  was  a young,  and  a 
strong  healthy  man,  come  after  him.  And  that  be- 
cause she  did  not  sec  Commenius,  she  asked  the 
reason.  It  was  told  her  that  God  had  work  for  him 
to  do  on  earth,  and  therefore  he  must  not  go  to 
heaven  as  yet. 

“ These  things  happened  accordingly.  That  Pas- 
tor dyed  first,  and  then  the  rest ; and  Stadius  when 
he  was  but  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  But 

Commenius  lived  above  forty  years  after. 

An  angel  appeared  to  her,  and  told  her  she  should 
speedily  dye  of  an  Apoplexy  ; — she  was  that  night 
smitten  wbth  that  disease.  She  made  her  will,  and 
took  her  leave  of  all  her  friends ; was  for  some  time 
thought  to  be  really  dead  : there  was  no  breath  per- 
ceived in  her,  but  she  was  grown  quite  cold  ; her 
hands  and  feet  were  become  stiff,  like  a dead  per- 
son’s. All  persons  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
only  two  nurses  to  lay  her  out.  But  on  a sudden 
she  rose  up  in  her  bed,  and  called  for  her  clothes, 
and  was  in  such  perfect  health  as  before  she  had 
not  been  in,  her  lame  hand  and  foot  being  whole 
und  perfect,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  about  her. 

44  The  account  which  she  herself  giveth  of  this 
matter  is,  that  on  the  day  before,  there  was  a knocking 
or  striking  on  the  Table — -first,  one  stroke  ; and  after 
that , five  ; whence  she  concluded  that  the  next  day 
she  should  dye  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ; — 
that  she  heard  a voice  saying,  *Come!  come!  come!1 
When  that  evening  came,  her  sight  and  speech  fail- 
ed ; and  (says  she)  4 1 felt  myself  go  forth  with  my 
Spirit,  and  be  carried  into  heaven,  where,  surrounded 
with  a great  shining,  I saw'  a huge  company  clothed 
in  white  : and  the  Lord  stepping  forth  took  me  in 
his  embrace.*  She  addeth  that  the  Lord  told  her  she 
should  return  again,  and  behold  his  goodness  in  the 
land  of  the  living ; that  her  disease  should  leave 
her.  Whereupon  she  worshiped  him,  and  was  re- 
stored to  life,  and  to  full  vigor,  health  and  strength 
in  that  very  moment. 

‘4  This,  surely,  is  a strange  relation  ; yet  reported 
as  credible  by  as  grave  and  learned  a man  as  Com- 
menius. Now,  I must  confess  I am  not  easy  to 
believe  that  Christina’s  death,  or  her  ascension  into 
Heaven,  was  real,  but  that  they  were  both  fantas- 
tical.” 

Mr.  Mather’s  opinion  jogs  rather  severely  upon 
that  of  the  German  pastors ; the  story,  however,  goes 
to  show,  if  nothing  more,  that  the  spirits  of  old  time 
w^rc  not  unused  to  rappings  upon  tables  ; and  that 
the  devils — if  devils  they  are — have  always  had  a 
.rift  of  the  knuckles. 

Turning  from  this  somewhat  leaden-colored  sub- 
ject, we  beg  to  transport  our  readers,  by  a lift  of  the 
pen,  to  the  sunny  parterres  and  sparkling  fountains 
of  Paris.  Never  was  the  season  richer ; never  held 


on  the  autumn  with  more  loving  fingers  to  the  flow- 
ers and  the  foliage  of  summer ; — never  were  the 
streets,  the  Boulevards,  the  Champs  Elyse^s,  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  theatres,  more  full  of 
the  seekers  of  listless  or  active  pleasure.  The 
lodging-houses  arc  crowded  ; and  the  tired  loungers 
over  the  baths  of  Germany,  or  the  gaming-tables 
of  Homberg,  or  the  mules  of  the  Apennines,  are 
pricking  up  their  ears  at  the  quick-coming  saluta- 
tion of  the  new  Emperor,  44  Napoleon  the  Third.’’ 
The  jewel-shops  are  over-run,  and  diamonds  have 
risen  in  value  ; — the  Bourgeois  traders  rub  theii 
hands  in  their  shop-doors  at  the  thought  of  so  much 
of  regality  in  their  beautiful  France,  as  will  bring 
new  customers  to  their  shops  and  stability  to  their 
stocks  and  their  trade. 

The  thought  which  animates  all — and  such  a 
thought  will  almost  animate  a Frenchman — is  the 
present  and  assured  conviction,  that  a great  and 
brilliant  change  is  soon  to  come  over  their  political 
constitution,  and  that  an  Emperor  in  the  old  robes, 
and  with  the  old  splendor  of  illustration,  is  within 
a month  to  step  into  the  place  of  their  decennial 
President.  The  people  are  reckoning  up,  with  greedy 
tongues,  the  pleasures  and  the  fetes  which  will  at- 
tend this  grand  changing  of  the  scene  ; and  foreign 
loiterers  linger  still,  that  they  may  witness  once 
the  scenic  transfiguration  of  Republican  France. 

Doubt — if  we  may  trust  such  friends  as  keep  us 
provided  with  the  aspect  of  the  gay  capital — has 
gone  wholly  by  ; and  people  talk  in  serious  earnest 
of  when  the  Senate  will  sit,  and  when  the  Prince 
will  determine,  and  when  the  Empire  will  be  pro- 
claimed. 

There  is  something  not  a little  grand — detest  it, 
and  mock  at  it  as  we  will — in  the  idea  that  those 
thirty  millions,  more  or  less,  of  working,  thinking, 
dancing,  dying  Frenchmen  are  waiting  just  now',  in 
gaping  w onder,  upon  the  sheer  tviU  of  that  one  man. 
Louis  Napoleon — not  five  feet  ten  in  his  stockings 
— and  are  querulous  for  the  signal,  to  break  into  a 
shout  that  shall  proclaim  him  their  Lord  and  Em- 
peror ! 

Nor  i'$  the  Prince  altogether  so  poor  a speech- 
maker  as  some  of  his  Republican  friends  would 
have  us  believe  ; he  has  certainly  evinced  a tact  in 
his  soutl  ern  tour,  which  will  more  than  match  any 
thing  in  ;he  speech  management  cf  our  twin-can- 
didates  for  the  Presidency. 

Hear  him  at  Bordeaux  (we  give  the  spirit  of  his 
matter)  : 44  The  invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Bordeaux,  which  I have  accepted  with 
unfeigned  pleasure,  gives  me  occasion  to  thank  the 
inhabitants  of  your  beautiful  city  for  a hospitality 
as  kind  as  it  was  magnificent ; and  it  gives  me  fur- 
ther occasion  now,  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  to  tell 
you  of  the  impressions  it  has  created.  Never — if  I 
may  say  it  without  pride — has  a people  shown  a 
more  frank  and  sincere  desire  to  relieve  themselves 
of  all  pre -occupations  about  the  future,  by  centraliz- 
ing the  power  in  prudent  and  careful  laws. 

44  I lejoice  in  having  saved  the  ship  of  state  only 
by  raising  the  standard  of  France.  Disabused  of 
absurd  theories,  the  people  have  won  the  convic- 
tion, that  these  pretended  reformers  are  merest 
dreamers,  incapable  of  giving  any  practical  issue 
to  their  shadowy  schemes.  The  nation  greets  me 
kindly,  because  I am  no  idealist.  There  is  no  need 
for  now  systems  ; confidence  in  the  present,  and 
security  for  the  future,  is  what  we  want.  This  is 
w'hy  an  Empire  is  demanded. 

44  They  tell  us  that  the  Empire  is  wrar.  But  I say 
— the  Empire  is  peace.  It  is  peace,  because  France 
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desires  it ; and  when  France  is  satisfied,  the  world 
is  tranquil !" 

This  last  touched,  as  was  intended,  and  the  air 
rung  with  such  plaudits  as  tranquil  Frenchmen  can 
only  give  ! 

Among  other  gayeties  of  the  hour,  there  is  pres- 
ent talk  of  the  establishment  of  the  old  gaming- 
houses of  Paris.  It  is  argued  in  their  favor,  that 
in  these  days  of  railways,  the  vice — if  vice  it  be — 
flourishes  under  Parisian  patronage  at  all  the  wa- 
tering places  upon  the  Rhine  ; and  that  it  would  be 
fully  as  w'ell  to  retain  this  quiet  changing  of  capital 
within  the  city,  as  to  pamper  by  it  the  beer-drinking 
Germans.  It  is  also  advocated,  under  the  belief 
that  it  would  restore  something  of  the  old  gayety  * 
and  brilliancy  to  the  now  almost  deserted  arcades 
of  the  Palais  Royal. 

It  is  not  a little  curious  in  the  fashionable  history 
of  the  city,  that  particular  localities  have,  for  a 
time,  their  prestige  and  eclat  ; after  which  they 
yield  to  some  new  quarter.  Thus  they  tell  us  that 
the  old  arcades  of  the  Place  Royale,  toward  the 
column  of  the  Bastile,  and  where  Victor  Hugo,  un-  j 
til  driven  away,  had  his  home,  were  once  as  sport- 
ive and  rollicking  with  the  mirth  and  the  beauty  of 
Paris  as  the  veriest  flaneur  could  desire.  After  this 
followed  the  endowment  of  the  loftier  and  more 
brilliant  arcades  of  that  great  Orleans  property — the 
Palais  Royal.  Even  within  fifteen  years,  and  up 
to  a date  still  more  recent,  no  Cates  were  more 
thronged  than  those  of  the  Rotonde,  and  Ve/our , and 
Trout  Freres  ; and  no  gardens  were  more  haunted 
of  white  spirits  and  gray  ; and  no  fountains  were 
more  looked  upon  by  grisettes,  and  strangers,  and 
men  biases,  than  those  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

But  now  they  tell  us  (and  a friend  writes  in  cor- 
roborative vein),  the  Palais  Royal  is  deserted,  and 
fashion,  and  lorettes , and  strangers  have  gone  over 
to  the  Boulevard  des  It  aliens,  and  the  Ca/6  de  Paris , 
and  the  Maison  d'Or.  Only  here  and  there  you  see 
some  old  sexagenarian,  whose  habits  are  hard  to 
change,  or  some  stranger,  who  takes  his  cue  from 
old  guide-books,  or  some  connoisseur  who  knows 
the  cookery  of  the  Trois  Frb-es , wandering  about 
the  once  brilliant  precincts  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
Even  the  little  theatre,  which  has  rejoiced  success- 
ively in  the  names  of  Thedtre  du  Palais , Theatre 
Montansier , and  I know  not  how  many  others — now 
shows  but  a beggarly  array  of  boxes  ; notwithstand- 
ing the  inimitable  Valvassor,  and  Sainville , and  Gras - 
50/,  and  the  pretty  Mdme.  Schnivaneck. 

Poor  Rachel,  the  persecuted  of  a thousand  petty 
suits  at  law,  now  and  then  will  fill  the  benches  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Palace,  with  her  personation 
of  Camille,  or  Elvire,  or  that  masterly  portrayal  of 
the  afflicted  Virginia;  but  beside  her  there  is  none 
at  the  Th&itre  Fran^ais  to  bring  either  a bravo,  or 
(what  she  brings  oftener)  floods  of  tears. 

The  same  pleasant,  gossiping  letter-writer  gives 
us  this  little  bit  of  French  effrontery,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a rare  specimen  of  criminal  ingenuity. 

“ You  know,”  he  says,  44  what  the  French  police 
courts  are,  with  their  guard  municipal,  their  cocked 
hats,  their  men  in  blouses,  and  their  joking  thieves. 

“ Well,  the  culprit  I happened  to  see,  was  a keen- 
eyed fellow  of  some  two- and -twenty,  accused  of 
stealing  two  bits  of  lead,  weighing  some  three  or 
four  pounds  each. 

*•  The  judge  says  to  him : You  can  hardly  deny 
the  fact,  since  you  were  found  with  the  lead  in  your 
pockets. 

“Culprit. — It  is  true  your  honor;  I took  the 
lead ; but  I was  constrained,  forced. 


4*  Judos. — How  is  this — forced  to  steal. 

“ Culprit. — This  is  it.  I had  taken  a cup  or 
two  with  a generous  friend — too  much,  perhaps — 

44  Judge  (very  sternly). — Drunkenness  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  robbery  (takes  snuff);  drunkenness  does 
not  destroy  reason — 

“ Culprit. — Mevoilh — reason  was  not  destroyed ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  because  my  reasoning  pow- 
ers w'ere  very  active,  that  I took  the  lead — observe, 
took  the  lead,  not  stole. 

“ Judge.— Go  on. 

“Culprit. — I would  have  returned  the  paltry 
metal ; but  being  in  a state-uncertain — wavering 
— in  short,  deprived  of  my  equilibrium,  it  seemed 
to  me,  that  as  the  head  was  heaviest,  I would  make 
a balance  so  far  as  possible,  by  putting  a little  metal 
in  my  pockets.  I hoped,  your  honor,  by  these 
means  to  reach  home  safely. 

“ The  poor  fellow’s  ingenuity  was  deserving  of  a 
better  fate ; but  the  judge  handed  him  over  to  two 
months  of  prison.” 

Some  graceful  French  feuilletonist  has  told  lat- 
terly a pretty  story  of  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Ma- 
dame de  Valltere,  which  does  not,  we  fancy,  appear 
in  the  biographies. 

It  appears  that  when  the  gallant  Louis  XIV.  took 
possession  of  the  splendid  palace  of  Versailles,  and 
the  court  (of  which  the  Valltere  was  even  then  a 
petted  member)  were  amusing  themselves  upon  the 
parterres,  and  in  the  magnificent  alleys  which  Le 
N6tre  had  wrought,  the  younger  graces  of  the  circle 
(La  Vallidre  among  them)  contrived  the  frolic  of 
walking  blindfold  down  the  main  avenue,  to  the 
great  fountain  of  Neptune. 

La  Valli&re,  with  pretty  feet  and  coquettish  air, 
and  eyes  bound  up  with  scarf,  bearing  the  royal 
cipher,  strayed  more  wildly  than  any;  and  with 
pretty  naivete , appealed  to  the  grave  Bossuet  to  know 
why  it  was,  that  she  could  not  walk  in  a direct  path, 
but  was  forever  going  astray  ? 

“ They  who  walk  upon  the  parterres  of  the  court,” 
said  Bossuet,  “ if  they  be  young  and  beautiful,  must 
neither  bandage  their  eyes  nor  their  conscience.” 

Time  went  on,  and  the  pretty  wearer  of  the  scarf, 
with  the  royal  cipher,  was  as  good  as  queen.  Poets 
made  ditties  in  her  honor;  and  courtiers  won  her 
to  their  suits.  Racine  threw  at  the  feet  of  the  gal- 
lant monarch  that  perfumed  drama  of  Berenice,  in 
which  he  had  wrought  up  ancient  story  into  delicate 
flattery  of  the  lover  monarch. 

But,  with  the  lapse  of  years  La  Vallidre  had  lost 
her  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  king  ; loving  him 
still,  as  such  wronged  woman  will  love,  through  all 
her  vices,  she  bore  up  in  the  hope  of  winning  again 
the  distinction  that  seemed  slipping  from  her  grasp. 

The  night  for  the  show  of  Berenice  had  come ; 
and  La  Vallidre  wandering  tearful  in  her  apartments, 
searches  in  her  jewel-box  for  that  old,  and  tenderly 
cherished  scarf,  bearing  the  cipher  of  the  king.  But 
the  scarf  is  gone : and  taking  only  a simple  gold 
ring,  which  is  the  oldest  memento  of  this  royal  love, 
she  plumes  herself  to  the  air  of  the  time,  and  takes 
her  place  in  the  royal  box. 

The  drama  has  its  sad  touches;  and  not  a few 
which  chimed  to  the  wayward  life  of  the  royal  lover, 
who  was  the  courted  listener.  Under  all,  however, 
the  Valltere  bore  up  bravely,  until  the  hero  of  the 
piece  says  to  the  desponding  fair  one  that  loves 
him  : “ It  is  ended ; we  must  part !” 

Poor  La  Valltere,  not  so  barren  of  imagination,  or 
so  bereft  of  forecast,  but  that  she  saw  in  this,  the 
heralding  of  her  own  sad  story,  with  difficulty  could 
hold  her  place.  And  when  the  drama  ripened  into 
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actual  and  agonizing  grief,  her  courage  sank,  and 
the  royal  theatre-goers,  pushing  their  way  out  of  the 
princely  scene-room,  left  La  Vallidre  in  the  hands  of 
the  tiring-women,  and  to  the  kindness  of  the  phy- 
sician. 

There  was  no  Valli&re  at  the  ball  which  followed 
the  play : but  alone,  forgotten,  uncalled-for,  she  paced 
those  chambers  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so 
many  of  her  ribald  joys.  The  laugh  and  the  shout 
of  that  beauty  of  Montespan,  which  was  fast  eclips- 
ing her  fallen  fortunes,  reached  to  her  princely 
chambers  ; and  echoed  like  sepulchral  mockery  be- 
tween the  w alls  of  her  royal  tomb. 

Again  she  sought  her  casket,  to  replace  that  ring 
— the  pledge  of  so  much,  and  of  so  little — when  she 
found,  to  her  amazement,  the  old  and  tenderly-cher- 
ished scarf  in  its  place.  But,  alas,  for  La  Vallidre, 
and  alas,  for  her  presentiments  of  the  evening,  the 
royal  cipher  was  torn  away,  and  the  scarf  bore  only 
now  the  name  of  Berenice.  Fatality  had  crowded  on 
her,  and  the  heroine  of  the  play  was  but  the  herald 
of  her  woes. 

Again  at  the  feet  of  the  mild  Bossuet,  in  this  day 
of  her  affliction,  she  threw  herself:  confessing,  tear- 
fully, how  with  bandaged  eyes  and  bandaged  con- 
science, she  had  strayed  through  the  sweet  gardens 
of  the  court ; and  44  Now — now,  sire,  guide  me  to 
repose !” 

“ Repose,  madame  ? Alas  ! God  only  can  guide 
you  there  through  paths  of  grief.” 

And  the  grief  came  quick  and  heavy  ; and  in  after 
years,  when  with  fortunes  all  fallen,  La  Vallidre 
went  out,  on  her  way  to  the  Convent  of  the  Carmel- 
ites, she  gave  up  the  last  trophies  of  her  palace  life 
to  those  who  smiled  at  her  wreck : a ring  to  one, 
and  a necklace  to  another ; but  to  the  Montespan, 
who  had  supplanted  her  in  the  king’s  favor,  she 
gave,  with  a vengeance  that  she  did  not  know,  the 
long-cherished  scarf — once  broidered  with  the  cipher 
of  the  king — but  now  bearing  only  the  bitter  words, 
“ the  scarf  of  Berenice.” 

A vengeance  it  proved ; because,  in  her  turn,  the 
Montespan  yielded  to  another,  and  served  only  as  a 
stepping-stone  for  the  proud  and  the  gallant  king,  on 
the  w ay  to  his  44  deep  damnation.” 

And  with  this  wre  close  our  budget,  until  the  winds 
shall  have  piped  the  refrain  of  the  dying  year ; and 
we  greet  our  readers  upon  the  threshold  of  ’53. 


(fMtnr'a  Sramer. 

NOW  that  winter,  with  44  frozen  mantle  bound,” 
is  stalking  into  our  midst,  let  our  readers  in  the 
country  solace  themselves  with  the  realization  of  this 
graphic  and  admirable  picture,  44  Reminiscences  of  a 
• Winter's  Fireside  in  the  Country . ” It  involves  the  sim- 
ple poetry  of  genuine  observation  and  true  feeling : 

44  The  frost  is  creeping,  creeping  over  the  lower 
panes,  one  after  another.  Now  it  finishes  feathers ; 
now  it  completes  a plume  ; now  it  tries  its  hand  at 
a specimen  of  silver  graining.  Up,  up  it  goes,  pane 
after  pane,  clouds  and  feathers  and  grains.  Here  a 
joint,  there  a nail  cracks  like  a craft  in  a racking 
storm,  but  all  is  calm  and  cold  as  death.  Clink  goes 
a forgotten  glass  in  the  pantry.  The  door  latch  is 
plated  ; half-hidden  nail  heads  here  and  there  in  the 
corners,  are  44  silvered  o’er  with” — frost. 

But  what  cared  we  for  that,  as  we  sat  by  the 
old-fashioned  fire  ? Log,  back-stick,  fore-stick,  top- 
stick,  and  superstructure,  all  in  their  places.  The 
coals  are  turned  out  from  their  glowing  bed  between 
the  sentinel  andirons — the  old-time  irons,  with  huge 


rings  in  the  top.  One  of  them  has  rested  for  many 
a day,  on  a broken  brick,  but  what  of  that  ? Many 
a beautiful  tree,  nay,  a whole  grove  may  be,  has 
turned  to  glory  and  to  ashes  thereon,  and  will  again, 
winters  and  winters  to  come. 

44  A handful  of  4 kindlings’  is  placed  beneath  this 
future  temple  of  flame ; here  and  there  a chip,  a 
splinter,  a dry  twig,  is  skillfully  chinked  into  the 
interstices  of  the  structure ; a wave  or  two  of  the 
housewife’s  wand  of  power,  and  the  hearth  is  4 swept 
up.’  The  old  bricks  in  that  altar-place  of  home, 
begin  to  grow'  bright,  and  4 as  good  as  new.’  A little 
spring  flame,  ambitious  to  be  something  and  some- 
body, creeps  stealthily  up,  and  peeps  up  through  the 
crevices,  over  this  stick,  under  that  one,  looking 
like  a little  half-furled  banner  of  crimson.  Then 
comes  another  and  another,  and  down  they  go  again, 
the  timid  flames  that  they  are  ! By-and-by  they 
grow'  bolder,  and  half-a-dozen  altogether,  curl  brave- 
ly round  the  4 fore-stick,’  and  up  to  the  4 top-stick,* 
and  over  the  w'hole  like  the  turrets  of  a tower  at 
sunrise,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  spires.  Then 
they  blend  together  a cone  of  flame.  Then  they 
turn  into  billow's  and  breakers  of  red,  and  roll  up 
the  blackened  wall  of  the  chimney,  above  the  jaxnb, 
above  the  mantle-tree,  away  up  the  chimney  it  roan, 
while  the  huge  ‘back-stick*  below  all,  lies  like  a 
great  bar,  and  withstands  the  fiery  surf  that  beat* 
against  it. 

44  The  circle  of  chairs  is  enlarged : the  4 old  arm- 
chair’ in  the  corner,  is  drawn  back ; one  is  reading, 
another  is  knitting ; a third,  a wee  bit  of  a boy,  is 
asleep  in  the  corner ; they  look  into  each  other’s 
faces,  look  beautiful  to  each  other,  and  take  courage 
and  are  content.  There  is  not  a shadow  in  the 
spacious  room  ; the  frost  creeps  down  from  the  win- 
dows ; the  ice  in  the  pail  in  the  corner  gives  a half 
lurch  like  the  miniature  iceberg  it  is,  and  over  it 
goes  with  a splash.  The  fire  is  gaining  on  it.  The 
latch  and  the  nails  lose  the  bravery  of  their  silver- 
ing ; the  circle  round  the  fire  grows  larger  and 
larger ; the  old-fashioned  fire  has  triumphed,  it  is 
summer  there,  it  is  light  there.  The  flowers  of  hope 
spring  up  around  it ; the  music  of  memory  fills  up 
the  pauses ; the  clock  ticks  softly  from  its  niche 
above  the  mantle-piece,  as  if  fearful  of  letting  them 
know  how  fast  it  is  stealing  away  with  the  hours — 
hours  the  happiest,  alas  ! we  seldom  live  but  once 
— hours  whose  gentle  light  so  often  shines  from  out 
the  years  of  the  long  gone  morning,  on  into  the  twi- 
light of  life’s  latest  close. 

44 Ah!  necromancers  swept  the  magic  circle  in 
times  of  old,  but  there  is  none  so  beautiful,  none 
with  charm  so  potent,  as  the  circle  of  light  and  of 
love  around  the  old-fashioned  fire  !” 


Wi  like  an  unpremeditated  pun,  but  a forced, 
lugged-in  pun  or  conundrum  is  our  especial  aversion. 
Here  is  one  of  the  first  and  better  class  : 

“Are  them  all  Bibles?”  asked  a countryman,  the 
other  day,  in  the  Register’s  office,  pointing  to  the 
big  bound  volumes  of  wills. 

44  No,  Sir,”  answered  one  of  the  clerks  ; 44  those 
are  Testaments  /” 

Almost  equally  good  was  the  one  made  by  an 
Irishman  in  the  course  of  a discussion  touching  the 
superior  natural  productions  of  various  countries  : 

“ You  may  talk,”  said  he,  44  as  ye  plaze  about  it, 
but  be  Jabers,  Scotland  is  the  finest  counthry  in  the 
wurruld  for  nathural  productions.” 

44  How  so  ?”  cries  one. 

44  Impossible  !”  exclaims  anothet. 

41  Give  us  your  reason !”  demands  a third. 
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“ Why,  gintleunen,”  said  he,  44  don’t  ye  see  that 
Scotland  has  got  a whole  river  of  Tay  running 
through  it !” 

This  punning  upon  his  own  brogue  would  never 
have  been  thought  of  by  any  body  but  an  Irishman, 
and  an  Irish  wit  beside. 


I s’posk,  neighbor,”  said  an  independent  voter 
to  another,  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  44  that  you’ll 
vote  for  our  friend  B again  this  time  ?” 

“ No,”  was  the  reply  ; 44 1 don’t  think  I shall.  The 
beef  wasn’t  cooked  to  my  mind  that  he  gave  us 
last  election !” 


John  Banim,  an  Irish  writer  not  half  as  well 
known  in  this  country  as  he  ought  to  be,  has  the 
following  very  felicitous  thought : 

44  Whenever  care  or  trouble  comes  to  me,  it  goes 
away  somehow  from  my  side,  as  I saunter  along  by 
the  banks  of  the  peaceful  water;  and  it’s  a truth, 
take  it  from  my  lips,  that  a stroll  along  the  grassy 
bank,  about  the  hour  of  sunset,  will  do  more  than 
make  a sorrowful  heart  happy ; it  will  make  a hap- 
py one  happier  ; ay,  and  still  more  than  that,  ’twill 
smooth  the  wrinkle  on  an  angry  man’s  brow,  and  it 
will  steal  out  of  the  breast  of  the  worldly  man,  in  a 
long  sigh,  his  envy,  or  his  ill-will  to  his  neighbor.” 


A work  was  published  some  twenty  years  ago 
in  Constantinople,  entitled,  14  Nasir-Eddin.'1  It  is 
a kind  of  jest-book,  and  contains  many  amusing 
things.  The  following 44  Celestial”  jokes  were  trans- 
lated from  its  pages  at  the  time  of  its  publication : 

44  One  of  his  neighbors  once  wTent  to  Nasir-Ed- 
din, and  solicited  the  loan  of  a rope.  The  Khojah 
went  into  his  house,  and  after  a delay  of  several 
minutes  returned,  and  told  the  borrower  that  the 
rope  was  in  use  tying  up  flour. 

44  4 What  do  you  mean  V said  the  neighbor ; 4 how 
can  a rope  be  used  to  bind  up  flour  ?’ 

“ 4 A rope  may  be  applied  to  any  use,*  replied  the 
Khojah,  4 when  I do  not  wish  to  lend  it.’  ” 

44  A man  once  came  to  the  Khojah,  saying : 

44  4 Effendi,  I have  great  need  of  an  ass  to-day ; 
have  the  kindness  to  lend  me  yours.’ 

** 4 1 have  not  an  ass  here,’  said  the  Khojah.  At 
the  same  moment  the  animal  began  to  bray  in  the 
stable. 

44  4 Ho  !*  said  the  man,  4 do  not  I hear  your  ass 
braying  ?’ 

4* 4 What !’  exclaimed  the  Khojah,  4 would  you 
take  the  word  of  an  ass  in  preference  to  mine  V ” 

44  One  day  Nasir-Eddin  ascended  the  pulpit  of 
the  mosque,  and  thus  addressed  the  congregation : 

44  4 Oh,  true  believers ! do  you  know  what  I am 
going  to  say  to  you  V 

44  4 No,’  responded  the  congregation. 

44  4 Well,  then,’  said  he,  4 there  is  no  use  in  my 
speaking  to  you,’  and  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit. 

44  He  went  to  preach  a second  time,  and  asked  the 
congregation, 

“ 4 Oh,  true  believers ! do  you  know  what  I am 
going  to  say  to  you  V 

“ 4 We  know,’  replied  the  audience. 

*• 4 Ah,  as  you  know  it,’  said  he,  quitting  the  pul- 
pit, 4 why  should  I take  the  trouble  of  telling  you  V 

44  When  next  he  came  to  preach,  the  congregation 
resolved  to  try  his  powers ; and  when  he  asked  his 
usual  question,  replied, 

44  4 Some  of  us  know,  and  some  of  us  do  not  know.’ 

44  4 Very  well,’  said  he,  4 let  those  who  know  tell 
’bose  who  do  not  know.’  ” 


44  The  Khojah  one  day  saw  a flock  of  ducks  swim- 
ming in  a lake ; he  ran  tow  ard  them,  and  they  im- 
mediately flew  away.  Taking  some  bread  he  sat 
down,  and  dipping  it  into  the  water,  began  to  eat. 

14  4 What  are  you  doing  there,  Khojah  V said  some 
one  from  the  opposite  side. 

44  4 1 am  trying  the  flavor  of  duck-soup,’  was  the 
reply.” 

“ A robber  having  broken  into  Nasir-Eddin ’s  house, 
his  wife,  hearing  the  noise,  exclaimed ; 

“ * Effendi ! Effendi ! there’s  a thief  in  the  house.’ 

Oh,’  said  the  Khojah,  4 never  mind;  I only 
hope  he  will  And  sometlring,  that  we  may  take  it 
from  him.’  ” 

44  Nasir  Eddim  had  a board  put  up  on  a part  of 
his  land,  on  which  was  written,  44 1 will  give  this 
field  to  any  one  who  is  really  contented  and  when 
an  applicant  came,  he  said : 

44  4 Are  you  contented  V 

44  The  general  reply  was,  4 1 am.’ 

44  4 Then,’  rejoined  he,  4 what  do  you  want  with 
my  field  V ” 


Most  American  readers  have  heard  of  Swaim, 
the  44  author”  of  44  Swaim’s  Panacea,”  and  how,  by 
being  a book-binder,  he  came  to  find  on  the  blank- 
leaf  of  a volume  he  wra s binding,  the  recipe  for  the 
celebrated  medicine  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
princely  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him.  Some- 
thing like  this  was  the  lucky  accident  which  made 
Day  and  his  44  eminent”  blacking  so  famous  : 

Day  was  a hair-dresser  in  a humble  way,  and 
was  beneficent  and  charitable  in  the  extreme : one 
day  a soldier  entered  his  shop,  and  stated  that  he 
had  just  landed  from  an  expedition,  and  had  a long 
march  before  him,  to  reach  his  regiment ; that  his 
money  was  gone,  and  nothing  but  sickness,  fatigue, 
and  punishment  awaited  him,  unless  he  could  get  a 
lift  on  a coach.  The  worthy  barber  presented  him 
with  a guinea,  when  the  grateful  soldier  exclaim- 
ed : 

“ God  bless  you,  Sir — how  can  I ever  repay  this  ? 
I have  nothing  in  this  world— except,”  pulling  a 
dirty  piece  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  44  a recipe  for 
blacking  : it  is  the  best  ever  w as  seen  ; many  a haif- 
guinea  have  I had  for  it  from  the  officers,  and  many 
bottles  have  I sold ; may  you  be  able  to  get  some- 
thing for  it  to  repay  this  you  have  given  to  the  poor 
soldier : your  kindness  I never  can  either  repay  or 
forget.” 

Mr.  Day,  who  was  a shrewd  man,  inquired  into 
the  truth  of  the  story,  tried  the  blacking,  and  finding 
it  good,  commenced  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  it, 
and  realized  the  immense  fortune  of  which  he  died 
possessed. 


Not  long  since,  an  elderly  woman  entered  the 
care  at  one  of  the  Ohio  stations,  and  disturbed  the 
passengers  a good  deal  with  complaints  about  a 
“most  dreadful  rheumatiz”  that  she  was  troubled 
with.  A gentleman  present,  who  had  himself  been 
a severe  sufferer  with  the  same  complaint,  said  to 
her : 

44  Did  you  ever  try  electricity,  madam  ? / tried 

it,  and  in  the  course  of  a short  time  it  completely 
cured  me.” 

“Electricity!”  exclaimed  the  old  lady — “y-e-s, 
I’ve  tried  it  to  my  satisfaction.  I was  struck  with 
lightning  about  a year  ago,  but  it  didn’t  do  ine  a sin- 
gle mossel  o’  good !” 

It  very  seldom  does  much  good,  as  a “curative 
process,”  we  believe ! 
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44  One  fountain  there  is,”  writes  that  very  plain* 
looking  lady,  with  a most  beautiful  heart — Fred* 
rika  Bremer — “ whose  deep-lying  vein  has  only 
just  began  to  tlirow  up  its  silver  drops  among  man- 
kind ; a fountain  which  will  allay  the  thirst  of  mill- 
ions, and  will  give  to  those  who  drink  from  it  abund- 
ant peace  and  joy.  It  is  Knowledge — the  fountain 
of  intellectual  cultivation,  which  gives  health  to  the 
mind,  makes  clear  the  vision  ; brings  joy  to  man’s 
life,  and  breathes  over  his  soul’s  destiny  a deep  re- 
pose. Go  and  drink  therefrom,  thou  whom  fortune 
has  not  favored,  and  thou  wilt  soon  find  thyself  rich. 
Thou  mayest  go  forth  into  the  world,  and  find  thy- 
self every  where  at  home  ; thou  canst  enjoy  thyself 
in  thine  own  little  chamber ; thy  friends  are  every 
where  around  thee  : Nature,  Antiquity,  Heaven — all 
are  accessible  to  thee  !” 


An  odd  specimen  of  French-English  has  found  its 
way  into  the  “ Drawer.”  A French  gentleman,  a 
friend  of  the  waiter,  was  one  day  caressing  a dog, 
when  an  English  by-stander  remarked  that  he  seem- 
ed very  fond  of  it. 

“Yu-a-s,”  answered  the  little  Frenchman,  with 
the  inevitable  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  44  I am ; for  this 
dog  he  bring  to  my  recollection  my  owm  ver’  pretty 
little  dog  at  my  ’ome  !” 

44  You  love  dogs,  then?” 

“ Oh,  y-a-a-s ; I love  de  dogs  and  de  cats,  de 
’osses  and  de  asses : I do  love  every  t’ing  dat  is — 
dat  is  beastly  /” 


Have  the  goodness  to  pronounce  this  little  word. 
It  is  the  original  Mexican  for  country  curates  : 

“ Notlazomahnitzteopixcatatzins  /” 


It  strikes  us  that  Dickens  himself  never  wrote  a 
more  44  searching”  satire  than  the  following  upon  the 
practice  of  Shading  Human  Grief  \ as  if  one  could 
half  or  quarter  mourn  for  a dear  friend  “ gone  hence, 
to  be  no  more  seen  !”  The  article  from  which  it  is 
condensed  was  called  “ The  House  of  Mounting , a 
Farce;”  which  appeared  in  an  English  magazine 
(now  discontinued)  some  sixteen  years  since.  It 
should  be  premised,  that  “ Squire  Hamper”  and  his 
wife,  persons  rather  of  the  rustic  order,  who  have 
come  up  to  London  from  the  family  seat  in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  progress  of  shopping  in  a street  at  the 
west  end  of  the  metropolis,  stop  at  a dry-goods  un- 
dertaker’s, with  “ Maison  de  Devil ,”  or  “ House  of 
Mourning,”  by  way  of  a sign  over  the  door. 

44  Mason  de  Dool !”  exclaims  the  Squire,  respond- 
ing to  his  wife’s  translation ; “ some  foreign  haber- 
dasher’s, 1 8’posc.” 

The  lady,  however,  coaxes  him  to  go  in ; for,  al- 
though she  has  lost  no  friends,  she  longs  to  see  the 
44  improvements  in  mourning,”  which  she  can  do  by 
44  cheapening  a few  articles,  and  buying  a penny- 
worth of  black  pins.”  The  worthy  pair  enter,  take  an 
ebony  chair  at  the  counter,  while  a clerk  in  a suit 
of  sables  addresses  the  lady,  and  in  sepulchral  tones 
inquires  if  he  “can  have  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
serving  her.” 

“ How  deep  would  you  choose  to  go,  Ma’am  ? Do 
you  wish  to  be  very  poignant  ? We  have  a very  ex- 
tensive assortment  of  family  and  complimentary 
mourning.  Here  is  one,  Ma’am,  just  imported;  a 
widow’s  silk,  watered,  as  you  perceive,  to  match  the 
sentiment  it  is  called  the  4 Inconsolable,’  and  is 
very  much  in  vogue  in  Paris  for  matrimonial  be- 
reavements.” 

“ Looks  rather  flimsy,  though,”  interposes  the 
Squire  ; 44  not  likely  to  last  long,  eh,  Sir  ?” 


44 A little  slight,  pr'aps,”  replies  the  shopman; 

44  rather  a delicate  texture ; but  mourning  ought  not 
to  last  forever.  Sir.” 

44 No,”  grumbles  the  Squire;  “it  seldom  does, 
’specially  the  violent  sorts.” 

44  As  to  mourning,  Ma’am,”  continues  the  shopman, 
addressing  the  lady,  44  there  has  been  a great  deal,  a 
very  great  deal  indeed,  this  season  ; and  several  new 
fabrics  have  been  introduced,  to  meet  the  demand 
for  fashionable  tribulation,  and  all  in  the  French 
style;  they  of  France  excel  in  the funebre.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  an  article  for  the  deeply-afflicted ; a 
black  crape,  expressly  adapted  to  the  profound  style 
of  mourning  ; makes  up  very  sombre  and  interesting. 
Or,  if  you  prefer  to  mourn  in  velvet,  here’s  a very 
rich  one  ; real  Genoa,  and  a splendid  black  ; wre  call 
it  the  4 Luxury  of  Woe.’  It’s  only  eighteen  shillings 
a yard,  and  a superb  quality ; fit,  in  short,  for  the 
handsomest  style  of  domestic  calamity.” 

Here  the  Squire  wants  to  know  “ whether  sorrow 
gets  more  superfine  as  it  goes  upward  in  life.” 

44  Certainly — yes.  Sir — by  all  means,”  responds 
the  clerk ; “ at  least,  a finer  texture.  The  mourning 
of  poor  people  is  very  coarse,  very ; quite  different 
from  that  of  persons  of  quality.  Canvas  to  crape, 
Sir.” 

The  lady  next  asks  if  he  has  a variety  of  half- 
mourning  ; to  which  he  replies  : 

44  O,  infinite — the  largest  stock  in  town ; full,  and 
half,  and  quarter,  and  half-quarter  mourning,  shaded 
off  from  a grief  prononce  to  the  slightest  nuance  of  re- 
gret.” 

The  lady  is  directed  to  another  counter,  and  intro- 
duced to  44  the  gent,  who  superintends  the  Interme- 
diate Sorrow  Department ;”  who  inquires  : 

44  You  wish  to  inspect  some  half-mouming,  Ma- 
dam T the  second  stage  of  distress  ? As  such,  Ma’am 
allow  me  to  recommend  this  satin — intended  for 
grief  when  it  has  subsided ; alleviate*. , you  see. 
Ma’am,  from  a dead  black  to  a dull  lead  color.  It’s 
a Parisian  novelty,  Ma’am,  called  4 Settled  Grief,* 
and  is  veiy  much  worn  by  ladies  of  a certain  age, 
who  do  not  intend  to  embrace  Hymen  a second 
time.” 

44  Old  women,  mayhap,  about  seventy,”  mutters 
the  Squire. 

44  Exactly  so,  Sir,  or  thereabout.  Not  but  what 
some  ladies,  Ma’am,  set  in  for  sorrow  much  earlier; 
indeed,  in  the  prime  of  life  ; and  for  such  cases  it  is 
a very  durable  wear ; but  pr’aps  it’s  too  lugubre : now 
here’s  another — not  exactly  black,  but  shot  with  a 
warmish  tint,  to  suit  a w oe  moderated  by  time.  The 
French  call  it  a 4 Gleam  of  Comfort.’  We’ve  sold 
several  pieces  of  it ; it’s  very  attractive ; we  consider 
it  the  happiest  pattern  of  the  season.” 

44  Yes,”  once  more  interposes  the  Squire ; “some 
people  are  very  happy  in  it,  no  doubt.” 

44  No  doubt,  Sir.  There’s  a charm  in  melancholy, 
Sir.  I’in  fond  of  the  pensive  myself.  Pr’aps,  Ma- 
’am, you  would  prefer  something  still  more  in  the 
transition  state,  as  wo  call  it,  from  grave  to  gay.  In 
that  case,  I would  recommend  this  lavender  Ducape. 
with  only  just  a souvenir  of  sorrow'  in  it ; the  slight- 
est tinge  of  mourning,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  garb 
of  pleasure.  But  possibly  you  desire  to  see  an  ap- 
propriate style  of  costume  for  the  juvenile  branches, 
when  sorrow  their  young  days  has  shaded  ? Of 
course,  a milder  degree  of  mourning  than  for  adults 
Black  would  be  precocious.  This,  Ma’am,  for  in 
stance — a dark  pattern  on  gray  ; an  interesting  dress 
Ma’am,  for  a little  girl,  just  initiated  in  the  vale  of 
tears ; only  eighteen-pence  a yard,  Ma’am,  and  war- 
ranted to  wrash.” 
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The  “ Intermediate  Sorrow  Department,”  how-  f 
ever,  derives  no  patronage  from  the  “hard  custom-  ] 
er and  we  next  find  her  in  the  “ Coiffure  Depart-  I 
rnent,”  looking  at  caps,  and  interrogating  a show-  } 
woman  in  deep  mourning,  who  is  in  attendance,  and  j 
enlarging  upon  the  beauty  of  her  fabrics:  “This  is  I 
tin*  newest  style,  Ma’am.  Affliction  is  very  much 
modernized,  and  admits  of  more  gout  than  formerly. 
S>mc  ladies,  indeed,  for  their  morning  grief  wear 
rather  a plainer  cap ; but  for  evening  sorrow',  this 
is  not  at  all  too  ornte.  French  taste  has  introduced 
very  considerable  alleviations.” 

Failing,  however,  in  “setting  her  caps ” for  the 
new  customer,  the  show  -woman  “ tries  the  handker- 
chief” enticement;  exhibiting  one  with  a fringe  of 
artificial  tears  worked  on  the  border — the  “ Larm- 
oyante”  a sweet,  pretty  idea. 

The  Squire  intimates  that  as  a handkerchief  to  be  j 
used,  it  would  most  likely  be  found  “rather  scrubby 
for  the  eyes.”  But  the  show’-woman  removes  this 
objection  : 

“ O dear,  no,  Sir — if  you  mean  wiping.  The  wet 
style  of  grief  is  quite  gone  out — quite  ! The  dry 
cry  is  decidedly  the  genteel  thing.” 

No  wonder  that  the  Squire,  as  he  left  the  estab- 
lishment w itn  his  “ better  half,”  was  fain  to  exclaim : 

“Humph!  And  so  that’s  a Mason  de  Dool ! 
Well  ! if  it’s  all  the  same  to  you,  Ma’am,  I’d  rather 
die  in  the  country',  and  be  universally  lamented  after 
the  old  fashion.” 


“ Is  that  animal  a biped,  or  a quadruped?”  asked 
one  of  the  visitors  at  a circus,  one  day,  of  a by-stand- 
er. 

“ I think,  sir,”  said  an  evident  student  of  Natural 
History,  with  bulging  eyes,  and  green  spectacles, 
44  that  the  gentleman  who  shows  the  animals  called 
it  a kangarooped  /” 


The  subjoined  epitaph,  it  is  said,  may  be  seen 
■pon  a tomb-stone  in  New’  Jersey.  It  manifests 
some  defiance  of  “public  opinion,”  not  usual  in 
grave -yard  inscriptions  : 

44  Reader,  pass  on  !— don't  waste  your  time 
O'er  bad  biography  and  bitter  rhyme  ; 

For  what  I am , this  crumbling  clay  insures, 

And  what  I was,  is  no  affair  of  yours !” 

Apropos  of  epitaphs,  is  the  following,  sent  us  by 
a correspondent  in  Montreal,  who  copied  it  from  a 
tomb-stone  in  Hadley  church-yard,  Suffolk,  England: 
“The  chanial  mounted  on  the  w \ 

* Sets  to  be  seen  in  funer 
A matron  plain  domestic 
In  care  and  pain  continu 
Not  slowr,  not  gay,  not  prodig 
Yet  neighborly  and  hospit  A 

Her  children  seven  yet  living 
Her  sixty-seventh  year  hence  did  c 
To  rest  her  body  natur 
In  hopes  to  rise  spirilu 


The  best  specimen  of  the  characteristic  ana  ut- 
terly inimitable  style  of  the  Chinese  celestials,  is 
embraced  in  the  following  certificates,  given  in  1833, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Bradford,  an 
American  physician  and  distinguished  occulist,  then 
resident  at  Macao : 

“ The  person  who  announces  his  farewell,  and 
humbly  renders  thanks,  Tsang  Ale,  knocks  head  and 
tw -;re  bows  before  the  presence  of  the  great  physi- 
cian. teacher,  and  magnate. 

“ I,  in  youth,  had  an  affliction  of  my  eyes,  and  both 
were  short  of  light ; fortunately  it  occured  that  you, 


Sir,  reached  this  land,  where  you  have  disclosed  the 
able  devices  of  your  mind,  and  used  your  skillful 
hand.  You  cut  off  a bit  of  filmy  skin,  removed  the 
blood-shot  root,  pierced  the  reflecting  pupil,  and  ex- 
tracted the  green  fluid  ; you  swept  aside  the  clouds, 
and  the  moon  was  seen  as  a gem  without  flaw.  Y ou 
spared  no  labor  nor  trouble  ; made  no  account  of  the 
expense  of  the  medicines  ; both  kept  me  in  your 
lodging-house,  and  gave  me  rice  and  tea ; truly  it  is 
what  neither  in  ancient  nor  modem  times  has  ever 
been. 

“ Now  my  eyes  are  gradually  brightening ; ten 
thousand  times  have  I to  bow  for  your  favors,  and  to 
wish,  Sir,  that  heaven  may  send  down  on  you  a hun- 
dred things  felicitous,  bestow  a thousand  things  for- 
tunate, and  give  longevity  and  riches  with  splendor 
and  affluence.  Respectfully  is  this  raised  upward  !” 

“ I,  Kwo  Tingchang,  with  a thankful  heart  return 
to  my  village  ; when  can  I make  a poor  return  for 
your  goodness  ? My  whole  family  is  grateful  for 
your  favors  ; while  w’ith  leaping  and  joy  I present 
these  expressions  thereof.  In  all  the  village  your 
fame  shall  spread.  With  gratitude  this  is  presented 
before  the  presence  of  the  great  physician  and  ven- 
erable gentleman  to  glance  at. 

“ Kwo  Tingchang  of  Heoshan  district  knocks  head, 
bows,  and  gives  thanks.” 

“ Reverently  to  take  leave,  and  give  thanks  lor  your 
great  favors.  You,  venerable  Sir,  received  me 
into  your  house,  and  attended  to  my  cure  ; you  also 
gave  me  food  and  provision,  and  made  me  dwell  in 
the  forest  of  medicines.  You  put  in  order  the  great 
principles  of  benefiting  the  world,  and  displayed  the 
skillful  hand  of  Sun  and  Hwa ; like  as  when  clouds 
are  swept  aside,  the  sun  is  seen  clear  and  pure  as 
an  autumn  spring  of  water. 

“ 1 am  now  about  to  return.  Your  grace  and  vir- 
tue I am  quite  unable  to  repay  ; but  I w ish,  Sir,  that 
heaven  may  send  down  to  you  a hundred  sources  of 
emolument,  with  sons  and  heirs  numerous  as  the 
fruitful  locusts,  and  that  your  happiness  may  equal 
the  eastern  sea,  and  your  longevity  compare  with  the 
southern  mountains.” 

“ Walking  through  a forest  of  medicines,”  in  our 
day  and  our  community,  would  be  hardly  a subject 
to  “ knock  head,  bow,  and  give  thanks”  for ! 


“ Boz,”  in  one  of  his  admirable  “ Sketches” — his 
first  efforts,  by-the-by,  but  in  many  respects  second 
to  none  of  his  after  performances — satirizes  the  ridi- 
culous names  given  to  some  of  the  English  inns,  such 
as  “ The  Black  Boy  and  Stomach-Aeke,”  “ Cat  and 
the  Larder,”  &c.,  &c.  A laughable  illustration  of 
the  folly  of  these  and  kindred  names  was  given  in  a 
London  new  spaper  “ about  those  days 

One  of  the  Dover  coaches  pulling  up  for  orders  at 
a booking-office,  the  coachman  called  out,  as  usual : 

“ Passengers  for  Dover  ?” 

“Yes  !” — roared  out  a cad — “two  Bricklayers — 
and  one  Elephant !” 

Coachman  whipped  on,  but  the  passengers  stared 
at  each  other ; when  one  asked  the  coachman  what 
the  deuce  was  meant  as  to  *'  one  Elephant  ?” 

“Hah!  hah!  hah!”  laughed  coachec — “what  a 
mistake  ! Lord  bless  you,  sir,  *tis  only  that  there 
are  tw*o  passengers  booked  at  4 the  Bricklayers’ 
Arms,’  and  one  at  the  ‘ Elephant  and  Castle  P ” 


Thackeray — who  is  presently  to  be  among  us — 
44  least  ways”  his  flunkey,  Y ellowplush,  alias 44  Jeems” 
— once  described  the  honor  which  he  had  of  intro- 
ducing the  author  of  44  Pelham,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  to  a 
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distinguished  party  among  the  “ Nobs,”  as  he  called 
them,  of  England.  The  noble  literary  Baronet  not 
having  a card  with  him  (having  come,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  not  from  his  residence,  but  from  a call 
at  the  44  Parliament  House”),  gave  the  name  to 
44  Chawls”  or  44  Jecms,”  which  name,  understanding 
rather  indistinctly,  he  announced  as  follows,  after 
throwing  wide  open  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
ushering  the  distinguished  visitor  into  the  salon : 

44  Saw-ah- Edouwawd-ah- Litting-ah- Bullwig-ah  /” 

This  announcement  must  have  sounded  rather 
oddly  to  the  44  noble  Baronet,”  as  well  as  to  the  other 
guests  with  whom  he  was  about  to  intermingle ; but 
not  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  the  following  instance, 
which,  upon  newspaper  authority,  we  pronounce  to 
be  entirely  authentic : 

44  After  the  termination  of  the  Seminole  campaign, 
General  Jackson  visited  Washington  City,  and  dur- 
ing his  stay  there,  having  occasion  to  supply  himself 
with  a nether  garment,  employed  a fashionable  tailor 
named  Ballard  to  make  it.  Ballard,  who  was  a 
very  pompous  little  fellow,  and  very  fond  of  being 
recognized  by  great  men  who  had  been  his  custom- 
ers, a few  days  after  he  had  finished  the  unmention- 
ables, seeing  the  General  in  front  of  Tennison’s 
Hotel,  in  conversation  with  some  gentlemen,  step- 
ped up  and  spoke  to  him.  The  General,  thinking 
him  some  distinguished  individual,  very  cordially 
gave  him  his  hand,  but  not  remembering  him,  in  a 
whisper  inquired  his  name.  To  which  Bullard  re- 
plied : 

44  4 1 made  your  breeches  !’ 

“The  General  deceived  by  the  sound,  immediately 
turned  to  the  company  and  introduced  him  as  Major 
Breeches — a title  which  poor  Ballard  was  afterward 
obliged  to  wear  to  the  day  of  his  death.” 

The  booksellers’  advertisements  in  England  are 
sometimes  ludicrously  abbreviated,  doubtless  to  save 
the  great  expense  of  advertising  in  the  London  jour- 
nals. The  following  is  a laughable  announcement 
of  one  among  several  evangelical  works  recently 
issued : 

44  4 Daily  Bread’ — hoards  /” 

There  is  a double  misfortune  recorded  in  the 
following  lines,  a consideration  of  which  we  com- 
mend to  all  44  callers,”  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
•4  not  at  home 

44  Two  visits  less  lucky  than  mine 
No  unfortunate  ever  could  pay  ; 

The  first  man  I called  on,  they  said. 

Was  gone  out  for  tho  whole  of  the  day. 

And  the  other— it's  certainly  true 
That  misfortunes  in  pairs  ever  como — 

Oh,  I see:  you  found  him  gone  out  too! 

No,  I didn’t : I found  him  at  home !” 

Admiral  Hawkins,  of  the  Royal  British  Navy, 
adopted  a good  plan  to  rid  his  command  of  the  re- 
proach of  profane  sw  earing  on  board  of  his  ships  : — 
that  useless  indulgence,  which  brings  no  present  or 
after  enjoyment  with  it,  and  is  the  sure  criterion  of 
a lack  of  gentlemanlike  qualities,  to  say  nothing  of 
morality  and  religion. 

Hawkins  was  a religious  man  himself,  and  he 
endeavored  to  encourage  in  his  people  those  religious 
feelings  which  they  had  rather  disregarded  than  de- 
spised ; and  after  they  had  solemnly  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  their  deliverance  when  the  ship  was  on 
fire  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  consumed,  he 
took  occasion,  with  their  general  consent, 44  to  banish 


swearing  out  of  the  three  ships.”  This  was  effected 
by  ordaining  that  in  every  ship  there  should  be  a 
ferule  given  to  the  first  who  was  44  taken  with  an 
oath.”  He  could  be  rid  of  it  only  by  taking  another 
in  the  same  offense,  when  he  was  to  give  him  a stroke 
on  the  palm,  and  transfer  to  him  the  instrument  of 
punishment.  Whoever  had  it  in  his  possession  at 
the  time  of  morning  or  evening  prayer  was  to  receive 
three  blows  from  the  captain,  or  master,  and  still  bear 
it,  till  he  could  make  a transfer  agreeable  to  the  law. 
This,  in  a few*  days, 44  brought  both  swearing  and  fer- 
ules out  of  use.  And,”  he  adds, 44  in  vices,  custom  is 
the  principal  sustenance  ; and,  for  their  reformation, 
it  is  little  available  to  give  good  counsel,  or  make 
, good  laws  and  ordinances,  except  they  be  executed.” 

! 

; A recent  French  Journal  has  the  following: 

14  Foreigners  have  the  great  advantage  of  knowing 
that  Mr.  Abel  is  authorized  to  inter  them  as  soon  as 
convenient ! Having  an  extensive  stock  of  woods  for 
coffins,  he  hopes  his  friends  will  favor  him  with  an 
early  application.  As  an  4 English  upholsterer’  he 
can  be  strongly  recommended.” 

That  is  a capital  story*  of  a wag  in  a stage-coach, 
i who  had  been  listening,  in  company  with  a number 
' of  other  passengers,  to  the  wonderful  story  of  a 
■ drover  in  the  neighborhood  through  which  they  were 
: passing,  who  fell  asleep  by  the  side  of  a lime-kiln, 
and  slept  on  while  his  leg  was  burnt  off,  and  then  got 
I up  and  asked  a man  by  whom  he  w as  roused  from 
I his  slumbers,  to  assist  him  looking  for  his  shoe.  He 
gave  the  following  fact , w hich  is  equally  credible  : 

44  A hypochondriac,  w ho  occasionally  took  odd  fan- 
cies, at  last  imagined  himself  a tea-kettle , and  sending 
the  servant  on  some  sleeveless  errand,  took  an  op- 
portunity, in  her  absence,  to  seat  himself  on  the 
kitchen  fire,  where,  on  her  return,  she  found  him 
singing.  He  then  cautioned  her  to  bew*are  how*  she 
took  off  his  lid,  lest  she  should  be  scalded  by  the 
steam,  and  would  not  consent  to  her  removing  it  till 
she  procured  the  kettle-holder,  to  save  her  fingers 
from  the  heat  of  the  handle.  He  was  at  length  res- 
cued from  his  pleasant  position,  and  a surgeon  was 
sent  for,  if  possible,  to  remedy  the  ill  consequence 
of  his  vagary,  when  he  received  additional  pleasure 
from  a persuasion  that  the  son  of  Esculapius  was  an 
tinker,  who  had  been  called  in  to  mend  him !” 

Somebody,  who  seems  to  consider  his  plan  infad- 
lible,  has  written  as  follows,  touching  the  44  Art  of 
Swimming  or  Floating 

44  Any  human  being  who  will  have  the  presence  of  mind 
to  clasp  the  hands  behind  his  back,  turn  the  face  toward 
the  zenith,  may  float  at  ease  and  in  perfect  safety,  in  tol- 
erably still  water,  ay,  and  sleep  there  no  matter  how  long. 

If,  not  knowing  how  to  swim,  you  would  escape  drown- 
ing, when  you  find  yourself  in  deep  water,  you  have  only 
to  consider  yourself  an  empty  pitcher  ; let  your  mouth  and 
nose,  and  not  the  top  part  of  your  heavy  head,  be  ti*n 
highest  part  of  you,  and  you  are  safe  ; but  thrust  up  one 
of  your  bony  hands,  and  down  you  go — turning  up  tku: 
handle  tips  over  the  pitcher.” 

Now  we  saw  an  44  Empty  Pitcher”  try  to  follow 
this  prescription  at  Dr.  Rabineau’s  Baths  at  Castle- 
Gardcn  last  summer,  and  his  44  heavy  head,”  find 
44  mouth  and  nose,”  and  every  thing  else,  44  went 
under”  quicker  than  one  could  say  44  Jack  Rob>in- 
| son.”  When  the  experimenter  came  up,  he  sputtered 
much  salt  water  from  his  mouth,  and  as  he  seized  m 
rope,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  in  no  equivocal  Ume^— 
44  Humbug  r 
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I' he  Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webster  y by  CHARLES 
Lax  man.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The 
first-fruits  of  the  loving  admiration,  which  will  long 
continue  to  collect  around  the  tomb  of  the  illustrious 
dead  the  memorials  of  friendship,  the  recollections 
of  his  early  years,  and  the  records  of  his  private  life, 
whose  majestic  beauty,  as  he  unbent  from  the  toils 
of  statesmanship  amid  the  rural  scenes  he  loved  so 
well,  forms  the  brightest  spot  in  his  history,  giving 
the  world  assurance  that  the  naturalness  of  the  man 
was  not  swallowed  up  in  the  artificial  routine  of  the 
civilian.  In  these  pages  we  sec  the  great  Webster  , 
at  home,  inhaling  the  pure  breezes  of  the  mountain 
or  the  sea,  courting  the  pleasures  of  country  life  with 
the  first  breath  of  the  morning,  sitting  under  the 
shade  of  his  ancient  elms,  raising  his  solemn  eyes  to 
the  sublime  heights  of  Kearsargc,  listening  to  the 
ocean’s  roar  as  it  broke  against  the  rocky  shores  of 
Plymouth,  admiring  the  symmetry  of  his  noble  herds, 
indulging  in  tender  reminiscences  of  his  “ dear  kin- 
dred blood,”  or  conversing  w'ith  the  gray-haired  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  with  whom  he  sported  in  his  boy- 
ish days,  as  he  revisited  the  hallowed  spot,  where 
“ the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.”  No  one 
can  read  these  touching  descriptions  w ith  a dry  eye. 
With  all  his  supremacy  of  intellect,  Mr.  Webster  had 
the  soft-heartedness  of  a woman.  He  fully  shared 
in  the  strength  and  the  weaknesses  of  our  common 
humanity.  Combined  with  his  keen  logical  under- 
standing, was  the  impulsive  gayety  of  a child.  He 
was  strong  every  way — strong  in  mind — strong  in 
passion — strong  in  his  muscular  frame,  pitching  more 
hay  of  a summer’s  afternoon  when  verging  on  the  age 
of  seventy,  than  any  man  among  twenty  lat>orcrs — 
strong  in  the  magnificent  gladiatorship  of  the  Senate  ; 
but  withal  a man  of  tender  gentleness  of  soul — at- 
tached to  children,  kind  to  animals,  beautiful  in  his 
relation  to  inferiors,  delighting  in  flowers  and  pleas- 
ant sunshine,  and  recalling  on  the  bed  of  death  the 
simple  hymns  which  he  had  heard  in  childhood  from 
rus  mother’s  lips.  These  traits  are  strikingly  re- 
vealed in  the  present  volume.  It  is  brought  out  at 
a seasonable  moment.  It  will  be  read  with  pensive 
delight  over  our  whole  broad  continent,  and  furnish 
invaluable  materials  to  the  future  biographer. 

The  Men  of  the  Times  (published  by  Redfield),  is 
designed  as  a complete  work  of  reference  on  contem- 
porary biography.  It  is  collected  from  a variety  of 
authentic  sources,  and  contains  a large  amount  of 
matter  never  before  printed.  The  notices  of  living 
statesmen  appear  to  have  been  prepared  in  the  most 
careful  manner ; and,  for  the  most  part,  are  distin- 
guished for  their  accuracy  and  impartiality.  In  bring- 
ing out  a first  edition  of  a work  of  this  kind,  many 
rreors,  defects,  and  omissions  were  unavoidable ; \ 
but,  taken  as  a whole,  this  volume  fills  an  important 
place,  as  a source  of  popular  information,  and  will  be 
likely  to  find  an  extensive  circulation. 

Selections  in  Poetry , by  Epes  SaROENT.  (Pub- 
lished by  Thomas,  Cow'perthwait  & Co.)  The  race 
of  juveniles  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  when  a 
man  of  taste  and  culture,  like  the  editor  of  this  vol- 
ume, engages  in  the  drudgery'  of  compilation  for 
their  especial  benefit.  They  are  not  likely  to  meet 
with  a more  valuable  aid  in  the  development  of  their 
poetical  talents  than  this  excellent  selection.  It  has 
been  conscientiously  prepared,  and  admirably  fulfills 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted. 


Cornish,  Lamport  and  Co.  have  issued  'The  Life , 
Character , and  Acts  of  John  the  Baptist , by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam C.  Duncan,  a work  which  fills  a place  hitherto 
unoccupied  in  theological  literature.  It  presents  a 
thorough,  critical  narrative  of  the  history'  of  John,  thc 
condition  of  the  Jewish  people  at  his  birth,  the  char- 
acter of  bis  ministry,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Christian  dispensation.  Free  from  the  destructive 
spirit  of  modem  skepticism,  it  aims  to  elucidate  the 
inartificial  statements  of  the  Gospels,  to  collect  their 
fragmentary  hints  into  a harmonic  unity,  and  thus  to 
throw  a fresh  light  and  beauty  on  the  records  of  the 
Christian  faith.  This  work  is  founded  on  the  excel 
lent  German  monograph  of  Von  Rohden,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  a mere  reproduction  of  that  treatise.  The 
aut  hor  has  pursued  a system  of  independent  research. 
While  consulting  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject, 
he  evidently  thinks  for  himself.  His  style  partakes 
of  the  lucidity  of  his  thoughts.  It  is  simple,  trans- 
parent, animated,  and  effective.  We  are  sure  that 
this  volume  will  be  w elcomed  by  all  genuine  scholars, 
both  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  a gratifying  proof  of 
the  progress  of  theological  education  in  this  country. 

Woman’s  Record , by  Sarah  Joseph  a Hale. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  Many  years 
have  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this  compre- 
hensive wrork,  which  contains  complete  and  accurate 
sketches  of  the  most  distinguished  women  in  all  ages 
of  the  w'orld,  and  in  extent  and  thoroughness  far  sur- 
passes every  previous  biographical  collection  with  a 
similar  aim.  Mrs.  Hale  has  ransacked  the  treasures 
of  history  for  information  in  regard  to  the  eminent 
women  whom  it  commemorates  ; few,  if  any,  import- 
ant names  are  omitted  in  her  volume  ; while  the 
living  celebrities  of  the  day  are  portrayed  with  a 
justness  and  delicacy  which  reflect  the  highest  honor 
on  her  impartiality  and  kindness  of  heart.  The  pic- 
ture of  woman’s  life,  as  it  has  been  developed  from 
the  time  of  the  earliest  traditions  to  the  present  date, 
is  here  displayed  in  vivid  and  impressive  colors,  and 
w'ith  a living  sympathy  which  could  flow'  only  from 
a feminine  pen.  A judicious  selection  from  the  writ- 
ings of  women  who  have  obtained  distinction  in  the 
w’alks  of  literature  is  presented,  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  comparing  the  noblestproductions  of  the 
female  mind,  and  embracing  many  exquisite  gems  of 
fancy  and  feeling.  The  biographies  are  illustrated 
by  a series  of  highly-finished  engravings,  w hich  form 
a gallery  of  portraits  of  curious  interest  to  the  ama- 
teur, as  w'ell  as  of  great  historical  value.  We  predict 
for  this  work  an  extensive  and  permanent  popularity, 
which  it  richly  deserves,  both  on  account  of  the 
originality  and  excellence  of  its  plan,  and  the  felicity 
of  its  execution.  The  authoress  has  indelibly  in- 
scribed her  name  on  the  records  of  her  sex,  and  may 
challenge  an  enviable  rank  among  the  women  of  the 
age. 

Palissy  the  Potter.  The  Life  of  Bernard  Pal  is  ay. 
by  Henry  Morley.  (Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed, 
and  Fields).  A romantic  biography  of  a self-taught 
genius,  who  flourished  during  the  age  of  the  revival 
of  letters.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  inventive 
faculties  in  the  sphere  of  decorative  Art,  as  well  a s 
for  the  originality  and  strength  of  his  personal  char- 
acter. His  career  presents  a vivid  illustration  of  the 
condition  of  society  in  Europe,  three  centuries  ago, 
and  is  described  by  the  writer  with  great  picturesque 
effect. 
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Essays  on  the  Progress  of  Nations , by  Ezra  C. 
Seaman.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  Anew 
and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  a useful  statistical 
work,  which  has  obtained  the  rank  of  a leading  au- 
thority among  American  publications  on  the  subject. 
It  includes  an  account  of  the  population  of  Europe 
and  America — the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe, 
at  different  periods — and  the  productive  industry  of 
the  countries  where  agriculture  and  manufactures 
have  received  the  greatest  development.  In  con- 
nection with  the  statistical  details,  that  arc  pro- 
fusely furnished,  the  author  discusses  the  principles 
of  political  economy,  and  the  sources  of  national 
progress  and  happiness.  The  work  exhibits  rare 
industry,  an  enlightened  judgment,  and  a familiar 
acquaintance  with  statistical  facts  that  is  seldom 
met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  publi- 
cists. It  must  serve  as  a standard  of  reference  to 
all  future  inquiries  on  the  comprehensive  topics  to 
which  it  is  devoted. 

The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern States , by  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow.  (New  Orleans  : 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow.)  We  have  in  this  work  an  ample 
and  interesting  collection  of  facts  in  regard  to  the 
history,  population,  geography,  industrial  products, 
internal  improvements,  commerce,  and  slavery  sta- 
tistics of  the  South  and  West.  The  editor,  who 
enjoys  a highly  honorable  reputation,  as  the  con- 
ductor of  the  able  commercial  Review  to  which  his 
name  is  attached,  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  these  volumes,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  pens  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. His  work  is  important  on  account  of  its  ex- 
tensive statistical  and  industrial  information.  It 
contains  several  elaborate  essays  of  great  value.  It 
is  still  more  important  in  a national  point  of  view, 
making  the  different  parts  of  the  Union  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  and  increasing  the  attach- 
ment of  all  to  the  general  interests  of  their  common 
country. 

A superb  edition  of  Bailey’s  Festus  has  been 
issued  in  Boston  by  B.  B.  Mussey.  The  character 
of  this  remarkable  poem — remarkable  both  for  its 
genius  and  its  errors — has  been  too  much  discussed 
to  need  further  comment  here.  Its  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers could  not  w'ish  to  see  it  in  more  beautiful 
costume  than  that  which  it  has  received  from  the 
present  publisher.  His  edition  is  unrivaled  as  a 
sumptuous  specimen  of  American  typography. 

The  History  of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.,  by  W.  M. 
Thackeray.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Thackeray  in 
this  country  was  not  needed  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  the  American  public  in  regard  to  this  latest  pro- 
duction of  his  versatile,  creative  pen.  Though  ex- 
hibiting little  resemblance  to  Vanity  Fair  or  Pen- 
dennis,  it  betrays  the  rare  spirit  of  observation,  the 
shrewd  insight  into  the  weaknesses  of  man,  and  the 
wonderful  facility  of  hitting  off  character  by  a few* 
bold  touches,  which  distinguish  the  more  recent 
writings  of  the  author.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne.  The  hero,  who  tells  his  own 
story,  was  a colonel  in  her  Majesty’s  service.  He 
thus  introduces  himself  to  the  notice  of  his  readers: 
“ Lives  that  have  noble  commencements  have  often 
no  better  endings  ; it  is  not  without  a kind  of  awe 
and  reverence  that  an  observer  should  speculate 
upon  such  careers  as  he  traces  the  course  of  them. 
I have  seen  too  much  of  success  in  life  to  take  off 
my  hat  and  huzza  to  it,  as  it  passes  in  its  gilt  coach: 
and  would  do  my  little  part  with  ray  neighbors  on 
foot  that  they  should  not  gape  with  too  much  won- 


der, nor  applaud  too  loudly.  Is  it  the  Lord  Mayor 
going  in  state  to  mince-pies  and  the  Mansion  House  ? 
Is  it  poor  Jack  of  Newgate’s  procession,  with  the 
sheriff  and  javelin-men,  conducting  him  on  his  last 
journey  to  Tyburn?  I look  into  my  heart,  and  think 
I am  as  good  as  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  know'  I am  as 
bad  as  Tyburn  Jack.  Give  me  a chain  and  a red 
gowm,  and  a pudding  before  me,  and  1 could  play 
the  part  of  Alderman  very  well,  and  sentence  Jack 
after  dinner.  Starve  me,  keep  me  from  books  and 
honest  people,  educate  me  to  love  dice,  gin,  and 
pleasure,  and  put  me  on  Hounslow  Heath,  with  a 
purse  before  me,  and  I will  take  it.  1 And  I shall 
be  deservedly  hanged,’  say  you,  wishing  to  put  an 
end  to  this  prosing.  I don’t  say  no.  I can’t  but 
accept  the  world  as  I find  it,  including  a rope’s  end, 
as  long  as  it  is  in  fashion.”  The  plot  gives  occa- 
sion to  the  introduction  of  several  celebrated  his- 
torical characters,  who  are  made  to  play  their  parts 
with  consummate  effect.  In  the  style,  we  find  a 
smack  of  the  olden  time,  forming  an  appropriate 
dress  for  the  incidents  which  are  related.  (Publish- 
ed by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Village  Life  in  Egypt , by  Bayle  St.  John.  (Pub- 
lished by  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields.)  A new  book 
of  Oriental  travels  by  the  lively  author  of  “ The 
Libyan  Desert.”  In  a gTeat  measure  it  occupies 
different  ground  from  that  traversed  by  previous 
tourists.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  sketches  of  the 
agricultural  laboring  classes,  and  furnishes  a neces- 
sary supplement  to  our  already  copious  library  of 
works  on  the  East.  The  author  writes  w’ith  un- 
tiring vivacity,  and  conveys  a gTeat  amount  of  really 
important  information  in  a style  as  pleasant  as  the 
intelligent  chit-chat  of  a friend. 

Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in  En- 
gland, by  Fred.  L.  Olmstead.  (Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam  and  Co.)  A second  series  of  the  desul- 
tory, but  frank  and  genial  papers  on  rural  life  in  En- 
gland, which  have  been  received  with  a good  deal  of 
interest  by  the  public.  Mr.  Olmstead  is  a shrewd, 
observing,  free-spoken  Yankee — with  none  of  the 
stiffness  of  the  professed  author — and  rejoicing  in  the 
fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  orchards  and  grain-fields 
of  old  England.  Some  of  the  best  things  in  his  book 
are  the  descriptions  of  his  off-hand  conversations 
with  people  he  met  by  the  road-side,  at  cottage -doors, 
or  in  stage-coaches ; and  the  next  best,  are  his  re- 
marks on  English  agriculture.  His  book  is  emi- 
nently popular,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and 
can  not  fail  to  be  a favorite  with  the  great  mass  of 
readers. 

Little  Silverstring  is  the  title  of  a neat  volume  of 
talcs  and  poems  for  the  young,  by  William  Oland 
Bourne,  published  by  Charles  Scribner.  Breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  pure  and  tender  moral  senti- 
ment, and  executed  with  superior  literary  taste,  this 
unpretending  work  may  safely  be  recommended  to 
parents  as  adapted  to  make  a worthy  and  agreeable 
inmate  of  their  domestic  circle. 

Garden  Walks  with  the  Poets , by  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Kirkland.  A bouquet  of  the  most  fragrant  flowers 
has  here  been  arranged  in  a tempting  form  by  the 
tasteful  hand  of  the  accomplished  editress.  The 
volume  consists  of  selections  from  favorite  American 
and  English  poets,  relating  to  the  Garden  and  its 
accompaniments.  No  theme,  except  Love,  has  been 
so  fruitful  of  exquisite  poetry  as  this.  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land has  rifled  the  choicest  treasures  of  EngLish 
verse  for  the  materials  of  her  beautiful  holiday -offer- 
ing, of  which  neither  the  charm  nor  the  value  will 
pass  away  with  the  ephemeral  gift-booke  of  the 
season.  (Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  and  i o.) 
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Harper  and  Brothers  have  issued  a convenient 
library  edition  of  G rote’s  History  of  Greece , whose 
rare  merits  have  elicited  a universal  tribute  of  ad- 
miration from  intelligent  students  of  Greek  literature. 
In  acuteness  and  extent  of  research,  comprehensive- 
ness of  scope,  and  depth  of  critical  discussion,  this 
history  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
living  English  scholarship.  Its  vivid  portraitures 
revive  the  fading  glories  of  ancient  Greece,  while 
its  profound  analytic  investigations  throw  light  over 
many  an  obscure  comer  in  her  traditional  history. 

Stories  of  Ancient  Rome , by  F.  W.  Ricord.  (Pub- 
lished by  M.  W.  Dodd.)  Pleasant  specimens  of  the 
romance  of  history.  They  may  serve  as  baits  to  the 
young  student  till  he  is  prepared  to  examine  the 
authentic  memorials  of  ancient  Rome,  in  the  dis- 
criminating pages  of  Niebuhr  and  Arnold. 

Comparative  Physiognomy , by  James  W.  Red- 
firld.  An  ingenious  and  amusing  comparison  of 
men  and  animals  in  regard  to  form  and  feature. 
With  much  that  is  purely  fanciful,  and  with  fre- 
quent exaggeration  of  the  truth,  the  work  betrays 
a remarkable  keenness  of  olwervation,  and  is  filled 
with  significant  suggestions  to  the  student  of  human 
nature.  The  profuse  pictorial  illustrations  with 
which  it  is  embellished,  present  an  irresistible  ap- 
peal to  the  risible  faculties,  in  their  nice  shadings- 
off  between  caricature  and  reality.  (Published  by 
Redfield.) 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  a complete 
edition  of  Dickens’s  Christmas  Stories  in  one  hand- 
some volume,  which  will  go  the  rounds  of  many 
families  w ith  the  compliments  of  the  season. 

3fy  Life  and  Acts  in  Hungary , by  ARTHUR  Gor- 
uki.  This  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  notorious 
Hungarian  commander  presents  a complete  view  of 
his  career  during  the  campaign  of  1848  and  1849. 
It  will  be  read  with  profound  interest  both  by  the 
partisans  and  opposers  of  Kossuth.  Written  with 
spirit  and  frankness,  it  gives  the  best  defense  of  the 
author,  of  which  his  conduct  was  susceptible.  The 
details  concerning  the  Hungarian  war  are  in  many 
respects  new,  and  should  be  studied  by  all  who  pre- 
tend to  impartiality  in  the  formation  of  their  opinions. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs , by  JOHN  Ken- 
rick.  (Published  by  Redfield.)  A work  of  profound 
antiquarian  interest,  embracing  the  discoveries  of  the 
innumerable  travelers,  artists,  interpreters,  and  crit- 
ics w ho  have  made  the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt  the 
object  of  devoted  study  for  the  last  half-century.  It 
is  the  fruit  of  extensive  learning  and  research,  and 
must  form  the  standard  authority,  for  a long  time  to 
come,  on  Egyptian  archaeology  and  history. 

The  Eagle  Pass , by  Cora  Montgomery.  (Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam  and  Co.)  A series  of  graphic 
descriptive  sketches  of  society  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 
Though  bearing  the  name  of  a lady  on  the  title  page, 
the  work  is  written  with  masculine  strength  and 
spirit.  As  the  result  of  personal  observation  by  an 
acute  and  intelligent  eye-witness,  it  forms  a valuable 
addit  ion  to  our  knowledge  of  border-life  in  the  South- 
west. 

Pioneer  Women  of  the  West,  by  Mrs.  ELLET. 
(Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  This  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  wives  and  mothers  who 
bore  a part  in  the  struggles  of  the  early  pioneers  in 
the  Western  wilds.  Mrs.  Ellet  is  familiar  with  this 
branch  of  the  American  annals.  She  has  given  much 
time  to  research  on  the  subject.  Her  inquiries  have 
been  attended  with  remarkable  success.  Gathering 
a rich  fund  of  local  anecdote  and  tradition,  furnished 
with  interesting  details  by  the  descendants  and  the 


acquaintances  of  her  subjects,  and  in  many  cases 
visiting  the  scenes  of  their  adventures,  she  has  ob- 
tained abundant  materials  for  an  attractive  work,  and 
has  wrought  them  up  with  evident  ability  and  good 
taste.  Her  volume,  though  full  of  interest  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  is  especially  adapted  for  circula- 
tion at  the  Great  West. 


The  following  estimate  of  Hawthorne  and 
Brownson  by  a London  critical  journal  is  more 
curious  than  discriminating.  “ Hawthorne  is  one  of 
the  few  intellectual  Americans  who  have  left  behind 
them  the  extravagances  of  Transcendentalism  with- 
out being  doomed  to  nourish  feelings  of  remorse  or 
disappointment,  or  being  impelled  to  still  more  dan- 
gerous companionship  with  the  impracticable  and 
absurd.  What  a difference  between  him  and  Ores- 
tes Brownson,  who  has  just  republished  in  a col- 
lective form  a volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  chiefly 
on  Theology , Politics , and  Socialism  ! Brownson  is 
a very  clever,  accomplished,  and  resolute  man,  who 
was  brought  up  a strict  Presbyterian,  then  became 
a Unitarian  and  Univerealist,  presently  falling  among 
New  England  Transcendentalists,  he  out-Hegelized 
Hegel  and  out-Proudhonized  Proudhon.  Now’,  he 
is  an  ultra-Romanist,  and  is  commencing  a platform- 
crusade  against  Protestantism,  like  which  there  has 
been  nothing  so  insane  since  Don  Quixote  took  the 
field.” 


OfCHAMBERs’s  edition  of  Burns’s  Lifeand  Works, 
republished  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  the  London 
Critic  remarks,  “ The  volumes  before  us  contain  al- 
most  every  line  that  has  been  preserved  of  Burns’s 
own,  and  perhaps  every  fact  of  the  slightest  import 
that  has  been  recorded  respecting  him,  his  associates, 
and  his  circumstances.  Bums’s  poems  and  letter* 
(including  those  to  Clarinda,  from  the  authorized 
edition),  are  arranged  in  strict  chronological  order, 
are  the  prime  materials  of  the  work  ; and  Mr.  Cham- 
bers’s connecting  biographical  narrative,  and  instruct- 
ive subsidiary  appendices,  elucidate  them,  their 
author,  and  their  authorship.  A sleepless  editorial 
industry  has  succeeded  in  discovering  many  new 
pieces  and  letters  of  the  poet’s,  not  printed  even  in 
* The  People’s  Edition ;’  among  the  former,  a num- 
ber of  hitherto  unpublished  stanzas  from  the  first 
draught  of  the  beautiful  poem,  The  Vision.  Instead, 
too,  of  a meagre  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  work, 
each  Scottish  word  or  phrase,  unintelligible,  or  hardly 
intelligible  to  the  Southron,  has  its  English  equiva- 
lent in  the  margin,  or  a fuller  explanation  in  a foot 
note,  an  improved  arrangement  w’hich  shows  its  ad- 
vantages on  its  face.  Altogether,  the  present  may 
be  confidently  pronounced,  from  a bibliographical 
point  of  view,  to  be  the  edition  of  Bums.  A bio- 
graphical industry,  not  less  sleepless  than  the  editor- 
ial, has  collected  from  far  and  near,  all  old  facts 
respecting  Bums’s  life  ; not  merely  from  professed 
biographies,  but  from  fugitive  sketches  and  anec 
dotical  papers,  deep-buried  in  forgotten  numbers  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  new  facts,  again, 
are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  valuable, 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  Bums’s  sister,  from  local 
tradition,  from  communications  of  acquaintances  and 
friends  of  the  poet’s  ; and  the  whole  is  conveyed  in 
a pleasant,  easy,  lively  style,  which  is  occasionally 
suspended  for  the  introduction  of  some  more  elabor- 
ate sketch  of  Scottish  life  or  scenery,  or  for  some 
grave  passage  of  generalizing  and  moralizing  reflec- 
tion, such  as  the  life  of  Bums  so  often  gives  occa- 
sion lor.  Here  certainly  we  miss  the  qualities  which 
mark  some  of  Bums’s  other  critics,  commentators 
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and  biographers — the  severe  dignity  of  Wordsworth, 
the  vivid  energy  of  Lockhart,  the  softly-flowing  gen- 
iality of  Allan  Cunningham,  Carlyle’s  lofty,  and  Wil- 
son’s bursting  eloquence ; but,  having  regard  to  its 
spirit,  we  must  pronounce  Mr.  Chambers’s  biogra- 
phical treatment  to  be  not  only  excellent,  but  admir- 
able. Friendly  without  indulgence,  moral  without 
prudery,  he  neither  patronizes  nor  panegyrizes  his 
hero;  and,  on  some  questions  of  real  difficulty  and 
complacency,  he  seems  to  us  to  display  a delicacy  of 
judgment  which  leaves  all  former  biographers  behind 
him.” 


Sir  Francis  Head  has  in  the  press  an  account  of 

A Fortnight  in  Ireland. Mr.  Thackeray’s  new 

novel,  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond , Esq.,  is  being 
printed  at  Leipzig,  in  an  edition  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  author. 


A publication  of  much  interest  to  Biblical  students 
is  announced  in  London,  under  the  title  of  The 
Chronological  Old  Testament.  A similar  version  of 
the  New  Testament , by  the  same  editor,  has  been 
received  with  favor  by  theologians  and  scholars. 
The  Old  Testament  w ill  afford  more  scope  for  critical 
and  philological  illustration.  The  English  authorized 
version  will  be  compared  with  the  original,  and  with 
all  the  versions  in  Walton’s  Polyglott  Bible,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  the  translation  more  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  Hebrew’  text,  and  more  uniform  in 
its  renderings.  Notes  and  comments  w’ill  be  ap- 
pended to  the  text.  The  division  of  the  books  into 
paragraphs  and  sections  w ill  be  according  to  a new 
arrangement.  The  first  part,  containing  Genesis, 
will  appear  in  January. 


Jt  has  been  proposed  to  place  a memorial  to  the 
poet  Wordsworth  in  the  church  now  rebuilding  at 
Cockennouth.  It  is  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  where 
he  received  the  first  elements  of  his  education,  in 
the  Endowed  School  adjoining  the  church-yard.  His 
father,  also,  was  buried  near  the  chancel ; and  here, 
in  his  gray  hairs  and  honors,  often  he  stood  and  com- 
muned in  spirit  with  his  departed  parent ; but  as  yet 
no  public  testimony  has  been  raised  in  a locality  so 
much  associated  with  the  poet’s  personal  history.  It 
is  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  the  great  five-light  east  window  of 
the  chancel  should  be  a Memorial  Window,  filled 
with  Scriptural  subjects,  and  inscribed  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Wordsworth. 


At  Toulouse  M.  Vestrepain,  a patois  poet,  was 
permitted  to  read  to  the  President  a poetical  address 
exhorting  him  to  create  a new’  order  for  poets,  to  be 
called t4  The  Legion  of  Apollo,”  the  members  of  which 
would  be  decorated  with  the  cross  of  honor  of  the 
Troubadours.  The  Prince  promised  to  take  the  re- 
quest into  consideration. 


It  is  well  knowm  that  the  Sultan  has  made  a con- 
cession to  M.  Lamartine  of  an  extensive  farm  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna.  M.  Lamartine  has 
leased  it  to  an  English  gentleman  on  certain  condi- 
tions, which  have  not  been  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. An  Armenian  company,  however,  offered  a 
sum  of  £800  per  annum  for  twenty-five  years,  on  the 
Government  conditions,  which  has  been  agreed  upon, 
and  ratified  by  all  parties. 


The  Madrid  Gazette  publishes  a Royal  decree  pro- 
hibiting M.  Alexandre  Dumas’s  11  History  of  the 
Political  and  Private  Life  of  Louis  Philippe.” 


The  German  translation  of  Victor  Hugo’s  m Na- 
poleon le  Petit,”  just  published,  has  been  seized  in 
all  the  booksellers’  shops  in  Berlin,  and  confiscated. 
The  sale  of  the  French  edition  has  not  been  pro 
hibited. 


Since  Victor  Hugo’s  “ Napoleon  le  Petit”  has 
been  added  to  the  list  of  forbidden  books  in  Vienna, 
it  has  been,  says  the  Times  correspondent,  in  great 
request. 


“ Last  week,”  says  the  Vienna  correspondent  oi 
the  Times , 11  a work  on  the  Austrian  Revolution,  by 
Mr.  Stiles,  who  was  the  Charge  d’ Affairs  of  the 
United  States  here  during  1848,  was  prohibited,  al- 
though it  contained  little  or  nothing  calculated  to 
give  offense  to  Government.” 


Henry  Konig,  an  author  of  some  standing  in 
Germany,  has  published  a book  containing  the  au- 
tobiography of  an  author.  The  German  papers,  which 
go  to  great  lengths  in  praising  this  w'ork,  say  that  it 
is  “ full  of  charming  sketches  and  pleasing  details.” 


The  latest  number  of  the  Singapore  Free  Press 
reports  that  Madame  Pfeiffer  was  at  Samba,  and 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Pontianak  en  route  to  Bata- 
via. She  had  visited  the  wild  and  independent 
Dyak  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Lufar  and  Batang- 
Lufar  rivers,  and  on  the  Rekaniet  mountains.  The 
river  Batang-Lufar  took  her  into  the  small  lakes  of 
Bunot  and  Taomen,  from  which  she  reached  the 
magnificent  stream,  the  Kapuas.  After  visiting  Sing- 
tang,  Sangan,  and  other  places,  she  reached  Ponti- 
anak. By  the  interference  of  the  Dutch  authorities 
at  Pontianak,  she  visited  the  diamond  mines  of  Lan- 
dak,  and  several  of  the  most  interesting  Dyak  tribes. 
Every  where  the  enterprising  traveler  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  she  describes  herself  as  being  conveyed 
and  escorted  in  “ almost  triumphal  style.” 


Iceland,  say  the  Continental  papers,  has  just  lost 
her  most  accomplished  linguist — Dr.  Egilsson. 
Fortunately,  he  lived  to  finish  his  great  work,  a 
Dictionary  of  the  old  Norse  poetical  language,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Eddas,  Sagas,  poems,  &c.,  of  Nor- 
way and  Iceland.  This  storehouse  of  philological 
research,  in  which  the  explanations  are  given  in 
Latin,  will,  it  is  added,  shortly  be  published  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries. 


The  distinguished  Humboldt  has  been  seriously 
ill,  but  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  his  usual  scientific  avocations. 
He  is  said,  in  letters  from  Berlin,  to  be  employed 
three  or  four  hours  a day  on  another  volume  of  the 
11  Cosmos” — which  it  is  thought  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  press.  He  has  entered  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

From  Dorpat,  in  Livonia,  we  hear  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  oldest  of  the  professors  in  that  Russian 
University— Dr.  Charles  de  Morgenstkrn.  Dr 
De  Morgenstem  had  occupied  the  chair  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Philology  there  for  the  long  period  of  half 
a century,  less  a year.  He  was  the  creator  of  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  and  of  the  Library  of  th*- 
University  at  Halle,  where  he  had  first  professed, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Philological  Seminary,  ami 
of  the  Normal  School,  at  Dorpat.  In  his  persoi; 
learning  had  been  decorated  by  the  hands  of  two 
sovereigns — the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas 
and  many  well-known  works,  in  Latin  and  in  Gcr 
man,  remain  to  attest  his  titles. 
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oriiif  pelU^ar.  The  honjrmUf  is  a striped  pattern  and  loose  garments,  *uefe  aa 

imfaUftig  ^elVet,  TheTtrWre  three  groups  of  stripes  large  enpev.  without  « seam,  w ith  )m\  ft  *ii«pie  opcii- 
*u  <iie-  shiffc  The  »dgfi  the  irons,  of  ike  tippet/  tug  at  the  shies  tor  thf>  anus;  the  SiUnan,  ft  ki?c 
iuui  the  ki&eit&,  is  made  by  means  of  bands  cut  out  travaiing  cloak,  reaching  nearly  as  low  as  the  drvv, 
of  the  latttlT  und  sewed  on.  The  hows  of  thtr aleevea,  having  n large  uupe  The  ornaments  of  these  g&r- 
neck,  amj  waist,,  an* 'watered  silk  of  the  some  colot  meats  eonaist.  of  velvet  hands  at  different  heightsr. 
The  rtyliaGr  'end  tmdot  slWites  are  modern  guipure  disposed  in  senes,  or  put  an  as  borders  ; of  velvet 
vtith  Tie?  und^dr?-^*  is  nhbe  cur  from  the  t'iof'p., f^,/tprh<-*  stamped  with 

rnU'dh? -s/uj  jtlumfcted >*d.h‘  try-  <if  t&ifi 

floui t>"v  at-  tifey^ki'sifW  codk'i  *tnd  1 b?o< ,.  irrvnf  vr  Tdfc 

pb*M  in  *m*U  flail*.  f of  Me-  » d.Wu  with  th*i  Sf  vi.r 

:_vrtt!  dh>  danv>f  Tatdri*  i'bv-W  fb*. • velvet.  ■•Sndhijr  £?ir- 
^ j fnr.nhert- iV  Pr>MdvgS;^‘  .d 

^*^§te*$PSK  **>:'  th«  t>reiVrrvnirti>  'rltPWSt-**.  Ftowt  rwi, 

; V-i!  .«nd  <iry  i*  <•<£?/>. 

Jj  *pjahTk,  ; • 'dAU^T-^t  -Ufo  ino<\rx»;lpAh^-  vUv«*y 

P i unai**  VojJ/<vty$g. 

T h,v  f *)vv v??<rs •bfwtfipp  t'W"  *- 


Affc  foUjrtjfc;  V.  HIV 

■ • ■ • • -•  -•••■.•  r*, 

o«ccrrtSv^  >:«|  tb»  . trioiucco^ jv ui»j*{ywd  </  '*+.#}'&  ***v-u* 

» '?:•  ••  1v'.?V!-*»  /•« ..•  ;i-d“  rtf  ft  i-  4>  Oftro. 

rrl'-  l Alfa  i«vv  r}rt\v,\rp.v  ft/  fCB  iCt^-Wdt^ch,  'The 

%rjit  mf 'mfawivfc few*. 

TtV  ;«>f  .4*to&  *V-Wi*l  »ou/\u,v.tjl  .0  fJUi.v^rt, 


• . :P}f?.vA v?; '. A^HtVvt  (Pms“. 

SJjdW:*  ly».\i’.Vau\  > 

tl? •*  :/*.»•  in i '.*  4 ^ .Vc-d.  •.*.  -v-  'v . •'■  • ■ • - 
p«4>d’  WxVi^sa  vdfi^  Wtifapthi**  rtt*  tnr%, 
awl'uVi'ldstv  Uib  wWt’H  jwv.s  nu*  |»H:  tV- 

'bu«ffiirth  ll^i fv  »d  ^ hit c ifiivniu  tbl 

filWt  »<»  •t.udosttch,  ,l’ihh/'Mf» 

a«pv5»('  fnt>n  tnp  tHitionn  bat  ,i  r§  i^uol  td  w-  % }w 
uAirtlM^K,  Wk;r.i>  rl^ps  i»y  >fnyrd.  m*in  th 
eti'tt'iaMtt  of  t>*d  o»Hv»  yPK  ^<i  f hytft  of  .iky 

t>v.t,.,(,  i..-.r  ^u»>  ;•  ti)fW  ;,'il' 

Whtefr  its  i|  pMtfM $ . 

'‘ttttm  tbHv  ;vtrmu  ^a.*f  »hwvn  d* 

U»{>.  ^Wpoth*  fifi>'>*\y;m  »vpr/i/r  v.A  >vimV/»‘ -tjrfi 

pr.v-P  cvv'C'  f'Vi*>  ividy  **Ah>?hy.  If  i‘Ah\^ 

faii.il,  rti’d  Jftraior  rvi-tr/ai^rt/Ti/ . -C  if  ^dh 

' A .vk’.Mid  ****  H 

V f>|:  x|iv:  >;?jW  is’.eriivoc^dw^t'  k W '*■***»*■'  vy'Ac.'  d 
TfV^v,  ••  of  '+Klvr*d  Hfayfa'  ia  <4t  A-Jfii* 

Tit*.-  *4 in  45  vClfewi;  <i  /u»  ^I'rirtc/  VV/tfeirv’d 
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IS  OF  TTTE  BOI-Y  rl* A'JfJD  3*  cf  A,t*14a 

BT  JACOB  A nm%'?  s*U)cl  TjlV 

%«r  petfiptoihtr  'r aTVirtv t » s *W  terrtforrhy 

M J . NT  *.  to? At  -M^if ; '':-»S^'. v TW**: : 

nip  KT^nr/*..  ; •r, ^ri-^.t . I#i)inrli»»';nf/-.i^.  por&Min. f-craiinsnion.  'err-  . 

ration  &f  the  cirtwrti  Tfim  tw^js.  ak  i«;  Ws^fc.  .Uw  vast  moUntatnoUiC  'region, 

u Ihe  Uml  of  Canaan* lVc»rr>  Sipjdj&mf  it s surcoo mling  «ummi  ia- cmt  - 

■w  u jjf  re  g o rdcd,  rnu^i  Wp  /*Anift4^r^  * aAithte.  the  highest  j>eaks,  lktWye$t  them,  Thu* 
r oio?<i  remurkaMe  tf^nsiHcutv,^  htf’ii ' if^i*>n.  a*  has  * [ready  been  intimated,  i*  one  of 
d in  the  whole  coBrso  of  humeri b»>*  • the  ouwt;  e*traonlmafy  ir»cm  of  crjtmtTy  ou  rite' 
rv  thing  cornu-rtcd  with  it  \v^<  t >»rv  : sr'hte'  It  py  tends  io»m  the  *We>  of  ;ttm  Medi-- 
The  tend  which  IhtV  anrahoifUtfed  | h'mhc*arn  oft  tips  north,  to  the  poi n t of  hi f urrV 
from,  the  land,  which  they  fled  ‘ tioii  of  the  i.Vid  .Vi  on  the  *>outh.-  a distaft.ee 
w intervening  wddenu.***  <h>v?ugh  ;.  of  nearly  -two  hundred  ?uik'S>  and  «ta  breadth. 


»u« ait* * i r Aord t u n.rv  A tvlkde  p$m 
pv.  jt  the  command  of  God,  peace* 
aldy  vriih<I raw  from  a conOitjoif 
Apparently  lkjp*i*6» 

■Wn*iijijK  and  1*5  oneutid  the  Kimu 
^mU  citiAUcipfite  themselves  fr*my 
‘;4^Ty,'*nter  upon  a long  tnjgVn? 

Our,  atid  found  a kingdom  At  the 
b^nYie  nee  merit  of  their  undertak- 
ing-, they  had  no  organaAfitftiv  no 
IhtAvft  tfttT  bckmmkdged  leader*. 
ondcrPUn^ng  of 

pi/xn  Th*  country  which  ?h(\  i?  h 
rib?  a tfrof  lowly  Voltey 

county  Critic.  who*?  1*#$^ 

*4prpHht  wOi,  and  ievrhw«*e  tu< 

'$$$$  tn  id!  a*  they  gOttcthB# 

*0  ihw  prbd  art* , The  tattd  wUklj 
they  werA  to,  mnupOORMH, 
rugged . ‘ ^nd  stern  ; ftmit|A;  • tritfevd.'  h'u't'-^ihl  and 
^mwI  jir» .chanM'tt’T,  and  ahundanUy  pfiTvidcd  with 
i\te  4ue:ar.v  txf  re^istviiirT  the  attempt*  Af  the  huo- 
l<#n4*o,m  t ii  jiuhJnc  it  Then  the  dreary  tract 
i>f  st&ulriuj-  thnn^h  Which  ilry  «n.itJcnly  cxifran- 
tiatiori  had  to  march  on  il*  way  tot  it*5? 
W tor,  i*  in  All  wu*  of  the  moet 

rr>>n*}tfrrfiil  cnhfofth^dfi*  which  the  surface  of 
!.fw?  ciixiU  presOTiU  v , - . ' > t /\  ] ;' 

TViC  WILDERS  Cay. 

The ■\*\Uforzic‘S&< ,-£i*»'  if  is  cajfexh  through  wJiieh 
•ite  children  cf  Israel  jtmn»cvei!  in  their  mi 


wtipm  m 

rr*.  . ;Vv*  a 

lStA  St  .4:  i‘-,  <§••'  : 


The  Jwholc  of  this  vkst  region  forms  ono  wiiir 
expanse  of  stnpr*mhnja  anA)  firjh|»it»c  dcsnUifion 
The  scenery  is  infini.tcJjr  varied,  hut  ih<*  &litihst 
toraT  ahsenre  of  rain,  vrhirh  cliUTa r tori rrj*  t hi* 
pttreitm  of  the  w orld,  condoians  nil  aliko,  mount- 
ain side,  vaiicv,  and  plain,-  to  perpetual  harr«n- 
ness 


The  mountains  conaini  of  mk^’d  roc  ks, 
the  valleys  arr  dfv  and  .Barren  ravines,  and  the 
jdjiris,  iristniuf  o(  hemg  elnrhed,  like  olfwr  plaink. 
with  Verdure  au<‘  henuty,  are  wasted  of  dritVing 
aandYs  and,  a/id  iie$ol^(e.  'there  are  no  r)vera  r 
foe  rivers  are  1 he . oif*p ring  >:*(  rain.  T!p?ir  p'iao?: 
i*  supplied  y ith  ilrv  hnd  (isolate  gullrysf  Which 
ifayecfte  tim  emintry  in  every  .■part ;,  mteiincrinp , 
tJic  pUonv,  atid  di mltng  the  mountain  ranges 


t £)ftwA,  anrmJiiip  to  A»i  i&f  Cnngrc^,  in  litv  yetfr 
iAMjjfjr  IT^rf«T  ami  Breihffre,  in  tbr  c.ierk*»  Offirr  t#f  the 
CVo^t  lff  the  SbiithiVrjY  District  v*f  Nxm  Vr»rk 
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from  each  other,  and  by  presenting  every  where 
to  the  eye  of  the  weary  and  thirsty  traveler,  the 
lifeless  and  withered  inr6e  and  emblem  of  the 
flowing  stream,  tormenting  him  with  perpetual 
tantalizings. 

The  country,  however,  after  all,  desolate  as  it 
is,  is  not  totally  barren.  The  mysterious  and 
omnipresent  principle  of  life,  develops  itself  in 
some  form  or  other  in  the  wildest  and  most  des- 
olate regions ; and  even  this  desert  has  its  plants, 
its  animals,  its  fruits,  its  dowers,  and  its  human 
inhabitants.  Rainless  as  the  region  is  called, 
clouds  are  sometimes  formed  in  its  skies,  and 
showers  of  rain  at  distant  intervals  descend 
upon  the  mountains.  These  showers,  although 
they  are  too  scanty  and  too  infrequent  to  fertil- 
ize the  surface  of  the  ground  where  they  fall, 
nevertheless  furnish  some  supply  of  water  for 
the  subterranean  strata.  Through  these  they 
slowly  percolate,  in  crevices  of  the  rock,  or 
through  porous  beds  of  sand,  until  they  at 
length  find  outlets  in  the  lower  valleys,  where 
they  form  pools  or  springs,  issuing  from  beneath 
the  rocks,  and  fertilizing  for  a little  distance,  the 
dell  into  which  they  flow.  Sometimes  extensive 
valleys  are  thus  made  permanently  fruitful.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  too,  there  is  a suffi- 
cient degree  of  rain  and  dew  to  produce  in  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  quite  an  abundant  cov- 
ering of  shrubs  and  herbage.  The  plants  that 
grow  in  these  situations  are  of  course  adapted, 
in  the  constitutions  which  nature  has  given 
them,  to  the  strange  conditions  under  which 
they  live  ; while  the  animals  that  feed  upon  the 
plants  are  all  provided  with  a peculiar  organiza- 
tion, adapted  to  the  extraordinary  exigencies  to 
which  they  are  always  liable  to  be  exposed. 
Thus  the  country  through  which  the  children 
of  Israel  had  to  pass,  though  called  a wilder- 
ness, was  really,  in  some  measure,  stocked  with 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  it  was  inhabited 
from  the  earliest  times  by  wandering  tribes  of 
half-civilized  men,  who  obtained  their  subsist- 
ence from  flocks  and  herds,  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  drive  from  place  to  place,  among 
the  mountains,  wherever  there  was  hope  of  find- 
ing water  and  pasturage. 

Moses  had  spent  a large  portion  of  his  life  in 
the  peninsula  before  he  led  the  Israelites  forth 
into  it.  He  fled  thither  from  Egypt,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  taking  part  with  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen against  an  Egyptian,  in  an  altercation  in 
which  the  Egyptian  was  slain.  Moses  and  the 
other  Israelite  took  every  precaution  to  conceal 
all  proofs  of  the  deed  they  had  committed,  by 
burying  the  body  of  their  victim  in  the  sand. 
In  some  way  or  other,  however,  the  transaction 
became  known,  and  Moses  fled  from  the  country, 
to  save  his  life.  Having  been  brought  up  by 
Pharaoh’s  daughter,  he  was,  in  some  sense,  a 
privileged  person,  and  he  might  perhaps  have 
looked  for  immunity  from  the  consequences  of 
almost  any  other  offense  ; but  taking  the  part  of 
a slave  in  resisting  and  destroying  his  master, 
constituted,  according  to  the  codes  which  usually 
govern  in  such  cases,  the  most  atrocious  crime 


that  could  possibly  be  committed ; and  Moses 
fled  for  his  life,  so  soon  as  he  suspected  that  the 
transaction  was  known. 

There  was  only  one  place  to  which  he  could 
fly — and  that  was  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Here 
he  roamed  about  for  a time,  until  at  length  he 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  wandering 
shepherds  that  lived  among  the  mountains  of 
this  wild  region ; and  then  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  them,  he  settled  himself  among 
them,  and  lived  with  them  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness for  many  years.  The  circumstances  undei 
which  he  first  became  acquainted  with  these  peo- 
ple, and  also  various  particulars  in  respect  to  hi* 
subsequent  history  while  dwelling  with  them, 
all  illustrating  in  a very  curious  and  striking 
manner,  the  customs  and  modes  of  life  which 
then  prevailed  in  those  wild  solitudes,  are  rela- 
ted in  a very  graphic  manner,  in  Exodus,  iii. 

At  length,  after  many  years  had  passed  away, 
and  the  time  for  the  deliverance  of  the  children 
of  Israel  from  their  bondage  drew  nigh,  Moses 
received  from  the  burning  bush  on  Mt.  Horeb, 
the  summons  which  called  him  from  his  simple 
and  solitary  pastoral  life  in  the  wilderness,  to 
the  exalted  position  which  he  subsequently  occu- 
pied as  the  deliverer  and  the  lawgiver  of  a mighty 
nation.  Horeb,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  is 
one  of  the  summits  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and  is  far  in  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula,  remote  from  the  Egypt- 
ian frontier.  Here  Moses,  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  in  search  of  pasturage,  had  driven 
his  flocks,  and  was  watching  them  while  they 
grazed  on  the  mountain  sides.  To  keep  contin- 
ual watch  over  flocks  and  herds  thus  grazing, 
was  a very  essential  service  m such  a region, 
since  there  were  of  course  no  inclosures  to  keep 
them  from  straying  away ; and  they  were  ex- 
posed, moreover,  in  those  wild  and  lawless  sol- 
itudes, to  constant  danger  from  robbers  and 
beasts  of  prey.  It  was  while  Moses  was  watch- 
ing his  flocks  to  guard  against  these  dangers, 
that  he  received  the  Divine  commission  to  re- 
turn to  Egypt,  and  thereto  demand  of  Pharaoh 
that  he  should  set  the  Hebrews  free.  Moses 
yielded,  though  with  much  hesitation  and  many 
anxious  forebodings,  to  the  Divine  command 
He  took  leave  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  and 
of  the  other  friends  with  w'hom  he  had  dwelt  in 
the  wilderness,  and  returned  to  Egypt.  There, 
after  encountering  various  difficulties  and  delays, 
and  surmounting  them  one  after  another,  by  the 
miraculous  power  with  which  he  was  endowed 
from  on  high,  he  effected  the  deliverance  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  leading  them  through  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea,  he  entered  with  them  upon  their 
long  and  weary  wanderings  through  the  wilder- 
ness. 

The  course  of  life  through  which  Moses  had 
thus  far  been  led,  was  a very  remarkable  one, 
and  it  was  admirably  adapted  to  fit  him  for  the 
extraordinary  duties  which  he  was  now  called 
upon  to  fulfill.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  had  thus  re- 
ceived the  highest  education  which  could  be 
given  in  what  was  then  the  most  learned  coun- 
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try  in  the  world.  As  soon  as  his  education  was 
completed,  he  left  Egypt,  a fugitive  and  an  exile, 
and  spent  many  years  in  attending  flocks  and 
herds,  in  scenes  of  silence  and  solitude,  among 
the  mountains.  By  his  early  education  his  men- 
tal powers  had  been  unfolded  and  developed,  and 
in  the  long  years  of  his  seclusion  he  had  had 
abundant  leisure  to  exercise  them  in  reflecting 
on  the  past,  and  in  forming  plans  for  the  future. 
As  he  watched  his  flocks  and  herds,  feeding 
quietly  on  the  mountain  sides,  or  in  green  and 
secluded  valleys,  his  thoughts  recurred  to  the 
unhappy  condition  of  his  countrymen,  doomed  to 
a life  of  unrequited  toil.  He  revolved,  perhaps, 
in  his  mind,  the  possibility  of  emancipating  them 
from  their  bondage,  and  of  seeking  for  them 
some  way  of  escape  through  those  mountain  fast- 
nesses, where  he  then  found  a home,  to  some  other 
lands  in  which  they  might  enjoy  liberty  in  peace. 
While  dwelling  on  these  thoughts,  the  sublime 
scenery  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  elevated 
his  fancy,  inspired  him  with  enthusiasm,  and 
formed  in  his  soul  grand  and  solemn  conceptions 
of  God.  He  acquired,  too,  a very  complete 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  country  through 
which  the  journey  of  the  Hebrews,  in  their  mi- 
gration from  Egypt,  must  necessarily  lie.  During 
the  many  years  of  his  pastoral  life  he  roamed 
over  it  in  every  part.  He  became  familiar  with 
its  dangers,  and  with  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions to  be  encountered  in  ascending  its  wild  and 
gloomy  passes,  or  traversing  its  barren  plains. 
In  the  end,  the  train  of  events  through  which 
the  great  deliverer  of  the  Hebrews  passed,  had 
endued  him  at  once  with  the  commanding  intel- 
lectual eminence  that  learning  and  philosophy 
can  give,  and  also  with  all  the  local  and  practi- 
cal knowledge  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  daily 
detail  of  his  singular  and  responsible  mission. 
In  a word,  he  was  prepared  for  very  extraordi- 
nary duties,  by  a very  extraordinary  and  pro- 
tracted course  of  training.  So  long,  in  fact,  did 
this  course  of  training  endure,  that  Moses  was 
not  ready  to  enter  upon  his  work,  till  the  period 
had  arrived,  when,  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  life  is  ended.  He  was  eighty 
years  of  age  when  God  appeared  to  him  in  Mt. 
Horeb. 

THE  JOURNEY  OF  THE  HKBREW8  TO  MT.  SINAI. 

The  Hebrews  entered  the  wilderness,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  at  a point  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  near  the  northern  termination  of 
the  western  branch  of  it.  Thence  they  took 
their  course,  so  far  as  their  track  can  be  ascer- 
tained and  identified  now,  to  the  southeast,  in 
the  direction  of  Mt.  Sinai.  The  difficulties  which 
they  encountered,  and  the  incidents  which  befel 
them  on  the  way,  were  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  to  occur  from  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  their  march. 

Their  first  serious  suffering  was  from  thirst. 
They  took  with  them,  unquestionably,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  march,  as  large  a sup- 
ply of  water  as  could  be  carried  in  leathern  bot- 
tles, and  by  such  other  modes  as  were  customarily 


resorted  to,  in  traversing  the  deserts  in  those 
days ; but  these  supplies  were  soon  exhausted, 
and  the  vast  concourse  of  people  were  reduced 
to  great  distress.  In  three  days  they  came  to 
a fountain  called  Marah,  but,  though  the  waters 
of  it  were  bitter,  Moses  healed  them  miraculously 
by  casting  into  them  some  plant  which  grew 
near  by,  and  thus  the  wants  of  the  thirsty  con- 
gregation were  supplied. 

Travelers  who  in  modern  times  explore  the 
route  of  this  great  migration,  visit  a brackish 
spring  which  is  situated  in  a little  dell  called 
Howarah.  It  forms  a shallow  pool,  containing 
ordinarily  only  two  or  three  hogsheads  of  water. 

A few  shrubs  and  trees  grow  near  it,  but  the 
place  is  otherwise  gloomy  and  desolate.  This, 
it  is  supposed,  might  have  been  the  ancient 
Marah. 

A Bhort  distance  beyond  Marah,  the  expedi- 
tion came  to  a place  where  they  found  a more 
copious  and  a better  supply  of  water.  The  place 
was  then  called  Elim.  Here  they  found  twelve 
fountains  or  wells,  and  quite  a grove  of  palm 
trees  around  them.  Ancient  tradition,  confirm- 
ed by  the  observation  of  modem  travelers,  has 
identified  this  spot  with  a fountain,  or  a group  t 
of  fountains,  in  the  valley  of  Ghurundel,  which, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  lies  at  a little  dis- 
tance south  of  Howarah.  The  principal  fount- 
ain forms  a basin  of  cool  and  refreshing  water, 
with  green  shrubs  and  herbage  fringing  its  mar- 
gin. A small  stream  issues  from  it  too,  which, 
meandering  down  the  dell,  creates  quite  a little 
scene  of  verdure  and  fertility.  The  water  is 
even  now  tolerably  abundant  here,  and  may  have 
been  much  more  so  in  ancient  times. 

Hunger  came  next  to  thirst  in  the  trials  of 
the  Hebrew  congregation.  It  was  to  have  been 
expected,  in  fact,  that  this  would  be  the  order 
in  which  their  wants  would  assail  them,  inas 
much  as  men  can  always  carry  a larger  supply 
of  food  than  of  water,  when  marching  through 
a country  from  which  neither  can  be  procured 
When  the  provisions  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  at  length  became  exhausted,  the  whole 
vast  concourse  were  threatened  with  famine 
This  danger  was  averted,  too,  in  a miraculous 
but  not  in  an  unnatural  manner,  first  by  quails, 
and  secondly  by  manna — both,  as  it  appears 
from  the  researches  of  modem  travelers,  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  land,  though  wholly  in- 
sufficient in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  for 
the  wants  of  such  an  immense  army  of  travelers. 
These  miracles,  like  almost  all  others  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  though  they  transcended  the 
powers  of  nature,  were  still,  in  a certain  sense, 
in  harmony  with  its  laws.  They  were,  how- 
ever, effectual.  The  abundance  of  manna  con- 
tinued to  furnish  an  ample  supply  for  the  wants 
of  the  vast  concourse  of  travelers  through  all 
the  remaining  stages  of  their  protracted  and 
wearisome  journey. 

The  expedition  moved  slowly  on,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  the  confines  of  Mt.  Horeb,  where 
Moses  had  originally  received  his  commission, 
and  here  they  met  with  the  third  of  the  great 
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sources  of  difficulty  and  danger  which  they  were 
destined  to  encounter  in  their  perilous  under- 
taking. This  third  calamity  was  war.  They 
were  attacked  in  their  march  by  a formidable 
army  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  The  people 
who  thus  attempted  to  oppose  their  march  were 
the  Amalekites,  a wandering  but  powerful  tribe 
who  inhabited  the  valleys  and  passes  of  the 
country,  and  who,  finding  the  produce  of  the 
land  scarcely  sufficient  for  their  own  main- 
tainance,  were  alarmed  at  the  ingress  of  such 
an  immense  company  of  intruders.  They  first 
evinced  their  hostility  by  hovering  about  the 
vast  Hebrew  caravan  on  its  march,  and  cutting 
off  the  weak,  the  weary,  the  defenseless,  and  all 
others  that  fell  into  their  hands.  At  length, 
growing  bold  by  the  success  which  they  met 
with  in  their  partial  and  occasional  conflicts,  they 
set  themselves  in  array,  and  prepared  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  Hebrews  altogether.  Moses 
accordingly  organized  a body  of  armed  men,  and 
put  them  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  with 
orders  to  march  out  and  give  their  enemies  bat- 
tle. The  account  of  this  battle,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  fact  that  the  result  of  it  de- 
* pended  on  the  miraculous  power  and  interposition 
of  God,  was  made  conspicuously  manifest  to  all 
the  congregation,  is  related  in  the  following 
words. 

u And  Moses  said  unto  Joshua,  Choose  us  out 
men,  and  go  out,  fight  with  Amalek  : to-morrow 
I will  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill  with  the  rod  of 
God  in  mine  hand. 

“ So  Joshua  did  as  Moses  had  said  to  him, 
and  fought  with  Amalek : and  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  Hur  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

“ And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  held  up  his 
hand,  that  Israel  prevailed : and  when  he  let 
down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed. 

“ But  Moses’  hands  were  heavy ; and  they 
took  a stone,  and  put  it  under  him,  and  he  sat 
thereon ; and  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands, 
the  one  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other 
side  ; and  his  hands  were  steady  until  the  going 
down  of  the  sun. 

“ And  Joshua  discomfited  Amalek  and  his  peo 
pie  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.” — Exon,  xvii., 
9-13. 

Having  thus,  through  the  help  of  their  Divine 
deliverer,  escaped  the  three  great  dangers  which 
in  such  a migration  they  had  specially  to  fear, 
and  having  received,  in  the  wonderful  interposi- 
tions by  which  they  had  been  preserved,  an  earn- 
est and  a proof  of  future  protection  and  safety, 
the  vast  congregation  advanced  to  their  encamp- 
ment at  the  foot  of  the  consecrated  mountain, 
where  Moses  had  originally  received  his  commis- 
sion, and  where  they  were  now  to  receive,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  formal  manner,  the  laws  and 
ordinances  which  God  was  about  to  ordain  for 
their  government  as  a permanent  and  independ- 
ent nation.  In  order  that  the  great  transactions 
which  followed  may  be  clearly  understood,  we 
must  pause  here  to  describe  the  general  topo- 


graphy of  the  region,  as  it  has  been  ascertained 
and  delineated  by  travelers  in  modem  times. 

TOPOGRAPHY  OP  SINAI. 

There  is  a considerable  degree  of  vagueness 
and  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  precise  ap- 
plication of  the  name  Sinai,  at  the  present  day, 
there  being  a group  or  cluster  of  mountains  over 
which  it  hovers,  as  it  were,  without  definitely 
and  conclusively  appropriating  itself  to  any  one 
particular  summit.  The  question  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  name,  has  given  rise  to  a great  deal 
of  speculation  and  discussion  among  travelers 
and  scholars.  The  nature  and  design  of  the 
present  series  of  articles,  however,  are  not  such 
as  to  lead  us  at  all  into  this  discussion.  We  shall 
simply  present,  without  argument,  the  view  which 
seems  to  be  most  generally  entertained  by  Chris- 
tian geographers  of  the  present  day. 

The  most  natural  and  easy,  though  not  the 
most  direct  approach  to  the  Sinai  gToup,  is  by  a 
long  and  winding  valley,  or  series  of  valleys, 
which  form  a continuous  though  serpentine 
avenue,  extending  through  the  country  for  sev- 
enty or  eighty  miles,  and  terminating  in  a broad 
plain,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains.  The 
position  and  the  course  of  these  valleys  may  be 
seen  in  the  general  map  of  the  peninsula  of  Si- 
nai, at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  The 
termination  of  it  among  the  mountains  is  repre- 
sented on  a larger  scale,  in  the  map  given  on 
the  following  page. 

In  approaching  the  mountains,  this  avenue 
comes  in,  as  will  be  seen  upon  the  map,  from  the 
east.  It  is  called  here  the  Wady  Es-Sheikh. 
The  large  plain  in  which  it  terminates  is  called 
the  Wady,  or  plain,  Er-Rahah. 

To  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Rahah — or  ratheT, 
to  speak  somewhat  more  accurately,  to  the  south- 
east of  it — are  three  short  mountain  ranges, 
separated  from  each  other  by  deep  valleys. 

The  most  easterly  of  these  ranges  is  Mt.  Deir. 
The  valley  to  the  east  of  Mt.  Deir  is  called  the 
Wady  Subeiyah. 

The  middle  range  is  Mt.  Sinai.  The  southern 
extremity  of  this  range  is  the  most  lofty  portion 
of  it.  The  peak  is  called  Mt.  Moses,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  Arabs  who  frequent  the  valleys 
around  it  at  the  present  day,  Jebel  Musa.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  range,  or  a little  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  centre,  is  another  peak.  This  is  Mt. 
Horeb.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  range 
forms  a vast  promontory,  which  hangs  almost 
perpendicularly  over  the  valley  of  Rahah,  and  is 
called  at  the  present  day  Sufsafeh  Head.*  These 
three  summits,  however — Mt.  Moses,  Horeb,  and 
Sufsafeh — though  having  each  its  name,  are  after 
all  only  the  three  marked  points  of  one  and  the 
same  mountain  mass,  the  whole  of  which  is  de- 
signated by  the  name  Mt.  Sinai.  The  children 
of  Israel,  when  they  received  the  law,  were  en- 
camped upon  the  plain  of  Rahah,  and  of  course 
that  part  of  the  mountain  called  Horeb  and  Stif- 
safeh,  which  is  a spur  or  projection  from  Horoh, 
was  the  part  which  was  immediately  before  them. 

* Has  es-Suftafeh — the  word  Ras  signifying  promontory 
or  head.  The  word  Sufsafth  means 
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another  from  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  across 
Mt.  Sinai.  At  the  junction  of  these  two  paths, 
in  the  valley  of  Leja,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
convent,  celebrated  in  former  days,  but  now  de- 
serted and  desolate. 

Besides  these  three  chains — Deir,  Sinai,  and 
Humr — and  the  summits  pertaining  to  them, 
there  are  a great  many  other  peaks  and  ranges 
in  the  region  that  surrounds  the  plain  of  Rahah, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  particularly  to  de- 
scribe. The  whole  country  is  wild  and  moun- 
tainous, though  intersected  in  every  direction 
by  valleys  and  ravines,  some  of  which  form  ver- 
dant and  fertile  dells,  while  others  are  frightful 
gorges,  arid,  and  rocky,  and  desolate  in  the  last 
degree. 

THE  GIVING  OF  THE  LAW. 

It  was  among  these  wild  and  gloomy  mountains 
that  the  great  congregation  of  Israel  were  assem- 
bled to  receive  from  God,  through  the  medium 
of  Moses,  their  constitution  of  government  and 
their  code  of  laws.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
great  grandeur  and  solemnity  to  them,  as  form- 
ing an  era  of  the  most  momentous  importance  in 
their  national  history.  It  has,  however,  acquired 
a still  higher  consequence  in  the  general  estima- 
tion of  mankind,  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
included  among  these  laws  the  system  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  that  great  moral  code,  which 
has  since  been  received  among  all  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  earth  as  a complete  and 
fundamental  exposition  of  the  moral  and  religious 
duty  of  man.  The  validity  of  this  law  rests 
among  mankind  upon  a double  basis — the  divine 
authentication  which  accompanied  its  announce- 
ment from  Sinai,  and  its  own  intrinsic  and  exact 
adaptedness  to  the  moral  constitution  and  the 
moral  wants  of  the  human  soul.  The  terrific 
portents  which  enveloped  the  mountain  when  it 
was  first  proclaimed — the  thunderings,  the  light- 
nings, the  smoke,  and  the  tones  of  the  celestial 
trumpet  that  echoed  far  and  wide  through  all 
the  surrounding  valleys,  impressed  those  who 
first  received  it  with  a feeling  of  solemn  dread ; 
and  the  historical  evidence  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  attesting  the  truth  and  reality  of  these 
proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  law,  have  doubt- 
less exercised  great  power  in  maintaining  its 
ascendancy  in  the  human  mind.  It  has,  how- 
ever, besides  this,  its  own  internal  and  intrinsic 
evidence  that  it  must  be  the  law  of  Him  who 
made  the  human  soul.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  the 
clothing  in  language,  brief,  terse,  and  emphatic 
in  the  highest  degree,  of  those  moral  instincts, 
which  appear  as  essential  and  universal  con- 
stituents of  the  very  nature  of  man. 

It  was  exactly  three  months  from  the  time 
that  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  that  they  were  en- 
camped before  Mt.  Sinai,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  law.  When  all  was  ready,  Moses 
went  up  into  the  mountain,  and  there  a voice 
from  God  called  to  him,  and  solemnly  announced 
through  him  to  the  people  of  Israel,  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  God  would  become  the 
permanent  protector  and  friend  of  the  nation  that 
had  been  thus  redeemed  from  their  bondage. 


Moses  was  directed  by  this  voice  to  go  to  the 
people,  and,  reminding  them  of  the  great  deliver- 
ance which  they  had  experienced,  and  of  the 
wonderful  interpositions  of  power  divine  by  which 
it  had  been  achieved,  to  announce  that  God  was 
now  about  to  promulgate  to  them  his  law,  and 
to  promise  them  that  if  they  would  obey  this  law, 
and  submit  as  a nation  to  its  requirements,  he 
would  always  be  their  guardian  and  protector; 
he  would  watch  over  them  continually  in  all  their 
future  course,  and  raise  them  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  prosperity  and  honor.  “ If  ye  will  obey 
my  voice  indeed,”  said  he,  “ and  keep  my  cov- 
enant, then  ye  shall  bo  a peculiar  treasure  unto 
me,  above  all  people;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine.” 

Moses,  having  received  this  commission,  de- 
scended from  the  mountain,  and  calling  all  the 
elders  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  congre- 
gation together,  he  laid  before  them  the  words 
of  Jehovah.  They  heard  the  message,  and  re- 
plied, “ All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will 
do.” 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  arrangements, 
Moses  was  directed  to  say  to  the  people,  that,  in 
order  to  prove  incontestably  that  the  voice  which 
was  to  speak  to  them  was  really  the  voice  of 
God,  and  thus  to  preclude  forever,  both  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  all  possible  doubt  in 
respect  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  commands 
and  ordinances  which  were  about  to  be  proclaim- 
ed, the  promulgation  of  them  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  was  to  be  accompanied  by  thun- 
derings, by  lightnings,  by  quaking  of  the  earth, 
by  supernatural  smoke  and  flame,  and  by  other 
portents  such  as  no  human  power  could  possibly 
produce.  Three  days’  notice  was  given  of  these 
phenomena.  The  people  were  to  prepare  for  the 
scene  as  for  a solemn  religious  festival,  and,  at 
the  appointed  time,  they  were  to  be  convened  in 
a grand  assembly  on  the  plain  before  the  moun- 
tain, kept  back  from  too  near  an  approach  to  the 
sacred  ground  by  bounds  which  Moses  set  up  for 
the  occasion,  and  which  they  were  on  no  account 
to  transgress.  In  a word,  every  arrangement 
was  made  to  impress  the  vast  congregation  with 
a sense  of  the  solemnity  and  awe  belonging  to 
the  occasion ; the  occasion  of  receiving  for  them- 
selves, and  for  all  mankind,  the  commands  and 
warnings  of  the  eternal  and  omnipotent  Jehovah. 

On  the  third  day,  accordingly,  in  the  morning, 
a thick  cloud  enveloped  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain as  seen  by  the  Israelites  from  the  plain  be- 
low, and  from  the  midst  of  it  thunderings  and 
lightnings  were  emitted,  and  dense  volumes  of 
smoke  arose,  producing  a most  sublime  and  sol- 
emn spectacle.  The  people  were  summoned  by 
Moses  to  come  out  from  their  tents,  and  were 
arranged  in  the  place  set  apart  for  them  on  the 
plain,  where  they  stood  in  a vast  concourse,  gaz- 
ing on  the  scene  with  awe  and  terror.  44  Sinai 
was  altogether  on  a smoke,  because  the  Lord 
descended  upon  it  in  fire.  The  smoke  thereof 
ascended  like  the  smoke  of  a great  furnace,  and 
the  whole  mountain  quaked  greatly.  And  when 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and  waxed 
louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake  and  God  an- 
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svrercd  Kim  by  a voic e.”  The  Ten  Command- 
ments were  then  solemnly  proclaimed.  “And 
all  the  people  saw  the  thundering*  and  the  light- 
nings, ami  the  noise  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
mountain  smoking,  and  when  the  people  saw  it, 
they  removed  amt  stood  afar  off,  and  said  to 
Moses,  speak  thou  with  us  and  we  will  hear,  but 
let  nut  God  speak  with  us  lest  wo  die.” 

THE  LOCALITY. 

The  locality  of  Sinai,  and  the  relative  position 
of  the  mountain  and  the  plain,  as  seen  and  de- 
scribed at  the  present  day  by  travelers  who  visit 
the  spot,  correspond  very  strikingly  in  all  re- 
spec  l s w ith  the  various  details  of  the  sacred  nar- 
rative. The  existence  of  a plain  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  broad  enough  for  the  encampment 
of  such  a host,  is  a very  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  aids  very  essentially  in  identifying  the  spot. 

This  plain,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  is  very 
irregular  in  its  form — -the  open  and  level  space 
extending  laterally  in  several  directions  into  the 
valley j*  which  open  from  it.  Robinson,  who 
made  a careful  survey  of  the  locality  in  1838, 
found  the  plain  itself  two  miles  long,  and  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a mile  wide.  This 
gives  for  the  surface  of  it  an  area  of  about  one 
mile  square.  Robinson  found  also  that  there  was 
in  the  valleys,  opening  from  the  plain,  an  extent 
of  level  ground  from  which  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain might  be  viewed  without  obstruction,  suffi- 
cient to  double  this  area.  Thai  is  to  say,  the 
spot  affords  a camping  ground  of  two  square 
miles,  from  every  part  of  which  the  summits  and 
dedivi4  • of  the  mountain  could  be  dearly  seen. 

This  space  is  amply  sufficient  to  answer  all  the 
condition*  of  the  Scripture  narrative 

The  view  of  the  mountain  from  the  plain  be- 
low present*,  even  at  the  present  day,  a very 
grand  and  solemn  spectacle.  The  rugged  cliffs 
of  Sufwafeh  rise  almost  perpendicularly-  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  plain, 


and  frown  In  grand  and  gloomy  majesty  on  all 
below.  Beyond  them  the  towering  summit  of 
Horeb  rises  into  the  heavens,  the  precipices  of 
Sufsafeh  serving,  aa  it  were,  as  a wall  to  forbid 
all  approach  to  it.  It  was  undoubtedly  from  this 
summit — now  called  Horeb — that  the  thunder- 
ings  and  lightnings  were  heard  and  seen,  that 
accompanied  the  giving  of  the  law  It  is  true 
that  the  summit  of  Ml.  Moses  is  more  lofty,  as 
it  is  represented  on  the  map,  and  there  is  an 
ancient  local  tradition,  moreover,  which  claims 
for  it  the  honor  of  having  been  the  precise  spot 
where  Jehovah  spake  in  proclaiming  the  law. 
This  highest  peak  is,  however,  certainly  not  di- 
rectly visible  from  the  plain  where  the  Israelites 
were  encamped,  and,  consequently,  could  not 
have  been  the  part  which  they  actually  saw  en- 
veloped in  clouds  and  illuminated  with  flashes 
of  lightning  It  may,  however,  have  been  the 
place  to  which  Moses  ascended  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  law,  while  the  thunderings  and  light- 
nings, the  clouds  and  the  smoke,  enveloping  the 
whole  range,  were  only  observed  by  the  people 
about  such  northern  peaks  and  cliffs  of  the 
mountain  as  were  visible  from  the  plain  below. 

Some  travelers  have  made  explorations  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Sinai  range,  in  search  of  some 
plain  or  valley  there  from  which  the  highest  peak 
of  the  mountain  might  be  seen  But  no  such 
spot  can  be  found  there — at  least  none  large 
enough  for  the  immense  encampment  which  is 
described  by  the  sacred  writer  as  formed  before  the 
mountain.  It  is,  therefore,  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  encampment  was  at  the  plain  of  Rahah 
-e- that  the  part  of  the  mountain  which  the  Isra- 
elites saw  enveloped  in  clouds  and  smoke,  was 
that  forming  the  summits  of  Sufaafeh  and  Horeb  ; 
and  that  if  the  law  was  actually  given  to  Moses 
on  the  highest  peak,  which  now  bears  his  name, 
it  was  done  in  pursuance  of  a design  to  withdraw 
him  to  a remote  and  inaccessible  region,  entirely 
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into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  there  resume  the 
functions  of  his  holy  office  in  the  performance 
of  certain  duties  of  the  most  public  and  moment- 
ous character,  which  God  now  assigned  to  him. 
£lijah  obeyed  the  command,  and  leaving  the  re- 
mote and  secluded  retreat  which  he  had  chosen, 
went  back  to  his  native  land.  The  memory  of 
his  visit  to  these  solitudes,  however,  remained  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  great  prophet  made  one  of 
the  caverns  of  the  mountain  his  place  of  refuge 
on  an  occasion  so  extraordinary,  furnished  a new 
source  of  interest  in  the  spot  for  those  who  were 
to  visit  it  in  subsequent  ages. 

MT.  SINAI  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

After  giving  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
flight  of  Elijah  to  the  cavern  in  Horeb,  and  of 
the  incidents  which  befel  the  prophet  there,  the 
sacred  narrative  leaves  the  region  of  the  Sinai 
mountains  altogether,  to  return  to  it  no  more  ; 
and  for  many  centuries  subsequent  to  that  time, 
no  historical  records  of  any  kind  allude  to  it,  or 
relate  to  it  in  any  way.  At  length,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  Christian 
era,  we  find,  in  rare  and  brief  narratives  of  the 
early  monastic  writers,  various  incidental  allu- 
sions to  the  mountain  as  inhabited  by  monks, 
hermits,  and  recluses,  and  as  visited  from  time 
to  time  by  pilgrims  from  the  eastern  world.  It 
would  seem,  from  these  allusions,  that  the  earli- 
est of  these  anchorite  inhabitants  of  Sinai  were 
persecuted  Christians  from  Egypt,  who  fled  at 
first  into  the  wilderness  to  save  their  lives,  and 
then,  gradually  making  their  way  to  the  sacred 
mountain,  adopted  it  for  their  permanent  home  ; 
dwelling,  some  in  natural  caves,  and  others  in 
rude  huts  and  grottoes,  which  they  built  of  stone, 
in  secluded  and  secret  fastnesses  of  the  mountain. 
In  the  fourth  century,  the  number  of  these  re- 
cluses had  become  quite  large,  and  the  writings 
of  the  monks  give  frequent  accounts  of  visits 
made  to  them,  by  pilgrims,  with  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  modes  of  life  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  lead.  They  lived,  these  writers  say, 
in  separate  cells,  though  they  held  regular  inter- 
course with  each  other.  Those  who  were  pre- 
eminent for  learning  and  piety  became  leaders 
and  teachers  of  the  rest,  who  were  accustomed 
to  assemble,  from  time  to  time,  to  listen  to  their 
instructions.  In  this  way  small  monasteries 
were  sometimes  formed  where  several  monks 
lived  together,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  their  self-constituted  superior  might  ordain. 
In  other  cases  the  recluses  lived  by  themselves, 
each  in  his  own  lonely  cell,  where  they  passed 
their  time  during  the  week  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude until  the  evening  of  Saturday ; then  they 
would  assemble  in  some  grotto  larger  than  the 
rest,  or  in  a rude  edifice  w^ch  they  had  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  from  stones  out  of  the 
mountain,  and  would  continue  all  night  in  prayer. 
When  the  morning  came  they  would  receive  the 
sacrament,  and  then  return  to  their  several  cells. 

The  monks  were  accustomed  to  obtain  sup- 
plies for  their  daily  wants  by  the  cultivation  of 
gardens,  which  they  formed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  their  several  cells,  wherever  any  little  spot 


was  to  be  found  that  could  be  walled  up  into  a 
terrace,  and  made  productive.  These  gardens 
they  tilled  with  their  own  hands,  watering  the 
ground  by  guiding  rills  and  streamlets  to  it  from 
the  mountains  above.  The  productions  of  their 
simple  horticulture,  consisted  of  dates,  berries, 
melons,  and  other  similar  fruits  ; for  they  lived 
without  bread,  and  drank  only  water.  Though 
their  condition  was  thus  one  of  extreme  priva- 
tion and  poverty,  they  seem  to  have  been  effec- 
tually protected  from  absolute  want.  Their 
lives,  too,  were  not  altogether  so  dreary  and 
monotonous  as  might,  at  first,  be  imagined. 
Besides  the  occupation  which  they  found  in  till- 
ing’ their  gardens,  and  in  constructing  their 
chapels  and  cells,  they  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
frequent  intercourse  with  one  another ; and 
they  were  visited  from  time  to  time  by  wander- 
ing monks  and  pilgrims,  who  came  from  the 
most  distant  countries  to  commune  with  them 
in  their  seclusion,  drawn  by  the  double  charm 
of  solemn  veneration  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
spot,  and  of  reverence  for  what  they  regarded 
as  the  sublime  and  almost  superhuman  sanc- 
tity of  the  men  who  had  chosen  it  for  their 
abode. 

THE  MASSACRES. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  other  difficulties  or 
dangers  to  which  the  lives  of  these  mountain 
anchorites  subjected  them,  they  would  be  entire- 
ly safe  from  all  molestation  from  the  hands  of 
their  fellow  men.  This,  however,  unfortunate- 
ly, was  not  the  case.  Neither  the  remote  and 
inaccessible  seclusion  of  the  place  of  their  re- 
treat, nor  the  harmlessness  and  sanctity  of  the 
pursuits  to  which  they  were  devoted,  were  found 
sufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  lawless  vio- 
lence which  every  where  attended  the  wars  and 
commotions  of  those  days.  At  one  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  narrative  of  an  Egyptian  monk, 
who  visited  the  mountain  in  the  year  373,  the 
Saracens  came,  and  made  an  attack  upon  all  the 
inhabitants.  The  hermits,  on  hearing  the  alarm, 
abandoned  their  cells,  and  attempted  to  fly  to  a 
sort  of  tower,  which  it  seems  they  had  erected 
in  some  secluded  spot  in  the  mountain,  to  serve 
as  a place  of  refuge  in  such  seasons  of  danger 
Many  of  them  succeeded  in  reaching  the  tower. 
Others,  however,  were  overtaken,  and  slain  by 
their  enemies  on  the  way.  Those  who  reached 
the  tower,  shut  themselves  up  in  it,  in  the  hope 
of  excluding  their  enemies.  The  Saracens, 
however,  attacked  the  tower,  and  seemed  on  the 
point  of  taking  it,  when  all  at  once  they  were 
thrown  into  sudden  consternation  at  the  specta- 
cle of  smoke  and  flame  bursting,  in  a supernat- 
ural manner,  from  a neighboring  summit  of  the 
mountain.  They  immediately  abandoned  their 
victims,  and,  terrified  in  their  turn,  fled  from  the 
spot.  The  monks,  finding  themselves  thus  saved 
from  the  danger  which  had  threatened  them, 
came  forth  from  the  tower;  and  returning  to 
their  cells,  they  took  up  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
brethren  for  burial.  They  discovered  the  corpses 
of  thirty-eight  of  their  number  that  were  al- 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  SARM'SN* 

ready  dead.  There  were,  besides  these,  two 
who  were  mortally  wounded,  though  still  breath- 
ing when  they  were  found.  The  victims  of 
this  calamity  were  called  the  forty  martyrs  ; 
and  a convent,  called  the  convent  of  the  forty 
martyrs,  was  subsequently  built  near  the  place 
of  the  massacre,  to  commemorate  the  event. 
The  ruins  of  this  convent  still  remain. 

A few  years  after  this,  another  massacre  of 
the  hermits  and  monks  on  Mt.  Sinai  was  com- 
mitted, by  a lawless  horde  of  Saracens  that 
penetrated  suddenly  to  their  abodes.  The 
monks  at  this  time  lived  almost  entirely  in 
separate  cells,  which  were  situated  remote  from 
each  other,  in  the.  recesses  of  the  mountain. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  secure 
for  the  members  of  the  community  a more  un- 
interrupted solitude  and  seclusion.  The  inmates 
of  the  cells  were,  however,  accustomed  to  meet 
still  on  Saturday  evening,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  and  to  spend  the  whole  night  to- 
gether in  prayer  The  place  of  their  assem- 
blages was  on  the  spot  where,  as  they  supposed, 
God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush. 
There  was  a building  on  this  spot  which  served 
the  purpose  of  a convent  and  chapel,  and  in  this 
building,  too,  were  stored  such  supplies  of  food 
and  clothing  as  were  necessary  for  the  use  of 
the  monks  during  the  winter  season. 

One  Sunday  morning,  the  company  of  monks, 
after  spending  the  night  a«  usual  at  their  devo- 
tions, were  about  to  separate  to  return  to  their 
several  ceils,  when  they  were  suddenly  Attacked 
by  a parly  of  Saracens,  who  drove  them  all  into 
the  chapel,  shut  them  up  there,  and  then  com- 
menced plundering  their  store*. 

When  they  had  thoroughly  ransacked  the 
convent  supplies,  and  taken  all  that  they  desired, 
the  Saracens  opened  the  door  of  the  chapel  and 
brought  their  prisoners  forth.  They  slew  with- 
out mercy  the  superior  of  the  convent,  and  two 


or  three  of  the  other  principal 
monks.  Of  the  rest,  they  sc- 
* r ^ iected  several  of  the  younger 
i>!  men  to  carry  away  with  them 
and  sell  as  staves.  The  remain- 
der they  released,  and  rudely 
ordered  them  to  begone  Those 
thus  liberated,  astonished  at 
their  unexpected  deliverance, 
made  no  delay,  but  retired  pre- 
cipitant! v from  the  scene,  and 
AvJ-  immediately  disappeared  among 
the  recesses  of  the  mountain 
The  Saracens  then  withdrew, 
taking  their  prisoners  with  them 
and  killing  all  others  that  they 
met  with  on  their  way. 

Notwithstanding  these  and 
similar  disasters  which  befe!  the 
Sinai  monks  and  hermits,  from 
time  to  time,  they  still  continued 
to  dwell  in  the  mountain,  re- 
turning, after  every  disper- 
sion, back  to  their  cells  and 
grottoes  as  before.  The  ten- 
dency. however,  to  combine  and  consolidate  their 
establishments  gradually  increased,  and  the  edi- 
fices which  they  constructed  assumed  more  and 
more  the  character  of  strongholds,  adapted  for 
purposes  of  defense  as  well  as  of  devotion.  At 
length,  one  or  two  great  and  strongly  fortified 
convents  were  all  that  remained  to  represent  the 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  isolated  cells 
and  grottoes,  that  in  earlier  periods  were  scat- 
tered over  the  mountain.  The  principal  of  these 
convents,  and  the  only  one  that  now  remains, 
was  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine,  It  is  situated, 
as  may  be  seen  upon  the  map,  in  the  valley  of 
Shueib,  on  the  northeastern  side,  of  Mt.  Sinai 
It  has  stood  there  in  its  lonely  valley  for  a thou- 
sand years,  a C33tl«  and  a convent  both  in  one, 
and  an  object  of  intense  interest  and  profound 
veneration  to  the  long  succession  of  pilgrims  3 no 
travelers  that  for  the  last  ten  centuries  have  vis- 
ited the  spot.  It  is  commonly  called  the  convent 
of  St.  Catharine. 

OH1GIX  OF  THE  CONVERT. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Convent  of 
St  Catharine  is  connected,  in  the  traditions  of 
the  monk*,  with  some  very  extraordinary  tales 
We  shall  relate  the  story  just  as  the  ancient 
historians  have  recorded  it,  without  attempting 
to  separate  what  is  true  from  what  is  false  in 
the  narrative.  According  to  the  ancient  legend, 
then,  it  happened  th3t  at  a very  early  period, 
while  the  monk*  and  hermits  that  inhabited  the 
mountain  wt?re  dwelling  in  the  scattered  grot- 
toes and  caves,  which  they  had  found  or  formed 
in  various  parts  W the  mountain,  the  locality 
was  visited  by  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantin*',  a lady  who  acquired  for  herself 
great  renown  during  the  age  in  which  she  lived, 
by  the  interest  which  ahe  felt  in  visiting  the 
various  localities  in  the  East,  which  were  the 
scenes  of  sacred  history,  and  in  awakening 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  feelings  of  re- 
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*pect  and  veneration  for  them.  When  she  came 
to  Mt.  Sinai,  she  explored  the  ground  in  a very 
careful  and  thorough  manner,  and  at  length  dis- 
covered and  fully  identified  the  place  where  God 
appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush.  She 
caused  a tower  and  a small  chapel  to  be  built 
upon  the  spot,  and  it  was  here  that  the  monks 
and  hermits  were  accustomed  to  meet  weekly, 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  as  has  already  been 
described.  Ruins,  which  the  monks  say  are  the 
remains  of  this  tower,  are  shown  to  visitors,  in 
the  garden  of  the  convent,  to  the  present  day. 

The  visits  of  Helena  to  the  mountain  and  the 
discovery  of  the  spot  where  the  miracle  of  the 
burning  bush  was  performed,  greatly  increased 
the  interest  which  was  felt  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world  in  visiting  the  mountain.  The  number 
of  pitgrims  that  journeyed  thither  was  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  permanent  population  of  monks 
and  hermits  became  greater  than  ever  before. 

Notwithstanding  this  increase,  however,  in 
their  numbers,  the  occupants  of  the  mountain 
still  continued  to  suffer  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Saracens,  and  to  endure  ill  treatment  of 
various  kinds,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  Arabs 
and  Bedouins  of  the  desert  around  them,  so  that 
at  length  they  sent  a petition  to  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  praying  him  to  commiserate  their  ex- 
posed and  defenseless  condition,  and  to  build  a 
convent  for  them,  with  strong  and  substantial 
walls,  such  that  they  might  fortify  themselves 
within  it,  and  thus  be  provided  with  some  means 
of  protection  against  their  enemies.  The  em- 
peror acceded  to  their  request.  He  sent  work- 
men from  Constantinople,  and  from  Cairo,  with 
orders  to  build  a capacious  and  strong  convent, 
on  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  that  is, 
upon  the  top  of  Mt.  Moses.  The  engineers, 
however,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  plan  of 
the  work,  when  they  came  to  examine  the  spot 
which  the  emperor  had  thus  designated,  found 
that  no  water  could  be  procured  there,  nor,  in 
fact,  upon  any  of  the  higher  portions  of  the 
mountain.  Besides,  it  was  not  possible,  as  the 
monks  say,  to  build  the  convent  upon  the  top, 
on  account  of  the  quakings  of  the  earth,  and  the 
subterranean  shocks  and  rumblings,  and  other 
similar  supernatural  phenomena,  which  were 
constantly  occurring  there.  The  engineers,  ac- 
cordingly, looked  out  for  some  more  suitable 
place  for  their  proposed  construction,  and  finally 
chose  the  spot  in  the  valley,  where  Helena  had 
formerly  built  her  tower,  to  commemorate  the 
miracle  of  the  burning  bush.  They  accordingly 
built  the  convent  there ; and  there  it  stands  to 
the  present  day. 

A few  years  after  the  completion  of  the  con- 
vent, an  event  took  place  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  and 
was  subsequently  greatly  celebrated  in  ecclesi- 
astical history.  This  event  was  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Catharine — a Christian  lady  of  great  pur- 
ity and  sanctity  of  character.  She  was  ordered 
to  he  put  to  death  by  the  Emperor  Maxentius, 
and  the  mode  of  execution  to  which  she  was 
doomed  was  a species  of  torture  that  was  indict- 


ed in  some  way  by  means  of  a wheel  with  teeth 
upon  the  circumference  of  it.  The  wheel,  how- 
ever, which  was  to  be  used  upon  this  occasion, 
broke  to  pieces  miraculously,  just  as  the  execu- 
tioners were  attempting  to  apply  it,  and  thus 
defeated  their  attempt ; so  that  they  were  obliged 
in  the  end  to  behead  their  victim.  When  this 
was  done,  the  body  of  the  martyr,  with  the  head, 
was  seized  and  borne  away  by  angels,  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  persecutors,  and 
by  them  gently  laid  in  a recess  among  the  rocks 
upon  the  top  of  Mt.  Sinai. 

Intelligence  of  this  fact  was  then  communi- 
cated to  one  of  the  monks  in  the  convent,  in  his 
sleep,  by  a vision,  and  on  the  following  day  this 
monk,  and  his  brethren,  formed  a procession, 
went  up  the  mountain,  and  found  the  remains. 
They  took  the  body  up  with  great  reverence  and 
proceeded  to  bring  it  down  the  mountain.  After 
descending  for  some  hours,  they  became  fatigued 
and  thirsty  ; and  as  they  sat  down  to  rest  by  the 
wayside,  a flock  of  partridges  came  to  the  spot, 
and  began  to  evince,  by  such  dumb  signs  as 
many  animals  have  at  their  command,  a desire 
that  the  monks  should  accompany  them.  The 
monks,  accordingly,  did  so,  and  the  partridges 
guided  them  to  a spring  of  water,  at  a short  dis- 
tance away  from  the  path,  where  they  obtained 
an  abundant  supply  of  cool  and  refreshing  drink. 
The  fountain  is  called  the  Partridges’  Fountain 
to  the  present  day. 

The  remains  of  St.  Catharine  were  then  con- 
veyed by  the  monks  to  the  convent,  and  deposited 
there;  and  thenceforward  the  institution  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine. 
In  consequence  of  these  occurrences  the  number 
of  pilgrims  and  visitors  to  the  convent  at  Mt. 
Sinai  was  greatly  increased,  and  many  other 
monastic  establishments  were  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  Emperor  Justinian, 
it  was  said,  granted  the  whole  peninsula  and  all 
the  monastic  establishments  which  were  built 
within  its  boundaries,  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Catharine.  At  one  time  the  number  of  monks 
in  all  these  various  convents,  monasteries,  and 
hermitages,  amounted,  as  was  supposed,  to  six 
or  seven  thousand,  and  when  duly  organized 
under  the  arrangements  which  the  charter  of 
the  emperor  prescribed,  they  formed  quite  an 
extended  community,  with  laws,  usages,  judica- 
ture, and  government  complete,  like  any  inde- 
pendent state  or  kingdom.  The  wants  of  this 
extraordinary  commonwealth  were  supplied  in 
some  measure  from  the  products  of  such  small 
tracts  of  garden  ground  as  could  be  found  or 
made  in  the  wilderness,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  from 
the  gifts  and  contributions  of  the  pilgrims  who 
came  to  visit  them  in  their  seclusion. 

To  complete  the  system,  a military  order  of 
knights  was  established,  to  protect  the  monks 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  convent  of  St.  Cath- 
arine, and  the  pilgrims  in  their  journeys  to  and 
from  the  mountain.  These  knights  were  called 
the  Cavaliers  of  St.  Catharine.  They  wore  a 
prescribed  costume  and  armor,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The 
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to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  After  ascending 
for  (some  time,  Pocoeke  and  'hi#  guide  came  to  n 
place  where,  at  a narrow  pas*  hi  the  road,  there 
was  an  arched  portal  or  gateway,  built  across 
the  passage,  so  a*  to  clone  it  entirely  when  the 
gate  was  shut.  The  guide  said  that,  in  former 
times,  when  pilgrim#  ascended  f?>e  mountain,  it 
was  customary  for  them  to  receive  the  sacra- 
merit  at  the  summit,  and  that  in  preparation  for 
this  service  they  were  accustomed  to  confess 
their  sins  to  a priest  at  the  convent,  and  to  take 
a certificate  from  him  that  they  had  done  so 
This  certificate  they  were  accustomed  to  deliver 
at  this  gateway,  and  to  rereive  instead  of  it,  a 


witnessing  a 
within  the  convent,  one  of  which  was  the  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  of  St 
Catharine,  as  preserved  in  the  marble-  chest,  our 
traveler  was  one  morning  let  down  from  the  wall, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  excursion  to  the 
iumnitt  of  the  mountain.  One  of  the  lay  breth- 
ren of  the  monastery  went  to  accompany  him,  as 
a guule  The  ascent  commenced  on  the  north 
side  of  Ml  Fiore b,  by  means  of  a pathway 
formed  of  stone  steps,  narrow  and  rude,  hut  of 
very  ancient  construction  The  monks  said  that 
>bese  steps  were  made  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
amt  that  the  series  was  continued  formerly  quite 
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sort  of  pass,  which  they  were  afterward  to 
deliver  in  its  turn  at  another  gateway,  farther 
up  the  mountain. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  first  ascent, 
our  traveler  turned  to  the  right,  toward  Mt. 
Horeb,  where  he  found  several  chapels.  Among 
them  was  one  called  the  Chapel  of  Elijah.  With- 
in this  chapel  was  a small  cave,  where  it  was 
said  the  prophet  dwelt  at  the  time  of  his  retreat 
to  Mt.  Sinai,  already  described.  There  ivere  vari- 
ous other  grottoes  and  caves  in  this  vicinity,  with 
each  of  which  was  connected  some  strange  story 
or  legend  relating  to  the  saint  or  hermit  by  whom 
it  had  been  occupied.  Our  traveler,  without 
waiting  long  to  examine  these  ancient  cells, 
continued  his  ascent  until,  at  length,  he  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Here  wrere  small 
churches  and  mosques,  built  by  the  Christians 
and  Mahommedans,  who  both  alike  venerate  the 
spot  where  the  law  of  God  was  first  recorded 
and  proclaimed.  One  of  the  churches  was  said 
to  occupy  the  precise  spot  where  Moses  received 
the  two  tables  of  stone. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  our 
traveler  any  farther  in  his  wanderings  about  the 
Sinai  Mountains,  or  to  describe  in  detail  the 
various  objects  of  interest  which  attracted  his 
attention.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  region 
was  filled  in  every  part  with  grottoes,  cells, 
ruined  convents  and  chapels,  deserted  roads, 
and  other  similar  tokens  of  the  presence  of  an 
abundant  population  on  the  spot,  in  former 
years. 

The  lay-brother  who  served  our  traveler  for  a 
guide,  conducted  him,  moreover,  to  a number  of 
sacred  localities,  and  pointed  out  to  his  attention 
several  very  wonderful  relics  and  memorials  re- 
lating to  the  various  events  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory. On  the  very  summit  of  Mt.  Moses,  for 
example,  there  was  a great  rock,  whose  top  tow- 
ering above  the  surrounding  crags,  formed  the 
very  pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  while  the  base 
•f  it,  leaning  against  the  face  of  a precipice 
below,  inclosed  a sort  of  cavity,  wrhere  a man 
might  creep  in  and  lie  concealed.  On  the  side 
of  this  cavity,  opposite  to  the  entrance,  was  a 
crevice,  through  which  one  might  see  the  light. 
It  was  here,  the  guide  said,  that  Moses  was  con- 
cealed when  God  put  him  into  the  cleft  of  the 
rock,  and  covered  him  with  his  hand,  as  de- 
scribed in  Exodus  xxxiii.  22.  At  another  place, 
near  the  base  of  the  mountain — in  fact,  at  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  roads  leading  up 
from  the  Valley  of  Rahah — the  spot  was  pointed 
out  where  Aaron  cast  the  golden  calf.  There 
was  a hole  in  the  rock,  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a head,  which  the  monks  said  was  the  actual 
mould  in  which  the  head  of  the  image  was 
formed.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  relic 
of  all,  was  the  stone  wrhich  Moses  smote,  to  bring 
water  for  the  children  of  Israel  to  drink.  This 
stone  lay  in  a valley  to  the  west  of  Mt.  Sinai. 
It  was  of  red  granite,  and  Pococke,  on  measur- 
ing it,  found  it  about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  ten  or 
twelve  wide  and  high.  “ On  both  sides  of  it,” 
says  Pococke.  in  his  description,  “loward  one 


end,  and  at  the  top,  for  about  the  breadth  of 
eight  inches,  it  is  discolored  as  by  the  running 
of  water ; and  all  down  this  part,  on  both  sides, 
and  at  the  top,  there  are  certain  openings  or 
mouths,  some  of  which  resemble  the  lion’s 
mouth  that  is  sometimes  cut  in  stone  spouts, 
but  appear  not  to  be  the  work  of  a tool.  There 
are  about  twelve  of  these  openings  on  each  side. 
The  Arabs  call  this  the  Stone  of  Moses,  and  they 
put  herbs  into  these  mouths,  and  then  give  them 
to  their  camels,  as  a sovereign  remedy,  they 
think,  in  all  disorders.” 

All  these  things,  as  Pococke  saw  and  described 
them  a hundred  years  ago,  are  found  remaining 
there  unchanged,  by  travelers  who  visit  the  spot 
at  the  present  day. 

burckhardt’8  visit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  which 
have  been  given  of  the  numerous  visits  made  to 
Mt.  Sinai  in  modern  times,  is  that  of  Burckhardt, 
the  celebrated  oriental  traveler,  of  whom  wre  have 
already  spoken  at  length,  in  our  article  on  the 
Dead  Sea.  His  narrative  is  the  more  important 
to  us  in  this  connection,  as  he  describes  in  full 
his  journey  from  Cairo  to  Mt.  Sinai,  and  gives  us 
a very  distinct  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  pen- 
insula at  the  time  of  his  visit.  His  journey  was 
performed  in  1816. 

The  expedition  which  Burckhardt  made  to  Mt. 
Sinai  was  in  some  respects  an  accidental  event, 
as  he  informs  us  ; for  he  was  engaged  at  the  time 
in  the  service  of  a society,  whose  object  it  was  to 
make  explorations  in  Africa.  A tour  to  Mt. 
Sinai,  which  is  in  Asia,  was  thus  an  episode,  as 
it  were,  from  his  general  plans  It  happened 
thus  : 

He  had  been  spending  some  time  at  Cairo, 
studying  the  languages  of  the  countries  which  he 
was  intending  to  visit,  and  making  other  prepar- 
ations for  his  journey,  when  suddenly  the  plague 
broke  out  there.  Most  of  the  Franks  in  the  town 
immediately  shut  themselves  up,  to  avoid  the  con- 
tagion. Burckhardt,  however,  being  unwilling 
to  subject  himself  to  such  an  imprisonment — 
one  necessarily  very  rigid  in  its  terms,  and  very 
likely  to  be  greatly  protracted  in  its  duration — 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  for 
making  an  excursion  into  the  peninsula  of  Mt. 
Sinai.  He  conceived  the  idea,  not  merely  of 
visiting  the  convent  on  the  mountain,  but  also  of 
extending  his  tour  to  the  town  of  Akaba,  which 
stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Red  Sea.  This  was  quite  an  adventurous  under- 
taking, for  in  Burckhardt's  time  no  European 
traveler  had  penetrated  as  far  as  to  Akaba,  though 
in  our  day  the  road  to  it  has  become  quite  a thor- 
oughfare for  curious  travelers. 

Before  setting  out  upon  this  journey,  there 
were  two  preliminary  steps  which  our  traveler 
deemed  it  expedient  to  take,  in  respect  to  the 
people  of  the  peninsula.  The  object  of  the  first 
was  to  provide  some  means  of  protection  and  se- 
curity against  the  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs  that 
he  must  necessarily  encounter  in  every  part  of 
his  journey ; and  the  second,  to  secure  the 
means  of  admission  into  the  convent  which  he 
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A letter  of  hnrAdti'Mion  from  thtMjilU’erH  in  charge  nut  early  in  the  morning  with  these  two  attend- 
iKetffv  *^jdudt*>  *eoum  adh/Ushm  willuri  ants,  he  Jeft  Sues.  ami  passing  found  \bjk  head 
: the  vrtit#  of  the  ediflejeh  .-.Such  » '.fetter  finrehr  -of' 'iiiat  branvh  of  tin?  ft&l  fe  t»n  wVich  S.net  to 
'.  p^vurod.  He  also  ^U^ntptfvl  t<r  obtain  6 Bunbted,  Us  enticed  upon  the?  broad  and  sandy 
fro.m  ?hp  Pftsha  of  Egyptiuddrtiawl  to  (i&tft  opimrd  ‘jf&fere  ■ lain  in  t be  dm?&ioii 

jhfc  fifih£ip%f  chfeft&ijx yif  the  ponirisular  itedou-  of  Sinai,  . ? v;/y -Y,  V • 

me*  -Bji  a dociimiml  Rufekha  idl  He  w&f  five  days  in  reaching  the  mnaptain. 

hoped  to  establish  Cftvntlly  r4alb>ti^-  with  the  He  traveled  'cotneihues  pv*r  desert  jdium — 
Atfdj*  yrhnm  he  *h<ttUd  *m:*>nnter  on lit*  jpdrnitry , Mmeiimm  through  fm'rwvf  awd  yoeiy  deftle*,  ami 
>ml  prhAp^  &4'4  K«*a\|iany  *Hl*  itifm  willing  to  fcop^tiiue*  through  Alleys  that  could m&ky  mmn 
guide  And  >Hc:sffi  liiits  in  Aiioivi  Hsr  \\*%  dkap-  pry  tensions  *u  fertility  nui  uirdure  H* 

‘ Jta his  hope  hf  prmhiy$ng  link,  o<i  at  nieht  ut  the  f>(  waiter  tit 

^**porl  It  ;■  WaS?  pvmip&}  Vu  bun.  nml  Ijjp  WpU ?il  which  his  guides  dttfcfed  MriY And  when  these 
day  3iV*r  itnr  in  hope*  i&  t^eeJW  ii.  tit  did  riot  failed,  .lie  pitched  M$  lent  umler  the  khflk&r  of  a 
. ; ,jrul,  hmdly.  wearied  w’Hh'  iltcr  Tack,  or  in  **  nook  or  tree**  itc  some  winding 

*Wfoy  ;,.*d  impellent  to  e*otp*7 
U'^M  theinaciedo^uo^iiter^a/’ 

ha  am<pj!ddt?d  tb  R0t  oflf  a ** . Zjk'jU 

without  H,  and  to  trtiHt  to  Id* 

own  for  «Mrmc>nntmjE»  / y 

dr  j^radhfi#  tthy  ’lUtKeultuv  v/jii^h.'  \* . '•,  ■Mf  "JSSalfe! ; • 

.‘a-  .T.i«cv.f  r'v  ^jruernn  lb*  way  * • ' 

A#  the  liufK  tu  Ihirekhardt  ^ .i; 

wt,  Uieiv  iX-aw  ;■  constant  inter*  'y  VK 

itd^rior  of  t he  country  h^yimd  . \ 

Tiii.s  itfaiYic  prv*^-  in  part*  •Iroiij,  '*"• 

■the. *->■  . ,.  ^ 

^r.v-  ad  da-  f'Mios  of  Mir  earM-rj,  - "•  • - , . 

v.  i«>hl  h»  ;:7v-u  mmtivrA'  Rurek-  • ' 

. . *■■ , t ...  Vua.*  c ».?•»»/  *_N  ri»K  i.^cnr 

UAfdt  ru.Vlo  arT.yr^cmrrtU  tor 

t r.> •. eU'n.^  \n  *.v»mp,tifty  with,  a c;*r;v.iu  voi^itti>m  1 wine  From  time  to  fime  he  h\r)  witli  \v. ■.<">■.■  - 
of  twenty  e^ouek7  which  Was  ’ - liavei ioe  h>  add  fro,-,  mil  Mwrtitot* 

»>n  ihv  fv  At-  iite  rifnA  w|kt>  berWdjf  ^u^tiAh^trJtatbalnons^^  irt 

t >-H  H.‘  provided  two  cHm*’,)^,  one  tor  td»T^*dfj  Fts  soch-  lie  was  always  lYmMYed  wed  oomI 

tv»r  fk-ayyiam,  whom  hk*  i*?>d  employed  w kiridneSK  and  hOspd  dify  The  euuftf^bmhm? 
« gndjc*  • he  ftlfo  laid  in  a :?htek  of  provimoi;^  For  more  and  more  tnoimtabtid^  as  jie 

sj>;  ^eekv  eAu^unipMMfi.  Whe'h  'ail  w is  yeady,  a»hi  the  yjvileys  mt»ixy  ; ijrttiF.  Ahfcst, 

•bn'^w'ynhtg  ^'-fUe  i?b4^,,c^  cfi'idee-  after  pa3»iHii  ibro%)t  r*  series  of  and 

yStifo  --ipienot/.d  for  the  roraVno.  n liicb  was  a I rocky  detije*.,  he  entered  the  W )dy  lU  ^hofhh, 
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rw?ti  on , with  the  co  iffi  n of  < hr  Sheifch  in  el  used 
w it.  The  Iravelers  entered  the  tfrnilv  atlit  found 
f?iat  the  wall*  of  it  were  adorned  with  various 
votive  nlftmtigs  which  the  If edforiiW  had  rmul e ia 
\famt  ihe  memory' --of  the  soeh.  silk 

U**el<3 , ImcuhroTciiiefs,  ostrtch  *sihud  hahe  r* 

awl  bridhrs,  and  other  minilat  token*.  The  cof- 
fin ifoe 1 f vf'a*  concealed  fitmi  v it*  w.  being  pro- 
tected hv  \ wjfV  i\i  cfi  rtw n cd  rerOHh  dr*  which 
severai’^fhb  ' ifovopfii  riant*  sst»* 

hroidefCtk 

Th»’  i omb tft  wa?  regarded,  hui.ofc 
ha.rdt..;'lfeoh,tfj'  Jtri‘hribWg  to  jfjie  h f tJi^; 

ArahftVes'  tbemuri  somM)  ej>ot  in  ail  the  peum- 
suJo^iW  rQ^in^ry  f>jP  i)tjv  person  whose  ro  - 
rn^ios  d WHa  Indlt*  protect;*  lining  rogSrdeJ  % 
them  wtrii  thV  p.fhiost  vt*|vt;rof ion*  They  wfcro 
Yfiake  Vo^.e  to  eaerihep  > iheep  hi 
honor  W the  $furik'h,  On  Condition  that  smno  iii- 
tieipatyd  ^em  jx  wo rii i get j gyv  wh icTi  they  wUh> 
*d  vety;;irt<^h;jlb  tesfiac.  should  rcollybocu?— 
and  tygrt?  fu®je(l,ihf5r; 

tv o u H]  r e pair 4 1 b tb i *ci  /fod > with  their  friends.  and 
after  odV'iiri^  the  'sheep  .\ceOrdiirg  to  their  vows, 
.would  spvriii  the  day  in  i e a M hi gamf  Celt  vi  vird  i ty 
St  lib  o tter  mkjiwg  very  dl h g r n tinqu  i fy . ibirek - 
Wdt  cvu«  uri'Hde  to  ascertain  who  ihh  great 
chieftain  was*  or  whaf  he  had.  done  to  give  him 
such  ebiifOr  hi  the  reaped  and  vcoerjition  of  his 
eouptn -men 

heaving  the  tenth  of  the  Sheikh,  our  traveler 
eouyun^i  hifi  joicrney,  until,  at  length,  turning 
froueHie  VAljey  iif  ri^'-Shcikh  Into  Out  of  Bblieib, 
1 ■-••tic  to  ihw  ft  mi  xif  Mt  Sinai,  and  halted 

tinder  i he  ••'Walla  of' 'the  convene  The  monk* 

u'V  down  a curd,  ami  •Ihirekhardf.  by  means  of 
'ftt  ftimt  up  it isr  fettcf  of  rcsouirac/ulation;  Af- 


ter wading;  it,  the  monies  lei  down  a rope  with  a 
stick  tied  across  at  the  end.  The  traveler  mount- 
ed upon  this  stick*  and  clasping  the  curd  ht  Ido 
hands,  was  drawn  up,  and  t a kerf  itv  at  the  win- 
dow fie  was  received  with  great • ktfhliih^.^nit 
cnnltnlity  by  the  ntonks,  and 
once  to  an  apartment  furnished  especMly  fot 
lh«?  < convenicrico  of  European  tr&yelm  0? 
remained  several  #)5>yH  «?  the  convent,  Ahd  then 
rt^umihif  hh  joijrnry  wvni  on  to  Akabah,  ouuf 
r^on^ril  retu tothu  convent  again.  During 
ttwrf  rieita  he  etphued  the  convent  Initlii^ 
ing^  ftorl  ji!|  the  iiicted  loc^|itif*t  of  ttie  mountain 
The  which, he  mj»dc.  however,  with- 

in  this  tvmvgnh  and  eb*>  adventurer  which  he  wet 
with  in  ^cending  the  valleyK  ami  exploring  Yb* 
Toounttvitw  around  it;  tvurc  very  isinulnr  Co  3 tin**? 
of  •Pocm-.k^,  ami  wc  si  tall  hot  repeat  thcoi  Very 
h!ijr  change,  in  fact,  Vidd'  taken  .pj-'uce  during  tit# 
Itrtli  century  thal  bad  ^lajwfcd  munz  the  Jcrtlntcy 
of  h^rmcr  tweler  bad  tern  nmdc-— e^ept 
thir  the  hp^e  of  time  had  carried  gy?jtln»ny  for* 
ward  the  progress  of  dciapidfatiim  mfd^ ■;i^eiijay . 
The  monks  were  fewer  iti  number^  The  pilgrims 
and  other  visitors  were  more  rare 


the.  rUitiii 

were  moire  ruinous,  and  the  traihtious  morefoint, 
and,  above  all,  the  power  of  thc  owivkrn 

euhlimo  and  snlemn  emotions,  bod  been  very  t s- 
eentially  weakened,  llrrough  the  progress  ami 
influence  of  that  great  change  wliich,  for  the  ln»t 
century,  has  hceri ^ gt^iudlly  taking1  place  in  ^’lie 
point  of  view  from  which  *m*h  memorials  are 
regarded  by  mankind 

' Vi>S('lV»WX; 

During  l he  pcricKl  \vip.ch  !m«  elated  erince 
Iiurck  vjijir,  a gr cater  change  still  hos  takrni 

place  hi  the  aspect  which  Mt  Sinai  pm-ents. 
thpuglv  it  is.il  ^HjangR'whi^H.-has produced 
m>t  by  any^ t 1 it  I^cafily  itsc]E  hut  by 
tlie  entirely  >i(*W  Ugte  w^hich  the  pn^cut 

throwing  ^radmV  yt  ftl^  $och  t»  ihmg# 
produced  m a soruhrc’  f riounlight  acetic  nnmng 
the  Thountahyfe,  by  the  riring  of  ihe-  sun  Thy 
f fleet  of  mode  mi  m|‘  ro  vemtm  t & in  iovoptotipn',  ^ud 
of  the  va^V’  ihcrcoacof  w cm  lib  aVid  of  opj^vrUifib 
tiv«  of  IcHurc  apiojjg  tlm  middling  unA  higher 
a*  arid  Amoririt.  filiril  the 


iejn£sri!  in  Tbirupi 
v,m4  With  gjay  io \t fiftl&  kp d 

(.  cdorp,  w|tm  roam  every  where  jver  tlm  ^vtod 
pr^ond,  umlcr  ftu'  iufJipoict  of  curium  add  b>V«? 
|rtf{h4ic>finby nf  ^nl  pl>ayure>  t*pf  who  }mu*  Very 
liti.h'  rcvcri'i)f;c  far  the  sarroil  iwdftiVs,  and  very 
JUtio  faHh  in  the,  ancient  tniditions  winch  claim 
to  idrutit)'  thorn.  The  pilgrim  of  miriejit  day«, 
who  (oiled  for  month*,  and  sarholime*  for  years, 
along  hi?  weviry  way,  from  kingdom  to  kingdom, 
and  from  shore  in  shore,  until  lie  reached  th*- 
(odk>Wed  ground,  un«?  then  knelt  before  The  relic* 
2nd  monuments  winch  File  beheld  there.  . v,r- 
whelmed  with  thu  deepest  emotions  of  vencrArioji 
and  rtwc,  rs  even  no  more.  Hr  has  pUhMul  for* 
ever  away  ; all  iha.t  f*  nwnt  grand  and  mibliroe 
in  the  smnhre  glory  of  Mb  Sinai  lis^  jibr^iid  a tv  Ay 
too  : — for  it  was  the  light  Wit  I?  which  In's-  itarout 
and  solemn  enthusiasm,  invented  the  solitary 
mortmain  that  conetitutcd  h*  highest  charrn. 
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THREE  WEEKS  IN  CUBA. 

BT  AN  ARTIST. 

A BRIGHT  dream  of  boyhood  and  earnest  as- 
pirations of  maturing  youth,  have  been  real- 
ised ! I have  seen  Cuba,  the  44  Queen  of  the 
Antilles,**  and  am  satisfied.  I have  felt  the 
emotions  of  delight  which  fill  the  heart  when 
the  purple  hills  of  Managua  are  first  seen  loom- 
ing up  in  the  distance,  like  monsters  in  repose 
on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  I have  endured  the 
vexations  of  official  extortion  at  la  Punta ; loung- 
ed in  the  cafes  of  the  capital ; loitered  at  twilight 
on  the  margin  of  the  Pasco  dc  Isabel , or  by  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  Fuente  de  la  Habana , 
where  groups  of  young  men  stand  gazing  with 
delight  upon  the  lovely  senoritas , flitting  by  in 
their  light  volanlcs;  and  better  than  all  this,  I 
have  climbed  the  glorious  mountains  of  the  is- 
land, reveled  in  the  wealth  of  verdure  which 
garnish  its  plains,  and  have  bathed  in  its  clear 
rivers.  O!  she  is  a lovely  Queen  even  now, 
scarred  as  she  is  by  the  implements  of  man*s 
avarice  ; blighted  as  is  her  primal  beauty  by  the 
moral  mildew  of  kingly  and  priestly  despotism, 
and  waited  as  she  is  in  every  feature  by  that 
parasite  of  civilization  in  the  Western  World, 
the  slavery  of  mind  and  muscle,  in  its  worst 
form.  Her  mountains,  rising  in  queenly  mag- 
nificence, and  crowned  with  a diadem  of  brilliant 
atmosphere,  are  yet  as  glorious — and,  in  her 
vestments  of  unequaled  verdure,  garnished  every 
where  with  buds  and  blossoms,  and  fragrant  with 
perfumes  which  Araby  could  not  yield  for  the 
garments  of  Sheba’s  Queen,  she  is  yet  as  at- 
tractive as  on  that  brilliant  October  morning, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  when  Colum- 
bus, with  the  Pinzons  and  their  followers  an- 
chored in  the  beautiful  Nisse,  chanted  a Te 
Deum , and  then  reveled  in  the  paradisiacal  lux- 
uries of  Nature  in  her  plenitude.  But  there  is 
a cloud  of  deep  sadness  upon  her  brow,  for  cruel 
wrongs  are  wringing  bitter  tears  from  her  eyes. 
Yet  there  is  a “ still  small  voice”  of  hope,  po- 
tential and  abiding,  in  every  gentle  breeze  from 
the  ocean  ; and  the  Seer  of  inspiration  seems  to 
speak  from  the  dim  Past,  (i  Wake  Isles  of  the 
South ! your  redemption  is  nigh !”  Even  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  hurricane  appears  to  tell  of 
a mighty  power  of  deliverance  which  proclaims 
the  dawning  of  a day  at  hand,  when  44  the  mount- 
ains and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their 
hands.” 

A blight  fell  upon  Cuba  on  the  day  when 
Columbus  came,  with  lofty  spiritual  professions, 
and  first  trod  its  soil.  Filled  with  admiration, 
he  exclaimed,  44 1 know  not  where  first  to  go, 
nor  are  my  eyes  ever  weary  of  gazing  on  the 
beautiful  verdure.  The  singing  of  the  birds  is 
such  that  it  seems  as  if  one  would  never  desire 
lo  part  from  hence.  There  are  flocks  of  parrots 
that  obscure  the  sun,  and  other  birds  of  many 
kinds,  large  and  small ; and  trees,  also,  of  a thou- 
sand species,  each  having  its  peculiar  fruit,  and 
all  of  marvelous  flavor.”  Yet,  while  the  navi- 
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gator’s  soul  was  thus  involuntarily  worshiping 
at  the  shrine  of  God’s  lovely  creation,  Grbbb, 
with  its  keen  eye  and  stony  heart,  laid  its  hand 
upon  his  shoulder  and  bade  his  spirit  gTOvel  in 
search  of  gold — gold  ! the  puissant  magnet  which 
for  a century  and  a half  afterward  attracted  ship 
after  ship  f:om  Western  Europe,  filled  with  av- 
aricious men  in  search  of  sudden  wealth  in  the 
virgin  bosom  of  the  Western  World.  Gold, 
pearls,  spices,  and  other  luxuries  of  courts  and 
feudal  households,  were  the  chief  objects  sought 
for  by  the  Genoese  and  his  companions ; and 
when  success  failed  to  crown  their  efforts  bitter 
disappointment  clouded  their  perceptions  and 
chilled  their  hearts.  They  could  not  appreciate 
the  gentle  docility  of  the  Cubans  whose  brotherly 
kindness  followed  them  at  every  step.  Although 
here  seemed  to  be  the  dim-shadowed  Atlantis  of 
antiquity,  with  all  its  wonderous  romance  a real- 
ity ; and  nature  and  humanity  coalesced  in  every 
gentle  influence  to  purify  the  heart  and  elevate 
the  affections,  Grped  held  its  icy  sway,  and  every 
sense  was  employed  in  eager  search  for  gold, 
pearls,  and  spices.  Finding  neither,  they  left 
this  fancied  Cipangi  (Japan)  to  search  for  the 
more  wealthy  shores  of  Farther  India. 

Discoverers  were  soon  followed  by  conquerors, 
proud,  avaricious,  and  heartless.  No  right  was 
recognized,  in  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  but 
might , and  those  simple  people  who  had  lived  in 
physical  ease  and  enjoyed  tranquillity,  love,  and 
almost  unalloyed  happiness,  until  Europeans  saw 
and  coveted  their  paradise,  were  dispossessed, 
degraded  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  made 
beasts  of  burden  to  Spanish  adventurers.  Set- 
tlements were  formed,  cities  were  founded,  nom- 
inal Christianity  was  established,  bishops  came, 
and  the  Cubans,  as  a people,  were  no  more. 
Political  tyranny  and  religious  bigotry  blotted 
out  their  simple  civil  laws  and  religious  rites, 
and  avarice,  after  crushing  every  semblance  of 
dignity  in  their  character,  bent  their  backs  te  its 
labor-burdens.  From  that  hour  to  the  present  a 
voice  of  wail  has  gone  up  continually  to  high 
heaven  from  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  44  Queen 
of  the  Antilles.” 

Baracoa  was  founded  aa  early  as  1508.  In 
1514  it  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a city 
and  a bishopric,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
island.  Havana  was  planted  in  1515  ; was  for- 
tified after  bc!.*g  burned  by  a French  privateer 
in  1538  ; was  made  the  vice-royal  residence  in 
1549,  and,  in  1589,  was  declared  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  island.  All  manual  labor  was  performed 
by  the  enslaved  Cubans  ; searches  for  gold  con- 
tinued ; agriculture  was  very  little  attended  to, 
and  the  wealthy  proprietors  were  mere  cattle- 
breeders,  whose  herds  grazed  upon  the  bountiful 
plains  where  no  seeding  by  the  hand  of  man  wan 
needed.  By  degrees  the  soil  revealed  its  pro- 
mises, and  the  indolent  Spaniards,  perceiving 
purer  wealth  there  than  in  the  mines,  weie  in- 
duced to  cultivate  the  fertile  acres.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  and  tobacco  was 
introduced,  and  a royal  license  was  obtained  to 
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import  negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  per- 
form the  labor.  The  natives,  weighed  down  by 
oppression,  rapidly  diminished  in  numbers,  and 
a century  after  the  discovery  of  Cuba,  few  of 
pure  blood  remained.  The  women  were  made 
the  wives  and  concubines  of  the  conquerors,  and 
soon  a hybrid  race,  called  Creoles,  considered  by 
the  Spaniards  inferior  to  themselves,  formed  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  population  of  the 
island.  Charmed  by  the  promises  of  pleasure 
held  out  by  the  climate  and  the  social  system  of 
Cuba,  many  Spanish  hidalgos,  and  even  nobles 
of  higher  rank,  emigrated  thither,  and  this  class 
(which  has  ever  been  very  considerable),  and  the 
Creoles,  constitute  the  social  and  political  anta- 
gonisms which  now  distract  the  island.  The 
success  of  the  commandants  of  fortresses  in  re- 
pelling invaders,  gave  these  officials  greater  con- 
sequence than  the  civil  governors  possessed,  and 
the  imperial  government,  acknowledging  that 
superiority,  placed  the  supreme  rule  of  the  island 
in  the  hands  of  Captains-genesal.  For  more  than 
a hundred  and  fifty  years  that  most  odious  of  all 
despotisms,  military  rude,,  has  prevailed  in  Cuba. 
The  Captain-general  exercises  vice-regal  powers, 
and  holds  in  his  hand  the  dispensation  of  happi- 
ness or  misery  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  For  more 
than  a century  tax  upon  tax  has  been  laid  upon 
the  industry  of  the  island,  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
poses of  revenue  for  the  royal  treasury,  but 
really  to  fill  the  coffers  of  greedy  resident  offi- 
cials. The  Creoles  groan  under  the  burden,  and 
sigh  for  deliverance.  Commerce  has  made  them 
acquainted  with  our  happy  republic  ; despotism 
has  compelled  them  to  study  our  institutions,  to 
learn  the  way  to  emancipation,  and  the  lash  of 
extortion  makes  them  stretch  forth  their  hands 
imploringly  to  us,  beseeching  us  to  be  bountiful 
almoners  of  that  freedom  which  we  so  largely 
possess.  That  genuine  sympathy  which  flows  out 
toward  the  oppressed  every  where,  makes  us  start 
in  response  to  the  call,  but  the  hand  of  national 
faith,  pointing  to  grave  treaties,  sealed  by  plighted 
honor,  beckons  us  back  to  the  seat  of  inaction. 

I am  neither  historian  nor  philosopher,  pro- 
phet nor  politician  ; yet  if  I read  history  aright, 
and  understand  the  philosophy  of  its  teachings, 
it  needs  not  the  perception  of  a prophet  to  foresee 
the  political  condition  of  Cuba,  perhaps  ere  the 
earth  shall  have  made  another  circuit  of  the 
ecliptic.  There  appears  to  be  a higher  law  than 
the  savage  enactments  of  selfish  men,  at  work  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Cubans,  and  this  energy,  aided 
by  official  stupidity,  is  rapidly  deepening  the 
grave  of  Spanish  misrule  over  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  domains  of  earth.  With  free  institu- 
tions and  an  intelligent  people,  Cuba,  instead  of 
presenting  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a gar- 
den in  ruins — its  hedge  broken  down,  and  its 
shrubs  and  plants  and  fruitful  vines  crushed  and 
ravished  by  “ the  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood,” 
might  exhibit  a garden  in  richest  bloom  and  gen- 
erous fruitage,  the  delight  of  its  husbandman  and 
the  pride  of  the  Western  world. 

Standing,  like  Janus,  with  a face  toward  the 
Past  and  toward  the  Future,  and  in  absorbing 


thought  almost  forgetting  the  Present,  my  pen 
has  impolitely  parted  company  with  its  pencil- 
companion,  and  wandered  off  among  “ the  delec- 
table mountains”  of  fact  and  speculation,  whither 
I did  not  intend  it  should  go.  I gave  it  staff  and 
scrip  for  a brief  journey,  with  its  companion,  into 
the  interior  of  the  island,  far  away  from  the  din 
of  commerce  and  the  wranglings  of  politics.  The 
truant  is  recalled,  chided  for  its  errantry,  and 
placed  in  the  sober  path  of  present  reality. 

I first  saw  Cuba  from  the  sea,  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  before  noon  we  were  upon 
the  waters  between  Moro  Castle  and  the  Punta. 
Government  officials  speedily  examined  my  pass- 
ports, and  measured,  speculatively,  the  length  of 
my  purse.  An  hour  afterward,  having  paid  for 
personal  and  baggage  permits  to  land,  I was 
chatting  with  a resident  friend  at  Madame  Almy’s, 
the  most  comfortable  hotel  in  the  fcuban  capital. 

I believe  I am  courageous  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  danger,  yet  that 

“ Conscience  which  makes  cowards  of  ns  all/* 
gave  my  heart  a slight  ague  as  I strolled,  during 
the  afternoon,  over  the  open  space  between  the 
Punta  Castle  and  the  stately  houses  beyond, 
where  Lopez  was  garroted.  I knew  myself  to 
be  full  of  sympathy  for  the  Cubans — a very  maga- 
zine of  rebellious  thoughts  and  words,  as  fearful 
to  a Spanish  official  just  now  as  a lighted  bomb- 
shell at  his  feet ; and  I involuntarily  shuddered 
at  the  thought  that  one  might  explode  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  then  prevailing  in  the 
city.  Reflecting,  however,  that  I had  carefully 
buttoned  my  lips  with  prudent  silence  on  ship- 
board, and  had  opened  them  only  for  food  and 
conversation  with  roy  friend  since  my  arrival,  I 
passed  the  first  night  in  Havana  without  die 
turbing  dreams,  and  the  fear  that  a careless 
word  might  come  back  in  the  form  of  a dark- 
visaged  policeman. 

At  dawn  the  following  morning  I left  for  the 
interior.  My  friend  had  become  surety  for  my  good 
behavior  while  on  the  island,  and  in  my  pocket 
was  a twelve-month’s  traveling  license.  I have  it 
yet — a precious  memento  of  the  extortions  and 
vexations  to  which  strangers  are  subjected  in 
Cuba.  Havana  is  the  paradise  of  official  vul- 
tures. They  meet  you  at  every  corner,  and  by 
the  time  a stranger  is  fairly  lodged  at  a hotel,  he 
possesses  many  dimes  less  than  when  he  entered 
the  harbor.  If  you  desire  to  spend  a night  with 
a friend  away  from  your  hotel,  a permit  must  be 
previously  obtained,  and  if  you  wish  to  make  a 
journey  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  you  must 
procure  a license  for  fifteen  days,  to  go  and  re- 
turn from  any  given  place,  or  one  for  a year, 
which  will  allow  you  to  traverse  any  part  of 
Cuba,  unmolested  by  other  extortioners.  In  each 
of  these  transactions,  money — the  alpha  and 
omega  of  the  official  alphabet  of  Cuba — is  re- 
quired, and  the  stranger  is  reckoned  among  the 
fortunate  ones  if  he  gets  legally  seated  in  a rail- 
way car  or  upon  horseback  for  the  sum  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  dollars.  It  was  thus  “ armed  and 
equipped  as  the  law  directs,”  that  I left  my  hotel 
in  a volatile,  passed  along  the  Call*  Mur  all* 
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people,  even  in  the  midst,  of  innocent  enjoyments, 
that  in  military  power  they  have  a lord  and  mas- 
ter. 

Passing  from  the  Past*  <Le  Isabel,  and  leaving 
the  Campo  dc  Marie  on  the  left,  we  reached  the 
railway  station,  and  took  a seat  for  Guanajay,  on 
the  western  branch  of  the  railway  from  Havana 
After  proceeding  slowly  along  the  ferny  cam! 


hoot*  vie  in  polish  with  their  faces 
In  each  of  these  two  young  ladies 
are  usually  seated,  their  heads  bare, 
their  hair  tastefully  interwoven  with 
pearls  and  flowers,  their  arms  and 
ho**»ms  sparkling  with  jewels,  and 
the  oveT-present  fan  gracefully  aid- 
ing them  in  bestowing  coquettish 
smiles  U[K)n  the  groups  of  young 
men  who  crowd  the  footpaths  of  the 
Pasco  Mingled  with  this  gay  scene 
are  stem- featured  mounted  lancers, 
kept  them  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving order  and  decorum,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  remind  the 
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among  the  wretched  imbarfsm  popu  is*t  ion ;'  v!j^''-$ghways  of  Cohit  are  generally  worse 
cnotfry  collection  of  all  colors  Vnd.a^c*  hati-bi*-  j £/>n  l>v>way**f  Now  England.  Although 
ked  men  aud  women  and  nud?  children— we  bksaed  with  s»eh.  a lofty  name  a»  Royal  TU*ad, 
passed  the  rich  gardcti*.of  the  OajHatfl-^f.w/aU 1 ihey  <iro  klway*  curs,  ad  with  unmitigated  rough- 
‘ite  great  reservoir,  and"  )5(fto,  0tt  • fine**  .oTlfe'  hestf,  e^f«nally  those  which  Si  averse  the  mount- 

civ#  cemeteries,  ami  iuifnedhtely  jimiotwed.tho  aim  Wheeled  vehicle*  can  not  he  used  with 
he**  cultivated  ponton*.  of  Cuba,  where  5wit  edfier  comfort  or  safety,  ami  ihi  hofsoend  rrmle 
plying  irrigation  to  * dry  bat . gfeimetjs  voif  ha»r**v:  ally  used  in  traveling  s Even  this 

produced  gtrzi  ierttoy.  On  every  side  were  method  i*  tUiftgalfc  upon  tW  plains,  ir,  the  rainy 
locked  fartn*,  beautified  by  hedge*  of  aloes  stetson,  fo?  the  rich  *dii  becomes  i bottbifiiea* 
with  their  magnificent  candelabra  of  flowers,  or  slough  of  mnd  f;  amt  iu  the  dry  season  it  i*. 
d\o  more  tmuleai  hroc-hodges,  sprinkled  with  changed  into  a *4ffoct4mv:  dust,  which  render* 
whii^;  ‘ bUmom*',-  and  redolent  with  perfume  traveling  Wff-  dftejji^abhh  Journeying  in  the 
The  Seid*  were  layered  with  growing  and  rip-  mountain*  tfpott  jdte  ^ttry^Wled  he£*U»  • of  bur- 
sting pitio-»pv>h?«  ip  luscious  bananas and  in  den,  though  tougher  &xttS  more  dax/gvnme,  is  fax 
every  hook  gorgeous  Sowers,  such  aa  wo  of  the  more  agreeable. 

du%  Worth  ehcAh  in  hot-houses,  were  spring-  The  iuvsm* by \itm  way-side  afford  rery  ltUU> 
ing  into  lifer  and  beauty.  Beyond  theso  planta-  cfttraciiort  ic  the  ^trartger;  traversing  the  couiv 
titas,  designed  em  gardens  for  the  supply  of  try  for  the  first  time.  The  bill  of  fat^  ia  yrceed- 
Hayana  mirKet  stalls,  yms  traversed  little  valleys  Vngly  simple  and  fit ief,  ahrpf  almost  every  dish  of 
among  the  hills,  covered  by  extetutivu  sugar  and  prepared  food  in  highly  flavored  with  oflemnve 
coffee  *«d*U-*,  Tbs neat  mansions  of  the  pro-  garlfc  Thp  traveler  (nay  resort  to  a tncal  of 
priefoitty^tih  t'heir  broad  verandahs,  were  seen  in  bananas,  rice;  *nii  eggs,  if  they  <*ji  be  pwored. 
tlic  ih*xapc£  at  the  end  of  a colonnade  of  stately  until  his  taste  T acclimated/*  winch 

palms,  or  in  pi  hup***  he  fund  large  clumps  of  happy  state  b toon  rtEtaijnerl.  rmder  the  sent  re 
luxuriant  bajfdtoo:  Bvre  I first  saw  the  p/i/mu  Tegimen  of bung* rand  vkff.'fi  appetite,  and  gar- 
piaigi)  ttt  *U  beauty  They  are  scat-  lie  lose#  a dcgrre  o^  U^  olfonsivcriess  to  palate 
tered  dvei  the  mdek-i  soraeiwies  in  groups,  bur  and  nostrils.  StjmrtU.it**  the  traveler  may  be 
often,  alottei  standing  likr.  muinek  watching,  the  favored  w\lh  :;j.4rWbfc*'ef>nd-  codfish,  Und  even 
wealth  around  them,  They  cast  very  little  with  milk  and  chick  cum  These,  however,  are 
shadow,  for  the  tail  frunks  are  covered  only*  reckoned,  among  rarities,  and,  the  tavern  i*  a 
with  a Mt|i  of  long,  leaves,  which  tremble  at  the  comfortable  place  only  for  tike  arrienur  ($ iack- 
toudi  of  every  2c»p by  r,  aiid  glisten  like  satin  in  mule  drivers)  and  the  eqrrtteros,  l he  drivers  of 
the  «un  he;t\y  carts  used  in-  convoying  the  produce  of 

A*.  G uauaj\v  I mourned  a liorse,  and  at:  com-  e states  to  makot.  The  traveler  findA  com  fen 
paniod  by  a %#hgfO  diriero  with  a pack  mule,  de-  neither  at  table  nor  in  bed,  iot  (he  musical  unis- 
psrted  for  i.lwd  p<>rli<?n  uf  the  island  lying  be-  uuiio  and  the  crafly  fif«t  vie  with  «ach.  other  in 
tween!  Mari.el  and  Mongns,  where  the  northern  their  attentions  to  a stranger  during  the  itight. 
and  vootWno  «diOtea  of  Cuba  approach  nearest  The  horse  being  almost  the  only  Conveyance 
each  oi her.  for  porsons  in  the  interior,  the  animal  and  bt# 
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trappings  oft*n  commute  the  chief  wealth  and 
solicitude  <fi  r.ln}  guajtfti  (pedant) , in  fact,  the 
Cuban  ppan&rU  i*i  a sort  fcf  Centaur — the  horse 
become**  p*rj;  of  jhe  tfl&ft.  The  porwv*«t  of 
Jtheiu  ma a horse  | md  &v#a  the 
beggars  approatfy  dim  t^veler  upon  rhe  road 
on  kriMibadt  a/ji!  xide  tV6m  one  plantation  to 
aujortier,  & ^irelt^tj  easK),  soliciting  “ entertain* 
faeju-  for  mi n md  bnsat  T * 

In  th*»  ni^kgouienr  ofiheir 
classes  i> mo  ^ p ii*  bate*, 

**aMfes  «&*&*  and  stow,  rt.nl il 

fortune  'frith:  mm# y fcxdS&h'td  to 

f&re&sufe  #u  w«.$tU  inore  atyliah.  A good  saddle, 

*ilye7-mouni*Hj ; bfididt  /$0v n't  And  a aiher 

bandied  m&rA:tf  v>  ht.Mvy  ?i  flight . .e-word ).  are 
prime  $bjec«*  of  a $yte)if$x  ambition.  .•  Bbawjas- 
«ng  these,  with  the  Addition  ot  gold  obirt-huUmw 
wad  «ah^r  btrckley  for  fng  pantaloons*  he  is  ctm- 
a child  irf  iuHunii,  ami  is  ready 

id  the  gear*  ie«p4h4ftdliti«&'-  of  inanifid 

life.  His  wants  are  few,  aud  hia  antbiUon  w 
wdy  aatitrlied.  He  ha*  no  craving  for  a tine 
mansion  and  crawly  furimurc.  but  is  a*  happy 
M-k  h>rd'  beneath  his  libeller  of  dried  prrtm- 


not  in  actual  service  and  a few  wretched  pic- 
tures of  the  tfyjjpi*  aud  &aini*\  in  every  form  of 
expression.  Jitnoraui  'and/  nidOto^  with  few 
intenthreft  to  do  bf/U.er} ' the • fiifojirQ  (alw?.f*  only 
in  i<**poti*e  tu  the  call  of  the  physical  necessities; 
of  himself  and  family. . He  cultivates  baruiniu, 
nutla n#nn , an d yuc a as  Bubslvffltee  fox  bread,  arid 
ftOrtietiififiS  raise?  jp»g*  and  fovyLa.  ^^vC'Cocks 
are  usually  more  numerovifi  than  hens  ill  hh 
brood,  tend  commend  hi>  chief  $$  they 

& fiord  luhv  exquisite  amusement  and  W htfi# 
many  Tedious  hour*  of >j*di  day.wf  Ida  listless 
life  Thu»  thousand*  of  strong  men  pas*  indor 
I frnfiy,  and  almost  Uiicie»slyf  through  hit* , upon 
a toil  of  .marVoloutt  teriiiify,  beneath  a.  ^ky  bf 
reliant  heauiy,  and  in  a oJimale  *urpa*sip£ 
ameiiily,  cUieily  h*cy»|Ut*  n crushing  dcspoUnm, 
civil  Hiui  rt?ligiottt»,  ha.y  Healed,  almost  frvefy  av*?r 
rum  tndtetmcumt  ami  w-ry  Tncdntivc  to  awtmii, 
to  the  f'reple^itnd  thickly  waited  ibi-  i&n<|Vc4i^aX*^ 
in^,  wJioae  light  t<*ejy  despot » great  arid  ahm it. 
has  sufficient  actittfun  to  pensive  reveals  the  ujv 
ward  ’pathway  from  Vui  very  id  treedom  There 
are  strong  and  willing  haod&;  there  art*  warm 
and  ^mxom  heurts ; tilers  art*  mtellects  clear 
and  f>i)w<*Tfa.|  ajuong  the  Creole*  all  ovenr  Cuba> 
whirh  need  only  the  promise  of  free  uistit\ition# 
to  W brought  into  tinctenr  actum  in  the  broad 
field  of  hum  ail  progres*  Thcy^Te  now  pn^ 
oners  aU  -Hshrvee  ail— .int!  tnrp  ChrUtiaii  civili- 
iutitm  weeps  in  pity,  yet  $mtM  111  hope,  for  the 
day  of  jubilee  is  dawning. 

rfhe  lunrisionH  of  the  sugar  and  c.o(Tee  estate.* 
jiiyrfdnl  an  agreeable  cnru;rjcsi  to  t he  dude  dom»- 
eily  of  lt«r  prii.^amry.  Fornierly,  i!«*i c.:iilivsticiu 


(aid  over' tarter*  of  bamboo,  which  scarcely 
pioteet*  his  household  from  the  iidit  of  thc  trop- 
ical eon  and  the  drenching  rains.  Hi?  carpet  in 
the  native  cljty ; his  table  is  of  rough  boards,  and 
hu  chair*  seated  with  raw  dried  cow-hide? 
These,  with  the  shells  of  the  gujg*  (ealabaeh).  of 
various  sixes,  and  A bed  of  dntid  palm  leaves  arui 
straw,  co!ii«tii<rte  the  bulk  'o(  hi*  furniture  The 
^fetef  ornaments  of  hi*,  tioose  are  the  trapping* 
of  hi*  htfree,  hung^ia  a.  conspicuous  place  when 
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; •.wua.-iaahllned  tv;di$trieU  new  large 
tavrM  it fymthfr  £oa*R;  Within  a iisvr  years  they 
have  interior  Mining  ishu  ficli 

plain*  arid  Uriervidra  of  the  stfe/ie  di-fiAa  (upper 
sof  fhe  fm&ttf  ikgmti*#, 
ur  fci*tfyi*V  iW,4Utfict  of  Si.  Mire^Wu! 

r ,£Uyon  na.  *Tfat>  .eaunttym  if  m 
vidmty  i»  thickly  Battled  anij  &$tf  tmll  ivatod ; 
not  too  hilly,  watered  fay  fine  & m<iii\sr,  And  beau- 
tified fay  the  luxuriant  v^'^tidn  %f&h  give# 
nucU  A diurm  to  Cuban  j$ait:lwi|lfl 

delicious  perfumes  wluc.h  greet  thf*  a* 

miily  dawn,  and  the  enchanting  hritjl^ey  ol  rih?; 
atmosphere  just  before-  ^unsrket  n^ihutg  Arrests 
the  attention  of  the  stranger  in  Cuba ■ tuwe  forc- 
ibly the' wealth  aThe  vegeUrUqn,  exhibiting 
dii  afniost  emiieas  vaViety  pf  trees,  shnthe,  and 
flower*.  Among  the  fartrihr*-  t|tH  ctibui  the  Artak 
of  Cuban  ft»wis.  dudlpnges  special  attention. 
The  po  werful  trunk*  pf  aomu  of  those  rise  to  ah 
altitude  of  eighty,  and  even  one  .Ifttniired'  feeR 
before  stretching  out  t heir  brawny  arms  and 
eureriiig.  tjbteir  delicate  fingers  with  die  nch^dlr 
veidiko;  hiUage  which  form*  a sufAifi'  canopy 
many  yard?  iit  circtiiulhrpfme  Its  fctilely  trunk* 
tike  some castle tirtfrffc; is .wopported  hywugfc  hui- 
ro*»w,  4'nd .ovoithp yrfloie  surface ul  iu  l*ranchesA 


panewtes  creep  so  serried  lines  or  depend  in  grace- 
ful feBtonns,  brilliant  with  flowers.  This  section 
pf  the  island  exhibits,  also,  a great  v*peiy  pf 
po/m*,  all  of  one  general  family,  with  pdints  pi 
near  rc*fembl&ncev  yet  all  di*t  welly-  marked  •% 
difference* . These  mitigje  w it h the  gre  at  xaruMry 
pf  oih# trees,  and  ail. being  mt<riat«*d  with  Vine* 
arid  creeping  ponwitcb  give  a density  to  the  shad- 
ow*  of  l^ibaii  foreat*  and  groves  unknown  in 
uorther/i  latitudes.  The  puraaitea  #veiy  where 
ftij^hd;  They  crcepVaud  twine  around  the  /stems 
;»trid  branefros  of  almost  v\$rs 'ti&q  loading  them 
with  flnral  wntuftrnl#  in  profndon.  They  also 
em^ro^ torwiii  tw U and  dead  tfunkxpf  trees, 
Arid  like  the  drapery  pf  the  gums  and  cypresses 
of  our  #ffUtliern  swamps,  appear  To  derive  all 
nutriment  from  the  ait. 

On«5  of  the  most  remarkablt apecunens  of  tlie 
parasite  family  is  the  fagm'y^injjrfJio,  very  pros- 
per ly  riidlrid  the  patntidr  irtc?  Its  growth  ^nine- 
times Vommencihs  upon  the  trunk  of  the  paint  nr 
thp  peiha,  and  somethin-*  amPug  thf  branches. 
Rapidly  extending  its  iVndriis  in  >vefy  direction 
*nd  litc.roHfting  it*  finix  and  *trerjgth,  w af  length 
wrape  its  tierpemt  folds  in  deadly  embmr&  rirouhdi 
the  parent  tree.  A conflict  for  hiaeterf  iiiAy  he 
carriwi  pji  fur  years,  Imx . the  parastie  ib  sort* 

be  the  viclijr.  rrij^  pf<rent  tr^ 
d\oK  and  djkayjf,  and  thprv 
ai4jids  the  jmmeide;  with  is* 
dwto/fed;  hollow  trunk,  & #trik* 
ri|g  *iii*Uleiii  uf.rilbj l ingratit ud^ 
Our  picture-  n’pteM  nfcH  a paJjtu 
in  rite  embrace  of  a 
. marc fio ; '.yr  / > 

. The  *4Aa  krartt,  cn  baujfaotx 

i*  the  queers  t?f  'Cegm&tion  m 
<'uh a.  Grace,  dt*licary4  nrb- 
nafla  of  form  and  <cok»r,  f-iery 
eijamcuirif  ve gt>ub le  bcanty  ap- 
pear ceaihined  jh  ibis  lu  xuriant 
^ dyr-elRr  by  t btr  streams  of  *h« 

./  tropirs  Ndthnjg  taxno're  ch wr- 

ing 16  the  eye  of  the  lieate*!  ,>nd 
weary  travder  titan  th«  dnep 
- rocky  basins  forined  by  rinitjritr 

Wn  streams  *j\hf»ri  filled  w*ih 
water  n«d  ovtohadowed  by 
clu/nps  of  bamboo.  'I’hoy  ofreta 
lertil  oytT  1 he , stream  U pout  ^rte 
£.«  infe>  and  *irrh  fl»e  pathw  ay  a pop 

Sgflfii*)  the  Mh^j.  eichiding  aittiUKt  vv- 

erV  ray  of  utmfight  from  the 
^ yCy-'i;  cool  reeesaes  l>do\v  'Their  dv»l- 

icate  briitle  k-ivcs  am 
by  vine  timnsr  sephyr,  and  b«.ud 
1 : U)  l^l‘  ot  f-he  fauiJjsrflv 

arid  the  bee.  Somlriwu  * dilmps 
nf-.faam.hpp-  stand  oti  ©ilhcr 
: »f  the  road?  and  ihtm  long 

v c;  - vaulted  p’/ssagew.  a*  (fby  fee tte?d 

(Tahir  arrhes,  with  here  arid 
*h«fp  tiunches  of  rich  Bowcts 
and  /cavesi  flanging  down  tike 
facautifiil  cort»eIs  WieH  the 
gait  0t  the  burtunine  comes 
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these  groves  of  bamboo  exchange  an  aspect  of 
beauty  for  that  of  grandeur.  They  axe  heaved 
and  tossed  like  the  billow*  of  the  sea,  and  their 
nch  foliage,  driven  in  every  direction,  appears 
like  surges  breaking  on  the  rocks  - 

It  was  late  in  October,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cane  harvest,  when  l enjoyed  a week  of  pleasant 
recreation  upon  the  tngtnw  of  a wealthy  Span- 
iard The  roads  in  the  vicinity  were  much  su- 


perior to  any  I had  seen  after  leaving  GuanajaJ, 
and  the  appearance  of  unthrift,  every  w here  else 
abounding,  was  here  unperceived.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  ingema  long  lines  of  the  royal  palm 
skirted  the  highway*  and  hedges  of  the  aloe  and 
lime  beautified  the  margin*  of  broad  fields  cov- 
ered with  the  tender  sugarcane  Passing  through 
a delicately  wrought  iron  gateway,  and  along  » 
lane  studded  with  two  rows  of  palms  on  either 
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side,  wf  rdupd  up  before  manshift  **f  the 
proprietor,  who  was  .at  home  and  ga*f&  n»  a cor- 
di*l  welcome.  Hn%>*  * ^tan  pf  htfyy  a?  ph^&iig 
add  teas,  and  *jftii#t«I  Uflm  j $f  waking 

my  vi%it  zgitieMn.  A flt«»*  rating  and'  partaking 
of  some  -^fjHftithmenCSj 

buiidii^»  devoted  to  the  mAfcU&cture  of  abg&r 
from  the  ea*»e.  Th^**?  cmwieird  of  the  miLV 
where  ih?  #»gqr  k Studied.,  the  boding- botw«b 
where  0>c  sfriig  w prepared  fhf  etvslalijifttum* 
the  pur g m wh »>r*  the  ttug&r  t*  frftfltedv 
zml  •ifxe..drv>?i^)VH^v ,wii*re it  i*  ihmHed  fo> 
jnttqbef,  hew  In  puT  3«id  a* 

they  may  be.  aI<k?  W nri&hy  utaiftif*,  f will  hew 
give  « brio?  account  of  the  mfthufihiiufe  *if  *vgur. 
The  f&& *■  >a  -*-.i«  -flrhih;  yii&i  tender,  brought  from 
tyk  fir»d«,  and  between  heavy  winxlon  or 


iron  rbllerfe,  by  which  the  hne^  i<<  pre*.«fcd  oat 
This  juice  or  Virup  fa  then  ejrpbked 
titm  uxiiU  Ik*  liijytd  has  ^ijired  the  proper  corn 
swrteticy  fhr  During  tj& 

eyajAXtsUinoi  (bije-^rater  is  added  trr  iht?  wdp  tai 
ih»  sepiftaiicw  of  vegetable  nafct&T  &ttd 
timjfcralvse  certain  7*eui*  . i£ og#t^ifcle 

matter  n»e*  ib  tte  «urfa^  and  is  skimmed  .«&£*• 
The  arrup  Ib  |di>ced  iif&o  Jihalhm  V*w>d^n 
cooler^  w hern  it  eMttei ps  ft  w th*n  pm  into 
bamde.  with  iti«neroue  hole*  m their  bmtnmsb 
through  which  r?  tif  y&rimw#  gradually 

dfi|wt  .W^jje.ftfee;  -gf^kaiw*-  Thi* 

.%*  put ; jn  bcig&htt&ds, 
inid  sent  tb  market  ^ ;^hts<  Vf»  tire  common  vm* 
or  WHsr&p&fb  sugaur  / : «'*.•’  * v 

The  refined  sugar  r#f  commerce  is  not  roami- 


HOOa«  BOJU^O. 

(antuttilih  Cuba  The  /n^xroiw^'Otlen  m'oftos  * of  Africa,  and  are  extremely  indolent.  There 
a rertaifi  degree  of  purification  by  the  operation  •' tvttisi*  iu  £?uha  none  of  that  family  fe  eling  bo 
-af  vnaptbyed  iu  making ity?  hest  re-  pronummt  on  the  plantations  in  oar  Southern 

ned  m'jfrr. ' After  being ^ p^iperfy  pre|faHjd  fey  Staten,  and  they  aw  treated  with  tar  Ifess  b> 
v rouft  ^gitaiion  in  with  wwdrn  oaf%,  J inanity , Iftipreased  with  a belief  that  ^twne 

iti^  placed  in, inverted  comvrof  dh^U^d  earthen  ri^Or  k necessary,  ar*d  regarding  thp  slaves  **> 
ware,  whieU  had  beeti  pT£?vioi(«ly  eivrtked^ -in''  Wa*  ptiere  hnii^r,  fhe  lanli,  so  «e|dom  naial  in  our 
\fi.'  Thf  ap«y  bf  the  eone  m ppe(r»  for  tl^  Spuiht>m  State'*,  U there  u poienlial  pisfnuheni 
of  moia«*‘;;es.  Upon  the  «?  t{)o.ied  bhss  of  in  goVeTnitig  them.  Fear  of,  not  aJVection  far 
.the  loaf  .in  these  mp.iidiv,  a layer  of  pijK'-d.iv,  ait  1 Ujvir  rrra.-teoi,  makes  thm,n  huinble  and  re*pe<n 
inch  ?n  ttacknass,  and  madei  of  the  consistency  f f\i)  ; ami  on  a plaot<ition  where  there  are  fronry 

r.r«n,.<  ku  TU.jtAt  111  rtl  i.’.iit  riiii  vrikdy  fVrt>H  ikkAM  111  tt •.-.»■  itiaiiA  .-.  fci-.  lA'f.ii.M 
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Tbt?  wjnts  of  the  negro.  >feich,  are  purely 
pbjiaftj,  are  extremely  fm  iadntaa.  They 
.lore-  almost  flt^Iu^fvisly  on  ;th?*  fru5u 

of  tht-  island,  of  wluohf  tti^y.  fbcejv^  a Atat^ 
dii’iy  allowance  The  diiir*^  *»  during 


cnee  of  bis  rnco  on  tfm  estate.  If©  managed  to 
\rotf  rp  the  ground;  kneel,  iittor  unintelligible 
prims  ind  perform  all  sorts  of  gesticulation* 
*o  frequently,  thal  wJifcri  the  ami  wont  down 
day*.  lb*  priest  bad  worked  but  littfe  He 
h-'P^cUy  iirir !«■*  hi*  antic*  profitable,  for  after 


A F 1*1,0  iYEttfTO,  ! 

the  whole  year,  that  cloilung  \$  almost  \m necev 
jN^ry  for  comfort,  except  in  rane  »)f  rain,  wr  on 
day*  in  winter,  when  they  are  proudd 
onajfcc  woolen  overcoat.  The  ?rten  work 
»*ktd  m thv  fields,  except  cue  roe  lhtcu  papia- 
•ftfapt,  and  i he  child  red  generally 
rw^ed,  niiiil  they  ore  ten . ;y%r» -ty'f 

whole  rate  ih  Vilify  aetr 

penronce  than  those  of  the  XUiiltit  vt kfrro 

the  African  blood  ha*  a laVifh - Tiihiv 

)«an  alloy  They  *]fo;  li^yc*'  iMf 

which  -ipp^r  td  be  inherent.  The  crime  of 
UHrft  ix  iMitJTig  tbm,  and  klihy  often 

Apparently  fur  the  love  »f  the  thing-  Tho*/1 
.him*.  been  uu^rted  dii^rdty  from  AfticS  Htv 
«ipen  in  tffe  a^  of  ve^erahle  poison*  and  rtflfeo 
u*e  them  to  cfmilpk^r/  derbiin  soliisli  «nd$V  l 
r*m*jroher  one  negro**  T of  forbidding  features, 
*ho  poh-imed  her  children.  t6  secure  her  oa5  ! 
**«*•  She  dAim^I  .to  W fin?  daughter  of  a |-: 
, if,ucen!}  kiog,  and  w^s  brought  to  Cuba  four-  ! 
fottor-  Her  aversion  to  labor  «m  «o  1 

that  it  aub  vmed  hpr  maternal  fee  lings,  | 
*nd  eta  kept  three  of  her  children,  in  succca  < 
.***&  *iei  feui  their  birth,  with  slow  poison,  f 


ttisul  they  died,  in  order  that  alie  niigbt  be 
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exhibiting  his  ludicrous  performance  to  visitors, 
he  would  receive  from  them  a medio  (five  cents) 
or  j)t*dta  (twenty  rents)  in  exchange  for  the  fun 
be  had  afforded  them.  Bowing  reverently*  he 


would  say.  “ Muchidfiimaa  graiias  a xu  mercea’* 
— Many  thanks  to  your  honor 

I must  not  omit  the  be)),  a prominent  object 
upon  every  estate.  It  i«  generally  hung  be 
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twetn  p«*i*  at  a rnrmderahbj  . j&e  • amphiUteai  re  of  rough  mountain*  into  am 

fe*  be*?d  iri  erkry  part  of  thr  plantalion,  it  **,  open  count ry,  broken  but  R*ceedihgly  fertile, 
to  armotirice  the  lime  for  ridiiig  in  thr  where  cufctaU  ^oiTb^  fektilfer)  one*  flourishing 
morning*  going  to  work*  mbAl*.  p>  call  the  hut  rmvMn  mirt*,  were  Keen  <?n  «v^ry  aide  The* 
r legroes  from  rite*  fiehh  on  the  approAdt  of  * y?*?re  plumed  by  French  refugees  from  st  jjj£ 
thumW  «loTm,  »ir,  <n  die  <iveni  of  a liTeoir  nther  thin i$k.  Pohncai  disturbance*  in  Cob#,  a #mi- 
calamity*  to  summon  the  neighbor*  to  ****nddfc  deo  decline  in  the  prin?  of  cotfw,  and  admeee#- 
U wakens  the  negroes  at  dawn,  and  at  right  aion  of  had-  .wops,  diac  on  raged  the  planters,  and 
m the? -e+tfnUtg:  it  call*  them  from  the  fifdda,to  they  abandoned  the  w^O* nr  ami  went  to  da- 
ted. ifh  the  village  of  hot*  whhh  *iu round  the  maica  Thr  t\tim  of  to  a ny  of  thoir  once  gay 
Gi&nwiJG*  Thpi'  are  all  locked  in  at  ni^hlt  awl  dwelling#,  preached  to  ufc  of  misrule*  from 
ik*  key*  y&  wh  imiidmgar^  pia43ftJ  lit  the  hand#  their  beautiful  khardnft  ptdpH*  bn  the  hHJ  slopes 
of  the  tnaypmL  They  are  thu*  kept,  night  and  One  fine  mute,'  called  thf  yfel  ‘pre- 

day.  from  interrthanetoi;  ibonghU,  «r  fornibig  serves  «otn«  ofiu  former  aUrartihrW,  and  i* 
^tohttoYUoite  for  any  purpose  partially  cultivatori  H.beiwngk -ty». the  proprietor 

L*a*tog the  hospitable  mansion  of  thfMu^me,  of  Anptnerth  and  *k  kept  fia’jiv  pWwjrtt  Tfutot* 
l .himi*df  any  fcm  among  the  hills  do  nog  t he  hut  month#  of  *um- 

which  Implied  ’tip'  tii  the  iff a dozen  miles  met.  There  we  found  a Bid^Umrial  incut  of 
ihtti/jn  i A to  on  4 t'Ut  l**v^ty  .interval#  'at'  their  -chickens,  eo**,  rakes,  and  banana*  ft  i#  n 
••b*ie ' i»  tile-  .La  Tu  rndu,  (m  * nf  tfie  lovely  spot.  Every'  hill  i#  crowned  will*  ver- 

ort  th*  inland  a ies#  y fears-  ago.  hut  notv  d.Urer  springs  gush  from  their  boKonik;  and  clear 
aLumcM  .■-&  desolation.  W'e  lamed  long  enough  mountain  Htreanik  wind  through  the  btl.ir  valley* 
i.  saittor  svioei  water  'at -.a  ferfifing-  ms-ir  ito  . ind  gather  in  broad  basins,  w.luc«  the  angler’s 

i?»trwctee  and  to  nmke  a sketch  of  tho  mir^j.  *pert  pr  the  luj^uriek  of  a bath  may  be  enjoyed 
of  th»  nomwion,  from  its'-.  Prrwfeding  tiyo or -fUrae  mile# |*f»ynml  tho  Hrt 

^yrcli.  oml  then  pfen^tr^toii  the  recesac*  of  the  tlm  rn^iged  htM^  di*kpJ>feataMl.  aod,'  genilw 

.vK.ui.trxitv^  by  a tftorp  amt  rugged  bridle  paih  eleva)  not?  fisiu;:  oue  above  an»Uher_ crowned  with 


a uri-ru,  or  ooriKfcr  R^TATk 
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much  of  the  work,  is  performed  under  shelter. 
For  a long  time  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  rap- 
idly increased,  and  coffee  promised  to  become 
one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  island.  The 
revolution  in  St.  Domingo  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  island  passed  into  the 
possession  of  its  half  million  of  negroes,  caused 
many  of  the  French  planters  who  fled  to  almost 
every  island  in  the  archipelago,  to  settle  in  Cuba 


They  were  chiefly  coffee-growers,  and  this  immi- 
gration gave  an  impetus  to  that  branch  of  agri- 
culture In  the  year  1800,  there  were  but  eighty 
cafttaU  on  the  island  ; in  1827,  there  were  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  thousand,  averaging 
from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  trees  each.  Many 
of  them  had  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  shrubs. 
The  cultivation  of  coffee,  owing  to  causes  before 
hinted  at,  is  far  leas  profitable  than  that  of  sugar. 
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THREE  WEEK?  IN  CVMA- 


boo mMI  ji%  the  h t by  ti  re  sea.  Taming 
KaMihtvrtrd,  there  (tg$ ih^  otT>in,  with  the 
b’h  tfe  Pinos  (fate  af  vProefJ:  lying  hie  n Jim 
vtemd  upon  its  ..tosrmb  \*mm; yhi  la  westward 
hill?  appeared  pibvhop  'Wild  qon  fusion, 

an<]  the  fast  Intest*  -pfcypy  Wefet?^  BHpairtmrM 
stretched  Smvri 

observatory,  <vh*  spread  out  the  beautiful  fiaj 
of  Cavan?**.,  which  affords  bevetal  fine  landing- 
places,  frfau  wheyire  the  pi  ah tors  si  up  their  pro- 
duce for  Havana  and  other  mroktts.  The  most 
important  of  these  little  ports  i*  that  of  the  vil- 


wid  roan y tafrtels  have  been  changed,  *nd  ar*' 
rwuteu  *1)  v changing,  to  'in#ew&$r - 
ttdmCdt t d^id  limit  appear  among  the  rafetofo 
*i\t  wsomom  *re  [fte&s&ofty  feftuaieft  n^ir  run* 
oitig  ktx&tfm,  and  iti the  roidatof  fruit-trees  and 
'iimyt g^rdona  The  manners  <<f  (he  proprie- 
tors ztt  inopft  refU»«d*  and  ilteir  rreatinent  of  the 
*i*p<>**  mwe'  humane  than’ m thu  sugar  **u*te* , 
tad 'that  sitter  brutality  in  the  feature  of  most  of 
the  field  slaves  ft{  fh*  tng&nmtr  i?  seldom  seen 
on  the  cafitxl*(  Hftrc  is  .hw  material  life,  and 
social  internum  te  fax  mure  delightful.  I en- 
ured the  hdsptkgdiit^  »:*f  ppe  or  two  American 
mlfee  {dante-s*  rn  Um  district ^ and  with  tlunn 
and  their  highly  trucSlig^m  families  f passed  a 
few  /by®  mist  sgfeeahly.  Books.  music,  ero- 
brmderyi  *tel  \ variety  of  light  employment* 
hfep  them  busy,  w hen  not  engaged  in  soejal 
pWytfres ; and  t bese  i point o»l  haVrng 

^liirc^  of  onjoynikm  witfiin  Lheiz  own  IHife  trp* 
i$m.  *ml  surrounded  hy  ito -Vvf^b^A u rifhl  work* 
>u  no  causet*/  :*tg)|.:fbr  ftfre  'hjrtljtent 

tvri  lesj*  Abiitf ictoty  excitements  ufui  paKlftneB 


with  the  village  of  that  nr* me  Tins  location  has 
niade/axuiUar  in  name  to  the  people  of  the 
fj oiled  Slater*  try  its  eminoctioti  with  the  ill 
fated  €ip«iiiioii  **f  Gtpsrs)  Lopex  and  hia  faU 
hjw «r$»,  iif  their  attempt  at  thitem  liberation,  in 
i h». Himmtf  of Jftfcfc.  It  h ?\?rrouTid<Ml  hy  a rich 
country,  kWufpihg  In  sugar  find  tpiffoe  ostites , 
ami  peopled  chiefly  to  I he  heifer  ebfis  of  Creole*. 
Still  further  wwt,  aijooUwelve  mites  wn  Dt»hi» 
Honda,  is  Lo  Afuritio,  the  phec  wh  rc.  Enpc** 
and  hi»  tronpa  lartdod  -.from;  ihi:  ?teai^ ,-»«ir  Fan- 
pe.ro.  on  the  night  of  the  J Uh  pf  Aitgusit.  f86)v 
It  was  the  intention  of  Lopex,  wheti  he  left  New 
Orleans,  to  pu»s  murid  to  the  rri  vid#  W 

Ouhn.  and  land  upon  the  ruagt  uf  the  Otmtral 
Depaflmenl,  whyrf,  it  updff"stiH>dt  disafTtx?* 
tion  was  most  fife  Ou  touching  ^ Key  Wpirt. 


of  city  life 

It* .this?  vfeinity  ri*o$  one  of  the  loftiest  elevo- 
i*oh*  imy  th^,rUWul.  It  i?  very  steep  on  ^rry 
vide.  an<j  4cr&**Ztt  ft*  SUppwt  is  etceedinglT  dif- 
ficult- AeftUit‘d  i*f  a glorious  prosjwct  from  its 
pinnae ifc  We  cluhlws!  ill  when  a panorama,  worth 
* my^ge  P?  Cul>a;:HiT«rrjrpon  the  vision  Look- 
ing n*?rtHw^td,  beyond  the  range  of  broken  hills 
kl  wr  ftfrti  u:  rich  pUin  was  spread  mrt,  dotted 
fanm gwjreg,  am!  isolated  recbnjt,  and 
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PLACE  WH ERR  LOPEZ  LANDED. 


was  missed,  and  they  landed  at  La  Murillo 
There  no  man  welcomed  (hem,  for  the  timid 
inhabitants  had  tied  to  the  hills.  Lopez  marched 
immediately  to  the  little  village  of  Lax 


Lopez  was  assured  that  a revolt  had  broken  out 
in  the  ViLclta  dr  Ahajo,  south  of  Havana,  and  he 
resolved  to  land  on  the  whore  of  that  district.  By 
some  fatal  mistake,  the  place  of  their  destination 
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on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  leaving  Colo- 
nel Crittenden  and  about  one  hundred  Americans 
at  La  Murillo.  These  were  attacked  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  a large  body  of  Spanish  troops. 
Perceiving  further  resistance  to  be  in  vain,  Crit- 
tenden and  his  men  retreated  to  the  coast,  pro- 
cured some  small  boats,  and  left  Cuba  for  the 
United  States.  They  were  captured  on  the  15th, 
by  the  Spanish  Steamer  Habancro,  taken  to  Ha- 
vana, and  on  the  17th  were  shot  at  the  Punta, 
by  order  of  the  Captain-general. 

Las  Pozas  (the  Wells  or  Cisterns),  is  a 
charmingly-situated  village  on  the  verge  of  cul- 
tivation toward  the  west.  Beyond  it  are  vast 
forests,  where  the  hunter  seldom  disturbs  the 
wild  deer,  and  where  deep,  solitude  is  broken 
only  by  the  noisy  voices  of  immense  flocks  of 
parrots  and  other  kinds  of  songless  birds.  These 
forests  afford  secure  retreats  for  runaway  negroes, 
who  become  brutal  desperadoes.  The  traveler  sel- 
dom has  courage  to  pass  into  the  solitary  wilder- 
ness beyond  the  line  of  charcoal-burners,  upon 
its  eastern  verge.  Indeed  there  is  little  to  entice 
him  thither,  and  after  remaining  a day  at  Las 
Pozas . I turned  my  face  toward  Havana. 

It  was  at  Las  Pozas  where  Lopez  was  first 
attacked  by  the  Spanish  soldiers  under  General 
Enna.  He  repulsed  them,  but  lost  about  fifty 
men.  Among  these  were  the  brave  Hungarian, 
General  Pragay,  who,  with  three  or  four  Ameri- 
cans, was  slain  near  the  village,  in  sight  of 
Guajaybon,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  west- 
ern department.  Thus  weakened,  perceiving  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  aid 
him,  and  knowing  his  inability  to  withstand  an- 
other attack,  he  attempted  to  take  refuge  in  the 
mountains.  While  breakfasting,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  August,  he  was  surprised,  and  his 
little  band  was  scattered  to  the  winds.  With 
six  others,  Lopez  attempted  to  reach  the  coast, 
but  was  betrayed,  and  made  a prisoner  on  the 
t9th.  He  was  taken  to  Havana,  and  on  the 
merning  of  the  first  of  September  he  suffered 
death  by  the  garrote  vil,  at  the  Punta. 

I was  seated  in  a car  at  Guanajay  just  a fort- 
night after  leaving  that  station  for  the  west ; and 
at  the  close  of  one  of  those  brilliant  days  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  for  which  Cuba  is  fa- 
mous, I again  entered  Havana.  Great  excitement 
prevailed  there,  for  rumor  was  rife  that  the  United 
States  Government,  commending  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Porter  of  the  Crescent  City , and  second- 
ing his  manly  protest  against  the  arbitrary  re- 
fusal of  the  Captain-general  to  allow  him  to  land 
bis  passengers  and  mails,  was  not  only  about  to 
•end  a squadron  to  inforce  a satisfactory  apology, 
but  had  given  unqualified  permission  for  its  citi- 
zens to  invade  Cuba  on  private  account.  Full 
credence  was  gi  ven  to  these  deceptive  rumors,  and 
all  was  alarm,  uncertainty,  and  confusion.  Every 
foreigner  was  watched  by  the  police  with  eager 
suspicion,  and  all  his  actions  were  scrutinized 
with  keen  vigilance.  I did  not  escape.  My  port- 
folio was  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny  by 
two  sub-officials,  when  my  sketches  of  Cavanas , 
La  Murillo , and  Las  Pozas , were  regarded  as 


evidences  of  my  secret  connection  with  the  fili» 
buslieros.  Through  the  agency  of  my  resident 
friend,  who  was  of  good  repute  “ at  court,”  I 
soon  convinced  the  authorities  that  I was  a plain, 
unsophisticated  artist,  with  no  ambition  above  a 
pallet,  without  a political  sentiment  in  my  heart, 
or  the  shadow  of  a jurisprudential  maxim  in  my 
head — in  a word,  a perfect  innocent.  Doubtfiil 
whether  I could  maintain  that  simple  character 
long,  I hastened  my  departure,  indulging  the 
hope  and  belief  that  when  I visit  Cuba  again, 
some  other  flag,  more  suggestive  of  freedom  and 
progress  than  that  of  Old  Spain,  will  be  waving 
over  the  battlements  of  the  Moro. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 


ULM  AND  AU8TERLITZ. 

AMERICANS  have  derived  their  views  of 
Napoleon  from  the  Tory  historians  of  En- 
gland. The  strongest  of  earthly  motives  have 
urged,  and  still  urge,  these  historians  to  mis- 
represent his  character.  Thus  only  can  they 
rescue  the  government  of  England  from  the  con- 
demnation of  mankind.  For  years  Europe  was 
deluged  with  blood.  These  wars  were  caused 
by  the  incessant  attacks  and  vast  alliances  with 
which  the  Tory  government  of  England  endeav- 
ored to  crush  the  republican  Emperor.  What 
inspired  England  to  a strife  so  protracted,  so 
terrific  1 Was  it  ambition  1 Was  it  philan- 
thropy 1 She  awaits  her  verdict  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  world.  Her  historians  plead  her 
cause.  They  are  not  impartial  judges.  They 
are  ardent  advocates,  hungering  for  the  liberal 
reward  which  attends  their  successful  defense. 

In  France  the  reputation  of  Napoleon  has  been 
exposed  to  influences  almost  equally  adverse 
Upon  the  downfall  of  the  republican  Emperor, 
the  Bourbons  re-ascended  the  throne.  Their 
claims  to  the  sovereignity  of  France  could  be 
defended  only  by  representing  the  exile  of  St. 
Helena  as  an  usurper  and  a tyrant.  Again  the 
people  drove  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne. 
The  Orleans  branch  of  the  family  received  the 
sceptre.  The  motive  to  withhold  justice  from 
Napoleon  continued  with  unabated  strength. 
Louis  Philippe,  during  all  his  reign,  trembled 
at  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  The  historian  who 
should  have  dared  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
the  great  idol  of  the  populace,  would  have  been 
withered  by  the  frowns  which  would  have  dark- 
ened upon  him  from  the  saloons  of  Versailles, 
St.  Cloud,  and  the  Tuileries.  All  the  despots 
of  Europe  have  been  equally  interested  to  mis- 
represent the  career  of  Napoleon.  He  was  the 
great  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  people  against 
the  arrogant  assumptions  of  haughty  nobles  and 
feudal  kings.  By  their  combined  power  they 
crushed  their  foe  Now  they  traduce  him. 

So  potent  have  these  influences  of  misrepre 
sentation  been,  that  one  can  hardly  find  in  the 
United  States  a man,  who  has  passed  sixty  years 
of  age,  who  does  not  think  that  Napoleon  was 
almost  a demon.  The  public  mind  has  been  so 
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effectually  perverted  by  the  misrepresentations 
ef  years,  that  any  impartial  statement  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Emperor,  is  by  many  regarded 
as  blind  eulogy. 

An  American  alone  is  favorably  situated  to 
write  an  impartial  account  of  that  terrific  con- 
flict, which  filled  Europe  with  smouldering  cities, 
and  which  crimsoned  her  fields  with  gore.  An 
American  is  exposed  to  no  influences  to  induce 
him  to  swerve  from  historical  verity.  He  has 
nothing  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from  either 
England  or  France.  Self-love  will  induce  him 
to  prize  his  own  reputation  as  an  impartial  his- 
torian, far  above  any  unworthy  desire  to  eulogize 
one  how  mouldering  in  the  grave.  With  three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  rolling  between  him 
and  the  scene  of  strife,  he  can  contemplate  the 
conflict  with  a calm  and  an  unprejudiced  mind. 
The  kings  of  Europe  still  look  with  awe  upon 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  beneath  which  repose 
the  ashes  of  the  mighty  Emperor.  France,  in 
every  street  of  her  tumultuous  metropolis,  and 
in  the  most  secluded  hamlets  of  her  distant  de- 
partments, is  still  agitated  by  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte. A fair  representation  of  the  endeavors 
of  Napoleon  to  withdraw  from  the  aristocracy 
their  exclusive  privileges,  and  to  elevate  the 
masses  of  the  community  to  self-respect  and  to 
equal  rights,  would  shake  the  government  of 
England  to  its  foundation.  The  view  of  his 
character  presented  in  these  pages,  if  placed 
before  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  would  be 
regarded  by  the  government  as  a calamity.  In 
America  alone  can  an  impartial  history  of  Na- 
poleon be  written.  And  the  citizens  of  America 
alone  are  in  a state  of  mind  impartially  to  scru- 
tinize his  astonishing  career.  Still  no  one  can 
be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
misrepresentations  of  hostile  historians,  the  rep- 
utation of  Napoleon  has  been,  for  years,  rising 
higher  and  higher.  Spot  after  spot  has  disap- 
peared from  the  escutcheon  of  his  fame.  There 
is  an  impression,  the  world  over,  that  Napoleon 
was  the  friend  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  44  I 
have  no  fear,”  said  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena, 
“ respecting  my  reputation.  The  world  will  yet 
do  me  justice.” 

The  campaigns  of  Ulm  and  of  Austerlitz  will 
bs  remembered  while  time  endures.  The  facts 
are  simple.  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  a war 
of  self-defense  with  England.  He  had  implored 
peace.  Earnestly  he  desired  it.  , Peace  alone, 
by  promoting  commerce,  agriculture,  and  man- 
ufactures, could  make  France  rich  and  powerful. 
War  was  destruction  to  his  infant  navy,  robbed 
him  of  his  colonies,  and  called  the  peasants  from 
fields  of  rural  labor  to  the  field  of  blood.  But 
England  did  not  wish  France  to  be  rich  and  pow- 
erful. With  her  invincible  fleet  Britain  could 
•weep  every  sea,  enrich  herself  with  the  spoils 
of  the  Republic,  and  command  the  commerce  of 
all  climes.  Earnestly  desiring  war,  she  violated 
the  most  solemn  treaty,  and  commenced,  even 
without  warning,  an  attack  upon  the  unprotect- 
ed cities  and  the  unguarded  commerce  of  the 
French.  Napoleon,  disappointed,  yet  not  in- 
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timidated,  rose  sublimely  to  meet  the  struggle. 
England  was  amazed  and  terrified  by  his  gigantic 
efforts.  To  avert  the  impending  storm  she 
strove  to  call  the  despots  of  Europe  to  her  aid. 
She  succeeded.  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  dread- 
ing the  free  principles  which  had  gained  ut- 
terance in  France,  gladly  accepted  the  bribes 
which  England  offered  to  marshal  their  armies 
for  war.  The  allies  secretly  organized  a force  of 
five  hundred  thousand  men  to  fall  simultaneous- 
ly upon  France,  at  various  and  widely  distant 
points.  England  agreed  to  pay  six  millions  of 
dollars  annually  for  every  one  hundred  thousand 
men  the  allies  would  furnish.  The  fleet  of  En- 
gland, numbering  not  less  than  five  hundred 
ships  of  war,  blockaded  the  harbors  of  France 
and  of  her  allies,  and  desolated  with  storms  of 
shot  and  shell,  every  unprotected  city. 

England,  in  India,  in  Egypt,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  all  seas  from  pels 
to  pole,  was  extending  her  limitless  empire. 
Russia,  the  great  despot  of  our  globe,  was  grasp- 
ing, with  her  right  arm,  the  half  of  Europe,  and 
with  her  left,  the  half  of  Asia,  and  was  yearly 
extending  her  sway  over  conquered  provinces. 
Austria  had  overrun  large  portions  of  Italy,  and 
in  banditti  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Russia  had 
dismembered  Poland,  and  divided  the  spoil.  And 
yet  these  monarchs  had  the  effrontery  to  say, 
44  Behold  the  intolerable  ambition  of  Napoleon 
He  has  annexed  to  France,  Genoa,  Piedmont, 
the  Island  of  Elba,  and  has  accepted  the  crown 
of  Lombardy.”  Napier,  the  eloquent  English 
historian  of  the  Peninsular  war,  candidly  makes 
the  following  admission : 44  Up  to  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  the  wars  of  France  were  essentially  de- 
fensive. The  bloody  strife  which  wasted  the 
Continent  so  many  years  was  not  a struggle  for 
pre-eminence  between  ambitious  powers,  not  a 
dispute  for  some  accession  of  territory,  nor  for 
the  political  ascendency  of  one  or  other  nation ; 
but  a deadly  conflict  to  determine  whether  aristoc- 
racy or  democracy  should  predominate , whether 
equality  or  privilege  should  henceforth  he  the 
principle  of  European  governments  ” 

And  how  can  candor  censure  Napoleon  for 
this  strife.  Could  he  escape  the  imputation  of 
folly,  if,  surrounded  by  hostile  despotisms,  aU 
increasing  their  power,  and  all  ready  to  band 
together  for  his  destruction,  he  had  made  no  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  France  by  friendly  alliances 
And  when  thus  treacherously  assailed  in  every 
quarter,  without  even  a declaration  of  war,  was 
it  his  duty  quietly  to  repose  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  see  the  billows  of  invasion  roll 
over  his  country!  Was  he  bound  tamely  to 
submit  to  be  hurled  from  the  throne  upon  which 
the  unanimous  voice  of  France  had  placed  him ! 
Was  it  his  duty  to  surrender  his  countrymen  to 
the  hated  despotism  of  a detested  dynasty  ? To 
these  questions  impartial  history  can  return  but 
one  answer. 

The  allies  hoped  to  take  Napoleon  by  sur- 
prise. No  deslaration  of  war  was  issued.  The 
Austrian  minister  remained  quietly  in  Paris 
Every  precaution  was  adopted  to  lull  their  Tie- 
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tin*  into  &Ue  security . The  destruction  of  Nft-  poleon,  a#  by  tnagii^  Hod  cross**]  the  Rhine  and 
poleon  aow  #*c.rn«l  certain  H<»w  could  he  can-  the  Darud*  ; tbit,  with  his  whole  host,  be  was 
icml,  single-handed,  against  such  myriad  foes?  in  their  rear,  cutting  otf  all  feireuppifosv  aU 
Stealthily  the  ermine  of  Austria*  80,000  strong,  toramunicarion  with  Austria,  alt  hop*  of  relief 
under  Oenerol  Mack,  commenced  thetr  march  from  the  R^ssi^ns*  and  all  po^ibilitv  uf  escape 
toward  the  CronlWo  of  France.  The  Emperor  \ Had  an  array  suddenly  defended  Fmm  the  clouds 
Aldxaoder,  wjtfi  n6,<KK>  Russians,  wm  hasten-  the  Australis  could  hardly  have  been  more  nt- 
by  forced  marches,  through  the  plains  of  jCeily  confounded  From  every  direction  Napo- 
Polarid,  to  unite  with  the  Austrians.  They  ! Icon'#  triumph  ant  columns*  wore  marching  upon 
thought  that  Napoleon,  all  engroa»ei}  upon  the  their  unprotected  rear  In  )h«ir  AitU.rarciion  r het 
*lb:*r&*  af  the  Ohurutcl,  a thousand  miles  distant,  j fled  this  way  and  that.  Dot  there  was  no  escape 
WZ&  blind  to  their  movements.  He  was  watch-  i There  wa*  no  hope.  Every  where  they  were 
mg;  them  with  an  eagle  eye  M'ith  the  in  fa tu-  I entangled  m the  gteslies  of  that  riot  which  N a* 
ation  of  *alf~confofonce  the  Austrian  host  rapidly  1 poleon  had  ««  skill  folly  and  bo  rapidly  : spread 
advanced.  They  overran  Bavaria,  the  ally  of .?  around  to  foes,  fa  despair  lhey.tht*w  down 
FtfMie*,  And  endeavored  to  compel  the  king  of  j their  arms.  Baggage- wagons,  guns,  muskets. 
Bavaria  to  join  in  the  assault.  They  took  pos-  horses,  and  sbmdards  in  vast  profusion  fell  ia%o 
section  **f  Munich  and  Uhn,  entered  the  defiles  the  hand#  of  the  victim  Kmstence  was  in 
of  the  Black  Forest,  ®nd  (or titled  themselves  vain  Napoledn  bad  #<v  rrtwfteeUvred  that  eich 
<*rm Tgly  in  all  the  outpost#  which  opened  into  Austrian  band  found  itself  surrounded  by  supe- 
the  valley  of  che  Rhine.  The  Russian  anny,  rior  number*.  The  least  resistance  insured 
with  proud  treaii,  was  haUrning  td  jorn  them,  destruction.  The  rbarvelotm  tHfoqocst  which 


imV+KlNa  ue  VSOM  BOULOGNE 


thorough  disc.tpbrm,  he  called  the  frand  arrfi y, 
Ut  the  banks  of  Uux  Rhine  He  assembled  the 
soldier#  Itefore  him-  informed  them  of  the  per- 
fidinu*  and  unprovoked  assvioltof  the  allies^  and 
af  the  n*c*s«uy  of  an  inimediate  march  to  (Ger- 
many Exultant  cheers  announced  the  xlacrftv 
with  which  the  mighty  host  ob*  vtvl  its  chieftain 
Vol.  Vt  -NV  sV—M 


In  ah  hour  all  were  in  motion.  The  genius  *i 
NGpoieon  was  perhaps  npvtfr  more  conspicuous 
thaw  in  the  t}treci\0n$  non  given,  to  the  fc^r.l 
corps  of  the  army/  The  vast  plan,  extending 
over  a rejricra  vf  Hundred*  of  lmrgueRv  embraced 
the  utmost  grandeur  of  general  combination 
At  the  same  time' his  directions  were  given  fer 
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each  of  the  generals  with  the  most  extraordinary 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  detail.  The  daily 
marches  of  every  regiment,  the  places  of  rest — 
all  were  marked  out  with  undeviating  accuracy. 
Almost  with  the  celerity  of  the  wind  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  men  swept  over  France, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  and  effect- 
ually blocked  up  the  retreat  of  the  foe,  even 
before  that  foe  was  aware  that  the  French  had 
left  the  heights  of  Boulogne.  As  soon  as  Na- 
poleon had  seen  his  whole  army  on  the  move, 
he  hastened  to  Paris,  and  assembling  the  Senate, 
thus  addressed  them  : 

“Senators!  It  is  necessary,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  that  I should  explain  to  you 
my  sentiments.  I am  about  to  quit  my  capital 
to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  bear 
prompt  assistance  to  my  allies,  and  to  defend 
the  dearest  interests  of  my  people.  The  wishes 
of  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Continent  are  ac- 
complished. Hostilities  have  commenced  in  the 
midst  of  Germany.  Austria  and  Russia  have 
united  with  England,  and  our  generation  is  in- 
volved anew  in  the  calamities  of  war.  A few 
days  ago  I still  cherished  the  hope  that  peace 
would  not  be  disturbed.  But  the  Austrian  army 
has  passed  the  Inn.  Munich  is  invaded.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  has  been  driven  from  his  cap- 
ital. All  my  hopes  of  peace  have  vanished.” 

To  meet  the  enormous  expenses  of  such  a war 
required  great  financial  skill.  But  the  genius 
of  Napoleon  was  equal  to  the  task.  He  was  so 
strongly  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, that  he  could  easily  have  borrowed  millions, 
and  thus  have  imposed  upon  France  the  burden 
of  taxation  which  Pitt  has  bequeathed  to  England. 
But  he  was  exceedingly  unwilling  to  throw  any 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war  upon  the  future. 
“ While  I live,”  he  wrote  to  M.  Marbois,  “ I will 
not  issue  any  paper.” 

Josephine  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Strasburg. 
His  columns  had  strictly  followed  his  orders,  and 
had  pursued  the  routes  which  he  had  assigned 
to  them.  He  wrote  to  Talleyrand,  “The  Au- 
strians are  in  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest.  God 
grant  that  they  may  remain  there.  My  only  fear 
is  that  we  shall  frighten  them  too  much.  If 
they  allow  me  to  gain  a few  more  marches,  I 
shall 'have  completely  turned  them.  Forbid  the 
newspapers  to  make  any  more  mention  of  the 
army  than  if  it  did  not  exist.”  It  was,  indeed, 
a proud  array  which  Napoleon  had  now  at  his 
command.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six  thou- 
sand combatant?,  burning  with  enthusiasm  and 
adoring  their  chief,  awaited  his  orders.  Thirty- 
eight  thousand  horsemen  were  ready  to  move 
with  the  celerity  of  the  wind  wherever  he  pointed. 
Three  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  whose 
gunners  were  trained  to  unerring  precision,  were 
dragged  in  the  train  of  this  formidable  host.  Still 
he  was  contending  at  fearful  odds.  The  coali- 
tion numbered  500,000  men.  Of  these  250,000 
were  Austrians,  200,000  Russians,  50,000  En- 
glish, Swedes,  and  Neapolitans.  It  was  also 
known  that  200,000  Prussians  were  ready  to  join 
the  coalition  upon  the  first  reverse  attending  the 


French  arms.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  arrived  at 
the  head  of  his  columns  he  was  received  with 
shouts,  a thousand  times  repeated,  of  “Vive 
1’Empereur.”  He  addressed  his  troops  in  one 
of  those  eloquent  and  heart-stirring  proclama- 
tions which  ever  roused  them  to  almost  a frenzy 
of  enthusiasm.  “ Soldiers !”  said  he,  “ the  cam- 
paign of  the  third  coalition  has  commenced.  Au- 
stria has  passed  the  Inn,  violated  its  engage- 
ments, attacked  and  chased  our  ally  from  his 
capital.  We  will  not  again  make  peace  without 
sufficient  guarantees.  Our  generosity  shall  not 
again  make  us  forget  what  we  owe  to  ourselves. 
You  are  but  the  advance-guard  of  the  great 
people.  You  may  have  forced  marches  to  under- 
go, fatigues  and  privations  to  endure.  But  what- 
ever obstacles  we  may  encounter,  we  shall  over- 
come them,  and  never  taste  of  repose  till  wo 
have  planted  our  eagles  on  the  territory  of  our 
enemies.” 

Matters  were  now  rapidly  approaching  a crisis. 
Mack  was  fatally  enveloped  in  the  divisions  of 
the  French.  Napoleon  superintended  every 
thing.  He  was  every  where  present.  He  slept 
not.  He  rested  not.  He  scarcely  ate.  On  horse- 
back by  night  and  by  day  he  passed,  like  the 
wind,  from  poet  to  post.  His  mind  seemed  in- 
capable of  exhaustion;  his  body  insensible  to 
fatigue.  One  cold,  stormy  night,  when  the  rain 
was  falling  in  floods,  and  a freezing  October  gale 
swept  hillside  and  valley,  Napoleon,  spattered  with 
mud  and  drenched  with  rain,  rode  on  horseback, 
through  the  black  hours,  to  the  lurid  dawn  of  day. 
He  then  overtook  a division  of  his  army  toiling 
painfully  through  the  storm.  The  soldiers  were 
half  dead  with  fatigue.  For  many  days  and 
nights  the  weather  had  been  frightful.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Danube  were  swollen  into  tor- 
rents. The  snow,  melting  as  it  fell,  had  ren- 
dered the  roads  almost  impassable.  Without  a 
murmur  they  had  been  making  forced  marches, 
dragging  their  heavy  artillery  through  the  miry 
ruts,  and  bidding  defiance  to  every  obstacle.  In 
the  gloom  of  the  dismal  storm,  Napoleon  gath- 
ered the  troops  in  a circle  around  him.  Like  a 
father  talking  confidentially  to  his  children,  he 
explained  to  the  soldiers  the  situation  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  manoeuvres  by  which  he  was 
surrounding  them.  The  soldiers,  intoxicated  by 
this  proof  of  confidence  from  their  Emperor, 
burst  into  the  most  vehement  transports  of  en- 
thusiasm. As  Napoleon  again  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  distance, 
a shout  of  exultation  rose  from  the  multitudinous 
host,  which  pierced  the  tempestuous  Bky,  and 
outroared  the  wailings  of  the  storm.  His  words 
proved  a tonic  to  the  whole  exhausted  host.  With 
renovated  energies  they  pressed  on  their  way. 

Napoleon’s  gigantic  plan  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. The  Austrians  were  surrounded  beyond 
all  hope  of  escape.  In  twenty  days,  without  a 
single  pitched  battle,  by  a series  of  marches,  and 
a few  skirmishes,  the  Austrian  army,  of  80,000 
men,  was  utterly  destroyed.  A few  thousand 
only,  in  fugitive  bands,  eluded  the  grasp  of  the 
victor,  and  fled  through  the  defiles  of  the  mount- 
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tins.  The  masterly  manoeuvres  of  the  French 
columns  had  already  secured  30,000  prisoners 
almost  without  bloodshed.  Thirty-six  thousand 
were  shut  up  in  Ulm.  Their  doom  was  sealed. 
The  well  authenticated  fact  seems  almost  incred- 
ible that  the  Austrians,  by  this  sudden  apparition 
of  Napoleon  and  his  whole  army  in  their  rear, 
by  the  blow  after  blow  which  fell  upon  them  with 
lightning  rapidity,  and  with  the  scathing  severity 
of  the  lightning's  bolt,  were  in  such  a panic  and 
so  utterly  bewildered,  that  one  night  one  hundred 
Austrians  surrendered  at  discretion  to  a French 
officer  and  two  dragoons. 

As  the  Emperor  was  one  day  passing  through 
a crowd  of  prisoners,  an  Austrian  officer  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  on  seeing  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  with  his  clothes  saturated  with 
rain  and  spattered  with  mud,  presenting  a more 
comfortless  aspect  than  the  meanest  drummer  in 
his  army.  For  eight  days  and  nights,  during 
which  the  rain  had  been  falling  almost  inces- 
santly in  torrents,  the  Emperor  had  not  taken 
off  his  clothes,  or  even  his  boots,  or  thrown  him- 
self upon  a couch  for  rest.  One  of  the  aids  ex- 
plained to  Napoleon  the  remark  of  the  Austrian 
officer.  “ Y our  master,"  replied  Napoleon,  44  has 
compelled  me  to  resume  the  character  of  a sol- 
dier. I hope  he  will  allow  that  the  throne  and 
the  imperial  purple  have  not  made  me  forget  my 
first  profession." 

The  fatigue  of  the  soldiers,  during  the  forced 
marches  of  the  dreary  days  of  mud,  and  rain, 
and  freezing  cold,  was  dreadful.  After  a sleep- 
less night  upon  the  storm-drenched  ground,  they 
often  toiled  all  day,  almost  without  food,  and  up 
to  their  knees  in  mire.  Yet  whenever  the  Em- 
peror appeared  new  vigor  was  infused  into  their 
exhausted  frames,  and  they  greeted  him  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  The  Aus- 
trian officers  expressed  their  surprise  at  this 
extraordinary  attachment,  and  wondered  that  the 
soldiers,  in  the  midst  of  such  distress,  could  for- 
get their  sufferings  the  moment  they  saw  the 
Emperor.  44  They  are  right,"  Napoleon  replied ; 
44  it  is  to  spare  their  blood  that  1 make  them  un- 
dergo such  dreadful  fatigue." 

In  the  midst  of  these  stormy  scenes  Napoleon 
was  one  day  riding  on  horseback,  when  he  saw 
a carriage  advancing.  A lady  was  in  it,  bathed 
in  tears.  Napoleon  inquired  the  cause  of  her 
distress.  41  Sir,"  she  replied, 44 1 have  been  rob- 
bed by  a party  of  soldiers,  who  have  killed  my 
gardener.  I am  going  to  request  that  your  Em- 
peror will  grant  me  a guard.  He  once  knew 
my  family,  and  was  under  obligations  to  them." 
44  Your  name  1"  inquired  Napoleon.  44 1 am  ♦>»« 
daughter  of  M.  Marbceuf,"  she  replied, 44  formerly 
governor  of  Corsica.”  44  Madame,"  Napoleon  re- 
joined, 44 1 am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
serving  you.  I am  myself  the  Emperor.  Every 
member  of  M.  Marbceuf  s family  has  a claim  upon 
my  gratitude."  He  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
possible  attention,  gave  her  a picket  of  chasseurs 
from  his  own  guard  to  escort  her,  liberally  re- 
warded her  for  the  losses  she  had  sustained,  and 
conveyed  her  to  her  home,  grateful  and  happy. 


Napoleon  sent  General  Segur  to  summon  the 
garrison  at  Ulm  to  surrender.  The  night  was 
chill  and  black.  A terrific  hurricane  wrecked 
earth  and  sky.  The  rain  fell  in  floods.  To  pass 
to  the  city  from  the  French  camp  the  utmost 
caution  was  necessary  to  avoid  gulfs  in  which 
both  man  and  horse  might  have  foundered.  The 
French  advanced  posts,  main  guards,  videttes, 
and  sentinels  had  all  sought  shelter  from  the 
drenching,  freezing  storm.  Not  a watch-fire 
blazed  upon  the  deluged  ground.  Even  the  parks 
of  artillery  were  deserted.  With  difficulty  a 
trumpeter  was  found,  under  a wagon,  stiff  with 
cold,  and  half  drowned  with  mud  and  water. 
He  was  taken  to  accompany  the  messenger,  and 
with  the  blast  of  his  bugle  to  seek  entrance  at 
the  city  gates.  The  impetuous  spirit  of  Napo- 
leon was  unmindful  of  the  darkness,  the  cold, 
and  the  tempest.  He  was  ready  for  the  assault, 
and  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood  summoned  a 
surrender. 

Thirty-six  thousand  Austrians,  in  the  extreme 
of  dejection,  were  now  trembling  bdhind  the 
ramparts  of  Ulm.  Napoleon  in  person  superin- 
tending the  approach,  was  hourly  contracting 
the  circle  which  confined  the  Imperialists.  His 
guns  were  placed  upon  the  heights  which  com- 
manded the  city,  and  now  and  then  a shell  fell 
into  the  streets,  a dreadful  portent,  to  the  terri- 
fied inhabitants,  of  the  a]  roaching  storm.  No- 
thing remained  for  Mack  but  capitulation.  Prince 
Maurice  was  sent,  early  the  next  morning,  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Napoleon.  As  is  customary  on 
such  occasions  he  was  conducted  to  head-quar- 
ters blindfolded.  When  the  bandage  was  re- 
moved from  his  eyes  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor.  The  weather  was 
dreadful.  Chilling  winds  swept  the  bleak  plains. 
The  sleet,  which  filled  the  air,  melted  as  it  reach- 
ed the  ground,  and  the  miry  roads,  trampled  by 
horse  and  furrowed  by  artillery  wheels,  were 
l almost  impassable.  The  Emperor  was  ever  ready 
to  share  those  hardships  which  he  laid  upon  his 
soldiers.  The  convoy  found  him  in  a wretched 
tent,  through  which  the  storm  swept  drearily. 
A few  loose  boards,  upon  the  ground,  kr;n  his 
feet  from  the  water  which  deluged  the  plain. 
The  prince  proposed  to  surrender  upon  condition 
that  the  garrison  should  be  permitted  to  retire  to 
Austria.  Napoleon  smiled,  and  replied : 

44  What  reason  can  I have  to  comply  with  such 
a request.  In  a week  you  will  be  in  my  power 
without  conditions.  I am  perfectly  acquainted 
with  your  situation.  You  expect  the  advance 
of  the  Russians.  They  have  scarcely  yet  arrived 
in  Bohemia.  And  then,  if  I allow  you  to  depart, 
what  guarantee  have  I that  your  troops  will  not 
be  united  with  those  of  Russia,  and  be  made  to 
fight  against  me  again  1 Your  generals  have 
often  deceived  me  thus.  I will  not  again  be  their 
dupe.  At  Marengo  I suffered  Melas  to  march 
with  his  forces  from  Alessandria.  Two  months 
afterward  Moreau  had  to  fight  the  same  men, 
notwithstanding  the  most  solemn  promises  en 
the  part  of  your  government  to  conclude  peace. 
After  such  conduct  as  I have  experienced  from 
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the  Austrian  Cabinet  I can  trust  to  no  engage-  ' colors  he  depicted  all  the  carnage  which  must 
ment.  The  war  is  not  of  my  seeking.  Tt  has  I ensue  from  taking  the  place  by  assault  He 
been  a violation  of  faith  throughout.  Return  to  implored  the  general,  as  a humane  man,  to  sj»are 
your  general,  am!  inform  him  that  1 can  not  grant  him  the  cruel  necessity  of  throwing  his  shells 
what  he  requires*  Your  officers  alone  can  be  | into  the  thronged  dwellings  of  the  city,  and  of 
allowed  to  return  to  Austria.  The  soldiers  must  j surrendering  its  beautiful  streets  to  the  horror# 
remain  prisoners  He  must  be  brief  in  his  de-  1 of  fire  and  the  sword  It  was  clearly  in  vain  to 
cision.  1 have  no  time  to  lose.  The  longer  he  j protract  the  struggle.  Mack,  with  anguish.  c*n»- 
delays  the  worse  he  will  render  his  own  situation  rented  to  the  surrender  Napoleon  was  oper- 
and that  of  his  army  ” joyed  that  he  had  thus  been  enabled  to  mitigate 

The  next  day  General  Mack  himself  visited  the  miseries  of  war.  by  disarming  his  enemies, 
Napoleon.  He  was  treated  with  that  courtesy  almost  without  bloodshed 

and  generosity  with  which  Napoleon  ever  ad-  The  next  day  was  cold,  clear,  and  brilliant, 
dressed  a fallen  foe.  The  conqueror  demon-  It  witnessed  * scene  unparalleled  in  modern  war- 


arms  before  the  conqueror.  Napoleon,  with  his 
magnificent  staff,  stood  upon  an  eminence  before 
the  tiro  of  a bivouac,  as  the  melancholy  array > 
for  five  hours,  defiled  before  him.  It  must  have 
been  a proud  hour  to  the  victor.  Yet  no  gesture 
and  no  expression  of  his  serene  countenance  re- 
vealed the  slightest  emotion  of  exultation.  In 
touching  terms,  magnanimous  and  sympathetic, 
he  tlitis  addressed  the  vanquished  officers 

Gentlemen  f War  has  its  chances  Often 


victorious,  you  must  expect  sometime®  to  be.  van- 
quished. Your  master  wages  against  me  an  un- 
just war  I say  it  candidly,  1 know  not  for  what 
T am  fighting.  I know  not  what  he  requires  of 
me  He  has  wished  to  remind  me  that  1 was 
once  a soldier  1 trust  lm  will  find  that  1 have 
not  forgotten  my  original  avocation  I waul  no- 
thing on  the  Continent.  I desire  ships,  colonies, 
and  commerce  Their  acquisition  would  be  as 
advantageous  to  you  as  to  mc.v 
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Again  he  remarked  to  a group  of  Austrian 
officers  as  the  procession  of  captives  continued 
to  defile  before  him  : 44  It  is  truly  deplorable  that 
such  honorable  men  as  yourselves,  whose  names 
are  spoken  of  with  honor  wherever  you  have 
combated,  should  be  made  the  victims  of  an  in- 
sane Cabinet,  intent  on  most  chimerical  projects. 
It  was  already  a sufficient  crime  to  have  attacked 
me  in  the  midst  of  peace  without  any  declaration 
of  war.  But  this  offense  is  trivial  compared  with 
that  of  bringing  into  the  heart  of  Europe  a horde 
of  barbarians,  and  allowing  an  Asiatic  power  to 
mix  itself  up  with  our  disputes.  Instead  of  at- 
tacking me  without  a cause,  the  Aulic  Council 
should  rather  have  united  their  forces  to  mine, 
in  order  to  repel  the  Russian  force.  Such  an 
alliance  is  monstrous.  It  is  the  alliance  of  the 
dogs  and  the  wolves  against  the  sheep.  Had 
France  fallen  in  the  strife  you  would  not  have 
been  long  in  perceiving  the  error  you  had  com- 
mitted.” 

At  this  moment,  a French  officer  repeated  an 
insulting  expression  which  he  had  heard  from 
the  common  soldiers  in  regard  to  the  Austrian 
captives.  Napoleon  severely  rebuked  the  officer 
and  ordered  him  to  retire.  “You  must  have 
little  respect  for  yourself,”  said  he,  44  to  insult 
men  bowed  down  by  such  a misfortune.” 

The  joy  and  exultation  in  the  French  army 
passed  all  bounds.  Such  victories  with  so  little 
bloodshed  were  never  known  before.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  troops  and  their  devotion  to  the 
Emperor  became  boundless.  44  The  little  cor- 
poral,” exclaimed  the  veterans  to  each  other, 

44  has  discovered  a new  method  of  carrying  on 
war.  He  makes  more  use  of  our  legs  than  of 
our  bayonets.”  The  following  proclamation 
electrified  Europe  by  the  stupendous  successes 
it  commemorated,  and  by  the  nervous  eloquence 
with  which  its  sentences  glowed. 

44  Soldiers  of  the  grand  army ! In  fifteen  days 
we  have  concluded  a campaign.  We  have  kept 
our  promise.  We  have  chased  the  troops  of 
Austria  from  the  Bavarian  territories,  and  have 
re-established  our  ally  in  the  possession  of  his 
states.  That  army  which,  with  so  much  osten- 
tation and  presumption,  had  advanced  to  our 
frontiers,  is  annihilated.  But  what  signifies  that 
to  England  1 We  are  no  longer  at  Boulogne. 

44  Of  100,000  men  who  composed  that  army, 
60,000  are  prisoners.  They  will  replace  our 
conscripts  in  the  labor  of  the  fields.  Two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  their  whole  park  of  am- 
munition, and  ninety  standards  are  in  our  pos- 
session. From  that  whole  army  not  fifteen  thou- 
sand have  escaped. 

44  Soldiers  ! I announced  to  you  a great  battle ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  faulty  combinations  of  the 
enemy,  I have  obtained  these  immense  advant- 
ages without  incurring  any  risk.  And,  what  is 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations,  this  great 
result  has  not  weakened  us  by  the  loss  of  fifteen 
hundred  men.  Soldiers  ! This  astonishing  suc- 
cess is  owing  to  your  boundless  confidence  in  ( 
your  Emperor,  to  your  patience  in  undergoing 
fatigue,  to  your  rare  intrepidity.  But  we  will 


not  rest  here ! Already  I see  you  are  burning 
to  commence  a second  campaign.  The  gold  of 
England  has  brought  against  us  a Russian  army 
from  the  extremities  of  the  universe.  We  will 
make  it  undergo  the  same  fate.  There  are  no 
generals  there  whom  it  would  add  to  my  glory 
to  vanquish.  All  my  care  shall  be  to  obtain  the 
victory  with  as  little  effusion  of  blood  as  possible. 
My  soldiers  are  my  children.” 

“Napoleon,”  says  Bourrienne,  44 was  com- 
pletely subdued  in  spirit  when  he  was  the  con- 
queror. He  received  the  vanquished  with  kind- 
ness. Nor  was  this  the  result  of  a feeling  of 
pride  concealed  under  the  mask  of  hypocrisy.  I 
am  sure  he  pitied  them  sincerely.  I have  often 
heard  him  remark,  4 How  much  to  be  pitied  is  a 
general  on  the  day  after  a lost  battle.’  ” When 
the  Austrian  court,  in  its  exasperation,  was  about 
to  wreak  unjust  vengeance  upon  General  Mack, 
Napoleon  humanely  interfered  to  save  him  from 
condemnation  by  a court  martial. 

He  sent  to  the  Senate  the  flags  taken  from  the 
enemy.  In  his  letter  to  this  body  he  says, 44  The 
primary  object  of  the  war  is  already  fulfilled. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  is  re-established  upon  his 
throne.  The  aggressors  have  been  struck  as  by 
a thunderbolt.  Assisted  by  divine  providence,  I 
hope,  in  a short  time,  to  triumph  over  all  my 
enemies.”  He  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  a cir- 
cular to  all  the  bishops  in  the  Empire,  requesting 
them,  in  gratitude  to  God,  to  sing  a Te  Deurn 
in  all  the  churches.  44  The  dazzling  victories,” 
said  he,  44  which  our  armies  have  just  obtained, 
against  the  unjust  league  formed  by  the  hatred 
and  the  gold  of  England,  renders  it  necessary 
that  my  people  should  address  their  thanks  to 
the  God  of  armies  for  the  past,  and  implore  His 
blessing  for  the  future.” 

Just  before  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  Napoleon 
sent  Captain  Bernard,  a young  officer  of  engin- 
eers, on  an  important  reconnoitring  expedition. 
With  gTeat  skill  and  intrepidity  he  prosecuted 
his  mission,  advancing  almost  to  Vienna.  Upon 
his  return  Napoleon  personally  examined  him, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  his  answers.  Among 
other  things  he  remarked  that  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  direct  the  army  upon  Vienna, 
passing  by  the  fortified  places,  and  that  once 
master  of  the  capital,  the  Emperor  might  dictate 
laws  to  the  whole  Austrian  monarchy.  This 
was  taking  too  great  a liberty.  Napoleon  se- 
verely replied,  “You  are  very  presumptuous! 
A young  officer  to  pretend  to  trace  out  a cam- 
paign for  me ! Go  and  await  my  orders.”  As 
soon  as  the  young  man  had  retired,  Napoleon 
turned  to  General  Rapp  and  said,  44  There  is  a 
man  of  merit.  He  has  observed  correctly.  I 
shall  not  expose  him  to  the  risk  of  being  shot. 

I shall  have  occasion  for  him  by-and-by.  Tell 
Berthier  to  dispatch  an  order  for  his  departure 
for  Illyria.”  This  young  man  finally  became  an 
aid  of  Napoleon,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
engineers  in  the  world.  Upon  the  overthrow  of 
( his  illustrious  roaster,  declining  the  most  brilliant 
offers  from  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe, ^ 
he  retired  to  the  United  States.  Here  he  took 
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the  command  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  ex- 
ecuted works  in  civil  and  military  engineering, 
which  will  forever  remain  memorials  of  his  genius. 

The  following  anecdote,  illustrates  the  implicit 
and  exact  obedience  which  Napoleon  demanded 
and  enforced.  He  arrived  at  Strasburg  the  25th 
of  September.  He  had  ordered  all  the  divisions 
of  the  grand  army,  converging  by  various  routes, 
to  defile  across  the  Rhine  by  the  bridge  of  Kehl, 


the  next  day.  The  general  officers  were  directed 
to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  An  hour  before  the 
appointed  time,  in  spite  of  the  rain  which  was 
pouring  from  the  skies  in  floods,  Napoleon,  in 
the  gloom  of  the  yet  undawned  morning,  was  at 
the  rendezvous.  The  columns  were  already  cross- 
ing the  bridge,  and  ranging  themselves  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  As  Napoleon  sat  upon 
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his  horse,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  storm,  the 
water,  dripping  from  his  clothes,  made  quite  a 
pool  beneath  him.  His  hat  was  so  soaked  by  the 
rain  that  the  rim  flapped  down  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. Calmly,  silently,  and  apparently  unannoyed 
by  any  sense  of  discomfort,  he  contemplated  the 
passage  of  the  troops.  Soon  the  officers  gath- 
ered around.  Napoleon  interrupted  the  silence 
by  saying,  “ Gentlemen,  we  have  gained  a grand 
march  upon  our  enemies.”  Then  glancing  his 
eye  around  the  group,  he  exclaimed,  with  rapid 
utterance, 

“But  where  is  Vandamme!  Why  is  he  not 
here*  Is  he  dead!” 

Fox  a moment  all  were  silent.  Then  General 
Cherdon  ventured  to  reply,  “ Sire  ! it  is  possible 
that  General  Vandamme  is  not  yet  awake.  Last 
evening  we  drank  several  glasses  of  wine  together, 
to  the  health  of  your  majesty,  and  perhaps — ” 

“General!”  interrupted  Napoleon,  with  se- 
verity, “you  did  well  to  drink  to  my  health  yes- 
terday. But  to-day  Vandamme  does  wrong  to 
sleep  when  he  knows  that  i await  him.” 

Genera)  Chardon  ottered  to  dispatch  one  of 
his  aids  to  call  his  companion  in  arms. 

“ Let  Vandamme  sleep,”  said  Napoleon.  “He 
will  perhaps  awake  himself.  Then  1 will  speak 
to  hint.” 


BRIDGE  Or  KEHL. 

At  that  moment  Vandamme  appeared.  He 
was  pale  with  agitation,  and  exceedingly  em- 
barrassed. “General!”  said  Napoleon,  glancing 
at  hirn  a severe  look,  “ it  appears  that  you  hare 
forgotten  the  order  which  I have  issued  ” 

“ Sire,”  said  General  Vandamme,  “ this  is  the 
first  time  that  I have  thus  offended.  And  I as- 
sure you  that  I was  this  morning  extremely  un- 
well, because — ” 

“ Because,”  interrupted  Napoleon,  “ last  night 
you  were  as  tipsy  as  a German.  But,  lest  that 
calamity  should  happen  to  you  a Becond  time, 
you  will  go  to  combat  under  the  flag  of  the  King 
of  Wurtemberg,  that,  if  possible,  you  may  give 
the  Germans  a lesson  upon  temperance.” 

Vandamme  retired  in  disgrace.  The  same 
day  he  joined  the  army  of  Wurtemberg.  During 
the  brief  campaign  he  performed  prodigies  of 
valor.  After  the  capitulation  offlfcj,  Napoieon 
again  saw  him,  commended  him  for  his  services, 
and  again  received  him  into  favor,  saying,  “ Gen- 
eral ! never  forget  that  l honor  brave  men.  Bui 
1 do  not  love  those  who  sleep  when  I am  waiting. 
Let  us  say  no  more  about  it.” 

In  crossing  a swollen  stream,  the  captain  of 
o company  was  swept  away  by  the  torrent  A 
soldier,  whom  that  captain  had  degraded  in  con- 
sequence of  some  fault  of  discipline,  plunged  into 
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This  even-handed  justice,  punishing  his  proud- 
est generals  when  they  deserved  it.  and  appreci- 
ating and  rewarding  in  the  humblest  soldier  any 
trait  of  courage  or  magnanimity,  accounts,  in 
part,  for  that  almost  superhuman  love,  with 
which  Napoleon  hound  all  hearts  to  himself. 

On  the  17th  of  October  Napoleon  rode  forty^ 
two  miles*  on  horseback,  without  one  moment  of 
rest.  He  then,  booted  and  spurred  and  wrapped 
in  his  muddy  cloak,  threw  himself  upon  some 
straw  in  a cow-shed,  for  an  hour  of  sleep.  Not 


the  stream  and  saved  the  life  of  the  drowning 
officer  Napoleon  heard  of  it.  Immediately  he 
sent  for  the  soldier.  M You  are  a brave  man,’1 
said  he.  ” Your  captain  had  degraded  you.  And 
he  had  reason  to  do  so  In  saving  his  life,  you 
have  proved  that  there  is  no  rancor  in  your  breast. 
This  is  noble.  You  are  now  at  quits.  But,  as 
for  me,  I am  not  at  quits  toward  you.  f appoint 
you  quarter-master,  and  make  you  chevalier  of 
the  legion  of  Honor  To  your  captain  you  owe 
this  promotion.  Go  and  thank  him.” 


tub  bivouac. 


a mile  from  where  Napoleon  was  sleeping  in  the 
oiid*t  erf  the  lowing  herds,  the  Bishop  of  Augs- 
burg had  splendidly  illuminated  his  aristocratic 
palace,  and  a bed  of  down,  curtained  with  silken 
drapery,  was  prepared  to  receive  the  Emperor. 
But  Napoleon  would  not  sleep  in  ceiled  cham- 
bers, when  his  soldiers  were  suffering  through 
the  dreary  night  in  pools  of  water  upon  the  cold 
unsheltered  ground 

The  capitulation  at  Ulrn  took  place  the  20th 
of  October,  1805.  Astounding  as  was  the  vic- 
tory which  Napoleon  had  just  achieved,  still  his 
peril  was  roost  Imminent  One  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  Russians,  headed  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  were  hurrying  through  the 
plains  of  Poland  to  meet  Napoleon.  F rom  every 
quarter  of  Austria  column*  of  troop*  were  in 
rapid  march  to  unite  with  the  Russians.  In  a 
combined  band  of  overwhelming  numbers  they 
determined  to  crush  their  audacious  foe.  Alex- 
ander repaired  in  person  to  Berlin,  and  employed 
all  the  weight  of  his  authority,  and  all  the  fas- 
cinations of  his  captivating  manners,  to  unite 
the  army  of  Prussia,  200,000  strong,  with  the 
allies.  The  Queen  of  Prussia,  a beautiful  wo- 
man, proud,  ambitious,  and  animated  by  the  in- 


spiration of  genius,  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting 
the  two  sovereigns  by  an  oath,  which  should 
never  lie  forgotten  At  midnight  Alexander  and 
Francis  descended  into  the  dark  and  dismal  tomb 
of  Frederic  the  Great.  A single  torch  revealed 
the  gloom  of  the  regal  mausoleum.  Thus  stand- 
ing in  the  dead  of  night,  by  the  coffin  of  the 
warrior,  they  took  his  skeleton  hand  in  their 
own,  and  bound  themselves,  by  a solemn  oath, 
to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  allied  kings  against 
those  principles  of  popular  liberty  which  threat- 
ened the  subversion  of  every  European  throne. 

En^md  disembarked  a force  of  thirty  thou- 
sand troops  in  Hanover,  to  hasten  to  the  scene 
of  conflict  It  was  apparently  time  for  Napo- 
leon to  retreat  ; or  at  least  strongly  to  fortify 
himself,  and  await  the  assault  of  his  combined 
foes.  But  to  the  amazement  of  all  Europe,  he 
audaciously  pressed  on,  into  the  very  midst  of 
impending  destruction.  Like  an  inundation  hi* 
victorious  army  rolled  down  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  sweeping  every  thing  before  them. 
Neither  rivers,  nor  batteries,  nor  hostile  legions 
could,  for  an  hour,  retard  bis  march.  Every 
ioldier  seemed  to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  his 
commander.  It  was  a band  of  iron  men  in- 
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sensible  to  fatigue  or  to  fear.  In  three  days 
Napoleon  entered  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria. 
The  whole  city  blazed  with  illumination.  The 
most  enthusiastic  shouts  welcomed  the  deliverer. 
But  Napoleon  rested  not  for  an  hour.  He  al- 
lowed his  discomfited  foes  not  one  moment  to 
recover  from  their  panic.  “ Forward,  forward 
to  Vienna/’  was  the  command.  The  impetuous 
torrent,  horsemen,  infantry,  artillery,  rolled  re- 
sistlessly  on.  Terror  and  destruction  had  fallen 
upon  the  empire  so  suddenly,  that  it  overawed 
like  a supernatural  infliction.  All  Austria  was 
in  consternation.  Francis  fled  from  his  capital. 
The  panic  in  Vienna  was  dreadful.  And  still 
each  day  the  mighty  host  drew  nearer.  Resist- 
ance was  in  vain.  The  Austrians  and  Russians 
retreating  from  the  blows  which  fell  so  thick 
and  heavily  upon  them,  fled  to  join  the  proud 
army  which  Alexander  was  leading  to  the  rescue. 
On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November  the 
bugles  of  the  French  were  heard  upon  the  heights 
which  surround  Vienna,  and  the  polished  6teel 
of  their  armor  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.  It  was  a clear,  cold  winter  day.  A 
deputation  of  the  citizens  waited  upon  Napoleon 
imploring  his  clemency.  He  assured  them  of 
his  protection.  The  Russians,  in  their  semi- 
barbarian lust  and  cruelty  had  left  desolation 
wherever  they  had  appeared.  The  French,  pre- 
serving perfect  military  discipline,  and  treating 
all  the  peaceful  inhabitants  with  justice  and 
with  courtesy,  were  hailed  by  the  people  almost 
as  deliverers.  No  private  property  was  allowed 
to  be  touched,  and  no  person  to  be  injured. 
But  the  government  chests  and  the  arsenals 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  They  were 
abundantly  filled  with  the  munitions  of  war. 
One  hundred  thousand  muskets,  two  thousand 
cannon,  and  military  stores  of  every  kind,  re- 
plenished the  stores  of  the  conquerors.  Such 
achievements  are  unparalleled.  In  twenty  days 
Napoleon  had  marched  from  the  ocean  to  the 
Rhine  ; in  forty  days  from  the  Rhine  to  Vienna. 
His  foes  had  been  dispersed  before  him  like 
autumnal  leaves  by  the  whirlwind. 

But  Napoleon,  though  thus  victorious,  was 
in  a situation  critical  in  the  extreme.  Europe 
deemed  him  irretrievably  ruined.  He  was  hun- 
dreds of  leagues  from  his  own  capital.  It  was 
a cold  and  icy  winter.  With  comparatively  a 
small  array,  he  was  far  away  in  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  most  proud  and  most  powerful  mouQfrchies 
upon  the  globe.  The  Archduke  Charles,  with 
70,000  Austrians,  was  rapidly  approaching  from 
the  south.  Active  agents  of  Francis  were  rally- 
ing 80,000  Hungarians  to  rush  to  the  conflict. 
The  tramp  of  100,000  Russians  was  but  a few 
days’  march  before  him.  His  rear  was  exposed 
to  assault  from  200,000  Prussians.  Surely  Na- 
poleon will  stop  and  fortify  himself  behind  the 
ramparts  of  Vienna.  But  no ! -The  command 
is  still,  “Onward,  onward.”  Not  a moment 
was  allowed  for  repose.  Yet  while  thus,  with 
apparent  recklessness,  pressing  forward  into  the 
midst  of  his  multitudinous  foes,  the  utmost  cau- 
tion and  vigilance  was  exercised  to  guard  against 


any  possible  disaster.  While  Napoleon  was  one 
of  the  most  adventurous  of  men  he  was  also  one 
of  the  most  wary  and  prudent.  The  cold  winds 
of  winter  now  swept  the  plains.  The  driving 
snow  whitened  the  hills.  Still  the  indomitable 
host  pressed  on  till  amidst  the  dark  storms  of 
the  north  it  had  disappeared  from  the  observa- 
tion of  France.  Upon  the  field  of  Austerlitz, 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  France, 
Napoleon  met  his  foes.  An  army  of  nearly 
100,000  men,  headed  by  the  two  Emperors, 
Alexander  and  Francis,  flushed  with  anticipated 
victory,  arrested  the  steps  of  the  conqueror. 
Not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost.  Napoleon  bad  but 
seventy  thousand  men.  From  all  directions  the 
clangor  of  arms  was  heard,  as  horsemen  and 
footmen,  in  uncounted  thousands,  were  hurry- 
ing on  to  add  still  greater  strength  to  the  allied 
host. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  December 
when  Napoleon  came  in  sight  of  his  foes.  With 
“ inexpressible  delight  ” he  says  he  beheld  their 
solid  columns,  dark  and  massy,  moving  before 
him,  at  so  short  a distance  as  to  render  it  evi- 
dent that  a decisive  action  was  at  hand.  With 
intense  interest  he  watched  their  movements, 
and  immediately  detected  their  plan  of  attack. 
Penetrating  their  designs,  he  was  at  once  confi- 
dent of  victory.  “ To-morrow,”  said  Napoleon, 
“ before  nightfall,  that  army  is  my  own.”  He 
spent  the  whole  day  on  horsebaek,  riding  along 
the  ranks,  speaking  words  of  encouragement  to 
the  soldiers  and  studying  the  capabilities  of  the 
ground,  and  making  the  most  careful  arrange- 
ments for  the  wounded.  It  was  his  invariable 
custom,  not  only  to  give  his  directions  most 
minutely,  but  also  to  inform  himself  if  his  di- 
rections had  been  obeyed.  Wherever  he  ap- 
peared among  the  troops  he  was  enveloped  in 
shouts  of  14  Vive  TEmpereur.”  The  shades  of 
night  had  settled  over  the  camp,  and  Napoleon 
was  still  continuing  his  preparations  for  the  de- 
cisive battle  which  the  morning  was  to  usher  in. 
As  he  rode  along  the  lines  in  the  gloom  of  mid- 
night, a soldier  attached  to  his  bayonet  a bundle 
of  straw,  and  setting  it  on  fire  raised  the  brill- 
iant torch  in  the  air.  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor.  Instantly  the 
whole  camp,  extending  for  miles,  blazed  with 
illuminations,  as  the  soldiers  elevated,  flaming 
into  the  air,  the  straw  provided  for  their  biv- 
ouacs. The  ruddy  glow  gleamed  over  the 
hills,  and  sent  wonder  and  a strange  apprehen- 
sion to  the  heart  of  the  hostile  legions.  Trans- 
ported with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the 
army  raised  a simultaneous  shout,  which,  like 
the  roar  of  many  waters,  pierced  the  night  air, 
and  vibrated  in  ominous  thunders  through  the 
tents  of  the  allies.  Napoleon  reined  in  his  horse. 
It  was  midnight.  For  a moment,  silent,  pale, 
pensive,  he  gazed  upon  the  sublime  spectacle, 
and  listened,  with  emotions  undivulged,  to  the 
acclamations  of  seventy  thousand  voices.  Then 
retiring  to  his  tent  he  dictated,  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  of  utt  erance,  the  following  proclamation  : 

“ Soldiers  ! The  Russian  army  has  presented 
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itself  before  you  to  revenge  the  disasters  of  the 
Austrians  at  Ulm.  They  are  the  same  men 
whom  you  have  conquered  at  Hollabrunn,  and 
on  whose  flying  traces  you  have  followed.  The 
positions  which  we  occupy  are  formidable.  While 
they  are  marching  to  turn  my  right,  they  must 
present  their  flank  to  your  blows.  Soldiers  ! 
I will  myself  direct  all  your  battalions.  I will 
keep  myself  at  a distance  from  the  Are,  if,  with 
your  accustomed  valor,  you  carry  disorder  and 
confusion  into  the  enemies’  ranks.  But  should 
victory  appear  for  a moment  uncertain,  you 
shall  see  your  Emperor  expose  himself  to  the 
first  strokes.  Victory  must  not  be  doubtful  on 
this  occasion.” 

Never  before  did  a general  venture  to  announce 
to  his  soldiers  the  manoeuvre  by  which  he  ex- 
pected to  gain  a victory.  A single  deserter  might 
have  exposed  it  to  the  foe.  But  Napoleon  knew 
in  whom  he  confided.  Never  before  did  a gen- 
eral endeavor  to  rouse  his  soldiers  to  desperation 
of  courage,  by  the  assurance  that  he  would  keep 
himself  out  of  the  reach  of  all  danger.  Never 
will  mortal  man  again  acquire  such  an  ascend- 
ency, as  to  undertake  to  repeat  that  experiment. 
Say  not  that  Napoleon  was  but  a merciless,  am- 
bitious, blood-thirsty  conqueror.  Human  hearts 
are  not  won  by  cruelty  and  selfishness.  Napo- 
leon was  the  kind  friend  of  every  man  of  the 
seventy  thousand  who  rallied  beneath  his  eagles. 
And  thus,  and  thus  only,  he  secured  the  death- 
less homage  of  all  these  hearts. 

The  night  was  cold  and  clear.  A dense  fog, 
however,  settled  upon  the  lower  grounds,  envel- 
oping friend  and  foe  in  an  impenetrable  sea  of 
obscurity.  The  horizon  was  illumined,  for 
leagues  around,  with  the  bivouac  fires  of  the  an- 
tagonistic hosts.  Gradually  the  unreplenished 
piles  burned  out,  and  silence  and  darkness  brood- 
ed over  the  sleeping  armies.  At  4 o’clock  Na- 
poleon was  on  horseback.  A confused  murmur, 
piercing  the  dense  fog,  revealed  to  his  experienced 
<*ar  that  the  Russian  columns  were  in  full  march 
to  surprise  him,  by  the  attack  he  had  anticipated 
upon  his  flank.  By  this  movement  the  allies 
weakened  their  centre,  and  exposed  it  to  the 
concentrated  attack  which  Napoleon  was  pre- 
pared to  make.  The  bugles  sounded.  The 
French  soldiers  sprang  from  the  frozen  ground, 
and,  as  by  magic,  formed  themselves  in  battle 
array.  Every  officer  knew  the  part  he  was  to 
perform.  Every  soldier  was  impatient  for  the 
conflict.  The  stars  still  shone  brightly  in  the 
wintry  sky,  and  not  a ray  of  light  dawned  in 
the  east.  Gradually  the  stars  disappeared  ; a 
ruddy  glow  illumined  the  horizon,  and  the  sun 
rose  unclouded  and  brilliant,  gilding  the  hill  tops 
and  penetrating  the  ocean  of  vapor  which  rolled 
in  the  valleys.  It  was  the  44  Sun  of  Austerlitz.” 
Its  gorgeous  rising  produced  a deep  impression 
upon  the  imagination  of  Napoleon.  Often,  in 
after  years,  he  apostrophized  that  sun  as  his 
guiding  star.  The  marshals,  surrounding  the 
Emperor,  were  burning  with  impatience  as  they 
awaited  the  signal  of  attack.  44  How  long,”  said 
Napoleon  to  Marshal  Soult, 44  would  it  take  you, 


from  hence,  to  reach  the  heights  of  Prutzen  1” 
This  was  one  of  the  heights  in  the  centre  of  the 
allied  army,  which  the  enemy  were  deserting  in 
their  flank  march.  44  Less  that  twenty  minutes,” 
replied  the  marshal.  “My  troops  are  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  covered  with  mist,  and  with 
the  smoke  of  their  bivouacs.  The  enemy  can 
not  see  them.”  44  In  that  case,”  said  Napoleon, 

44  let  us  wait  twenty  minutes.  When  the  enemy 
is  making  a false  movement,  we  must  take  good 
care  not  to  interrupt  him.” 

Soon  the  heavy  booming  of  artillery  announced 
that  the  Russians  had  commenced  a furious  at- 
tack upon  the  right.  44  Now  then,”  said  Napo- 
leon, 44  is  the  moment.”  The  marshals  instantly 
galloped  in  all  directions  to  head  their  respective 
corps.  Napoleon,  plunging  his  spurs  into  his 
steed,  flew  like  the  wind  to  the  front  ranks  of 
the  foremost  columns.  As  he  rode  along  the 
line  he  exclaimed,  44  Soldiers ! the  enemy  has 
imprudently  exposed  himself  to  your  blows.  We 
shall  finish  this  war  with  a clap  of  thunder.” 

With  resistless  impetuosity,  the  solid  columns 
of  the  French  pierced  the  weakened  centre  of  the 
allies.  The  conflict  was  desperate  and  most 
sanguinary.  But  nothing  could  resist  the  des- 
perate valor  of  the  assailants.  The  allied  army 
was  pierced  and  cut  entirely  in  twain.  Horse- 
men and  footmen  were  trampled  beneath  the 
tread  of  the  proud  victors.  The  field  was  filled 
with  a rabble  of  fugitives,  flying  in  wild  dismay, 
as  the  cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard  rode  over 
them  and  sabred  them  mercilessly.  Napoleon 
then,  leaving  a few  battalions  to  prevent  the  right 
jwingfrom  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  left,  turned 
with  nearly  his  whole  force  upon  the  left,  and 
destroyed  it.  He  then  directed  the  terrible  onset 
upon  the  right  wing  of  the  allies  ; and  it  was  no 
more.  A division  of  the  ruined  army,  consisting 
of  many  thousand  men  and  horses,  sought  to 
escape  by  crossing,  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  a 
frozen  lake,  which  adjoined  their  line  of  march. 
The  surface  began  to  yield  beneath  the  enormous 
load,  when  a few  balls  and  shells,  from  the  French 
batteries,  broke  the  ice,  and  the  whole  mass  was 
plunged  into  the  freezing  waves.  A fearful  cry, 
resounding  above  tjie  roar  of  battle,  ascended 
from  the  lake,  as  the  frantic  host  struggled  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  agonies  of  death.  But  soon 
the  icy  waves  closed  silently  over  them  all,  and 
these  unhappy  victims  of  war  were  sepulchred 
forever.  F rom  a neighboring  eminence  the  Em- 
perors of  Russia  and  of  Austria  witnessed  the  ' 
entire  discomfiture  of  their  armies.  Accompanied 
by  a few  followers,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  they 
joined  the  fugitives  and  the  stragglers  and  fled 
from  the  field  of  disaster.  In  the  profound  dark- 
ness of  the  ensuing  night,  they  retreated  pre- 
cipitately and  almost  alone  over  the  plains  of 
Moravia.  Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz. It  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  victories 
of  Napoleon.  The  whole  campaign  added  new  # 
lustre  to  the  genius  of  the  conqueror.  The  loss 
of  the  allies  was  immense.  Fifteen  thousand 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Twenty  thousand 
were  taken  prisoners.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
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wreaked  a blind  and  merciless  vengeance  upon 
the  villages  scattered  along  their  route.  The 
squadrons  of  Napoleon  pursued  them  in  all  di- 
rections, and  trampled  their  gory  bodies  into  the 
earth.  The  Emperor  Francis,  seeing  that  all 
was  irretrievably  lost,  sent  Prince  John  to  Na- 
poleon to  implore  an  armistice.  The  hours  of 
the  bloody  day  hail  passed,  and  midnight  had 
again  settled  over  the  gory  plain. 

The  Prince  found  Napoleon  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  carrying  succor,  with  his  own  hand,  ti» 
the  wounded,  and  speaking  to  their  grateful 
hearts  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
He  would  allow*  himself  no  rest  till,  with  hi#  own 
eves,  he  had  seen  that  all  his  wounded  men  wore 
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immense  quantity  of  baggage-wagons  remained 
the  trophies  of  the  victors'  triumph  The  re- 
serve of  Napoleon  had  hardly  been  called  into 
action  during  the  day.  But  forty-five  thousand 
of  the  French  troops  had  been  engaged,  and 
they  had  beaten  ninety  thousand  Russians  and 
Austrians 

No  language  can  describe  the  frightful  confu- 
sion and  disorder  which  pervaded  the  ranks  of 
the  retreating  foe  The  genius  of  Napoleon 
never  shone  more  terribly  than  in  the  blows 
which  he  dealt  upon  an  enemy  flying  before  him. 
The  barbarian  Russians,  drunk  with  dismay, 
filled  the  heavens  with  their  wild  shouts,  and 
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theltered.  Many  a dying  soldier,  with  tearful 
gaze*  in  his  Last  agonies,  looked  up  and  blessed 
bis  Emperor.  He  administered  cordials  to  their 
parched  lips,  and  with  his  own  hands  stripped 
the  cloaks  from  the  dead  to  cover  their  shivering 
frame*. 

Napoleon  received  the  Prince  courteously.  He 
assured  him  that  moBt  earnestly  he  desired  peace, 
and  that  it  would  afford  him  satisfaction  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the 
following  day.  In  the  mean  time  he  issued  orders 
to  pursue  the  retiring  foe  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
Hi»  position  was  still  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
Despotic  Europe  was  banded  against  him.  An- 
other powerful  Russian  army  was  marching 
down  from  the  north.  Hungary  was  rising  en 
ma**r..  Prince  Ferdinand  was  approaching  Vi- 
enna at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  Prussia,  with 
her  200,000  troops,  was  threatening  his  rear 
Napoleon  was  conscious  of  his  peril,  and  con- 
scious of  his  power. 

The  next  morning  he  addressed  his  troops  in 
the  following  proclamation  : “ Soldiers  ! I am 


satisfied  with  you.  In  the  battle  of  Austerliu 
you  have  justified  all  that  I expected  from  your 
intrepidity  Y ou  have  decorated  your  eagles  wit  h 
immortal  glory  An  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  commanded  by  the  Emperors  of  Rus- 
sia and  of  Austria,  has  been,  in  less  than  four 
hours,  either  cut  in  pieces  or  dispersed  Thus 
in  two  months  the  third  coalition  has  been  van- 
quished ami  dissolved.  Peace  can  not  now  be 
far  distant.  But  I will  make  only  such  a peace 
as  gives  us  guarantees  for  the  future*  and  secures 
rewards  to  our  allies.  When  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  happiness  and  prosperity  ot 
our  country  is  obtained,  I will  lead  you  back  to 
France.  My  people  will  again  behold  you  with 
joy.  It  will  be  enough  for  one  of  you  to  say, 
‘ I was  at  the  battle  of  Austerliu/  for  all  your 
fellow-citizens  to  exclaim,  ‘ There  is  a brave 
man  !*“ 

The  next  morning  the  Emperor  Francis,  ac- 
companied by  a small  escort  of  guards,  repaired, 
in  a carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  to  the  place 
appointed  for  the  interview.  He  found  Napoleon 
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•landing  before  the  fire  of  a bivouac.  A wind- 
mill by  his  side  afforded  a partial  shelter  from 
the  wintry  gale  which  swept  the  bleak  hills 
Napoleon  with  great  courtesy  greeted  the  Em- 
f*eror  of  Austria  a*  he  alighted  from  his  carriage, 
and  said  to  him,  *■  I receive  you  in  the  only  pal- 
ace which  I have  inhabited  for  the  last  two 
month*. “ 44  You  have  made  such  good  use/’ 

Francis  very  happily  replied,  “ of  that  habitation, 
that  il  should  be  agreeable  to  you.*’  The  two 
monarch*  conversed  together  for  two  hours, 
and  agreed  verbally  to  terms  of  accommodation 
Francis,  mortified  and  exasperated,  endeavored 
to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own  perfidy  upon  En- 


gland. “The  English/*  he  exclaimed,  44  are  a 
nation  of  merchants.  In  order  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  commerce  of  the  world,  they  are 
willing  to  sot  the  Continent  in  flames/’ 

Having  obtained  better  terms  for  himself  than 
he  had  any  right  to  expect,  the  Austrian  mon- 
arch next  interceded  for  his  ally  Alexander 
“The  Russian  army/*  replied  Napoleon,  44  is 
surrounded  Not  a man  can  escape  me.  If, 
however,  your  Majesty  will  premise  that  Alex- 
ander shall  at  once  return  to  Russia,  I will  stop 
the  advance  of  my  columns/’  Francis  pledged 
his  honor,  and  Napoleon  immediately  dispatched 
Savary  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Czar 
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When  the  Emperor  Francis  had  withdrawn, 
Napoleon  walked  for  a moment  to  and  fro  before 
the  fire,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back. 
After  a short  silence,  during  which  he  appeared 
entirely  absorbed  in  thought,  he  was  overheard 
to  say,  44 1 have  acted  very  unwisely.  I could 
have  followed  up  my  victory,  and  have  taken  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies. 
They  are  both  entirely  in  my  power.  But — let 
it  be.  It  will  at  least  cause  some  less  tears  to 
be  shed.” 

Napoleon  immediately  dispatched  General 
Savary  to  the  head-quarters  of  Alexander,  to 
inquire  if  he  would  ratify  the  armistice. 

“ I am  happy  to  see  you,”  said  the  Emperor 
to  the  envoy.  44  The  occasion  has  been  very 
glorious  for  your  arms.  That  day  will  take  no- 
thing from  the  reputation  which  your  master  has 
earned  in  so  many  battles.  It  was  my  first  en- 
gagement. I confess  that  the  rapidity  of  his 
manoeuvres  never  gave  me  time  to  succor  the 
menaced  points.  Every  where  you  were  at  least 
double  the  number  of  our  forces.” 

44  Sire,”  Savary  replied, 44  our  force  was  twen- 
ty-five thousand  less  than  yours.  And  even  of 
that,  the  whole  was  not  very  warmly  engaged. 
But  we  manoeuvred  much,  and  the  same  division 
combated  at  many  different  points.  Therein 
lies  the  art  of  war.  The  Emperor,  who  has  seen 
forty  pitched  battles,  is  never  wanting  in  that 
particular.  He  is  still  ready  to  march  against 
the  Archduke  Charles,  if  your  Majesty  does  not 
accept  the  armistice.” 

44  What  guarantee  does  your  master  require!” 
replied  Alexander ; 44  and  what  security  can  I 
have  that  your  troops  will  not  prosecute  their 
movements  against  me!” 

44  He  asks  only  your  word  of  honor,”  Savary 
replied.  44  He  has  instructed  me,  the  moment  it 
is  given,  to  suspend  the  pursuit.” 

44 1 give  it  with  pleasure,”  rejoined  the  Em- 
peror. 44  And  should  it  ever  be  your  fortune  to 
visit  St.  Petersburg,  I hope  that  I may  be  able 
to  render  my  capital  agreeable  to  you.” 

Hostilities  immediately  ceased.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  two  defeated  armies  retired  without 
further  molestation  to  their  homes. 

As  Napoleon  was  returning  to  Vienna,  he  met 
a large  convoy  of  wounded  Austrians,  on  their 
route  for  the  hospitals  of  the  capital.  He  imme- 
diately alighted  from  his  carriage,  and  uncover- 
ing his  head  exclaimed,  44  Honor  to  the  brave  in 
misfortune  !”  His  suite  followed  his  example. 
The  Emperor  stood  in  pensive  silence,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  as  the  melancholy  procession  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dying  passed  along.  The 
human  heart  is  ever  responsive  to  such  appeals. 
These  men  had  lavished  their  blood  contending 
against  Napoleon.  But  this  development  of  sym- 
pathy in  one  moment  disarmed  all  enmity,  and 
irresistably  won  their  love  and  admiration. 

France  had  been  perfidiously  assailed  by  the 
allied  powers.  In  repelling  the  assault  millions 
of  money  had  been  expended,  all  the  arts  of 
peace  had  been  interrupted,  and  seven  thousand 
Frenchmen  had  sacrificed  their  lives.  Napoleon 


wisely  resolved  so  to  strengthen  his  position  as 
no  longer,  by  weakness,  to  invite  such  attacks. 
With  characteristic  magnanimity,  he  added  not 
one  foot  to  the  territory  of  France.  He  com 
pelled  Austria  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war 
He  raised  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
berg  to  the  dignity  of  kings,  adding  to  the  one 
power  1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  to  the  other 
183,000.  The  little  state  of  Baden  also  gained 
1 13,000  subjects.  Thus  he  rewarded  his  friends, 
and  strengthened  the  barriers  placed  between 
France  and  the  three  great  despots  of  Europe— 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  To  remove  Aus- 
tria farther  from  his  eastern  frontier,  he  annexed 
the  state  of  Venice  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  and 
gave  Austria  in  exchange  the  electorate  of  Sals- 
burg.  These  changes  were  all  important,  to 
protect  France  from  future  assaults.  Napoleon 
would  have  been  singularly  wanting  in  political 
foresight  had  he  exacted  less.  He  could  not  havs 
been  accused  of  injustice  had  he  demanded  more. 
He  wished  to  interpose  a barrier  of  subordinate 
kingdoms,  friendly  to  France,  between  his  em- 
pire and  the  dominions  of  his  powerful  and  unre- 
lenting foes.  Every  dictate  of  humanity  and  of 
policy  demanded  that  he  should  thus  shelter  from 
the  assaults  of  conquered  but  still  hostile  na- 
tions. 

Immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  articles 
of  peace,  Napoleon  made  the  following  com- 
munication to  his  soldiers : 44  Peace  has  just  been 
signed  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  You  have, 
in  the  last  autumn,  made  two  campaigns.  You 
have  seen  your  Emperor  share  your  dangers  and 
your  fatigues.  I wish  also  that  you  should  see 
him  surrounded  with  the  grandeur  and  splendor 
which  belong  to  the  sovereign  of  the  first  people 
in  the  world.  You  shall  all  be  there.  We  will 
celebrate  the  names  of  those  who  have  died  in 
these  two  campaigns  in  the  field  of  honor.  The 
world  shall  ever  see  us  ready  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. We  will  even  do  more  than  we  yet  have 
done,  if  necessary  to  vindicate  our  national  honor, 
or  to  resist  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  the  eter- 
nal enemies  of  peace  upon  the  Continent.  During 
the  three  months  which  are  necessary  to  effect 
your  return  to  France  prove  the  example  for  all 
armies.  You  have  now  to  give  testimonies,  not 
of  courage  and  intrepidity,  but  of  strict  disci- 
pline. Conduct  yourselves  like  children  in  the 
bosom  of  their  family.” 

Napoleon  now  gave  directions  to  the  army  to 
retrace  their  steps  to  France,  by  slow  and  easy 
marches.  He  himself  proceeded  to  Paris  with 
the  utmost  rapidity,  allowing  no  time  to  enjoy  the 
triumphs  which  were  prepared  to  greet  him  by 
the  way.  The  public  authorities  of  Paris  had 
made  arrangements  for  a magnificent  reception 
upon  his  arrival.  He,  however,  disappointed 
them,  by  entering  Paris  at  night,  unattended  by 
any  escort.  The  next  day  the  mayor  and  other 
public  functionaries  called  upon  him,  and  in  their 
congratulatory  address  expressed  regret  that  he 
had  not  given  them  opportunity  to  testify  their 
gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  his 
country. 
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Napoleon  returned  the  following  memorable 
reply  * 41  Had  I been  defeated  I would  have  made 
a public  entry.  Our  enemies  would  then  have 
been  convinced,  by  the  manner  of  my  reception 
by  the  good  citizens  of  Paris,  that  the  attach- 
ment which  they  have  alway  shown  me,  was  not 
eonfined  to  my  fortune.  Though  vanquished, 
they  would  still  consider  their  cause  and  mine 
inseparably  united.  Returning  a victor,  I would 
not  hazard  their  being  accused  of  servile  adula- 
tion.” 

This  formidable  confederacy,  which  Napoleon 
had  shattered  at  a blow,  was  organized  by  Will- 
iam Pitt.  Its  utter  overthrow  was  fatal  also  to 
the  ambitious  spirit  which  formed  it.  When  the 
news  reached  him  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
allied  army  at  Austerlitz,  he  gazed  long  and 
sadly  upon  the  map  of  Europe,  and  turned  away, 
saying, 44  Henceforth  we  may  close  that  map  for 
half  a century.”  His  health  now  hourly  declined. 
On  the  23d  of  January,  1806,  at  the  age  of  47, 
he  expired,  exclaiming  with  his  last  breath, 
41  Alas,  my  country !”  No  sooner  did  the  French 
revolution  break  out,  than  William  Pitt,  to  use 
the  words  of  Alison, 44  became  the  soul  of  all  the 
confederacies  which  were  framed  to  oppose  a 
barrier  to  the  diffusion  of  its  principles.  The 
steady  friend  of  freedom,  he  was,  on  that  very 
iccount,  the  resolute  opponent  of  democracy.  It 
was  not  against  France,  but  Republican  France , 
that  his  hostility  was  directed.” 

Several  medals  were  executed  to  commemorate 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  One  morning  M.  Denon 
came  to  Napoleon,  at  St.  Cloud,  with  several 
medals  upon  this  subject.  One  represented  on 
one  side  a head  of  Napoleon,  and  upon  the  other 
an  eagle  holding  fast  a leopard.  44  What  does 
this  mean  1”  inquired  the  Emperor.  44  Sire,” 
replied  M.  Denon,  44  it  is  a French  eagle  strang- 
ling in  its  talons  the  leopard,  one  of  the  emblems 
of  the  coat  of  arms  of  England.”  Napoleon  con- 
temptuously threw  down  the  coin,  saying, 44  How 
dare  you  tell  me  that  the  French  eagle  strangles 
the  English  leopard.  I can  not  send  out  to  sea 
the  smallest  fishing  boat  that  the  English  do  not 
seize  upon.  It  is  in  truth  the  leopard  that 
strangles  the  French  eagle.  Let  this  medal  be 
instantly  destroyed,  and  never  present  any  of  the 
same  kind  to  me  again.” 

The  generosity  of  Napoleon  toward  his  army 
was  as  magnificent  as  his  victory.  He  imme- 
diately adopted  all  the  children  of  those  who  had 
fallen.  They  were  supported  and  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  They  all,  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Emperor,  were  permitted  to  attach 
the  name  of  Napoleon  to  their  own.  To  the 
widows  of  the  generals  he  gave  a pension  of 
$1200  a year.  The  widows  of  the  colonels  and 
the  majors  received  $500  annually  ; those  of 
captains  $250 ; those  of  lieutenants  $150;  while 
the  widows  of  all  the  soldiers  received  a pension 
of  $40.  The  wounded  were  also  all  liberally 
rewarded. 

Napoleon  was  in  the  habit,  during  his  cam- 
paigns, of  writing  almost  daily  to  Josephine. 
These  letters  were  often  written  upon  a drum 
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head,  at  his  night’s  bivouac,  or  upon  the  pommel 
of  his  saddle,  when  the  balls  of  the  enemy  were 
falling  around  him.  These  tokens  of  his  love 
for  Josephine  were  very  brief,  and  so  hastily 
written  that  it  required  all  Josephine’s  ingenuity 
to  decipher  them.  The  following  are  from  the 
letters  which  he  thus  wrote  during  this  campaign. 
They  give  us  an  insight  to  the  heart  of  Napoleon. 
These  attentions,  so  delicate  and  so  touching, 
prove  that  the  majesty  of  genius  had  not  over- 
shadowed in  his  character  the  graces  of  affec- 
tion. 

“ 9 Oet.  1 805.  10  o’clock  A.  M. 

44 1 am  still  in  good  health.  I start  for  Stutt- 
gard  where  I shall  be  to-night.  The  great  ma- 
noeuvres commence.  The  armies  of  Wurtem- 
berg  and  of  Baden  have  united  with  mine.  I 
am  in  a good  position,  and  I love  you. 

44  Napoleon.” 

“ 12  Oct.  11  o’clock  at  night. 

44  My  army  has  entered  Munich.  The  enemy 
is  beaten.  Every  thing  announces  the  most 
short,  successful,  and  brilliant  campaign  I have 
yet  made.  I am  very  well.  The  weather  is, 
however,  frightful.  I change  my  clothes  twice 
a day  ; it  rains  so  incessantly.  I love  you,  and 
embrace  you.  Napoleon.” 

“ 19  Oct 

44 1 have  been,  my  good  Josephine,  much  fa- 
tigued. During  all  the  days  of  an  entire  week 
I have  been  drenched  with  rain,  and  my  feet  have 
been  nearly  frozen.  This  has  made  me  a little 
ill.  To-day  I have  obtained  some  repose.  I 
have  fulfilled  my  design.  I have  destroyed  the 
Austrian  army  by  simple  marches.  I have  taken 
60,000  prisoners,  120  pieces  of  cannon,  90  flags, 
and  more  than  30  generals.  I now  go  in  pursuit 
of  the  Russians.  They  are  undone.  I am  con- 
tent with  my  army.  I have  lost  but  1500  men, 
and  of  these  two-thirds  are  but  slightly  wounded. 
Adieu,  my  Josephine.  A thousand  loving  words 
to  you.” 

“3  Nov.  *10  o’clock  at  night. 

44 1 am  in  full  march.  The  weather  is  very 
cold.  The  earth  is  covered  with  a foot  of  snow. 
This  is  a little  severe.  Happily  our  march  is 
through  forests.  I am  pretty  well.  My  affairs 
move  very  satisfactorily.  My  enemies  ought  to 
be  more  anxious  than  I.  I desire  very  much  to 
hear  from  you,  and  to  learn  that  you  are  free 
from  inquietude.  Adieu,  my  love.  I must 
sleep.” 

“ 15  Nov.  9 o’clock  at  night. 

44 1 left  Vienna  two  days  ago,  my  love,  a little 
fatigued.  I have  not  yet  seen  the  city  by  day. 
I passed  through  it  in  the  night.  Almost  all  my 
troops  are  beyond  the  Danube  pursuing  the  Rus- 
sians. Adieu,  my  Josephine.  The  very  moment 
it  is  possible  I shall  send  for  you  to  come  to  me. 
A thousand  loving  words  for  you. 

44  Napoleon.” 

“16  Nov. 

44 1 have  written  for  you  to  come  immediately 
to  Baden,  and  thence  to  Munich,  by  the  way  of 
Stuttgard.  Bring  with  you  the  means  of  making 
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presents  to  the  ladies  and  to  the  functionaries 
who  may  serve  you.  Be  unassuming,  but  re- 
ceive all  homage.  Every  thing  is  due  to  you. 
You  owe  nothing  but  courtesy.  The  Electress 
of  Wurtemberg  is  daughter  of  the  King  of  En- 
gland. She  is  a lovely  woman.  Treat  her  with 
kindness,  but  without  affectation.  I shall  be 
most  happy  to  see  you  the  moment  my  affairs 
will  allow  me  to  do  so.  I set  out  immediately 
for  my  advance  guard.  The  weather  is  fright- 
ful. It  snows  continually.  As  to  the  rest,  my 
affairs  are  prosperous.  Adieu,  my  love. 

“ Napoleon.” 

“3  Dec.  1805. 

“ I send  Lebrun  to  you  from  the  field  of  battle. 
I have  beaten  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies, 
commanded  by  the  two  Emperors.  I am  a little 
fatigued.  I have  bivouacked  eight  days  in  the 
open  air,  through  nights  severely  cold.  I shall 
pass  to-night  in  the  chateau  of  Prince  Kaunitz, 
where  I go  to  sleep  for  two  or  three  hours.  The 
Russian  army  is  not  only  beaten,  but  destroyed. 
I embrace  you.  Napoleon.” 

14  Dec.  5. 

41 1 have  concluded  a truce.  The  Russians 
have  implored  it.  The  victory  of  Austerlitz  is 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  which  I have  gained. 
We  have  taken  45  flags,  150  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  20  generals.  More  than  20,000  are  slain. 
It  is  an  awful  spectacle.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander is  in  despair.  I saw  yesterday,  at  my 
bivouac,  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  We  con- 
versed for  two  hours,  and  agreed  upon  an  im- 
mediate peace.  The  weather  is  dreadful.  Re- 
pose is  again  restored  to  the  Continent.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  extend  throughout  the  world. 
The  English  will  not  be  able  to  make  headway 
against  us.  I look  forward  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  moment  when  I shall  again  see  you. 
Adieu,  my  love.  I am  pretty  well,  and  am  very 
desirous  to  embrace  you.” ' 

44 10  Deo.,  1805. 

“ It  is  long  since  I have  heard  any  news  from 
you.  The  brilliant  fetes  of  Baden,  Stuttgard, 
and  Munich  cause  the  poor  soldiers,  drenched 
with  rain,  and  covered  with  blood  and  mire,  to 
be  forgotten  I set  out  immediately  for  Vienna. 
The  Russians  are  gone.  They  return  to  their 
own  country  thoroughly  beaten  and  thoroughly 
humiliated.  I desire  intensely  to  return  to  you. 
Adieu,  my  love.  Napoleon.” 

The  following  letter,  of  which  we  give  a fac- 
simile, conceals,  beneath  the  semblance  of  mirth- 
fulness, a spirit  wounded  by  apparent  neglect. 

44 19  Dec. 

M August  Empress  ! Not  one  letter  from  you 
since  your  departure  from  Strasbourg.  You 
have  entered  Baden,  Stuttgard,  and  Munich 
without  writing  us  one  word.  That  is  not  very 
amiable  nor  very  tender.  I am  still  at  Brunn. 
The  Russians  have  gone.  I have  a truce.  Con- 
descend, from  the  summit  of  your  grandeur,  to 
occupy  yourself  a little  with  your  slaves. 

“ Napoleon.” 


HOW  THE  SAME  WIND  BLEW  HOT 
AND  COLD. 

UPON  the  book  of  a certain  hotel  in  Newport 
you  will  find  recorded,  under  a certain  date 
of  the  same  month  that  saw  me  at  Cape  May, 
the  following  names : 

Smblle  Fungus. 

Db  Grey  Hownde. 

J.  Smytthe,  Jr. 

We  had  hurried  on  from  the  South  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and — as  it  was  my  first  visit  to  the 
renowned  sea-side  resort — I peered  curiously 
through  the  gray  dusk  of  the  early  summer  morn- 
ing, as  we  neared  the  wharf,  and  saw  a single  slim 
spire  rising  from  a mass  of  ill-defined  houses  that 
also  rose  gently,  receding  from  the  shore.  Sleep 
reigned  in  Newport.  The  last  polka  was  polked, 
the  last  farewell  said— even  the  last  serenade 
sung,  for  that  night.  Sleep  reigned  in  Newport ; 
and  in  the  largest  of  those  white  houses,  that 
gleamed  through  the  dim  early  light,  like  the 
night-mare  of  a Grecian  temple,  and  in  the  huge 
mass  farther  on — the  impromptu  Yankee  palace 
— how  many  gay  and  pretty  girls  were  soundly 
sleeping,  dancing  now,  in  dreams,  at  a hall  that 
had  no  ending,  and  with  tireless  partners,  whose 
hair  was  carefully  parted  down  behind,  even  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck — beautiful  to  behold  ! 

But  if  Newport  town  slept,  Newport  Long 
Wharf  was  wide  awake  with  scores  of  carriages 
whose  hospitable  doors  stretched  widely  open, 
and  hackmen  who  Bwore  with  fearful  distinct- 
ness in  the  early  morning.  The  decks  of  the 
steamer  were  damp  and  sloppy  with  dew,  the 
unshaven  men  looked  wiry  and  cross  as  they 
bustled  among  the  hopeless  heaps  of  baggage — 
and  ladies,  whose  age  was  of  no  consequence, 
bestowed  their  officious  cares  upon  pet  bundles 
and  boxes,  while  thick  vails,  closely  drawn  over 
pretty  traveling  hats,  and  plain,  exquisitely-fit- 
ting traveling  habits,  betrayed  the  belles  who, 
like  stars  in  their  “watery  bed,”  were  about 
rising  upon  the  bright  firmament  of  Newport 
life. 

I,  who  am  always  collected,  stood  placidly 
about  in  every  body’s  way,  and  advised  all  the 
passengers  I knew  to  be  cool,  or  they  would 
probably  lose  their  baggage  very  good  advice 
to  give  to  cross  people  ea/ly  in  the  morning 
when  the  steamer  stops  for  five  minutes.  The 
only  gentlemen  I saw  were  the  waiters,  who 
moved  quietly  and  rapidly  through  the  throng, 
pocketing  shillings  for  the  protection  of  trunks 
and  bags,  and  undertaking  every  thing  that  every 
body  required. 

A moment,  and  the  scene  changed  to  the  in- 
terior of  a carriage,  with  Smelle  and  I on  the 
back  seat  and  Hownde  on  the  front. 

“ The  Ocean,”  said  Hownde,  crisply ; for,  as 
he  very  properly  remarked  when  he  threw  a boot- 
jack  and  cut  the  head  of  Alonzo,  his  father's 
servant,  as  that  functionary  once  entered  his 
room  to  brush  his  clothes,  “ I never  pretend  to 
be  good-humored  before  breakfast.” 

Which,  of  course,  was  as  good  as  surgical  ad- 
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▼ice  to  Alonzo,  and  made  Dally’*  pain-extractor 
unnecessary. 

The  scene  changed  to  the  still  street*  of  New- 
port. They  are  narrow,  with  rough  pavement. 
A broad  space,  half  street,  half  mail,  stands  be- 
fore a quaint,  old,  Flemish-like  building  called 
the  State  House.  At  that  hour  of  the  morning 
I should  not  have  been  surprised  to  see  old  Gov- 
ernor Coddington  step  out  upon  the  balcony,  and 
glance  ghostly  upon  the  fresh  jet  of  summer 
travel  that  poured  beneath.  I said  as  much  to 
Smelle.  But  he  was  sleepy,  and  misunderstood. 

“ I'm  sure  I don’t  know  whether  there’s  any 
cod  in  town  or  not ; hang  it,  how  should  IV’ 

It  was  a response  that  naturally  induced  si- 
lence upon  my  part,  and  as  we  had  now  quitted  the 
square  and  were  rumbling  along  a narrow  street, 
I sank  back  in  the  carriage,  and  looked  dreamily 
out  of  the  window.  The  street  was  dark  with 
heavy  foliage  upon  each  side,  in  which  were 
buried  two  or  three  houses.  At  the  corner  of  a 
side  street  stood  a lofly  gateway.  It  was  fit  for 
a palace,  and,  as  I leaned  suddenly  forward  to 
see  it  more  nearly,  I perceived,  in  the  growing 
light,  inverted  torches  sculptured  upon  its  face, 
and  the  old  Egyptian  symbol  of  Eternity,  with 
Hebrew  characters,  upon  the  cross-piece,  and 
within  the  iron  railing  I saw  the  rank  grass  clus- 
tering around  memorial  stones,  whose  cold  white 
surface  did  not  redden  in  the  dawn. 

44  Heavens ! are  there  grave-yards  in  New- 
port V*  cried  De  Grey,  who  had  chanced  to  open 
his  eyes  just  in  time  to  see  the  cemetery.  The 
novelty  of  the  idea  awakened  him  thoroughly, 
and  he  dozed  no  longer ; but  in  a few  minutes 
said, 

44  Here  we  are.” 

We  alighted  at  44The  Ocean,”  and  entered  our 
names  as  aforesaid.  As  we  passed  down  the 
long,  echoing  corridors  to  our  rooms,  Smelle 
quietly  changed  the  order  of  the  countless  boots 
that  stood  ranged  before  the  doors.  He  was  pre- 
paring great  wrath  for  the  unconscious  sleepers. 
I told  him  so.  But  he  only  answered, 

“ Oh  ! that’s  nothing.  Probably  like  De  Grey, 
they  never  pretend  to  be  in  good-humor  before 
breakfast.  Besides,  people  enjoy  themselves  too 
much  in  Newport.  There  must  be  an  alloy  in 
human  happiness.” 

He  said  all  these  things  gravely  and  meditat- 
ively, as  he  compared  the  sizes  of  boots,  so  as  to 
hopelessly  confuse  his  victims. 

44  There’s  another  very  good  alloy,”  said  Smelle, 
as  he  walked  on  and  stooped  to  another  pair  of 
boots,  44  that  is  shoemaker’s  wax.  If  you  just 
smear  the  inside  of  the  boot  with  that,  it  makes 
very  pretty  work  at  night,  when  an  effort  is  made 
to  remove  the  boot  by  a boot-jack  or  other- 
wise. But  I don’t  chance  to  have  any  wax  with 
me.” 

44  That’s  a great  pity,”  said  I. 

44  Yes  ; but  I suppose  we  shall  have  other  op- 
portunities.” 

So  saying,  he  looked  back  along  the  rows  of 
boots  that  he  had 44  shot  madly  from  their  sphere,” 
and  remarking  that  it  was 44  a very  pretty  arrange- 


ment,” he  wished  me  good-night,  and  we  all 
went  into  our  rooms. 

Of  course  I don’t  know  by  what  right  a hole 
ten  feet  by  five,  with  a bed,  a table,  a chair,  and 
a looking-glass,  which  reflects  upon  your  ap- 
pearance in  a manner  no  gentleman  can  possibly 
allow — is  called  44  a room.”  In  penitentiaries 
and  other  institutions  similar  to  a great  Ameri- 
can caravanserai,  they  are  called  cells.  It  is  upon 
the  same  inscrutable  principle,  I suppose,  that 
the  crowd  of  men  in  white  jackets  who  rush 
round  the  dinner  table,  knocking  your  head  with 
their  elbows  and  plates,  and  pouring  gravy  and 
soup  into  your  lap,  are  called  waiters.  How, 
when,  or  where  they  teat/,  I have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain. 

I closed  my  door,  and  sat  down  in  my  one 
chair  by  my  one  window.  The  east  was  already 
flaming  with  the  coming  sun,  and  I threw  up  the 
sash,  leaned  out,  and  surveyed  Newport.  I saw 
a broad,  bare  space  of  fields  stretching  to  the 
sea  half  a mile  away.  From  my  window  I could 
see  very  few  houses.  Those  that  I saw  were 
built  very  low,  and  painted  very  dark,  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  hide  among  the  scanty  foliage 
around  them.  One  large,  bare,  lofly  house  I 
especially  remarked,  rough  and  massive  as  if 
hewn  from  the  cliff,  but  more  suggestive  of  the 
tempests  of  the  wintry  ocean  than  of  the  soft 
winds  of  the  summer  sea.  Not  far  beyond  was 
a marine  villa,  of  a grace  and  elegance  so  rare, 
and  of  such  harmonious  proportions,  that  it  made 
music  to  the  mind  in  the  dawn.  Toward  the 
sea  were  one  or  two  red  farm-houses,  with  a few 
lonely  groups  of  melancholy  trees  ; and  just  upon 
the  verge  of  the  cliff  rose  a huge,  ugly,  white 
house,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  storm,  and  with- 
drawn from  any  road.  Yet,  as  I afterward  learn- 
ed, in  that  bare,  ugly,  white  house,  there  had 
been  an  unstained  summer  of  enjoyment  for  a 
party  of  friends,  who,  as  September  led  them 
from  the  sea,  did  not  find  the  old  charm  in  Boc- 
caccio, for  their  Newport  summer  dazzled  the 
page. 

As  I leaned  from  my  window,  in  the  sunrise, 
and  marked  my  first  impressions  of  a place  so 
socially  renowned,  a sense  of  sadness,  that  seem- 
ed prophetic,  possessed  my  mind.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  stillness  of  early  morning  and  the  lone- 
liness of  the  Newport  fields— or  the  sight  of  the 
ocean  that  lay  like  a girdle  of  mist  around  the 
island — or  it  may  have  been  the  low,  scarce- 
heeded  sound  of  the  sea  as  it  broke  along  the 
shore,  and  against  the  cliff — or  some  shadowy 
reminiscence  of  the  earlier  days  of  summer— or 
that  feeling  of  the  evanescence  of  youth  and 
beauty  always  so  vivid  at  a gay  resort — yet,  from 
whatever  cause,  I felt  a sadness  creeping  over 
my  spirits,  as  the  gray  fog  creeps  over  the  sunny 
fields  of  that.island,  and  turned  away  from  the 
window,  wondering  and  perplexed. 

I opened  my  trunk,  and  listlessly  tumbled 
my  clothes  out  upon  the  floor.  But  I constantly 
paused,  and  my  eyes  strayed  out  of  the  window, 
and  scraps  of  mournful  poetry  drilled  through 
my  memory.  I thought  of  Saratoga  and  of  the 
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Lulu  episode — but  not  even  my  pride  was  touched. 
I remembered  Cape  May  and  old  gossiping  Rye 
Nosseros,  but  without  emotion.  “Well,  let  it 
go  for  a sentimental  day,”  said  I,  springing  up, 
“ and  ho  ! for  Newport.” 

The  gong  clashed  and  thundered  through  “ The 
Ocean.  ” There  was  an  interval — then  more  thun- 
der. When  I had  waited  until  I supposed  the 
“ nice  people”  might  be  in  the  breakfast-room,  I 
sauntered  slowly  down,  in  a costume  designed 
for  execution,  and  which  almost  slew  De  Grey 
Hownde  with  envy.  I flatter  myself  that  I com- 
bine in  my  toilet  the  characteristic  excellencies 
of  our  great  Sartorian  prototypes,  the  English 
and  French  styles.  Just  now,  of  course,  with  all 
the  rest  of  “ the  men,”  I go  in  strongly  for  the 
English  mode.  I have  cut  the  exact,  square  bow 
in  my  cravat,  which  was  the  aim  of  all  our  am- 
bitions three  years  ago,  and  let  it  fly  rather  loosely 
at  the  ends.  I have  my  shirt  collars  very  stiff, 
and  protruding  about  two  inches  beyond  my  chin 
in  front.  My  hair  is  cropped  closely,  and  is 
seamed  down  behind  ; and  I lay  out  my  face  in 
the  most  aggravated  style  of  mutton-chop  whisk- 
ers, and  without  mustache,  which  is  getting  a 
little  vulgar.  For  morning  coats,  something  very 
shabby  and  select  is  my  fancy, — but  with  no 
elaboration  of  pocket-work.  Plainness — simpli- 
city— mark  (when  combined  with  my  peculiar 
elegance)  the  true  gentleman.  Dress  coats  I 
must  have  close-fitting,  and  rather  shortish  ; 
sleeves  large,  and  also  short,  that  my  double 
wrist-bands  with  my  gold  bullets  or  my  enamel 
knobs  may  have  their  due  share  in  the  general 
effect  Waistcoats  were  always  a delicate  sub- 
ject. I should  say  decidedly  short — (they  have 
them  so  at  “ our  club”  in  Pall-Mall) — and  upon 
no  account  whatever  must  the  lower  button  be 
unbuttoned.  This  lower  button  business  is,  at 
present,  rather  the  test  of  the  true  gentleman. 
Plain  shirt  bosoms  are  of  course ; and  any  suspi- 
cion of  a swell  about  the  foot  in  trowsers  is  fatal, 
and  admits  of  no  palliation.  None  of  “ the  men” 
will  ever  enter  a respectable  drawing-room  with- 
out his  hat  in  hand,  and  a well-conducted  tec-ter — 
a movement  produced  by  fancying  yourself  tread- 
ing on  hot  plates — is  the  perfection  of  elegance. 

Guided  by  such  principles,  you  may  imagine 
that  I was  no  insignificant  figure  as  I entered 
the  breakfast- room.  With  a happy  mixture  of 
French  grace  and  English  indifference,  I moved 
to  my  chair,  and  ordered  tea  and  toast.  My 
brother  tells  me  they  do  so  at  the  clubs  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  course  what  is  natural  and  proper  in 
a London  Club-house  or  a Parisian  Sa/on,  is 
equally  so  at  “The  Ocean”  in  Newport. 

I played  with  my  knife  a moment,  looked  care- 
lessly out  of  the  window,  and  then — as  if  I had 
just  remembered  there  might  be  some  one  else 
present — I glanced  round  the  table.  Venus ! 
What  rosy  ranks  of  loveliness  ! You  know  how 
it  is  at  “ The  Ocean,”  or  any  where  else  in  our 
favored  land  ; — material  for  a book  of  beauty  in 
as  many  volumes  as  there  are  novels  of  Mr. 
James.  But  I saw  only  one  figure — only  one 
face — and  my  Newport  career  was  determined. 


A simple  light  muslin  dress,  gathered  like  s 
cloud  around  her  neck  and  breast,  hair  easily  and 
gracefully  folded  and  knotted  behind — not  a fly- 
ing buttress  of  hair  as  broad  and  stiff  as  mcdle 
de  bamf  and  Martelle  can  make  it — a face,  too 
pale,  but  of  flower-like  beauty  ; a manner  which 
was  more  than  beauty,  as  the  aroma  is  more 
than  bloom — such  was  all  I could  see  of  Mabel. 

I knew  her  father,  and  I knew  by  the  restlesa 
eye  that  constantly  watched  his  daughter,  how 
deep  was  his  fear  of  the  pallor,  that  no  fresh 
ocean-breeze  would  blow,  nor  sweet  inland  air 
allure,  from  her  cheek.  The  old  gentleman 
seemed  conscious  of  no  one  else  at  table,  nor  in 
the  world.  When  she  rose,  he  lifted  her  gently, 
and  placed  her  arm  in  his.  Then,  with  the  grace 
of  a flower  waving  in  the  wind,  she  walked  with 
him  out  of  the  room.  But  slowly,  slowly.  There 
was  no  elastic  bound  in  her  step  ; there  was  no 
proud,  eager  setting  back  of  the  head,  and  tri- 
umphant glancing  into  her  father’s  eye — as  with 
the  springing  Eva,  who  passed  her  before  she 
reached  the  door.  Mabel  was  not  one  of  the 
Houris  who  made  the  “ Ocean  Hall”  a Paradise 
for  Young  America  the  night  before.  Yet  wher- 
ever she  moved,  there  was  the  grace  of  angels — 
and  upon  whomsoever  she  looked,  he  was  happy. 

I confess  that,  as  the  door  closed  upon  that 
girl,  I felt  a little  ashamed  of  the  perfect  com- 
bination of  the  French  and  English  styles  in  my 
toilet.  There  was  something  so  real  in  that 
fading  form,  a light  so  pure  surrounded  her, 
that  my  elaborate  efforts  at  the  fine  gentle- 
man did  not  seem  very  noble.  On  the  whole, 
was  the  lower  vest  button  of  such  transcendent 
importance  1 Could  any  thing  so  needlessly  in- 
sult a dying  man  or  woman  as  a dandy  l Not 
that  I was  called  a dandy,  but  that  I very  well 
knew  myself  to  be  one,  my  dandyism  consisting 
mainly  in  avoiding  the  remark.  I felt  how  mis- 
erably flat  and  mean  were  my  ideas  of  a success- 
ful Newport  career — the  driving  of  fine  horses — 
the  stinging  gossip— the  light  flirtation — the 
general  travestie  and  parody  of  a pleasant  life 
which  is  annually  presented  there,  in  the  very 
face  of  the  sea  and  sky,  compared  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  dignity  and  worth  and  beauty  of 
life,  suggested  by  that  pale  consumptive. 

In  a plainer  dress  I was  presented  to  her  by 
her  father,  when,  after  dinner,  they  sat  in  their 
parlor,  with  the  door  open,  to  hear  the  music. 

“I  hope  you  find  the  sea-air  beneficial!  ” I 
commenced,  addressing  her. 

She  smiled  incredulously,  and  said : “ Father 
tells  me  that  I do,  but  1 do  not  feel  it  myself. 
Yet  I am  very  fond  of  Newport” 

“ What ! of  all  this  ‘ dressing,  dancing,  and 
flirtation,’  as  my  cousin  Looz  Kreechcr  calls  it,” 
said  I.  “I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so.” 

“ With  this  air,  this  sea,  the  pleasant  island 
the  choice  and  various  society,  amusing  as  well 
as  agreeable ; with  music,  youth,  beauty,  and 
love — why,  are  you  not  fond  of  Newport  1”  asked 
Mabel,  in  return. 

“ I have  just  arrived,”  I answered. 

“ Ah ! then  you  have  it  yet  to  learn,”  said  she. 
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“But  you  are  young;  and  if  you  are  well  and 
gay,  I have  no  fear  that  you  will  take  the  mis- 
anthropic view.  1 do  not,  even  now,  although 
I am  no  longer  well,  and  can  never  be  gay 
again/’ 

As  she  spoke,  a long,  low,  melancholy  strain 
from  the  band  mingled  with  her  words,  and  con- 
tinued for  a few  moments  after  she  had  ceased 
speaking,  then  died  gradually  away.  The  sad- 
ness of  the  music  passed  into  her  face.  Disease 
makes  more  delicate  those  fine  susceptibilities 
upon  whose  exquisite  action  depend  so  much  the 
mental  mood.  It  seemed  as  if  the  rare  organiz- 
ation of  Mabel  was  a harp  upon  which  those 
breaths  of  music  played. 

We  all  sank  into  silence.  The  music  ceased, 
and  we  heard  the  rustle  of  the  throng  as  it  pass- 
ed out  of  the  hall  to  dress  for  the  drive.  At  in- 
tervals a bell  rang  in  the  office.  Its  sound  had 
a fearful  distinctness.  Sometimes  it  was  nervous 
and  hurried,  as  if  the  imperious  guest  would  not 
bide  a moment's  delay,  or  as  if  some  belle  vexed 
in  arranging  her  shawl,  petulantly  summoned  her 
truant  maid.  Then  a grave  and  moral  tinkle,  as 
if  some  invalid  clergyman  or  bank-president,  in 
white  cravat,  wished  sedately  to  have  his  car- 
riage called.  But  all  these  suggestions  of  various 
persons  and  active  life,  all  the  more  sharply  de- 
fined in  my  mind  because  of  the  slight  girl  that 
sat  upon  the  sofa,  who  was  no  longer  well,  and 
could  never  be  gay  again. 

I drove  with  them  that  afternoon  and  the  fol- 
lowing days — short,  easy,  tranquil  drives.  How 
hard  and  fierce  was  the  swift  rush  of  gay  life ! 
I shuddered  as  I felt  how  ruthlessly  the  fading 
are  forgotten.  Then  I stole  a glance  at  Mabel, 
and  her  pale  and  waning  beauty — pure  as  a star- 
beam — seemed  the  only  real  thing  in  all  that 
raging  whirl. 

One  day  I read  to  her  Charles  Lamb’s  story  of 
Rosamond  Grey.  It  was  in  the  late  afternoon, 
when  the  light  lay  broad  upon  the  water,  and  the 
sea  was  but  a smooth  pavement  leading 

*‘  Beyond  the  earth’s  green  cape  and  happy  isles.” 

It  is  a quiet  country  love  story,  told  in  frag- 
ments and  hints.  But  when  I reached  that 
passage  : “ Allan  Clare  when  but  a boy  sighed 
for  her” — I stopped  : I could  not  read  further ; 
and  as  I looked  at  her  an  involuntary  sigh  escaped 
my  lips.  There  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes,  but 
that  wan,  sad  smile  which  is  beyond  tears.  The 
twilight  fell  upon  us  as  we  sat  in  the  quiet  room, 
and  the  book  was  closed  in  my  hand.  A holy 
silence  closed  around  us.  The  distant  murmur 
of  the  sea  stole  muffled  to  our  ears.  “ Allan 
Clare  when  but  a boy  sighed  for  her,”  said  I, 
gently,  and  I kissed  her  hand. 

The  next  evening  the  world  went  to  one  of 
the  other  hotels  to  a ball,  and  I persuaded  Mabel 
to  go  into  the  parlor.  There  were  several  of 
the  sedate  groups  that  Nature  always  permits 
in  hotel-parlors,  to  preserve  the  balance — so 
much  lead  to  so  much  elixir.  Mabel  walked 
from  her  room,  leaning  upon  her  father’s  arm 
and  mine.  She  was  never  more  beautiful,  so 
pale,  so  pure.  We  were  scarcely  m the  room 


When  I saw  a cloud  of  satin  rolling  up  threat- 
eningly from  the  other  extremity,  and  beheld 
my  old  Aunt  Terry  Pinn  sailing  toward  us,  with 
hands  prepared  for  those  prodigious  shakes  in 
which  she  indulges  upon  the  slightest  pretext. 
I knew  perfectly  well  that  one  onslaught  of  Aunt 
Terry  Pinn  would  be  fatal  to  Mabel,  and  I rushed 
forward  ,to  break  the  enemy’s  line. 

“How  dee  do,  John?”  commenced  the  old 
lady,  puffingly. 

“ I am  very  well,  I thank  you,  Aunt  Pinn, 
and  I trust  you  are  the  same  ; I also  trust  that 
Uncle  Pinn  and  the  children  are  well.  How 
is  your  health?  How  have  you  been?  How 
are  you  going  to  be?  How  have  Uncle  Pinn 
and  the  children  been,  and  how  do  you  think 
they  are  going  to  be?  And  how  are  all  your 
friends,  and  how  have  they  been,  and  I trust 
they  are  going  to  be  very  well.  I have  been 
here  several  days,  and  I don’t  know  how  long 
I shall  stay,  and  I Suppose  you  are  in  the 
same  state  of  uncertainty,  and  you’re  looking 
remarkably  well,  and  I don’t  think  you’ll  blow 
away  just  yet,  and,  on  the  whole,  how  are 
you  ?” 

This  speech  I pouTed  out  as  rapidly  as  1 
could,  and  all  the  time  was  pushing  and  pulling 
Aunt  Terry  away  from  Mabel.  When  I stopped 
Aunt  Pinn  began  to  cry,  for  she  thought  I was 
out  of  my  head. 

“Why,  you’re  not  well  after  all,  are  you, 
Aunt  Terry?”  said  I. 

“Yes,  I am,  you  poor  dear  boy;  but  you’re 
mad,  I see  that  you’re  insane.  Oh  ! dear  me  !” 
and  Aunt  Terry  began  to  sob  again  and  create 
a rather  ridiculous  scene. 

“ Mrs.  Pinn,”  said  I,  with  gravity,  and  in  a 
low  tone,  “ I am  at  a loss  to  understand  why 
you  insult  me  by  such  a remark.  My  dear  Aunt 
Terry,  don’t  make  a fool  of  yourself  in  the  pub- 
lic parlor:  if  you  want  to  do  that,  go  to  your 
own  room.” 

I am  sure  I can  not  tell  why  I spoke  in  such 
a manner  to  my  Aunt,  especially  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. For  Aunt  Terry  Pinn  went  to  her 
own  room,  as  I recommended,  but  not  to  make 
a fool  of  herself : quite  the  contrary — to  cut  me 
off  in  her  will. 

I suppose  it  was  the  sharp  contrast  between 
the  hideous  apparition  of  fat  Aunt  Terry  and 
the  slight  girl  beside  me — between  her  mundane 
and  bovine  impression  and  the  celestial  sweet- 
ness of  Mabel — and  the  train  into  which  I had 
fallen  by  pouring  out  nonsense  while  I pushed 
her  back,  that  so  confused  me  as  to  draw  me  on 
to  that — I confess  it,  Looz  Kreecher  ! — unwar- 
rantable style  of  remark. 

Did  I tell  you  that  I was  dependent  upon  her 
for  all  my  prospects,  and  that  I was  living  large 
upon  the  prospective  “ cutting  up  ” of  old  Terry 
Pinn?  It  was  so,  whether  I mentioned  it  or 
not.  So,  fancy  my  emotions,  when,  after  escort- 
ing Mabel  back  to  her  room,  I went  up  to  mine, 
and  found  a note  pushed  under  the  door.  I 
opened  it,  and  read— of  course  I might  have 
known  it. 
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44  Mrs.  Terry  Pinn  presente  her  compliments 
to  Mr.  J.  Smytthe,  Jr.,  and  supposes  he  will 
not  expect  to  be  remembered  in  her  will.” 

I sat  down,  and  wrote  immediately,  44  Mr.  J. 
Smytthe,  Jr.  trusts  that  Mrs.  Terry  Pinn  is  well, 
and  assures  her  that  she  is  perfectly  correct  in 
her  supposition.  N.B.  Love  to  old  Pinn.” 

And  I tumbled  into  bed  with  a very  confused 
idea  of  what  it  all  meant,  and  where  I was,  and, 
after  a moment,  thought  I was  walking  in  Switz- 
erland, and  saw  an  Alp  falling  toward  me,  and 
I couldn’t  escape,  and  in  a moment  down  it 
came,  and,  while  crushing,  I opened  my  eyes 
and  saw  it  was  my  Aunt  Terry  Pinn  tumbling 
through  the  ceiling — and  then  no  more. 

Naturally  no  more,  for  I was  in  a raging  de- 
lirium. 

It  lasted  four  weeks,  and  my  only  remem- 
brance of  it  is  that  I had  a permanent  sense  of 
being  crushed  under  my  alpine  Aunt  Terry  Pinn, 
and  when  I began  to  recover,  it  was  as  if  she, 
like  a superjacent  Alp,  were  crumbling  away. 

When  I was  conscious  I called  the  nurse,  and 
asked  three  questions : 

First.  How  is  Miss  Mabel  1 

Second.  Where  is  my  Aunt  Pinn? 

Third.  Has  any  thing  happened  ? 

Mabel  was  still  in  Newport,  and  a most  blissful 
change  had  befallen  her  health — she  was  recov- 
ering ! Aunt  Pinn  was  in  the  kitchen  of 44  The 
Ocean,”  making  me  some  beef-tea. 

44  For  me  1” 

44  Certainly,  sir,  for  you.  Lor ! she  won’t  let 
nobody  else  touch  it,  and  she  sleeps  here.” 

44  My  Aunt  Terry  Pinn  sleeps  and  watches 
by  me?” 

44  Just  as  if  you  was  a baby,  sir,”  whimpered 
the  nurse. 

44  Thunder  !”  said  I,  and  turned  over  in  bed. 

Nothing  had  happened,  except  that  in  dancing 
one  evening,  Jones  Smith  had  danced  little  Miss 
Kydd  Slippuz  so  rapidly  backward  toward  the 
music,  that  she  had  tumbled  among  the  music 
stands  and  dispersed  the  performers,  and  sat 
down  hard  upon  a violin,  quite  smashing  it.  If 
Jones  Smith  had  been  Patrick  O' Patrick,  in  the 
oyster  house,  he  would  have  been  called  a drunk- 
en rowdy.  As  it  was,  the  dowager  mammas 
said,  with  little  shrugs,  that  it  was  44  really  too 
bad,”  and  they  must  really  think  of  stopping 
Tilliana's  dancing  with  him,  and  yet,  you  know, 
Mr.  Smytthe,  if  a lady  dances  with  one  she 
must  with  al). 

44  Most  certainly,  madame.” 

And  the  young  ladies  said,  44  Why  does  Jones 
Smith  get  so?”  and  “Why,  now,  Mr.  Smith,” 
when  he  put  his  arm  around  them,  and  pulled 
them  into  the  dance,  and  rushed,  stamping  and 
clattering  his  heels  like  a cart-horse,  down  the 
room.  Jones  Smith  might  be  so  tipsy  that  some 
of 44  the  men”  w*ere  obliged  to  lead  him  from  the 
house.  But  every  body  agreed  that  there  could 
be  no  party  without  him.  Young  America  en- 
vied Jones  Smith,  and  modeled  itself  upon  him. 

Mabel  was  recovering ! There  was  news  ! 


Could  it  be  true  ? And  if  it  were  true,  should 
I find  Mabel  robust,  gay,  frolicsome,  as  interest- 
ing as  the  pale  and  beautiful  girl  who  had  made 
the  summer  a poem?  That  was  a very  grave 
consideration,  as  De  Grey  said,  who  cared  no- 
thing for  her  while  she  was  an  invalid,  but  had 
suddenly  discovered  how  charming  she  was, 
now  that  she  could  dance. 

44  Mabel  dance  ?”  said  I,  faintly. 

44  Dance ! why,  she’s  the  best  dancer  in  New 
port,”  replied  he. 

44  Thunder  !”  said  I,  and  turned  over  again. 

44  You  should  have  seen  her  last  night,  as  she 
whirled  down  the  room  with  Jones  Smith.” 

44  With  Jones  Smith?”  gasped  I. 

44  Why,  yes.  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter 
with  you?  Of  course  with  Jones  Smith;  and 
they  are  all  in  the  parlor  this  very  morning, 
dancing  the  German  cotillon,  and  I have  agreed 
to  join  them.” 

44  What  time  is  it?”  inquired  I. 

44  Eleven  o’clock.” 

44  And. they  are  dancing  in  the  parlor?” 

44  Yes — and  I’m  off,  au  revoir and  De  Grey, 
rather  tired  of  a sick  man,  ran  down  the  corri- 
dor. After  a moment  I heard  the  door  of  the 
parlor  open,  and  a sudden  burst  of  gay,  dancing 
music  pealed  into  the  hall.  I knew  that  they 
were  all  there.  I knew  that  Mabel,  who  had 
reigned  so  purely  and  alone  in  my  imagination, 
during  my  whole  acquaintance  with  her — whose 
image  stood  in  my  mind  like  that  of  the  Madonna 
in  the  secrecy  of  a Catholic’s  chamber — was  now 
profaned  by  the  embrace  of  a mere  parody  upon 
man ; and  I actually  shuddered  as  I thought  of 
Jones  Smith  encircling  Mabel  with  his  arm,  and 
44  rushing”  her  across  the  room. 

I know  what  Looz  Kreecher  says : I know 
that  she  says  it  is  mere  habit,  and  that  the  girls 
are  conscious  of  nothing  improper  in  the  thing, 
because  they  are  educated  to  it.  I know,  also, 
how  beautiful  dancing  is,  and  how  fond  I am  of 
dancing.  I know,  if  you  please,  dear  Looz 
Kreecher,  that  the  girls  are  only  conscious  of 
the  exhilaration  and  enjoyment.  But  how  about 
the  men  ? I am  a man,  you  perceive,  and  I hap- 
pen to  know  what  we  say  to  our  very  intimate 
friends.  And  if  you  will  observe  carefully,  you 
will  discover  that  it  is  always  the  Jones  Smith 
style  of  man  that  will  not  permit  his  sister  or  his 
sweetheart  to  waltz.  Why  is  that,  dear  Looz 
Kreecher?  For,  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  that  made  me  shudder — and 
get  up. 

I was  desperately  feeble,  pale  as  a phantom, 
and  much  emaciated.  By  some  inexplicable 
magic  Mabel  and  I had  exchanged  conditions.  I 
pulled  on  my  clothes  slowly,  laughed  faintly  at 
my  attenuated  visage  in  the  glass,  and  slipped 
into  the  passage.  I tottered  and  groped  along 
toward  the  parlor.  The  gay  music  made  me 
giddy.  The  remembrances  of  my  happy  and 
sad  days  with  Mabel,  came  thronging  across 
my  weakened  brain.  They  were  so  tranquil  and 
I fair  ; and  she  belonged  to  them,  by  her  spiritual 
beauty,  as  an  angel  to  the  serene  heaven.  Nearer 
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and  nearer  sounded  the  gay  music.  How  much 
better  had  she  passed  away  then,  like  a morning 
cloud  melting  in  the  sky,  than  have  survived  to 
this — said  I,  in  my  mind. 

Was  it  a foolish  saying  1 Well,  the  gay  music 
made  me  giddy. 

The  door  flew  open,  and  I saw  the  merry, 
glancing  crowd.  Men  and  women,  in  strange 
morning  costumes,  were  reeling  and  turning  in 
the  waltz ; but  chiefest,  Jones  Smith,  in  an  un- 
utterable coat,  was  flying  with  a light-figured 
partner  directly  toward  me  as  I entered  the 
room.  It  was  a terrific  and  resistless  rush.  The 
German  cotillon  was  aghast  at  the  furious  onset 
of  its  leader.  The  couples  paused  as  the  wild 
pair  whirled  around  the  room.  Faster  and  faster 
beat  the  music,  for  the  man  at  the  piano  was  as 
much  excited  as  the  rest.  Conversation  stopped, 
the  heated  girls  forgot  to  fan  themselves,  every- 
body instinctively  awaited  the  result  of  this  great 
movement.  I,  just  within  the  door,  stood  trans- 
fixed. In  the  girl  so  wildly  eddying  around  the 
room,  I recognized  Mabel — but  my  Mabel  no 
longer.  She  dashed  toward  me  like  a swift 
wave,  and  sweeping  around  and  barely  escaping 
me,  her  light  lace  skirt,  lifted  by  the  whirl,  flew 
against  me  and  brushed  my  face,  like  a gust  of 
spray.  It  was  too  much  for  my  weakened  brain. 
In  the  rapid  motion,  to  the  impetuous  music,  that 
too,  began  to  reel  and  whirl,  and  I trembled  lest 
I should  faint  or  fall.  I turned  away  slowly,  to 
make  my  escape,  but  at  the  same  moment  saw 
the  mad  couple  darting  toward  me.  On  they 
came — blinded,  breathless,  drunk  with  the  ex- 
citement of  the  dance.  Before  they  reached  me 
I quivered  so  that  I could  scarcely  stand.  Every- 
body rose  and  ran  a little  forward.  I heard  a 
•light  shriek,  the  music  stopped,  and  at  the  same 
instant  they  dashed  againBt  me  as  if  they  had 
been  shot  from  a mortar,  and  down  we  all  heavily 
fell  together — Mabel,  Jones  Smith,  and  I.  I was 
beneath.  At  the  same  moment  I lost  my  con- 
sciousness, and  my  love  for  Mabel. 

— When,  as  I was  slowly  recovering  from  the 
relapse  occasioned  by  that  incident,  I leaned  one 
day  at  sunset  from  my  window  at  the  hotel,  and 
once  more  surveyed  the  wide,  solitary  fields  of 
Newport,  which  I had  first  seen  at  sunrise,  I 
recollected  the  vague  sense  of  sadness  that  haunt- 
ed me  that  day.  I do  not  know  that  my  expe- 
rience in  the  meantime  has  explained  it — perhaps 
nothing  could.  The  checkered  life  at  my  heart — 
as  De  Grey  calls  it  in  his  love-letters  when  he 
tries  the  sentimental  style — since  my  graduation 
in  the  early  summer,  had  taught  me  more  than  I 
had  fancied  could  ever  be  learned  at  Watering 
Places ; forgetting  that  at  Newport  as  at  New 
Zealand  I had  to  deal  with  the  same  human  na- 
ture. Yet  from  that  shock  of  feeling  which  I 
suffered  in  my  acquaintance  with  Mabel,  dur- 
ing this  first  Newport  summer,  it  is,  when- 
ever I remember  the  gay  watering-place,  as  if  I 
looked  through  that  stately  gateway  solemnly 
sculptured  with  the  inverted  torches,  and  saw 
beyond,  the  flowers  that  die  at  evening  glittering 
in  the  rising  sun. 


LIFE  IN  PARIS. 

TIIE  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  PRINCIPLES. 
SOCIETY  AND  SHOPPING. 

SO  susceptible  were  the  Athenians  to  the  influ- 
ences of  material  beauty,  and  the  subtle 
intoxication  of  the  senses,  that  it  is  said,  their 
judges  listened  only  to  the  pleadings  of  certain 
orators  in  the  dark,  for  fear  that  their  judgments 
should  be  biased  by  the  more  powerful  eloquence 
of  their  extreme  comeliness,  made  doubly  effect- 
ive by  the  winning  artifices  of  the  accomplished 
speakers.  This  may  readily  be  credited  of  the 
court  that  turned  aside  justice  at  the  artful  ex- 
pose of  the  charms  of  a courtesan.  The  Greeks 
were  indeed  a race  prone  to  the  liveliest  emo- 
tions. Specious  eloquence  easily  swayed  or  ex- 
cited them,  under  the  shadows  of  those  glorious 
forms  of  architectural  and  statuesque  beauty, 
upon  which  the  world  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  has  placed  the  verdict  of  perfection, 
while  transmitting  them  to  posterity  under  the 
honorable  appellation  of  Grecian  Art.  The 
mantle  of  their  sympathy  with  that  beauty  that 
appeals  so  powerfully  to  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual, creating  from  each  a species  of  worship, 
has  fallen  in  these  times  upon  Frenchmen. 
Greece  only,  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  was 
able  to  give  birth  to  those  brilliant  combinations 
of  beauty,  grace,  and  wit,  which  enthralled  alike 
the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  the  statesman- 
ship of  Pericles,  and  made  the  wisdom  and  talent 
of  that  nation  more  submissive  to  the  caprices 
of  a harlot  than  to  the  virtues  of  a wife.  Lais 
and  Aspasiahave  left  names  as  imperishable  as  the 
genius  of  the  people  whose  society  they  adorned, 
but  whose  morals  they  corrupted.  France  alone, 
of  modern  nations,  has  developed  a kindred  class 
of  women.  Ninon  d’Enclos  and  Marion  Delorme 
inherited  alike  the  accomplishments  and  vices  of 
their  Grecian  sisters,  and  it  is  only  in  French 
history  or  the  annals  of  Greece  that  such  reputa- 
tions could  have  achieved  immortality.  Their 
beauty  would  have  found  worshipers  every 
where,  but  their  intellectual  fascinations  and  epi- 
curean refinements  of  corruption  would  have 
failed  elsewhere  to  make  them  the  queens  of 
submissive  coteries  of  wealth,  rank,  and  talent. 
Rome,  true  to  its  solitary  instinct  of  force,  was 
capable  only  of  adding  a Julia  or  Messalina  to  its 
coarse  and  repulsive  career  of  debauchery,  while 
the  merry  monarch  of  modern  England  was  com- 
pelled to  borrow  from  Paris  the  female  name  that 
most  graced  and  disgraced  the  orgies  of  his 
reign.  We  would  as  soon  look  for  the  tropic  bird 
in  the  sea  of  Okotsk,  as  for  a Diana  de  Poitiers 
in  the  snows  of  Russia.  The  loves  of  her  women 
are  nearer  allied  to  Roman  lust  than  Parisian 
grace.  Edinburgh  and  Boston  dispute  the  title 
of  modem  Athens,  hut  it  is  in  literature  and 
philosophy  alone ; while  Paris,  in  every  feature 
that  constitutes  a proud,  gay,  intellectual,  and 
magnificent  capital,  and  above  all  in  the  skepti- 
cal, pleasure-loving,  beauty- worshiping,  sensu- 
ous character  of  its  population,  can  justly  assert 
its  pre-eminence  in  all  those  qualities  that  have 
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csiade  the  utoirojiofia  of  Attica  ccitjirateil.thr^Ufc'b  ih  <kA  mfedh  up  Purely  of  t}nXjjghii#3se  yauifcu 
all  turns.  This  affinity  .bgiweun  ih#  ’■  aim  is  wmmvnent,  hut  parent* 

of  these  two  cities  is  tuA  a ijiftcoyery  of  the  pres-  ; take  the  iwuh  sifnl  children  *r«  content  to  folium 
cut  century.  It  was  noiku'd  by  the  Sh.wjvwiK]  thcirjAiidance  Tfo.’  bii  ixfAeui  versa  tiore  as  well 
tad  philosophers  of  the  la*t.  But-  they'  faded  to  ■ a#  that  of  dancing.;  is  cultivated,  and  soiree*  mid 
observe  one  feature  in  whieivtlift  ofomift  of  Paria  j. recepfions  ^ive  scope  to  more  elevating.  exchange 
can  happily  claim  a.  proud  dn*f  diction.  This  they'.!  of  rhou^rUs  than  mere  goaeip  or  ohit-chai.  It 
one  to  ilm  dPcfcfmk#  of  Christian-  j requites  intellect  iial  effort  to  maintain  a good 

iiy  If  Iter  *cx  have  illustrated  the  ItriUiau*  | footing  m Parisian  society.  -Owe*  must  kinrir 

>mr>cfbhig,  or  he  a lion?  however  small  Crriu*^ 


illustrated  the  brilliant 
union  of  mere  bisiuty  with  iuieUocty  they  have 
abp  produced  clmrai.tcr?,  of  equal  nttracthms  in 
these  points,  guided  by  the  maxiiiti  of  a purer 
morality  than  Greece  ever  knew,  or  subjected  to 
Urn  severer  disci plino  o f Christ  iao  truth  Paris 
ratti  rival  Athena  in  all  that  made  her  women  the 
cojnjianitma  of  hor  men,  hut  the  glory  of  Athens 
rose  and  set  too  soon  to  allow  her  to  receive  the 
only  doctrine  which  hod  power  to  purify  Jitf  and 
render  it  permanent 

Women  then,  ptisse.&riug  education.  beauty,  is  ho  well  fitted  tndime  in  Parisian  society  as  att 
and  wit,  maintain  an  empire  in  Paris  unequalled  experienced,  int«ihgerit  wotmm  I So  teg  a*  she 
clacvi  here  m extent  aud  influence:  But  it  is  not  can  enter  a drawing -room  she  never  .grows  eld. 
& flower  which  abides  because  once  possessed  tier  -nuuiioty-  tatturttw  • a liMAutf  *»f anecdote*  for 
Tc  maintain  it®  conquers,  .oorcniffting-  cav*  » } i»-  young,  of  wisdom  for  the  aduiJs.  Like  Ma- 

inquired.  Woman  reigns  supreme,  but  h*-v  *tu-  d inwv  dc  la  Creqny, -at iltety-si* ..year,®  of  aifc, 
prejnac}' depends  upon  imr  legitimate  ammiSous,  she  enn  at  otiee  retain  the  respectful  admiration 
The  beauty  of  a Frenchwo/n&n  is  not  so  strongly  urn!  gfiUmitry  of  the  Eippercu  Napoleon  and  th* 
characteristic  as  that  of  ah  Eiigjwhwipnath-Ocr-  a(hy?tioo  and  ref  pent  of  youth.  It  has  been  truly 
.man.  Italian,  or  Sp;uu«hu  ft  rmji  hot  rarely  mud  that  every  statesman,  artist.  poet,  in  short 
iiocH,  pdsavm 'the,  delicacy  ot  the  American,  ai-  every  man  who  ha*  not  parsed  aorne  years  in  the 
though  il  oheu  comhlhi;®  the  clear  complexioo,  intimacy  of  old  Taristah  wonieiii  has  tailed  in 
dark  hair,  and  piercing  or  soil  b|ue  eyes  of  I he  hi.*  education  of  the  World,  ^ocmer  or  later  bifi 
others.  It  is  more  of  a mosaic  than  tlciLufotimr  life  will  r/rsent  this  wrong, 
c-ountrics.  Uni  At s strength  lie*  rut  Iter in  her  The  secret  of  their  great  superiority,  so  *ay# 
**  esprit/’  This  is  never  extinguished  Some  Leon  Gozlmf  and  t Indtevu  him,  w easily  es- 
wooiea  drop  tlwrir  beauty  as  they  do  a ga  rmuntT  plafond.  A*  they  grow  old  they  pnrservu  the  doB- 
all  at  once  Front  befog  wuperh  they  hegooie  cacy’nf  the  woman,  and  acquire  l he  gomlaens* 
kideoua.  Others  lose  it  Sy  du^rGiiHv  >Uui  of  a map  . As  the  wine  of  vvlpch  liop>0r%p<*:ikiq 

folly  fall  hack  from  embonpfofo  to  -foot  ;krir;  they  bGcarue  honey  i»v  the  virtue  of  their  v«rf 
from  hair  to  teeth  y tbj&W  hrilUjaiH  Liviitg  kiy  reaspti  aJnne,  they  Pre  dead  In  the  |w.^ 
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No  one  deceives  them.  Why  should  they  I 
There  is  no  longer  cull  for  coquetry  or  any  thing 
to  gain  by  flattery.  The  solid  c, harms  of  reason 
and  wisdom  gather  about  them  a continual  har- 
vest of  respect  and  attention.  But  this  couJd  not 
be  had  she  not  prepared  herself  to  be  the  guide, 
companion,  and  counselor  of  the  young — a 
preparation  not  to  be  made  by  the  weak  in- 
stincts of  American  mothers,  which  banish  them 
from  society  to  the  kitchen  or  nursery,  leaving 
their  sons  and  daughters,  in  all  their  inexperience 
and  youthful  ardor,  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  their  vanities  and  unfledged  emotions,  in  the 
pernicious  atmosphere  of  our  juvenile  ball-rooms. 
Let  us  have  innocence  and  beauty  at  our  social 
gatherings,  but  let  them  be  chaperoned  by  pa- 


rental care  and  experience.  So  shall  society  in 
America  be  redeemed  from  its  frivolity,  to  the 
liigher  purposes  of  intellectual  entertainment ; 
and  parents  and  children  have  less  reason  to  com' 
plain  of  mutual  neglect. 

I am  aware  that  there  is  another  phase  to 
Parisian  society — one,  if  you  please,  of  heart- 
lessness  and  hypocrisy.  But,  in  these  respects. 
La  it  worse  than  fashionable  life  every  where ! 
Parisian  society  is  a firmament  of  worlds,  each 
revolving  in  its  own  sphere.  Pleasure  and  in- 
terest arc  the  grand  magnets  of  attraction  in  all. 
Balzac  says,  there  are  reunions*  but  no  society, 
at  Paris.  Perhaps  he  is  right ; but  nowhere  is 
there  more  enjoyment  for  the  stranger.  Pro- 
vided he  is  properly  presented,  he  can  have  a 


wide  and  varied  circle  of  entrees.  Once  admitted, 
be  i*  always  at  home.  Introductions  are  unneces- 
sary, U is  not  always  requisite  to  know  the  host 
or  hostess.  One  can  enter  or  leave  at  his  option 
— French- leave*  have  become  proverbial.  They 
arc  convenient  certainly  to  both  parties.  In  this 
**>rt  of  “monde" — for  at  Paris  Madame  receives 
her  world*”  if  her  callers  be  fewer  in  number 
than  the  satellites  of  Jupiter — tastes  only  are  con- 
sulted in  forming  acquaintances.  Within  the 
walls  of  the  salon  the  world  assemble  as  friends, 
but  part  As  stranger*.  “ Egaliteand  fraternity” 
reign  there  in  their  true  social  sense,  restrained 
only  by  sufficient  courtesy  to  fuse  all  present 
into  one  4i  party  of  pleasure.”  Your  arm  may  en- 
circle in  the  waits  the  fairest  waist  in  the  room* 
and  the  tresses  of  the  softest  hair  droop  languish- 
ingly  on  your  shoulder,  the  lips  of  those  delicate 
fingers  may  tremble  within  your  own,  but  this 

does  not  authorize  you  to  know  Madame  de 

on  the  Boulevards,  unless  with  her  permission 
The  men  of  fashion  fly  from  one  salon  to  an- 
other on  the  same  night — at  home  with  every 
one — dancing  here,  conversing  there,  music  at 
one,  whist  at  another ; but  once  in  the  street,  and 
their  memory  of  all  but  their  associates  is  at  once 
steeped  in  Lethe-  And  this  is  as  it  should  ho 
While  m society,  each  contributes  his  individual 
quota  to  the  general  enjoyment,  while  out,  re- 
suming hi*  individual  liberty  ami  retirement. 
How  awkwardly  is  this  managed  in  the  United 


States,  where  an  introduction  must  follow  every 
casual  encounter,  and  mortal  offense  be  taken  at 
subsequent  neglects,  or  forgetfulness  of  names, 
which  no  memory  ofless  capacity  than  a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary  can  possibly  retain  With  a sur- 
plus of  political  freedom,  there  is  less  social 
liberty  among  Americans  than  any  other  nation. 

Paris  is  pre-eminently  the  city  of  shopping. 
An  entire  nation  caters  to  the  vagaries  of  taste 
of  a world,  and  this  capital  has  become  the 
grand  magazine  where  centres  every  commodity, 
luxury  or  necessity  can  devise.  I can  not  in  con- 
science add  comfort,  as  this  essential  ingredient 
of  human  happiness,  in  the  domestic  Anglo-Saxon 
sense,  ia  but  imperfectly  understood.  It  follows 
then  that  if  shopping  has  attained  the  dignity  of 
a passion  with  the  fairer  port  ion  of  humanity,  as 
no  husband,  I opine,  will  be  inclined  to  dispute, 
the  shop-keeper's  duties  have  equally  bloomed 
into  an  art;  » truth,  no  wife  will  gainsay  whose 
experience  has  been  gained  in  this  quarter.  Na- 
poleon reproached  the  English  with  being  a na- 
tion of  shop-keepers,  and  the  eagerness  of  their 
descendants  in  the  pursuit  of  the  dust  or  dollar, 
has  passed  into  a proverb  throughout  the  world 
But  with  either  nation  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
energy  of  purpose  and  general  integrity  that 
raises  their  mercantile  character  far  above  that 
of  France.  The  love  of  the  dollar  there  is  quite 
as  strong  and  universal,  and  the  modes  of  se- 
curing it  more  diversified  and  ruinous  to  the 
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“ It  cost  sixty  thousand  francs  in  Turkey, 
madame.” 

“ Indeed  !” 

“ It  is  one  of  the  seven  shawls  sent  by  Selim, 
before  his  catastrophe,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  Empress  Josephine,  a Creole,  as  my  lady 
knows,  and  very  capricious,  exchanged  it  for  one 
brought  here  by  the  Turkish  embassador,  and 
purchased  by  my  predecessor.  I have  never 
found  a price  for  it,  for  in  France  our  women 
are  not  rich  enough.  It  is  not  so  in  England. 
Here  it  is,  madame.’* 

The  chief  opens  with  a little  key  a square  ce- 
dar box,  the  simple  form  of  which  makes  a pro- 
found impression  upon  the  lady.  From  this  box, 
neatly  folded  up  in  black  satin,  he  produces  a 
shawl  worth  about  fifteen  hundred  francs,  yellow 
as  gold,  with  black  designs,  of  most  extraordinary 
ugliness  and  oddity. 

“Splendid,”  exclaims  the  lady,  “it  is  truly 
beautiful.  It  is  my  very  ideal  of  a shawl.” 

“ The  Emperor  Napoleon  admired  it  greatly.” 

“ It  is  very  beautiful,  fine,  sweet !”  exclaims 
the  English  woman,  as  the  chief  artfully  and 
gracefully  assists  her  to  try  it  on.  “ Have  you 
another!” 

“ I have  one  very  fine,”  tranquilly  replies  the 
chief.  “ It  came  to  me  from  a Russian  princess, 
the  Princess  Narzikoff,  who  left  it  in  payment 
for  furnishings  for  her  house.  If  madame  wishes 
to  see  it,  she  will  find  it  a marvel  of  beauty.  It 
is  entirely  new — has  not  been  unpacked.  There 
is  not  its  equal  in  Paris.” 

“ I wish  much  to  examine  it.” 

It  is  produced  with  even  more  mystery  than 
the  other,  and  the  two  shawls,  worth  three  thou- 
sand francs,  are  sold  for  six  thousand.  The 
chief  quietly  selects  another  from  his  stock  of 
old  ones,  to  play  anew  the  role  of  the  Selim 
shawl  in  the  cedar  box,  and  patiently  awaits  the 
next  English  amateur  of  shawls. 


WINE. 

Oh  ! thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine ! — il*  thou  hast  no 
name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee— devil ! 

SlIAKSPE  A.RB . 

SOME  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago,  I 
was  doing  my  duty  to  my  country  and  my- 
self on  board  his  Majesty’s  frigate,  the  Astnea, 
by  undergoing  seventeen  games  of  chess  per 
diem  with  our  first  lieutenant,  and  filling  up  ev- 
ery pause  with  murmurs  at  the  continuance  of 
these  piping  times  of  peace.  We  had  been  cruis- 
ing some  months  in  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly 
for  the  amusement  of  two  dandy  cousins  of  an 
honorable  captain,  whom  we  picked  up  at  Malta, 
basking  like  two  yellow,  over-ripe  gourds  in  the 
sunshine.  We  had  touched  at  most  of  the  ports 
of  the  Ionians,  where  Cyprus  may  . be  had  for 
paying  for,  and  where  faldcttas  are  held  by  hands 
as  fair  as  their  coquettish  folds  are  black  and 
lustrous. 

At  length,  one  beautiful  evening,  one  of  those 
twilights  of  chrysolite  and  gold,  such  as  poets 
dream  o£  and  the  Levant  alone  can  realize  (hav- 
ing been  for  three  preceding  days,  not  “ spell- 


bound,” but  “ calm-bound  among  the  clustering 
Cyclades”),  it  was  the  pleasure  of  our  honorable 
captain  and  his  cousins  to  drop  anchor  in  the 

Bay  of (I  have  reasons  of  my  own  for  not 

being  more  explicit),  where,  after  swearing  the 
usual  number  of  oaths  at  the  quarantine  officers, 
and  the  crews  of  the  Venetian  and  Turkish 
traders,  who  make  it  part  of  their  religion  to  give 
offense  to  the  blue-jackets  where  offense  can  be 
given  with  impunity,  1 had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  myself,  at  about  seven  o’clock  p.  m.,  seated 
at  the  mess  of  His  Majesty’s  gallant  — th,  doing 
as  much  justice  to  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England 
as  if  we  had  not  been  within  a day’s  sail  of  the 
Island  of  the  Minotaur. 

“Are  you  a punch-drinker  1”  inquired  my 
neighbor,  Captain  Wargrave,  with  whom,  as  a 
school-fellow  of  my  elder  brother’s,  I had  quick- 
ly made  acquaintance. 

“ If  I may  venture  to  own  it,  no !”  said  I ; “ I 
have  swallowed  too  much  punch  on  compulsion 
in  the  course  of  my  life.” 

“ I judged  as  much  from  your  looks,”  replied 
Wargrave,  who  had  promised  to  see  me  on  board 
the  frigate.  “If  you  want  to  get  away  from 
these  noisy  fellows,  we  can  easily  slip  off  while 
Lord  Thomas  and  his  operations  engage  their 
attention.” 

And,  in  compliance  with  the  hint,  I soon  found 
myself  sauntering  with  him,  arm-in-arm,  on  the 

bastions  of . We  had  an  hour  before  us ; 

for  the  captain’s  gig  was  not  ordered  till  eleven ; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  at  once  on  the  frig- 
ate and  the  shore,  we  sat  down  on  an  abutment 
of  the  parapet  to  gossip  away  the  time. 

“ There  seem  to  be  hard-going  fellows  in  your 
mess,”  said  I to  Wargrave,  as  he  sat  beside  me, 
with  his  arms  folded  over  his  breast.  “ Thorn- 
ton, I understand,  carries  off  his  two  bottles  a 
day,  like  a Trojan  ; and  the  fat  major,  who  sat 
opposite  to  me,  made  such  play  with  the  cham- 
pagne, as  caused  me  to.  blush  for  my  squeamish- 
ness. For  my  own  part,  I should  be  well  con- 
tent never  to  exceed  a couple  of  glasses  of  good 
claret.  Wine  affects  me  in  a different  way 
from  most  men.  The  more  I drink,  the  more 
my  spirits  are  depressed.  While  others  get 
roaring  drunk,  I sit  moping  and  despairing; 
and  the  next  day  my  head  aches  like  an  artil- 
leryman’s.” 

“You  are  fortunate,”  said  Wargrave,  drily. 

“Fortunate!”  cried  I.  “I  wish  I could  ap- 
preciate my  own  luck ! — I am  voted  the  sulkiest 
dog  unhanged,  whenever  it  is  my  cue  to  be  jolly ; 
and,  after  proving  a wet  blanket  to  a merry  party 
over-night,  am  ready  to  shoot  myself  with  the 
headache  and  blue  devils  next  morning.  If  there 
be  a fellow  I really  envy,  it  is  such  a one  as 
Thornton,  who  is  ready  to  chime  in  with  the 
chorus  of  the  thirty-sixth  stanza  of  “ Nancy 
Dawson”  between  his  two  last  bottles,  and  keeps 
his  head  and  legs  an  hour  after  all  the  rest  of 
the  party  have  lost  theirs  under  the  table.  There 
is  something  fresh  and  picturesque  in  the  mere 
sound  of  ‘ the  vine — the  grape — the  cup — the 
bowl !’  It  always  appears  to  me  that  Bacchus 
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is  the  universal  divinity,  and  that  I alone  am 
exempted  from  the  worship.” 

Wargrave  replied  by  a vague,  unmeaning  laugh, 
which  led  me  to  conclude  that  my  eloquence  was 
lost  on  him.  Yet  I continued : 

“ Do  you  know  that,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  Bacchanalian  idolatry,  I think  we  hardly 
give  honor  due  to  the  influence  of  wine.  It  has 
ever  been  the  mania  of  mankind  to  ascribe  the 
actions  of  their  fellow-creatures  to  all  motives 
but  the  true  ; but  if  they  saw  clearly,  and  spoke 
honestly,  they  would  admit  that  more  heroes  have 
been  made  by  the  bottle  than  the  sword.” 

44  Have  you  any  personal  meaning  in  this  ti- 
rade 1”  suddenly  interrupted  my  companion,  in 
a voice  whose  concentration  was  deadly. 

44  Personal  meaning!”  I reiterated.  “ Of  what 
nature!”  And  for  a moment  I could  not  but 
fancy  that  poor  Wargrave  had  taken  a deeper 
share  in  the  Chateau  Margaux  of  the  fat  major 
than  I had  been  aware  of.  A man  rather  touched 
by  wine  is  sure  to  take  fire  on  the  most  distant 
imputation  of  drunkenness. 

44 1 can  scarcely  imagine,  sir,”  he  continued, 
in  a voice,  however,  that  savored  of  any  thing 
rather  than  inebriety, 44  that  any  man  acquainted 
with  the  misfortunes  of  my  life  should  address 
me  on  such  a subject !” 

44Be  satisfied,  then,  that  your  indignation  is 
groundless,  and  most  unreasonable,”  said  I,  still 
doubtful  how  far  I ought  to  resent  the  ungra- 
ciousness of  his  demeanor ; 44  for,  on  the  word 
of  a gentleman,  till  this  day,  I never  heard  your 
name.  Y our  avowal  of  intimacy  with  my  brother, 
and  something  in  the  frankness  of  your  manner 
that  reminded  me  of  his,  added  to  the  hilarity 
of  an  unexpected  reunion  with  so  many  of  my 
countrymen,  has  perhaps  induced  too  sudden  a 
familiarity  in  my  demeanor ; but,  in  wishing  you 
good-night.  Captain  Wargrave.  and  a fairer  in- 
terpretation of  the  next  sailor  who  opens  his 
heart  to  you  at  sight,  allow  me  to  assure  you, 
that  not  a shadow  of  offense  was  intended  in  the 
rhapsody  you  are  pleased  to  resent.” 

44  Forgive  me  !”  exclaimed  Wargrave,  extend- 
ing his  hands,  nay,  almost  his  arms,  toward  me. 
44  It  would  have  afforded  only  a crowning  inci- 
dent to  my  miserable  history,  had  my  jealous 
soreness  on  one  fatal  subject  produced  a serious 
misunderstanding  with  the  brother  of  one  of  my 
dearest  and  earliest  friends.” 

While  I frankly  accepted  his  apologies  and 
offered  hand,  I could  detect,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  an  expression  of  such  profound  dejection 
on  the  altered  face  of  Wargrave — so  deadly  a 
paleness — a haggardness — that  involuntarily  I 
reseated  myself  on  the  wall  beside  him,  as  if  to 
mark  the  resumption  of  a friendly  feeling.  He 
did  not  speak  when  he  took  his  place  ; but,  after 
a few  minutes1  silence,  I had  the  mortification 
to  hear  him  sobbing  like  a child. 

44  My  dear  fellow,  you  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  an  unguarded  word,”  said  I,  trying 
to  reconcile  him  with  himself.  44  Dismiss  it  from 
your  thoughts.” 

44  Do  not  fancy,”  replied  Wargrave,  in  a broken 


voice,  44  that  these  humiliating  tears  originate  in 
any  thing  that  has  passed  between  us  this  night. 
No ! The  associations  recalled  to  my  mind  by 
the  rash  humor  you  are  generous  enough  to  see 
in  its  true  light,  are  of  far  more  ancient  date, 
and  far  more  ineffaceable  nature.  I owe  you 
something  in  return  for  your  forbearance.  You 
have  still  an  hour  to  be  on  shore,”  he  continued, 
looking  at  his  watch.  44  Devote  those  minutes 
to  me,  and  I will  impart  a lesson  worth  ten  years* 
experience ; a lesson  of  which  my  own  life  must 
be  the  text — myself  the  hero !” 

There  was  no  disputing  with  him — no  begging 
him  to  be  calm.  I had  only  to  listen,  and  impart, 
in  the  patience  of  my  attention,  such  solace  as 
the  truly  miserable  can  best  appreciate. 

44  You  are  right,”  said  Wargrave,  with  a bit- 
ter smile,  44  in  saying  that  we  do  not  allow  our- 
selves to  assign  to  wine  the  full  measure  of 
authority  it  holds  among  the  motives  of  our  con- 
duct. But  you  were  wrong  in  limiting  that 
authority  to  the  instigation  of  great  and  heroic 
actions.  Wine  is  said  in  Scripture  to  4 make 
glad  the  heart  of  man.1  Wine  is  said  by  the 
poets  to  be  the  balm  of  grief,  the  dew  of  beauty, 
the  philter  of  love.  What  that  is  gracious  and 
graceful  is  it  not  said  to  be ! Clustering  grapes 
entwine  the  brow  of  its  divinity,  and  wine  is 
held  to  be  a libation  worthy  of  the  gods.  Fools ! 
fool 8 ! fools ! — they  need  to  have  poured  forth 
their  blood  and  tears  like  me,  to  know  that  it  is 
a fountain  of  eternal  damnation  ! Do  not  fancy 
that  I allude  to  Drunkenness ; do  not  class  me, 
in  your  imagination,  with  the  sensual  brute  who 
degrades  himself  to  the  filthiness  of  intoxication. 
Against  a vice  so  flagrant,  how  easy  to  arm 
one’s  virtue  ! No  ! the  true  danger  lies  many 
degrees  within  that  fearful  limit ; and  the  Spar- 
tans, who  warned  their  sons  against  wine  by  the 
exhibition  of  their  drunken  Helots,  fulfilled  their 
duty  blindly.  Drunkenness  implies,  in  fact,  an 
extinction  of  the  very  faculties  of  evil.  The 
enfeebled  arm  can  deal  no  mortal  blow ! the 
staggering  step  retards  the  perpetration  of  sin. 
The  voice  can  neither  modulate  its  tone  to  se- 
duction, nor  hurl  the  defiance  of  deadly  hatred. 
The  drunkard  is  an  idiot ; a thing  which  chil- 
dren mock  at,  and  women  chastise.  It  is  the 
man  whose  temperament  is  excited,  not  over- 
powered, by  wine,  to  whom  the  snare  is  fatal. 
Do  not  suppose  me  the  apostle  of  a temperance 
society,  when  I assert,  on  my  life,  my  soul,  my 
honor,  that  after  three  glasses  of  wine,  I am  no 
longer  master  of  my  actions.  Without  being  at 
the  moment  conscious  of  the  change,  I begin  to 
see,  and  feel,  and  hear,  and  reason  differently. 
The  minor  transitions  between  good  and  evil 
are  forgotten  ; the  lava  boils  in  my  bosom. 
Three  more,  and  I become  a madman.” 

44  But  this  constitutes  a positive  physical  in- 
firmity,” said  I.  44  You  must  of  course  regard 
yourself  as  an  exception !” 

44  No ! I am  convinced  the  case  is  common. 
Among  my  own  acquaintance,  I know  fifty  men 
who  are  pleasant  companions  in  the  morning, 
but  intolerable  after  dinner;  men  who  neither 
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like  wine  nor  indulge  in  it ; but  who,  while 
simply  fulfilling  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
society,  frequently  become  odious  to  others,  and 
a burden  to  themselves.11 

“ I really  believe  you  are  right.” 

“I  know  that  I am  right;  listen.  When  I 
became  your  brother's  friend,  at  Westminster, 
I was  on  the  foundation — an  only  son,  intended 
Ibr  the  church ; and  the  importance  which  my 
lather  and  mother  attached  to  my  election  for 
college,  added  such  a stimulus  to  my  exertions, 
that,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  their  wish 
was  accomplished.  I was  the  first  boy  of  my 
year.  A studentship  at  Christ  Church  crowned 
my  highest  ambition ; and  all  that  remained  for 
me  at  Westminster  was  to  preside  over  the  fare- 
well supper,  indispensable  on  occasions  of  these 
triumphs.  I was  unaccustomed  to  wine,  for  my 
parents  had  probably  taken  silent  note  of  the 
infirmity  of  my  nature ; and  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  fiery  tavern  port,  which  forms  the 
nectar  of  similar  festivities,  sufficed  to  elevate 
my  spirits  to  madness.  Heated  by  noise  and 
intemperance,  we  all  sallied  forth  together,  pre- 
pared to  riot,  bully,  insult.  A fight  ensued  : a 
life  was  lost.  Expulsion  suspended  my  election. 
I never  reached  Oxford ; my  professional  pros- 
pects  were  blighted  ; and,  within  a few  months, 
my  father  died  of  the  disappointment  1 And 
now,  what  was  to  be  done  with  me  1 My  guard- 
ians decided  that  in  the  army  the  influence  of 
my  past  fault  would  prove  least  injurious  ; and, 
cage r to  escape  the  tacit  reproach  of  my  poor 
mother's  pale  face  and  gloomy  weeds,  I gladly 
acceded  to  their  advice.  At  fifteen,  I was  ga- 
zetted in  the Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons. 

At  Westminster  they  used  to  call  me  4 War- 
grave  the  peacemaker.'  I never  had  a quarrel ; 
I never  had  an  enemy.  Yet,  twelve  months 
after  joining  the  — th,  I had  acquired  the  oppro- 
brium of  being  a quarrelsome  fellow ; I had 
fought  one  of  my  brother  officers,  and  was  on 
the  most  uncomfortable  terms  with  four  others.” 

44  And  this  sudden  change — ” 

44  Was  then  attributed  to  the  sourness  arising 
from  my  disappointments  in  life.  I have  since 
ascribed  it  to  a truer  origin — the  irritation  of  the 
doses  of  brandy,  tinged  with  sloe  juice,  which 
formed  the  luxury  of  a mess-cellar.  Smarting 
under  the  consciousness  of  unpopularity,  I fan- 
cied I hated  my  profession,  when  in  fact  I only 
hated  myself.  I managed  to  get  on  half-pay, 
and  returned  to  my  mother's  tranquil  roof ; 
where,  instead  of  regretting  the  brilliant  life  I 
had  forsaken,  my  peace  of  mind  and  early  con- 
tentment came  back  to  me  at  once.  There  was 
no  one  to  bear  me  company  over  the  bottle ; I 
was  my  mother’s  constant  companion  ; I seldom 
tasted  wine ; I became  healthy,  happy,  beloved 
as  a neighbor  and  fellow-citizen.  But  higher 
distinctions  of  affection  followed.  A young  and 
very  beautiful  girl,  of  rank  and  fortune  superior 
to  my  own,  deigned  to  encourage  the  humble 
veneration  with  which  I regarded  her.  I be- 
came emboldened  to  solicit  her  heart  and  hand. 
My  mother  assured  her  I was  the  best  of  sons. 


I readily  promised  to  be  the  best  of  hnsbands. 
She  believed  ns  both ; accepted  me — married 
me ; and,  on  welcoming  home  my  lovely,  gentle 
Mary,  all  remembrance  of  past  sorrow  seemed 
to  be  obliterated.  Our  position  in  the  world,  if 
not  brilliant,  was  honorable.  My  mother's  table 
renewed  those  hospitalities  over  which  my  fa- 
ther had  loved  to  preside.  Mary’s  three  broth- 
ers were  onr  constant  guests  ; and  Wargrave — 
the  calm,  sober,  indolent  Wargrave — once  more 
became  fractious  and  ill  at  ease.  My  poor  moth- 
er, who  could  conceive  no  fault  in  my  disposi- 
tion— concluding  that,  as  in  other  instances,  the 
husband  had  discovered  in  the  daily  companion- 
ship of  married  life,  faults  which  had  been  in- 
visible to  the  lover — ascribed  to  poor  Mary  all 
the  discredit  of  the  change  She  took  a dislike 
to  her  daughter-in-law,  nay,  even  to  Mrs.  War- 
grave's  family,  friends,  and  acquaintances.  She 
saw  that  after  they  had  been  dining  with  me,  I 
grew  morose  and  irritable ; and  attributed  the 
fault  to  my  guests,  instead  of  to  the  cursed  wine 
their  company  compelled  me  to  swallow,  for- 
tunately, poor  Mary’s  time  was  engrossed  by 
preparations  for  the  arrival  of  her  first  child,  a 
pledge  of  domestic  happiness  calculated  to  rec- 
oncile a woman  even  to  greater  vexations  than 
those  arising  from  her  husband’s  irritability. 
Mary  palliated  all  my  bursts  of  temper,  by  de- 
claring her  opinion  that 1 any  man  might  possess 
the  insipid  quality  of  good-humor;  but  that 
Wargrave,  if  somewhat  hasty,  had  the  best  heart 
and  principles  in  the  world.'  As  soon  as  our 
little  boy  made  his  appearance,  she  excited  the 
contempt  of  all  her  female  acquaintances,  by 
trusting  4 that  Harry  would,  in  all  respects,  re- 
semble his  father.'  Heaven  bless  her  for  her 
blindness  !” 

Wargrave  paused  for  a moment ; during  which 
I took  care  to  direct  my  eyes  toward  the  frigate. 

“ Among  those  female  friends,  was  a certain 
Sophy  Cavendish,  a cousin  of  Mary’s ; young, 
handsome,  rich ; but  gifted  with  that  intemperate 
vivacity  which  health  and  prosperity  inspire. 
Sophy  was  a fearless  creature ; the  only  person 
who  did  not  shrink  from  my  fits  of  ill-temper. 
When  I scolded,  she  bantered  ; when  I appeared 
sullen,  she  piqued  me  into  cheerfulness.  We 
usually  met  in  morning  visits,  when  I was  in  a 
mood  to  take  her  railleries  in  good  part.  To 
this  playful  girl  it  unluckily  occurred  to  suggest 
to  her  cousin,  4 Why  don’t  you  manage  War- 
grave  as  I do  t Why  don’t  you  laugh  him  out 
of  his  perversity!*  And  Mary,  to  whose  dispo- 
sition and  manners  all  these  agactries  were  for- 
eign, soon  began  to  assume  a most  provoking 
sportiveness  in  our  domestic  disputes ; would 
seize  me  by  the  hair,  the  sleeve,  point  her  finger 
at  me  when  I was  sullen,  and  laugh  heartily 
whenever  I indulged  in  a reproof.  I vow  to 
Heaven  there  were  moments  when  this  innocent 
folly  made  me  hate  her ! 4 It  does  not  become 

you  to  ape  the  monkey  tricks  of  yonr  cousin,' 
cried  I,  one  night,  when  she  had  amused  her- 
self by  filliping  water  at  me  across  the  dessert- 
table,  while  I was  engaged  in  an  intemperate 
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professional  dispute  with  an  old  brother  officer, 
4 in  trying  to  make  me  look  like  a fool,  you  only 
make  a fool  of  yourself !’  4 Don’t  he  intimidated 

by  a few  big  words,’  cried  Miss  Cavendish,  when 
this  ebullition  was  reported  to  her.  4 Men  and 
nettles  must  be  bullied  into  tameness ; they 
have  a sting  only  for  those  who  are  afraid  of 
them.  Persevere !’  She  did  persevere ; and, 
on  an  occasion  equally  ill-timed,  again  the  angry 
husband  retorted  severely  upon  the  wife  he  loved. 
4 You  must  not  banter  him  in  company,'  said 
Sophia.  4 He  is  one  of  those  men  who  hate 
being  shown  up  before  others.  But  when  you 
are  alone,  take  your  revenge.’ 

44  It  was  on  my  return  from  a club  dinner  that 
Mary  attempted  to  put  these  mischievous  pre- 
cepts into  practice.  I was  late — too  late;  for, 
against  my  will,  I had  been  detained  by  the 
jovial  party.  Mary,  who  had  been  beguiling 
the  time  of  my  absence  in  her  dressing-room 
with  an  entertaining  book,  by  which  her  spirits 
were  exhilarated,  began  to  laugh  at  my  excuses ; 
to  banter,  to  mock  me.  I begged  her  to  desist. 
She  persisted.  I grew  angry.  I bade  her  be 
silent.  She  only  laughed  more  loudly.  I stamp- 
ed, swore,  raved.  She  approached  me  in  mim- 
icry of  my  violence.  I struck  her  ! 

44 1 know  not  what  followed  this  act  of  brutal- 
ity,” cried  Wargrave,  rousing  himself.  44 1 have 
a faint  remembrance  of  kneeling  and  imploring, 
and  offering  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  in  atone- 
ment for  such  ingratitude.  But  I have  a very 
strong  one  of  the  patient  immobility  which,  from 
that  moment,  poor  Mary  assumed  in  my  pres- 
ence. She  jested  no  more ; she  never  laughed 
again.  What  worlds  would  I have  given  had 
she  remonstrated — defended  herself — resented 
the  injury  ! But  no  ! from  that  fatal  night,  like 
the  enchanted  princess  in  the  story,  she  became 
converted  into  marble  whenever  her  husband  ap- 
proached her.  I fancied — so  conscious  are  the 
guilty — that  she  sometimes  betrayed  an  appre- 
hension of  leaving  our  child  in  the  room  alone 
with  me.  Perhaps  she  thought  me  mad  ! She 
was  right.  The  brief  insanity  inspired  by  wine 
had  alone  caused  me  to  raise  my  hand  against  her. 

44 1 knew  the  secret  had  been  kept  from  her 
brothers  ; for,  if  not — fine  manly  fellows  as  they 
were — nothing  would  induce  them  again  to  sit 
at  my  board.  But  there  was  a person  whose 
interference  between  me  and  my  wife  I dreaded 
more  than  theirs — a brother  of  Sophy  Cavendish, 
who  had  loved  Mary  from  her  childhood,  and 
wooed  her,  and  been  dismissed  shortly  after  her 
acquaintance  with  myself.  That  fellow  I never 
could  endure!  Horace  Cavendish  was  the  re- 
verse of  his  sister — grave,  even  to  dejection  ; 
cold  and  dignified  in  his  demeanor ; sententious, 
taciturn,  repulsive.  Mary  had  a great  opinion 
of  him,  although  she  had  preferred  the  vivacity 
of  my  manner,  and  the  impetuosity  of  my  char- 
acter. But  now  that  these  qualities  had  been 
turned  against  herself,  might  not  a revulsion  of 
feeling  cause  her  to  regret  her  cousin  ! She 
must  have  felt  that  Horace  Cavendish  would 
have  invited  an  executioner  to  hack  his  arm  off, 


rather  than  raise  it  against  a woman  ! No  pro- 
vocation would  have  caused  him  to  address  her 
in  those  terms  of  insult  in  which,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  I had  indulged.  I began  to  hate 
him,  for  I felt  little  in  his  presence.  I saw  that 
he  was  my  superior  in  temper  and  breeding; 
that  he  would  have  made  a happier  woman  of 
my  wife.  Yet  l had  no  pretext  for  dismissing 
him  my  house.  He  could  not  but  have  seen 
that  he  was  odious  to  me ; yet  he  had  not  the 
delicacy  to  withdraw  from  our  society.  Perhaps 
he  thought  his  presence  necessary  to  protect  his 
cousin  1 Perhaps  he  thought  I was  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  deposit  of  her  happiness  ?” 

44  But  surely,”  said  I,  44  after  what  had  already 
occurred,  you  were  careful  to  refrain  from  the 
stimulants  which  had  betrayed  you  into  an  on- 
worthy  action  I” 

44  Right.  I was  careful.  My  temperance  was 
that  of  an  anchorite.  On  the  pretext  of  health 
I refrained  for  many  months  from  tasting  wine. 
I became  myself  again.  My  brothcrs-in-law 
called  me  milksop  ! I cared  not  what  they  call- 
ed me.  The  current  of  my  blood  ran  cool  and 
free.  I wanted  to  conquer  back  the  confidence 
of  my  wife  !” 

44  But  perhapB  this  total  abstinence  rendered 
the  ordeal  still  more  critical,  when  you  were 
compelled  occasionally  to  resume  your  former 
habits  1” 

44  Right  again.  I was  storing  a magazine 
against  myself!  There  occurred  a family  fes- 
tival from  which  I could  not  absent  myself — the 
wedding  of  Sophy  Cavendish.  Even  my  wife 
relaxed  in  her  habitual  coldness  toward  me,  and 
requested  me  to  join  the  party.  We  met ; a 
party  of  some  thirty — giggling,  noisy,  brainless 
— to  jest  and  be  merry.  It  was  settled  that  I 
must  4 drink  the  bride’s  health  ;’  and  Mrs.  War- 
grave  extended  her  glass  toward  mine,  as  if  to 
make  it  a pledge  of  reconciliation.  How  eagerly 
I quaffed  it ! The  champagne  warmed  my  heart. 
Of  my  free  will  I took  a second  glass.  The 
bridegroom  was  to  be  toasted ; then  the  family 
into  which  Sophy  was  marrying ; then  the  fam- 
ily she  was  quitting.  At  length  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Wargrave  was  proposed.  Could  I do  other- 
wise than  honor  it  in  a bumper  1 I looked  to- 
ward her  for  further  encouragement — further 
kindness ; but,  instead  of  the  expected  smile,  I 
saw  her  pale,  trembling,  anxious.  My  kindling 
glances  and  heated  countenance  perhaps,  re- 
minded her  of  the  fatal  night  which  had  been 
the  origin  of  our  misunderstanding.  Yes,  she 
trembled ; and  in  the  midst  of  her  agitation  I 
saw,  or  fancied  I saw,  a look  of  sympathy  and 
good  understanding  pass  between  her  and  Hor- 
ace Cavendish.  I turned  fiercely  toward  him. 
He  regarded  me  with  contempt ; that  look  at 
least  I did  not  misinterpret : hut  I revenged  it  /” 

Involuntarily  I arose  from  the  parapet,  and 
walked  a few  paces  toward  the  frigate,  in  order 
that  Wargrave  might  recover  breath  and  com- 
posure. He  followed  me ; he  clung  to  my  arm : 
the  rest  of  his  narrative  was  spoken  almost  in  a 
whisper. 
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“ In  the  mood  which  had  now  taken  posses- 
sion of  me,  it  was  easy  to  give  offense  ; and 
Cavendish  appeared  no  less  reedy  than  myself 
We  quarreled.  Mary’s  brother  attempted  to 
pacify  us  ; but  the  purpose  of  both  was  settled. 

I saw  that  he  looked  upon  me  as  a venomous 
reptile  to  be  crushed ; and  I looked  upon  him  as 
the  lover  of  Mary.  One  of  us  must  die  to  ex- 
tinguish such  deadly  hatred.  We  met  at  sunrise. 
Both  were  sober  then.  I shot  him  through  the 
heart  ! I surrendered  myself  to  justice ; took 
no  heed  of  my  defense.  Yet  surely  many  must 
have  loved  me ; for,  on  the  day  of  trial,  hundreds 
of  witnesses  came  forward  to  attest  my  humanity, 
my  generosity,  my  mildness  of  nature.  Many 
of  our  mutual  friends  attested  upon  oath  that 
the  deceased  had  been  observed  to  seek  occasions 
of  giving  me  offense.  That  he  had  often  spoken 
of  me  disparagingly,  threateningly  ; that  he  had 
been  heard  to  say  I deserved  to  die  ! I was  now 
sure  that  Mary  had  taken  him  into  her  confidence ; 
and  yet  it  was  by  my  wife’s  unceasing  exertions 
that  this  mass  of  evidence  had  been  collected 
in  my  favor.  I was  acquitted.  The  court  rang 
with  acclamations ; for  I was  4 the  only  son  of 
my  mother,  and  she  was  a widow and  the 
name  of  War  grave  commanded  respect  and  love 
from  many,  both  in  her  person  and  that  of  my 
wife.  The  Cavendish  family  had  not  availed 
itself  mercilessly  against  my  life.  I left  the 
court  ‘without  a blemish  upon  my  character,’ 
and  with  gratitude  for  the  good  offices  of  hun- 
dreds. I was  not  yet  quite  a wretch. 

“ But  I had  not  yet  seen  Mary  ! On  the  plea 
of  severe  indisposition,  she  had  refrained  from 
visiting  me  in  prison  ; and  now  that  all  danger 
was  over,  I rejoiced  she  had  been  spared  the  hu- 
miliation of  such  an  interview.  I trembled  when 
I found  myself  once  more  on  the  threshold  of 
home.  To  meet  her  again — to  fall  once  more 
upon  the  neck  of  my  poor  mother,  whose  blind- 
ness and  infirmities  had  forbidden  her  to  visit  me 
in  durance  ! What  a trial ! The  shouts  of  the 
multitude  were  dying  away  in  the  distance ; my 
sole  companion  was  a venerable  servant  of  my 
father’s,  who  sat  sobbing  by  my  side. 

44  4 The  windows  are  closed,’  said  I,  looking 
anxiously  upward,  as  the  carriage  stopped.  4 Has 
Mrs.  Wargrave — has  my  mother  quitted  town]’ 

44  4 There  was  no  use  distressing  you,  Master 
William,  so  long  as  you  was  in  trouble,’  said  the 
old  man,  grasping  my  arm.  4 My  poor  old  mis- 
tress has  been  buried  these  six  weeks ; she  died  of 
a stroke  of  apoplexy  the  day  after  you  surrender- 
ed yourself.  We  buried  her,  sir,  by  your  father.’ 

44  4 And  my  wife  V said  I,  as  soon  as  I could 
recover  my  utterance. 

44  4 1 don’t  rightly  understand — I can’t  quite 
make  out — I believe,  sir,  you  will  find  a letter,’ 
said  my  gray-headed  companion,  following  me 
closely  into  the  bouse. 

44  4 From  Mary  V 

44  4 Here  it  is,’  he  replied,  opening  a shutter  of 
the  cold,  grim,  cheerless  room,  and  pointing  to 
the  table. 

‘‘‘From  Mary]’  I again  reiterated,  as  I' 


snatched  it  up.  No ! not  from  Mary  ; not  even 
from  any  member  of  her  family  ; not  even  from 
any  friend — from  any  acquaintance.  It  was  a 
lawyer's  letter;  informing  me,  with  technical  pre- 
cision, that  ‘his  client,  Mrs.  Mary  Wargrave, 
conceiving  she  had  just  cause  and  provocation 
to  withdraw  herself  from  my  roof,  had  already 
taken  up  her  abode  with  her  family  ; that  she 
was  prepared  to  defend  herself,  by  the  strong  aid 
of  the  law,  against  any  opposition  I might  offer 
to  her  design  ; but  trusted  the  affair  would  be 
amicably  adjusted.  His  client,  Mrs.  Mary  War- 
grave, moreover,  demanded  no  other  maintenance 
than  the  trifle  allowed  by  her  marriage  settle- 
ment for  her  separate  use.  Instead  of  accom- 
panying me  to  the  Continent,  she  proposed  to 
reside  with  her  brothers.* 

“ And  it  was  by  the  hand  of  a lawyer’s  clerk 
I was  to  learn  all  this  ! The  woman — the  wife 
— whom  I hatl  struck  ! — was  prepared  to  plead 
4 cruelty’  against  me  in  a court  of  justice. 

44  4 Drink  this,  Master  William,’  said  the  poor 
old  man,  returning  to  my  side  with  a salver  and 
a bottle  of  the  Madeira  which  had  been  forty 
years  in  his  keeping.  ‘You  want  support,  my 
dear  boy  ; drink  this.’ 

44  4 Give  it  me,’  cried  I,  snatching  the  glass 
from  his  hands.  4 Another — another ! — I do  want 
support ; for  1 have  still  a task  to  perforin.  Stop 
the  carriage  ; 1 am  going  out.  Another  glass  ! 
I must  see  Mrs.  Wargrave.  Where  is  she]’ 

44  4 Three  miles  off,  sir,  at  Sir  William’s.  My 
mistress  is  with  her  elder  brother,  sir.  You 
can’t  see  her  to-night.  Wait  till  morning  ; wait 
till  you  are  more  composed.  You  will  lose  your 
senses  with  all  these  cruel  shocks!’ 

| 44  4 1 have  lost  my  senses !’  I exclaimed,  throw- 

ing myself  again  into  the  carriage — 4 And 
therefore  I must  see  her — must  see  her  before 
| I die.’ 

44  And  these  frantic  words  were  constantly  on 
my  lips  till  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of 
Sir  William  Brabazon.  I would  not  suffer  it  to 
enter ; I traversed  the  court-yard  on  foot ; I 
wished  to  give  no  announcement  of  my  arrival. 

| It  was  dusk  : the  servant  did  not  recognize  me; 
when,  having  entered  the  offices  by  a side-door, 
I demanded  of  a strange  servant  admittance  to 
Mrs.  Wargrave.  The  answer  was  such  as  I had 
anticipated.  4 Mrs.  Wargrave  could  see  no  one. 
She  was  ill ; had  only  just  risen  from  her  bed.’ 
Nevertheless,  I urged  the  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate interview.  4 1 must  see  her  on  business.’ 
Still  less.  4 It  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Wargrave 
to  see  any  person  on  business,  as  Sir  William 
and  Mr.  Brabazon  had  just  gone  into  town ; and 
she  was  quite  alone,  and  much  indisposed.’ 
4 Take  in  this  note,’  said  I,  tearing  a blank  leaf 
from  my  pocket-book,  and  folding  it  to  represent 
a letter.  And  following  with  caution  the  servant 
I dispatched  on  my  errand,  I found  my  way  to 
the  door  of  Mary’s  apartment.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  spring.  The  invalid  was  sitting  in  a 
large  arm-chair  before  the  fire,  with  her  little  boy 
asleep  in  her  arms.  I had  preceded  the  servant 
into  the  room,  and,  by  the  imperfect  firelight,  she 
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mistook  me  for  the  medical  attendant  she  was 
expecting. 

44  ‘ Good-evening,  Doctor,’  said  she,  in  a voice 
so  faint  and  tremulous,  that  I could  scarcely  re- 
cognize it  for  hers.  * You  will  find  me  better  to- 
night ; but  why  are  you  so  late?’ 

“‘You  will,  perhaps,  find  me  too  early,’  said  I, 
placing  myself  resolutely  beside  her  chair,  * unless 
you  are  disposed  to  annul  the  instrument  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  complete  the 
measure  of  your  husband’s  miseries.  Do  not 
tremble,  Madam.  You  have  no  personal  injury 
to  apprehend.  I come  here,  a broken-hearted 
man,  to  learn  my  award  of  life  or  death.’  And, 
in  spite  of  my  false  courage,  I staggered  to  the 
wall,  and  leaned  against  it  for  support. 

“ 1 My  brothers  are  absent,’  faltered  Mary.  ‘ I 
have  no  counselor  at  hand,  to  act  as  mediator 
between  us.’ 

“ 4 For  which  reason  I hazard  this  appeal.  I 
am  here  to  speak  with  my  own  lips  to  your  own 
ears,  to  your  own  heart.  Do  not  decide  upon  the 
suggestions  of  others.* 

“ 4 1 have  decided,’  murmured  Mrs.  Wargrave, 
4 irrevocably .’ 

44  4 No,  you  have  not  V said  I,  again  approach- 
ing her ; 4 for  you  have  decided  without  listening 
to  the  defense  of  your  husband,  to  the  appeal  of 
nature.  Mary,  Mary  ! have  you  so  soon  forgot- 
ten the  vows  of  eternal  union  breathed  in  the 
presence  of  God  ? Are  you  not  still  my  wife  1 — 
my  wife  whom  I adore — my  wife,  whom  I have 
injured — my  wife,  whose  patience  I would  re- 
quite by  a whole  life  of  homage  and  adoration. 
Mary,  you  have  no  right  to  cast  from  you  the 
father  of  your  child.* 

44  4 It  is  for  my  child’s  sake  that  I seek  to  with- 
draw from  his  authority,’  said  Mrs.  Wargrave, 
with  more  firmness  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 4 No ! I can  not  live  with  you  again  ; 
my  confidence  is  gone,  my  respect  diminished. 
This  boy,  as  his  faculties  become  developed, 
would  see  me  tremble  in  your  presence  ; would 
learn  that  I fear  you  ; that — ’ 

44  4 That  you  despise  me ! Speak  out,  Madam ; 
speak  out !’ 

44  4 That  I pity  you,*  continued  Mary,  resolute- 
ly ; 4 that  I pity  you  as  one  who  has  the  reproach 
of  blood  upon  his  hand,  and  the  accusation  of 
ruffianly  injury  against  a woman  on  his  con- 
science.* 

“ 4 And  such  are  the  lessons  you  will  teach  him?’ 

44  4 It  is  a lesson  I would  scrupulously  withhold 
from  him  ; and,  to  secure  his  ignorance,  it  is 
needful  that  he  should  live  an  alien  from  his 
father’s  roof.  Wargrave,  our  child  must  not 
grow  up  in  observation  of  our  estrangement.’ 

44  4 Then,  by  Heaven,  my  resolution  is  taken  ! 
You  have  appealed  to  the  laws  : by  the  laws  let 
us  abide.  The  child  is  mine,  by  right,  by  en- 
forcement. Live  where  you  will ; defy  me  from 
what  shelter  you  please  ; but  this  little  creature, 
whom  you  have  constituted  my  enemy,  remains 
with  me  ! Surrender  him  to  me,  or  dread  the 
consequences !’  ’’ 

44  You  did  not!”  I incoherently  gasped,  seiz- 


ing Wargrave  by  the  arm,  and  dreading,  1 knew 
not  what. 

“ Have  I not  told  you,”  he  replied,  in  a voice 
that  froze  the  blood  in  my  veins,  44  that  before 
quitting  home  I had  swallowed  half  a bottle  of 
Madeira  ? My  frame  was  heated,  my  brain  mad- 
dened ! I saw  in  the  woman  before  me  only  the 
minion,  the  mourner  of  Horace  Cavendish.  I 
had  no  longer  a wife. 

“Mary  prepared  herself  for  violence  at  my 
hands,”  continued  Wargrave,  44  for  instinctively 
she  attempted  to  rise  and  approach  the  bell ; but, 
incumbered  by  the  child,  or  by  her  own  weak- 
ness, she  fell  back  in  her  chair.  4 Don’t  wake 
him!’  said  she,  in  a faint,  piteous  voice,  as  if, 
after  all,  his  helplessness  constituted  her  best 
defense. 

44  4 Give  him  up,  then,  at  once.  Do  you  think 
I do  not  love  him  ! Give  him  up  to  his  father  !’ 

44  For  a moment,  as  if  overcome,  she  seemed 
attempting  to  unclasp  the  little  hand,  which,  even 
in  sleep,  clung  tenderly  to  her  night-dress.  For 
a moment  she  seemed  to  recognize  the  irresisti- 
bility of  my  claim. 

44  4 The  carriage  waits,’  said  I,  sternly.  4 Where 
is  his  nurse?’ 

44  4 1 am  his  nurse,*  cried  Mary,  bursting  into 
an  agony  of  tears.  4 1 will  go  with  him.  To  re- 
tain my  child,  I will  consent  to  live  with  yon 
again.* 

44  4 With  me  ? Live  with  me,  whom  you  have 
dishonored  with  your  pity,  your  contempt,  your 
preference  of  another  ? Rather  again  stand  ar- 
raigned before  a criminal  tribunal,  than  accept 
such  a woman  as  my  wife !’ 

44  4 As  a servant , then  ; let  me  attend  as  a 
servant  on  this  little  creature,  so  dear  to  me,  so 
precious  to  me,  so  feeble,  so — ’ 

44  4 Is  it  Cavendish’s  brat,  that  you  plead  for 
him  so  warmly  ?’  cried  I,  infuriated  that  even  my 
child  should  be  preferred  to  me.  And  I now  at- 
tempted to  remove  him  by  force  from  her  arms. 

44  4 Help ! help!  help!’  faltered  the  feeble, 
half-fainting  mother.  But  no  one  came,  and  I 
persisted.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  hold  a strug- 
gling child — a child  that  others  were  struggling 
to  retain — a young  child — a soft,  frail,  feeble 
child  ? And  why  did  she  resist  ? Should  not 
she,  woman  as  she  was,  have  known  that  mis- 
chief would  arise  from  such  contact  ? She  who 
had  tended  those  delicate  limbs,  that  fragile 
frame  ? The  boy,  wakened  from  his  sleep,  was 
screaming  violently.  He  struggled,  and  strag- 
gled, and  moaned,  and  gasped.  But,  on  a sud- 
den, his  shrieks  ceased.  He  was  still,  silent, 
breathless !” 

44  Dead  !”  cried  I. 

44  So  she  imagined  at  the  moment,  when,  at 
the  summons  of  her  fearful  shrieks,  the  servants 
rushed  into  the  room.  But  no,  I had  not  again 
become  a murderer ; a new  curse  was  in  store 
for  me.  When  medical  aid  was  procured,  it  was 
found  that  a limb  was  dislocated  ; the  spine  in- 
jured ; the -boy  a cripple  for  life  !” 

44  What  must  have  been  his  father’s  remorse?” 

44  His  father  was  spared  the  intelligence.  It 
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was  not  for  fourteen  months  that  I was  removed 
from  the  private  madhouse,  to  which,  that  fatal 
night,  I was  conveyed,  a raving  maniac.*  The 
influence  of  wine,  passion,  horror,  had  induced 
epilepsy ; from  which  I was  only  roused  to  a 
state  of  frenzy.  Careful  treatment  and  solitude 
gradually  restored  me.  Legal  steps  had  been 
taken  by  the  Brabazon  family  during  my  con- 
finement ; and  my  mutilated  boy  is  placed,  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother.  For  some  time  after  my  recovery, 
I became  a wanderer  on  the  Continent,  with  the 
intention  of  wasting  the  remnant  of  my  blighted 
existence  in  restless  obscurity.  But  I soon  felt 
that  the  best  propitiation,  the  best  sacrifice  to 
offer  my  injured  wife  and  child,  was  the  attempt 
to  conquer,  for  their  sake,  an  honorable  position 
in  society.  I got  placed  on  full  pay  in  a regi- 
ment appointed  to  a foreign  station.  I made  over 
to  my  boy  the  whole  of  my  property.  I pique 
myself  on  living  on  my  pay — on  drinking  no 
wine — on  absenting  myself  from  all  the  seduc- 
tions of  society.  I lead  a life  of  penance,  of  peni- 
tence, of  pain.  But,  some  day  or  other,  my  little 
victim  will  learn  the  death  of  his  father,  and  feel 
that  he  devoted  his  wretched  days  to  the  duties 
of  an  honorable  profession,  in  order  to  spare  him 
further  dishonor  as  the  ton  of  a suicide 

“Thank  God!”  was  my  murmured  ejacula- 
tion, when  at  this  moment  I perceived  the  boat 
of  the  Astraa,  whose  approach  enabled  me  to 
cover  my  emotion  with  the  bustle  of  parting. 
There  was  not  a word  of  consolation — of  pallkv 
tion,  to  be  offered  to  such  a man.  He  had  indeed 
afforded  me  a fearful  commentary  on  my  text. 
Never  before  had  I duly  appreciated  the  perils 
and  dangers  of  Wine  ! 

“ And  is  it  to  such  a stimulus/*  murmured  I, 
as  I slowly  joined  my  companions,  44  that  judge 
and  juror  recur  for  strength  to  inspire  their  de- 
crees ; to  such  an  influence,  that  captain  and 
helmsman  turn  for  courage  in  the  storm ; to  such 
a counselor  the  warrior  refers  his  manoeuvres  on 
the  day  of  battle ; nay,  that  the  minister,  the 
chancellor,  the  sovereign  himself,  dedicate  the 
frailty  of  their  nature ! That  human  life,  that 
human  happiness,  should  be  subjected  to  so  dev- 
ilish an  instrument ! Against  all  other  enemies 
we  fortify  ourselves  with  defense  ; to  this  mas- 
ter-fiend we  open  the  doors  of  the  citadel.” 

My  meditations  were  soon  cut  short  by  the 
joyous  chorus  of  a drinking-song,  with  which 
Lord  Thomas’s  decoctions  inspired  the  shattered 
reason  of  the  commandants,  superior  and  infe- 
rior, of  His  Majesty’s  ship  the  Astraea. 

WHIMS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

“ THERE  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,”  is  a 

JL  common  saying ; nor  is  there  any  account- 
ing for  antipathies.  One  man  shudders  at  the 
idea  of  swallowing  an  oyster,  while  another  re- 
gards them  as  the  choicest  of  delicacies.  An<k 
yet  the  lover  of  oysters  would  revolt  at  sight  of 
a cooked  frog,  in  which  the  Frenchman  rejoices. 
A story  is  told  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  historian, 
and  Dr.  Black,  the  discoverer  of  latent  caloric 
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(which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine 
by  Watt),  who  once  met  to  regale  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients.  The  feast  was  to  be  of 
snails,  and  a classical  soup  was  prepared  there- 
from for  the  epicurean  delight  of  the  learned 
pair.  They  sat  down  to  table,  and  began  to  sup 
A mouthful  or  two  satisfied  both  that  the  experi- 
ment w as  a failure ; but  both  were  ashamed  to 
give  in  first.  At  last,  Black,  stealing  a look  at 
his  friend,  ventured  to  say,  44  Dinna  ye  think 
they’re  a leetle  green  !”  44  Confounded  green,” 
emphatically  responded  Ferguson,  “ tak*  ’em 
awa;  tak’  ’em  awa!” 

But  there  are  more  remarkable  antipathies 
than  this.  Uladislas,  King  of  Poland,  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  an  apple.  Tycho  Brahe 
changed  color,  and  his  legs  shook  under  him. 
at  meeting  with  a hare  or  a fox.  Some  people 
have  a remarkable  antipathy  for  cats,  and  know 
the  instant  that  one  has  entered  a room.  We 
have  seen  a lady  thrown  almost  into  hysterics 
by  the  appearance  of  a cat ; and  we  have  also 
seen  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  the  actor,  spring  up  with 
much  apparent  alarm,  exclaiming,  “ There  is  a 
cat  in  the  room  !”  Marshal  Saxe  had  an  antip- 
athy of  the  same  kind  for  cats  ; and  he  who  met 
and  overthrew  armies,  fled  at  sight  of  poor  puss ! 
Peter  the  Great  durst  not  cross  a bridge ; and 
though  he  tried  to  master  the  terror,  failed  to  do 
so : it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could 
forbear  from  shrieking  out  I 

A spider  hanging  from  a tree  made  both  Mar- 
shal Turenne  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  shudder. 
The  Marshal  D’AIbret  became  sick  on  seeing  a 
boar’s  head ; and  the  Due  d’Epernon  at  sight  of 
a leveret.  The  smell  of  fish  threw  Erasmus  into 
a state  of  fever.  Bayle*fell  into  convulsions  once 
on  hearing  the  cook  washing  salad  under  the 
i spout  in  the  kitchen  ; and  scarce  had  the  cresaea 
been  placed  on  the  table,  ere  Scaliger,  who  waa 
present,  soon  became  as  ill  as  Bayle.  Music 
was  played  to  bring  the  two  savants  back  to  life ; 
but  so  touching  were  the  airs  which  were  played, 
that  lo  ! Lomothc-le-Vayer,  who  was  also  pres- 
ent, fell  stark  dead  at  the  sound  ! There  are  at 
this  day  ladies  who  can  not  bear  the  odor  of 
roses.  Some  of  the  Roman  ladies  have  a pecul- 
iar idiosyncrasy  in  this  respect ; the  faintest 
odor  is  apt  to  throw  them  into  convulsions.  So 
that  the  poet's  line,  to 

41  Die  of  a rose  in  aromatic  pain,’4 
is  founded  on  truth. 

Madame  de  la  Rochcjaquelin  related  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  her  celebrated  husband,  who 
led  the  royalist  armies  during  the  war  in  Vendee. 
“ M.  de  la  Rochejaquelin,”  she  says, 44  furnished 
an  instance  of  those  physical  antipathies  which 
no  degree  of  personal  courage  can  overcome.  A 
little  squirrel  had  been  given  me,  striped  with 
black  and  gray,  which  had  been  found  in  the 
chamber  of  a republican  officer’s  lady.  He  had 
been  informed  of  my  little  companion,  and  I was 
holding  it  on  my  knee  when  he  entered  the  room. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  little  animal,  he  became 
suddenly  pale,  and  laughingly  told  me  that  the 
sight  of  a squirrel  caused  him  an  invincible  hor- 
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tot.  I made  him  pass  his  hand  over  its  back ; he  not  sit  at  table  one  of  thirteen.  He  began  no- 
resolved  to  do  so;  but  I saw  he  trembled.”  In  thing  on  Friday.  He  was  alarmed  at  a hare 
like  manner,  Charles  John,  King  of  Sweden,  had  crossing  his  path.  The  Marquis  d’Argeus,  the 
an  insurmountable  aversion  to  dogs.  In  this  case  chamberlain  of  Frederick  the  Great,  when  he 
it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  found  thirteen  at  table,  immediately  rose  and 
a person  of  his  acquaintance  having  died  through  escaped.  Hobbes  did  not  dare  to  sleep  at  night 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  and  still  more  from  his  hav-  without  a candle  burning  by  his  bedside.  He 
ing  seen  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  devoured  did  not  believe  in  God,  but  he  had  a dreadful 
on  the  field  of  battle  by  these  animals.  One  of  horror  of  the  devil.  Voltaire,  whom  one  would 
Louis  XIV. *s  brothers  had  a similar  repugnance  have  supposed  to  be  devoid  of  fear — mocker  as 
for  horses,  and  durst  scarcely  mount  one.  James  he  was  of  all  the  beliefs  and  superstitions  of 
I.,  King  of  England,  was  horrified  at  sight  of  a men — was  thrown  into  alarm  and  fear  on  hear- 
drawn  sword  ; he  instantly  grew  pale,  and  some-  ing  rooks  crowing  on  his  left,  when  in  the  coun- 
times swooned  away.  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  try.  Rousseau  also  had  many  weaknesses.  One 
sumamed  the  Great,  was  once  thrown  into  a of  these  was  his  fear  of  the  dark : the  approach 
state  of  the  most  appalling  fright  on  hearing  of  night  was  always  the  approach  of  terrors  for 
Massillon  preach  his  dreadful  sermon  on  the  him.  The  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  a sim- 
smalt  number  of  the  Elect.  The  same  monarch  ilar  fear  of  darkness.  He  confesses  in  his  auto- 
was  thrown  into  fits  by  certain  odors.  He  could  biography,  that  he  was  in  the  practice  of  looking 
only  tolerate  those  used  by  Madame  de  Mainte-  under  the  bed  to  see  no  one  was  concealed  there, 
non,  whose  gloves  were  always  perfumed  with  before  he  lay  down  to  rest ; otherwise  he  could 
jasmine.  not  sleep.  Byron  was  more  superstitious  still. 

We  know  some  men  who  have  the  strongest  He  believed  in  supernatural  appearances,  in 
antipathy  to  a crowd,  and  who  are  utterly  dis-  apparitions,  in  presentiments,  in  omens,  and 
concerted  by  the  presence  of  strange  faces  ; dreams.  A drawer  of  horoscopes  had  predicted 
while  there  are  new  friends,  who  are  never  so  that  his  twenty-seventh  or  thirty-seventh  year 
happy  as  in  the  company  of  others,  and  shun  would  be  fatal  to  him,  and  he  could  not  get  the 
solitude  as  a pestilence.  Some  men  can  not  prediction  out  of  his  head.  Friday  was  always 
help  being  superstitious  and  fearful  in  spite  of  a black  day  in  his  calendar.  He  was  struck 
all  the  courage  they  can  muster.  Many  believe  with  terror  when  he  remembered  that  he  had 
in  dreams,  though  few  dare  to  confess  it.  If,  at  embarked  for  Greece,  at  Gdnes,  on  a Friday  ; 
a dinner-party,  it  be  observed  that  thirteen  have  and  he  once  dismissed  a tailor  at  Geneva  who 
sat  down  to  table,  one  or  more  of  the  party  can  brought  him  home  a new  habit  on  that  day.  At 
not  help  shuddering  inwardly.  Many  will  not  Pisa,  he  went  to  call  upon  a lady  of  distinction 
believe  in  the  prosperity  of  a voyage  or  enter-  for  the  first  time,  but  immediately  turned  away 
prise  begun  on  a Friday.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a from  the  door  when  he  remembered  it  was  Fri- 
singular  aversion  to  entering  any  door  or  pas-  day.  He  would  neither  help  any  one  to  salt  at 
sage  with  his  left  foot  first.  When  he  found  table,  nor  be  helped  himself.  To  overturn  the 
himself  entering  with  the  wrong  foot,  he  re-  salt-cellar,  or  to  let  the  bread  fall,  was  a most 
traced  his  steps,  and  made  a start  forward  alarming  occurrence ; and  to  break  a mirror  was 
again,  measuring  his  paces  until  he  entered  the  a horrible  event.  In  short,  Byron  succumbed 
door  with  the  right  foot.  He  was  also  often  ob-  j before  the  weakest  prejudices ; and  he  afforded 
served  to  make  a long  circuit,  rather  than  cross  j only  another  proof  that  even  the  strongest  intel- 
a particular  alley  in  Leicester  Fields.  Johnson  lects  have  always  their  weak  side — that  strongest 
was  subject  to  distressing  fits  of  melancholy,  and  minds  are  often  the  slaves  of  the  pettiest  foibles, 
though  he  wrote  admirable  papers  on  religious  j What  a chimera  is  man ! What  an  object  of 
philosophy,  he  had  an  unusual  horror  of  death,  j interest,  yet  how  chaotic,  and  what  a subject  of 

Some  of  the  greatest  warriors  have  been  afraid  contradictions  ! A judge  of  all  things,  a depos- 
of  thunder.  Cajsar  was  almost  thrown  into  con-  ' itary  of  truths,  a pile  of  contradictions.  The 
vulsions  by  it ; but  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  epi-  1 history  of  great  men,  as  some  one  has  said, 
lepsy.  Thomas  Aquinas  also  suffered  greatly  in  I might  be  written  with  the  title  of  The  History  of 
thunder-storms,  and  always  regarded  their  com-  sublime  Fools ; for  the  greatest  have  had  their 
ing  on  with  unalloyed  terror.  Queen  Elizabeth  folly  or  their  madness.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  one 
would  not  allow  the  name  of  her  dead  rival,  of  the  strongest  of  positive  minds,  often  imag- 
Mary  of  Scotland,  to  be  uttered  in  her  presence,  ined  himself  to  be  a horse,  and  would  then  leap 
The  word  “death”  was  full  of  horrors  to  her.  about  the  room,  neighing  and  kicking.  The 
Nor  could  Talleyrand  hear  the  same  word  pro-  great  Malebranche  was  at  times  not  only  a fool, 
nounced  without  changing  color.  His  domestics  but  an  arch- fool.  He  once  fancied  that  he  car- 
scarcely  dared  to  place  before  him  letters  scaled  ried  an  enormous  leg  of  mutton  at  the  tip  of  his 
with  black,  conveying  the  intelligence  of  the  de-  nose  ! A friend  would  accost  him  thus  : “ How 
cease  of  friends,  relations,  or  diplomatists.  Of  is  M.  Malebranche  to-day  ?”  “Very  well,  on  the 
*ome  of  them,  the  decease  was  concealed  from  whole  ; but  this  horrid  leg  of  mutton  becomes 
Talleyrand  for  many  years.  insupportable  by  its  weight  and  by  its  smell.” 

Montaigne,  supposed  to  be  a stoic,  was,  like  “Howl  leg  of  mutton!”  “What!  don’t  you 
Johnson,  full  of  prejudices  and  antipathies.  He  see  it?”  If  the  person  said  “No,”  then  Male- 
* Iway s preferred  odd  numbers  ; though  he  would  branche  was  seriously  annoyed.  An  ingenious 
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friend  proposed  to  cure  him  of  this  folly,  or  dis- 
ease, call  it  which  you  will ; he  visited  him,  and 
at  once  pretended  to  recognize  the  unsightly 
object.  The  good  father  embraced  his  visitor, 
the  first  believer  in  his  appendage ; but  the 
friend  started  back,  crying,  44  Ha ! yoUr  leg  of 
mutton  has  struck  me  in  the  face  at  which 
Malebranche  expressed  much  regret.  The  other 
went  on.  “I  am  surprised  that  you  have  not 
endeavored  to  have  that  encumbrance  removed ! 
If  you  would  only  permit  me — with  a razor  ; it 
is  an  operation  quite  unattended  with  danger." 
“ Ah ! my  friend  ! my  friend  ! I owe  you  more 
than  life!  Yes!  Yes;  by  all  means!"  In  a 
twinkling,  the  friend  lightly  cut  the  tip  of  the 
philosopher’s  nose,  and  adroitly  taking  from  un- 
der his  mantle  a superb  leg  of  mutton,  raised  it 
in  triumph.  “ Ah !"  cried  Malebranche, 44 1 live, 
I breathe,  I am  saved  ! My  nose  is  free,  my 
head  is  free — but — but — it  was  raw,  and  that  is 
cooked  /"  “Truly  it  is  so;  but,  then  you  have 
been  seated  near  to  the  fire — that  must  be  the 
reason  !"  From  that  time,  poor  Malebranche 
was  no  more  troubled  by  his  leg  of  mutton, 
and  he  continued  to  be  known,  far  and  wide,  as 
the  great  author  of  the  Search  after  Truth. 

THE  LONDON  JOURNALS  ON  THACK- 
ERAY’S HENRY  ESMOND. 


[FROM  THE  SPECTATOR.] 

ESMOND  is  an  autobiograpical  memoir  of  the 
first  five-and-thirty  years  of  the  life  of  an 
English  gentleman  of  family,  written  in  his  old 
age  after  his  retirement  to  Virginia  ; and  edited 
with  an  introdiiction  by  his  daughter,  for  the 
instruction  and  amusement  of  her  children  and 
descendants,  and  to  give  them  a lively  portrait 
of  the  noble  gentleman  her  father.  It  is  histori- 
cal, inasmuch  as  political  events  enter  both  as 
motives  to  the  actors  and  as  facts  influencing 
their  fortunes,  and  because  historical  personages 
are  brought  upon  the  scene  : both  are  necessary 
elements  in  the  career  of  a gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  but  neither  forms  the  staple  or  the  main 
object  of  the  book — which  concerns  itself  with 
the  characters  and  fortunes  of  the  noble  family 
of  Castle  wood,  of  which  Henry  Esmond  is  a 
member.  The  period  embraced  is  from  the  ac- 
cession of  James  the  Second  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  manners  depicted  are  those 
of  the  English  aristocracy.  Archaeology  is  not 
a special  object  with  the  author ; though  both 
costume,  in  its  more  limited  sense,  and  manners, 
are,  we  believe,  accurately  preserved.  But  War- 
dour- street  and  the  Royal  Academy  need  fear 
no  competitor  in  Mr.  Thackeray.  His  business 
lies  mainly  with  men  and  women,  not  with  high- 
heeled  shoes  and  hoops  and  patches,  and  old 
china  and  carved  high-backed  chairs.  Nor  have 
Mr.  Macaulay’s  forthcoming  volumes  been  an- 
ticipated, except  in  one  instance,  where  the 
Chevalier  St.  George  is  brought  to  England,  has 
an  interview  with  his  sister  at  Kensington  just 
before  her  death,  is  absolutely  present  in  London 
at  the  proclamation  of  George  the  First,  and  in- 


deed only  misses  being  James  the  Third,  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  grace  of  his  own 
exceeding  baseness  and  folly.  Scott,  who  had 
a reverence  for  the  Stuarts  impossible  to  Mr. 
Thackeray  with  his  habit  of  looking  at  the  actors 
in  life  from  the  side-soenes  and  in  the  green- 
room rather  than  from  before  the  foot-lights,  has 
not  scrupled  to  take  a similar  liberty  with  his 
Chevalier  in  Redgauntlet , merely  to  arrange  a 
striking  tableau  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  But 
these  violations  of  received  tradition  with  respect 
to  such  well-known  historical  personages,  force 
upon  the  reader  unnecessarily  the  fictitious  char- 
acter of  the  narrative,  and  are  therefore  better 
avoided. 

There  is  abundance  of  incident  in  the  book, 
but  not  much  more  plot  than  in  one  of  Defoe’s 
novels  : neither  is  there,  generally  speaking,  a 
plot  in  a man’s  Life,  though  there  may  be  and 
often  is  in  sections  of  it.  Unity  is  given  not  by 
a consecutive  and  self-developing  story,  but  by 
the  ordinary  events  of  life  blended  with  those 
peculiar  to  a stirring  time  acting  on  a family 
group,  and  bringing  out  and  ripening  their 
qualities ; these  again  controlling  the  subsequent 
events,  just  as  happens  in  life.  The  book  has 
the  great  charm  of  reality.  The  framework  is, 
as  we  have  said,  historical : men  with  well- 
known  names,  political,  literary,  military,  pass 
and  repass ; their  sayings  and  doings  are  inter- 
woven with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  fic- 
titious characters ; and  all  reads  like  a genuine 
memoir  of  the  time.  The  rock  ahead  of  his- 
torical novelists  is  the  danger  of  reproducing  too 
much  of  their  raw  material;  making  the  art 
visible  by  which  they  construct  their  image  of  a 
bygone  time  ; painting  its  manners  and  the  out- 
side of  its  life  with  the  sense  of  contrast  with 
which  men  of  the  present  naturally  view  them, 
or  looking  at  its  parties  and  its  politics  in  the 
light  of  modern  questions  : the  rock  ahead  of 
Mr.  Thackeray,  in  particular,  was  the  tempta- 
tion merely  to  dramatize  his  lectures : but  he 
has  triumphed  over  these  difficulties,  and  Queen 
Anne’s  Colonel  writes  his  life — and  a very  in- 
teresting life  it  is — just  as  such  a Queen  Anne’s 
Colonel  might  be  supposed  to  have  written  it. 
We  shall  give  no  epitome  of  the  story,  because 
the  merit  of  the  book  does  not  lie  there,  and 
what  story  there  is,  readers  like  to  find  out  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Thackeray’s  humor  does  not  mainly  con- 
sist in  the  creation  of  oddities  of  manner,  habit, 
or  feeling ; but  in  so  representing  actual  men 
and  women  as  to  excite  a sense  of  incongruity 
in  the  reader’s  mind — a feeling  that  the  follies 
and  vices  described  are  deviations  from  an  ideal 
of  humanity  always  present  to  the  writer.  The 
real  is  described  vividly,  with  that  perception  of 
individuality  which  constitutes  the  artist ; but 
the  description  implies  and  suggests  a standard 
higher  than  itself,  not  by  any  direct  assertion  o^ 
such  a standard,  but  by  an  unmistakable  irony. 
The  moral  antithesis  of  actual  and  ideal  is  the 
root  from  which  springs  the  peculiar  charm  of 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  writings  ; that  mixture  of  gay- 
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ety  and  seriousness,  of  sarcasm  and  tenderness,  thing  unartistic  in  this  reminder  of  the  author ; 
of  enjoyment  and  cynicism,  which  reflects  so  for  this  quality  of  clear  insight  into  men  and 
well  the  contradictory  consciousness  of  man  as  things  united  with  a kindly  nature  and  a large 
a being  with  senses  and  passions  and  limited  capacity  for  loving  is  not  limited  to  any  particii- 
knowledge,  yet  with  a conscience  and  a reason  lar  time  or  age,  and  combines  with  Colonel  Es- 
s peaking  to  him  of  eternal  laws  and  a moral  mond’s  other  qualities  so  as  to  give  no  impree- 
order  of  the  universe.  It  is  this  that  makes  Mr.  sion  of  incongruity.  But  besides  the  harmen- 
Thackeray  a profound  moralist,  just  as  Hogarth  izing  effect  of  this  sweetly  serious  temperament, 
showed  his  knowledge  of  perspective  by  draw-  the  record  of  Colonel  Esmond's  life  is  through- 
ing  a landscape  throughout  in  violation  of  its  out  a record  of  his  attachment  to  one  woman, 
rules.  So,  in  Mr.  Thackeray’s  picture  of  society  toward  whom  his  childish  gratitude  for  protec- 
ts it  is,  society  as  it  ought  to  be  is  implied.  He  tion  grows  with  his  growth  into  a complex  feel- 
could  not  have  painted  Vanity  Fair  as  he  has,  ing,  in  which  filial  affection  and  an  unconscious 
unless  Eden  had  been  shining  brightly  in  his  passion  are  curiously  blended.  So  unconscious, 
inner  eyes.  The  historian  of  “ snobs”  indicates  indeed,  is  the  passion,  that,  though  the  reader 
in  every  touch  his  fine  sense  of  a gentleman  or  has  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  it,  Esmond  him- 
a lady.  No  one  could  be  simply  amused  with  self  is  for  years  the  avowed  and  persevering 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  descriptions  or  his  dialogues,  though  hopeless  lover  of  this  very  lady’s  daugh- 
A shame  at  one's  own  defects,  at  the  defects  of  ter.  The  relation  between  Esmond  and  Rachel 
the  world  in  which  one  was  living,  was  irre-  Viscountess  Castlewood  is  of  that  sort  that  no- 
sistibly  aroused  along  with  the  reception  of  thing  short  of  consummate  skill  could  have  saved 
the  particular  portraiture.  But  while  he  was  it  from  becoming  ridiculous  or  offensive,  or  both, 
dealing  with  his  own  age,  his  keen  perceptive  In  Mr.  Thackeray's  hands,  the  difficulty  has 
faculty  prevailed,  and  tho  actual  predominates  become  a triumph,  and  has  given  rise  to  beau- 
in  his  pictures  of  modem  society.  His  fine  ties  which  a safer  ambition  would  have  not 
appreciation  of  high  character  has  hitherto  been  dared  to  attempt.  The  triumph  is  attained  by 
chiefly  shown  (though  with  bright  exceptions)  the  conception  of  Lady  Castlewood's  character, 
by  his  definition  of  its  contrary.  But,  getting  She  is  one  of  those  women  who  never  grow  old, 
quite  out  of  the  region  of  his  personal  experi-  because  their  lives  are  in  the  affections,  and  the 
ences,  he  has  shown  his  true  nature  without  this  suffering  that  comes  upon  such  lives  only  brings 
mark  of  satire  and  irony.  The  ideal  is  no  longer  out  strength  and  beauty  unperccived  before, 
implied,  but  realized,  in  the  two  leading  char-  The  graces  of  the  girl  never  pass  away,  but 
acters  of  Esmond.  The  medal  is  reversed,  and  maturer  loveliness  is  added  to  them,  and  spring, 
what  appeared  as  scorn  of  baseness  is  revealed  summer,  autumn,  all  bloom  on  their  faces  and 
os  love  of  goodness  and  nobleness — what  ap-  in  their  hearts  at  once.  A faint  foreshadowing 
peared  as  cynicism  is  presented  as  a heart-wor-  of  this  character  we  have  had  before  in  Helen 
ship  of  what  is  pure,  affectionate,  and  unselfish.  Pcndennis  : but  she  had  been  depressed  and 
Ho  has  selected  for  his  hero  a very  noble  type  crushed  in  early  life,  had  married  for  a home, 
of  the  Cavalier  softening  into  the  man  of  the  certainly  without  passion  ; and  her  nature  was 
eighteenth  century,  and  for  his  heroine  one  of  chilled  and  despondent.  Lady  Castlewood  has 
the  sweetest  women  that  ever  breathed  from  the  de.velopment  that  a happy  girlhood,  and  a 
canvas  or  from  book  since  Raffaelle  painted  marriage  with  the  man  she  devotedly  loves,  can 
Maries,  and  Shakspeare  created  a new  and  higher  give  to  a woman  ; and  her  high  spirit  has  time 
consciousness  of  woman  in  tho  mind  of  Ger-  to  grow  for  her  support  when  it  is  needed, 
manic  Europe.  Colonel  Esmond  is  indeed  a Even  the  weaknesses  of  her  character  are  but  as 
fine  gentleman — the  accomplished  man,  the  gal-  dimples  on  a lovely  face,  and  make  us  like  her 
lant  soldier,  the  loyal  heart,  and  tho  passionate  the  better  for  them,  because  they  give  individu- 
lover,  whose  richly  contrasted  but  harmonious  ality  to  what  might  else  be  felt  as  too  ideal, 
character  Clarendon  would  have  delighted  to  Nothing  can  be  more  true  or  touching  than  the 
describe  ; while  Falkland  and  Richard  Lovelace  way  this  lady  demeans  herself  when  she  finds 
would  have  worn  him  in  their  hearts’  core,  her  husband’s  affection  waning  from  her ; and 
Lucy  Hutchinson’s  husband  might  have  stood  Mr.  Thackeray  is  eminently  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his 
for  his  model  in  all  but  politics,  and  his  Toryism  delineation  of  that  waning  love  on  the  one  side,  and 
has  in  it  more  than  a smack  of  English  freedom  the  strength  and  dignity  which  the  neglected  wife 
very  much  akin  to  that  noble  patriot’s  republic-  gradually  draws  from  her  own  hitherto  untried 
anism.  Especially  does  he  recall  Colonel  Hutch-  resources,  when  she  ceases  to  lean  on  the  arm 
inson  in  his  lofty  principle,  his  unswerving  that  was  withdrawn,  and  discovers  that  the  heart 
devotion  to  it,  a certain  sweet  seriousness  which  she  had  worshiped  was  no  worthy  idol.  But  to 
comes  in  happily  to  temper  a penetrating  intcl-  those  who  would  think  the  mother  “slow”  we  can 
iect,  and  a faculty  of  seeing  things  and  persons  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  daughter, 
as  they  are,  to  which  wc  owe  passage  after  pas-  Miss  Beatrix  Esmond — familiarly  and  correctly 
sage  in  the  book,  that  it  requires  no  effort  to  termed  “ Trix”  by  her  friends — is  one  of  those 
imagine  Thackeray  uttering  himself  in  those  dangerous  young  ladies  who  fascinate  every  one, 
famous  lectures  of  his,  and  looking  up  with  his  i man  or  woman,  that  they  choose  to  fascinate,  but 
kind  glance  to  catch  the  delighted  smile  of  his  care  for  nobody  hut  themselves  ; and  their  care 
audience  at  his  best  points.  Nor  is  there  any  for  themselves  simply  extends  to  the  continual 
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gratification  of  a boundless  love  of  admiration, 
and  the  kind  of  power  which  results  from  it.  If 
Miss  Rebecca  Sharpe  had  really  been  a Mont- 
morency, and  a matchless  beauty,  and  a maid  of 
honor  to  a Queen,  she  might  have  sublimated 
into  a Beatrix  Esmond.  It  is  for  this  proud, 
capricious,  and  heartless  beauty,  that  Henry  Es- 
mond sighs  out  many  years  of  his  life,  and  docs 
not  find  out,  till  she  is  lost  to  him  and  to  her- 
self, how  much  he  loves  her  44  little  mamma,”  as 
the  saucy  young  lady  is  fond  of  calling  Lady 
Castlewood.  Beatrix  belongs  to  the  class  of 
women  who  figure  most  in  history,  with  eyes  as 
bright  and  hearts  as  hard  as  diamonds,  as  Mary 
Stuart  said  of  herself;  and  Mary  Stuart  and 
Miss  Esmond  have  many  points  in  common. 
Of  her  end  we  are  almost  disposed  to  say  with 
Othello,  “ Oh  ! the  pity  of  it,  Iago,  oh  ! the  pity 
of  it.”  Unlovely  as  she  is  because  unloving, 
yet  her  graces  are  too  fair  to  be  so  dragged 
through  the  dirt — that  stream  is  too  bright  to 
end  in  a city  sewer.  But  the  tragedy  is  no  less 
tragical  for  the  tawdry  comedy  of  its  close. 
Life  has  no  pity  for  the  pitiless,  no  sentiment 
for  those  who  trample  on  love  as  a weakness. 

These  three  characters  are  the  most  prominent 
in  the  book.  With  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
women  Henry  Esmond's  thoughts  are  almost  al- 
ways engaged ; and  it  is  to  win  the  reluctant 
love  of  the  daughter  that  he  seeks  distinction  as 
a soldier,  a politician,  and  finally  a conspirator 
in  behalf  of  the  son  of  King  James.  In  this 
threefold  career,  he  has  intercourse  with  Addi- 
son, Steele,  and  the  wits ; serves  under  Marlbo- 
rough at  Blenheim  and  Ramilies ; is  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  St.  John  and  the  Tory  leaders.  A 
succession  of  Viscounts  Castlewood  figure  on  the 
scene,  all  unmistakable  English  noblemen  of 
the  Stuart  period.  A dowager  Viscountess  is  a 
more  faithful  than  flattering  portrait  of  a class 
of  ladies  of  rank  of  that  time.  The  Chevalier 
St.  George  appears  oftener  than  once.  The  great 
Duke  of  Hamilton  is  about  to  make  Beatrix  his 
Duchess,  when  he  is  basely  murdered  in  that 
doubly  fatal  duel  with  the  execrable  Lord  Mohun, 
who  had  twelve  years  before  slain,  also  in  a duel, 
my  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood,  the  father  of  Be- 
atrix. The  book  has  certainly  no  lack  of  inci- 
dent ; the  persons  come  and  go  as  on  the  scene 
of  real  life ; and  all  are  clearly  conceived,  and 
sketched  or  painted  in  full  with  no  uncertain 
aim  or  faltering  hand.  To  draw  character  has 
been  the  predominant  object  of  the  author; 
and  he  has  so  done  it  as  to  sustain  a lively  in- 
terest and  an  agreeable  alternation  of  emotions, 
through  a form  of  composition  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  manage  without  becoming  soon  tedious, 
or  breaking  the  true  conditions  of  the  form.  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  overcome  not  only  this  self-im- 
posed difficulty,  but  one  greater  still,  which  he 
could  not  avoid — his  own  reputation.  Esmond 
will,  we  think,  rank  higher  as  a work  of  art  than 
either  Vanity  Fair  or  Pendennis ; because  the 
characters  are  of  a higher  type,  and  drawn  with 
greater  finish,  and  the  book  is  more  of  a com- 
plete whole : not  that  we  anticipate  for  it  any 


thing  like  the  popularity  of  the  former  of  these 
two  books,  as  it  is  altogether  of  a graver  cast,  the 
satire  is  not  so  pungent,  the  canvas  is  far  lees 
crowded,  and  the  subject  is  distant  and  unfamil- 
iar ; and,  may  he,  its  excellences  will  not  help  it 
to  a very  large  public. 

Our  first  quotation  is  from  the  introduction, 
by  Colonel  Esmond’s  daughter,  and  is  a descrip- 
tion of  her  father’s  character  : 

**  And  it  is  since  1 knew  him  entirely,  Tor  during  my 
mother's  life  he  never  quite  opened  himself  to  me — since  1 
knew  the  value  and  splendor  of  that  affection  which  he 
bestowed  upon  me — that  1 have  come  to  understand  and 
pardon  what,  I own,  used  to  anger  me  in  my  mother** 
life-time,  her  jealousy  respecting  her  husband's  love. 
*Twas  a gift  so  precious,  that  no  wonder  she  who  had  ft 
was  fbr  keeping  it  all,  und  could  part  with  none  of  it, 
even  to  her  daughter. 

“ Though  I never  heard  my  father  use  a rough  word, 
’twa's  extraordinary  with  how  much  awe  his  people  re- 
garded him ; and  the  servants  on  our  plantation,  both 
those  assignod  from  England  and  the  purchased  negroes, 
obeyed  him  with  an  eagerness  sneh  as  the  most  severe 
taskmasters  ronnd  about  us  could  never  get  from  their 
people.  He  was  never  familiar  though  perfectly  simple  and 
natural ; he  w as  the  same  with  the  meanest  man  as  with 
the  greatest,  and  as  courteous  to  a black  slave-girl  as  to 
the  govefnor’s  wife.  No  one  ever  thought  of  taking  a 
liberty  with  him  (except  once  a tipsy  gentleman  from 
York,  and  I am  bound  to  own  that  my  papa  never  forgave 
him) : he  set  the  humblest  people  at  once  on  their  case 
with  him,  and  brought  down  the  most  arrogant  by  a grave 
satiric  way,  which  made  persons  exceedingly  afraid  of 
him.  His  courtesy  was  not  put  on  like  a Sunday  suit,  and 
laid  by  when  the  company  went  away ; it  was  always  the 
same,  us  he  was  always  dressed  the  same,  whether  for  a 
dinner  by  ourselves  or  for  a great  enterlaiuinent.  They 
say  he  liked  to  be  the  first  in  his  company  ; but  what 
company  was  there  in  which  he  would  not  be  first  ? When 
I went  to  Europe  for  my  education,  and  we  passed  a win- 
ter at  London,  with  my  half-brother  my  Lord  Castlewood 
and  his  second  lady,  I saw  at  her  Majesty's  court  some  ot 
the  most  famous  gentlemen  of  those  days  ; and  I thought 
to  myself,  none  of  these  are  better  than  my  papa : and  the 
famous  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  came  to  us  from  Dawley, 
said  as  much,  and  that  the  men  of  that  time  were  not  like 
those  of  hit  youth  : 4 Were  your  father,  Madam,’  he  said, 
‘ to  go  into  the  woods,  the  Indians  would  elect  him 
Sachem  and  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  call  me  Poca- 
hontas/' 

THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOHOU0H  : A TORY  SKETCH. 

14  Our  chief,  whom  England  and  all  Europe,  saving  only 
the  Frenchmen,  worshiped  almost,  had  this  of  the  godlike 
in  him,  that  he  was  impassible  before  victory,  before  dan- 
ger, before  defeat.  Before  the  greatest  obstacle  or  the  most 
trivial  ceremony — before  a hundred  thousand  men  drawn 
in  battalia,  or  a peasant  slaughtered  ot  the  door  of  his 
burning  hovel— before  a carouse  of  drunken  German  lords, 
or  a monarch’s  court,  or  a cottage-table  where  his  plans 
were  laid,  or  an  enemy's  battery  vomiting  flaino  and 
death  and  strewing  corpses  round  about  him— he  was 
always  cold,  calm,  resolute,  like  Fate.  He  performed  a 
treason  or  a court-bow,  he  told  a falsehood  as  black  as 
Styx,  as  easily  as  he  paid  a compliment  or  spoke  about 
the  weather.  He  took  a mistress  and  left  her;  he  be 
trayed  his  benefactor,  and  supported  him,  or  would  have 
murdered  him,  with  the  same  calmness  always,  and  hav- 
ing no  more  remorae  than  Clotho  when  she  weaves  the 
thread,  or  Lachesis  when  she  cuts  it.  In  the  hour  of  bat- 
tle, I have  heard  the  Prince  of  Savoy's  officers  say,  the 
Prince  became  possessed  with  a sort  of  warlike  fury  ; his 
eyes  lighted  up ; he  rushed  hither  and  thither,  raging ; 
he  shrieked  curses  and  encouragement,  yelling  and  hark- 
ing bis  bloody  war-dogs  on,  and  himself  always  at  the 
first  of  the  hunt.  Onr  Duke  was  as  calm  at  the  month 
of  the  cannon  as  at  the  door  of  a drawing-room.  Perhaps 
he  could  not  have  been  the  great  man  he  was,  had  he  had 
a heart  either  fbr  love  or  hatred,  or  pity  or  leer,  or  repel 
or  remorse.  He  achieved  the  highest  deed  of  daring,  or 
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deepest  calculation  or  thought,  as  he  performed  the  very 
meanest  action  of  which  a man  is  capable ; told  a lie,  or 
cheated  a fond  woman,  or  robbed  a poor  beggar  of  a half- 
penny, with  a like  awful  serenity,  and  equal  capacity  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  acts  of  our  nature. 

“His  qualities  were  pretty  well  known  in  the  army, 
where  there  were  parties  of  all  politics,  and  of  plenty  of 
shrewdness  and  wit ; but  there  existed  such  a perfect 
confidence  in  him,  as  the  first  captain  of  the  world,  and 
snch  a faith  and  admiration  in  his  prodigious  genins  and 
fortune,  that  the  very  men  whom  he  notoriously  cheated 
of  their  pay,  the  chiefs  whom  he  used  and  injured— (for  he 
used  all  men,  great  and  small,  that  came  near  him,  as 
his  instruments  alike,  and  took  something  of  theirs,  either 
some  quality  or  some  property— the  blood  of  a soldier,  it 
might  be,  or  a jeweled  hat,  or  a hundred  thousand  crowus 
from  a king,  or  a portion  out  of  a starving  sentinel’s 
three  Ihnhings  ; or,  when  he  was  young,  a kiss  from  a 
woman,  and  the  gold  chain  off  her  neck,  taking  all  he 
could  from  woman  or  man,  and  having,  as  I have  said, 
this  of  the  godlike  in  him,  that  he  could  see  a hero  perish 
or  a sparrow  fall  with  the  same  amount  of  sympathy  for 
either.  Not  that  he  bad  no  tears  ; he  could  always  order 
up  his  reserve  at  the  proper  moment  to  battle  ; he  could 
draw  upon  tears  or  smiles  alike,  and  whenever  need  was 
for  using  this  cheap  coin.  He  would  cringe  to  a shoe- 
black, as  he  would  flatter  a minister  or  a monarch ; be 
haughty,  be  humble,  threaten,  repent,  weep,  grasp  your 
hand,  or  stab  you,  whenever  he  saw  occasion)— But  yet 
those  of  the  army  who  knew  him  best  and  had  suffered 
most  from  him  admired  him  most  of  all ; and  as  he  rode 
along  the  lines  to  battle  or  galloped  up  in  the  nick  of  time 
to  a battalion  reeling  from  before  the  enemy’s  charge  or 
shot,  the  fainting  men  and  officers  got  new  courage  as 
they  saw  the  splendid  calm  of  his  face  and  felt  that  his 
will  made  them  irresistible.” 

Even  these  few  extracts  render  it  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  upon  the  charms  of  the  style.  It  is 
manly,  clear,  terse,  and  vigorous,  reflecting  every 
mood — pathetic,  grave,  or  sarcastic — of  the  wri- 
ter ; and  the  writing  has  these  qualities  because 
the  writer  knows  what  he  means  to  say,  and 
does  not  give  the  public  thoughts  half-worked- 
out.  or  thoughts  on  matters  where  clear  thinking 
is  impossible. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  left  this  delightful  book 
behind  him  to  console  London  for  his  absence 
in  America.  In  wishing  him  a prosperous  en- 
terprise and  a safe  return,  may  we  not  hope 
that  his  genial  presence  may  add  another  to  the 
many  links  which  hind  England  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  Americans  may  learn  from  him 
that  our  highest  order  of  men  of  letters  can  find 
something  in  the  great  Transatlantic  Saxondom 
beyond  food  for  a flippant  sneer  or  farcical  de- 
scription t 


[FROM  THI  LEADER.] 

The  opening  paragraph  of  this  history  is  not 
only  characteristic  of  its  author,  but  of  the  work : 

“ The  actors  in  the  old  tragedies,  as  we  read,  piped 
their  iambics  to  a tune,  speaking  from  under  a mask,  and 
wearing  stilts,  and  a great  head-dress.  ’Twas  thought 
the  dignity  of  the  Tragic  Muse  required  these  appurten- 
ances, and  that  she  was  not  to  move  except  to  a measure 
and  cadence.  So  Queen  Medea  slew  her  children  to  a 
alow  music : and  the  King  Agamemnon  perished  in  a 
dying  fall  (to  use  Mr.  Dryden’s  words) : the  Chorus  stand- 
ing by  in  a set  attitude,  and  rhythmically  and  decorously 
bewailing  the  fates  of  those  gTeat  crowned  persons.  The 
Muse  of  History  hath  encumbered  herself  with  the  cere- 
mony as  well  as  her  Sister  of  the  Theatre.  She,  too, 
wears  the  mask  and  the  cothurnus,  and  speaks  to  measure, 
fihe.  too,  in  our  age.  busies  herself  with  the  affairs  only 
of  kings  ; waiting  on  them,  obsequiously  and  stately,  as 
tf  she  were  but  a mistress  of  Court  ceremonies,  end  had 


nothing  to  do  with  the  registering  of  the  afTkirs  of  the 
common  people.  I have  seen  in  his  very  old  age  and  de- 
crepitude the  old  French  King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  the 
type  and  model  of  kingbood — who  never  moved  but  to 
measure,  who  lived  and  died  according  to  the  law  s of  hie 
Court-Marshal,  persisting  in  enacting  through  life  the 
part  of  Hero ; and  divested  of  poetry,  this  was  but  a lit- 
tle, wrinkled  old  man,  pock-marked  and  with  a great  peri- 
wig and  red  heels  to  make  him  look  tall— a hero  for  a book 
if  you  like,  or  for  a brass  statue,  or  a painted  ceiling,  a 
god  in  a Roman  shape,  but  what  more  than  a man  for 
Madame  Maintenon,  or  the  barber  who  shaved  him,  or 
Monsieur  Fagon,  his  surgeon  1 1 wonder  shall  History 
ever  pull  off  her  periwig,  and  cease  to  be  court-riddeu  ? 
Shall  wc  sec  something  of  France  and  England  besides 
Versailles  and  Windsor?  I saw  Queen  Anne  at  the  lat- 
ter place  tearing  down  the  Park  slopes  after  her  stag- 
hounds,  and  driving  her  one-horse  chaise — a hot,  red- 
faced  woman,  not  in  the  least  resembling  that  statue  of 
her  which  turns  its  stone  back  upon  Saint  Paul’s,  and 
faces  the  coaches  struggling  up  Ludgate  Hill.  She  was 
neither  better  bred  nor  wiser  than  you  and  me,  though 
we  knelt  to  hand  her  a letter  or  a wash-hand  basin. 
Why  shall  History  go  on  kneeling  to  the  end  of  time  ? 1 
am  for  having  her  rise  up  off  her  knees,  and  take  a nat- 
ural posture : not  to  be  for  ever  performing  cringes  and 
congees  like  a Court-chamberlain,  and  shuffling  back- 
wards out  of  doors  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign.  In 
a word,  I would  have  History  familiar  rather  than  heroic ; 
and  think  that  Mr.  Hogarth  and  Mr.  Fielding  will  give 
our  children  a much  better  idea  of  the  manners  of  the 
present  age  in  England,  than  the  Court  Gazette  and  the 
newspapers  which  we  get  thence.” 

It  is  to  show  us  some  reflected  image  of  the 
time  that  this  book  is  written ; and  therefore, 
unless  duly  warned,  the  reader  may  feel  some 
disappointment  when  he  finds  that  “ Thackeray’s 
new  novel”  is  not  a comic  novel,  scarcely  a novel 
at  all,  and  in  no  sense  a satire.  It  is  a beauti- 
ful book,  not  one  sentence  of  which  may  be  skip- 
ped ; but  It  is  as  unlike  Vanity  Fair  and  Penden- 
nis  as  a book  written  by  Thackeray  can  be. 

To  those  who  look  beyond  the  passing  hour, 
and  see  something  more  in  literature  than  the 
occupation  of  a languid  leisure,  Esmond  will  have 
many  sources  of  interest.  One  of  these  may 
be  the  purely  biographical  one  of  representing  a 
ne\v  phase  in  Thackeray’s  growth.  Tracing  the 
evolution  of  his  genius  from  the  wild  and  ran- 
dom sketches  which  preceded  Vanity  Fair , we 
perceive  an  advancing  growth,  both  ns  a moral- 
ist and  as  an  artist.  In  Vanity  Fair  the  mocking 
Mcphistophelic  spirit  was  painfully  obtrusive  ; 
to  laugh  at  the  world — to  tear  away  its  many 
masks — to  raise  the  crown  even  from  Cwsar’s 
head,  that  we  might  note  the  baldness  which  the 
laurels  covered — to  make  love  and  devotion  them- 
selves ridiculous,  seemed  his  dominant  purpose  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  unmistakable  kindli- 
ness, the  love  of  generosity,  and  the  sympathy 
with  truth  which  brightened  those  mocking  pages, 
all  that  has  been  ignorantly  or  maliciously  said 
of  Thackeray’s  “ heartlcssness”  would  have  had 
its  evidence. 

In  PemUnnis  there  was  a decided  change 
The  serious  and  nobler  element,  before  subor- 
dinate, there  rose  to  supremacy  ; the  mockery 
withdrew  into  the  second  place.  A kinder  and 
a justcr  appreciation  of  life  gave  increased  charm 
to  the  work.  Although,  perhaps,  not  on  the 
whole  so  amusing,  because  less  novel,  and,  in 
some  respects,  a repetition  of  Vanity  Fair , it  was, 
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nevertheless,  an  advance  in  art,  was  written  with 
more  care,  and,  as  before  hinted,  was  less  sar- 
castic and  skeptical. 

That  vein  of  seriousness  which  ran  like  a small 
silver  thread  through  the  tapestry  of  Vanity  Fair , 
has  become  the  woof  of  Esmond;  the  mocking 
spirit  has  fled  ; such  sarcasm  as  remains  is  of 
another  sort — a kind  of  sad  smile,  that  speaks 
of  pity,  not  of  scorn.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
change.  That  careless  disrespect,  which  on  a 
former  occasion  we  charged  him  with,  is  no- 
where visible  in  Esmond.  If  as  a work  of  art 
Esmond  has  defects,  they  are  not  the  defects  of  j 
carelessness.  What  he  has  set  himself  to  do,  j 
he  has  done  seriously,  after  due  preparation.  j 

Seeing,  as  we  do,  such  evidences  of  growth,  | 
and  of  growth  upward,  and  remembering  that  he  i 
is  only  now  in  his  forty-second  year,  may  we  1 
not  form  the  highest  hopes  of  such  a mind  1 i 
Considered  as  a landmark  on  his  career,  Esmond  » 
is  of  peculiar  significance.  But  we  have  here  to  j 
consider  it  in  another  light ; the  reader  impa-  I 
tiently  asks,  44  What  am  I to  think  of  it?” 

Little  Sir,  you  arc  to  think  this  of  it : An 
autobiography,  written  in  the  autumn  light  of  a 
calm  and  noble  life,  sets  before  you  much  of  the 
private  and  domestic,  no  less  than  of  the  pub- 
lic and  historic  activity  of  the  reigns  of  Will- 
iam and  Anne.  The  thread  which  holds  these 
together  is  a simple  and  a touching  one — the 
history  of  two  devotions.  All  who  have  lived 
will  feel  here  the  pulse  of  real  suffering,  so  dif- 
ferent from  44  romantic  woe all  who  have  loved 
will  trace  a real  affection  here,  more  touching  j 
because  it  has  a quiet  reserve  in  its  expression ; 1 
but  we  shall  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear 
even  44  highly  intelligent  persons”  pronounce  it 
“ rather  a falling  off.”  But  you,  good  Sir,  who 
follow  your  Leader , will  honestly  declare  that  it  | 
touched  and  delighted  you ; that  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last  you  loved  the  book  and  its  au- 
thor. 

Without  pretending  to  that  minute  knowledge 
of  the  period  which  could  alone  justify  an  author- 
ative  opinion,  we  may  say  that  this  book  has  so 
much  the  air  and  accent  of  the  time,  it  would 
impose  on  us  if  presented  as  a veritable  History 
of  Colonel  Esmond ; and  this  verisimilitude  is 
no  where  obtruded  ; the  art  has  concealed  the 
art. 

In  structure  and  purpose  it  reminds  us  of 
Leigh  Hunt’s  Sir  Ralph  Esher , to  which  justice 
has  not  been  done,  because  it  has  been  read  for 
a novel.  The  men  of  those  days,  no  less  than 
the  events,  move  across  the  scene,  and  we  get 
hasty  yet  vivid  glimpses  of  Addison,  Steele,  Swift, 
Bolingbroke,  Marlborough,  Atterbury,  Lord  Mo- 
hun,  and  the  Pretender.  True  to  that  opening 
passage  we  have  quoted,  these  historic  persons 
have  none  of  the  44  dignity  of  history” — they  walk 
before  us  44  in  their  habit  as  they  lived.” 

The  characters  are  numerous,  but  are  rather 
44  sketched  in,”  as  one  would  find  them  in  me- 
moirs, than  elaborately  developed,  as  in  a fiction. 
I«ady  Castlcwood  and  Beatrix  are,  indeed,  full- 
length  portraits ; both  charmingly  drawn,  from 


the  same  originals,  we  suspect,  as  those  of  Mrs. 
Pendennis  and  Blanche  Amory.  The  attentive 
reader  will  note,  however,  that  in  the  portrait  of 
the  coquette,  Beatrix,  he  has  thrown  so  much 
real  impulsive  goodnesss,  that  she  becomes  a 
new  creation — and,  let  us  add,  a true  one.  She 
is  not  bad — she  is  vain  ; and  her  fascination  is 
made  very  intelligible. 

What  novel  readers  will  say  to  Lady  Castle- 
wood’s  love,  and  to  Esmond’s  love  for  the  wo- 
man who  calls  him  44  son,”  we  will  not  prophesy ; 
for  ourselves  we  feel,  that  although  vrai,  it  is 
not  always  vraisemblable.  Novel  readers  will  be 
more  unanimous  about  the  dramatic  interest  of 
the  scenes  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  third 
volumes. 

We  give  no  hint  of  the  story ; but  by  way  of 
extract  will  take  a passage  or  two  of  the  purely 
reflective  kind.  Who  will  gainsay  this  : 
love’s  young  dream. 

14  4Twas  easy  for  Harry  to  see,  however  much  his  lady 
persisted  in  obedience  and  admiration  for  her  husband, 
that  my  lord  tired  of  his  quiet  life,  and  grew  weary  and 
then  testy,  at  those  gentle  bonds  with  which  his  wife 
would  have  held  him.  As  they  say  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Thibet  is  very  much  fatigued  by  his  character  of  divin- 
ity, and  yawns  on  his  altar  as  his  bonzes  kneel  and  wor- 
ship him,  many  a home-god  grows  heartily  sick  of  the 
reverence  with  which  his  family-devotees  pursue  him, 
and  sighs  for  freedom  and  for  his  old  life,  and  to  be  ofiTthe 
pedestal  on  which  his  dependents  w’ould  have  him  sit  for 
ever,  while  they  adore  him,  and  ply  him  with  flowers, 
and  hymns,  and  incense,  and  flattery ; so,  after  a few 
years  of  his  marriage,  my  honest  Lord  Custlewood  be- 
gan to  tire ; all  the  high-flown  raptures  and  devotional 
ceremonies  with  which  his  wife,  his  chief  priestess,  treat- 
ed him,  first  sent  him  to  sleep,  and  then  drove  him  out  of 
doors ; for  the  truth  must  be  told,  that  my  lord  was  a 
jolly  gentleman  with  very  little  of  the  august  or  divine  iu 
his  nature,  though  his  fond  wife  persisted  in  revering  it ; 
and  besides,  he  had  to  pay  a penalty  for  this  love,  which 
persons  of  his  disposition  seldom  Like  to  defray : and  in 
a word,  if  he  had  a loving  w'ife,  had  a very  jealous  and 
exacting  one.  Then  he  wearied  of  this  jealousy  : then  he 
broke  away  from  it ; then  came,  no  doubt,  complaints 
and  recriminations  ; then,  perhaps,  promises  of  amend- 
ment not  fulfilled  ; then  upbruidings,  not  the  more  pleasant, 
because  they  were  silent,  and  only  sad  looks  and  tearfiii 
eyes  conveyed  them.  Then,  perhaps,  the  pair  reached 
that  other  stage  which  is  not  uncommon  in  married  life 
w'hcn  the  woman  perceives  that  the  god  of  the  honey- 
moon is  a god  no  more  ; only  a mortal  like  the  rest  of  us, 
and  so  she  looks  into  her  heart,  and  lo ! vacua  sedes  et 
mania  arcana.  And  now*,  supposing  our  lady  to  have  a 
fine  genius  and  a brilliant  writ  of  her  own,  and  the  magic 
spell  and  infatuation  removed  from  her  w*hlch  had  led  her 
! to  worship  as  a god  a very  ordinary  mortal— and  what 
follows  ? They  live  together,  and  they  dine  together,  and 
they  say  4 my  dear’  and  ‘ my  love’  as  heretofore  ; but  the 
man  is  himself,  and  the  woman  herself : that  dream  of 
love  is  over,  as  every  thing  else  is  over  in  life ; as  flowers 
and  Airy,  and  grief  and  pleasures  are  over.” 

The  question  of  44  Woman’s  Rights,”  and  es- 
pecially of  that  right  Man  exercises  in  the  name 
I of  husband — a name  which  sums  up  in  itself  all 
| domestic  rights — having  lately  been  discussed, 

! let  us  hear  Thackeray  on 

OUR  SLAVES. 

44  Much  of  the  quarrels  and  hatred  which  arise  between 
married  people  come,  in  my  mind,  from  the  husband’s  rage 
and  revolt  at  discovering  that  his  slave  and  bed- fellow, 
w*ho  is  to  minister  to  all  his  wishes,  and  is  church-sworn 
| to  honor  and  obey  him— is  his  superior ; and  that  he,  and 
not  she,  ought  to  be  the  subordinate  of  the  twain ; and 
' in  these  controversies,  I think,  lsy  the  cause  of  my  lord’s 
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anger  against  his  lady.  When  he  left  her,  she  began  to 
think  for  herself,  and  her  thoughts  were  not  in  his  favor. 
After  the  illumination,  when  the  love-lamp  is  put  out  that 
anon  we  spoke  of,  and  by  the  common  daylight  you  look 
at  the  picture,  what  a daub  it  looks ! what  a clumsy  effi- 
gy ! How  many  men  and  wives  come  to  this  knowledge, 
think  you  ? And  if  it  be  painftil  to  a woman  to  find  her- 
self mated  for  life  to  a boor,  and  ordered  to  love  and  honor 
a dullard ; it  is  worse  still  for  the  man  himself,  perhaps, 
whenever  in  his  dim  comprehension  the  idea  dawns  that 
his  slave  and  drudge  yonder  is,  in  truth,  his  superior ; 
that  the  woman  who  dobs  his  bidding,  and  submits  to  his 
humor,  should  be  his  lord ; that  she  can  think  a thousand 
things  beyond  the  power  of  his  muddled  brains  ; and  that 
in  yonder  head,  on  the  pillow  opposite  to  him,  lie  a thou- 
sand feelings,  mysteries  of  thought,  latent  scorns  and  re- 
bellions, whereof  he  only  dimly  perceives  the  existence 
as  they  look  out  fiirtively  from  her  eyes : treasures  of  love 
doomed  to  perish  without  a hand  to  gather  them  ; sweet 
fancies  and  images  of  beauty  that  would  grow  and  unfold 
themselves  into  flower;  bright  wit  that  would  shine  like 
diamonds  could  it  be  brought  into  the  sun  ; and  the  tyrant 
in  possession  crushes  the  outbreak  of  all  these,  drives 
them  back  like  slaves  into  the  dungeon  and  darkness, 
and  chafes  without  that  his  prisoner  is  rebellious,  and  his 
sworn  subject  undutiftU  and  refractory.  So  the  lamp  was 
out  in  Castlewood  Hall,  and  the  lord  and  lady  there  saw 
each  other  as  they  were.  With  her  illness  and  altered 
beauty  my  lord’s  fire  for  his  wife  disappeared ; with  his 
selfishness  and  faithlessness  her  foolish  fiction  of  love 
and  reverence  was  rent  away.  Love  1 — who  is  to  love 
what  is  base  and  unlovely  1 Respect  ?— who  is  to  respect 
what  is  gross  and  sensual?  Not  all  the  marriage  oaths 
sworn  before  all  the  parsons,  cardinals,  ministers,  muftis, 
and  rabbins  in  the  world,  can  bind  to  that  monstrous 
allegiance.  This  couple  was  living  apart  then  : the  wo- 
man  happy  to  be  allowed  to  love  and  tend  her  children 
(who  were  never  of  her  own  good-will  away  from  her), 
and  thankful  to  have  saved  such  treasures  as  these  out 
of  the  wreck  in  which  the  better  part  of  her  heart  went 
down.” 

Before  concluding,  we  must  quote  one  of  those 
simple  passages,  which,  coming  quietly  from  the 
depth  of  real  experience,  go  straight  to  the 
heart : 

“ At  certain  periods  of  life  we  live  years  of  emotion  in 
a faw  weeks ; and  look  back  on  those  times  as  on  great 
gaps  between  the  old  life  and  the  new.  You  do  not  know 
how  much  you  suffer  in  those  critical  maladies  of  the 
heart,  until  the  disease  is  over,  and  you  look  back  on  it 
afterward.  The  day  passes  in  more  or  less  of  pain , and 
the  night  wears  away  somehow  ” 

JOURNEY  OF  THE  FRANGI * 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MY  HOR8E  8ALADIN. 

IF  there  was  any  one  thing  in  which  I was  re- 
solved to  be  particular  it  was  in  the  matter  of 
horses.  Our  journey  was  to  be  a long  one,  and 
experience  had  taught  mo  that  much  of  the 
pleasure  of  traveling  on  horseback  consists  in 
the  qualities  of  the  horse.  For  some  reason  un- 
known to  me,  and  which  I have  never  been  able 
to  discover  even  to  this  day,  a sort  of  fatality  has 
always  attended  my  dealings  in  horseflesh.  I 
had  bought,  hired,  and  borrowed  the  very  fincst- 
luoking  animals  that  could  be  found  any  where, 
and  never  failed  to  find  out  before  long  that  they 
were  blind,  spavined,  foundered,  or  troubled  with 
some  defect  which  invariably  caused  them  to 
stumble  and  throw  me  over  their  heads.  Not 
content  with  the  entertaining  spectacle  thus 
afforded  to  public  eyes,  the  very  friends  of  my 

* From  a forthcoming  “ Crusade  in  the  East.”  By  J. 
Ross  Browse. 


heart  turned  against  me  in  the  hour  of  misfor- 
tune, and  said  it  was  all  my  own  fault,  that  any 
body  of  common  sense  could  have  foreseen  the 
result ; that  the  most  honest  men  in  the  world, 
whose  word  would  pass  in  bank  for  any  amount, 
could  not  help  lying  when  it  came  to  horses ; 
that  a man's  own  father  was  not  to  be  trusted  in 
a transaction  of  this  kind,  or  even  a man's  own 
mother,  without  looking  into  the  horse's  mouth 
and  examining  his  hoofs.  On  this  account  I was 
resolved  to  study  well  the  points  of  the  animal 
that  was  to  bear  me  through  Syria. 

Yusef  had  already  given  me  some  slight  idea 
of  the  kind  of 'horse  I was  to  have.  It  was  an 
animal  of  the  purest  Arabian  blood,  descended 
in  a direct  line  from  the  famous  steed  of  the 
desert,  Ashrik;  its  great  granddam  was  the 
beautiful  Boo-boo-la,  for  whose  death  the  re- 
nowned Arab  chieftain  Ballala,  then  a boy, 
grieved  constantly  until  he  was  eighty-nine  years 
of  age,  when,  no  longer  able  to  endure  life  under 
so  melancholy  an  affliction,  he  got  married  to  a 
woman  of  bad  temper,  and  was  tormented  to 
death  in  his  hundred  and  twentieth  year,  and  the 
last  words  he  uttered  were,  Doghcra  ! doghera  ! 
straight  ahead ! All  of  Yusef  Badias's  horses 
were  his  own,  bought  with  his  own  money,  not 
broken  down  hacks  like  what  other  dragomans 
hired  for  their  Howadji;  though,  praised  be 
Alla,  he  (Yusef)  was  above  professional  jealousy. 
There  was  only  one  horse  in  Syria  that  could  at 
all  compare  with  this  animal,  and  that  was  his 
own  ; a horse  that  must  be  known  even  in 
America,  for  it  had  leaped  a wall  twenty  feet 
high,  and  was  trained  to  walk  a hundred  and 
fifry  miles  a day,  and  kill  the  most  desperate 
robbers  by  catching  them  up  in  his  teeth  and 
tossing  them  over  his  head.  I had  not  heard  of 
this  horse,  but  thought  it  best,  by  a slight  nod, 
to  let  Yusef  suppose  that  his  story  was  not 
altogether  unfamiliar  to  me.  Being  determined 
to  examine  in  detail  all  the  points  of  the  animal 
destined  for  myself,  I directed  Yusef  to  bring 
them  both  up  saddled  and  bridled,  so  that  we 
might  ride  out  and  try  their  respective  qualities 
before  starting  on  our  journey.  This  proposition 
seemed  to  confuse  him  a little,  but  he  brightened 
up  in  a moment  and  went  off,  promising  to  have 
them  at  the  door  in  half  an  hour. 

Two  hours  elapsed ; during  which  time  I 
waited  with  great  impatience  to  see  the  famous 
descendant  of  the  beautiful  Boo-boo-la.  I looked 
up  toward  the  road,  and  at  length  saw  a dust, 

I and  then  saw  a perfect  rabble  of  Arabs,  and  then 
Yusef,  mounted  on  a tall,  slabsided,  crooked  old 
horse,  and  then — could  it  be  I — yes  ! — a living 
animal,  lean  and  hollow,  very  old,  saddled  with 
an  ancient  saddle,  bridled  with  the  remnants  of 
an  ancient  bridle,  and  led  by  a dozen  ragged 
Arabs.  At  a distance  it  looked  a little  like  a 
horse  ; when  it  came  closer  it  looked  more  like 
the  ghost  of  a mule ; and  then,  closer  still,  like  a 
horse  again. 

44  Tell  me,”  said  I,  the  indignant  blood  mount- 
ing to  my  cheeks,  “tell  me,  Yusef,  is  that  a 
horse  1” 
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“ A horse !”  retorted  he,  smiling,  as  I took  it, 
at  the  untutored  simplicity  of  an  American  ; “ a 
horse,  oh,  General ! it  is  nothing  else  but  a 
horse ; and  such  an  animal,  too,  as,  I’ll  venture 
to  say,  the  richest  pasha  m Beirut  can’t  match 
this  very  moment.” 

•‘Tahib  ! good !”  said  one  of  the  Arabs,  pat- 
ting him  on  the  neck,  and  looking  sideways  at 
ine  in  a confidential  way. 

“ Tahib  !”  said  another,  and  “ tahib”  another, 
and  44  tahib”  every  Arab  in  the  crowd,  as  if  each 
one  of  them  had  ridden  the  hoTse  five  hundred 
miles,  and  knew  all  his  merits  by  personal  ex- 
perience. 

That  there  were  points  of  some  kind  about  him 
was  not  to  be  disputed.  His  back  must  have 
been  broken  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  in  at 
least  three  places ; for  there  were  three  distinct 
pyramids  on  it,  like  miniature  pyramids  of  Gizeh ; 
one  just  in  front  of  the  saddle,  where  his  shoul- 
der-blade ran  up  to  a cone  ; another  just  back  of 
the  saddle ; and  the  third,  a kind  of  spur  of  the 
range,  over  his  hips,  where  there  was  a sudden 
breaking  off  from  the  original  line  of  the  back- 
bone, and  a precipitous  descent  to  his  tail.  The 
joints  of  his  hips  and  the  joints  of  his  legs  were 
also  prominent,  especially  those  of  his  forelegs, 
which  he  seemed  to  be  always  trying  to  straighten 
out,  but  never  could,  in  consequence  of  the  sinews 
being  too  short  by  several  inches.  His  skin 
hung  upon  this  remarkable  piece  of  frame-work 
as  if  it  had  been  purposely  put  there  to  dry  in 
the  sun,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  leather  at  any 
moment  after  the  extinction  of  the  vital  functions 
within.  But,  to  judge  from  the  eye  (there  was 
only  one),  there  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  a 
suspension  of  vitality,  for  it  burned  with  great 
brilliancy,  showing  that  a horse,  like  a singed 
cat,  may  be  a good  deal  better  than  he  looks. 

“ A great  horse  that,”  said  Yusef,  patting  him 
on  the  neck  kindly ; 14  no  humbug  about  him, 
General.  Fifty  miles  a day  he’ll  travel  fast 
asleep.  He’s  a genuine  Syrian.” 

“ And  do  you  tell  me,”  said  I,  44  that  this  is 
the  great-grandson  of  the  beautiful  Boo-boo-la  t 
That  I,  an  American  citizen,  General  of  the  Bob- 
tail  Militia  and  representative  in  foreign  parts  of 
the  glorious  City  of  Magnificent  Distances,  am 
to  make  a public  exhibition  of  myself  throughout 
Syria  mounted  upon  that  miserable  beast  1” 

“ Nay,  as  for  that,”  replied  the  fellow,  rather 
crest-fallen,  44  far  be  it  from  me,  the  faithfullest 
of  dragomans,  to  palm  off  a bad  horse  on  a 
Howadji  of  rank.  The  very  best  in  Beirut  are 
at  my  command.  Only  say  the  word,  and  you  j 
shall  have  black,  white,  or  gray,  heavy  or  light, 
tall  or  short ; but  this  much  I know,  you’ll  not 
find  such  an  animal  as  that  any  where  in  Syria. 
Ho,  Saladin  ! (slapping  him  on  the  neck),  who’s 
this,  old  boy?  Yusef,  eh?  Ha,  ha!  see  how 
he  knows  me  ? Who  killed  the  six  Bedouins 
single-handed,  when  we  Were  out  last,  eh, 
Saladin  ? Ha,  ha  ! you  know  it  was  Yusef,  you 
conning  rascal,  only  you  don’t  like  to  tell.  A 
remarkable  animal,  you  perceive ; but,  as  I said 
before,  perhaps  you’d  better  try  another.” 


44  No,”  said  I,  44  no,  Yusef ; this  horse  will  do 
very  well.  He’s  a little  ugly,  to  be  sure ; a little 
broken-backed,  and  perhaps  a little  blind,  lame, 
and  spavined,  but  he  ha*  some  extraordinary 
points  of  character.  At  all  events,  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  try  him.  Come,  away  we  go!”  Say- 
ing which  I undertook  to  vault  into  the  saddle, 
but  the  girth  being  loose,  it  turned  over  and  let 
me  down  on  the  other  side.  This  little  mishap 
was  soon  remedied,  and  we  went  off  in  a smart 
walk  up  the  lane  leading  from  Demetries  toward 
the  sand-hills.  In  a short  time  we  were  well  out 
of  the  labyrinth  of  hedges  formed  by  the  prickly- 
pears,  and  were  going  along  very  quietly  and 
pleasantly,  when  all  of  a sudden,  without  the 
slightest  warning,  Y usef,  who  had  a heavy  stick 
in  his  hand,  held  it  up  in  the  air  like  a lance, 
and  darted  off  furiously,  shouting  as  he  went, 
“ Badra,  Badra  !”  Had  an  entire  nest  of  hornets 
simultaneously  lit  upon  my  horse,  Saladin,  and 
stung  him  to  the  quick,  he  could  not  have  shown 
more  decided  symptoms  of  sudden  and  violent 
insanity.  His  tail  stood  straight  up,  each  par- 
ticular hair  of  his  mane  started  into  life,  his  very 
ears  seemed  to  be  torturing  themselves  out  of 
his  head,  while  he  snorted  and  pawed  the  earth 
as  if  perfectly  convulsed  with  fury.  The  next 
instant  he  made  a bound,  which  brought  my 
weight  upon  the  bridle ; and  this  brought  Sala- 
din upon  his  hind-legs,  and  upon  his  hind-legs 
he  began  to  dance  about  in  a circle  ; and  then 
plunged  forward  again  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner.  The  whole  proceeding  was  so  very  un- 
expected that  I would  willingly  have  been  sitting 
a short  distance  off,  a mere  spectator ; it  would 
have  been  so  funny  to  see  somebody  else  mounted 
upon  Saladin ! Both  my  feet  came  out  of  the 
stirrups  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  keep  them 
there ; and  the  bit,  being  contrived  in  some  in- 
genious manner,  tortured  the  horse’s  mouth  to 
such  a degree  every  time  I pulled  the  bridle  that 
he  became  perfectly  frantic,  and  I had  to  let  go 
at  last  and  seize  hold  of  his  mane  with  both 
hands.  This  seemed  to  afford  him  immediate 
relief,  for  he  bounded  off  at  an  amazing  rate. 
My  hat  flew  off  at  the  same  time,  and  the  wind 
fairly  whistled  through  my  hair.  I was  so  busy 
trying  to  hold  on  that  I had  no  time  to  think 
how  extraordinary  the  whole  thing  was  ; if  there 
was  any  thought  at  all  it  was  only  as  to  the 
probable  issue  of  the  adventure.  Away  we  dash- 
ed, through  chapperals  of  prickly  pear,  over 
ditches  and  dikes,  out  upon  the  rolling  sand  plain ! 
I looked,  and  beheld  a cloud  of  dust  approaching. 
Next  moment  a voice  shouted  44  Badra,  Badra!” 
the  battle-cry  of  our  dragoman,  and  then  Yusef 
himself,  whirling  his  stick  over  his  head,  passed 
like  a shot.  44  Badra,  Badra  !”  sounded  again  in 
the  distance.  Saladin  wheeled  and  darted  madly 
after  him ; while  I,  clutching  the  saddle  with 
one  hand,  just  saved  my  balance  in  time.  “ Ba- 
dra, Badra!”  shrieked  Yusef,  whirling  again 
and  perfectly  blinded  by  the  fury  of  the  battle. 
44  Come  on,  come  on  ! A thousand  of  you  at  a 
time!  Die,  villains!  die!”  Again  he  dashed 
furiously  by,  covered  in  a cloud  of  dust,  and 
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again  he  returned  to  the  charge ; and  again, 
driven  to  the  last  extremity  by  the  terrific  man- 
ner in  which  Saladin  wheeled  around  and  fol- 
lowed every  charge,  I seized  hold  of  the  bridle 
and  tried  all  my  might  to  stop  him,  but  this  time 
he  not  only  danced  about  on  his  hind-legs,  but 
made  broadside  charges  to  the  left  for  a hundred 
yards  on  a stretch,  and  then  turned  to  the  right 
and  made  broadside  charges  again  for  another 
hundred  yards,  and  then  reared  up  and  attempted 
to  turn  a back  somerset.  All  this  time  there 
was  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that, 
sooner  or  later,  I should  be  thrown  violently  on 
the  ground,  and  have  my  neck  and  several  of  my 
limbs  broken.  In  vain  I called  to  Yuscf ; in  vain 
I threatened  to  discharge  him  on  the  spot ; some- 
times he  was  half  a mile  off,  and  sometimes  he 
passed  in  a cloud  of  dust  like  a whirlwind ; but 
I might  just  as  well  have  shouted  to  the  great 
King  of  Day  to  stand  still  as  to  Badra,  the  con- 
queref.  By  this  time,  finding  it  impossible  to 
hold  Saladin  by  the  bridle,  I let  go  again,  and 
away  he  darted  faster  than  ever.  “ Badra,  Ba- 
dra !”  screamed  a voice  behind ; it  was  Yusef  in 
full  chase ! Away  we  flew,  up  lull  and  down 
hill,  over  banks  of  sand,  down  into  fearful  hol- 
lows, and  up  again  on  the  other  side ; and  still 
the  battle-cry  of  Yusef  resounded  behind,  “ Ba- 
dra, Badra  forever !” 

On  we  dashed  till  the  pine  grove  loomed  up 
ahead ; on,  and  still  on,  till  we  were  close  up,  and 
the  grove  stood  like  a wall  of  trees  before  us. 
“ Thank  Heaven,”  said  I,  we’ll  stop  now ! Hold, 
Yusef,  hold  !”  “ Badra,  Badra !”  cried  the  fran- 
tic horseman,  dashing  by  and  plunging  in  among 
the  trees  : 41  Badra,  forever !”  Saladin  plunged 
after  him,  flying  around  the  trees  and  through 
narrow  passes  in  such  a manner  that,  if  I feared 
before  that  my  neck  would  be  broken,  I felt  an 
absolute  certainty  now  that  my  brains  would  be 
knocked  out  and  both  eyes  run  through  by  some 
projecting  limb.  In  the  horror  of  the  thought,  I 
yelled  to  Yusef,  for  God’s  sake,  to  stop ; that  it 
was  perfect  folly  for  us  to  be  running  about  like 
a pair  of  madmen ; but  by  this  time  he  had  scoured 
out  on  the  plain  again,  and  was  now  engaged  in 
going  through  the  exercise  of  the  Djereed  with 
a party  of  country  Arabs,  scattering  their  horses 
hither  and  thither,  and  flourishing  his  stick  at 
their  heads  every  time  he  came  within  roach. 
They  seemed  to  regard  it  as  an  excellent  joke, 
and  took  it  in  very  good  part ; but  for  me  there 
was  no  joke  about  the  business,  and  I resolved 
as  soon  as  a chance  occurred  to  discharge  Yusef 
on  the  spot.  Saladin,  becoming  now  a little 
tamed  by  his  frolic,  slackened  his  pace,  so  that 
I got  my  feet  back  into  the  stirrups,  and  obtained 
some  control  over  him.  There  was  a Syrian 
cafe  and  smoke-house  not  far  off,  and  thither  I 
directed  my  course.  A dozen  boys  ran  out  from 
the  grove,  and  seized  him  by  the  bridle,  and  at 
the  same  time  Yusef  coming  up,  both  horses 
were  resigned  to  their  charge,  and  we  dismount- 
ed. “Hallo,  sir!”  said  I, .“come  this  way!” 
For  the  fact  is,  I was  exceedingly  enraged,  and 
meant  to  discharge  him  on  the  spot. 


“ Bless  me ! what’s  become  of  your  hat  1” 
cried  Yusef,  greatly  surprised;  “ I thought  your 
excellency  had  put  it  in  your  pocket  to  keep  it 
from  blowing  away !” 

“The  devil  you  did!  Send  after  it,  if  you 
please  ; it  must  be  a mile  back  on  that  s mid- 
hill.” 

A boy  was  immediately  dispatched  in  search 
of  the  hat.  Meantime,  while  I was  preparing 
words  sufficiently  strong  to  express  my  displeas- 
ure, Yusef  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  an 
American  ride  better  than  I did,  only  the  horse 
was  not  used  to  being  managed  in  the  American 
fashion. 

M Eh  ! Perhaps  you  allude  to  the  way  I let 
go  the  reins,  and  seized  him  by  the  mane  1” 

“To  that  most  certainly  I do  refer,”  replied 
Yusef;  14  he  doesn’t  understand  it ; none  of  the 
horses  in  Syria  understand  it.” 

“ No,”  said  I,  “ very  few  horses  do.  None 
but  the  best  riders  in  America  dare  to  undertake 
such  a thing  as  that.  Did  you  see  how  I let 
my  feet  come  out  of  the  stirrups,  and  rode  with- 
out depending  at  all  upon  the  saddle  !” 

“ Most  truly  I did ; and  exceedingly  marvel- 
ous it  was  to  me  that  you  were  not  thrown. 
Any  but  a very  practiced  rider  would  have  been 
flung  upon  the  ground  in  an  instant.  But  where- 
fore, oh,  General,  do  you  ride  in  that  dangerous 
way!” 

44  Because  it  lifts  the  horse  from  the  ground, 
and  makes  him  go  faster.  Besides,  when  you 
don’t  pull  the  bridle,  of  course  you  don’t  hurt 
his  mouth,  or  stop  his  headway.’’ 

Yusef  assented  to  this,  with  many  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  at  the  various  customs  that 
prevail  in  different  parts  of  the  world ; maintain- 
ing, however,  that  the  Syrian  horses  not  being 
used  to  it,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me,  in 
view  of  our  journey,  to  learn  the  Syrian  way  of 
guiding  and  controlling  horses ; which  I agreed 
to  do  forthwith.  We  then  sat  down,  and  had 
some  coffee  and  chibouks  ; and  while  I smoked, 
Yusef  enlightened  me  on  all  the  points  of  Syr- 
ian horsemanship  ; how  I was  to  raise  my  arms 
when  I wanted  the  horse  to  go  on,  and  hold 
them  up  when  I wanted  him  to  run,  and  let  them 
down  when  I wanted  him  to  stop ; how  I was 
to  lean  a little  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and,  by 
the  slightest  motion  of  the  bridle,  guide  him 
either  way  ; how  I was  to  lean  back  or  forward 
in  certain  cases,  and  never  to  trot  at  all,  as  that 
was  a most  unnatural  and  barbarous  gait,  unbe- 
coming both  to  horse  and  rider.  Upon  these  and 
a great  many  other  points  he  descanted  learned- 
ly, till  the  boy  arrived  with  my  hat ; when,  pay- 
ing all  actual  expenses  for  codec  and  chibouks, 
we  distributed  a small  amount  of  backshish 
among  the  boys  who  had  attended  our  horses, 
and  mounted  once  more.  This  time,  under  the 
instructions  of  Yusef,  I soon  learned  how  to 
manage  Saladin,  and  the  ride  back  to  Beirut 
was  both  pleasant  and  entertaining. 

ZIP  COON  AT  BAALBEK. 

While  we  were  looking  at  the  ruins,  Yusef 
came  back  from  the  village,  which  is  a little  way 
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off  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  with  news  that  he 
had  found  a lodging-place  for  us  at  the  house 
of  his  niece.  By  this  time  we  began  to  have  a 
suspicion  of  Yusef’s  nieces,  he  had  so  many  all 
over  Syria.  At  Batroun  he  had  nieces,  at  Tripoli 
and  Aheden  he  had  nieces,  and  now  here  was 
another  at  Baalbek,  and  the  strangest  part  of  it 
was  that  they  were  all  very  pretty.  However, 
as  we  had  no  prejudice  against*  beauty,  we  fol- 
lowed our  dragoman  up  into  the  village,  where 
we  found  his  niece  and  her  husband  living  in  a 
stone  hut,  rather  a more  decent  sort  of  hovel 
than  most  of  those  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was, 
in  truth,  a very  respectable  little  stone-box,  cov- 
ered over  with  mud,  with  a place  for  fire  in  one 
comer,  and  a gTeat  many  little  pockets  in  the 
walls  all  round,  where  there  were  stowed  onions, 
tobacco,  and  sundry  small  notions  for  pleasure 
and  sustenance.  The  host  was  an  Arab  of  the 
country,  a very  good  6ort  of  fellow,  who  seemed 
to  have  but  two  objects  in  life  to  accomplish — 
one  to  see  that  his  wife  kept  her  face  covered, 
and  the  other  to  keep  the  roof  of  his  house  from 
leaking ; I hardly  know  which  troubled  him  the 
most.  The  wife  was  a pretty,  buxom  young  wo- 
man, with  fine  black  eyes  and  a beautiful  mouth, 
which  she  took  every  opportunity  to  display,  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  our  host,  who  was  con- 
stantly on  the  watch,  when  he  was  not  on  the 
top  of  the  house.  He  kept  a round  stone — a 
piece  of  an  old  pillar  found  among  the  ruins — 
which  he  was  almost  continually  rolling  over  the 
top  of  the  house ; sometimes  he  would  roll  it  for 
an  hour,  and  then  come  down  and  look  after  his 
wife,  and  smoke  his  chibouk  ; but  the  presenti- 
ment was  evidently  uppermost  in  his  mind  that 
it  would  rain  some  time  or  other,  and  to  work 
he  would  go  again,  hopping  all  over  the  roof 
with  one  foot  while  he  kept  the  stone  in  motion 
with  the  other.  The  poor  fellow  was  actually  a 
victim  to  conjugal  felicity. 

In  traveling  through  Syria,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  I always  carried  my  flute  with  me 
to  relieve  the  lonely  hours  at  night  and  excite  a 
social  feeling  among  the  natives.  I had  fluted 
my  way,  after  the  fashion  of  Goldsmith,  through 
many  a difficulty  ; and  now  I was  resolved  to 
see  what  the  magic  of  music  would  do  in  re- 
moving the  prejudices  of  the  Arabs.  As  soon  as 
it  was  dark  we  had  a good  fire  lit  in  the  corner, 
and,  pulling  off  our  shoes,  as  custom  required, 
we  spread  our  mats  close  by,  and  sat  down  co- 
sily to  enjoy  the  cheerful  blaze,  my  friends  (the 
Southerner  and  the  English  Captain)  smoking  ; 
their  chibouks,  while  I brought  forth  my  knap-  j 
sack  and  commenced  putting  the  pieces  of  my  ! 
flute  together.  The  Arabs,  who  had  begun  to  i 
crowd  in,  were  greatly  interested  in  the  strange  I 
instrument  that  I was  getting  under  way  ; and 
Yusef,  who  was  rather  proud  of  his  superior  civ- 
ilization, sat  by  enjoying  their  remarks  and  giv- 
ing us  a running  interpretation.  Some  thought 
it  was  a sort  of  pistol,  with  a large  touch-hole  ; 
but  this  notion  was  ridiculed  by  the  more  know- 
ing ones,  who  said  it  was  plain  enough  to  see 
that  it  was  a new-fashioned  pipe,  and  that  they 


would  soon  see  me  put  the  howl  to  it,  and  begin 
to  smoke. 

At  last  I got  all  the  pieces  properly  adjusted, 
and,  commanding  silence  by  a mysterious  mo- 
tion of  the  hand,  commenced  playing  that  classi- 
cal air  of  “ Old  Zip  Coon ,”  which  I dare  say  never 
was  heard  before  among  the  ruins  of  Baalbek. 
There  was  the  most  breathless  attention  on  all 
sides,  interrupted  only  by  suppressed  exclama- 
tions of  Tahib  ! Takib  ! (good  ! good  !)  whenever 
I blew  a very  shrill  or  false  note  ; and  soon  the 
women  and  children  from  the  neighboring  houses 
began  to  crowd  in,  and  there  was  gradually  a 
large  circle  formed  around  the  room,  the  audience 
squatting  down  in  rows,  till  there  was  scarcely 
space  enough  left  to  breathe.  I blew  away  with 
all  my  might,  for  not  only  was  I excited  by 
the  success  of  my  exjieriment,  but  rather  in- 
spired by  the  music  I was  making,  which,  I as- 
sure you,  was  not  bad.  The  familiar  airs  of 
home  made  me  sentimental,  and  I merged  into 
the  doleful  air  of  “ Give  me  back  my  heart 
again;  oh  ! give  it  back  again  !”  which  was  a 
miserable  failure  ; not  a damsel  seemed  disposed 
to  listen  to  it.  They  commenced,  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  most  pathetic  strain,  to  call  for 
the  first  tune ; so  I had  to  return  to  “ Old  Zip 
Coon.”  When  I had  concluded,  there  was  no 
end  to  the  tahibs : Mr.  Coon  was  a decided  hit. 
In  order  to  vary  the  entertainment,  silence  was 
commanded  again,  and  Yusef  was  desired  to 
explain  that  there  would  be  a song  ; that  it  was 
a song  of  an  old  black  gentleman  who  lived  in 
America,  who  was  a Pasha  among  the  blacks ; 
that  he  was  called  Uncle  Ned  because  he  was  so 
venerable,  and,  being  very  old,  the  hair  all  fell 
out  of  his  head,  and  there  was  no  hair  at  all  in 
the  place  where  the  hair  ought  to  grow  ; that  he 
hadn’t  any  eyes  to  see  with,  and,  consequently, 
was  as  blind  as  a post,  or  a stone-wall,  or  any 
thing  else  that  is  supposed  to  be  deficient  in  eyes ; 
that  neither  had  he  teeth  to  eat  bread  with,  and 
he  had  to  let  the  bread  alone  and  eat  something 
else  ; that  his  fingers  were  as  long  as  canes  in 
the  brake,  which  was  about  an  average  of  six- 
teen feet ; and,  eventually,  that  one  day  when 
he  was  out  in  the  field,  a horrible  monster  called 
Grim  Death  came  along  and  caught  him  by  the 
heel  and  carried  him  away,  and  he  was  never 
heard  of  any  more  except  in  this  son£,  which 
was  written  in  commemoration  of  all  these  facts. 
Thereupon,  having  excited  the  most  profound 
interest  in  the  history  of  Uncle  Ned,  I launched 
forth  into  the  song,  keeping  as  near  the  tune  as 
possible,  and  going  through  all  the  motions  de- 
scriptive of  the  baldness  of  his  head,  the  absence 
of  his  teeth,  and  the  length  of  his  fingers.  At 
length,  when  I arrived  at  the  final  catastrophe, 
where  Grim  Death  seizes  the  old  gentleman  by 
the  heel,  I made  a sudden  motion  at  the  heel  of 
our  worthy  host,  who  was  sitting  near  by,  com- 
pletely upsetting  him  with  fright,  and  causing  a 
laugh  from  the  audience  that  seemed  as  if  h 
would  never  come  to  an  end.  It  was  the  best 
hit  of  the  evening,  and  completely  removed  all 
constraint. 
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DANCE  OP  THE  RAAS. 

The  women  had  gradually  uncovered  their 
faces,  and  the  men  were  in  such  a good-humor 
that  they  paid  no  attention  to  it ; and  we  were 
all  as  jovial  as  possible — showing  that  people  all 
over  the  world  are  pretty  much  the  same  by  na- 
ture, and  that  there  are  few  races  so  barbarous 
as  not  to  be  moved  by  music  and  a spirit  of  so- 
ciability. I never  found  it  to  (ail  any  where  ; 
and  never  knew  an  instance  of  any  advance  be- 
ing made  in  a hearty  off-hand  way,  where  it  was 
not  returned  even  more  cordially — from  the  fact 
perhaps  that  it  is  so  rarely  done  by  travelers. 
But  my  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  Yusef 
became  inspired  by  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Arab 
damsels,  and  soon  carried  away  all  my  laurels. 
Standing  forth  in  the  centre  of  the  room  he  ad- 
dressed the  audience  in  the  most  impressive 
manner — stating  that  with  their  permission  he 
would  perform  the  celebrated  dance  of  his  coun- 
try, called  the  Raas,  for  which  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  have  a space  cleared  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor.  This  proposition  was  greeted 
by  a general  murmur  of  approbation.  A space 
was  soon  cleared,  the  audience  crowding  back 
on  top  of  each  other  against  the  walls,  but  all  in 
the  most  perfect  good-humor.  Yusef  now  be- 
gan to  unwind  himself.  He  was  in  his  choicest 
Arab  costume,  and  fairly  dazzled  with  armor. 
His  sash  was  almost  interminable.  Francisco, 
the  boy,  pulled  for  five  minutes,  unwinding  him 
all  the  time,  as  a spool  of  cotton  on  end  might 
be  unwound ; and  when  the  armor  was  all  taken 
off  and  the  sash  at  an  end,  Yusef  called  for  his 
sword,  and  stood  forth  ready  for  the  dance. 
Never  was  there  such  a sensation  among  the 
damsels  of  Baalbek.  He  was  the  very  cut  of  an 
Arab  beau,  whose  attractions  and  accomplish- 
ments were  not  to  be  resisted  by  vain  and  fool- 
ish women.  Poising  his  sword  in  the  air,  he 
called  for  music,  and  the  music  struck  up— -your 
humble  servant  being  the  musician.  Whiz ! 
went  the  sword  through  the  air,  cutting  and 
slashing  in  all  directions ; up  cuts  and  down 
thrusts  within  an  inch  of  the  retreating  noses  of 
the  audience,  who  were  now  tumbled  over  in  reg- 
ular heaps.  The  women  could  scarce  suppress 
their  screams ; the  men  cried  Tahib  ! Tahib  ! 
and  Yusef  cut  away  in  a perfect  frenzy,  till  the 
first  part  of  the  performance,  commencing  with 
the  sword  exercise,  was  concluded.  He  then 
began  in  good  earnest  the  dance  of  the  Raas; 
gradually  at  first,  with  a tremulous  motion  of 
one  side  and  a convulsive  quivering  of  the  other 
that  seemed  quite  miraculous.  I really  began  to 
think  the  fellow  would  go  to  pieces.  His  right 
leg  kept  running  all  round  in  a circle,  while  his 
right  shoulder  and  arm  danced  a jig  ; the  whole 
of  his  left  side  kept  rising  and  falling  convuls- 
ively, and  his  back  worked  as  if  every  joint  had 
a distinct  and  independent  movement.  Tahib  ! 
Tahib ! shouted  the  audience,  and  round  and 
round  ran  the  independent  leg  faster  than  ever ; 
and  the  left  side  worked,  and  the  right  side 
danced,  and  the  back  wriggled  into  the  most 
convulsive  motions,  and  Yusef  looked  just  as 


much  like  one  of  the  figures  in  a show,  worked 
by  wires,  as  any  thing  I ever  saw,  only  a good 
deal  more  wiry.  Some  of  the  motions  in  this 
part  of  the  dance  were  so  ludicrous  that  the 
music  had  to  stop  suddenly  for  want  of  breath ; 
but  the  dance  went  on  to  the  clapping  of  hands 
kept  up  by  the  Arabs.  The  concluding  part 
of  the  performance  consisted  of  dancing,  fight- 
ing, and  love-making  all  together.  The  jeered  is 
thrown,  the  sword  whirled  over  the  head,  hun- 
dred of  foes  slain,  skulls  split  open,  and  ter- 
rible wounds  received  in  the  heroic  attempt  to 
carry  away  the  daughter  of  a Grand  Sultan,  who 
seems  to  be  surrounded  by  difficulties.  At  last 
Y usef  is  mortally  wounded,  and  he  begins  to  die 
by  throwing  his  head  back  and  getting  very  weak 
in  the  knees.  Every  bit  of  his  body  is  con- 
vulsed with  dying  tortures ; shoulders,  breast, 
elbows,  legs  and  all  are  writhing  horribly  ; by 
degrees  he  drops  on  one  knee,  and  then  on  the 
other ; and  his  arms  fall  loosely,  and  his  head 
tumbles  over  on  his  breast,  and  he  is  about  to 
roll  over  perfectly  dead,  when  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  his  lady-love.  With  a wild  yell  he 
springs  to  his  feet  again,  seizes  his  sword,  and 
lays  about  him  so  desperately  that  the  audience 
begins  to  think  it  is  no  joke  at  all.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  Y usef  had  entirely  lost  his  senses ; 
the  perspiration  streamed  down  his  face;  he 
snorted  like  a horse,  and  his  eyes  had  something 
horribly  wild  and  insane  about  them.  I expected 
each  moment  to  see  him  cut  somebody  through 
the  skull — knowing  it  to  be  a common  piece 
of  entertainment  in  these  outlandish  countries 
But  it  was  only  a dying  effort,  this  fit  of  des- 
peration; down  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  his 
lady-love ; gasped  out  the  madness  of  his  love 
with  his  last  breath,  and  died  like  a true  lover 
with  his  head  in  her  lap.  The  sensation  was 
tremendous.  Hands  were  clapped,  tahibs  shout- 
ed from  all  quarters,  and  the  clatter  of  astonish- 
ment, admiration,  and  sympathy  from  the  Arab 
damsels  was  perfectly  overwhelming.  Never 
did  I feel  so  cut  down  in  all  my  life  ; old  Zip 
Coon  was  completely  forgotten  in  the  torrent  of 
admiration  drawn  forth  by  the  performance  of 
Yusef.  I quietly  put  the  fiute  in  my  knapsack, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  triumphs  are 
fleeting,  and  that  the  Raas  dance  is  the  greatest 
dance  that  ever  was  invented. 

THE  LEPER8  IN  JERUSALEM. 

In  my  rambles  about  Jerusalem  I passed  on 
several  occasions  through  the  quarter  of  the 
Lepers.  Apart  from  the  interest  attached  to  thia 
unfortunate  class  of  beings  (arising  from  the  fre- 
quent allusion  made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures), 
there  is  much  in  their  appearance  and  mode  of 
life  to  attract  attention  and  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  the  stranger.  Dirt  and  disease  go  revolting- 
ly  together  here ; gaunt  famine  stalks  through 
the  streets  ; a constant  moan  of  suffering  swells 
upon  the  air,  and  sin  broods  darkly  over  the 
ruin  it  has  wrought  in  that  gloomy  and  ill-fated 
spot.  Wasted  forms  sit  in  the  doorways ; faces 
covered  with  white  scales  and  sightless  eyes  are 
turned  upward;  skeleton  arms,  distorted  and 
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isilh  the  wlt *ge*  of  lepi o*j,  xtc  out- 
stretched  from  the  foul,  moving  mai^r,  and  a 
Uw  fiwwl  4*  htfttfd;  she  how  I of  the  strirkvn  fur 
slots  i Alms,  oh,  stranger,  for  the  tort  of  God ' 
thaw  in  ftel  the  mesrwrablo  destroy  et \ ,dm*  to 
prolong  tbie  dreary  and  hopeless  j&muy  i Look 
upon  itr  stranger,  you  who  wsdk  forth  in  *11 
yoor  {tilde  gaa  strength  and  br*4the  the  fre*  h act 
of  heftvm ; you  who  twv*  never  known  *vh at  it 
r*  to  he  shunned  hr  yoor  ja  a {fling 

Unclean  and  accursed : you  who  (deep)  yaurftelf 
Mtbfetft,  with,  all  th\5  blebsmgs* that  Grid  has  git  cn 
few  upon  earth  , look  upon  it  ami  learn  that 
ifrw  is  a beyond  all  that  \ou  have  £*Hg 

;**msd  m font  eJootr<te*t  hour*— a mtwrtfy  tlmt 
can  AtiU  be  endured  ; learn  tluii  evert  tfrft  fjfeper, 
with  (bath  gnawing  at  trie  vti&N  and  anceaatng 
tortures  in  His  blood,  ea.vt  put  fnijp  the  society 
oC  hU  ieUow-irtsin,  fortiiddivn  t-t>  touch  m jfnemh 
ship  or  tarifetrlton  the  hand  of  tile  anfi&intird*  still 
straggles:  for  life,  and  deems  each  hour  ptt*c ions 
that  keeps  him  from  the  jp’avc*. 

The  quarter  of  the  lepers  if?  a sad  and  irn- 
IVy  the  taws  of  the  land,  which 
Vfrtfgri  exited  fram  scriptural  times,  they  a re  bo- 
fr.yctt  all:  actml  'i&ihM&X  with  their  follow- 
m^n.  yet  there  scenic  to  he  uiv  prohibition  to 
their  going  r/Ul  beyond  the  trills  of  Jeiwxterft^ 
imi  hedging  'tfj  the  rood-side  Near  I he  gate 
Zvuu  on  the  way  to  .’Bethlehem.  I saw  m-ah? 
of  tbrm  sitting  on  the- rock#.  their  hideous  faces 
uncovered.  thrusting  forth  their  scaly  hands  for 
•shw*  Then  hum  Are  rudely'  constructed  nf 
will  >vud  Muner,  seldom  with  moifc  than  one 
ai'Ufttiienf  and  this  so  'filthy  and  iosiltsame  that 
>1  set-meri  unfit  to  be  oebnp^ed  by  iU  -f 

ilwry  .ftrp-.and  'projuxocm,  whole  fhjntlit'«toirt*thef, 
wishoat  distinction  of  ; and  their  dreadful 
omiirdv  'b  perpetuated  from  gtmorclion  to  gen* 
and  the  gyyanK  of  the  ogtfd  end  tlie  dy- 
uig  are  raingfed  With  the  feeble  wtu l of  the  ypnng 
ili*t  arc  bntoght  forth  Iramlfcd  tor  a life  of  mis- 
ary  Strange  smd  rtrauiviful  VlwUghJU  anno,  in 
rim  ecmtempbitdn  of  the  enmiitirin  and  prnh- 
destiny  of  these  ill- fated  being)?-  Among 
««#  xn,?rry , there  inasr  be  sum* -sri  whose  brearts 
rite  pUwsr  Af  true  ‘ tcive  itf  jrnplanied  v hive  for 
woman  in  its  purest  atnae,  for  effepnng,  fur  oil 
dvr  ritide^ruife.fp.rf  of  domestic  life  which  the  nn~ 
are  ’capable  of  feeling  :«  yet  tbomed  never 
u*  exercise  the  atfer lions  Without  pcrpfctUflthig 
■i$w  **t*r$o ; some  too  in  wbern  there  are  hidden 
pfcttN’rs  of  mind,  unknown  *ave  to  themaeirev ; 
*S&nUvii>  With  anavntjing  aspira^ 

tfcm*;  a.  thirW  for  action  that  bums  within  im- 
W^uinglr^  m neve r'c-an  be  assuaged;  all  the 
mUng  psKnontf  tlutt  vane  igvplento/1  in  man  h>r 
gnrari  ami  noble  pirrpoee*,  nnvwr,  rifrv«rr  to  give 
<me  monient's  plefiaim*  atmtbeed  with  the  per- 
p»4uai  gloom  of  fhait  c«r?e  which  dwr*ll&‘  in  their 
Ufoed.  ; ■ v ... 

1 plodded  my  way  for  the  last  time  through 
this  den  nf  «h:lr^ning  sights,  a visum  of  human 
anmrry  wa»  impressed  upon  my  mind  lluif  lime 
can  col  eiTat*  1 parsed  wbftn  t!m  rays  nf  ih*> 
van  were  cold  ond  tin?  light  wks  dim  ; and  thet* 


cumo  gut  from  the  reeking  bovola  Ijrprnu^  nuim. 
gaunt  ivith  ^nniiie,  and  they  bwl  their 
bodies,  and  bowled  like  ; and  women  held 

out  their  loathsome  ami  .tcourmi  bab^.  ?,nd  ion 
away  the  rag#  that  wrveml  them,  and  printing 
ta  the  shapoisss  mns*.  sh nektvl  for  sin ii$r  Att 
:vr$%  &bp3LBfi  and  *w  and  4cnr»\y  whereat  I 
fcant ; and  .as  1 pa>^ed  iw,  cmiiblo  to  folfev#  * 
{h«^usnndth  part  ot‘  thr.  misery,  moans  of  despair 
and  howUng  curses  frdfovmi  tne,  tnd  Uu>  l^pert 
crawled  back  into  llvuir  hov«)ri  \o  rot  in  thrfU' 
Hlth  w»i  di*  when  f»od  Wdlnd  • \ j 7 . 

rm  fj^r  tw  $&•£  wstiteuxs; 

IN  t&r!y  mtt(m*r.  when  the  foime*  tv^re  m aif 
their  delicimte  f>p»hncse,  L«riinmtius,  albsrr 
the  toils  of  the  da^;  rjujtr^  ilm  ehy  irf 
and  vtundered  forth  into  the  m^ghborvng  h»;Jds 
'A to  be  Kumfefcd  xm.  the  ^ounxla  ot  t}n\  disUnt 
populace  grew*  farntcr  or\  Iris  vfurH*,.  mil  the  beauty 
of  nature  the  ieuing  stUi  uwMhi^icd  a 

train  pi  Iheught*'  ewrmectoa  with  vhe  passing 
glories  of  ihe  ^nitne  before  him,  and  ilvs  irunx 
hility  and.  diangCs  that  ygiiieri  eitnri^hed  wtth  the 
all  ihftt^  in  fau  mnl  he.au tifal 
There  came  ovoj  ritro  srjddeiii.ng  retJeeriun^. 
secsiling  the  liiri/ftinr  of  lip?  own  Tufa  Lwiehrio.  , 
«»d  he  thought  how  gradually  her  smile,  like 
i he  iigbl  /f  !i  ftyrlight  ety  grew  fainter  *nd 
iiriftter^  Much  he  feaml  all  would  be  jhil> 
jsoori— dark  to  Ime  i Uibt  hrs.cbdd  hcr^df  wr*ruW 
be  a shadow  , her  voice  but  s dairy  «nnav  *n 
naho  fleeting  fother  <>ff  in  his  memory,  till  ii 
mingtod,  And  wits  lost  lot  over,  m Urn  mu rraun 
of  the  infinite  ParG 

He  had  8lrtv»m  to  tnirii^ter  to  her  ruin  fort* 
and  nmnsetnetity,  vet  toys,  and  ewp%\  (h>wen, 
were  neglected  hriWp  <»r  but  moment- 

ary phwt-nirc  ; and  ev  Via*  gloom  riotfprrmd  upon 
him — ^upon  all ; for  this  was  not  Iris  only  gri^f ; 
ever  as  the  child  dro<iped  more  and  wor*,  I tiers 
came  anguish  over  cottjtUerisri^  of  another, 
wliom  he  hned  dearer  l hah  Ixft  U/iell 

Lxuirentins  lmd  Wguo  fa  In  sir  act  :hjk  Lutchsen 
tn  tha  milirnMite  of  reading  She  had  jcamcil 
•with  riiviriilyv at  least  in  day^of  health  am!  yJs fpr» 
arid  Oven  that  uumriu'/  reminding  him  nf  some 
wknuscrtpt  which  he  bird  idinwin  her,  with  iu 
illuraitwt turns  oml  la rgu  initial  letters  , she  bad 
besought  Vum  to  deeiga' ,f ot  hot  some  of  its 
wrirri'S  that  might  k^cp  them  by  her,  and 
look  at  them,  and  learn  thorn — when  *h*  wu» 
well  agjiin  • 

In  his  walk,  be  biraul  n htn.1  singing  in  a wood 
Close  by  ? (t  Wafe  ‘4' - iti.frjry  -stfairr,  but  it  made 
htni-.s?«lder,  reminded  him  nf 

o tita^  riot  long  ;i^tk  on  that  rery  upotr  when 
with  a fair  tuiinpanion  *nu  hta  arm,  he  moment- 
arily led  her  aside,  and  pointed  out  to  her  hi 
living  letters  her  avut a gsoile  mmi©.  carved  *>w 
(he  hark  bf  a young  tree  \ ; . 

Now,  tVmkjng  also  tb  gratify  his  driUI,  step, 
ping  oni  of  the  patiu  he  mojgraved  some  Itettesv 
on  the  rind  of  » beech-tre* 

. Ht  tnwlri  have  oatv«H<  ber  unmi  . 

ebw”— but  frig  hand  eltppe^l  jd'tht'wyyty- 
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so  he  made  it  another  word.  Then,  cutting  a 
square  of  bark  from  the  tree,  he  folded  it  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  returned  home. 

Pleased  was  the  little  girl  when  she  heard  her 
father's  step,  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
take  his  present.  But,  even  as  he  told  her  of 
the  carved  letters,  her  eyes  became  dim,  and  she 
said  she  was  “ a- weary and  then,  as  she 
saw  her  mother  turn  away,  and  her  father  look 
strangely  at  her,  she  put  out  her  hand  feebly  for 
the  letters,  and,  placing  them  beneath  her  pillow 
said  “she  would  *look  at  them  by-and-by:” 
and  no  doubt  she  did  so,  for  she  had  become 
during  her  illness  an  angel  in  truth  and  gentle- 
ness : but  it  must  have  been  in  heaven  that  she 
read  them,  for  she  died  that  night ! 

Laurentius  bowed  down  with  grief ; but,  after 
a time,  he  arose,  and  went  to  his  usual  occupa- 
tion; and,  one  day,  casting  his  eyes  upon  the 
cover,  in  which  he  had  wrapped  the  beech-rind, 
he  perceived  that  the  cut  edges  of  the  letters  had 
stained  the  outlines  of  a word  upon  the  paper. 
That  word  was  “ Light’’ — the  talisman  that  led 
to  a mighty  discovery — the  “ Open  sesame”  of 
an  infinite  store-room  of  Thought  and  of  Intelli- 
gence. 

Thus,  ran  the  tale — for  it  is  an  old  one,  and  in 
telling  it  we  have  indulged  in  a few  particulars 
— thus  was  printing  invented. 

But  not  to  Haerlem  only,  but  to  Mentz  and  to 
Strasburg  has  been  assigned  the  honor  of  this 
discovery.  Very  earnest  at  one  time  was  the 
controversy,  and  each  locality  had  certain  pre- 
tensions to  enforce. 

Laurentius,  sometimes  called  “ Coster,”  from 
his  office  in  the  cathedral  at  Haerlem,  has  the 
prior  claim.  From  the  rude  hints  he  had  now 
obtained,  he  perfected  a sort  of  press,  or  rather 
wooden  stamp,  on  which  he  cut  his  liters.  He 
impressed  one  side  of  his  sheets  only,  pasting 
the  unlettered  surfaces  together,  to  render  their 
appearance  more  sightly.  The  earliest  of  his 
essays  was  long  considered  to  be  a work  enti- 
tled, Speculum  Nostra  Salutisy  subsequently, 
however,  a book  was  discovered,  supposed  to  be 
the  first  specimen  of  printing.  It  was  an  Hora- 
rium,  impressed  on  parchment,  of  eight  pages 
only,  containing  the  Alphabet,  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
the  Apostle’s  Creed,  and  three  other  prayers. 
It  was  the  rudest  thing  in  the  world — such  as 
the  first  specimen  in  a new  discovery  might  in- 
dicate— as  primitive  almost  as  the  first  steam- 
engine.  It  had  no  numbers  to  the  leaves — no 
distinctive  marks  or  points  : the  lines  were  un- 
even, and  of  various  lengths  ; nay  the  very  shape 
of  the  pages  differed,  some  being  rhombodial, 
some  square,  some  angular.  This  might  be 
about  a.d.  1430. 

Previous  to  this  era,  wood  engraving,  a sister 
art,  had  been  invented.  In  connection  with  it, 
a curious  circumstance  has  lately  come  to  light. 

The  earliest  supposed  specimen,  bearing  date 
a.d.  1423,  was  a representation  of  St.  Christo- 
pher, carrying  the  infant  Jesus.  However,  about 
seven  years  since,  an  ancient  print  was  discover- 
ed at  Malines,  on  the  lid  of  an  old  chest,  of  a 


religious  subject,  dated  a.d.  1418.  It  was  pur- 
chased for  twenty  pounds,  by  the  conservator  of 
the  Royal  Library,  in  Brussels,  and  is  a far 
more  curious  and  better-finished  specimen  than 
that  of  St.  Christopher,  which  is,  we  believe,  in 
the  possession  of  Earl  Spenser. 

Playing  cards  are  said  to  be  of  an  earlier  date 
— first  painted,  they  were  supposed  to  be  print- 
ed toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Hence  sprang  the  engraving  of  the  images  of 
saints  on  wood. 

Haerlem  was  not  long  permitted  to  boast  the 
undisputed  possession  of  so  valuable  an  art  as 
printing.  The  invention,  in  spite  of  all  attempts 
to  conceal  its  nature,  was  pirated.  It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  that  a workman  of  Laurentius  fled 
to  Strasburg.  At  all  events,  Geinsfleich,  al- 
leged to  be  the  elder  brother  of  Guttenberg,  set 
up  a printing  machine  in  connection  with  the 
latter,  in  this  town.  This  undertaking,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  fruitless — nay,  utterly  fail- 
ed— for  there  is  no  proof  of  any  book  being 
printed  at  Strasburg  till  after  a.d.  1462,  the  date 
of  the  general  dispersion  of  the  printers. 

Guttenburg  shortly  afterward  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Mentz.  This  city  was  undoubtedly 
the  scene  of  that  improvement  in  the  art  which 
amounted  to  a second  invention,  and  endued  it 
with  a vitality  which  may  be  said  to  have  ren- 
dered it  immortal.  It  was  the  application  of 
movable  metal  types,  instead  of  the  old,  fixed 
wooden  ones— an  improvement  still  further  en- 
hanced by  the  use  of  cast,  instead  of  cut  letters  ; 
and  here  for  the  first  tune  appears  on  the  scene 
John  Fust,  or  Faust. 

Faust,  or  Faustus,  is  a name  memorable  alike 
in  truth  or  fable.  Marlow  and  Goethe,  in  un- 
dying verse,  have  immortalized  their  hero  ; but 
the  Faust  of  history  is  no  less  famous,  and  stands 
forth,  in  connection  with  the  superstition  and 
fears  of  an  age  that  saw  in  his  perfection  of  a 
wonderful  art,  something  ominous  of  an  alliance 
with  the  Enemy  of  Mankind. 

With  John  Guttenburg,  did  Faust,  an  eminent 
and  enterprising  citizen  of  Mentz,  associate  him- 
self as  partner  in  the  first  printing  press ; while 
his  own  energies  and  pecuniary  resources,  com- 
bined with  the  skill  and  practical  knowledge  of 
his  coadjutor,  soon  gave  that  significancy  to  the 
discovery  that  immediately  rendered  it  famous 
throughout  the  world.  Wonderful  as  was  the 
power  of  Thought,  it  might  be  said  to  have  now 
acquired  an  omnipresent  and  all-pervading  vital- 
ity. Hitherto,  the  discoveries  of  science,  and 
the  experience  of  the  profoundest  minds,  were 
but  indented  upon  sand,  which  every  deluge  of 
barbarism  was  certain  to  efface ; now,  a security 
was  given  to  man — a sort  of  ark — which  should 
securely  float  down  the  tide  of  Time  to  the  re- 
motest ages  ; not  only  preserving  within  it  all 
that  was  most  precious  in  intellectual  acquisi- 
tion, but  containing  a talisman  which  should 
stay  or  at  least  divide,  the  stormiest  waters,  so 
that  the  good  and  the  true  should  henceforth 
pass  dry-shod  and  unharmed  among  them  1 

John  Faust,  citizen  of  Mentz,  having  amassed 
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considerable  wealth,  by  commercial  pursuits,  be- 
came stimulated  by  a nobler  ambition  than  that 
of  mere  acquisition,  and  was  desirous  of  devot- 
ing his  fortune  and  his  energies  to  some  system 
which,  though  it  might  benefit  him  in  a pecuni- 
ary view,  should  also  conduce  to  the  intellectual 
and  physical  advantages,  of  his  fellow-men. 
Long,  however,  did  he  muse  in  his  search  for  an 
efficient  mode  of  carrying  his  project  into  effect. 

One  evening  as  the  shades  of  twilight  were 
descending,  and  he  sat  alone,  deeply  absorbed  in 
thought,  upon  looking  up,  he  beheld  a tall,  dark 
form  before  him.  There  was  an  ominous  light 
in  the  eyes,  and  a wild  intelligence  on  the  dusky 
brow  of  the  stranger,  but  on  his  sunken  cheeks 
were  Care,  and  unrequited  Toil,  and  Famine. 

With  scarcely  a word  of  apology  for  his  in- 
trusion ; with  some  muttered  exclamation,  “ that 
he  had  at  length  found  the  man  he  had  long  been 
in  quest  of,”  Guttenburg — for  he  it  was — un- 
folded a small  packet,  and  spread  upon  the  table 
some  pieces  of  metal.  Faust  looked,  rather  than 
asked,  for  an  explanation.  The  stranger  placed 
the  dies  in  a kind  of  stamp,  painted  the  surfaces 
of  the  letters — for  such  they  were,  with  a dark 
fluid,  produced  a piece  of  vellum,  and  impressed 
upon  it  a short  sentence.  He  repeated  the  op- 
eration several  times,  on  each  occasion  compar- 
ing the  results.  He  then  displayed  a printed 
page — nay,  several  printed  pages — identical  in 
form,  words,  and  points,  such  as  no  scribe  could 
imitate  or  repeat — such  as  only  could  be  per- 
fected by  some  new  and  wonderful  art,  or  by 
magic.  When  Faust  had  sufficiently  admired 
the  production,  he  exclaimed,  “ That  such  a 
beautiful  invention  must  bring  its  own  reward, 
and  that  its  authors  must  speedily  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  wealthy  and  of  the  great.”  The 
stranger  made  no  reply.  He  took  a small  lamp 
from  his  vest,  of  a construction  that  seemed  to 
combine  the  excellences  of  all  the  latest  im- 
provements ; he  touched  the  wick  with  a match, 
it  lighted  up,  streaming  through  the  apartment, 
now  darkened  by  the  shades  of  evening,  then 
instantly  went  out. 

“ It  wants  oil — it  has  none,”  said  Faust. 

“ Behold  the  lamp !”  replied  Guttenberg,  again 
spreading  the  metal  types  before  Faust.  “ It 
wants  oil — will  you  supply  itl” 

“ I will.” 

That  night  the  bargain  was  struck — the  com- 
pact signed — the  lamp  was  lighted  ! 

That  lamp  had  the  power  of  infinite  multipli- 
cation. From  a little  star,  it  became  to  the 
world  a sun  ; it  pierced  through  the  thickest 
clouds  of  moral  and  mental  darkness ; it  was 
soon  reflected  by  other  lamps,  of  more  or  less 
intensity,  throughout  all  the  cities  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

For  some  years  Faust  and  Guttenberg  labored 
together.  Though  not  the  inventors,  they  stamp- 
ed this  art  with  a utility  that  rendered  it  univer- 
sal. It  was  in  many  senses  a fearful  innovation; 
it  swept  away  whole  centuries  of  conventional 
rights  and  monopolies.  Soon,  however,  it  di- 
rected itself  to  mightier  and  to  loftier  objects. 


These  were  the  magicians  ! and  at  one  time 
it  appeared  they  would  have  experienced  the 
fate  of  all  supposed  confederates  with  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness. 

Our  Faust  did  not  shut  himself  up  with  Wag- 
ner, to  discourse  of  “dry  philosophy ;”  nor  roam 
the  world  at  large  with  Mephistopheles,  to  in- 
dulge in  luxury,  or  share  the  witches’  banquet ; 
but  he  had  leagued  himself  with  the  unknown, 
mysterious  Guttenberg,  and  that  was  nearly  as- 
had.  He  wielded  a power  which  shook  the  con- 
ventional world  to  its  foundations. 

When  the  first  productions  of  the  two  print- 
ers came  out,  we  are  told  they  created  a vast 
sensation.  , Men  could  not  sufficiently  admire 
and  wonder  at  the  new  art ; the  most  accurate 
scribes,  and  the  best  judges  of  chirography,  were 
astonished  at  the  exact  similitude  of  each  copy 
of  an  impression ; they  had  no  idea  of  the  means 
— at  least,  the  greater  portion  of  them— by  which 
this  identity  of  character  was  produced,  for  the 
operations  of  the  printing-press  were  guarded 
and  watched  over  with  jealous  and  mysterious 
solicitude* 

If  Faust  eschewed  magic,  we  can  not  deny 
but  that  he  loved  mystery.  Thus,  in  a most 
splendid  edition  of  Tully's  Offices^  which  issued 
from  his  establishment,  he  declared,  in  an  ap- 
pendix, “ That  the  book  was  not  executed  by 
means  of  ink,  nor  a quill,  nor  a brazen  pen,  but 
by  a wonderfully  beautiful  art !” 

Books,  and  editions  of  books,  were  now  pub- 
lished  from  the  press  at  Mentz,  comprising  hun- 
dreds of  volumes,  identical  in  every  respect — 
nay,  even  to  the  slightest  error,  or  smallest 
typographical  mark.  Gradually,  the  admiration 
of  the  public  yielded  to  a sort  of  superstitious 
wonder ; then,  to  fear — to  hate.  Many,  too, 
were  personally  interested  in  denouncing  the 
new  art.  Fanaticism  and  ignorance  set  earnest- 
ly to  work ; the  passions  of  an  uneducated  pop- 
ulace were  speedily  aroused  ; neither  witches 
nor  wizards  had  ceased  to  be  believed  in,  nor 
persecuted  ; and  there  was  in  the  legends  of 
the  people  many  a wild  tale  of  supernatural 
agency. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  scribes  to  il- 
luminate and  embellish  some  of  the  ancient  man- 
uscripts. Faust,  to  enhance  the  value  of  his 
impressions,  had  in  some  degree  followed  their 
example ; he  had  introduced  colored  inks  ; in 
many  of  his  books  the  red  hue  predominated. 

This  was  conclusive  ; little  further  proof  was 
required  by  his  enemies ; for  here  was  displayed 
the  very  signs  by  which  he  had  contracted  his 
compact  with  the  Evil  One.  The  populace  of 
Mentz  rose  in  tumult.  In  vain*  he  addressed  the 
municipality ; his  house  was  invaded,  his  presses 
were  destroyed,  his  business  suspended — nay, 
it  is  even  said  he  was  obliged  for  a time  to  shel- 
ter himself  in  concealment  from  the  fury  of  the 
rioters. 

But  Truth  prevailed  again  ; the  violence  of 
the  populace  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen, 
and  the  printing-press  resumed  with  increased 
vigor  its  operations.  But  Faust  and  Gutten- 
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berg  had  quarreled ; they  were  no  longer  to  be 
associates.  The  man  of  genius  and  the  man 
of  enterprise  separated  ; each  betook  himself  to 
his  own  path  ; the  mighty  secret  was  divulged, 
and  the  press,  the  deadliest  enemy  of  monopoly, 
whether  scientific  or  political,  became  patent  to 
all  mankind. 

Faust,  in  union  with  other  partners,  issued 
many  works  from  his  establishment.  There  iB 
a love  story,  too,  connected  with  this  art,  with 
his  daughter,  the  gentle  Christina ; but  we  will 
not  tell  it  now,  lest  we  be  accused  of  romaac- 
ing. 

Faust  lived  to  witness  many  of  the  mighty 
effects  of  the  science  which  he  had  so  materially 
promoted.  He  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  ener- 
gy— a master-spirit  in  his  time — one  of,  if  not 
the  last  of,  the  magicians  ; for  the  night  clouds 
were  breaking  up,  and  the  mighty  revelations 
of  new  truths,  as  they  rose,  shone  with  the  clear 
light  of  stars,  and  startled  not  with  the  same 
fears  and  superstitions  as  they  did  of  old ! 

DO  WE  EVER  FORGET  1 

(FSOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SEYGUERN,  BY  A.  J.) 

ONE  of  the  most  startling  and  mysterious  phe- 
nomena of  our  nature  is  the  sudden  revival 
of  the  recollection  of  scenes,  events,  and  thoughts 
which  had  apparently  been  long  forgotten.  In 
many  instances  we  can  explain  this  by  the  law 
of  association  ; but  not  unfrequently  the  recol- 
lection flashes  without  warning  upon  the  mind. 
It  is  as  though  we  had  been  gazing  out  into  the 
blank  darkness,  wrhicb,  lighted  up  all  at  once  by 
a sudden  flash,  should  become  a theatre  upon 
which  the  minutest  events  of  our  past  life  are 
re-enacted. 

Phenomena  of  this  kind,  more  or  less  distinctly 
marked,  occur  in  the  experience  of  every  indi- 
vidual, in  his  ordinary  and  normal  states.  But 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  great  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  latent  capabilities  of  the  mind 
by  its  action  when  physical  disease  has  induced 
changes  in  the  conditions  which  regulate  its  man- 
ifestation. The  bodily  organs,  in  their  healthy 
state,  seem  to  act  as  checks  and  limitations  upon 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  somewhat  as  the 
balance-wheel  of  a watch  checks  and  regulates 
the  uncoiling  of  the  spring.  We  do  not  know 
how  rapidly  the  wheels  may  be  impelled,  until 
this  check  is  taken  off  The  balance-wheel  makes 
the  watch  move  in  time  ; and  it  may  be  the  limit- 
ations of  the  bodily  organs  only  which  compel 
the  mind  to  act  in  reference  to  time.  A disem- 
bodied spirit  may  have  as  little  to  do  with  time 
as  with  space.  To  all  spirits,  in  their  degree,  as 
well  as  to  the  Supreme  Spirit,  one  day  may,  in 
the  most  literal  acceptation  of  the  words,  be  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a thousand  years  as  one  day ; 
so  that  in  the  future  life  we  may  continually  live 
over  again  every  portion  of  our  past  existence, 
not  piecemeal,  and  fragmentarily,  but  as  an  un- 
divided whole  ; just  as  the  eye  takes  in  at  a single 
glance  the  whole  prospect  before  it,  no  matter 
though  it  be  bounded  only  by  the  remotest  dis- 
tance from  which  the  farthest  ray  of  light  has 


come,  which  has  been  coasting  earthward  since 
creation. 

Something  of  this  sort  has  been  remarked  by 
those  few  who  have  so  nearly  overpassed  the 
boundaries  between  the  present  and  the  future 
life,  that  they  have  won  a glimpse  into  that  “ un- 
discovered country  from  whose  bourne/’  the 
great  Dramatist  assumes,  falsely  perhaps,  “no 
traveler  returns.”  De  Quincy,  the  “ English 
Opium  Eater,”  relates  an  incident  of  this  kind 
of  a friend  who  was  once  at  the  point  of  death 
by  drowning.  At  the  moment  when  she  was  on 
the  verge  of  death  she  saw  her  whole  life,  down 
to  its  most  minute  and  apparently  most  trivial  in- 
cident, arrayed  before  her,  as  in  a mirror  ; and 
at  the  same  time  she  felt  within  herself  the  sod- 
den development  of  a faculty  for  comprehending 
the  whole  and  every  part.  And  he  intimates  that 
the  possibility  of  this  mighty  development  is  con- 
firmed by  experiences  of  his  own  during  that 
abnormal  relation  between  his  spiritual  and  phys- 
ical nature,  which  had  been  induced  by  the  use 
of  opium.  Abercrombie  relates  the  case  of  a boy 
who  at  the  age  of  four  years  was  rendered  in- 
sensible by  some  violence,  which  fractured  the 
skull.  In  this  state  he  underwent  the  operation 
of  trepanning.  After  his  recovery  he  retained 
no  recollection  of  the  operation  or  of  the  acci- 
dent which  occasioned  it.  More  than  ten  years 
after,  he  was  seized  with  a violent  fever,  during 
which  he  became  delirious.  And  now  the  faint 
traces  made  so  long  ago  upon  his  consciousness 
— traces  so  faint  that  there  was  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect their  existence — were  brought  out  under  the 
fierce  alchemy  of  disease  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness, and  he  related  the  whole  occurrence 
with  the  utmost  minuteness. 

One  of  the  most  common  phenomena  in  respect 
to  old  age  is  the  re-awakening  of  the  dormant 
recollections  of  childhood.  Many  cases  are  on 
record  of  emigrants  who  have  left  our  German 
Fatherland,  and  have  sought  anew  home  in  Amer- 
ica, at  so  early  an  age  as  to  have  forgotten  their 
native  language  ; but  when,  often  in  the  ex- 
treincst  age,  they  lay  upon  the  bed  of  death,  those 
long-forgotten  words  came  back  to  their  recol- 
lection, and  their  latest  prayers  were  breathed  in 
that  language  in  which  their  cradle-hymns  were 
sung.  One  of  the  most  aflfecting  and  truthful 
delineations  in  modern  fiction  is  that  in  the  beau- 
tiful English  novel  “ Mary  Barton,”  where  the 
aged  peasant  woman,  when  just  passing  the 
boundaries  of  the  better  land,  lives  over  again 
the  days  of  her  childhood. 

Carsten  Niebuhr,  the  Oriental  traveler,  father 
of  our  beloved  historian  and  statesman,  furnishes 
a striking  example  of  the  revived  recollection  of 
scenes  and  events  long  past.  When  old  and 
blind,  and  so  feeble  that  he  had  barely  strength 
to  be  borne  from  his  bed  to  his  chair,  the  dim 
remembrances  of  his  early  adventures  thronged 
before  his  memory  with  such  vividness,  that  they 
painted  themselves  as  pictures  upon  his  sight- 
less eyeballs.  As  be  lay  upon  his  bed,  pictures 
of  the  gorgeous  Orient  flashed  upon  his  darkness 
as  distinctly  as  though  he  had  just  closed  his 
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eyes  to  shut  them  out  for  an  instant.  The  cloud- 
less blue  of  the  Eastern  heavens  bending  by  day 
over  the  broad  deserts,  and  studded  by  night 
with  southern  constellations,  shone  as  vividly 
before  him,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a century,  as 
they  did  upon  the  first  Chaldean  shepherds  whom 
they  won  to  the  worship  of  the  hosts  of  heaven ; 
and  he  discoursed  with  strange  and  thrilling 
eloquence  upon  those  scenes  which  thus  in  the 
hours  of  stillness  and  darkness  were  reflected 
upon  his  inmost  soul. 

The  case  of  Tcnnent,  a well-known  American 
clergyman  of  the  last  century,  opens  up  many 
interesting  trains  of  thought ; but  none  more 
worthy  of  consideration  than  this  of  the  sudden 
revival  of  recollection.  He  was  attacked  by  a 
dangerous  illness,  occasioned,  apparently,  by  se- 
vere and  protracted  study.  One  morning,  after 
his  life  had  been  despaired  of,  while  conversing 
in  Latin  with  his  brother,  he  suddenly  became 
insensible,  and,  to  all  appearance,  dead.  His 
funeral  was  appointed,  after  the  usual  interval. 
But  his  physician,  who  was  an  intimate  friend, 
refused  to  believe  that  he  could  be  dead  ; which 
conviction  was  somewhat  supported  by  the  aver- 
ment of  one  of  the  persons  who  assisted  in  lay- 
ing out  the  body,  that  he  thought  he  had  per- 
ceived a slight  warmth  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 
So  earnest  was  the  physician  that  the  funeral 
was  postponed  ; the  time  was  again  appointed, 
anti  again  and  again  the  friend  pleaded  for  a 
little  delay — first  an  hour,  then  half  an  hour, 
then  a quarter — but  still  no  signs  of  life  appear- 
ed, and  it  was  determined  that  the  ceremony 
should  proceed.  But  just  at  the  supreme  mo- 
ment the  sunken  eyelids  were  raised  for  an  in- 
stant, and  a deep  groan  sounded  from  the  livid 
lips,  and  the  body  became  once  more  an  appa- 
rent corpse.  An  hour  passed  away,  and  an- 
other groan  was  heard,  and  again  the.  body  sunk 
into  apparent  death.  Another  hour,  and  there  was 
another  groan,  followed  now  by  slight  tokens  of 
returning  life.  The  feeble  spark  was  carefully 
tended,  and  the  patient  was  slowly  restored  to 
health.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  his  mem- 
ory was  a complete  blank.  The  past  was  as 
entirely  forgotten  as  though  he  had  drank  of  the 
waters  of  Lethe.  One  day,  seeing  his  sister 
reading,  he  asked  her  what  it  was  that  she  held 
in  her  hand.  On  being  answered  that  it  was 
the  Bible,  he  rejoined,  “What  is  the  Bible  1 I 
do  not  know  what  you  mean.*'  In  every  respect, 
as  far  as  acquired  knowledge  was  concerned,  he 
was  a child  again.  Slowly  and  laboriously  he 
recommenced  his  education,  beginning  at  the 
simplest  rudiments.  He  was  one  day  reading 
an  elementary  Latin  hook,  with  the  brother  with 
whom  he  was  speaking  in  that  language  at  the 
time  of  his  apparent  decease,  when  all  at  once 
he  stopped  as  though  he  had  received  a sudden 
shock,  and  declared  that  the  book  seemed  famil- 
iar to  him.  In  a very  short  time  the  vail  was 
w holly  lifted,  and  his  past  acquirements  and  ex- 
perience became  once  more  portions  of  his  con- 
scious being.  During  all  this  time,  as  he  uni- 
formly asserted,  he  hat!  the  most  intense  anJ 
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vivid  recollection  of  all  that  transpired  during 
those  days  of  apparent,  or,  as  he  firmly  believed, 
of  real  death.  He  dared  not,  he  said,  relate  fully 
what  he  had  witnessed  in  that  spirit-land  ; but 
an  account  of  it  would  he  found  among  his  pa- 
pers after  his  decease.  That  event,  however, 
took  place  during  tho  disturbances  of  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  these  papers,  by 
a scries  of  singular  accidents,  were  lost  before 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  executor,  and  so 
were  never  examined.  But  if  his  own  testimony 
— the  testimony  of  a man  of  unimpeached  vera- 
city, who  for  more  than  half  a century  thereafter 
maintained  a character  of  remarkable  soberness 
and  circumspection — is  to  be  relied  upon,  his  soul 
passed  from  the  body  and  entered  the  world  of 
spirits,  where  he  stood  in  the  full  presence  of 
that  ineffable  glory  upon  which  no  man  may  look 
and  live.  Did  he,  in  fact,  pass  those  viewless 
portals  which,  wc  are  told,  deny  all  return  ? 
Was  his  recall  to  life  a new  birth  from  the  dead? 
Who  knows  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  bearings  of  this  case  of 
Tennent  upon  the  subject  of  dreams  and  trances, 
or  apparent  death,  it  is  certain  that  a forgetful- 
ness apparently  as  absolute  as  can  be  conceived, 
was  in  fact  only  apparent;  that  the  light  from 
his  past  existence  was  invisible  only  because  ob- 
scured by  the  brighter  light  from  the  spirit-land ; 
just  as  the  faint  stars  arc  invisible  when  con- 
cealed by  the  obscuring  daylight,  and  wait  to  be 
revealed  when  that  shall  he  withdrawn.  It  is 
one  of  those  numerous  instances  which  go  far 
toward  warranting  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  absolute  forgetfulness ; that  every 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  is  ineffaceable, 
every  inscription  incapable  of  obliteration.  A 
vail  may  he  drawn  between  the  nftcr-conscious- 
ness  and  the  inscription,  the  characters  may  be 
filled  up ; hut  this  vail  is  ready  at  any  moment 
to  be  withdrawn,  the  filling  up  to  fall  away,  when 
the  characters  will  become  as  legible  as  when 
first  traced 

There  is  another  well-authenticated  case,  in 
Borne  respects  still  more  striking,  showing  as  it 
does  how  slight  may  be  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  mind,  which  shall  yet  prove  to  be  inef- 
faceable. A poor  servant-girl  in  a German  town, 
was  attacked  by  a violent  fever.  She  was  unable 
to  read  or  write,  but  during  the  paroxysms  of 
her  disease  she  became  possessed — so  the  priests 
said — by  a very  polyglot  devil.  She  would  keep 
spouting  forth  in  a loud  and  monotonous  voice 
unconnected  sentences  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew. Sheet  after  sheet  of  these  ravings  was 
taken  down  ; but  those  who  attempted  to  find 
the  elucidation  of  some  deep  mysteries  in  this 
Babel  of  unknown  tongues,  got  their  labor  for 
their  pains.  At  length  her  physician  determined 
to  trace  out  her  antecedents.  He  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  that,  many  years  before,  while  a 
mere  child,  she  had  been  employed  as  a servant 
by  a learned  ecclesiastic,  whose  habit  it  was  to 
pace  up  and  down  a passage  in  his  house,  com- 
municating with  the  kitchen,  and  read  aloud  hi* 
favorite  books.  These  scattered  and  unconnected 
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phrases,  caught  in  the  intervals  of  her  labor,  were 
now  reproduced  by  her,  after  an  interval  of  many  j 
years.  Passage  after  passage  of  the  notes  taken 
down  from  her  feverish  lips  was  identified  among 
the  old  priest’s  favorite  authors  ; so  that  not  the 
least  doubt  remained  as  to  the  origin  of  the  girl’s 
•*  possession.” 

Coleridge,  in  speaking  of  this  case,  adds  to  it 
one  of  the  weightiest  comments  ever  uttered. 
This  instance,  he  says,  “ contributes  to  make  it 
even  probable  that  all  thoughts  are  in  themselves 
imperishable  ; and  that  if  the  intelligent  faculty 
should  be  rendered  more  comprehensive” — (and 
that  this  is  probable,  the  instance  cited  above 
from  the  Opium  Eater  shows  conclusively) — “ it 
would  require  only  a different  and  apportioned 
organization — the  body  celestial  instead  of  the 
body  terrestrial — to  bring  before  every  human 
soul  the  collective  experience  of  his  whole  past 
existence.  And  this — this,  perchance , is  the  dread 
Book  of  Judgment  in  whose  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics every  idle  word  is  recorded.  Yea,  in 
the  very  nature  of  a living  spirit  it  may  be  more 
possible  that  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away, 
than  that  a single  act,  a single  thought,  should 
be  loosened  or  lost  from  that  living  chain  of 
causes,  to  all  whose  links,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, the  free  will,  our  only  absolute  self,  is 
co-extensive  and  co-present.” 

It  is  no  idle  question — 44  Do  we  ever  forget?” 

BLEAK  HOUSE.* 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


CHAPTER  XXX. — Esther's  Narrative. 

RICHARD  had  been  gone  away  some  time, 
when  a visitor  came  to  pass  a few  days  with 
its.  It  was  an  elderly  lady.  It  was  Mrs.  Wood- 
oourt,  who,  having  come  from  Wales  to  stay  with 
Mrs.  Bayham  Badger,  and  having  written  to  my 
Guardian,  “by  her  son  Allan’s  desire,”  to  report 
that  she  had  heard  from  him,  and  that  he  was 
well,  “ and  sent  his  kind  remembrances  to  all  of 
as,”  had  been  invited  by  my  Guardian  to  make 
a visit  to  Bleak  House.  She  staid  with  us  near- 
ly three  weeks.  Sho  took  very  kindly  to  me,  and 
was  extremely  confidential ; so  much  so  that 
sometimes  she  almost  made  me  uncomfortable. 
I had  no  right,  I know  very  well,  to  be  uncom- 
fortable because  she  confided  in  me,  and  I felt  it 
was  unreasonable;  still,  with  all  I could  do,  I 
could  not  quite  help  it. 

She  was  such  a sharp  little  lady,  and  used  to 
»it  with  her  hands  folded  in  each  other,  looking 
so  very  watchful  while  she  talked  to  me,  that 
perhaps  I found  that  rather  irksome.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  her  being  so  upright  and  trim ; though  I 
don’t  think  it  was  that,  because  l thought  that 
quaintly  pleasant.  Nor  can  it  have  been  the 
general  expression  of  her  face,  which  was  very 
sparkling  and  pretty  for  an  old  lady.  I don’t 
know  what  it  was.  Or  at  least  if  I do,  now,  I 
thought  I did  not  then.  Or  at  least — but  it  don’t 
matter. 

Of  a night  when  I was  going  up-stairs  to  bed, 
* Continued  from  the  December  Number. 


\ she  would  invite  me  into  her  room,  where  she 
j sat  before  the  fire  in  a great  chair;  and,  dear 
me,  she  would  tell  me  about  Morgan  ap  Kerrig 
until  I was  quite  low-spirited  ! Sometimes  she 
recited  a few  verses  from  Crumlinwallinwer  and 
the  Mewlinw'illinwodd  (if  those  are  the  right 
names,  which  I dare  say  they  are  not),  and 
would  become  quite  fiery  with  the  sentiments 
they  expressed.  Though  I never  knew*  what  they 
were  (being  in  Welsh)  further  than  that  they 
were  highly  eulogistic  of  the  lineage  of  Morgan 
ap  Kerrig. 

44  So,  Miss  Summerson,”  she  would  say  to  rae, 
with  stately  triumph,  44  this,  you  see,  is  the  for- 
tune inherited  by  my  son.  Wherever  my  son 
goes,  he  can  claim  kindred  with  Ap  Kerrig.  He 
may  not  have  money,  but  he  always  has  what  h* 
much  better — family,  my  dear.” 

I had  my  doubts  of  their  caring  so  very  much 
for  Morgan  ap  Kerrig,  in  India  and  China;  but 
of  course  I never  expressed  them.  I used  to  say 
it  was  a great  thing  to  be  so  highly  connected. 

44  It  is,  my  dear,  a great  thing,”  Mrs.  Wood- 
court  would  reply.  44  It  has  its  disadvantages  ; 
my  son’s  choice  of  a wife,  for  instance,  is  limited 
by  it;  but  the  matrimonial  choice  of  the  Royal 
family  is  limited,  in  much  the  same  manner.” 

Then  she  would  pat  me  on  the  arm  and  smooth 
my  dress,  as  much  as  to  assure  me  that  she  had 
a goed  opinion  of  me,  the  distance  between  us 
notwithstanding. 

“Poor  Mr.  Woodcourt,  my  dear,”  she  would 
say,  and  always  with  some  emotion,  for  with  her 
lofty  pedigree  she  had  a very  affectionate  heart, 
44  was  descended  from  a great  Highland  family, 
the  Mac  Coorts  of  Mac  Coort.  He  served  his 
king  and  country  as  an  officer  in  the  Royal  High- 
landers, and  he  died  on  the  field.  My  son  is  one 
of  the  last  representatives  of  two  old  families. 
With  the  blessing  of  Heaven  he  will  set  them  up 
again,  and  unite  them  with  another  old  family.** 

It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  try  to  change  the 
subject,  a9  I used  to  try— only  for  the  sake  ot 
novelty— -or  perhaps  because — but  I need  not  be 
so  particular.  Mrs.  Woodcourt  never  would  let 
me  change  it. 

44  My  dear,”  she  said,  one  night,  44  you  have  se 
much  sense,  and  you  look  at  the  world  in  a quiet 
manner  so  superior  to  your  time  of  life,  that  it  is 
a comfort  to  me  to  talk  to  you  about  these  fam- 
ily matters  of  mine.  You  don’t  know  much  of 
my  son,  my  dear ; but  you  know  enough  of  him, 
I dare  say,  to  recollect  him  ?” 

44  Yes,  ma’am.  I recollect  him.” 

*4  Yes,  my  dear.  Now,  my  dear,  I think  you 
are  a judge  of  character,  and  I should  like  to 
have  your  opinion  of  him?” 

44 0,  Mrs.  'Woodcourt!”  said  I,  44 that  is  so 
difficult.” 

41  Why  is  it  so  difficult,  my  dear?”  she  re- 
turned. 44 1 don’t  see  it  myself.” 

44  To  give  an  opinion — ” 

44 On  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  my  dear. 
That'*  true.” 

I didn’t  mean  that;  because  Mr.  Woodcourt 
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lad  been  at  our  house  a good  deal  altogether, 
.tud  had  become  quite  intimate  with  my  Guard- 
ian. I said  so.  and  added  that  he  seemed  to  be 
very  clever  in  his  profession — we  thought — and 
that  his  kindness  and  gentleness  to  Miss  Flite 
were  above  all  praise. 

“ You  do  him  justice !”  said  Mrs.  Woodcourt, 
pressing  my  hand.  You  define  him  exactly. 
Allan  is  a dear  fellow,  and  in  his  profession 
faultless.  I say  it,  though  I am  his  mother. 
Still.  I must  confess,  he  is  not  without  faults, 
love.” 

“None  of  us  are,”  said  I. 

44  Ah  ! But  his  really  are  faults  that  he  might 
correct,  and  ought  to  correct,'7  returned  the  sharp 
old  lady,  sharply  shaking  her  head.  “ I am  so 
much  attached  to  you,  that  I may  confide  in  you, 
my  dear,  as  a third  party  wholly  disinterested, 
that  he  is  fickleness  itself.17 

1 said  1 should  have  thought  it  hardly  possible 
that  he  could  have  been  otherwise  than  eoustant 
to  his  profession,  and  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  it, 
judging  from  the  reputation  he  had  earned. 

“ You  are  right  again,  my  dear,77  the  old  lady 
retorted  : 44  but  I don't  refer  to  his  profession, 
look  you.77 

44  O!77  said  I. 

“No,”  said  she.  “I  refer,  my  dear,  to  his 
social  conduct.  He  is  always  paying  trivial  at- 
tentions to  young  ladies,  and  always  has  been, 
ver  since  he  was  eighteen.  Now,  my  dear,  he 
tia*  never  really  cared  for  any  one  of  them,  and 
lias  never  meant  in  doing  this,  to  do  any  harm, 
jt  to  express  any  thing  but  politeness  and  good- 
nature. Still,  it7s  not  right,  you  know;  is  it?’7 

“ No,”  >aid  I,  as  she  seemed  to  wait  for  me. 

“ And  it  might  lead  to  mistaken  notions,  you 
nee,  my  dear.77 

1 supposed  it  might. 

44  Therefore  1 have  told  him,  many  times,  that 
he  really  should  be  more  careful,  both  in  justice 
to  himself  and  in  justice  to  others.  And  he  has 
always  said,  ‘Mother,  I will  be;  but  you  know 
me  better  than  any  body  else  does,  and  you  know 
1 mean  no  harm — in  short,  mean  nothing.7  All 
A which  is  very  true,  my  dear,  but  is  no  justifi- 
cation. However,  as  he  is  now  gone  so  far  away, 
ami  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  as  he  will  have 
good  opportunities  and  introductions,  we  may 
consider  this  past  and  gone.  And  you,  my  dear,77 
said  the  old  lady,  who  was  now  all  nods  and 
smiles;  “regarding  your  dear  self,  my  love?’7 

“Me,  Mrs.  Woodcourt?57 

44  Not  to  be  always  selfish,  talking  of  my  son, 
who  has  gone  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  to  fitid  a 
wife— when  do  you  mean  to  seek  your  fortune 
and  to  find  a husband,  Miss  Summerson  ? Hey, 
look  you  ! Now  you  blush  !57 

I don’t  think  I did  blush — at  all  events,  it  was 
not  important  if  I did — and  I said,  my  present 
fortune  perfectly  contented  me,  and  I had  no  wish 
to  change  it. 

“ Shall  I tell  you  what  I always  think  of  you, 
and  the  fortune  yet  to  come  for  you,  my  love?77 
said  Mrs.  Woodcourt. 


HOi.t-rf. 

44  If  you  believe  you  are  a good  prophet,77 
said  1. 

44  Why,  then,  it  is  that  you  will  many  some 
one,  very  rich  and  very  worthy,  much  older — five- 
and-twenty  years,  perhaps — than  yourself.  And 
you  will  be  an  excellent  wife,  and  much  beloved, 
and  very  happy.77 

44  That  is  a good  fortune,77  said  I.  44  But,  why 
is  it  to  be  mine?77 

44  My  dear,’7  she  returned,  44  there’s  suitability 
in  it — you  are  so  busy,  and  so  neat,  and  so  pecu- 
liarly situated  altogether,  that  there’s  suitability 
in  it,  and  it  will  come  to  pass.  And  nobody,  my 
love,  will  congratulate  you  more  sincerely  on 
such  a marriage  than  I shall.77 

It  was  curious  that  this  should  make  me  un- 
comfortable, but  I think  it  did.  I know  it  did. 
It  made  me  for  some  part  of  that  night  quite 
uncomfortable.  I was  so  ashamed  of  my  folly, 
that  I did  not  like  to  confess  it  even  to  Ada;  and 
that  made  me  more  uncomfortable  still.  1 would 
have  given  any  thing  not  to  have  been  so  much 
in  the  bright  old  lady’s  confidence,  if  I could  have 
possibly  declined  it.  It  gave  mo  the  most  incon- 
sistent opinions  of  her.  At  one  time  I thought 
she  was  a story-teller,  and  at  another  time  that 
sho  was  the  pink  of  truth.  Now,  I suspected 
that  she  was  very  cunning;  next  moment,  I be- 
lieved her  honest  Welsh  heart  to  be  perfectly  in- 
nocent and  simple.  And,  after  all,  what  did  it 
matter  to  me,  and  why  did  it  matter  to  me  ? 
Why  could  not  I,  going  up  to  bed  with  my  basket 
of  keys,  stop  to  sit  down  by  her  fire,  and  accom- 
modate myself  for  a little  while  to  her,  at  leaet 
as  well  as  to  any  body  else ; and  not  trouble 
myself  about  the  harmless  things  she  said  to  me  ? 
Impelled  toward  her,  as  I certainly  was,  for  I 
was  very  anxious  that  she  should  like  me,  and 
was  very  glad  indeed  that  she  did,  why  should  1 
harp  afterward,  with  actual  distress  and  pain,  on 
every  word  she  said,  and  weigh  it  over  and  over 
again  in  twenty  scales  ? Why  was  it  so  worry- 
ing to  me  to  have  her  in  our  house,  and  confi- 
dential to  me  every  night,  w’hen  I yet  felt  that  it 
was  better  and  safer,  somehow,  that  she  should 
be  there  than  any  w here  else  ? These  were  per- 
plexities and  contradictions  that  I could  not  ac- 
count for.  At  least,  if  I could — but  I shall  come 
to  all  that  by-and-by,  and  it  is  mere  idleness  to 
go  on  about  it  now. 

So,  w'hen  Mrs.  Woodcourt  went  away,  I was 
sorry  to  lose  her,  but  was  relieved  too.  And  then 
Caddy  Jellyby  came  down;  and  Caddy  brought 
such  a packet  of  domestic  news,  that  it  gave  us 
abundant  occupation. 

First,  Caddy  declared  (and  would  at  first  de- 
clare nothing  else)  that  I was  the  best  adviser 
that  ever  was  known.  This,  my  pet  said,  was 
no  news  at  all ; and  this,  I said,  of  course,  was 
nonsense.  Then  Caddy  told  us  that  she  was 
going  to  be  married  in  a month  ; and  that  if 
Ada  and  I would  be  her  bridesmaids,  she  was 
the  happiest  girl  in  the  world.  To  be  sure,  this 
was  news  indeed ; and  I thought  we  never  should 
have  dons  talking  about  it,  we  had  so  much  to 
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•ay  to  Caddy,  and  Caddy  had  so  much  to  Bay  to 

MB. 

It  seemed  that  Caddy's  unfortunate  papa  had 
got  over  his  bankruptcy — “ gone  through  the  Ga- 
zette/' was  the  expression  Caddy  used,  as  if  it 
were  a tunnel — with  the  general  clemency  and 
commiseration  of  his  creditors;  and  had  got  rid 
of  his  affairs  in  some  blessed  manner,  without 
succeeding  in  understanding  them;  and  had 
given  up  every  thing  he  possessed  (which  was 
not  worth  much,  I should  think,  to  judge  from 
the  state  of  the  furniture),  and  had  satisfied 
every  one  concerned  that  he  could  do  no  more, 
poor  man.  So.  he  had  been  honorably  dismissed 
to  “ the  office/1  to  begin  the  world  again.  What 
he  did  at  the  office,  I never  knew : Caddy  said 
he  was  & “Custom-House  and  General  Agent,” 
and  the  only  thing  I ever  understood  about  that 
business  was,  that  when  he  wanted  money  more 
than  usual  he  went  to  the  Docks  to  look  for  it, 
and  hardly  ever  found  it. 

As  soon  as  her  papa  had  tranquilized  his  mind 
by  becoming  this  shorn  lamb,  and  they  had  re- 
moved to  a furnished  lodging  in  Hatton  Garden 
(where  I found  the  children,  when  I afterward 
went  there,  cutting  the  horsehair  out  of  the  seats 
of  the  chairs,  and  choking  themselves  with  it),  | 
Caddy  had  brought  about  a meeting  between 
him  and  old  Mr.  Turvevdrop;  and  poor  Mr.  Jcl- 
lyby,  being  very  humble  and  meek,  had  deferred 
to  Mr.  Turvcydrop’s  Deportment  so  submissively, 
that  they  had  become  excellent  friends.  By  de- 
grees, old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  thus  familiarized  with 
the  idea  of  his  son’s  marriage,  had  worked  up  his 
parental  feelings  to  the  height  of  contemplating 
that  event  as  being  near  at  hand  ; and  had  given 
his  gracious  consent  to  the  young  couple  com- 
mencing housekeeping,  at  the  Academy  in  New- 
man Street,  when  they  would. 

“And  your  papa,  Caddy.  What  did  he  say?” 

“0!  poor  Pa,”  said  Caddy,  “only  cried,  and 
•aid  he  hoped  we  might  get  on  better  than  he 
and  Ma  had  got  on.  He  didn't  say  so  before 
Prince;  he  only  said  so  to  me.  And  he  said, 

4 My  poor  girl,  you  have  not  been  very  well 
taught  how  to  make  a home  for  your  husband ; 
but  unless  you  mean  with  all  your  heart  to  strive 
to  do  it,  you  had  better  murder  him  than  marry 
him — if  you  really  love  him.’  ” 

“And  how  did  you  reassure  him,  Caddy?” 

“Why,  it  was  very  distressing,  you  know,  to 
see  poor  Pa  so  low,  and  hear  him  say  such  terri- 
ble things,  and  1 couldn’t  help  crying  myself. 
But  1 told  him  that  1 did  mean  it,  with  ail  my 
heart;  and  that  1 hoped  our  house  would  he  a 
place  for  him  to  come  and  find  some  comfort  in, 
of  an  evening;  and  that  1 hoped  and  thought  I 
oould  be  a better  daughter  to  him  there,  than  at 
home.  Then  I mentioned  Peepy’s  coming  to  stay 
with  me ; and  then  Pa  began  to  cry  agaiu,  and 
aaid  the  children  were  Indians.” 

“ Indians,  Caddy  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Caddy,  “Wild  Indians.  And  Pa 
•aid” — (here  she  began  to  sob,  poor  girl,  not  at 
all  like  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world) — “that 


lie  wa§  sensible  the  best  thing  that  could  happer 
to  them  was,  their  being  all  tomahawked  to 
gether.” 

Ada  suggested  that  it  was  cumfortable  to  know 
that  Mr.  Jellyby  did  not  mean  these  destructive 
sentiments. 

“No,  of  course  I know  Pa  wouldn’t  like  his 
family  to  be  weltering  in  their  blood,”  said  Cad- 
dy; “ but  he  means  that  they  are  very  unfortunate 
in  being  Ma’s  children,  and  that  he  is  very  un- 
fortunate in  being  Ma’s  husband;  and  I am  sure 
that's  true,  though  it  seems  unnatural  to  say  so.” 

I asked  Caddy  if  Mrs.  Jellyby  knew  that  her 
wedding-day  was  fixed. 

“0!  you  know  what  Ma  is,  Esther/’  she  re- 
turned. “It's  impossible  to  say  whether  she 
knows  it  or  not.  She  has  been  told  it  often 
enough  ; and  when  she  is  told  it,  she  only  gives 
me  a placid  look,  as  if  I was  I don’t  know  what 
— a steeple  in  the  distance,”  said  Caddy,  with  a 
sudden  idea ; “ and  then  she  shakes  her  head,  and 
says  * O Caddy,  Caddy,  what  a tease  you  are  !* 
and  goes  on  with  the  Borrioboola  letters.” 

“And  about  your  wardrobe,  Caddy?”  said  I. 
For  she  was  under  no  restraint  with  us. 

“ Well,  my  dear  Esther,”  she  returned,  drying 
her  eyes,  “ I must  do  the  best  I can,  and  trust  to 
my  dear  Prince  never  to  have  an  unkind  remem- 
brance of  my  coming  so  shabbily  to  him.  If  tho 
question  concerned  an  outfit  for  Borrioboola,  Ma 
would  know  all  about  it,  and  would  be  quite  ex- 
cited. Being  what  it  is,  she  neither  knows  nor 
cares.” 

Caddy  was  not  at  all  deficient  in  natural  affec- 
tion for  her  mother,  hut  mentioned  this  with 
tears,  as  an  undeniable  fact : \Vhich  I am  afraid 
it  was.  We  were  so  sorry  for  the  poor  dear  girl, 
and  found  so  much  to  admire  in  the  good  disposi- 
tion which  had  survived  under  such  discourage- 
ment, that  we  both  at  once  (I  mean  Ada  and  I) 
proposed  a little  scheme,  that  mode  her  perfectly 
joyful.  This  was,  her  staying  with  us  for  three 
weeks;  my  staying  with  her  for  one  ; and  our  all 
three  contriving  and  cutting  out,  and  repairing, 
and  sewing,  and  saving,  and  doing  the  very  best 
we  could  think  of,  to  make  the  most  of  her  stock. 
My  Guardian  being  as  pleased  with  the  idea  aa 
Caddy  was,  we  took  her  home  next  day  to  ar- 
range the  matter  ; and  brought  her  out  again  in 
triumph  with  her  boxes,  and  all  the  purchase* 
that  could  he  squeezed  out  of  a ten-pound  note, 
which  Mr.  Jellyby  had  found  in  the  Docks  I sup- 
pose, but  which  he  at  all  events  gave  her.  What 
my  Guardian  would  not  have  given  her,  if  wo 
had  encouraged  him,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ; 
hut  we  thought  it  right  to  compound  for  no  more 
than  her  wedding-dress  and  bonnet.  He  agreed 
to  ibis  compromise  ; and  if  Caddy  had  ever  been 
happy  in  her  lift;,  she  was  happy  when  wo  sal 
down  to  work. 

She  was  clumsy  enough  with  her  needle,  poor 
girl,  and  pricked  her  fingers  as  much  as  she  had 
been  used  to  ink  them.  She  could  not  help  red- 
dening a little,  now  and  then : partly  with  thm 
•mart,  and  partly  with  vexation  at  being  able  to 
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do  no  better  : but  she  soon  got  over  that,  and 
began  to  improve  rapidly.  So,  day  after  day,  she 
and  my  darling,  and  my  little  maid  Charley,  and 
a milliner  out  of  the  town,  and  1,  sat  hard  at 
work,  as  pleasantly  as  possible. 

Over  and  above  this,  Caddy  was  very  anxious 
“to  learn  housekeeping,”  as  she  said.  Now, 
Mercy  upon  us ! the  idea  of  her  learning  house- 
keeping of  a person  of  my  vast  experience  was 
such  a joke,  that  1 laughed,  and  colored  up,  and 
fell  into  a comical  confusion  when  she  proposed 
it.  However,  1 said,  “ Caddy,  1 am  sure  you  are 
very  welcome  to  learn  any  thing  that  you  can 
learn  of  me,  my  dear ;”  and  1 showed  her  all  my 
books  and  methods,  and  all  my  fidgety  ways. 
You  would  have  supposed  that  I was  showing  her 
some  wonderful  inventions,  by  her  study  of  them  ; 
and  if  you  had  seen  her,  whenever  I jingled  my 
housekeeping  keys,  get  up  and  attend  me,  cer- 
tainly you  might  have  thought  that  there  never 
was  a greater  impostor  than  I,  with  a blinder 
follower  than  Caddy  Jellyby. 

So,  what  with  working  and  housekeeping,  and 
lessons  to  Charley,  and  backgammon  in  the  even- 
ing with  my  Guardian,  and  duets  with  Ada,  the 
three  weeks  slipped  fast  away.  Then  I went 
home  with  Caddy,  to  see  what  could  be  done 
there;  and  Ada  and  Charley  remained  behind,  to 
take  care  of  my  Guardian. 

When  I say  1 went  homo  with  Caddy,  I mean 
to  the  furnished  lodging  in  Hatton  Garden.  We 
went  to  Newman  Street  two  or  three  times,  where 
preparations  were  in  progress  too ; a good  many, 

1 observed,  for  enhancing  the  comforts  of  old  Mr. 
Turveydrop,  and  a few  for  putting  the  newly- 
married  couple  away  cheaply  at  the  top  of  the 
house ; but  our  great  point  was  to  make  the  fur- 
nished lodging  decent  for  the  wedding  breakfast, 
and  to  imbue  Mrs.  Jellyby  beforehand  with  some 
faint  sense  of  the  occasion. 

The  latter  was  the  more  difficult  thing  of  the 
two,  because  Mrs.  Jellyby  and  an  unwholesome 
boy  occupied  the  front  sitting-room  (the  back  one 
was  a mere  closet),  and  it  was  littered  down  with 
waste  paper  and  Borrioboolan  documents,  as  an 
untidy  stable  might  be  littered  with  straw.  Mrs. 
Jellyby  sat  there  all  day,  drinking  strong  coffee, 
dictating,  and  holding  Borrioboolan  .interviews  by 
appointment.  The  unwholesome  boy,  who  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be  going  into  a decline,  took  his 
meals  out  of  the  house.  When  Mr.  Jellyby  came 
home,  he  usually  groaned  and  went  down  into  the 
kitchen.  There  he  got  something  to  eat,  if  the 
servant  would  give  him  any  thing;  and  then, 
feeling  that  he  was  in  the  way,  went  out  and 
walked  about  Hatton  Garden  in  the  wet.  The 
poor  children  scrambled  up  and  tumbled  down  the 
bouse,  as  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do. 

The  production  of  these  devoted  little  sacri- 
fices, in  any  presentable  condition,  being  quite  out  1 
of  the  question  at  a week’s  notice,  1 proposed  to 
Caddy  that  we  should  make  them  as  happy  as 
we  could  on  her  marriage  morning,  in  the  attic 
where  they  all  slept;  and  should  confine  our 
greatest  efforts  to  her  mamma  and  her  mamma’s 
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room,  and  a clean  breakfast.  In  truth  Mrs.  Jel- 
Jyby  required  a good  deal  of  attention,  the  lattice- 
work up  her  back  having  widened  considerably 
since  1 first  knew  her,  and  her  hair  looking  like 
the  mane  of  a dustman’s  horse. 

Thinking  that  the  display  of  Caddy  's  wardrobe 
would  be  the  best  means  of  approaching  the  sub- 
ject, I invited  Mrs.  Jellyby  to  come  and  look  at 
it  spread  out  on  Caddy’s  bed,  in  the  evening  after 
the  unwholesome  boy  was  gone. 

“My  dear  Miss  Sumrnerson,”  said  she,  rising 
from  her  desk,  with  her  usual  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, “these  are  really  ridiculous  preparations, 
though  your  assisting  them  is  a proof  of  your 
kindness.  There  is  something  so  inexpressibly 
absurd  to  me,  in  the  idea  of  Caddy  being  mar- 
ried ! 0 Caddy,  you  silly,  silly,  silly  puss!” 

She  came  up-stairs  with  us,  notwithstanding 
and  looked  at  the  clothes  in  her  customary  far- 
off  manner.  They  suggested  one  distinct  idea  to 
her;  for  she  said,  with  her  placid  smile,  and 
shaking  her  head,  “My  good  Miss  Sumrnerson, 
at  half  the  cost,  this  weak  child  might  have  been 
equipped  for  Africa !” 

On  our  going  down-stairs  again,  Mrs.  Jellyby 
asked  me  whether  this  troublesome  business  was 
really  to  take  place  next  Wednesday?  And  cm 
my  replying  yes,  she  said,  “Will  my  room  be  re- 
quired, my  dear  Miss  Suinmcrson  ? For  it’s  quite 
impossible  that  I can  put  my  papers  away.” 

1 took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  room  would 
certainly  be  wanted,  and  that  I thought  we  must 
put  the  papers  away  somewhere.  “Well,  my 
dear  Miss  Sumrnerson,”  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  “ymi 
know  best,  1 dare  say.  But  by  obliging  me  to 
employ  a boy,  Caddy  has  embarrassed  me  to  that 
extent,  overwhelmed  as  I am  with  public  busi- 
ness, that  I don’t  know  which  way  to  turn.  We 
have  a Ramification  meeting,  too,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  the  inconvenience  is  very  serious.” 

“ It  is  not  likely  to  occur  again,”  said  I,  smil- 
ing. “Caddy  will  be  married  but  once,  prob- 
ably.” 

“ That’s  true,”  Mrs.  Jellyby  replied,  “ that’s 
true,  my  dear.  I suppose  we  must  make  the  best 
ofitl” 

The  next  question  was,  how  Mrs.  Jellyby  should 
be  dressed  on  the  occasion.  I thought  it  very 
curious  to  see  her  looking  on  serenely  from  her 
writing-table,  while  Caddy  and  I discussed  it, 
occasionally  shaking  her  head  at  us  with  a half- 
reproachful  smile,  like  a superior  spirit  who  could 
just  bear  with  our  trifling. 

The  state  in  which  her  dresses  were,  and  the 
extraordinary  confusion  in  which  she  kept  them, 
added  not  a little  to  our  difficulty;  but  at  length 
we  devised  something  not  very  unlike  what  a 
common-place  mother  might  wear  on  such  an 
occasion.  The  abstracted  manner  in  which  Mrs 
Jellyby  would  deliver  herself  up  to  having  this 
attire  tried  on  by  the  dress-maker,  and  the  sweet- 
ness with  which  she  would  then  observe  to  me 
how  sorry  she  was  that  I had  not  turned  my 
thoughts  to  Africa,  were  consistent  with  the  rest 
of  her  behavior. 
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The  lodging  was  rather  confined  as  to  space, 
but  I fancied  that  if  Mrs.  Jellyby’s  household  had 
been  the  only  lodgers  in  Saint  Paul’s  or  Saint 
Peter’s,  the  sole  advantage  they  would  have  found 
in  the  size  of  the  building  would  have  been  its 
affording  a great  deal  of  room  to  be  dirty  in.  I 
believe  that  nothing  belonging  to  the  family, 
which  it  had  been  possible  to  break,  was  unbroken 
at  the  time  of  those  preparations  for  Caddy’s 
marriage  ; that  nothing  which  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  spoil  in  any  way  was  unspoilt;  and  that 
no  domestic  object  which  was  capable  of  collect- 
ing dirt,  from  a dear  child’s  knee  to  the  door- 
plate, w’as  without  as  much  dirt  as  could  well 
accumulate  upon  it. 

Poor  Mr.  Jelly  by,  who  very  seldom  spoke,  and 
almost  always  sat  when  he  was  at  home  with  his 
head  against  the  wall,  became  interested  when 
ho  saw  that  Caddy  and  I w'ere  attempting  to  es- 
tablish some  order  among  all  this  waste  and  ruin, 
and  took  off  his  coat  to  help.  But  such  wonder- 
ful things  came  tumbling  out  of  the  closets  when 
they  were  opened — bits  of  mouldy  pie,  sour  bot- 
tles, Mrs.  Jellyby’s  caps,  letters,  tea,  forks,  odd 
boots  and  shoes  of  children,  firewood,  wafers, 
saucepan-lids,  damp  sugar  in  odds  and  ends  of 
paper  bags,  footstools,  black-lead  brushes,  bread, 
Mrs.  Jellyby’s  bonnets,  books  with  butter  sticking 
to  the  binding,  guttered  candle-ends  put  out  by 
being  turned  upside  down  in  broken  candle-sticks, 
nutshells,  heads  and  tails  of  shrimps,  dinner- 
mats,  gloves,  coffee-grounds,  umbrellas — that  he 
looked  frightened,  and  left  off  again.  But  he 
came  in  regularly  every  evening,  and  sat  without 
his  coat,  with  his  head  against  the  wall ; as  though 
ho  would  have  helped  us,  if  he  had  known  how. 

“Poor  Pal"  said  Caddy  to  me,  on  the  night 
before  the  great  day,  when  we  really  had  got 
things  a little  to  rights.  “It  seems  unkind  to 
leave  him,  Esther.  But  what  could  I do,  if  I 
staid ! Since  I first  knew  you,  I have  tidied  and 
tidied  over  and  over  again  ; but  it’s  useless.  Ma 
and  Africa,  together,  upset  the  whole  house  di- 
rectly. We  never  have  a servant  who  don’t  drink. 
Ma’s  ruinous  to  every  thing.” 

Mr.  Jellyby  could  not  hear  what  she  said,  but 
he  seemed  very  low  indeed,  and  shed  tears,  I 
thought. 

“ My  heart  aches  for  him  ; that  it  does !”  sob- 
bed Caddy.  “I  can’t  help  thinking,  to-night, 
Esther,  how  dearly  I hope  to  be  happy  with 
Prince,  and  how  dearly  Pa  hoped,  I dare  say,  to 
be  happy  with  Ma.  What  a disappointed  life  I” 

“My  dear  Caddy !”  said  Mr.  Jellyby,  looking 
slowly  round  from  the  wall.  It  was  the  first  time, 
f think,  I ever  heard  him  say  three  words  to- 
gether. 

“Yes,  Pa!”  cried  Caddy,  going  to  him  and 
embracing  him  affectionately. 

“ My  dear  Caddy,”  said  Mr.  Jellyby.  “ Never 
have — ” 

“Not  Prince,  Pa?”  faltered  Caddy.  “Not 
have  Prince?” 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Jellyby.  “Have 
him,  certainly.  But,  never  have — ” 


I mentioned,  in  my  account  of  our  fbwt  visit  in 
Thavics’  Inn,  that  Richard  described  Mr.  Jellyby 
as  frequently  opening  his  mouth  after  dinner  with- 
out saying  any  thing.  It  was  a habit  of  his.  He 
opened  his  mouth  now.  a great  many  times,  and 
shook  his  head  in  a melancholy  manner. 

“ What  do  you  wish  me  not  to  have?  Don’t 
have  what,  dear  Pa  ?”  asked  Caddy,  coaxing  him, 
with  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

“Never  have  a Mission,  my  dear  child.” 

Mr.  Jellyby  groaned,  and  laid  his  head  against 
the  wall  again;  and  this  was  the  only  time  1 
ever  heard  him  make  any  approach  to  expressing 
his  sentiments  on  the  Borrioboolan  question.  1 
suppose  he  had  been  more  talkative  and  lively, 
once;  but  he  seemed  to  have  been  completely 
exhausted  long  before  I knew  him. 

I thought  Mrs.  Jellyby  never  would  have  left 
off  serenely  looking  over  her  papers,  and  drinking 
coffee,  that  night.  It  was  twelve  o’clock  before 
we  could  obtain  possession  of  the  room  ; and  the 
clearance  it  required  then,  was  so  discouraging, 
that  Caddy,  who  was  almost  tired  out,  sat  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  dust,  and  cried.  But  she 
soon  cheered  up,  and  we  did  wonders  with  it  be- 
fore we  went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  it  looked,  by  the  aid  of  a few 
flowers  and  a quantity  of  soap  and  water,  and  a 
little  arrangement,  quite  gay.  The  plain  break- 
fast made  a cheerful  show,  and  Caddy  was  per- 
fectly charming.  But  when  my  darling  came,  I 
thought — and  1 think  now — that  I never  had  seen 
such  a dear  face  as  my  beautiful  pet’s. 

We  made  a little  feast  for  the  children  up- 
stairs, and  we  put  Peepy  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  we  showed  them  Caddy  in  her  bridal 
dress,  and  they  clapped  their  hands  and  hur- 
rahed, and  Caddy  cried  to  think  that  she  was  go- 
ing away  from  them,  and  hugged  them  over  and 
over  again,  until  we  brought  Prince  up  to  fetch 
her  away — when,  I am  sorry  to  say,  Peepy  bit 
him.  Then  there  was  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  down- 
stairs, in  & state  of  Deportment  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, benignly  blessing  Caddy,  and  giving  my 
Guardian  to  understand,  that  his  son’s  happiness 
was  his  own  parental  work,  and  that  he  sacri- 
ficed personal  considerations  to  insure  it.  “My 
dear  sir,”  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  “these  young 
people  will  live  with  me ; my  house  is  large 
enough  for  their  accommodation,  and  they  shall 
not  want  the  shelter  of  my  roof.  I could  have 
wished — you  will  understand  the  allusion,  Mr. 
Jarndyce,  for  you  remember  my  illustrious  pa- 
tron tho  Prince  Regent — I could  have  wished 
that  my  son  had  married  into  a family  where 
there  was  more  Deportment ; but  the  will  of 
Heaven  be  done !” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pardiggle  were  of  the  party— 
Mr.  Pardiggle,  an  obstinate-looking  man,  with  ;i 
large  waistcoat  and  stubbly  hair,  who  was  always 
talking  in  a loud  bass  voice  about  his  mite,  <u 
Mrs.  Pardiggle’s  mite,  or  their  five  boys’  mites. 
Mr.  Gusher,  with  his  hair  brushed  back  as  usual, 
and  his  knobs  of  temples  shining  very  much,  w&s 
also  there ; not  in  the  character  of  a disappointed 
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lover.  but  as  the  Accepted  of  a young — at  least, 
an  unmarried — lady,  a Miss  Wisk,  who  was  also 
there.  Miss  Wisk’s  mission,  my  Guardian  said, 
was  to  show  the  world  that  woman’s  mission 
was  man’s  mission ; and  that  the  only  genuine 
mission  of  both  man  and  woman,  was  to  be  al- 
ways moving  declaratory  resolutions  about  things 
in  general  at  public  meetings.  The  guests  were 
few ; but  were,  as  one  might  expect,  at  Mrs. 
Jellyby’s,  all  devoted  to  public  objects  only. 
Besides  those  I have  mentioned,  there  was  an 
extremely  dirty  lady,  with  her  bonnet  all  awry, 
and  the  ticketed  price  of  her  dress  still  sticking 
on  it,  whose  neglected  home,  Caddy  told  me,  was 
like  a filthy  wilderness,  but  whose  church  was 
like  a fancy  fair.  A very  contentious  gentleman, 
who  said  it  was  his  mission  to  be  every  body’s 
brother,  but  who  appeared  to  be  on  terms  of 
coolness  with  the  whole  of  his  large  family,  com- 
pleted the  party. 

A party,  having  less  in  common  with  such  an 
occasion,  could  hardly  have  been  got  together  by 
any  ingenuity.  Such  a mean  mission  as  the 
domestic  mission,  was  the  very  last  thing  to  be 
endured  among  them;  indeed,  Miss  Wisk  in- 
formed us,  with  great  indignation,  before  we  sat 
down  to  breakfast,  that  the  idea  of  woman’s  mis- 
sion lying  chiefly  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  Home, 
was  an  outrageous  slander  on  the  part  of  her  Ty- 
rant, Man.  One  other  singularity  was,  that  no- 
body with,  a mission — except  Mr.  Gusher,  whose 
ruLssion,  as  I think  I have  formerly  said,  was  to 
be  in  ecstasies  with  every  body’s  mission — cared 
at  all  for  any  body's  mission.  Mrs.  Pardiggle 
being  as  clear  that  the  only  one  infallible  course 
was  her  course  of  pouncing  upon  the  poor,  and 
applying  benevolence  to  them  like  a/ strait-waist- 
coat;  as  Miss  Wisk  was  that  the  only  practical 
thing  for  the  world,  was  the  emancipation  of 
Woman  from  the  thralldom  of  her  Tyrant,  Man. 
Mrs.  Jellyby,  all  the  white,  sat  smiling  at  the  lim- 
ited vision  that  could  see  any  thing  but  Borrio- 
booia-Gha. 

But  I am  anticipating  now  the  purport  of  our 
conversation  on  the  ride  home,  instead  of  first 
marrying  Caddy.  We  all  went  to  church,  and 
Mr.  Jellyby  gave  her  away.  Of  the  air  with 
which  old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  with  his  hat  under 
his  left  arm  (the  inside  presented  at  the  clergy- 
man like  a cannon),  and  his  eyes  creasing  them- 
selves up  into  his  wig,  stood,  stiff  and  high-shoul- 
dered, behind  us  bridesmaids  during  the  ceremony, 
and  afterward  saluted  us,  I could  never  say  enough 
to  do  it  justice.  Miss  Wisk,  whom  I can  not  re- 
port as  prepossessing  in  appearance,  and  whose 
manner  was  grim,  listened  to  the  proceedings,  as 
part  of  Woman’s  wrongs,  with  a disdainful  face. 
Mrs.  Jellyby,  with  her  calm  smite  and  her  bright 
eyes,  looked  the  least  concerned  of  all  the  com- 
pany. 

We  duly  came  back  to  breakfast,  and  Mrs.  Jel- 
lyby Bat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  Mr.  Jelly- 
by at  the  foot.  Caddy  had  previously  stolen  up- 
stairs, to  hug  the  children  again,  and  tell  them 
that  her  name  was  Turveydrop.  But  this  piece 


of  information,  instead  of  being  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  Peepy,  threw  him  on  his  back  in  such 
transports  of  kicking  grief,  that  I could  do  no- 
thing on  being  sent  for,  but  accede  to  the  pro- 
posal that  he  should  be  admitted  to  the  break- 
fast-table. So  he  came  down,  and  sat  in  my 
lap;  and  Mrs.  Jellyby,  after  saying,  in  reference 
to  the  state  of  his  pinafore,  “ 0,  you  naughty 
Peepy,  what  a shocking  little  pig  you  are  !”  was 
not  at  all  discomposed.  He  was  very  good,  ex- 
cept that  he  brought  down  Noah  with  him  (out 
of  an  ark  l had  given  him  before  we  went  to 
church),  and  would  dip  him  head  first  into  the 
wine-glasses,  and  then  put  him  in  his  mouth. 

My  Guardian,  with  his  sweet  temper,  and  his 
quick  perception,  and  his  amiable  face,  made 
something  agreeable  even  out  of  the  ungenial 
company.  None  of  them  seemed  able  to  talk 
about  any  thing  but  his,  or  her  own  one  subject, 
and  none  of  them  seemed  able  to  talk  about  even 
that,  as  part  of  a world  in  w'hich  there  was  any 
thing  else ; but  my  Guardian  turned  it  all  to  the 
merry  encouragement  of  Caddy,  and  the  honor  of 
the  occasion,  and  brought  us  through  the  break- 
fast nobly.  What  we  should  have  done  without 
him,  I am  afraid  to  think ; for,  all  the  company 
despising  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  old  Mr. 
Turveydrop — and  old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  in  virtue 
of  his  Deportment,  considering  himself  vastly  su 
perior  to  all  the  company — it  was  a very  unprom 
ising  case. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  poor  Caddy  was 
to  go,  and  when  all  her  property  was  packed  on 
the  hired  coach  and  pair  that  was  to  take  her 
and  her  husband  to  Gravesend.  It  affected  us 
to  see  Caddy  clinging,  then,  to  her  deplorable 
home,  and  hanging  on  her  mother’s  neck  with 
the  greatest  tenderness. 

u I am  very  sorry  I couldn’t  go  on  writing  from 
dictation,  Ma,”  sobbed  Caddy.  “ I hope  you  for- 
give me,  now  ?” 

“ 0,  Caddy,  Caddy !”  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  u I 
have  told  you  over  and  over  again  that  I have 
engaged  a boy,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.” 

“You  are  sure  you  are  not  in  the  least  angry 
with  me,  Ma?  Say  you  are  sure,  before  I g# 
away,  Ma?” 

“ You  foolish  Caddy,”  returned  Mrs.  Jellyby, 
“ do  I look  angry,  or  have  I inclination  to  be  an- 
gry, or  time  to  be  angry?  How  can  you?” 

“ Tako  a little  care  of  Pa  white  I am  gone, 
mamma  1” 

Mrs.  Jellyby  positively  laughed  at  the  fancy. 
“ You  romantic  child,”  said  she,  lightly  patting 
Caddy’s  back.  “ Go  along.  I am  excellent  friends 
with  yon.  Now,  good-by,  Caddy,  and  be  very 
happy !” 

Then  Caddy  hung  upon  her  father,  and  nursed 
his  cheek  against  hers,  as  if  he  were  some  poor, 
dull  child  in  pain.  All  this  took  place  in  th« 
hall.  Her  father  released  her,  took  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  sat  down  on  the  stairs  with  his 
head  against  the  wall.  I hope  he  found  sonao 
consolation  in  walls.  I almost  think  he  did. 

And  then  Prince  took  her  arm  in  his,  and 
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turned  with  great  emotion  and  respect  to  his  ! 
father,  whose  Deportment  at  that  moment  was 
overwhelming. 

44  Thank  you,  over  and  over  again,  father !” 
said  Prince,  kissing  his  hand.  4*  1 am  very  grate- 
ful for  all  your  kindness  and  consideration  regard- 
ing our  marriage,  and  so,  I can  assure  you,  is 
Caddy.” 

i;  Very,”  sobbed  Caddy.  41  Ve-ry  1” 

“ My  dear  son,”  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  44  and 
dear  daughter,  I have  done  my  duty.  If  the 
spirit  of  a sainted  Wooman  hovers  above  us,  and 
looks  down  on  the  occasion,  that,  and  your  con- 
stant aflVction,  will  be  my  recompense.  You  will 
not  fail  in  your  duty,  my  son  and  daughter,  1 
believe  ?” 

44  Dear  father,  never!”  cried  Prince. 

44  Never,  never,  dear  Mr.  Turveydrop !”  said 
Caddy. 

44  This,”  returned  Mr.  Turveydrop,  44  is  as  it 
should  be.  My  children,  my  home  is  yours,  my 
heart  is  yours,  my  all  is  yours.  I will  never  leave 
you;  nothing  but  Death  shall  part  us.  My  dear  son, 
you  contemplate  an  absence  of  a week,  I think  ?” 

44  A week,  dear  father.  We  shall  return  home 
this  day  week.” 

44  My  dear  child,”  said  Mr.  Turveydrop, 44  let  me, 
even  under  the  present  exceptional  circumstances, 
recommend  strict  punctuality.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant to  keep  the  connection  together;  and 
schools,  if  at  all  neglected,  are  apt  to  take  of- 
fense.” | 

44  This  day  week,  father,  wc  shall  be  sure  to  be 
home  to  dinner.” 

44  Good!”  said  Mr.  Turveydrop.  44  You  will 
find  fires,  my  dear  Caroline,  in  your  own  room, 
and  dinner  prepared  in  my  apartment.  Yes,  yes, 
Prince!”  anticipating  some  self-denying  objec- 
tion on  his  son’s  part,  with  a great  air.  44  You 
and  our  Caroline  will  be  strange  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  premises,  and  will,  therefore,  dine  that 
day  in  my  apartment.  Now,  bless  ye !” 

They  drove  away  ; and  whether  I wondered 
most  at  Mrs.  Jellyby,  or  at  Mr.  Turveydrop,  I 
did  not  know.  Ada  and  my  Guardian  were  in 
the  same  condition  when  we  came  to  talk  it  over. 
But,  before  we  drove  away,  too,  I received  a most 
unexpected  and  eloquent  compliment  from  Mr. 
Jellyby.  He  came  up  to  me  in  the  hall,  took 
both  my  hands,  pressed  them  earnestly,  and  open- 
ed his  mouth  twice.  I was  so  sure  of  his  mean- 
ing that  1 said,  quite  flurried,  44  You  are  very  wel- 
come, sir.  Pray,  don’t  mention  it!” 

44  I hope  this  marriage  is  for  the  best,  Guard- 
ian?” said  1,  when  we  three  were  on  our  road 
home. 

44 1 hope  it  is,  little  woman.  Patience.  We 
shall  see.” 

44  Is  the  wind  in  the  East  to-day  ?”  I ventur- 
ed to  ask  him. 

He  laughed  heartily,  and  answered  44  No.” 

44  But  it  must  have  been  this  morning,  1 think,” 
•aid  1. 

He  answerd  44  No,”  again  ; and  this  time  my 
dear  girl  confidently  answered  44  No,”  too,  and 


shook  the  lovely  head  which,  with  its  blooming 
flowers  against  the  golden  hair,  was  like  the  very 
Spring.  44  Much  you  know  of  East  winds,  iny 
ugly  darling,”  said  I,  kissing  her  in  my  admira- 
tion— 1 couldn’t  help  it. 

Well,  it  was  only  their  love  for  me,  1 know 
very  well,  and  it  is  a long  time  ago.  I must 
write  it,  even  if  1 rub  it  out  again,  because  it 
gives  me  so  much  pleasure.  They  said  there 
could  be  no  East  wind  where  Somebody  was ; 
they  said  that  wherever  Dame  Durden  went  there 
was  sunshine  and  summer  air. 


CHAPTER  XXXI.— Esther's  Narrative  Continued 

I had  not  been  at  home  again  many  days,  when 
one  evening  I went  up-stairs  into  my  own  room  to 
take  a peep  over  Charley’s  shoulder,  and  see  how 
she  was  getting  on  with  her  copy-book.  Writing 
was  a trying  business  to  Charley,  who  seemed  to 
have  no  natural  power  over  a pen,  but  in  whose 
hand  every  pen  appeared  to  become  perversely 
animated,  and  to  go  wrong  and  crooked,  and  to 
stop,  and  splash,  and  sidle  into  corners,  like  a 
saddle-donkey.  It  was  very  odd  to  see  what  old 
letters  Charley’s  young  hand  made;  they,  so 
wrinkled,  and  shriveled,  and  tottering;  it,  so 
plump  and  round.  Yet,  Charley  was  uncom- 
monly expert  at  other  things,  and  hod  as  nimble 
little  fingers  as  I ever  watched. 

44  Well,  Charley,”  said  I,  looking  over  a copy 
of  the  letter  0 in  winch  it  was  represented  a a 
square,  triangular,  pear-shaped,  and  collapsed  in 
all  kinds  of  ways,  44  we  are  improving.  If  we 
only  get  to  make  it  round,  we  shall  be  perfect, 
Charley.” 

Then  I made  one,  and  Charley  made  one,  and 
the  pen  wouldn’t  join  Charley’s  neatly,  but  twist- 
ed it  up  into  a knot. 

44  Never  mind,  Charley,  we  shall  do  it  in  time.” 

Charley  laid  down  her  pSn.  the  copy  being  fin- 
ished ; opened  and  shut  her  cramped  little  hand  ; 
looked  gravely  at  the  page,  half  in  pride  and  half 
in  doubt;  and  got  up,  and  dropped  me  a courtesy. 

44  Thank  you.  miss.  If  you  please,  miss,  did 
you  know  a poor  person  of  the  name  of  Jenny?” 

44  A brickmaker's  wife,  Charley?  Yes.” 

44  She  came  and  spoke  to  me  when  1 was  out 
a little  while  ago,  and  said  you  knew  her,  miss. 
She  asked  me  if  1 wasn’t  the  young  lady’s  little 
maid — meaning  you  for  the  young  lady,  miss— 
and  I said  yes,  miss.” 

44  i thought  she  had  left  this  neighborhood  al- 
together, Charley.” 

44  So  she  had,  miss,  but  she’s  come  back  again 
to  where  she  used  to  live — she  and  Liz.  Did  you 
know  another  poor  person  of  the  name  of  Lii, 
miss.” 

44 1 think  I do,  Charley,  though  not  by  name.” 

“That’s  what  she  said!”  returned  Charley. 
44  They  have  both  come  back,  miss,  and  have 
been  tramping  high  and  low.” 

44  Tramping  high  and  low,  have  they,  Charley 

44  Yes,  miss.”  If  Charley  could  only  have  made 
the  letters  in  her  copy  as  round  as  the  eyes  with 
which  she  looked  into  my  face,  they  would  have 
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been  excellent.  14  And  this  poor  person  cam*  > I hail  no  thought,  that  night — none,  I am  quite 
about  the  house  three  or  four  days,  hoping  to  get  sure — of  what  was  soon  to  happen  to  me.  But 
a glimpse  of  you,  miss — all  she  wanted,  she  said  1 have  always  remembered  since,  that  when  wo 
— but  you  were  away.  That  was  when  she  saw  ; had  stopped  at  the  garden  gate  to  look  up  at  the 
rne.  She  saw  me  a-going  about,  miss,”  said  1 sky,  and  when  we  went  upon  our  way,  1 had  for 


Charley.  with  a short  laugh  of  the  greatest  de- 
light and  pride,  “and  she  thought  I looked  like 
your  maid  !” 

“ Did  she  though,  really,  Charley?” 

11  Yes,  miss!”  said  Charley,  “ really  and  truly.” 
And  Charley,  with  another  short  laugh  of  the 
purest  glee,  made  her  eyes  very  round  again,  and 
looked  as  serious  as  became  my  maid.  1 was 
never  tired  of  seeing  Charley  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  that  great  dignity,  standing  before  me  with 
her  youthful  face  and  figure,  and  her  steady  man- 
ner, and  her  childish  exultation  breaking  through 
it  now  and  then  in  the  pleasantest  way. 

“And  where  did  you  see  her,  Charley?”  said  l. 

My  little  maid’s  countenance  fell,  as  she  re- 
plied, “ By  the  doctor  s shop,  miss.”  For  Char- 
ley wore  her  black  frock  yet. 

I asked  if  the  brickmaker’s  wife  were  ill,  but 
Charley  said  No.  It  was  some  one  else.  Some 
one  in  her  cottage  who  had  tramped  down  to  Saint 
Albans,  and  was  tramping  he  didn't  know  where. 
A poor  boy,  Charley  said.  No  father,  no  mother, 
no  any  one.  44  Like  as  Tom  might  have  been, 
miss,  if  Emma  and  me  had  died  after  father,” 
said  Charley,  her  round  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

“ And  she  was  getting  medicine  for  him,  Char- 
ley?” 

44  She  said,  miss,”  returned  Charley,  “how  that 
he  ha/1  once  done  as  much  for  her,” 

My  little  maid’s  face  was  so  eager,  and  her 
quiet  hands  were  folded  so  closely  in  one  another 
as  she  stood  looking  at  me,  that  1 had  no  great 
difficulty  in  reading  her  thoughts.  44  Well,  Char- 
ley,” said  I,  44  it  appears  to  me  that  you  and  1 
can  do  no  better  than  go  round  to  Jenny’s,  and 
see  what’s  the  matter.” 

The  alacrity  with  which  Charley  brought  my 
bonnet  and  vail,  and,  having  dressed  me,  quaintly 
pinned  herself  into  her  warm  shawl  and  made  her- 
self look  like  a little  old  woman,  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed her  readiness.  So  Charley  and  1,  without 
saying  any  thing  to  any  one,  went  out. 

It  was  a cold,  wild  night,  and  the  trees  shud- 
dered in  the  wind.  The  rain  had  been  thick  and 
heavy  all  day,  and  with  little  intermission  for 
many  days.  None  was  falling  just  then,  however. 
The  sky  had  partly  cleared,  but  was  very  gloomy 
— even  above  us,  where  a few'  stars  were  shining. 
In  the  north  and  northwest,  u'here  the  sun  had 
let  three  hours  before,  there  was  a pale  dead  light 
both  beautiful  and  aw'ful ; and  into  it  long  sullen 
lines  of  cloud  waved  up,  like  a sea  stricken  im- 
movable as  it  was  heaving.  Toward  London, 
a lurid  glare  overhung  the  W'holc  dark  waste  ; and 
the  contrast  between  these  two  lights,  and  the 
fancy  w'hich  the  rodder  light  engendered  of  an  un- 
earthly fire,  gleaming  on  ali  the  unseen  buildings 
of  the  city,  and  on  all  tho  faces  of  its  many  thou- 
sands of  wondering  inhabitants,  was  as  solemn 
m might  be. 


a moment  an  undefinable  impression  of  myself  as 
being  something  different  from  what  I then  was. 
I know  it  was  then,  and  th**n».  that  1 had  it.  1 
have  ever  since  connected  the  feeling  with  that 
spot  and  time,  and  with  every  thing  associated 
with  that  spot  and  time,  to  the  distant  voices  in 
the  town,  the  barking  of  a dog,  and  the  sound  of 
w'heels  coming  down  the  miry  hill. 

It  was  Saturday  night;  and  most  of  the  peo- 
ple belonging  to  the  place  where  we  were  going, 
W'ere  drinking  elsewhere.  We  found  it  quieter 
than  1 had  previously  seen  it,  though  quite  as 
miserable.  The  kilns  were  burning,  and  a sti- 
fling vapor  set  toward  u with  a pale  blue 
glare. 

We  came  to  the  cottage,  where  there  was  a 
feeble  candle  in  the  patched  window.  We  tapped 
at  the  door,  and  went  in.  The  mother  of  the  lit- 
tle child  who  had  died,  was  sitting  in  a chair  on 
one  side  of  the  poor  fire  by  the  bod  ; and  opposite 
to  her,  a wretched  boy,  supported  by  the  chim- 
ney-piece, was  cowering  on  the  floor.  He  held 
under  his  arm,  like  a little  bundle,  a fragment  of 
a fur  cap;  and  as  he  tried  to  warm  himself,  he 
shook  until  the  crazy  door  and  window  shook. 
The  place  was  closer  than  before,  and  had  an  un- 
healthy, and  a very  peculiar  smell. 

I had  not  lifted  my  vail  when  I first  spoke  to 
the  woman,  which  was  at  the  moment  of  our 
going  in.  The  boy  staggered  up  instantly,  and 
stared  at  me  with  a remarkable  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  terror. 

His  action  was  so  quick,  and  my  being  the 
cause  of  it  was  so  evident,  that  I stood  still,  in- 
stead of  advancing  nearer. 

44 1 won’t  go  no  more  to  the  berryin  ground,” 
muttered  the  boy  j “ 1 ain’t  a-going  there,  so  1 
tell  you  !” 

I lifted  my  vail  and  spoke  to  the  woman.  She 
said  to  me  in  a low  voice,  “ Don't  mind  him, 
ma’am.  He’ll  soon  come  back  to  his  head and 
said  to  him,  44  Jo,  Jo,  what’s  the  matter?” 

44 1 know  wot  she’s  come  for !”  cried  the  boy. 

44  Who  ?” 

44  The  lady  there.  She’s  come  to  get  me  to  go 
along  with  her  to  the  berryin  ground.  I won’t  go 
to  the  berryin  ground.  I don’t  like  the  name  on 
it.  She  might  go  a-berryin  me .”  His  shivering 
came  on  again,  and  as  he  leaned  against  the 
wall,  he  shook  the  hovel. 

44  He  has  been  talking  off  and  on  about  such 
like,  all  day,  ma’am,”  said  Jenny,  softly.  “Why, 
how  you  stare!  This  is  my  lady,  Jo.” 

44  Is  it?”  returned  the  hoy  doubtfully,  and  sur- 
veying mo  with  his  arm  held  out  above  his  burn- 
ing eyes.  44  She  looks  to  me  the  t’other  one.  It 
ain’t  the  bonnet,  nor  yet  it  ain’t  the  gownd,  but 
she  looks  to  me  the  t’other  one.” 

My  littlo  Charley,  with  her  premature  experi- 
ence of  illness  and  trouble,  had  pulled  off  her 
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oonnet  ami  shawl,  and  now  went  quietly  lip  to 
him  with  a chair  and  sat  him  down  in  it,  like  an 
old  sick  nurse.  Except  that  no  such  attendant 
could  have  shown  him  Charley's  youthful  face, 
which  seemed  to  engage  his  confidence. 

“I  say  !”  said  the  boy.  u You  tell  me.  Ain't 
the  lady  the  t'other  lady  ?” 

Charley  shook  her  head,  as  she  methodically 
drew  his  rags  about  him  and  made  him  as  warm 
as  she  could. 

44  0 !”  the  boy  muttered.  44  Then  I 'spose  she 
ain’t.” 

“I  came  to  see  if  1 could  do  you  any  good,” 
said  I.  44  What  is  the  matter  wiih  you  ? 

“ I’m  a-being  froze,”  returned  the  boy  hoarsely, 
with  hi.*  haggard  gaze  wandering  about  me,  “ and 
then  burnt  up,  and  then  froze,  and  then  burnt  up, 
ever  so  many  times  in  a hour.  And  my  head’s 
all  sleepy,  and  all  a-going  mad- like — and  I'm  so 
dry — and  my  bones  isn't  half  so  much  bones  as 
pain.” 

44  When  did  he  come  here  ?"  I asked  the  woman. 

44  This  morning,  ma’am,  I found  him  at  the 
corner  of  the  tow  n.  1 had  kuown  him  up  in  Lon- 
don yonder.  Hadn't  I,  Jo?” 

44  Tom-all- Alone’s,”  the  boy  replied. 

Whenever  he  fixed  his  attention  or  his  eyes,  it 
was  only  for  a very  little  while.  He  soon  began 
to  droop  his  head  again,  and  roll  it  heavily,  and 
speak  as  if  he  were  half  awake. 

44  When  did  he  come  from  London?”  I asked. 

44 1 come  from  London  yes’day,”  said  the  boy 
himself,  now  flushed  and  hot,”  44  Pm  a-going 
somewheres.” 

44  Where  is  he  going?'1  I asked. 

44  Somewheres,”  repeated  the  hoy,  in  a louder 
tone.  44 1 have  been  moved  on,  and  moved  on, 
more  nor  ever  I wras  afore,  since  the  t’other  one 
giv1  me  the  sov'ring.  Mrs.  Snagsby,  she’s  al- 
ways a-watching,  and  a-driving  of  me — what 
have  I done  to  her?'1 — and  they’re  all  a-watch- 
ing and  a-driving  of  me.  Every  one  of  em's  doing 
of  it,  from  the  time  when  1 don’t  get  up,  to  the 
time  when  I don’t  go  to  bed.  And  I’m  a-going 
somew’heres.  That’s  where  Pm  a-going.  She 
told  me,  down  in  Tom-all-Alone's,  as  she  come 
from  Stolbuns,  and  so  I took  the  Stolbuns  Road. 
It’s  as  good  as  another.” 

He  always  concluded  by  addressing  Charley. 

44  What  is  to  be  done  with  him?”  said  I,  tak- 
ing the  woman  aside.  44  He  could  not  travel  in 
this  state,  even  if  he  had  & purpose,  ami  knew' 
where  he  w'as  going  !” 

44  I know  no  more,  ma'am,  than  the  dead,”  she 
replied,  glancing  compassionately  at  him.  4>  Per- 
haps the  dead  know'  better,  if  they  could  only  tell 
us.  I've  kept  him  here  all  day  for  pity’s  sake, 
and  I’ve  given  him  broth  and  physic,  and  Liz  has 
gone  to  try  if  any  one  will  take  him  in  (here's 
my  pretty  in  the  bed — her  child,  hut  1 call  it 
mine)  ; hut  I can’t  keep  him  long,  for  if  my  hus- 
band was  to  come  home  and  find  him  hero,  he’d 
bo  rough  in  putting  hirn  out,  and  might  do  him  a 
hurt.  Hark  ! Here  comes  Liz  back  !” 

The  other  woman  came  hurriedly  in  as  she 
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spoke,  and  the  boy  got  up  with  a half  obscured 
sense  that  he  was  expected  to  be  going.  When 
the  little  child  awoke,  and  when  and  how  Char- 
ley got  at  it,  took  it  out  of  bed,  and  began  to 
walk  about  hushing  it,  I don’t  know.  There  she 
w as,  doing  all  this,  in  a quiet,  motherly  manner, 
as  if  she  were  living  in  Mrs.  Blinder’s  attic  with 
Tom  and  Emma  again. 

The  friend  had  been  here  and  there,  and  had 
been  played  about  from  hand  to  hand,  and  had 
come  back  as  she  went.  At  firBt  it  was  too  early 
for  the  boy  to  he  received  into  the  proper  refuge, 
and  at  last  it  w'as  too  late.  One  official  sent  her 
to  another,  and  the  other  sent  her  back  again  to 
the  first,  and  so  backward  and  forward  ; until  it 
appeared  to  me  as  if  both  must  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  their  skill  in  evading  their  duties,  in- 
stead of  performing  them.  And  now,  after  all. 
she  said,  breathing  quickly,  for  she  had  been  run- 
ning, and  w as  frightened  too,  44  Jenny,  your  mas- 
ter’s on  the  road  home,  and  mine’s  not  far  be- 
hind, and  th»‘  Lord  help  the  boy,  for  w'e  can  do 
no  more  fur  him!”  They  put  a few'  halfpence 
together  and  hurried  them  into  his  hand,  and  so, 
in  an  oblivious,  half- thankful,  half-insensible  way, 
he  shuffled  out  of  the  house. 

44  Give  me  the  child,  my  dear !”  said  its  mother 
to  Charley,  44  and  thank  you  kindly  too  ! Jenny, 
woman  dear,  good-night ! Young  lady,  if  my 
master  don’t  fall  out  with  rne,  I’ll  look  down  by 
the  kiln  by-and-by,  where  the  boy  will  be  most 
like,  and  again  in  the  morning!”  She  hurried 
oft*;  and  presently  w'e  passed  her  hushing  ami 
singing  to  lu*r  child  at  her  own  door,  and  looking 
anxiously  along  the  road  for  her  drunken  hus- 
band. 

I w'as  afraid  of  staying  then,  to  speak  to  either 
woman,  lest  I should  bring  her  into  trouble.  But 
I said  to  Charley  that  we  must  not  leave  the  boy 
to  die.  Charley,  who  knew  what  to  do  much 
better  than  I did,  and  whose  quickness  equaled 
her  presence  of  mind,  glided  on  before  me,  and 
presently  we  came  up  with  Jo,  just  short  of  the 
brick-kiln. 

1 think  he  must  have  begun  his  journey  with 
some  small  bundle  under  his  arm,  and  must  have 
had  it  stolen,  or  lost  it.  For  he  still  carried  his 
wretched  fragment  of  fur  cap  like  a bundle,  though 
he  went  bare-headed  through  the  rain,  which  now- 
fell  fast.  He  stopped  when  w'e  called  to  him,  and 
again  showed  a dread  of  me  when  I came  up: 
standing  with  his  lustrous  eyes  fixed  upon  me. 
and  even  arrested  in  his  shivering  fit. 

I asked  him  to  come  with  us,  and  we  would 
take  care  that  he  had  some  shelter  for  the 
night. 

44 1 don’t  want  no  shelter,”  he  said  : i4 1 can 
! lay  among  the  warm  bricks.” 

| 44  But  don’t  you  know'  that  people  die  there?'* 

j returned  Charley. 

! 44  They  dies  every  where,”  said  the  boy.  “They 

dics  in  their  lodgings — she  knows  where  ; I show  - 
ed her — and  they  dies  down  in  Tom-all-Alon*'* 

| in  heaps.  They  dies  more  than  they  lives,  ac- 
cording to  w hat  1 see.”  Then  he  hoarsely  wliis- 
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pered  Charley.  44  Ii"  bhe  ain't  the  t other  one 
she  aint  the  forrenner.  la  there  three  of  ’em 
then.’’ 

Charley  looked  at  me  a little  frightened.  1 
felt  half  frightened  at  myself  when  the  boy  glared 
on  me  so. 

Bat  he  turned  and  followed,  when  I beckoned 
to  him  ; and  finding  that  he  acknowledged  that 
influence,  in  me,  I led  the  way  straight  home. 
It  was  not  far ; only  at  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
We  passed  but  one  man.  I doubted  if  we  should 
have  got  home  without  assistance ; his  steps 
were  so  uncertain  and  tremulous.  He  made  no 
oomplaint,  however,  and  was  strangely  uncon- 
cerned about  himself,  if  I may  say  so  strange  a 
thing. 

Leaving  him  in  the  hall  for  a moment,  shrunk 
iuto  a comer  of  the  window-seat,  and  staring 
with  an  indifiereuce  that  could  scarcely  be  called 
wonder,  at  the  comfort  and  brightness  about 
him,  I went  into  the  drawing-room  to  speak  to 
my  Guardian.  There  I found  Mr.  Skimpole,  who 
had  come  down  by  the  coach,  as  he  frequently 
did  without  notice,  and  never  bringing  any  clothes 
with  him,  but  always  borrowing  every  thing  he 
wanted. 

They  came  out  with  me  directly,  to  look  at  the 
hoy.  The  servants  had  gathered  in  the  hall,  too  j 
and  he  shivered  in  the  window-seat  with  Charley 
standing  by  him,  like  some  wounded  animal  that 
had  been  found  in  a ditch. 

“ This  is  a sorrowful  case,*’  said  my  Guardian, 
after  asking  him  a question  or  two,  and  touching 
him,  and  examining  his  eyes.  44  What  do  you 
say,  Leonard  ?” 

“ You  had  better  turn  him  out,”  said  Mr.  Skim- 
pole. 

44  What  do  you  mean?”  inquired  my  Guardian, 
almost  sternly. 

“ My  dear  Jamdyce,”  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  “you 
know  what  I am : I am  a child.  Be  cross  to  me, 
if  I deserve  it.  But  I have  a constitutional  ob- 
jection to  this  sort  of  thing.  I always  had.  when 
l was  a medical  man.  He's  not  safe,  you  know. 
There’s  a very  bad  sort  of  fever  about  him.” 

Mr.  Skimpole  had  retreated  from  the  hall  to 
the  drawing-room  again,  and  said  this  in  his 
airy  way,  seated  on  the  music-stool  as  we  stood 

by- 

You'll  say  it’s  childish,”  observed  Mr.  Skim- 
pole, looking  gayly  at  us.  “ Well,  I dare  say  it 
may  be ; but  I am  a child,  and  I never  pretend 
to  be  any  thi*g  else.  If  you  put  him  out  in  the 
road,  you  only  put  him  where  he  was  before.  He 
will  be  no  worse  off  than  he  was,  you  know. 
Even  make  him  better  off,  if  you  like.  Give 
him  sixpence,  or  five  shillings,  or  five  pound  ten 
— you  are  arithmeticians,  and  I am  not — and  get 
rid  of  him  !” 

41  And  what  is  he  to  do  then?”  asked  my 
Guardian. 

%i  Upon  my  life,”  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  with  his  engaging  smile,  44 1 
have  not  the  least  idea  what  he  is  to  do  then. 
But  1 have  no  doubt  he’ll  do  it.” 


| 44  Now,  is  it  not  a horrible  reflection*”  said  my 
j Guardian,  to  whom  I had  hastily  explained  the 
unavailing  efforts  of  the  two  women,  44  is  it  not 
a horrible  reflection,”  walking  up  and  down,  and 
rumpling  his  hair,  u that  if  this  wretched  creat- 
ure were  a convicted  prisoner,  his  hospital  would 
be  wide  open  to  him,  and  he  would  be  as  well 
taken  care  of  as  any  sick  boy  in  the  kingdom?” 

“ My  dear  Jarndyce,”  returned  Mr.  Skimpole, 
“ you’ll  pardon  the  simplicity  of  the  question, 
coining  as  it  does  from  & creature  who  is  perfect- 
ly simple  in  worldly  matters — 44  but,  why  isn’t  he 
a prisoner,  then  ?” 

My  Guardian  stopped  and  looked  at  him  with 
a whimsical  mixture  of  amusement  and  indigna- 
tion in  his  face. 

“Our  young  friend  is  not  to  be  suspected  of 
any  delicacy*  I should  imagine,”  said  Mr.  Skim- 
pole* unabashed  and  candid.  44  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  wiser,  as  well  as  in  a certain 
kind  of  way  more  respectable,  if  he  showed  soma 
misdirected  energy  that  got  him  into  prison. 
There  would  be  more  of  an  adventurous  spirit 
in  it,  and  consequently  more  of  a certain  sort  of 
poetry.” 

44 1 believe,”  returned  my  Guardian,  resuming 
his  uneasy  walk,  44  that  there  is  not  such  another 
child  on  earth  as  yourself.” 

,4Do  you  really?”  said  Mr.  Skimpole;  44 1 
daresay  ! But,  I confess  I don’t  see  why  our 
young  friend,  in  his  degree,  should  not  seek  to 
invest  himself  with  Buch  poetry  as  is  open  to 
him.  He  is,  no  doubt,  born  with  an  appetite — 
probably,  when  he  is  in  a safer  state  of  health, 
he  has  an  excellent  appetite.  Very  well.  At  our 
young  friend’s  natural  ’dinner-hour,  most  likely 
about  noon,  our  young  friend  says,  in  effect,  to 
society,  4 1 am  hungry ; will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  produce  your  spoon,  and  feed  me?’ 
Society,  which  has  taken  upon  itself  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  whole  system  of  spoons,  and 
professes  to  have  a spoon  for  our  young  friend, 
does  not  produce  that  spoon ; and  our  young 
friend,  therefore,  says,  4 You  really  must  excuse 
me  if  I seize  it.’  Now,  this  appears  to  me  a 
case  of  misdirected  energy,  which  has  a certain 
amount  of  reason  in  it,  and  a certain  amount  of 
romance  ; and  I don’t  know  but  what  1 should 
be  more  interested  in  our  young  friend,  as  an  il- 
lustration of  such  a case,  than  merely  as  a poor 
vagabond — which  any  one  can  be.” 

44  In  the  mean  time,”  1 ventured  to  observe, 
44  he  is  getting  worse.” 

44  In  the  mean  time,”  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  cheer- 
fully, 44  as  Miss  Summerson,  with  her  practical 
good  sense,  observes,  he  is  getting  worse.  There- 
fore 1 recommend  your  turning  him  out  before 
he  gets  still  worse.” 

The  amiable  face  with  which  he  said  it,  I think 
I shall  never  forget. 

14  Of  course,  little  woman,”  observed  my  Guard- 
ian, turning  to  me,  44 1 can  insure  his  admission 
into  the  proper  place  by  merely  going  there  to 
enforce  it,  though  it’s  a bad  state  ef  things  when, 
in  his  condition,  that  is  necessary.  But  it's  grow- 
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ing  late,  and  ij  a very  bad  night,  and  the  boy  is 
worn  out  already.  There  is  a bed  in  the  whole- 
some loft-room  by  the  stable ; we  had  better  keep 
him  there  till  morning,  when  he  can  be  wrapped 
up  and  removed.  We’ll  do  that.” 

uO!,?  said  Skimpole,  with  his  hands  upon  the 
keys  of  the  piano,  as  we  moved  away.  “Are 
you  going  back  to  our  young  friend  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  my  Guardian. 

“Howl  envy  you  your  constitution,  Jamdyce!” 
returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  with  playful  admiration, 
“You  don’t  mind  these  things,  neither  does  Miss 
Summerson.  You  are  ready  at  all  times  to  go 
any  where,  and  do  any  thing.  Such  is  Will ! I 
have  no  Will  at  all — and  no  Won’t — simply 
Can’t.” 

“ You  can’t  recommend  any  thing  for  the  boy, 

1 suppose?’*  said  my  Guardian,  looking  back 
over  his  shoulder,  half  angrily ; only  half  angrily, 
for  he  never  seemed  to  consider  Mr.  Skimpole  an 
accountable  being. 

“My  dear  Jarndycc,  1 observed  a bottle  of 
oooling  medicine  in  his  pocket,  and  it’s  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  do  better  than  take  it.  You  can 
tell  them  to  sprinkle  a little  vinegar  about  the 
place  where  he  sleeps,  and  to  keep  it  moderately 
cool,  and  him  moderately  warm.  But  it  is  mere 
impertinence  in  me  to  offer  any  recommendation. 
Miss  Summerson  has  such  a knowledge  of  detail, 
and  such  a capacity  for  the  administration  of 
detail,  that  she  knows  all  about  it.” 

We  went*back  into  the  hall,  and  explained  to 
Jo  what  we  proposed  to  do,  which  Charley  ex- 
plained to  him  again,  and  which  he  received  with 
the  languid  unconcern  I had  already  noticed, 
wearily  looking  on  at  what  was  done,  as  if  it 
were  for  somebody  else.  The  servants  compas- 
sionating his  miserable  state,  and  being  very 
anxious  to  help,  we  soon  get  the  loft-room  ready; 
and  some  of  the  men  about  the  house  carried  him 
across  the  wet  yard,  well  wrapped  up.  It  was 
pleasant  to  observe  how  kind  they  were  to  him, 
and  how  there  appeared  to  be  a general  impres- 
sion among  them  that  frequently  calling  him 
“Old  Chap”  was  likely  to  revive  his  spirits. 
Charley  directed  the  operations,  and  went  to  and 
fro  between  the  loft-room  and  the  house  with 
such  little  stimulants  and  comforts  as  we  thought 
it  safe  to  give  him.  My  Guardian  himself  saw  1 
him  before  he  was  left  for  the  night,  and  report-  1 
ed  to  me,  when  he  returned  to  the  Growlery  to 
write  a letter  on  the  boy's  behalf,  which  a mes- 
senger was  charged  to  deliver  at  daylight  in  the 
morning,  that  he  seemed  easier,  and  iticlined  to 
sleep.  They  had  fastened  his  door  on  the  out- 
side, he  said,  in  case  of  his  being  delirious  ; but 
had  so  arranged  that  he  could  not  make  any 
noise  without  being  heard. 

Ada  being  in  our  room  with  a cold,  Mr.  Skim- 
pole was  left  alone  all  this  time,  and  entertained 
himself  by  playing  snatches  of  pathetic  airs,  and 
sometimes  singing  to  them  (as  we  heard  at  a dis- 
tance) with  groat  expression  and  feeling.  When 
we  rejoined  him  in  the  drawing-room  he  said  he 
would  give  us  a little  ballad,  which  had  come 


into  his  head,  “ apropos  of  our  young  friend  ; and 
he  sang  one  about  a Peasant  Boy, 

Thrown  on  the  wide  w orld,  doom’d  to  wander  and  roam. 
Bereft  of  his  parents,  bereft  of  a home.” 

— quite  exquisitely.  It  was  a song  that  always 
made  him  cry,  he  told  us. 

He  was  extremely  gay  all  the  rest  of  the 
evening  : “ for  he  absolutely  chirped,”  those  were 
his  delighted  words  ; “ when  he  thought  by  what 
a happy  talent  for  business  he  was  surrounded.” 
He  gave  us,  in  his  glass  of  negus,  “Better  health 
to  our  young  friend !”  and  supposed,  and  gayly 
pursued,  the  case  of  his  being  reserved  like  Whit- 
tington to  become  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  In 
that  event,  no  doubt,  he  would  establish  the 
| Jarndyce  Institution  and  the  Summerson  Alms- 
houses, and  a little  annual  Corporation  Pilgrimage 
to  St.  Albans.  He  had  no  doubt,  he  said,  that 
our  young  friend  was  an  excellent  boy  in  his  way, 
but  his  way  was  not  the  Harold  Skimpole  way; 
what  Harold  Skimpole  was,  Harold  Skimpole 
had  found  himself,  to  his  considerable  surprise, 
when  he  first  made  his  own  acquaintance ; he  had 
| accepted  himself  with  all  his  failings,  and  had 
thought  it  sound  philosophy  to  make  the  best  of 
I the  bargain;  and  he  hoped  we  would  do  the 
same. 

Charley’s  last  report  was,  that  the  boy  was 
quiet.  I could  see,  from  my  window,  the  lantern 
they  had  left  him  burning  quietly  ; and  I went  to 
bed  very  happy  to  think  that  he  was  sheltered. 

There  was  more  movement  and  more  talking 
than  usual  a little  before  day-break,  and  it  awoke 
me.  As  I was  dressing,  I looked  out  of  my 
window,  and  asked  one  of  our  men  who  had  been 
among  the  active  sympathizers  last  night,  whether 
there,  was  any  thing  wrong  about  the  house.  The 
lantern  was  still  burning  in  the  loft-window. 

“ It's  the  boy,  miss,”  said  he. 

“ Is  he  worse?”  1 inquired. 

“ Gone,  miss.” 

“ Dead!” 

“Dead,  miss?  No.  Gone  clean  off.” 

At  what  time  of  the  night  he  hod  gone,  or  howr 
or  why,  it  seemed  hopeless  ever  to  divine.  The 
door  remaining  as  it  had  been  left,  and  the  lan- 
tern standing  in  the  window',  it  could  only  be 
supposed  that  he  had  got  out  by  a trap  in  the 
floor  which  communicated  with  an  empty  cart- 
house  below.  But  he  had  shut  it  dowm  again,  if 
! that  were  so;  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been 
1 raised.  Nothing  of  any  kind  W'as  missing.  On 
this  fact  being  clearly  ascertained,  w'e  ail  yielded 
to  the  painful  belief  that  delirium  had  come  upon 
him  in  the  night,  and  that,  allured  by  some 
imaginary  object,  or  pursued  by  some  imaginary 
horror,  he  had  strayed  aw'ay  in  that  worse  than 
helpless  state; — all  of  us,  that  is  to  say,  hut  Mr. 
Skimpole,  who  repeatedly  suggested,  in  his  usual 
easy  light  style,  that  it  had  occurred  to  our  young 
friend  that  he  was  not  a safe  inmate,  having  a 
bad  kind  of  fever  upon  him;  and  that  he  had., 
with  great  natural  politeness,  taken  himself  off. 

Every  possible  inquiry  was  made,  and  every 
place  was  searched.  The  brick-kilns  were  ex- 
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imiued,  the  cottages  wore  visjted.  the  two  women  j 
wttt  particularly  questioned,  but  they  knew  up-  | 
thing  of  him,  and  nobody  could  doubt  that  their 
vender  wa«  genu iruv  The  weather  had  for  some 
ume  been  too  wet,  mid  the*  night  itself  hud  been 
u»  wet,  to  admit  of  Mtiy  tracing  by  footstep*, 
tiedge  and  ditch,  Mud  wail,  rvtui  rick  and  stack, 
ware  examined  by  our  rnvn  {or  a long  d Utadiee 
eund,  lest  the  boy  should  W lying  in  #uth  a place 
ui&eJisillc  or  dead  ; but  nothing  to  .seen  to  m&U 
•aie  that  he  had  evtsr  hcen  near.  From  Mi*?  time 
^hen  ho  wa«  left  in  the  loft-room,  be  vani-died. 

Tb«  search  continued  for  five  days.  1 do  not 
rwan  that  it  c.r.-vsed,  even  then;  but  that  my 
attention  yvas  l heu  diverted  into  a current  very 
wm arable  tt  me. 

As  Charley  was  at  her  writing  again  in  my 
>.»m  in  the  evening,  and  na  1 sat  opposite  to  her 
* Work,  I felt  Urn  table  tremble.  Looking  up,  I 
<**  my  Utth*  fuaid  shivering  from  head  to  foot. 


- -*; d •;<H,’«!iVS.  ,•  : ■ 

| said  I,  uare  you  Mo  cold?'* 

i U1  think  I am.  miss/’  she  replied.  <;1  don’t 
know  what  it  is.  I can’t  hold  myself  still.  1 
felt  yesterday  ; at  about  this  same  time,  mis« 
Don't  be  uio  itsy,  i think  1 in  ill/’ 

I heard  Adit's  voice  outside,  and  1 homed  to 
the  dour  of  comm  uuic  at  ion  between  my  room  >wul 
our  pretty  sitting-room,  and  locked  it.  Just  in 
time,  for  uhft  tapp'  d ai  it  while  rny  hand  was  yet 
upon  the  key. 

Ada  called  to  im  to  lot  her  in  ; but  I said, 
5:Nnt  now.  my  dciuest-  Go  away.  There's  no- 
liuug  i\m  matter ; 1 will  come  to  you  presently/* 
Aii  1 it  w«i  ft  long,  long  time,  before  my  darling 
girl  and  I were  companiona  Again. 

Charley  All  ill.  hi  twelve  hour*  she  was  very 
ill.  J moved  her  to  my  room,  ami  laid  her  in  my 
bed,  and  >tit  down  quietly  t<.  iturje  her.  1 told 
my  Guardian  all  about  itT  and  why  1 folt  it  w&n 
necessary  that  I should  seclude  niybeif,  and  my 
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reason  for  not  seeing  my  darling,  above  all.  At 
first  she  came  very  often  to  the  door,  and  called 
to  me,  and  even  reproached  me  with  sobs  and 
tears ; but  I wrote  her  a long  letter,  saying  that 
she  made  me  anxious  and  unhappy,  and  im- 
ploring her,  as  she  loved  me,  and  wished  my 
mind  to  be  at  peace,  to  come  no  nearer  than  the 
garden.  After  that,  she  came  beneath  the  win- 
dow, even  oftener  than  she  had  come  to  the  door ; 
and,  if  I had  learnt  to  love  her  dear  sweet  voice 
before  when  we  were  hardly  ever  apart,  how  did 
I learn  to  love  it  then,  when  I stood  behind  the 
window-curtain  listening  and  replying,  but  not 
so  much  as  looking  out ! How  did  I learn  to 
love  it  afterward,  when  the  harder  time  came ! 

They  put  a l>ed  for  me  in  our  sitting-room ; and 
by  keeping  the  door  wide  open,  I turned  the  two 
rooms  into  one,  now  that  Ada  h»u  vacated  that 
part  of  the  house,  and  kept  thepn  always  fresh 
and  airy.  There  was  not  a servant,  in  or  about 
the  hou«e,  but  was  so  good  that  they  would  all 
most  gladly  have  come  to  me  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  without  the  least  fear  or  unwilling- 
ness j but  I thought  it  best  to  choose  one  worthy 
woman  who  was  never  to  see  Ada,  and  whom  I 
could  trust  to  come  and  go  with  all  precaution. 
Through  her  means,  I got  out  to  take  the  air  with 
my  Guardian,  when  there  was  no  fear  of  meeting 
Ada;  and  wanted  for  nothing  in  the  way  of 
attendance,  any  more  than  in  any  other  respect. 

And  thus  poor  Charley  sickened,  and  grew 
worse,  and  feLl  into  heavy  danger  of  death,  and 
lay  severely  ill  for  many  a long  round  of  day  and 
night.  So  patient  she  was,  so  uncomplaining,  and 
inspired  by  such  a gentle  fortitude,  that  very  often 
as  I sat  by  Charley,  holding  her  head  in  my  arms 
— repose  would  come  to  her,  so,  when  it  would 
come  to  her  in  no  other  attitude — I silently  prayed 
to  our  Father  in  heaven  that  I might  not  forget 
the  lesson  which  this  little  sister  taught  me. 

I was  very  sorrowful  to  think  that  Charley’s 
pretty  looks  would  change  and  be  disfigured,  even 
if  she  recovered — she  was  such  a child,  with  her 
dimpled  face — but  that  thought  was,  for  the  great- 
er part,  lost  in  her  greater  peril.  When  she  was 
at  the  worst,  and  her  inind  rambled  again  to  the 
cai#*fi  of  her  father’s  sick  bed,  and  the  little  chil- 
dren, she  still  knew  me  so  far  as  that  she  would 
be  quiet  in  my  arms  when  she  could  lie  quiet  no- 
where else,  and  murmur  out  the  wanderings  of 
her  mind  less  restlessly.  At  those  times  1 used 
to  think,  how  should  I ever  tell  the  two  remaining 
babies  that  the  baby  who  had  learned  of  her  faith- 
ful heart  to  be  a mother  to  them  in  their  need, 
was  dead ! 

• There  were  other  timos  when  Charley  knew  me 
well,  and  talked  to  me ; telling  me  that  she  sent 
her  love  to  Tom  and  Emma,  and  that  she  was 
sure  Tom  would  grow  up  to  be  a good  man.  At 
those  times,  Charley  would  speak  to  me  of  what 
she  had  read  to  her  father  as  well  os  she  could, 
to  comfort  him ; of  that  young  man  carried  out 
to  be  buried,  who  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother 
ami  she  was  a widow ; of  the  ruler’s  daughter 
raised  up  by  the  gracious  hand  upon  her  bed  of 


death.  And  Charley  told  me  that  when  her  father 
died,  she  had  kneeled  down  and  prayed  in  her  first 
sorrow  that  he  likewise  might  be  raised  up,  and 
given  back  to  his  poor  children ; and  that  if  she 
should  never  get  better,  and  should  die  too,  she 
thought  it  likely  that  it  might  come  into  Tom’s 
mind  to  offer  the  same  prayer  for  her.  Then  would 
I show'  Tom  how  those  people  of  old  days  had 
been  brought  back  to  life  on  earth,  only  that  we 
might  know  our  hope  to  be  restored  in  Heaven ! 

But  of  all  the  various  times  there  were  in  Char- 
ley’s illness,  there  wras  not  one  when  she  lost  the 
gentle  qualities  I have  spoken  of.  And  there  were 
many,  many,  when  I thought  in  the  night  of  the 
last  high  belief  in  the  watching  Angel,  and  the 
last  higher  trust  in  God,  on  the  part  of  her  poor 
despised  father. 

And  Charley  did  not  die.  She  flutteringly  and 
slowly  turned  the  dangerous  point,  after  long  lin- 
gering there,  and  then  began  to  mend.  The  hope 
that  never  had  been  given,  from  the  first,  of  Char- 
ley being  in  outw'ard  appearance  Charley  any  more, 
soon  began  to  be  encouraged ; and  even  that  pros- 
pered, and  I saw  her  growing  into  her  old  childish 
likeness  again. 

It  was  a great  morning,  when  I could  tell  Ada 
all  this  as  she  stood  out  in  the  garden ; and  it  was 
a great  evening,  when  Charley  and  I at  last  took 
tea  together  in  the  next  room.  But,  on  that  same 
evening,  I felt  that  I was  stricken  cold. 

Happily  for  both  of  us,  it  was  not  until  Charley 
was  safe  in  bed  again  and  placidly  asleep,  that  1 
began  to  think  the  contagion  of  her  illness  was 
upon  me.  I had  been  able  easily  to  hide  what  1 
had  felt  at  tea-time,  but  I was  past  that  already 
now,  and  I knew  that  I was  rapidly  following  in 
Charley's  steps. 

I was  well  enough,  however,  to  be  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  to  return  my  darling’s  cheerful 
blessing  from  the  garden,  and  to  talk  with  her 
as  long  as  usual.  But  I was  not  free  from  an 
impression  that  1 had  been  walking  about  the  two 
rooms  in  the  night,  a little  beside  myself,  though 
knowing  where  I was ; and  I felt  confused  at  times 
— with  a curious  sense  of  fullness,  as  if  I were  be- 
coming too  large  altogether. 

In  the  evening  I was  so  much  worse,  that  I re- 
solved to  prepare  Charley;  with  which  view,  I 
said,  “You’re  getting  quit©  strong,  Charley,  are 
you  not?” 

“ 0 quite  !”  said  Charley. 

“ Strong  enough  to  be  told  a secret,  I think, 
Charley?” 

“ Quite  strong  enough  for  that,  miss !”  cried 
Charley.  But  Charley’s  face  fell  in  the  height  of 
her  delight,  for  she  saw  the  secret  in  my  face ; and 
she  came  out  of  the  great  chair,  and  fell  upon  my 
bosom,  and  said  “ 0 miss,  St’s  my  doing!  It's  my 
doing  1”  and  a great  deal  more,  out  of  the  fullness 
of  her  grateful  heart. 

u Now  Charley,”  said  I,  after  letting  her  go  on 
for  a little  while,  u if  I am  to  be  ill,  my  great 
trust,  humanly  speaking,  is  in  you.  J.nd  unless  you 
arc  as  quiet  and  composed  for  me,  as  you  always 
were  for  yourself,  you  can  never  fulfill  it,  Charley.” 
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“ If  you’ll  let  me  cry  a little  longer,  miss,”  said 
Charley.  “ 0 ray  dear,  my  dear ! if  yon’ll  only 
let  me  cry  a little  longer,  0 my  dear  !”—how  af- 
fectionately and  devotedly  Bhe  poured  this  out,  as 
she  clung  to  my  neck,  I never  can  remember  with- 
out tears — “ I’ll  be  good.” 

So  I let  Charley  cry  a little  longer,  and  it  did 
us  both  good. 

“Trust  in  me,  now,  if  you  please,  miss,”  said 
Charley,  quietly,  “ I am  listening  to  every  thing 
you  say.” 

“ It  is  very  little  at  present,  Charley.  I shall 
tell  your  doctor  to-night  that  I don’t  think  I am 
well,  and  that  you  are  going  to  nurse  me.” 

For  that,  the  poor  child  thanked  me  with  her 
whole  heart. 

“ And  in  the  morning,  when  you  hear  Miss  Ada 
in  the  garden,  if  I should  not  be  quite  able  to  go 
to  the  window-curtain  as  usual,  do  you  go,  Charley, 
and  say  I am  asleep — that  I have  rather  tired 
myself,  and  am  asleep.  At  all  times  keep  the 
room  as  I have  kept  it,  Charley,  and  let  no  one 
come.” 

Charley  promised,  and  I lay  down,  for  I was 
very  heavy.  I saw  the  doctor  that  night,  and 
asked  the  favor  of  him  that  I wished  to  ask,  rel- 
ative to  his  saying  nothing  of  my  illness  in  the 
house  as  yet.  I have  a very  indistinct  remembrance 
of  that  night  melting  into  day,  and  of  day  melting 
into  night  again ; but  I was  just  able,  on  the  first 
morning,  to  get  to  the  window,  and  speak  to  my 
darling. 

On  the  second  morning  I heard  her  dear  voice 
— 0 how  dear  now ! — outside ; and  I asked  Char- 
ley, with  some  difficulty  (speech  being  painful  to 
me),  to  go  and  say  I was  asleep.  1 heard  her 
answer  softly,  “Don’t  disturb  her,  Charley,  for  the 
world!” 

14  How  does  my  own  Pride,  look,  Charley?”  I 
inquired. 

“Disappointed,  mise,”  said  Charley,  peeping 
through  the  curtain. 

“But  I know  she  is  very  beautiful  this  mom- 
ing.” 

“She  is  indeed,  miss,”  answered  Charley, 
peeping.  “ Still  looking  up  at  the  window.” 

With  her  blue  clear  eyes,  God  bless  them, 
always  loveliest  when  raised  like  that ! 

I called  Charley  to  me,  and  gave  her  her  last 
charge. 

“Now,  Charley,  when  she  knows  I am  ill,  she 
will  try  to  make  her  way  into  the  room.  Keep 
her  out,  Charley,  if  you  love  me  truly,  to  the 
last ! Charley,  if  you  let  her  in  but  once,  only 
to  look  upon  me  for  one  moment  as  I lie  here,  I 
shall  die.” 

“ I never  will ! I never  will  J”  she  promised  me. 

14 1 believe  it,  my  dear  Charley.  And  now 
oome  and  sit  beside  me  for  a little  while,  and 
speak  to  me.  For  I can  not  see  you,  Charley; 

I am  blind.” 


CHAPTER  XXXII.—' Th*  A r point  id  Timk. 

It  is  night  in  Lincoln’s  Inn — perplexed  and 
troublous  valley  of  the  shadow  of  the  law,  where 


suitors  generally  find  but  little  day — and  fat 
candles  are  snuffed  out  in  offices,  and  clerks  have 
rattled  down  the  crazy  wooden  stairs,  and  dis- 
persed. The  bell  that  rings  at  nine  o’clock,  has 
ceased  its  doleful  clangor  about  nothing;  the 
gates  are  shut ; and  the  night-porter,  a solemn 
warder  with  a mighty  power  of  Bleep,  keeps 
guard  in  his  lodge.  From  tiers  of  staircase  win- 
dows, clogged  lamps  like  the  eyes  of  Equity, 
bleared  Argus  with  a fathomless  pocket  for  every 
eye  and  an  eye  upon  it,  dimly  blink  at  the  stars. 
In  dirty  upper  casements,  here  and  there,  hazy 
little  patches  of  candle-light  reveal  where  some 
wise  draughtsman  and  conveyancer  yet  toils  for 
the  entanglement  of  real  estate  in  meshes  of 
sheepskin,  in  the  average  ratio  of  about  a dozen 
of  sheep  to  an  acre  of  land.  Over  which  bee- 
like industry,  these  benefactors  of  their  species 
linger  yet,  though  office-hours  be  past : that 
they  may  give,  for  every  day,  some  good  account 
at  last. 

In  the  neighboring  court,  where  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Rag  and  Bottle  shop  dwells,  there  is 
a general  tendency  toward  beer  and  supper.  Mrs. 
Piper  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  whoso  respective  sons, 
engaged  with  a circle  of  acquaintance  in  the  game 
of  hide  and  seek,  have  been  lying  in  ambush  about 
the  by-ways  of  Chancery  Lane  for  some  hours, 
and  scouring  the  plain  of  the  same  thoroughfare 
to  the  confusion  of  passengers — Mrs.  Piper  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  have  but  now  exchanged  congratu- 
lations on  the  children  being  a-bed;  and  they 
still  linger  on  a door-step  over  a few  parting 
words.  Mr.  Krook  and  his  lodger,  and  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Krook’s  being  “continual  in  liquor,”  and 
the  testamentary  prospects  of  the  young  man 
are,  as  usual,  the  staple  of  their  conversation. 
But  they  have  something  to  say,  likewise,  of  the 
Harmonic  Meeting  at  the  Sol’s  Arms ; where  the 
sound  of  the  piano  through  the  partly  opened 
windows  jingles  out  into  the  court,  and  where 
little  Swills,  after  keeping  the  lovers  of  harmony 
in  a roar  like  a very  Yorick,  may  now  be  heard 
taking  the  gruff  line  in  a concerted  piece,  and 
sentimentally  adjuring  his  friends  and  patrons  to 
Listen,  listen,  listen,  Tew  the  wa-ter-Fall ! Mrs. 
Perkins  and  Mrs.  Piper  compare  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  young  lady  of  professional  celebrity 
w}io  assists  at  the  Harmonic  Meetings,  and  who 
has  space  to  herself  in  the  manuscript  announce- 
ment in  the  window';  Mrs.  Perkins  possessing 
information  that  she  has  been  married  a year 
and  a half,  though  announced  as  Miss  M.  Mel- 
villeson,  the  noted  siren,  and  that  her  baby  ls 
clandestinely  conveyed  to  the  Sol’s  Arms  every 
night  to  receive  its  natural  nourishment  during 
the  entertainments.  “ Sooner  than  which,  my- 
self,” says  Mrs.  Perkins,  44 1 would  get  my  living 
by  selling  lucifers.”  Mrs.  Piper,  as  in  duty  bound, 
is  of  the  same  opinion ; holding  that  a private 
station  is  better  than  public  applause,  and  thank- 
ing Heaven  for  her  own  (and,  by  implication, 
Mrs.  Perkins’s)  respectability.  By  this  time, 
the  pot-boy  of  the  Sol’s  Arms  appearing  with 
her  supper-pint  well  frothed.  Mrs.  Piper  accepts 
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that  tankard  and  retires  in-doors,  first  giving  a 
fair  good-night  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  has  had  her 
own  pint  in  her  hand  ever  since  it  was  fetched 
from  the  same  hostelry  by  young  Perkins  before 
he  wras  sent  to  bed.  Now,  there  is  a sound  of 
putting  up  shop-shutters  in  the  court,  and  a smell 
as  of  the  smoking  of  pipes*,  and  shooting  stars 
are  seen  in  upper  windows,  further  indicating 
retirement  to  rest.  Now,  too,  the  policeman 
begins  to  push  at  doors j to  try  fastenings;  to 
be  suspicious  of  bundles ; and  to  administer  his 
beat,  on  the  hypothesis  that  every  one  is  either 
robbing  or  being  robbed. 

It  is  a close  night,  though  the  damp  cold  is 
searching  too ; and  there  is  a laggard  mist  a little 
way  up  in  the  air.  It  is  a fine  steaming  night 
to  turn  the  slaughter-houses,  the  unwholesome 
trades,  the  sewerage,  bad  water,  and  burial 
grounds  to  account,  and  give  the  Registrar  of 
Deaths  some  extra  business.  It  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  air — there  is  plenty  in  it — or  it  may 
be  something  in  hirnself,  that  is  in  fault;  but 
Mr.  Weevle,  otherwise  Jobling,  is  very  ill  at  ease. 
He  conies  and  goes,  between  his  own  room  and 
the  open  street  door,  twenty  times  an  hour.  He 
has  been  doing  so,  ever  since  it  fell  dark.  Since 
the  Chancellor  shut  up  his  shop,  which  he  did 
very  early  to-night,  Mr.  Weevle  has  been  down 
and  up,  and  down  and  up  (with  a cheap,  tight 
velvet  skull-cap  on  his  head,  making  his  whisker* 
look  out  of  all  proportion),  oftener  than  before. 

It  is  no  phenomenon  that  Mr.  Snagsby  should 
be  ill  at  ease  too;  for  he  always  is  so,  more  or 
less,  under  the  oppressive  influence  of  the  secret 
that  is  upon  him.  Impelled  by  the  mystery,  of 
which  he  is  a partaker,  and  yet  in  which  he  is 
not  a sharer,  Mr.  Snagsby  haunts  what  seems  to 
be  its  fountain-head — the  rag  and  bottle  shop  in 
the  court.  It  has  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
him.  Even  now,  coming  round  by  the  Sol’s 
Arms  with  the  intention  of  passing  down  the 
court,  and  out  at  the  Chancery  Lane  end,  and 
so  terminating  his  unpremeditated  after-supper 
stroll  of  ten  minutes  long  from  his  own  door  and 
back  again,  Mr.  Snagsby  approaches. 

“Wluit,  Mr.  Weevle?”  says  the  stationer, 
stopping  to  speak.  “ Are  you  there  ?” 

“Ay!”  says  Weevle.  “Here  I am,  Mr. 
Snagsby.” 

“ Airing  yourself,  as  I am  doing,  before  you 
go  to  bed  ?”  the  stationer  inquires. 

“Why,  there’s  not  much  air  to  be  got  here; 
and  what  there  is,  is  not  very  freshening,” 
Weevle  answers,  glancing  up  and  down  the 
court. 

“Very  true,  sir.  Don’t  you  observe,”  says 
Mr.  Snagsby,  pausing  to  snilT  and  taste  the  air 
a little;  “don’t  you  observe,  Mr.  Weevle,  that 
you’re — not  to  put  too  fine  a point  upon  it — that 
you’re  rather  greasy  here,  sir?” 

“ Why,  I have  noticed  myself  that  there  is  a 
queer  kind  of  flavor  in  the  place  to-night,”  Mr. 
Weevle  rejoins.  “I  suppose  it’s  chops  at  the 
Sol’s  Anns.” 

“Chops,  do  you  think?  Oh! — Chops,  eh?” 
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Mr.  Snagsby  sniffs  and  tastes  again.  “ Well, 
sir,  I suppose  it  is.  But  I should  say  their  cook 
at  the  Sol  wanted  a little  looking  after.  She  has 
been  burning  ’em  sir  ! And  1 don’t  think 
Mr.  Snagsby  sniffs  and  tastes  again,  and  then 
spits  and  w*ipes  his  mouth ; “ I don’t  think — not 
to  put  too  fine  a point  upon  it — that  they  were 
quite  fresh  when  they  were  shown  the  gridiron.” 

“ That’s  very  likely.  It’s  a tainting  sort  of 
weather.” 

“ It  is  a tainting  sort  of  weather,”  says  Mr. 
Snagsby ; “ and  I find  it  sinking  to  the  spirits.” 

“ By  George  ! I find  it  gives  me  the  horrors,” 
returns  Mr.  Weevle. 

Then,  you  see,  you  live  in  a lonesome  way, 
and  in  a lonesome  room,  with  a black  circum- 
stance hanging  over  it,”  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  look- 
ing in  post  the  other’s  shoulder  along  the  dark 
passage,  and  then  falling  back  a step  to  look  up  at 
the  house.  “ I couldn’t  live  in  that  room  alone, 
as  you  do,  sir.  1 should  get  so  fidgety  and 
worried  of  an  evening,  sometimes,  that  I should 
he  driven  to  come  to  the  door,  and  stand  here, 
sooner  than  sit  there.  But  then  it’s  very  true 
that  you  didn’t  see,  in  your  room,  what  I saw 
there.  That  makes  a difference.” 

“I  know  quite  enough  about  it,”  returns 
Tony. 

“ It’s  not  agreeable,  is  it  ?”  pursues  Mr.  Snags- 
by,  coughing  his  cough  of  mild  persuasion  behind 
his  hand.  “Mr.  Krook  ought  to  consider  it  in 
the  rent.  I hope  he  does,  I am  sure.” 

“ I hope  he  does,”  says  Tony.  “ But  I doubt 
it!” 

“ You  find  the  rent  high,  do  you,  sir?”  returnr 
the  stationer.  “Rents  are  high  about  here.  I 
don’t  know  how  it  is  exactly,  but  the  law  seems 
to  put  things  up  in  price.  Not,”  adJs  Mr. 
Snagsby,  with  his  apologetic  cough,  “ that  I 
mean  to  say  a word  against  the  profession  1 get 
my  living  by.” 

Mr.  Weevle  again  glances  up  and  down  the 
court,  and  then  looks  at  the  stationer.  Mr. 
Snagsby,  blankly  catching  his  eye,  looks  upw*ard 
for  a star  or  so,  and  coughs  a cough  expressive 
of  not  exactly  seeing  his  way  out  of  this  conver- 
sation. 

“ It’s  a curious  fact,  sir,”  he  observes,  slowly 
rubbing  his  hands,  “ that  he  should  have  been — ■** 

“ Who’s  he?”  interrupts  Mr.  Weevle. 

“The  deceased,  you  know,”  says  Mr.  Snagsby, 
twitching  his  head  and  right  eyebrow  toward 
the  staircase,  and  tapping  his  acquaintance  on 
the  button. 

“ Ah,  to  be  sure!”  returns  the  other,  as  if  he 
were  not  over  fond  of  the  subject.  “ I thought  we 
had  done  with  him.” 

“I  was  only  going  to  say,  it’s  a curious  fact 
sir,  that  he  should  have  come  and  lived  here,  and 
been  one  of  my  writers,  and  then  that  you  should 
come  and  live  here,  and  be  one  of  my  writers  too. 
Which  there  is  nothing  derogatory,  but  far  from 
it  in  the  appellation,”  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  breaking 
off  with  a mistrust  that  he  may  have  unpolitcly 
asserted  a kind  of  proprietorship  in  Mr.  Weevle, 
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“ because  I have  known  writers  that  have  gone 
into  Brewers1  houses  and  done  really  very  re- 
pectable  indeed.  Eminently  respectable,  sir,11 
adds  Mr.  Snagsby,  with  a misgiving  that  he  has 
not  improved  the  matter. 

44  It7 s a curious  coincidence,  as  you  say,11  an- 
swers Wee  vie,  once  more  glancing  up  and  down 
the  court. 

44 Seems  a Fate  in  it,  don’t  there?11  suggests 
the  stationer. 

44  There  does.11 

44  Just  so,11  observes  the  Btationer,  with  his 
confirmatory  cough.  44  Quite  a Fate  in  it.  Quite 
a Fate.  Well,  Mr.  Wee  vie,  I am  afraid  I must 
bid  you  good-night;51  Mr.  Snagsby  speaks  as  if 
it  made  him  desolate  to  go,  though  he  has  been 
casting  about  for  any  means  of  escape  ever  since 
he  stopped  to  speak ; 44  my  little  woman  will  be 
looking  for  me,  else.  Good-night,  sir  l11 

If  Mr.  Snagsby  hastens  home  to  save  his  little 
woman  the  trouble  of  looking  for  him,  he  might 
set  his  mind  at  rest  on  that  score.  His  little 
woman  has  had  her  eye  upon  him  round  the  Sol’s 
Arms  all  this  time,  and  now  glides  after  him  with 
a pocket  handkerchief  wrapped  over  her  head ; 
honoring  Mr.  Weevle  and  his  doorway  with  a 
very  searching  glance  as  she  goes  past. 

44  You‘11  know  me  again,  ma’am,  at  all  events,11 
says  Mr.  Weevle  to  himself ; 44  and  I can’t  com- 
pliment you  on  your  appearance,  whoever  you 
are,  with  your  head  tied  up  in  a bundle.  Is  this 
fellow  never  coming  ?” 

This  fellow  approaches  as  he  speaks.  Mr. 
Weevle  softly  holds  up  his  finger,  and  draws  him 
into  the  passage,  and  closes  the  street  door. 
Then,  they  go  up  stairs ; Mr.  Weevle  heavily, 
and  Mr.  Guppy  (for  it  is  he)  very  lightly  indeed. 
When  they  are  shut  into  the  back  room  they 
speak  low. 

44 1 thought  you  had  gone  to  Jericho  at  least,  in- 
stead of  coming  here,51  says  Tony. 

44  Why,  I said  about  ten.” 

44  You  said  about  ten,”  Tony  repeats.  44  Yes, 
so  you  did  say  about  ten.”  But,  according  to  my 
count,  it’s  ten  times  ten — it’s  a hundred  o’clock. 
I never  had  such  a night  in  my  life  1” 

14  What  has  been  the  matter  ?” 

44  That’s  it  1”  says  Tony.  44  Nothing  has  been 
the  matter.  But,  here  have  I been  stewing  and 
fuming  in  this  jolly  old  crib,  till  I have  had  the 
horrors  falling  on  me  as  thick  as  hail.  There* 
a blessed-looking  candle !’ 5 says  Tony,  pointing 
to  the  heavily-burning  taper  on  his  table  with  a 
great  cabbage  head  and  a long  winding  sheet. 

“That’s  easily  improved,”  Mr.  Guppy  ob- 
serves, as  he  takes  the  snuffers  in  hand. 

44  Is  it  ?”  returns  his  friend.  44  Not  so  easily 
as  you  think.  It  has  been  smouldering  like  that, 
ever  since  it  was  lighted.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  you,  Tony?51 
inquires  Mr.  Guppy,  looking  at  him,  snuffers  in 
hand,  as  he  sits  down  with  his  elbow  on  the 
table. 

44  William  Guppy,”  replies  the  other,  44 1 am  in 
the  Downs.  It’s  this  unbearably  dull,  suicidal 
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room — an  old  Boguey  down  stairs,  I suppose.” 
Mr.  Weevle  moodily  pushes  the  snuffer-tray  from 
him  with  his  elbow,  leans  his  head  on  his  hand, 
puts  his  feet  on  the  fender,  and  looks  at  the  fire. 
Mr.  Guppy,  observing  him,  slightly  tosses  his 
head  and  sits  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
in  an  easy  attitude. 

44  Wasn’t  that  Snagsby  talking  to  you,  Tony?” 

44  Yes,  and  be yes,  it  was  Snagsby,”  says 

Mr.  Weevle,  altering  the  construction  of  his  sen- 
tence. 

44 On  business?” 

44  No.  No  business.  He  was  only  sauntering 
by,  and  stopped  to  prose.” 

44 1 thought  it  was  Snagsby,”  says  Mr.  Guppy, 
“ and  thought  it  as  well  that  he  shouldn’t  see 
me ; so  I waited  till  he  was  gone.” 

44  There  we  go  again,  William  G. !”  cries  Tony, 
looking  up  for  an  instant.  44  So  mysterious  and 
secret  1 By  George,  if  we  were  going  to  commit 
a murder,  we  couldn’t  have  more  mystery  about 
it!” 

Mr.  Guppy  affects  to  smile;  and  with  the 
view  of  changing  the  conversation,  looks  with  an 
admiration,  real  or  pretended,  round  the  room  at 
the  Galaxy  gallery  of  British  beauty ; terminat- 
ing his  survey  with  the  portrait  of  Lady  Dedlock 
over  the  mantle-shelf,  in  which  she  is  represented 
on  a terrace,  with  a pedestal  upon  the  terrace, 
and  a vase  upon  the  pedestal,  and  her  shawl 
upon  the  vase,  and  a prodigious  piece  of  fur  upon 
the  shawl,  and  her  arm  on  the  prodigious  piece 
of  fur,  and  a bracelet  on  her  arm. 

“That’s  very  like  Lady  Dedlock,”  says  Mr. 
Guppy.  44  It’s  a speaking  likeness.” 

“I  wish  it  was,”  growls  Tony,  without  chang- 
ing his  position.  44 1 should  have  some  fashion- 
able conversation  here,  then.” 

Finding  by  this  time,  that  his  friend  is  not  to 
be  wheedled  into  a more  sociable  humor,  Mr. 
Guppy  puts  about  upon  the  ill-used  tack,  and 
remonstrates  with  him. 

44 Tony,”  says  he,  “I  can  make  allowances  for 
lowness  of  spirits,  for  no  man  knows  what  it  is 
when  it  does  come  upon  a man,  better  than  I do ; 
and  no  man  perhaps  has  a better  right  to  know  it 
than  a man  who  has  an  unrequited  image  im- 
printed on  his  art.  But  there  are  bounds  to  these 
j things  when  an  unoffending  party  is  in  question, 
and  I will  acknowledge  to  you,  Tony,  that  I don’t 
think  your  manner  on  the  present  occasion  is 
hospitable  or  quite  gentlemanly.” 

44  This  is  strong  language,  William  Guppy,” 
returns  Mr.  Weevle. 

“ Sir,  it  may  be,”  retorts  Mr.  William  Guppy, 
44  but  I feel  strongly  when  I use  it.” 

Mr.  Weevle  admits  that  he  has  been  wrong, 
and  begs  Mr.  William  Guppy  to  think  no  more 
about  it.  Mr.  William  Guppy,  however,  having 
got  the  advantage,  can  not  quite  release  it  with~ 
out  a little  more  injured  remonstrance. 

“No ! Dash  it,  Tony,”  says  that  gentleman, 
44  you  really  ought  to  be  careful  how  you  wound 
the  feelings  of  a man,  who  has  an  unrequited 
image  imprinted  on  his  art,  and  who  is  not  alto- 
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gether  happy  in  throe  chords  which  vibrate  to 
the  tenderest  emotions.  You,  Tony,  possess  in 
yourself  all  that  is  calculated  to  charm  the  eye 
and  allure  the  taste.  It  is  not — happily  for  you 
perhaps,  and  I may  wish  that  I could  say  the 
same — it  is  not  your  character  to  hover  around 
one  flower.  The  ole  garden,  is  open  to  you,  and 
your  airy  pinions  carry  you  through  it.  Still, 
Tony,  far  be  it  from  me,  I am  Bure,  to  wound 
even  your  feelings  without  a cause !” 

Tony  again  entreats  that  the  subject  may  be 
no  longer  pursued,  saying  emphatically, 44  William 
Guppy,  drop  it!”  Mr.  Guppy  acquiesces,  With 
the  reply,  44 1 never  Bhould  have  taken  it  up, 
Tony,  of  my  own  accord.” 

“And  now,”  says  Tony,  stirring  the  firef 
44  touching  this  same  bundle  of  letters.  Isn’t  it 
an  extraordinary  thing  of  Krook  to  have  appoint- 
ed twelve  o’clock  to-night  to  hand  ’em  over  to 
me?” 

44  Very.  What  did  he  do  it  for  ?” 

44  What  does  he  do  any  thing  for  ? He  don’t 
know.  Said,  to-day  was  his  birth-day,  and  he’d 
hand  ’em  over  to-night  at  twelve  o’clock.  He’ll 
have  drunk  himself  blind  by  that  time.  He  has 
been  at  it  all  day.” 

44  He  hasn’t  forgotten  the  appointment,  I hope  ?” 

41  Forgotten  ? Trust  him  for  that.  He  never 
forgets  any  thing.  I saw  him  to-night,  about 
eight — helped  him  to  shut  up  his  shop — and  he 
had  got  the  letters  then  in  his  hairy  cap.  He 
pulled  it  off,  and  showed  ’em  me.  When  the 
shop  was  closed,  he  took  them  out  of  his  cap, 
hung  his  cap  on  the  chair  back,  and  stood  turn- 
ing them  over  before  the  fire.  I heard  him  a 
little  while  afterward  through  the  floor  here, 
humming,  like  the  wind,  the  only  song  he  knows 
—about  Bibo,  and  old  Charon,  and  Bibo  being 
drunk  when  he  died,  or  something  or  other.  He 
has  been  as  quiet,  since,  as  an  old  rat  asleep  in 
his  hole.” 

44  And  you  are  to  go  down  at  twelve?” 

44  At  twelve.  And,  as  I tell  you,  when  you 
came  it  seemed  to  me  a hundred.” 

44Tony,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  after  considering  a 
little  with  his  legs  crossed,  44  he  can’t  read  yet, 
can  he?” 

44  Read ! He’ll  never  read.  He  can  make  all 
the  letters  separately,  and  he  knows  most  of  them 
separately  when  he  sees  them;  he  has  got  on 
that  much,  under  me;  but  he  can’t  put  them 
together.  He’s  too  old  to  acquire  the  knack  of 
it  now — Mid  too  drunk.” 

44  Tony,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  uncrossing  and  re- 
orossing  his  legs ; 14  how  do  you  suppose  he  spelt 
out  that  name  of  Hawdon  ?” 

“He  never  spelt  it  out.  You  know  what  a 
curious  power  of  eye  he  has,  and  how  he  has 
been  used  to  employ  himself  in  copying  things 
by  eye  alone.  He  imitated  it — evidently  from 
the  direction  of  a letter ; and  asked  me  what  it 
meant.” 

44  Tony,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  uncrossing  and  re- 
crossing his  legs  again ; 44  should  you  say  that  the 
original  was  a man’s  writing  or  a woman’s  ?” 
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44  A woman’s.  Fifty  to  one  a lady’s — elopes  a 
good  deal,  and  the  end  of  the  letter  4 n,’  long  and 
hasty.” 

Mr.  Guppy  has  been  biting  his  thumb-nail 
during  this  dialogue,  generally  changing  the 
thumb  when  he  has  changed  the  crossed  leg.  As 
he  is  going  to  do  so  again,  he  happens  to  look  at 
his  coat-sleeve.  It  takes  his  attention.  He  stares 
at  it,  aghast. 

“Why,  Tony,  what  on  earth  is  going  on  in 
this  house  to-night?  Is  there  a chimney  on 
Are?” 

44  Chimney  on  fire!” 

44 Ah!”  returns  Mr.  Guppy.  “See  how  the 
soot’s  falling.  See  here,  on  my  arm  1 See  again, 
on  the  table  here ! Confound  the  stuff,  it  won’t 
blow  off — smears,  like  black  fatl” 

They  look  at  one  another,  and  Tony  goes  listen- 
ing to  the  door,  and  a little  way  up-stairs,  and 
a little  way  down-stairs.  Comes  back,  and  says 
it’s  all  right,  and  all  quiet;  and  quotes  the  re- 
mark he  lately  made  to  Mr.  Snagsby,  about  their 
cooking  chops  at  the  Sol’s  Arras. 

44  And  it  was  then,”  resumes  Mr.  Guppy,  still 
glancing  with  remarkable  aversion  at  his  coat- 
sleeve,  as  they  pursue  their  conversation  before 
the  fire,  leaning  on  opposite  Bides  of  the  table 
with  their  heads  very  near  together,  44  that  he 
told  you  of  his  having  taken  the  bundle  of  letters 
from  his  lodger’s  portmanteau?” 

44  That  was  the  time,  sir,”  answers  Tony, 
faintly  adjusting  his  whiskers.  44  Whereupon,  I 
wrote  a line  to  my  dear  boy,  the  Honorable  Will- 
iam Guppy,  informing  him  of  the  appointment 
for  to-night,  and  advising  him  not  to  call  before; 
Boguey  being  a Slyboots.” 

The  light  vivacious  tone  of  fashionable  life 
which  is  usually  assumed  by  Mr.  Weevle,  sits  so 
ill  upon  him  to-night,  that  he  abandons  that  and 
his  whiskers  together;  and,  after  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  appears  to  yield  himself  up,  a prey 
to  the  horrors  again. 

“ You  are  to  bring  the  letters  to  your  room  to 
read  Mid  compare,  and  to  get  yourself  into  a po- 
sition to  tell  him  all  about  them.  That’s  the 
arrangement,  isn’t  it,  Tony?”  asks  Mr.  Guppy, 
anxiously  biting  his  thumb-nail. 

44  You  can’t  speak  too  low.  Yes.  That’s  what 
he  and  I agreed.” 

44 1 tell  you  what,  Tony — ” 

“You  can’t  speak  too  low,”  says  Tony,  once 
more.  Mr.  Guppy  nods  his  sagacious  head,  ad- 
vances it  yet  closer,  and  drops  into  a whisper. 

44 1 tell  you  what.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is,  to  make  another  packet  like  the  real  one  ; so 
that,  if  he  should  ask  to  see  the  real  one  while 
it’s  in  my  possession,  you  can  show  him  the 
dummy.” 

“ And  suppose  he  detects  the  dummy  as  soon 
as  he  sees  it — which,  with  his  biting  screw  of  an 
eye,  is  about  five  hundred  times  more  likely  than 
not,”  suggests  Tony. 

44  Then  we’ll  face  it  out.  They  don’t  belong 
to  him,  and  they  never  did.  You  found  that ; 
and  you  placed  them  in  my  hands — a legal  friend 
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of  youra— for  security.  If  he  forces  ns  to  it, 
they’ll  be  produceable,  won’t  they  ?” 

u Ye-es,”  is  Mr.  Weevle’s  reluctant  admission. 

44  Why,  Tony,”  remonstrates  his  friend,  uhow 
you  look!  You  don’t  doubt  William  Guppy? 
You  don’t  suspect  any  harm  ?” 

“ I don’t  suspect  any  thing  more  than  I know, 
William,”  returns  the  other,  gravely. 

44  And  what  do  you  know?”  urges  Mr.  Guppy, 
raising  his  voice  a little ; but  on  his  friend’s  once 
more  warning  him,  “ I tell  you,  you  can’t  speak 
too  low,”  he  repeats  his  question  without  any 
sound  at  all;  forming  with  his  lips  only  the 
words,  u What  do  you  know?” 

“I  know  three  things.  First,  I know  that 
here  we  are  whispering  in  secrecy ; a pair  of  con- 
spirators.” 

44  Well !”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  41  and  we  had  better 
be  that,  than  a pair  of  noodles,  which  we  should  be, 
if  we  were  doing  any  thing  else ; for  it’s  the  only 
way  of  doing  what  we  want  to  do.  Secondly?” 

“Secondly,  it’s  not  made  out  to  me  how  it’s 
likely  to  be  profitable,  after  all.” 

Mr.  Guppy  casts  up  his  eyes  at  the  portrait  of 
Lady  Dedlock  over  the  mantle-shelf^  and  replies, 
“Tony,  you  are  asked  to  leave  that  to  the  honor 
of  your  friend.  Besides  its  being  calculated,  to 
serve  that  friend,  in  those  chords  of  the  human 
mind  which — which  need  not  be  called  into  ag- 
onizing vibration  on  the  present  occasion-— your 
friend  is  no  fool.  What’s  that?” 

44  It’s  eleven  o’clock  striking  by  the  bell  of  St. 
Paul’s.  Listen,  and  you’ll  hear  all  the  bells  in 
the  city  jangling.” 

Both  sit  silent,  listening  to  the  metal  voices, 
near  and  distant,  resounding  from  towers  of  va- 
rious heights,  in  tones  more  various  than  their 
situations.  When  these  at  length  cease,  ail 
seems  more  mysterious  and  quiet  than  before. 
One  disagreeable  result  of  whispering  is,  that  it 
seems  to  evoke  an  atmosphere  of  silence,  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  sound — strange  cracks  and  tick- 
ings, the  rustling  of  garments  that  have  no  sub- 
stance in  them,  and  the  tread  of  dreadful  feet, 
that  would  leave  no  mark  on  the  sea-sand  or 
the  winter  snow.  So  sensitive  the  two  friends 
happen  to  be,  that  the  air  is  full  of  these  phan- 
toms; and  the  two  look  over  their  shoulders  by 
one  consent,  to  see  that  the  door  is  shut. 

44  Yes,  Tony !”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  drawing 
nearer  to  the  fire,  and  biting  his  unsteady  thumb- 
nail. 41  You  were  going  to  say,  thirdly  ?” 

44  It’s  far  from  a pleasant  thing  to  be  plotting 
about  a dead  man  in  the  room  where  he  died, 
especially  when  you  happen  to  live  in  it.” 

“But  we  arc  plotting  nothing  against  him, 
Tony.” 

“May  be  not,  still  I don’t  like  it.  Live  here 
by  yourself,  and  see  how  you  like  it.” 

“As  to  dead  men,  Tony,”  proceeds  Mr.  Gup- 
py, evading  this  proposal,  “ there  have  been  dead 
rnen  in  most  rooms.” 

44 1 know  there  have ; but  in  most  rooms  you 
tet  them  alone,  and — and  they  let  you  alone,” 
Tony  answers. 


The  two  look  at  each  other  again.  Mr.  Gup- 
py makes  a hurried  remark  to  the  effect  that 
they  may  be  doing  the  deceased  a service ; that 
he  hopes  so.  There  is  an  oppressive  blank,  until 
Mr.  Weevle,  by  stirring  the  fire  suddenly,  makes 
Mr.  Guppy  start  as  if  his  heart  had  been  stirred 
instead. 

44  Pah  f Here’s  more  6f  this  hateful  soot  hang- 
ing about,”  says  he.  44  Let  us  open  the  window 
a bit,  and  get  a mouthful  of  air.  It’s  too  close.” 

He  raises  the  sash,  and  they  both  rest  on  the 
window-sill,  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  room. 
The  neighboring  houses  are  too  near  to  admit  of 
their  seeing  any  sky  without  craning  their  necks 
and  looking  up;  but  lights  in  frowsy  windows 
here  and  there,  and  the  rolling  of  distant  car- 
riages, and  the  new  expression  that  there  is  of 
the  stir  of  men,  they  find  to  be  comfortable. 
Mr.  Guppy  noiselessly  tapping  on  the  window- 
sill, resumes  his  whispering  in  quite  a light- 
comedy  tone. 

“By-the-by,  Tony,  don’t  forget  old  Small- 
weed;”  meaning  the  Younger  of  that  name. 
44  I have  not  let  him  into  this,  you  know.  That 
grandfather  of  his  is  too  keen  by  half.  It  runs 
in  the  family.” 

“I  remember,”  says  Tony.  “I  am  up  to  all  that.” 

“And  as  to  Krook,”  resumes  Mr.  Guppy. 
“Now,  do  you  suppose  he  really  has  got  hold  of 
any  other  papers  of  importance,  as  he  has  boasted 
to  you,  since  you  have  been  such  allies?” 

Tony  shakes  his  head.  44 1 don’t  know.  Can’t 
imagine.  If  we  get  through  this  business  with- 
out rousing  his  suspicions,  1 shall  be  better  in- 
formed no  doubt.  How  can  I know,  without 
seeing  them,  when  he  don’t  know  himself?  He 
is  always  spelling  out  words  from  them,  and 
chalking  them  over  the  table  and  the  shop-wall, 
and  asking  what  this  is,  and  what  that  is ; but 
his  whole  stock,  from  beginning  to  end,  may 
easily  be  the  waste  paper  he  bought  it  as,  for 
any  thing  I can  say.  It’s  a monomania  with 
him,  to  think  he  is  possessed  of  documents.  He 
has  been  going  to  learn  to  read  them  this  last 
quarter  of  a century,  I should  judge,  from  what 
he  tells  me.” 

44  How  did  he  first  come  by  that  idea,  though  ? 
that’s  the  question,”  Mr.  Guppy  suggests,  with 
one  eye  shut,  after  a little  forensic  meditation. 
“He  may  have  found  papers  in  something  he 
bought,  where  papers  were  not  supposed  to  be ; 
and  may  have  got  it  into  his  shrewd  head,  from 
the  manner  and  place  of  their  concealment,  that 
they  are  worth  something.” 

“ Or  he  may  have  been  taken  in,  in  some  pre- 
tended bargain.  Or  he  may  have  been  muddled 
altogether,  by  long  staring  at  whatever  he  ha s 
got,  and  by  drink,  and  by  hanging  about  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  court,  and  hearing  of  docu- 
ments for  ever,”  returns  Mr.  Weevle. 

Mr.  Guppy  sitting  on  the  window-sill,  nod- 
ding his  head  and  balancing  all  these  possibili- 
ties in  his  mind,  continues  thoughtfully  to  tap  it, 
and  clasp  it,  and  measure  it  with  his  hand,  until 
he  hastily  draws  his  hand  away. 
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Mr.  Guppy  nods,  and  gives  him  a u lucky 
doing  here?  What  touch”  on  the  buck;  but  not  with  the  washed 
of  window  ?**  hand,  though  it  is  his  right  hand. 

H Nothing,  I swear]  11c  goes  down  stairs , and  Mr.  Guppy  tries  to 
ire  !n  cries  the  lodgor.  compose  himself,  before  the  fire,  for  waiting  a long 
bok  here ! When  he  time*  But  in  no  more  than  a minute  or  two  the 
>m  the  corn er  of  the  stairs  creak,  and  Tony  comes  swiftly  back. 

>s  and  creeps  away  tv  Have  you  got  them  ?” 

in  a little  thick  n&u-  “Got  them  ! No.  The  old  man’s  not  there.*' 

Ho  has  been  so  horribly  frightened  in  the  short 
ty 1 says  Mr.  Guppy,  interval,  that  his  terror  seizes  the  other,  who 
nr,  “Give  me  amno  makes  a rush  at  him,  and  asks  loudly,  tvWhatvsi 
nd  off,”  the  matter*?” 

tw,  and  scrubs,  and  “1  couldn’t  make  him  hem.  and  I softly  opened 
htr  haa  net  long  re-  the  door  and  looked  in.  And  the  burning  smell 
of  brandy,  and  stood  I i$  there — and  the  soot  is  there,  and  the  oil  i* 
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there — and  he  is  not  there!” — Tony  ends  this 
with  a groan. 

Mr.  Guppy  takes  the  light.  They  go  down, 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  holding  one  another, 
push  open  the  door  of  the  back  shop.  The  cat 
has  retreated  close  to  it,  and  stands  snarling — 
not  at  them ; at  something  on  the  ground,  before 
the  fire.  There  is  very  little  fire  left  in  the  grate, 
but  there  is  a smouldering  suffocating  vapor  in 
the  room,  and  a dark  greasy  coating  on  the  walls 
and  ceiling.  The  chairs  and  table,  and  the  bottle 
so  rarely  absent  from  the  table,  all  stand  as  usual. 
On  one  chair-back,  hahg  the  old  man’s  hairy  cap 
and  coat. 

“Look!”  whispers  the  lodger,  pointing  his 
friend’s  attention  to  these  objects  with  a trem- 
bling finger.  44 1 told  you  so.  When  I saw  him 
last,  he  took  his  cap  off,  took  out  the  little  bun- 
dle of  old  letters,  hung  his  cap  on  the  back  of 
the  chair — his  coat  was  there  already,  for  he  had 
pulled  that  off,  before  he  went  to  put  the  shut- 
ters up— and  I left  him  turning  the  letters  over 
in  his  hand,  standing  just  where  that  crumbled 
black  thing  is  upon  the  floor.” 

Is  he  hanging  somewhere?  They  look  up. 
No. 

44  See  !”  whispers  Tony.  44  At  the  foot  of  the 
same  chair,  there  lies  a dirty  bit  of  thin  red  cord 
that  they  tie  up  pens  with.  That  went  round 
the  letters.  He  undid  it  slowly,  leering  and 
laughing  at  me,  before  he  began  to  turn  them 
over,  and  threw  it  there.  I saw  it  fall.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  cat?”  says  Mr. 
Guppy.  44  Look  at  her !” 

44  Mad,  I think.  And  no  wonder,  in  this  evil 
place.” 

They  advance  slowly,  looking  at  all  these 
things.  The  cat  remains  where  they  found  her, 
still  snarling  at  the  something  on  the  ground, 
before  the  fire  and  between  the  two  chairs. 
What  is  it  ? Hold  up  the  light  ? 

Here  is  a small  burnt  patch  of  flooring ; here 
is  the  tinder  from  a little  bundle  of  burnt  paper, 
bat  not  so  light  as  usual,  seeming  to  be  steeped 
in  something ; and  here  is — is  it  the  cinder  of  a 
small  charred  and  broken  log  of  wood  sprinkled 
with  white  ashes,  or  is  it  coal  ? 0 Horror,  he  is 

here  ! and  this,  from  which  we  run  away,  strik- 
ing out  the  light  and  overturning  one  another  into 
the  street,  is  all  that  represents  him. 

Help,  help,  help!  come  into  this  house  for 
Heaven's  sake  ! 

Plenty  will  come  in,  but  none  can  help.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  of  that  Court,  true  to  his  title  in 
his  last  act,  has  died  the  death  of  all  Lord  Chan- 
cellors in  all  Courts,  and  of  all  authorities  in  all 
places  under  all  names  soever,  where  false  pre- 
tenses are  made,  and  where  injustice  is  done. 
Call  the  death  by  any  name  Your  Highness  will, 
attribute  it  to  whom  you  will,  or  say  it  might 
have  been  prevented  how  you  will,  it  is  the  same 
death  eternally — inborn,  inbred,  engendered  in 
the  corrupted  humors  of  the  vicious  body  itself 
and  that  only — Spontaneous  combustion,  and 
none  other  of  all  the  deaths  that  can  be  died. 
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GLISH LIFE  * 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  chiefs  of  the  Blue  party  went  in  state  from 
Lansmere  Park ; the  two  candidates  in  open 
carriages,  each  attended  with  his  proposer  and 
seconder.  Other  carriages  were  devoted  to  Har- 
ley and  Levy,  and  the  principal  members  of  the 
committee.  Riccabocca  was  seized  with  a fit  of 
melancholy  or  cynicism,  and  declined  to  join  the 
procession.  But  just  before  they  started,  as  all 
were  assembling  without  the  front  door,  the  post- 
man arrived  with  his  welcome  bag.  There  were 
letters  for  Harley,  some  for  Levy,  many  for  Eger- 
ton,  one  for  Randal  Leslie. 

Levy,  soon  hurrying  over  his  own  correspond- 
ence, looked,  in  the  familiar  freedom  wherewith  * 
he  usually  treated  his  particular  friends,  over 
Randal’s  shoulder. 

44 From  the  Squire?”  said  he,  44 Ah,  he  has 
written  at  last ! What  made  him  delay  so  long  ? 
Hope  he  relieves  your  mind  ?” 

44  Yes,”  cried  Randal,  giving  way  to  a joy  that 
rarely  lighted  up  his  close  and  secret  countenance 
— 44  yes,  he  does  not  write  from  Hazeldean — not 
there  when  my  letter  arrived — in  London — could 
not  rest  at  the  Hall — the  place  reminded  him  too 
much  of  Frank — went  again  to  town,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  my  first  letter  concerning  the  rupture  of 
the  marriage,  to  see  after  his  son,  and  take  up 
some  money  to  pay  off  his  post-obit.  Read  what 
he  says.” — 44  So  while  I was  about  a mortgage  - - 
(never  did  I guess  that  I should  be  the  man  to 
encumber  the  Hazeldean  estate) — I thought  I 
might  as  well  add  £20,000  as  £10,000  to  the 
total.  Why  should  you  be  indebted  at  all  to  that 
Baron  Levy  ? Don’t  have  dealings  with  money- 
lenders. Your  grandmother  was  a Hazeldean; 
and  from  a Hazeldean  you  shall  have  the  whole 
sum  required  in  advance  for  those  Rood  lands — 
good  light  soil  some  of  them.  Ab  to  repayment, 
we’ll  talk  of  that  later.  If  Frank  and  1 come  to- 
gether again,  as  we  did  of  old,  why,  my  estates 
will  be  his  some  day ; and  he’ll  not  grudge  the 
mortgage,  so  fond  as  he  always  was  of  you ; and 
if  we  don’t  come  together,  what  do  1 care  for 
hundreds  or  thousands,  either  more  or  less  ? So 
I shall  be  down  at  Lansmere  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, just  in  the  thick  of  your  polling.  Beat 
the  manufacturer,  my  boy,  and  stick  up  for  the 
land.  Tell  Levy  to  have  all  ready.  1 shall  bring 
the  money  down  in  good  bank-notes,  and  a brace 
of  pistols  in  my  coat  pocket  to  take  care  of  them, 
in  case  robbers  get  Bcent  of  the  notes,  and  attack 
me  on  the  road,  as  they  once  did  my  grandfather. 

A Lansmere  election  puts  one  in  mind  of  pistols. 

1 once  fought  a duel  with  an  officer  in  his  Majes- 
ty’s service,  R.N.,  and  had  a ball  lodged  in  my 
right  shoulder,  on  aocount  of  an  election  at  Lans- 
mere ; but  I have  forgiven  Audley  his  share  in 
that  transaction.  Remember  me  to  him  kindly. 
Don’t  get  into  a duel  yourself;  but  I suppose 
manufacturers  don’t  fight;  not  that  I blame  them 

for  that — far  from  it.” 

* Continued  from  the  December  Number. 
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The  letter  then  ran  on  to  express  surprise,  and 
hazard  conjecture,  as  to  the  wealth/  marriage 
which  Randal  had  announced  as  a pleasing  sur- 
prise to  the  Squire.  “It  could  not  be  Miss 
Sticktorights  1" 

“Well,”  said  Levy,  returning  the  letter,  “you 
must  have  written  as  cleverly  as  you  talk,  or  the 
Squire  is  a booby  indeed.” 

Randal  smiled,  pocketed  his  letter,  and  respond- 
ing to  the  impatient  call  of  his  proposer,  sprang 
lightly  into  the  carriage.  & 

Harley,  too,  seemed  pleased  with  the  letters 
delivered  to  himself,  and  now  joined  Levy,  as  the 
candidates  drove  slowly  on. 

Has  not  Mr.  Leslie  received  from  the  Squire 
an  answer  to  that  letter  of  which  you  informed 
*toe?” 

“Yes,  my  lord;  the  Squire  will  be  here  to- 
morrow.” 

i To-morrow  ! Thank  you  for  apprising  me  ; 
his  rooms  shall  be  prepared.”  ? 

“ I suppose  he  will  only  stay  to  see  Leslie  and 
myself,  and  pay  the  money.” 

“ Aha ! Pay  the  money.  Is  it  so,  then  ?” 
“Twice  the  sum,  and,  it  seems,  as  a gift, 
which  Leslie  only  asked  as  a loan.  Really,  my 
lord,  Mr.  Leslie  is  a very  clever  man  ; and  though 
I am  at  your  commands,  I should  not  like  to  in- 
jure him,  with  such  matrimonial  prospects.  He 
could  be  a very  powerful  enemy ; and,  if  he  suc- 
ceed in  Parliament,  still  more  so.” 

“ Baron,  these  gentlemen  are  waiting  for  you. 

I will  follow  by  myself.” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

In  the  centre  of  the  raised  platform  in  the 
Town-hall  sat  the  Mayor.  On  either  hand  of 
that  dignitary  now  appeared  the  candidates  of 
the  respective  parties.  To  his  right,  Audley 
Egerton  and  Leslie;  to  his  left,  Dick  Avenel  and 
Leonard.  The  place  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold. 
Rows  of  grimy  faces  peeped  in,  even  from  the  up- 
per windows  outside  the  building.  The  contest 
was  one  that  created  intense  interest,  not  only 
from  public  principles,  but  local  passions.  Dick 
Avenel,  the  son  of  a small  tradesman,  standing 
against  the  Right  Honorable  Audley  Egerton,  the 
choice  of  the  powerful  Lansmere  aristocratic  party 
—standing,  too,  with  hiB  nephew  by  his  side— 
taking,  as  he  himself  was  wont  to  say,  “ the  tar- 
nation Blue  Bull  by  both  its  oligarchical  horns  J” 
There  was  a pluck  and  gallantry  in  the  very  im- 
pudence of  the  attempt  to  convert  the  important  I 
borough — for  one  member  of  which  a great  Earl 
had  hitherto  striven,  “ with  labor  dire  and  weary 
woe”— into  two  family  seats  for  the  house  of  Av- 
enel and  the  triumph  of  the  Capelocracy. 

This  alone  would  have  excited  all  the  spare 
passions  of  a country  borough ; but,  beside  this, 
there  was  the  curiosity  that  attached  to  the  longl 
deferred  public  appearance  of  a candidate  so  re- 
nowned as  the  ex-minister— a man  whose  career 
had  commenced  with  his  success  at  Lansmere, 
and  who  now,  amidst  the  popular  tempest  that 
scatter  3d  his  colleagues^  sought  to  refit  his  vessel  j 


in  the  pame  harbor  from  which  it  had  first  put 
forth.  New  generations  had  grown  up  since  the 
name  of  Audley  Egerton  had  first  fluttered  the 
dovecotes  in  that  Corioli.  The  questions  that  had 
then  seemed  so  important,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
settled  and  at  rest.  But  those  present  who  re- 
membered Egerton  in  the  former  day,  were  struck 
to  see  how  the  same  characteristics  of  bearing  and 
aspect  which  had  distinguished  his  early  youth 
revived  their  interest  in  the  mature  and  celebrated 
man.  As  he  stood  up  for  a few  moments,  before 
he  took  his  seat  beside  the  Mayor,  glancing  over 
the  assembly , with  its  uproar  of  cheers  and  hisses, 
there  was  the  same  stately  erectness  of  form  and 
steadfastness  of  look — the  same  indefinable  and 
mysterious  dignity  of  externals,  that  imposed  re- 
spect, confirmed  esteem,  or  stilled  dislike.  The 
hisses  involuntarily  ceased. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  over,  the  propose™ 
and  seconders  commenced  their  office. 

Audiey  was  proposed,  of  course,  by  the  crack 
man  of  the  party— a gentleman  who  lived  on  his 
moans  in  a white  house  in  the  High  Street-had 
received  a University  education,  and  was  a cadet 
of  a “County  Family.”  This  gentleman  spoke 
much  about  the  Constitution,  something  abaut 
Greece  and  Rome — compared  Egerton  with  Will- 
iam Pitt,  also  with  Aristides ; and  sat  down,  after 
an  oration  esteemed  classical  by  the  few,  and  pro- 
nounced prosy  by  the  many.  Audley’*  seconder 
a burly  and  important  maltster,  struck  a boideJ 
key.  He  dwelt  largely  upon  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing  represented  by  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  rank, 
and  not  by  “ upstarts  and  adventurers.  (Cheer* 
and  groans.)  Looking  at  the  candidates  on  the 
other  side,  it  was  an  insult  to  the  respectability 
of  Lansmere  to  suppose  its  constituents  could  elect 
a man  who  had  no  pretensions  whatever  to  their 
notice,  except  that  he  had  once  been  a little  boy 
in  the  tow*  in  which  his  father  kept  a shop— and 
a very  noisy,  turbulent,  dirty  little  boy  he  was!” 
Dick  smoothed  his  spotless  shirt-front,  and  looked 
daggers,  while  the  Blues  laughed  heartily,  and 
the  Yellows  cried  “ Shame  1”  “ As  for  the  other 

candidate  on  the  same  side,  he  (the  maltster)  had 
nothing  to  say  against  him.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
seduced  into  presumption  by  his  uncle  and  his 
own  inexperience.  It  was  said  that  that  candi- 
date, Mr.  Fairfield,  was  an  author  and  a poet  • 
if  so,  he  was  unknown  to  fame,  for  no  booksellei 
m the  town  had  ever  even  heard  of  Mr.  Fairfield’s 
works.  Then  it  was  replied,  Mr.  Fairfield  had 
written  under  another  name.  What  would  that 
prove  ? Either  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  name, 
or  that  the  works  did  him  no  credit.  For  his  part, 
he  (the  maltster)  was  an  Englishman ; he  did  not 
like  anonymous  scribblers;  there  was  something 
not  right  in  whatever  was  concealed.  A man 
should  never  be  afraid  to  put  his  name  to  what 
he  wrote.  But,  grant  that  Mr.  Fairfield  was  a 
great  author  and  a great  poet,  what  the  borough 
of  Lansmere  wanted  was,  not  a member  who 
would  pass  his  time  in  writing  sonnets  to  Peggy 

or  Moggy,  but  a practical  man  of  business * 

statesman— such  a man  as  Mr.  AudJey  Egerton 
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— * gentleman  of  ancient  birth,  high  standing, 
and  princely  fortune.  The  member  for  such  a 
place  as  Lansmere  should  have  a proper  degree 
of  wealth.”  (“Hear,  hear,”  from  the  hundred 
and  fifty  hesitators,  who  all  stood  in  a row  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hall ; and  “ Gammon  !”  u Stuff !” 
from  some  revolutionary,  but  incorruptible  Yel- 
lows.) Still  the  allusion  to  Egerton’s  private 
fortune  had  considerable  effect  with  the  bulk  of 
the  audience,  and  the  maltster  was  much  cheered 
on  concluding.  Mr.  Avenel’s  proposer  and  sec- 
onder— the  one  a large  grocer,  the  other  a pro- 
prietor of  a new  shop  for  ticketed  prints,  shawls, 
blankets,  and  counterpanes  (a  man  who,  os  he 
boasted,  dealt  with  the  People  for  ready  money, 
and  no  mistake— at  least  none  that  he  ever  rec- 
tified) — next  followed.  Both  said  much  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Avenel  had  made  his  fortune  by  hon- 
est industry — was  a fellow  townsman — must  know 
the  interests  of  the  town  better  than  strangers — 
upright  public  principles — never  fawn  on  govern- 
ments— would  see  that  the  people  had  their  rights, 
and  cut  down  army,  navy,  and  all  other  jobs  of 
a corrupt  aristocracy,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Randal  Les- 
lie's proposer,  a captain  on  half-pay,  undertook  a 
long  defense  of  army  and  navy,  from  the  unpa- 
triotic aspersions  of  the  preceding  speakers ; which 
defense  diverted  him  from  the  due  praise  of  Ran- 
dal, until  cries  of  “ Cut  it  short,”  recalled  him  to 
that  subject;  and  then  the  topics  he  selected  for 
eulogium  were  “ amiability  of  character,  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  urbane  manners  of  his  young 
friend;” — “coincidence  in  the  opinions  of  that 
illustrious  statesman  with  whom  he  was  conjoin- 
ed — “ early  tuition  in  the  best  principles — only 
fatilt,  youth — and  that  was  a fault  which  would 
diminish  every  day.”  Randal's  seconder  was  a 
bluff  yeoman,  an  out-voter  of  weight  with  the 
agricultural  electors.  He  was  too  straight-for- 
ward by  half — adverted  to  Audley  Egerton’s  early 
desertion  of  questions  espoused  by  the  landed  in- 
terest— hoped  he  had  had  enough  of  the  large 
towns  ; and  he  (the  yeoman)  was  ready  to  forgive 
and  forget,  but  trusted  that  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  burning  their  member  again  in  effigy. 
As  to  the  young  gentleman,  whose  nomination 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  second— did  not  know 
much  about  him;  but  the  Leslies  were  an  old 
family  in  the  neighboring  county,  and  Mr.  Leslie 
said  he  was  nearly  related  to  Squire  Hazeldean — 
as  good  a man  as  ever  stood  upon  shoe  leather. 
He  (the  yeoman)  liked  a good  breed  in  sheep  and 
bullocks ; and  a good  breed  in  men  he  supposed 
was  the  same  thing.  He  (the  yeoman)  was  not 
for  abuses — he  was  for  King  and  Constitution. 
He  should  have  no  objection,  for  instance,  to  have 
tithes  lowered,  and  the  malt- tax  repealed — not 
the  least  objection.  Mr.  Leslie  seemed  to  him  a 
likely  young  chap,  and  uncommon  well-spoken ; 
and,  on  the  whole  for  aught  he  (the  yeoman) 
could  see,  would  do  quite  as  well  in  Parliament 
as  nine-tenths  of  the  gentlemen  cent  there.  The 
yeoman  sat  down,  little  cheered  by  the  Blues — 
much  by  the  Yellows — and  with  a dim  conscious- 
ness that  somehow  or  other  he  had  rather  dam- 


aged than  not  the  cause  of  the  party  he  had  been 
chosen  to  advocate.  Leonard  was  not  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  his  proposer — a youngish  gen- 
tleman— who,  having  tried  various  callings,  with 
signal  unsuccess,  had  come  into  a small  inde- 
pendence, and  set  up  for  a literary  character. 
This  gentleman  undertook  the  defense  of  poets, 
as  the  half-pay  captain  had  undertaken  that  of 
the  army  and  navy ; and  after  a dozen  sentences 
spoken  through  the  nose,  about  the  “moonlight 
of  existence,”  and  “the  oasis  in  the  desert,” sud- 
denly broke  down,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  im- 
patient listeners.  This  failure  was,  however,  re- 
deemed by  Leonard’s  seconder — a master  tailor 
— a practiced  speaker,  and  an  earnest,  thinking 
man — sincerely  liking,  and  warmly  admiring, 
Leonard  Fairfield.  His  opinions  were  delivered 
with  brief  simplicity,  and  accompanied  by  expres- 
sions of  trust  in  Leonard’s  talents  and  honesty, 
that  were  effective,  because  expressed  with  feeling. 

These  preparatory  orations  over,  a dead  silence 
succeeded,  and  Audley  Egerton  arose. 

At  the  firet  few  sentences,  all  felt  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  one  accustomed  to  command  at- 
tention, and  to  give  to  opinions  the  weight  of 
recognized  authority.  The  slowness  of  the  meas- 
ured accents,  the  composure  of  the  manly  aspect, 
the  decorum  of  the  simple  gestures — all  bespoke 
and  all  became  the  Minister  of  a great  empire, 
who  had  less  agitated  assemblies  by  impassioned 
eloquence,  than  compelled  their  silent  respect  to 
the  views  of  sagacity  and  experience.  But  what 
might  have  been  formal  and  didactic  in  another, 
was  relieved  in  Egerton  by  that  air,  tone,  bearing 
of  gentleman , which  have  a charm  for  the  most 
plebeian  audience.  He  had  eminently  these  at- 
tributes in  private  life ; but  they  became  far  more 
conspicuous  whenever  he  had  to  appear  in  public. 
The  “ sena  tortus  decor ” Beemed  a phrase  coined 
for  him. 

Audley  commenced  with  notice  of  his  adver- 
saries in  that  language  of  high  courtesy  which  is 
so  becoming  to  superior  station,  and  which  au- 
gurs better  for  victory  than  the  most  pointed 
diatribes  of  hostile  declamation.  Inclining  his 
head  toward  Avenel,  he  expressed  regret  that  he 
should  be  opposed  by  a gentleman  whose  birth 
naturally  endeared  him  to  the  town,  of  which  he 
was  a distinguished  native,  and  whose  honorable 
ambition  was  in  itself  a proof  of  the  admirable 
nature  of  that  Constitution,  which  admitted  the 
lowliest  to  rise  to  its  distinctions,  while  it  com- 
pelled the  loftiest  to  labor  and  compete  for  those 
which  were  the  most  coveted,  because  they  were 
derived  from  the  trust  of  their  countrymen,  and 
dignified  by  the  duties  which  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility entailed.  He  paid  a passing  but  gen- 
erous compliment  to  the  reputed  abilities  of  Leon- 
ard Fairfield;  and,  alluding  with  appropriate 
grace  to  the  interest  he  had  ever  taken  in  the 
success  of  youth  striving  for  place  in  the  van  of 
the  new  generation  that  marched  on  to  replace 
the  old,  he  implied  that  he  did  not  consider  Leon- 
ard as  opposed  to  himself,  but  rather  as  an  emu- 
lous competitor  for  a worthy  prize  with  his  “own 
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young  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Randal  Leslie.” 
44  They  are  happy  at  their  years !”  said  the  states- 
man, with  a certain  pathos.  “ In  the  future  they 
see  nothing  to  fear,  in  the  past  they  have  nothing 
to  defend.  It  is  not  so  with  me.”  And  then, 
passing  on  to  the  vague  insinuations  or  bolder 
charges  against  himself  and  his  policy  proffered 
by  the  preceding  speakers,  Audley  gathered  him- 
self up,  and  paused;  for  his  eye  here  rested  on 
the  Reporters  seated  round  the  table  just  below 
him;  and  he  recognized  faces  not  unfaxnilar  to 
his  recollection  when  metropolitan  assemblies  had 
hung  on  the  words  which  fell  from  lips  then 
privileged  to  advise  their  King.  And  involun- 
tarily it  occurred  to  the  ex-minister  to  escape  al- 
together from  this  contracted  audience — this  elec- 
tion, with  all  its  associations  of  pain — and  address 
himself  wholly  to  that  vast  and  invisible  Public, 
to  which  those  reporters  would  transmit  his  ideas. 
At  this  thought  his  whole  manner  gradually 
changed.  His  eye  became  fixed  on  the  farthest 
verge  of  the  crowd ; his  tones  grew  more  solemn 
in  their  deep  and  sonorous  swell.  He  began  to 
review  and  to  vindicate  his  whole  political  life. 
He  spoke  of  the  measures  he  had  aided  to  pass — 
of  his  part  in  the  laws  which  now  ruled  the  land. 
He  touched  lightly,  but  with  pride,  on  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  the  opinions  he  had  represent- 
ed. He  alluded  to  his  neglect  of  his  own  private 
fortunes ; but  in  what  detail,  however  minute,  in 
the  public  business  committed  to  his  charge,  could 
even  an  enemy  accuse  him  of  neglect  ? The  al- 
lusion was  no  doubt  intended  to  prepare  the  pub- 
lic for  the  news,  that  the  wealth  of  Audley  Eger- 
ton  was  gone.  Finally,  he  came  to  the  questions 
that  then  agitated  the  day ; and  made  a general 
but  masterly  exposition  of  the  policy  which,  un- 
der the  changes  he  foresaw,  he  should  recommend 
his  party  to  adopt. 

Spoken  to  the  motley  assembly  in  that  town- 
hall,  Audley’s  speech  extended  to  a circle  of  in- 
terests too  wide  for  their  sympathy.  But  that 
assembly  he  heeded  not — he  forgot  it.  The  re- 
porters understood  him,  as  their  flying  pens  follow- 
ed words  which  they  presumed  neither  to  correct 
nor  to  abridge.  Audley’s  speech  was  addressed 
to  the  nation  ; the  speech  of  a man  in  whom  the 
nation  yet  recognized  a chief — desiring  to  clear 
all  misrepresentation  from  his  past  career — cal- 
culating, if  life  were  spared  to  him,  on  destinies 
higher  than  he  had  yet  fulfilled — issuing  a mani- 
festo of  principles  to  be  carried  later  into  power, 
and  planting  a banner  round  whioh  the  divided 
sections  of  a broken  host  might  yet  rally  for  bat- 
tle and  for  conquest.  Or  perhaps,  in  the  deeps 
of  his  heart  (not  even  comprehended  by  reporters, 
nor  to  be  divined  by  the  public),  the  uncertainty 
of  life  was  more  felt  than  the  hope  of  ambition ; 
and  the  statesman  desired  to  leave  behind  him  one 
full  vindication  of  that  public  integrity  and  honor, 
on  which,  at  least,  his  conscience  acknowledged 
not  a stain.  u For  more  than  twenty  years, ’ ’ said 
Audley,  in  conclusion,  u I have  known  no  day  in 
which  I have  not  lived  for  my  country.  I may 
at  times  have  opposed  the  wish  of  the  Poople— 


I may  oppose  it  now — but,  so  far  as  I can  form 
a judgment,  only  because  I prefer  their  welfare 
to  their  wish.  And  if — as  I believe— there  have 
been  occasions  on  which,  as  one  among  men 
more  renowned,  I have  amended  the  laws  of  En- 
gland—confirmed  her  safety— extended  her  com- 
merce, upheld  her  honor — I leave  the  rest  to  the 
censure  of  my  enemies,  and  (his  voice  trembled) 
to  the  charity  of  my  friends.” 

Before  the  cheers  that  greeted  the  close  of  this 
speech  were  over,  Richard  Avenel  arose.  What 
is  called  u the  more  respectable  part”  of  an  audi- 
ence— viz.,  the  better  educated  and  better  clad, 
even  on  the  Yellow  side  of  the  question — winced 
a little  for  the  credit  of  their  native  borough, 
when  they  contemplated  the  candidate  pitted 
against  the  Great  Commoner,  whose  lofty  pres- 
ence still  filled  the  eye,  and  whose  majestic  tones 
yet  sounded  in  the  ear.  But  the  vast  majority 
on  both  sides,  Blue  and  Yellow,  hailed  the  rise 
of  Dick  Avenel  as  a relief  to  what,  while  it  had 
awed  their  attention,  had  rather  strained  their 
faculties.  The  Yellows  cheered  and  the  Blues 
groaned ; there  was  a tumultuous  din  of  voices, 
and  a reel  to  and  fro  of  the  whole  excited  mass 
of  unwashed  faces  and  brawny  shoulders.  But 
Dick  had  as  much  pluck  as  Audley  himself;  and 
by  degrees  his  pluck  and  his  handsome  features, 
and  the  curiosity  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say, 
obtained  him  a hearing;  and  that  hearing,  Dick 
having  once  got,  he  contrived  to  keep.  His  self- 
confidence  was  backed  by  a grudge  against  Eger- 
ton  that  mounted  to  the  elevation  of  malignity. 
He  had  armed  himself  for  this  occasion  with  an 
arsenal  of  quotations  from  Audley’s  speeches, 
taken  out  of  Hansard’s  Debates;  and,  garbling 
these  texts  in  the  un fairest  and  most  ingenious 
manner,  he  contrived  to  split  consistency  into 
such  fragments  of  inconsistency — to  cut  so  many 
harmless  sentences  into  such  unpopular,  arbitrary, 
tyrannical  segments  of  doctrine — that  he  made 
a very  pretty  case  against  the  enlightened  and 
incorruptible  Egerton,  as  shuffler  and  trimmer, 
defender  of  jobs,  and  eulogist  of  Manchester  mas- 
sacres, &c.,  &c.  And  all  told  the  more  because 
it  seemed  courted  and  provoked  by  the  ex-min- 
ister’s elaborate  vindication  of  himself.  Having 
thus,  as  he  declared,  “triumphantly  convicted 
the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  out  of  his  own 
mouth,”  Dick  considered  himself  at  liberty  to 
diverge  into  what  he  termed  the  just  indignation 
of  a freeborn  Britain  ; in  other  words,  into  every 
variety  of  abuse  which  bad  .taste  could  supply  to 
acrimonious  feeling.  But  he  did  it  so  roundly 
and  dauntlessly,  in  such  true  hustings  style,  that 
for  the  moment,  at  least,  he  carried  the  bulk  of 
the  crowd  along  with  him  sufficiently  to  bear 
down  all  the  resentful  murmurs  of  tho  Blue  Com- 
mittee men,  and  the  abashed  shakes  of  the  head 
with  which  the  more  aristocratic  and  well-bred 
among  the  Yellows  signified  to  each  other  that 
they  were  heartily  ashamed  of  their  candidate. 
Dick  concluded  with  an  emphatic  declaration 
that  the  Right  Honorable  Gentlemen’s  day  was 
gone  by ; that  the  people  had  been  pillaged  and 
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plundered  enough  by  pompous  red-tapists,  who 
only  thought  of  their  salaries,  and  never  went  to 
their  offices  except  to  waste  the  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  which  they  did  not  pay  for ; that  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  had  boasted  he  had  served 
his  country  for  twenty  years — served  his  country ! 
He  should  have  said  served  her  out!  (Much 
laughter.)  Pretty  mess  his  country  was  in  now. 
In  short,  for  twenty  years  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman  had  put  his  hands  into  his  country’s 
pockets.  44  And  I ask  you,”  bawled  Dick,  44  wheth- 
er any  of  you  are  a bit  the  better  for  all  that  he 
has  taken  out  of  them !”  The  hundred  and  fifty 
hesitators  shook  their  heads.  “Noa,  that  we 
bea’n’t!”  cried  the  hundred  and  fifty,  dolorously. 
44  You  hear  Tub  People  l”  said  Dick,  turning 
majestically  to  Egerton,  who,  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  upper  lip  slightly 
curved,  sat  like  44  Atlas  unremoved” — 44  You  hear 
The  People!  They  condemn  you  and  the  whole 
set  of  you.  I repeat  here  what  I once  vowed  on 
a less  public  occasion — 4 As  sure  as  my  name  is 
Richard  Avenei,  you  shall  smart  for’  (Dick  hes- 
itated) ‘smart  for  your  contempt  of  the  just 
rights,  honest  claims,  and  enlightened  aspira- 
tions of  your  indignant  countrymen.  The  school- 
master is  abroad,  and  the  British  Lion  is  aroused  1” 

Dick  sat  down.  The  curve  of  contempt  had 
passed  from  Egerton’s  lip ; at  the  name  of  Av- 
enei, thus  harshly  spoken,  he  had  suddenly  shaded 
his  face  with  his  hand. 

But  Randal  Leslie  next  arose,  and  Audley 
slowly  raised  his  eyes,  and  looked  toward  his 
protege  with  an  expression  of  kindly  interest. 
What  better  debut  could  there  be  for  a young 
man  warmly  attached  to  an  eminent  patron,  who 
had  been  coarsely  assailed — for  a political  aspir- 
ant, vindicating  the  principles  which  that  patron 
represented?  The  Blues,  palpitating  with  in- 
dignant excitement,  all  prepared  to  cheer  every 
sentence  that  could  embody  their  sense  of  out- 
rage— even  the  meanest  among  the  Yellows,  now 
that  Dick  had  concluded,  were  dimly  aware  that 
their  orator  had  laid  himself  terribly  open,  and 
richly  deserved  (more  especially  from  the  friend 
and  kinsman  of  Audley  Egerton)  whatever  pun- 
ishing retort  could  vibrate  from  the  heart  of  a 
man  to  the  tongue  of  an  orator.  A better  op- 
portunity for  an  honest  young  debutant  could  not 
exist; — a more  disagreeable,  annoying,  perplex- 
ing, unmanageable  opportunity,  for  Randal  Les- 
lie, the  malice  of  the  Fates  could  not  have  con- 
trived. How  could  he  attack  Dick  Avenei !— he 
who  counted  upon  Dick  Avenei  to  win  his  elec- 
tion? How  could  he  exasperate  the  Yellows, 
when  Dick’s  solemn  injunction  had  been  : 44  Say 
nothing  to  make  the  Yellows  not  vote  for  you!” 
How  could  ho  identify  himself  with  Egerton’s 
policy,  when  it  was  his  own  policy  to  make  his 
opponents  believe  him  an  unprejudiced,  sensible 
youth,  who  would  come  all  right  and  all  Yellow 
one  of  these  days  ! Demosthenes  himself  would 
have  had  a sore  throat,  worse  than  when  he 
swallowed  the  golden  cup  of  Harpalus,  had  De- 
mosthenes been  placed  in  so  cursed  a fix.  There- 


I fore  Randal  Leslie  may  well  be  excused  if  he 
stammered  and  boggled — if  he  was  appalled  by 
a cheer  when  he  said  a word  in  vindication  of 
Egerton — and  looked  cringing  and  pitiful  when 
he  sneaked  out  a counter  civility  to  Dick.  The 
Blues  were  sadly  disappointed — damped;  the 
Yellows  smirked  and  took  heart.  Audley  Eger- 
ton’s brows  darkened.  Harley,  who  was  on  the 
platform,  half  seen  behind  the  front  row,  a quiet 
listener,  bent  over,  and  whispered  drily  to  Aud- 
ley, “You  should  have  given  a lesson  beforehand 
to  your  clever  young  friend.  His  affection  for 
you  overpowers  him !” 

Audley  made  no  rejoinder,  but  tore  a leaf  out 
of  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  in  pencil  these 
words : “Say  that  you  may  well  feel  embarrass- 
ed how  to  reply  to  Mr.  Avenei,  because  I had  es- 
pecially requested  you  not  to  be  provoked  to  one 
angry  expression  against  a gentleman  whose  fa- 
ther and  brother-in-law  gave  the  majority  of  two 
by  which  I gained  rny  first  seat  in  Parliament; 
— then  plunge  at  once  into  general  politics.”  He 
placed  this  paper  in  Randal’s  hand,  just  as  that 
unhappy  young  man  was  on  the  point  of  a thor- 
ough break-down.  Randal  paused,  took  breath, 
read  the  words  attentively,  and,  amidst  a general 
titter,  his  presence  of  mind  returned  to  him — he 
saw  a way  out  of  the  scrape — collected  himself 
— suddenly  raised  his  head — and  in  tones  unex- 
pectedly firm  and  fluent,  enlarged  on  the  text 
afforded  to  him— enlarged  so  well  that  he  took 
the  audience  by  surprise — pleased  the  Blues  by 
an  evidence  of  Audley’s  generosity — and  touched 
the  YellowB  by  so  affectionate  a deference  to  the 
family  of  their  two  candidates.  Then  the  speak- 
er was  enabled  to  come  at  once  to  the  topics  on 
which  he  had  elaborately  prepared  himself,  and 
delivered  a set  harangue — very  artfully  put  to- 
gether— temporizing,  it  is  true,  and  trimming, 
but  full  of  what  would  have  been  called  admira- 
ble tact  and  discretion  in  an  old  stager  who  did 
not  want  to  commit  himself  to  any  body  or  to 
any  thing.  On  the  whole,  the  display  became 
creditable,  at  least  as  an  evidence  of  thoughtful 
reserve,  rare  in  a man  so  young — too  refining  and 
scholastic  for  oratory,  but  a very  good  essay — 
upon  both  sides  of  the  question.  Randal  wiped 
his  pale  forehead  and  sat  down,  cheered,  espe- 
cially by  the  lawyers  present,  and  self-contented. 
It  was  now  Leonard’s  turn  to  speak.  Keenly 
nervous,  as  men  of  the  literary  temperament  are 
—constitutionally  shy,  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
began.  But  he  trusted,  unconsciously,  less  to  his 
intellect  than  his  warm  heart  and  noble  temper 
— and  the  warm  heart  prompted  his  words,  and 
the  noble  temper  gradually  dignified  his  manner. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  sentences  which  Aud- 
ley had  put  into  Randal’s  mouth,  in  order  to 
efface  the  impression  made  by  his  unclo’s  rude 
assault.  44  Would  that  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman had  himself  made  that  generous  and 
affecting  allusion  to  the  services  which  he  had 
deigned  to  remember,  for,  in  that  case,  he  (Leon- 
ard) was  confident  that  Mr.  Avenei  would  have 
lost  all  the  bitterness  which  political  contest  was 
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apt  to  engender  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness 
with  which  political  opinions  were  entertained. 
Happy  it  was  when  some  such  milder  sentiments 
as  that  which  Mr.  Egerton  had  instructed  Mr. 
Leslie  to  convey,  preceded  the  sharp  encounter, 
and  reminded  antagonists,  as  Mr.  Leslie  had  so 
emphatically  done,  that  every  shield  had  two 
sides,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  the 
one  side  to  be  golden,  without  denying  the  truth 
of  the  champion  who  asserted  the  other  side  to  be 
silver.”  Then,  without  appearing  to  throw  over 
his  uncle,  the  young  speaker  contrived  to  insin- 
uate an  apology  on  his  uncle’s  behalf,  with  such 
exquisite  grace  and  good  feeling,  that  he  was 
loudly  cheered  by  both  parties  ; and  even  Dick 
did  not  venture  to  utter  the  dissent  which  strug- 
gled to  his  lips. 

But  if  Leonard  dealt  thus  respectfully  with 
Egerton,  he  had  no  such  inducements  to  spare 
Randal  Leslie.  With  the  intuitive  penetration  of 
minds  accustomed  to  analyze  character  and  in- 
vestigate human  nature,  he  detected  the  varnish- 
ed insincerity  of  Randal’s  artful  address.  His 
color  rose— his  voice  swelled — his  fancy  began  to 
play,  and  his  wit  to  sparkle — when  ho  came  to 
take  to  pieces  his  younger  antagonist’s  rhetorical 
mosaic.  He  exposed  the  falsehood  of  its  affected 
moderation — he  tore  into  shreds  the  vail  of  words, 
with  their  motley  woof  of  yellow  and  blue — and 
showed  that  not  a single  conviction  could  be  dis- 
covered behind  it.  “ Mr.  Leslie’s  speech,”  said 
he,  “ puts  me  in  mind  of  a ferry-boat ; it  seems 
made  for  no  purpose  but  to  go  from  one  side  to 
the  other.”  The  simile  hit  the  truth  so  exactly, 
that  it  was  received  writh  a roar  of  laughter : even 
Egerton  smiled.  “ For  myself,”  concluded  Leon- 
ard, as  he  summed  up  his  unsparing  analysis,  “I 
am  new  to  party  warfare ; yet  if  I were  not  op- 
posing Mr.  Leslie  as  a candidate  for  your  suffrages, 
if  I were  but  one  of  the  electors — belonging  as  I 
do  to  the  people  by  my  condition  and  my  labors 
— I should  feel  that  he  is  one  of  those  politicians 
in  whom  the  welfare,  the  honor,  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  people,  find  no  fitting  representative.” 

Leonard  Bate  down  amidst  great  applause,  and 
after  a speech  that  raised  the  Yellows  in  their 
own  estimation,  and  materially  damaged  Randal 
Leslie  in  the  eyes  of  the  Blues.  Randal  felt  this, 
with  a writhing  of  the  heart,  though  a sneer  on 
the  lips.  He  glanced  furtively  toward  Dick  Ave- 
nel,  on  whom,  after  all,  his  election,  in  spite  of 
the  Blues,  might  depend.  Dick  answered  the  fur- 
tive glance  by  an  encouraging  wink.  Randal 
turned  to  Egerton,  and  whispered  to  him,  “How 
I wrish  1 had  had  more  practice  in  speaking,  so 
that  I could  have  done  you  more  justice  !” 

“Thank  you,  Leslie;  Mr.  Fairfield  has  supplied 
any  omission  of  yours,  so  far  as  I am  concerned. 
And  you  should  excuse  him  for  his  attack  on 
yourself,  because  it  may  serve  to  convince  you 
where  your  fault  as  a speaker  lies.” 

“Where?”  asked  Leslie,  w'ith  jealous  sullen- 
ness. 

“ In  not  believing  a single  word  that  you  say,” 
answered  Egerton,  very  dryly ; and  then,  turning 


aw  ay,  he  said  aloud  to  bis  proposer,  and  with  a 
Blight  sigh,  “ Mr.  Avenel  may  be  proud  of  his 
nephew ! I wish  that  young  man  were  on  our 
side ; I could  train  him  into  a great  debater.” 

And  now  the  proceedings  were  about  to  term- 
inate with  a show  of  hands,  when  a tall  brawny 
elector  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  suddenly  arose, 
and  said  he  had  some  questions  to  put.  A thrill 
ran  through  the  assembly,  for  this  elector  was  the 
demagogue  of  the  Yellows — a fellow  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  put  down — a capital  speaker,  with 
lungs  of  brass.  “I  shall  be  very  short,”  said  the 
demagogue.  And  therewith,  under  the  shape  of 
questions  to  the  tw'o  Blue  candidates,  he  com- 
menced a most  furious  onslaught  on  the  Earl  of 
Lansmere,  and  the  Earl’s  son,  Lord  L’Estrange, 
accusing  the  last  of  the  grossest  intimidation  and 
corruption,  and  citing  instances  thereof  in  the 
presence  of  various  electors  in  Fish  Lane  and  the 
Back  Slums,  who  had  be^n  turned  from  Yellow 
promises  by  the  base  arts  of  Blue  aristocracy,  rep- 
resented in  the  person  of  the  noble  lord,  whom  he 
now  dared  to  reply.  The  orator  paused,  and  Har- 
ley suddenly  passed  into  the  front  of  the  platform, 
in  token  that  he  accepted  the  ungracious  invita- 
tion. Great  as  had  been  the  curiosity  to  hear 
Audlcy  Egerton,  yet  greater,  if  possible,  was  the 
curiosity  to  hear  Lord  L’Estrange.  Absent  from 
the  place  for  so  many  years — heir  to  such  im- 
mense possessions — with  a vague  reputation  foi 
talents  that  he  had  never  proved — strange  In- 
deed, if  Blue  and  Yellow  had  not  strained  tneir 
ears  and  hushed  their  breaths  to  listen. 

It  is  said  that  the  poet  is  born,  and  the  orator 
made — a saying  only  partially  true.  Some  men 
have  been  made  poets,  and  some  men  have  been 
born  orators.  Most  probably  Harley  L’Estrange 
had  hitherto  never  spoken  in  public,  and  he  had 
not  now  spoken  five  minutes  before  all  the  pas 
sions  and  humors  of  the  assembly  were  as  much 
under  his  command  as  the  keys  of  the  instrument 
are  under  the  hand  of  the  musician.  He  had  taken 
from  Nature  a voice  capable  of  infinite  variety 
of  modulation,  a countenance  of  the  most  flexile 
play  of  expression  ; and  he  was  keenly  alive  (as 
profound  humorists  are)  equally  to  the  ludicrous 
and  the  graver  side  of  every  thing  presented  to 
his  vigorous  understanding.  Leonard  had  the  elo- 
quence of  a poet — Audley  Egerton  that  of  a par- 
liamentary debater.  But  Harley  had  the  rarer 
gift  of  eloquence  in  itself,  apart  from  the  matter  it 
conveys  or  adorns — that  gift  wdiich  Demosthenes 
meant  by  his  triple  requisite  of  an  orator,  which 
has  been  improperly  translated  “ action,”  but 
means  in  reality  “ the  acting ” — “ the  stage- 
play.”  Both  Leonard  and  Audley  spoke  well, 
from  the  good  sense  which  their  speeches  con- 
| tained ; but  Harley  could  have  talked  nonsense, 
and  made  it  more  effective  than  sense — even  as  a 
Kemble  or  Macready  could  produce  effects  from 
the  trash  talked  by  “The  Stranger.”  which  your 
merely  accomplished  performer  w'ould  fail  to  ex- 
tract from  the  beauties  of  Hamlet.  The  art  of 
oratory,  indeed,  is  allied  more  closely  to  that  of 
the  drama  than  to  any  other;  and  throughout 
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Harley’s  whole  nature  there  ran,  as  the  reader 
may  have  noted  (though  quite  unconsciously  to 
Harley  himself),  a tendency  toward  that  concen- 
tration of  thought,  action,  and  circumstance,  on 
a single  purpose,  which  makes  the  world  form 
itself  into  a stage,  and  gathers  various  and  scat- 
tered agencies  into  the  symmetry  and  compact- 
ness of  a drama.  This  tendency,  though  it  often 
produces  eiTects  that  appear  artificially  theatrical, 
is  not  uncommon  with  persona  the  most  genuine 
and  single-minded.  It  is,  indeed,  the  natural 
inclination  of  quick  energies  springing  from  warm 
emotions.  Hence  the  very  history  of  nations  in 
their  fresh,  vigorous,  half-civilized  youth,  always 
shapes  itself  into  dramatic  forms,  while,  as  the 
exercise  of  sober  reason  expands  w'ith  civilization 
to  the  injury  of  the  livelier  faculties  and  more  in- 
tuitive impulses,  people  look  to  the  dramatic  form 
of  expression,  whether  in  thought  or  in  action,  as 
if  it  were  the  antidote  to  truth,  instead  of  being 
its  abstract  and  essence. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  and  somewhat 
metaphysical  digression,  whatever  might  be  the 
cause  why  Harley  L’Estrange  spoke  so  wonder- 
fully well,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  wonder- 
fully well  he  did  speak.  He  turned  the  dema- 
gogue and  his  attack  into  the  most  felicitous  rid- 
icule, and  yet  with  the  most  genial  good-humor ; 
described  that  virtuous  gentleman’s  adventures 
in  search  of  corruption  through  the  pure  regions 
of  Fish  Lane  and  the  Back  Slums;  and  then 
summed  up  the  evidences  on  which  the  demagogue 
had  founded  his  charge,  with  a humor  so  caustic 
and  original  that  the  audience  were  convulsed 
with  laughter.  From  laughter  Harley  hurried 
his  audience  almost  to  the  pathos  of  tears — for 
he  spoke  of  the  insinuations  against  his  father,  so 
that  every  son  and  every  father  in  the  assembly 
felt  moved  as  at  the  voice  of  Nature. 

A turn  in  a sentence,  and  a new  emotion  seiz- 
ed the  assembly.  Harley  was  identifying  him- 
self with  the  Lansmere  electors.  He  spoke  of  his 
pride  in  being  a Lansmere  man,  and  all  the  Lans- 
mere electors  suddenly  felt  proud  of  him.  He 
talked  with  familiar  kindness  of  old  friends  re- 
membered in  his  schoolboy  holidays,  rejoicing  to 
find  so  many  alive  and  prospering.  He  had  a 
felicitous  word  to  each. 

“ Dear  old  Lansmere  1”  said  he,  and  the  sim- 
ple exclx mation  won  him  the  hearts  of  all.  In 
fine,  when  he  paused,  as  if  to  retire,  it  was  amid 
a storm  of  acclamation.  Audley  grasped  his 
hand,  and  whispered — u I am  the  only  one  here 
not  surprised,  Harley.  Now  you  have  .discover- 
ed your  powers,  never  again  let  them  slumber. 
What  a life  may  be  yours  if  you  no  longer  waste 
it !”  Harley  extricated  his  hand,  and  his  eye 
glittered.  He  made  a sign  that  he  had  more  to 
say,  and  the  applause  was  hushed.  “ My  right 
honorable  friend  chides  me  for  the  years  that  I have 
wasted.  True ; my  years  have  been  wasted,  no 
matter  how  nor  wherefore  1 But  kit  / — how  have 
they  been  spent : in  such  devotion  to  the  public 
that  they  who  know  him  not  as  I do,  have  said 
that  he  had  not  one  feeling  left  to  spare  to  the 


obscurer  duties  and  more  limited  affections,  by 
which  men  of  ordinary  talents  and  humble  minds 
rivet  the  links  of  that  social  order  which  it  is  the 
august  destiny  of  statesmen — like  him  who  now 
aits  beside  me — to  cherish  and  defend.  But,  for 
my  part,  1 think  that  there  is  no  being  so  dan- 
gerous as  the  solomn  hypocrite,  who,  because  he 
drills  his  cold  nature  into  serving  mechanically 
some  conventional  abstraction — whether  he  calls 
it  1 the  Constitution’  or  ‘ the  Public’ — holds  him- 
self dispensed  from  whatever,  in  the  warm  blood 
of  private  life,  wins  attachment  to  goodness,  and 
confidence  to  truth.  Let  others,  then,  praise 
my  right  honorable  friend  as  the  incorruptible 
politician.  Pardon  me,  if  1 draw  his  likeness  as 
the  loyal,  sincere  man,  who  might  say,  with  the 
honest  priest,  ‘ that  he  could  not  tell  a lie  to  gain 
Heaven  by  it !’— and  with  so  fine  a sense  of 
honor,  that  he  would  hold  it  a lie  merely  to  con- 
ceal the  truth.”  Harley  then  drew  a brilliant 
picture  of  the  type  of  chivalrous  honesty — of  the 
ideal  which  the  English  attach  to  the  phrase  of 
“ a perfect  gentleman,”  applying  each  sentence 
to  his  right  honorable  friend  with  an  emphasis 
that  seemed  to  burst  from  his  heart.  To  all  of 
the  audience,  save  two,  it  was  a eulogiuin  which 
the  fervent  sincerity  of  the  eulogist  alone  saved 
from  hyperbole.  But  Levy  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
chuckled  inly  ; and  Eger  ton  hung  his  head,  and 
moved  restlessly  on  his  seat.  Every  word  that 
Harley  uttered  lodged  an  arrow  in  Audley ’s  breast. 
Amidst  the  cheers  that  followed  this  admirable 
sketch  of  u the  loyal  man,”  Harley  recognized 
Leonard’s  enthusiastic  voice.  He  turned  sharp- 
ly toward  the  young  man  : “ Mr.  Fairfield  cheers 
this  description  of  integrity,  and  its  application ; 
let  him  imitate  the  model  set  before  him,  and  he 
may  live  to  hear  praise  as  genuine  as  mine  from 
a friend  who  has  tested  his  wrorth  as  I have  test- 
ed Mr.  Egerton’s.  Mr.  Fairfield  is  a poet:  his 
claim  to  that  title  was  disputed  by  one  of  the 
speakers  who  preceded  me  ! — unjustly  disputed  ! 
Mr.  Fairfield  is  every  inch  a poet.  But,  it  has 
been  asked,  ‘ Are  poets  fit  for  the  business  of 
senates  ? Will  they  not  be  writing  sonnets  to 
Peggy  and  Moggy,  when  you  want  them  to  con- 
centrate their  divine  imagination  on  the  details 
of  a beer  bill  1’  Do  not  let  Mr.  Fairfield’s  friends 
be  alarmed.  At  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  two 
candidates  whose  cause  I espouse,  truth  compels 
me  to  say,  that  poets,  when  they  stoop  to  action, 
are  not  less  prosaic  than  the  dullest  among  us : 
they  are  swayed  by  the  self-same  interests — they 
are  moved  by  the  same  petty  passions.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  any  detail  in  common 
life,  whether  in  public  or  private,  can  be  too  mean 
to  Beduce  the  exquisite  pliances  of  their  fancy. 
Nay,  in  public  life,  we  may  trust  them  better 
than  other  men,  for  vanity  is  a kind  of  second 
conscience,  and,  as  a poet  has  himself  said  : 

* Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name, 

And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a slave  to  shame.' 

In  private  life  alone  we  do  well  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  these  children  of  fancy,  for  they  so 
devote  to  the  Muse  all  their  treasury  of  sentiment, 
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that  we  can  no  more  expect  them  to  waste  a 
thought  on  the  plain  duties  of  men,  than  we  can 
expect  the  spendthrift,  who  dazzles  the  town,'*  to 
fritter  away  his  money  in  paying  his  debts.’  But 
all  the  world  are  agreed  to  be  indulgent  to  the 
infirmities  of  those  who  are  their  own  deceivers 
and  their  own  chastisers.  Poets  have  more  en- 
thusiasm, more  affection,  more  heart,  than  others ; 
but  only  for  fictions  of  their  own  creating.  It  is 
in  vain  for  us  to  attach  them  to  ourselves  by 
vulgar  merit,  by  common-place  obligations — 
strive  and  sacrifice  as  we  may.  They  are  un- 
grateful to  us,  only  because  gratitude  is  so  very 
unpoetica!  a subject.  We  lose  them  them  the 
moment  we  attempt  to  bind.  Their  love, 

1 Light  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties, 

Spreads  its  light  wings,  and  in  a moment  flies.* 

They  follow  their  own  caprices — adore  their  own 
delusions — and,  deeming  the  forms  of  humanity 
too  material  for  their  fantastic  affections,  conjure 
up  a ghost,  and  are  chilled  to  death  by  its  em- 
brace !” 

Then,  suddenly  aware  that  he  was  passing  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  his  audience,  and  touch- 
ing upon  the  bounds  of  his  bitter  secret  (for  here 
he  was  thinking  not  of  Leonard,  but  of  Nora),  Har- 
ley gave  a new  and  more  homely  direction  to  his 
terrible  irony — turned  into  telling  ridicule  the  most 
elevated  sentiments  Leonard’s  speech  had  convey- 
ed— hastened  on  to  a rapid  view  of  political  ques- 
tions in  general— defended  Leslie  with  the  same 
apparent  earnestness  and  latent  satire  with  which 
he  had  eulogized  Audley — and  concluded  a speech 
which,  for  popular  effect,  had  never  been  equaled 
in  that  hall,  amidst  a diapason  of  cheers  that 
threatened  to  bring  down  the  rafters. 

In  a few  minutes  more  the  proceedings  were 
closed — a show  of  hands  taken.  The  show  was 
declared  by  the  Mayor,  who  was  a thorough  Blue, 
in  favor  of  the  Right  Hon.  Audley  Egerton  and 
Randal  Leslie,  Esquire.  Cries  of  44  No,”  “Shame,” 
“ Partial,”  &c. — a poll  demanded  on  behalf  of  the 
other  two  candidates  : — And  the  crowd  began  to 
pour  out  of  the  hall. 

Harley  was  the  first  who  vanished,  retreating 
by  the  private  entrance.  Egerton  followed : — 
Randal  lingering,  Avenel  came  up  and  shook 
hands  with  him  openly,  but  whispered  privately — 
41  Meet  me  to-night  in  Lansmere  Park,  in  the  oak 
copse,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  turn- 
stile at  the  town  end  of  the  park.  We  must  see 
how  to  make  all  right.  What  a confounded  hum- 
bug this  has  been !” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Ip  the  vigor  of  Harley’s  address  had  taken  by 
surprise  both  friend  and  foe,  not  one  in  that  as- 
sembly— not  even  the  conscience-stricken  Egerton 
— felt  its  effect  so  deeply  as  the  assailed  and 
• startled  Leonard.  He  was  at  first  perfectly  stun- 
ned by  sarcasms  which  he  so  ill  deserved;  nor 
was  it  till  after  the  assembly  had  broken  up,  that 
Leonard  could  even  conjecture  the  cause  which 
had  provoked  the  taunt  and  barbed  its  dart.  Evi- 
dently Harley  had  learned  (but  learned  only  in 


order  to  misconceive  and  to  wrong)  Leonard’s 
confession  of  love  to  Helen  Digby.  And  now 
those  implied  accusations  of  disregard  to  the  duties 
of  common  life  not  only  galled  the  young  man’s 
heart,  but  outraged  his  honor.  He  felt  the  gen- 
erous indignation  of  manhood.  He  must  see 
Lord  L’ Estrange  at  once,  and  vindicate  himself — 
vindicate  Helen  ; for  thus  to  accuse  one,  was 
tacitly  to  asperse  the  other. 

Extricating  himself  from  his  own  enthusiastic 
partisans,  Leonard  went  straight  on  foot  toward 
Lansmere  House.  The  park  palings  touched 
close  upon  the  town,  with  a small  turnstile  for 
foot-passengers.  And  as  Leonard,  availing  him- 
self of  this  entrance,  had  advanced  some  hundred 
yards  or  so  through  the  park,  suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  that  very  copse  in  which  Avenel  had 
appointed  to  meet  Leslie,  he  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  Helen  Digby  herself. 

Helen  started,  with  a faint  cry.  But  Leonard, 
absorbed  in  his  own  desire  to  justify  both,  hailed 
her  sight,  and  did  not  pause  to  account  for  his 
appearance,  nor  to  soothe  her  agitation. 

44  Miss  Digby !”  he  exclaimed,  throwing  into 
his  voice  and  manner  that  respect  which  often  so 
cruelly  divides  the  past  familiarity  from  the  pres- 
ent alienation — 44  Miss  Digby,  I rejoice  to  see  you 
— rejoice  to  ask  your  permission  to  relieve  myself 
from  a charge,  that  in  truth  wounds  even  you, 
while  leveled  but  at  me.  Lord  L’Estrange  has 
just  implied,  in  public,  that  I — I — who  owe  him 
so  much — who  have  honored  him  so  truly,  that 
even  the  just  resentment  I now  feel,  half  seems 
to  me  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  charges  me 
— has  implied  that — Ah,  Miss  Digby,  I can  scarcely 
command  words  to  say  what  it  so  humiliates  me 
to  have  heard.  But  you  know  how  false  is  all 
accusation  that  either  of  us  could  deceive  our 
common  benefactor.  Suffer  me  to  repeat  to  your 
guardian,  what  I presumed  to  say  to  you  when 
we  last  met — what  you  answered — and  Btate  how 
I left  your  presence.” 

44  Oh,  Leonard ! yes ; clear  yourself  in  his  eyes. 
Go!  Unjust  that  he  is,  ungenerous  Lord  L’- 
Estrange!” 

44 Helen  Digby!”  cried  a voice  close  at  hand. 
44  Of  whom  do  you  speak  thus  ?” 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  Helen  and  Leonard 
both  turned,  and  beheld  Yiolante  standing  before 
them ; her  young  beauty  rendered  almost  sublime 
by  the  noble  anger  that  lit  her  eyes,  glowed  in 
her  cheeks,  animated  her  stately  form. 

44  Is  it  you  who  thus  speak  of  Lord  L’Estrange? 
You — Helen  Digby — you/” 

From  behind  Yiolante  now  emerged  Mr.  Dale. 
44  Softly,  children,”  he  said ; and  placing  one  hand 
on  Yiolante’s  shoulder,  he  extended  the  other  to 
Leonard.  44  What  is  this  ? Come  hither  to  me, 
Leonard,  and  explain.” 

Leonard  walked  aside  with  the  Parson,  and  in 
a few  sentences  gave  vent  to  his  swelling  heart. 

The  Parson  shared  in  Leonard’s  resentment: 
and  having  soon  drawn  from  him  all  that  had 
passed  in  his  memorable  interview  with  Helen, 
exclaimed — 
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rt  Enough  I Do  not  yet  seek  Lord  L’Estrange 
f ourself ; I am  going  to  see  him — 1 am  here  at 
his  request.  His  summons,  indeed,  was  for  to- 
morrow; but  the  Squire  having  written  me  a 
harried  line,  requesting  me  to  meet  him  at  Lans- 
mere  to-morrow,  and  proceed  with  him  afterward 
in  search  of  poor  Frank,  I thought  I might  have 
little  time  for  communications  with  Lord  L’- 
Estrange, unless  I forestalled  his  invitation  and 
came  to-day.  Well  that  1 did  so.  I only  arrived 
an  hour  since — found  he  was  gone  to  the  Town 
Hall — and  joined  the  young  ladies  in  the  Park. 
Miss  Digby,  thinking  it  natural  that  I might  wish 
to  say  something  in  private  to  my  old  young 
friend  Violante,  walked  a few  paces  in  advance. 
Thus  fortunately  1 chanced  to  be  here,  to  receive 
four  account,  and  I trust  to  remove  misunder- 
standing. Lord  L’Estrange  must  now  be  return- 
ed. 1 will  go  back  to  the  house.  You,  mean- 
while, return  to  the  t&wn,  I beseech  you.  I will 
come  to  you  afterward  at  your  inn.  Your  very 
appearance  in  these  grounds — even  the  brief  words 
that  have  passed  between  Helen  and  you — might 
only  widen  the  breach  between  yourself  and  your 
— your — benefactor.  J can  not  bear  to  anticipate 
this.  Go  back,  I entreat  you.  I will  explain  all, 
and  Lord  L’Estrange  shall  right  you ! That  is — 
that  must  be  his  intention !” 

“ Is — must  be  his  intention — when  he  has 'just 
so  wronged  ine  I” 

“Yes,  yes,”  faltered  the  poor  Parson,  mindful 
of  his  promise  to  L’Estrange,  not  to  reveal  his 
own  interview  with  that  nobleman,  and  yet  not 
knowing  otherwise  how  to  explain  or  to  soothe. 
But,  still  believing  Leonard  to  be  Harley’s  son, 
and  remembering  all  that  Harley  had  so  pointedly 
said  of  atonement,  in  apparent  remorse  for  crime, 
Mr.  Dale  was  wholly  at  a loss  himself  to  under- 
stand why  Harley  should  have  thus  prefaced 
atonement  by  an  insult.  Anxious,  however,  to 
prevent  a meeting  between  Harley  and  Leonard 
while  both  were  under  such  feelings  toward  each 
other,  he  made  an  effort  over  himself  and  so  well 
argued  in  favor  of  his  own  diplomacy,  that  Leo- 
nard reluctantly  consented  to  wait  for  Mr.  Dale’s 
report. 

“ As  to  reparation  or  excuse,”  said  he  proudly, 
“it  must  rest  with  Lord  L’Estrange.  I ask  it 
not.  Tell  him  only  this — that  if,  the  instant  1 
heard  that  she  whom  1 loved  and  held  sacred  for 
so  many  years  was  affianced  to  him,  I resigned 
even  the  very  wish  to  call  her  mine — if  that  were 
desertion  of  man’s  duties,  1 ain  guilty.  If  to  have 
prayed  night  and  day  that  she  who  would  have 
blest  my  lonely  and  toilsome  life,  may  give  some 
charm  to  his,  not  bestowed  by  his  wealth  and  his 
greatness — if  that  were  ingratitude,  I am  ungrate- 
ful ; let  him  still  condemn  me.  I pass  out  of  his 
sphere — a thing  that  has  crossed  it  a moment, 
and  is  gone.  But  Helen  he  must  not  blame— 
suspect— even  by  a thought.  One  word  more.  In 
this  election — this  strife  for  objects  wholly  foreign 
to  all  my  habits,  unsuited  to  my  poverty,  at  war 
with  aspirations  so  long  devoted  to  fairer  goals, , 
though  by  obscurer  paths — I obeyed  but  his  will 


or  whim ; at  a moment,  too,  when  my  whole  soul 
sickened  for  repose  and  solitude.  I had  forced 
myself  at  last  to  take  interest  in  what  I had  be- 
fore loathed.  But  in  every  hope  for  the  future — 
every  stimulant  to  ambition — Lord  L’Estrange’s 
esteem  still  stood  before  me.  Now,  what  do  I 
here  longer?  All  of  his  conduct,  save  his  con- 
tempt for  myself,  is  an  enigma.  And  unless  he 
repeat  a wish,  which  I would  fain  still  regard  as 
a law  to  my  gratitude,  I retire  from  the  contest 
he  has  embittered — 1 renounce  the  ambition  he 
has  poisoned ; and,  mindful  of  those  humble  du- 
ties which  he  implies  that  I disdain,  I return  to 
my  own  home.” 

The  Parson  nodded  assent  to  each  of  these  sen- 
tences, and  Leonard,  passing  by  Violante  and 
Helen,  with  a salutation  equally  distant  to  both, 
retraced  his  steps  toward  the  town. 

Meanwhile  Violante  and  Helen  had  also  been 
in  close  conference,  and  ;hat  conference  had  sud- 
denly endeared  each  to  the  other;  for  Helen* 
taken  by  surprise,  agitated,  overpowered,  had  re- 
vealed to  Violante  that  confession  of  another  at- 
tachment, which  she  had  made  to  Lord  L’Estrange 
— the  rupture  of  her  engagement  to  the  latter 
Violante  saw  that  Harley  was  free.  Harley,  too, 
had  promised  to  free  herself.  By  a sudden  flash 
of  conviction,  recalling  his  words,  looks,  she  felt 
that  Bhe  was  beloved — deemed  that  honor  alone 
(while  either  was  yet  shackled)  had  forbidden  him 
to  own  that  love.  Violante  stood  a being  trans- 
formed, “ blushing  celestial  rosy  red” — Heaven  at 
her  heart,  joy  in  her  eyes  : — she  loved  so  well,  and 
she  trusted  so  implicitly.  Then  from  out  the 
overflow  of  her  own  hope  and  bliss  she  poured  forth 
such  sweet  comfort  to  Helen,  that  Helen’s  arm 
stole  around  her — cheek  touched  cheek — they  were 
as  sisters. 

At  another  moment  Mr.  Dale  might  have  felt 
some  amazement  at  the  sudden  affection  which 
had  sprung  up  between  these  young  persons ; for 
in  his  previous  conversation  with  Violante,  he 
had,  as  he  thought,  very  artfully,  and  in  a pleasant 
vein,  sounded  the  young  Italian  as  to  her  opinion 
of  her  fair  friend’s  various  good  qualities — and 
Violante  had  rather  shrunk  from  the  title  of 
“friend;”  and  though  she  had  the  magnanimity 
to  speak  with  great  praise  of  Helen,  the  praise  did 
not  sound  cordial.  But  the  good  man  was  at 
this  moment  occupied  in  preparing  his  thoughts 
for  his  interview  with  Harley — he  joined  the  two 
girls  in  silence,  and,  linking  an  arm  of  each  within 
his  own,  walked  slowly  toward  the  house.  As 
he  approached  the  terrace,  he  observed  Riccabocca 
and  Randal  pacing  the  gravel  walk  side  by  side. 

Violante,  pressing  his  arm,  whispered,  “ Let  us 
go  round  the  other  way ; I would  speak  with  you 
a few  minutes  undisturbed.” 

Mr.  Dale,  supposing  that  Violante  wished  to 
dispense  with  the  presence  of  Helen,  said  to  the 
latter,  “My  dear  young  lady,  perhaps  you  will 
excuse  me  to  Dr.  Riccabocca — who  is  beckoning 
to  me,  and  no  doubt  very  much  surprised  to  see 
me  here— while  I finish  what  I was  saying  to 
Violante  when  we  were  interrupted.” 
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Helen  left  them,  and  Yiolante  led  the  Parson 
round  through  the  shrubbery,  toward  a side  door 
in  another  wing  of  the  house. 

“What  have  you  to  say  to  me?”  asked  Mr. 
Dale,  surprised  that  she  remained  silent. 

u You  will  see  Lord  L’Estrange.  Be  sure  that 
you  convince  him  of  Leonard’s  honor.  A doubt 
of  treachery  so  grieves  his  noble  heart,  that  per- 
haps it  may  disturb  his  judgment.” 

“You  seem  to  think  very  highly  of  the  heart 
of  this  Lord  L'Estrange,  child !”  said  the  Parson 
in  some  surprise. 

Yiolante  blushed,  but  went  on  firmly,  and  with 
serious  earnestness.  “Some  words  which  he — 
that  is,  Lord  L’Estrange — said  to  me  very  lately, 
make  me  so  glad  that  you  are  here — that  you 
will  see  him ; for  I know  how  good  you  are,  and 
how  wise — dear,  dear  Mr.  Dale.  He  spoke  as 
one  who  had  received  some  grievous  wrong,  which 
had  abruptly  soured  all  his  views  of  life.  He 
spoke  of  retirement — solitude ; he  on  whom  his 
country  has  so  many  claims.  I know  not  what 
he  can  mean — unless  it  be  that  his — his  marriage 
with  Helen  Digby  is  broken  off.” 

“ Broken  off  1 Is  that  so  ?” 

“I  have  it  from  herself.  You  may  well  be 
astonished  that  she  could  even  think  of  another 
after  having  known  him !” 

The  Parson  fixed  his  eyes  very  gravely  on  the 
young  enthusiast.  But  though  her  cheek  glowed, 
there  was  in  her  expression  of  face  so  much  art- 
less, open  innocence,  that  Mr.  Dale  contented 
himself  with  a slight  shake  of  the  head,  and  a 
dry  remark : “ I think  it  quite  natural  that 

Helen  Digby  should  prefer  Leonard  Fairfield.  A 
good  girl,  not  misled  by  vanity  and  ambition; 
temptations  of  which  it  behoves  us  all  to  beware — 
nor  least,  perhaps,  young  ladies  suddenly  brought 
in  contact  with  wealth  and  rank.  As  to  this 
nobleman’s  merits,  I know  not  yet  whether  to 
allow  or  to  deny  them;  I reserve  my  judgment 
till  after  our  interview.  This  is  all  you  have  to 
say  to  me?” 

Violante  paused  a moment.  “ I can  not  think,” 
she  said,  half  smiling — “ I can  not  think  that  the 
change  that  has  occurred  in  him — for  changed  he 
is — that  his  obscure  hints  as  to  injury  received, 
and  justice  to  oe  done,  are  caused  merely  by  this 
disappointment  witn  regard  to  Helen.  But  you 
can  learn  that ; — learn  if  he  be  ho  v^ry  much  dis- 
appointed. Nay,  I think  not !” 

She  slipped  her  slight  hand  from  the  Parson’s 
arm,  and  darted  away  through  the  evergreens. 
Half  concealed  amidst  the  laurels,  she  turned 
back,  and  Mr.  Dale  caught  her  eye — half  arch — 
half  melancholy;  its  light  came  soft  through  a tear. 

“I  don’t  half  like  this,”  muttered  the  Parson; 
“I  shall  give  Dr.  Riccabocca  a caution.”  So 
muttering,  he  pushed  open  the  side  door,  and 
finding  a servant,  begged  admittance  to  Lord 
L’Estrange. 

Harley  at  that  moment  was  closeted  with 
Levy,  and  his  countenance  was  composed  and 
fearfully  stem.  “ So,  so,  by  this  time  to-morrow,” 
said  he,  “ Mr.  Egerton  will  be  tricked  out  of  his 


election  by  Mr.  Randal  Leslie — good ! By  this 
time  to-morrow  his  ambition  will  be  blasted  by 
the  treachery  of  his  friends — good ! By  this  time 
to-morrow  the  bailiffs  will  seize  his  person- 
ruined,  beggared,  pauper,  and  captive— all  be- 
cause he  has  trusted  and  been  deceived — good  I 
And  if  he  blame  you,  prudent  Baron  Levy — if  he 
accuse  smooth  Mr.  Randal  Leslie — forget  not  to 
say,  1 We  were  both  but  the  blind  agents  of  your 
friend  Harley  L’Estrange.  Ask  kim  why  you  are 
so  miserable  a dupe.’  ” 

“ And  might  I now  ask  your  lordship  for  one 
word  of  explanation?” 

“No,  sir! — it  is  enough  that  1 have  spared 
you.  But  you  were  never  my  friend;  I have  no 
revenge  against  a man  whose  hand  I never  even 
touched.” 

The  Baron  scowled,  but  there  was  a power 
about  his  tyrant  that  cowed  him  into  actual  ter- 
ror. He  resumed,  after  a pause — 

“ And  though  Mr.  Leslie  is  to  be  member  for 
Lansmere — thanks  to  you — you  still  desire  that  I 
should — ” 

“Do  exactly  as  I have  said.  My  plans  now 
never  vary  a hair’s-breadth.” 

The  groom  of  the  chambers  entered. 

“My  lord,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dale  wishes  to 
know  if  you  can  receive  him.” 

“ Mr.  Dale  ! — he  should  have  come  to-morrow. 
Say  that  1 did  not  expect  him  to-day ; that  I am 
unfortunately  engaged  till  dinner,  which  will  be 
earlier  than  usual.  Show  him  into  his  room ; he 
will  have  but  little  time  to  change  his  dress.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Egerton  dines  in  his  own  apart- 
ment.” 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

The  leading  members  of  the  Blue  Committee 
were  invited  to  dine  at  the  Park,  and  the  hour 
for  the  entertainment  was  indeed  early,  as  there 
might  be  much  need  yet  of  active  exertion  at  the 
eve  of  a poll  in  a contest  expected  to  be  so  close, 
and  in  which  the  inflexible  hundred  and  fifty 
“waiters  upon  Providence”  still  reserved  their 
very  valuable  votes. 

The  party  was  gay  and  animated,  despite  the 
absence  of  Audley  Egerton,  who,  on  the  plea  of 
increased  indisposition,  had  shut  himself  in  his 
rooms  the  instant  that  he  had  returned  from  thi 
Town  Hall,  and  sent  word  to  Harley  that  he  waj 
too  unwell  to  join  the  party  at  dinner. 

Randal  was  really  in  high  spirits,  despite  the 
very  equivocal  success  of  his  speech.  What  did 
it  signify  if  a speech  failed,  provided  the  election 
was  secure?  Ho  was  longing  for  the  appoint- 
ment with  Dick  Avenel,  which  was  to  make  “ all 
right!”  The  Squire  was  to  bring  the  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  coveted  lands  the  next  morn- 
ing. Riccabocca  had  assured  him,  again  and 
again,  of  Yiolante’s  hand.  If  ever  Randal  Leslie 
could  be  called  a happy  man,  it  was  as  he  sate  at 
that  dinner  taking  wine  with  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr. 
Alderman,  and  looking,  across  the  gleaming  silver 
plateau,  down  the  long  vista  into  wealth  and 
power. 
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The  dinner  was  scarcely  over,  when  Lord 
L’Estrange,  in  a brief  speech,  reminded  his  guests 
of  the  work  still  before  them ; and  after  a toast 
to  the  health  of  the  future  members  for  Lans- 
mere,  dismissed  the  Committe  to  their  labors. 

Levy  made  a sign  to  Randal,  who  followed  the 
Baron  to  his  own  room. 

“ Leslie,  your  election  is  in  some  jeopardy.  I 
find,  from  the  conversation  of  those  near  me  at 
dinner,  that  Egerton  has  made  such  way  among 
the  Blues  by  his  speech,  and  they  are  so  afraid  of 
losing  a man  who  does  them  so  much  credit,  that 
the  Committee  men  not  only  talk  of  withholding 
from  you  their  second  votes  and  of  plumping 
Egerton,  but  of  subscribing  privately  among  them- 
selves to  win  over  that  coy  body  of  a hundred  and 
fifty,  upon  whom  I know  that  Avenel  counts  in 
whatever  votes  he  may  be  able  to  transfer  to  you.” 

“ It  would  be  very  unhandsome  in  the  Com- 
mittee, which  pretends  to  act  for  both  of  us,  to 
plump  Egerton,”  said  Randal,  with  consistent 
anger.  “But  I don’t  think  they  can  get  those 
hundred  and  fifty  without  the  most  open  and  ex- 
orbitant bribery — an  expense  which  Egerton  will 
not  pay,  and  which  it  would  be  very  discredit- 
able to  Lord  L’Estrange  or  his  father  to  counte- 
nance.” 

“ I told  them  flatly,”  returned  Levy,  “ that,  as 
Mr.  Egerton’s  agent,  I would  allow  no  proceed- 
ings that  might  vitiate  the  election ; but  that  I 
would  undertake  the  management  of  these  men 
myself ; and  I am  going  into  the  town  in  order  to 
do  so.  I have  also  persuaded  the  leading  Com- 
mittee men  to  reconsider  their  determin&tien  to 
plump  Egerton;  they  have  decided  to  do  as 
L’Estrange  directs ; and  I know  what  he  will  say. 
You  may  rely  on  me,”  continued  the  Baron,  who 
spoke  with  a dogged  seriousness,  unusual  to  his 
cynical  temper,  “ to  obtain  for  you  the  preference 
over  Audley,  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  do  so. 
Meanwhile,  you  should  really  see  Avenel  this  very 
night.” 

“ I have  an  appointment  with  him  at  ten 
o’clock;  and,  judging  by  his  speech  against 
Egerton,  I can  not  not  doubt  on  his  aid  to  me,  if 
convinced  by  his  poll  books  that  he  is  not  able  to 
return  both  himself  and  his  impertinent  nephew. 
My  speech,  however  sarcastically  treated  ly  Mr. 
Fairfield,  must  at  least  have  disposed  the  Yellow 
party  to  vote  rather  for  me  than  for  a determined 
opponent  like  Egerton.” 

“ I hope  so ; for  your  speech  and  Fairfield’s  an- 
swer have  damaged  you  terribly  with  the  Blues. 
However,  your  main  hope  rests  on  my  power  to 
keep  these  hundred  and  fifty  rascals  from  split- 
ting their  votes  on  Egerton,  and  to  induce  them, 
by  all  means  short  of  bringing  myself  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  positive 
bribery — which  would  hurt  most  seriously  my 
present  social  position — to  give  one  vote  to  you. 

I shall  tell  them,  as  I have  told  the  Committee, 
that  Egerton  is  safe,  and  will  pay  nothing;  but 
that  you  want  the  votes,  and  that  I — in  short,  if 
they  can  be  bought  upon  tick , I will  buy  them. 
Avenel,  however,  can  serve  you  best  here;  for  as 


they  are  all  Yellows  at  heart,  they  make  no  scruple 
of  hinting  that  they  want  twice  as  much  for  voting 
Blue  as  they  will  tako  for  voting  Yellow.  And 
Avenel  being  a townsman,  and  knowing  their 
ways,  could  contrive  to  gain  them,  and  yet  not 
bribe. 

Randal  (shaking  his  head  incredulously). — \ 

“Not  bribe!” 

Levy. — “ Pooh ! Not  bribe— so  as  to  be  found 
out.” 

There  was  a knock  at  the  door.  A servant 
entered  and  presented  Mr.  Egerton’s  compli- 
ments to  Baron  Levy,  with  a request  that  the 
Baron  would  immediately  come  to  his  rooms  for 
a few  minutes. 

“Well,”  said  Levy,  when  the  servant  had 
withdrawn,  “ I must  go  to  Egerton,  and  the  in- 
stant I leave  him  I shall  repair  to  the  town. 
Perhaps  I may  pass  the  night  there.”  So  say- 
ing, he  left  Randal,  and  took  his  way  to  Audley’s 
apart  men  t» 

“ Levy,”  said  the  statesman  abruptly,  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  Baron,  “have  you  betrayed  my 
secret — my  first  marriage — to  Lord  L’Estrange  ?” 

“ No,  Egerton ; on  my  honor,  I have  not  be- 
trayed it.” 

“You  heard  his  speech  ! Did  you  not  detect 
a fearful  irony  under  his  praises  ?— or  is  it  but — 
but — my  conscience?”  added  the  proud  man, 
through  his  set  teeth. 

“ Really,”  said  Levy,  “ Lord  L’Estrange  seem- 
ed to  me  to  select  for  his  praise  precisely  those 
points  in  your  character  which  any  other  of  your 
friends  would  select  for  panegyric.” 

“ Ay,  any  other  of  my  friends ! What  friends  ?'  ’ 
muttered  Egerton  gloomily.  Then,  rousing  him- 
self, he  added,  in  a voice  that  had  none  of  its 
accustomed  clear  firmness  of  tone— “Your  pres- 
ence here  in  this  house,  Levy,  surprised  me,  as 
I told  you  at  the  first : I could  not  conceive  its 
necessity.  Harley  urged  you  to  come  ? — he  with 
whom  you  are  no  favorite ! You  and  he  both 
said  that  your  acquaintance  with  Richard  Avenel 
would  enable  you  to  conciliate  his  opposition.  I 
can  not  congratulate  you  on  your  success — ” 

“ My  success  remains  to  be  proved.  The  ve- 
hemence of  his  attack  to-day  may  be  but  a feint 
to  cover  his  alliance  to-morrow.” 

Audley  went  on  without  notice  of  the  interrup- 
tion. “ There  is  a change  in  Harley — to  me  and 
to  all ; a change  perhaps  not  perceptible  to  others 
— but  I have  known  him  from  a boy.” 

“ He  is  occupied  for  the  first  time  with  the 
practical  business  of  life.  That  would  account 
for  a much  greater  change  than  you  remark.” 

“ Do  you  see  him  familiarly  ? — converse  with 
him  often  ?” 

“No,  and  only  on  matters  connected  with  the 
election.  Occasionally,  indeed,  he  consults  me 
as  to  Randal  Leslie,  in  whom,  as  your  special 
protege , he  takes  considerable  interest.” 

“ That,  too,  surprises  me.  Well,  I am  weary 
of  perplexing  myself.  This  place  is  hateful ; 
after  to-morrow  I shall  leave  it,  and  breathe  in 
peace.  You  have  seen  the  reports  of  the  can- 
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ass ; 1 have  had  no  heart  to  inspect  them.  Is 
the  election  as  safe  as  they  say  ?” 

44  If  Avenel  withdraws  his  nephew,  and  the 
votes  thus  released  split  off  to  you,  you  are  seem  o 
44  And  you  think  his  nephew  will  be  with- 
drawn ? Poor  young  man  ! — defeat  at  his  age, 
and  with  such  talents,  is  hard  to  bear.”  Audley 
sighed. 

44 1 must  leave  you  now,  if  you  have  nothing 
important  to  say,”  said  the  Baron,  rising.  44 1 
have  much  to  do,  as  the  election  is  yet  to  be  won, 
and — to  you  the  loss  of  it  would  be — ” 

14  Ruin,  I know.  Well,  Levy,  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  to  your  advantage  that  I should  not  lose. 
There  may  be  more  to  get  from  me  yet.  And, 
judging  by  the  letters  I received  this  morning, 
my  position  is  rendered  so  safe  by  the  absolute 
necessity  of  my  party  to  keep  me  up,  that  the 
news  of  my  pecuniary  difficulties  will  not  affect 
me  so  much  as  I once  feared.  Never  was  my 
career  so  free  from  obstacle — so  clear  toward  the 
highest  summit  of  ambition — never,  in  my  day  of 
ostentatious  magnificence,  as  it  is  now,  when  I 
am  prepared  to  shrink  into  a lodging,  with  a 
single  servant.”  | 

4i  I am  glad  to  hear  it,  and  I am  the  more 
anxious  to  secure  your  election,  upon  which  this 
career  must  depend,  because — nay,  I hardly  like 
to  tell  you — ” 

44  Speak  on.”  I 

44 1 have  been  obliged,  by  a sudden  rush  on  all 
my  resources,  to  consign  some  of  your  bills  and 
promissory  notes  to  another,  who,  if  your  person 
should  not  be  protected  from  arrest  by  parlia- 
mentary privilege,  might  be  harsh,  and — ” 
“Traitor!”  interrupted  Egerton  fiercely,  all 
the  composed  contempt  with  which  he  usually 
treated  the  usurer  giving  way,  44  say  no  more. 
How  could  I ever  expect  otherwise!  You  have 
foreseen  my  defeat,  and  have  planned  my  de-  | 
etruetion.  Presume  no  reply.  Sir,  begone  from  i 
my  presence !”  I 

44  You  will  find  that  yon  have  worse  friends 
than  myself,”  said  the  Baron,  moving  to  the  door; 
44  and  if  you  are  defeated — if  your  prospects  for 
life  are  destroyed — I am  the  last  man  you  will 
think  of  blaming.  But  I forgive  your  anger,  and 
trust  that  to-morrow  you  will  receive  those  ex- 
planations of  my  conduct  which  you  are  now  in  no 
temper  to  bear.  1 go  to  take  care  of  the  election.1 ' 

Left  alone,  Audley’s  sudden  passion  seemed 
to  forsake  him.  He  gathered  together,  in  that 
prompt  and  logical  precision  which  the  habit 
of  transacting  public  business  bestows,  all  his 
thoughts,  and  sounded  all  his  fears ; and  most 
vivid  of  every  thought,  and  most  intolerable  of 
every  fear,  was  the  belief  that  the  Baron  had  be- 
trayed him  to  L1  Estrange. 

44 1 can  not  bear  this  suspense,”  he  cried  aloud, 
and  abruptly.  44 1 will  see  Harley  myself.  Open 
as  he  is,  the  very  sound  of  his  voice  will  tell  me 
at  once  if  I am  a bankrupt,  even  of  human  friend- 
ship. If  that  friendship  he  secure — if  Harley  yet 
clasp  my  hand  with  the  same  cordial  warmth — all 
other  loss  shall  not  wring  from  my  fortitude  one 


feeble  complaint.”  He  rang  the  bell ; his  valet, 
who  was  waiting  in  the  ante-room,  appeared. 

44  Go  and  see  if  Lord  L’Estrange  is  engaged ; I 
would  speak  with  him.” 

The  servant  came  back  in  less  than  two  minutea. 

44 1 find  that  my  lord  is  now  particularly  en- 
gaged, since  he  has  given  strict  orders  that  he  is 
not  to  be  disturbed.” 

44  Engaged  !— on  what  ?« — whom  with  ?” 

44  He  is  in  his  own  room,  sir,  with  a clergyman, 
who  arrived,  and  dined  here,  to-day.  I am  told 
that  he  was  formerly  ourate  of  Lansmere.” 

4 Lansmere— -curate  1 His  name — his  name  ? 
Not  Dale?” 

44  Yes.  sir,  that  is  the  name— the  Reverend  Mr. 
Dale.” 

44  Leave  me,”  said  Audley,  in  a faint  yoice. 

44  Dale ! the  man  who  suspected  Harley,  who 
called  on  me  in  London,  spoke  of  a child — my 
child — and  sent  me  to  find  but  another  grave ! 
He  closeted  with  Harley — he!” 

Audley  sank  back  on  his  chair,  and  literally 
gasped  for  breath.  Few  men  in  the  world  had 
a more  established  reputation  for  the  courage  that 
dignifies  manhood,  whether  the  physical  courage 
or  the  moral.  But  at  that  moment  it  was  not 
grief,  not  remorse,  that  paralyzed  Audley — it  was 
fear.  The  brave  man  saw  before  him,  as  a thing 
visible  and  menacing,  the  aspect  of  his  own  treach- 
ery— that  crime  of  a coward ; and  into  cowardice 
he  was  stricken.  What  had  he  to  dread  ? No- 
thing save  the  accusing  face  of  an  injured  friend 
— nothing  but  that.  And  what  more  terrible? 
The  only  being,  amid  all  his  pomp  of  partisans, 
who  survived  to  love  him — the  only  being  for 
whom  the  cold  statesman  felt  the  happy,  living, 
human  tenderness  of  private  affection,  lost  to  him 
forever.  He  covered  his  face  with  both  hands, 
and  sate  in  suspense  of  something  awful,  as  a 
child  sits  in  the  dark — the  drops  on  his  brow,  and 
his  frame  trembling. 

(TO  BS  CONTlNUin.) 


MY  FORTUNE. 

A GREAT  many  years  ago — two-and-twenty 
years  to-night — I well  remember  what  a cold, 
wet  night  it  was,  with  a thick  sleet  driving 
against  the  windows,  and  a melancholy,  moan- 
ing wind  creeping  through  the  leafless  branches. 
It  had  been  quite  a sad  winter  time  to  us  at 
home — the  only  sad  one  I had  ever  known,  for 
it  was  just  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  accident 
had  happened  that  first  laid  me  on  my  couch, 
and  only  a few  days  before,  my  father  had  told 
me  that  I should  never  be  able  to  rise  from  it 
any  more.  It  had  been  a heavy  blow  to  us  all. 

We  sat  together  in  the  drawing-room  all  the 
long  evening,  my  father,  and  my  mother,  and  I 
— my  sister  Kate  had  gone  the  day  before  to 
some  friends  in  the  country.  One  gets  so  soon 
used  to  misfortunes  and  disappointments  when 
just  a little  time  ha  passed  ; hut,  at  the  first, 
they  are  often  so  hard  to  bear,  and  I think  that 
never,  at  any  time,  did  I feel  such  sorrow  at  the 
thought  that  I must  be  an  invalid  my  whole  life 
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as  I did  that  night.  I was  only  a girl — not  fif- ! “ My  love,  what’s  that  1”  asked  my  father, 

teen  yet ; and,  at  that  age  we  are  so  full  of  bright  without  looking  up. 

dreams  about  the  future,  looking  forward  with  f “ I can’t  imagine !”  my  mother  answered,  in 
such  clear,  joyous  hopefulness  to  the  world  that  t a puzzled  tone,  laying  down  her  book, 
is  just  beginning  to  open  before  us,  stretching  ' Just  at  this  moment  we  heard  a quick  step 
out  our  hands  so  eagorly  to  the  golden  light  that  running  up  the  stairs,  and  all  our  eyes  with  one 
we  think  we  see  in  the  far  distance.  It  was  so  accord  turned  to  the  door,  which  in  two  or  three 
hard  to  have  the  bright  view  shut  out  forever,  to  t minutes  was  burst  open,  and  to  our  extreme 
have  the  bright  dreams  fade  away,  to  have  all  amazement,  in  rushed  our  servant  Ann,  with  a 
the  hopes  that  to  me  had  made  the  thought  of  little  half-naked  child  in  her  arms.  Yes,  that 
life  so  beautiful,  torn  from  me  forever  in  one  little  creature  standing  on  the  step,  was  the  only 
moment.  ! thing  to  be  seen  when  she  had  opened  the  door. 

I had  borne  the  knowledge  of  it  all  quite  “ Upon  my  word,  this  is  going  too  far,”  my 
calmly  at  first ; it  was  only  now  that  I thought  I fatheT  exclaimed,  angrily,  when  we  had  heard 
I really  felt  and  knew  all  that  I was  losing.  But,  j Ann’s  story.  “It  isn’t  two  months  since  the 
thank  God.  my  life  has  not  been  what  in  my  faith-  j same  trick  was  played  in  town.  Ann,  call  Tom 
lessness  I thought,  that  night,  it  would  be ; thank  i to  get  a lantern  immediately,  and  follow  ms. 
God.  that  the  whole  bitterness  of  those  few  hours’  j We  must  make  a search  ; though,  indeed,  it’s 
thought  had  never  come  to  me,  as  it  did  then,  hopeless  to  think  of  catching  any  one  on  such  a 
again.  j night  as  this.  Whoever  has  done  it  is  out  of 

Early  in  the  evening,  my  father  had  been  read-  reach  by  this  time.  My  dear,”  he  turned  round 
ing  to  us  aloud ; but  since  he  ceased,  no  word  I as  he  was  hurrying  from  the  room,  “ don’t  do 
had  been  spoken  in  the  room.  He  had  been  j any  thing  with  the  child  until  I come  back ; I’m 
writing  for  the  last  two  hours;  my  mother,  sit-  afraid  she’s  ill,”  and  he  closed  the  door, 
ting  by  the  fire,  was  reading.  The  whole  house  I I shall  never  forget  what  a poor  little  object  it 
was  silent ; and  from  without,  the  only  sounds  | was.  It  had  scarcely  an  atom  of  clothing  on  it 
that  came  to  us  were  the  wind  howling  through  — just  a torn  old  frock  that  would  hardly  hang 
the  trees,  and  the  cold  rain  dashing  on  the  win- ! together,  and  its  poor  little  white  shoulders  and 
dows — both  cheerless  sounds  enough  to  hear.  ! arms  were  all  bare,  and  wet  with  the  heavy  rain. 
It  was  indeed  a night  for  melancholy  thoughts ; I Her  pretty  fair  hair  was  wet  too ; but  her  face 
and  to  one  ill  and  weak  as  I was  then,  perhaps  was  what  attracted  and  astonished  me  most;  for, 
it  was  to  be  forgiven  that,  thinking  of  the  future  in  spite  of  the  bitter  coldness  of  the  night,  it  was 
and  the  past,  looking  back  upon  the  happy  days  glowing  like  fire,  with  a spot  of  the  brightest 
that  were  gone,  and  forward  to  where  the  sun-  scarlet  on  each  cheek,  and  her  large  blue  eyes 
less  clouds  hung  so  heavily,  I should  scarcely  be  ■ so  unnaturally  bright  that  it  was  quite  painful 
able  to  press  back  the  tears  that  tried  to  blind  me.  to  look  at  them.  Yet  such  a sweet  face  it  was  ! 

For  when  wo  are  very  young  we  shrink  so  My  mother  made  her  kneel  beside  me  on  my 
from  feeling  prison-bound ; we  pray  so  earnestly, 
that  if  sorrow  must  come  to  us,  it  may  rather 
burst  in  sudden  storm  upon  us,  and,  passing 
away,  leave  the  blue  sky  clear  again,  than  that  though  she  was  certainly  more  than  two  years 
our  whole  life  should  be  wrapped  up  in  a cold  old,  she  remained  as  perfectly  unmoved  as  though 
gray  shroud,  through  which  no  deep  sorrow  can  she  had  been  a little  statue,  only  those  great 
ever  pierce  into  our  hearts — no  deep  joy  ever  ; bright  eyes  were  fixed  upon  my  face,  until  I be- 
come to  gladden  us.  1 gan  to  get  absolutely  frightened  at  her. 

And  in  that  gray  shroud  I thought  that  my  ! In  about  twenty  minutes  my  father  returned 
life  was  to  lie  hidden  and  withered ; and  now,  from  his  useless  search. 

while,  as  yet,  it  was  only  closing  over  me — “ We  can  do  nothing  more  to-night,”  he  said, 

while,  with  passionate  resistance,  I would  still  in  a tone  of  considerable  vexation,  as  he  joined 
have  struggled  to  tear  it  back,  I felt  that  my  j us  again.  “ Poor  child,  she’s  very  feverish  in- 
hands  were  bound.  I deed ; why,  exposure  on  such  a night  is  enough 

A little  thing  will  sometimes  serve  to  divert  to  kill  her.  My  love,  you  must  put  her  to  bed ; 
our  thoughts,  even  when  they  very  much  en-  j there’s  no  help  for  it,  and  I’ll  see  what  I can  do 
gross  us ; and  so  it  was  that  night  that  I was  I for  her.  But,  really,  it’s  a little  too  much  to  ex- 
sudden  ly  startled  out  of  the  midst  of  my  reverie  | pect  that  all  the  sick  children  of  the  neighbor- 
by  two  loud,  sharp  knocks  upon  the  street-door  hood  are  not  only  to  be  cured  for  nothing,  but  to 
— a sound  certainly  by  no  means  uncommon,  be  housed  too,  by  the  physician.”  And  my  fa- 
And  perhaps,  if  nothing  more  had  followed,  I ther  left  the  room  to  change  his  wet  garments, 
might  have  fallen  again  into  my  former  thoughts ; in  no  very  contented  state  of  mind, 
but,  as  I lay  for  a few  moments  listening,  the  My  mother  put  out  her  hands  to  lift  the  child 
door  was  opened,  and  then  there  followed  such  I from  my  side,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  a 
strange,  hurried  exclamations — half  of  surprise,  I moaning  sound  broke  from  her,  and  leaning  for- 
half  of  alarm — mingled  with  such  apparently  ward  she  caught  my  dress  with  her  little  hands, 
irresistible  bursts  of  laughter,  that  my  first  dull  j and  held  it  tight,  half-crying,  as  if  she  feared  to 
interest  began  rapidly  to  change  into  a far  more  1 go  away.  I pressed  her  to  me,  and  clasped  my 
active  feeling.  arms  around  her.  I couldn’t  help  it — and  she 
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couch,  and  we  talked  to  her,  and  kissed  her,  and 
taking  oflf  the  old  wet  frock,  wrapped  my  moth- 
er’s shawl  around  her : but  all  the  time,  and 
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let  rue  do  it,  and  laid  down  her  head  upon  my 
bosom,  the  dear  child  ! with  that  plaintive  moan- 
ing sound  again.  I was  almost  weeping  myself 
— half  with  pity,  half  with  love — for  I loved  her 
so  much  already,  as  we  love  all  things  that  cling 
to  us,  all  things  that — weaker  than  ourselves — 
appeal  to  us  for  protection.  And  so,  for  I could 
not  bear  that  against  her  will  she  should  be  made 
to  leave  me,  still  keeping  her  in  my  arms,  I had  ; 
the  couch  wheeled  into  my  bed-room  ; and  there, 
in  Kate's  bed  wo  laid  her,  poor,  little,  weary,  suf- 
fering thing. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  all  about  her 
illness,  for  she  was  ill  for  many  weeks ; how 
patient  she  was  ; how  anxious  we  all  were  for 
her  ; how,  in  spite  of  a few  cross  words  at  first, 
my  kind  father  tended  her  with  as  much  care  as 
ever  he  bestowed  upon  his  wealthiest  patient ; 
how  my  dear  mother  sat  up  night  after  night 
with  her,  as  though  she  had  been  her  own  child ; 
how  the  little  thing  crept  so  into  all  our  hearts, 
that  when,  at  last,  one  evening  my  father  pro- 
nounced her  out  of  danger,  even  his  voice  was 
broken  with  emotion,  and  we  were  fairly  crying 
— both  my  mother  and  I. 

Nor  will  1 trouble  you  with  an  account  of  all 
the  fruitless  search  that  was  made  to  discover 
who  she  was,  or  where  she  came  from  ; but  one 
thing  I must  mention,  because  it  perplexed  us  j 
very  much,  and  added  to  our  difficulty  in  decid-  | 
ing  how  to  dispose  of  her.  It  was  this  : that  we 
began  to  suspect — what  at  first  had  never  entered 
our  heads — that  she  had  been  stolen,  and  was  not 
a poor  woman's  child.  It  was  her  own  dim  re- 
collections of  past  things  that  gave  rise  to  this 
supposition ; but  the  fever  had  so  confused  all 
things  in  her  poor  little  head  that  we  never  could 
reach  any  certainty  upon  the  subject. 

Well,  the  end  of  it  ail  was,  that  we  could  not 
part  from  her,  for  we  had  all  grown  to  love  her 
so  well  already,  and  we  knew  that  if  we  sent  her  j 
away  from  us,  the  only  place  that  would  receive  | 
her  was  the  workhouse.  So  it  wras  quite  settled 
at  last  that  she  should  stay  w ith  us  ; and  because  ] 
she  had  taken  to  me  so  much  from  the  first,  they  | 
pronounced,  laughing,  that  she  should  be  my  ' 
child  ; and  I was  so  happy.  1 

I called  her  Fortune — Fortune  Wildred  we 
baptized  her — that,  should  she  never  find  her 
own  surname,  she  might,  at  least,  have  some 
proper  claim  to  ours.  Of  course  she  must  have 
had  a Christian  name  before ; indeed,  she  said 
she  remembered  it,  and  declared  that  it  was 
Willie;  but,  Willie  seemed  so  odd  a name  to 
give  a little  girl,  that  w’e  agreed  it  would  not  do, 
and  then  I chose  Fortune. 

My  little  Fortune — she  was  so  dear  to  me, 
and  she  loved  me,  too,  so  well ! Young  as  I 
was,  our  relation  to  each  other  became  in  many 
things  like  that  of  mother  and  child.  It  was 
strange  that,  of  her  own  accord,  from  the  first, 
she  called  me  Aunt  Dinah.  And  I so  soon  grew 
accustomed  to  the  title,  and  so  soon,  too,  fell 
quite  naturally  into  calling  her  my  child  ; for, 
though  yet  but  a girl  in  years,  I was  becoming 
a woman  very  quickly,  as  I should  think  must 


! often  be  the  case  with  those  who  have  their  des- 
tiny in  life  fixed  as  early  as  mine  was,  for  I had 
| no  other  outward  change  to  look  forward  to  as 
I most  girls  have,  and  all  my  business  was  to  set- 
tle down  and  be  content. 

| My  life,  I often  think,  might  have  been  lonely 
and  sad  without  my  child,  hut  with  her  I was 
very  happy.  It  was  as  if  I lived  again  in  her, 
for  all  the  hopes  and  wishes  that  my  illness  had 
crushed  came  into  life  again,  but  not  for  myself 
now.  It  was  for  her  that  I dreamed,  and  hoped, 
and  thought — for  the  little  bright-eyed  child  who 
loved  to  lie  beside  me,  with  her  white  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  her  soft  cheek  pressed  on  mine ; 
who  loved — Heaven  bless  her — to  be  with  me 
always  ; who  never  was  so  happy  as  when,  even 
for  hours,  we  two  would  be  left  alone  together, 
and,  with  the  perfect  confidence  that  only  chil- 
dren have,  she  would  talk  to  me  of  all  things  that 
came  in  her  mind,  gladdening  my  very  heart  w’ith 
the  loving  things  she  said.  They  all  loved  her, 
but  none  as  I did,  for  she  loved  none  of  them 
so  well.  They  used  to  say  that  I should  spoil 
her,  but  I never  did  ; she  was  not  made  to  be 
spoiled,  my  little  Fortune,  my  sunny,  bright- 
haired child  ! 

She  was  my  pupil  for  the  first  few  years,  and 
such  dear  lessons  they  were  that  we  used  to 
have  together — dear  to  both  of  us,  though  most 
to  me.  She  was  so  good  and  gentle,  so  sorry 
if  she  ever  grieved  me,  so  eager  to  be  good  and 
be  forgiven  again — as  though  my  heart  did  not 
forgive  her  always,  even  before  she  asked  it — so 
loving  always.  She  never  wearied  of  being  with 
me — the  kind  child — not  even  when,  as  hap- 
pened sometimes,  I wag  too  ill  to  bear  her  child- 
ish merriment,  and  she  would  have  to  sit  quietly 
in  my  room,  and  lower  her  sweet  clear  voice 
when  she  spoke  to  me,  for  she  would  hang  upon 
my  neck  then  too,  and  whisper  to  me  how  she 
loved  me.  Ah,  I never  shall  forget  it  all — I 
never  shall  forget  how  good  my  little  Fortune 
was  to  me. 

I may  as  well  mention  here,  that  soon  after  it 
was  settled  she  should  stay  with  us,  we  had  a 
little  miniature  portrait  of  her  taken,  which  I 
have  worn  ever  since  as  a locket  round  my  neck. 
Wc  did  this  on  the  chance  that  it  might  possibly 
serve  on  some  future  day  as  a means  of  identify- 
ing her.  Here  is  the  little  picture  now  ; it  is  so 
like  her,  as  I have  seen  her  a thousand  times, 
with  her  sunny  vail  of  curls  around  her. 

The  years  went  on,  and  brought  some  changes 
with  them — one  change  which  was  very  sad — 
my  mother’s  death.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly, 
at  a time  when  we  were  least  thinking  of  sor- 
row, for  when  her  short  illness  began  we  were 
preparing  for  my  sister  Kate's  marriage.  It  was 
long  before  the  gloom  and  grief  that  her  loss 
threw  upon  our  little  household  passed  away, 
for  she  was  dearly  loved  among  us,  and  had 
been  a most  noble  and  true-hearted  woman. 

When  Kate  had  been  married  about  a year, 
my  father  withdrew  from  practice,  and,  to  be 
j near  her,  we  removed  to  Derbyshire,  and  he,  and 
, I.  and  Fortune,  kept  house  there,  in  a quiet 
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cheerful  way  together.  And  so  the  years  went 
on  until  my  child  was  about  seventeen. 

In  this  new  part  of  the  country  we  had  not 
many  neighbors  with  whom  vvc  were  intimate, 
but  there  was  one  family,  who,  since  our  first 
coining,  had  shown  us  much  kindness.  Their 
name  was  Beresford,  and  they  consisted  of  a 
father  and  mother,  and  one  son,  who  was  at  col- 
lege. They  were  wealthy  people,  with  a good 
deal  of  property  in  the  county.  When  we  first 
knew  them  I had  not  been  without  a suspicion — 
I almost  think  it  was  a hope — that  Arthur  Beres- 
ford and  my  Fortune  might  one  day  fall  in  love 
with  one  another  ; but  it  was  not  to  be,  for  as 
they  grew  up,  I saw  that  there  was  no  thought 
of  more  than  a common  friendly  love  between 
them  ; and,  indeed,  boys  of  onc-and-twcnty  are 
generally  occupied  with  other  things  than  fall- 
ing in  love,  and  girls  of  seventeen,  I think,  gen- 
erally suppose  that  one-and-twenty  is  too  young 
for  them  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with,  as  no 
doubt  it  very  often  is.  So  they  remained  good 
friends,  and  nothing  more. 

I remember  well  Arthur  Bcresford’s  return 
from  college  two  or  three  months  before  he  came 
of  age,  and  how,  on  the  day  after — a bright  June 
morning  it  was — he  hurst  into  our  drawing-room, 
with  the  gay  exclamation,  “ Here  I am,  Aunt 
Dinah,  and  free  for  the  next  four  months  !”  and 
coming  up  to  me,  took  both  my  hands  in  his, 
and  looked  so  gay,  and  so  happy,  and  so  hand- 
some, that  it  did  me  good  only  to  look  at  him. 
He  was  in  very  high  spirits  indeed,  for  not  only 
had  he  gained  his  freedom,  as  lie  called  it,  but 
he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  back  with  him  his 
cousin.  Novill  Erlington,  a fellow  and  tutor  at 
Oxford,  who  had  done  him,  so  he  said,  such  serv- 
ices during  his  career  there,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  him  he  should  never  have  been  the  happy 
fellow'  he  was  there,  which,  whether  it  was  as 
true  as  he  thought  it  or  not,  I liked  the  hoy  for 
saying  and  thinking. 

And  one  or  two  days  afterward,  Nevill  Er- 
lington came  with  Mr.  Beresford  and  Arthur  to 
call  on  us.  He  was  six  or  seven  years  older 
than  Arthur,  and  neither  so  lively  nor  so  hand- 
some, but  he  had  a firm,  broad,  thoughtful  brow 
and  deep  lustrous  eyes,  .and  a voice  so  deep,  and 
rich,  and  soft,  that  it  was  like  the  sound  of 
music  to  hear  him  speak.  I liked  him  from  the 
first — we  all  did — and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
became  an  almost  daily  visitor  at  our  house, 
coming  sometimes  alone,  on  the  excuse — I knew 
it  was  but  an  excuse— of  bringing  us  hooks,  or 
news,  or  some  such  thing,  hut  more  often  with 
one  or  other  of  the  Beresfords.  Indeed,  after  a 
little  time,  I know  that  I,  for  one,  fell  quite  into 
n habit  of  missing  him  if  ever  a day  passed  with- 
out his  coming,  for  his  quiet,  gentle  presence  had 
in  it  a great  charm  to  me,  and  he  had  fallen  so 
kindly  and  naturally  into  my  ways,  that  I had 
felt,  almost  from  the  first  day,  that  he  was  not  a 
stranger  but  a friend. 

Nor  was  I the  only  one  who  watched  for  his 
daily  visits,  or  felt  lonely  when  he  did  not  come. 
My  dear  child  seldom  spoke  much  of  him  when 
he  was  away  : even  when  he  was  with  us  she 


was  often  very  quiet,  but  I knew  soon  that  in 
both  their  hearts  a deep,  true  love  was  grow  ing 
up,  and  that  my  darling  would  one  day  he  Nev- 
ill’8  w'ife.  And  he  deserved  her,  and  she  him. 
Timid  as  she  was  now’,  I knew  that  it  would  net 
be  always  so;  I knew  that,  presently,  when  all 
was  understood  between  them,  her  present  re- 
serve would  pass  away,  and  my  Fortune,  as  she 
really  was,  with  her  bright,  sunny  gaiety,  with 
her  graceful,  hoping  woman’s  nature,  with  her 
deeply-loving,  faithful  heart,  would  stand  beside 
him,  to  illumine  and  to  brighten  his  w’hole  life 
Such  happy  days  those  were  while  these  two 
young  hearts  were  drawing  to  each  other — 
happy  to  them  and  me,  though  over  my  joy  there 
was  still  one  little  cloud. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beresford  were  the  only  persons 
among  our  new  friends  to  whom  I had  told  my 
Fortune's  story.  I did  not  feel  that  it  was  a 
thing  I needed  to  tell  to  every  one  ; but  now  I 
was  anxious  that  Nevill  should  know  it,  and  felt 
uneasy  as  day  after  day  passed,  and  kept  him 
still  in  ignorance.  But  indeed  I was  perplexed 
what  to  do,  for  he  and  I were  almost  never  alone, 
and  in  the  state  in  which  matters  were  yet  be- 
tween him  and  Fortune,  it  would  have  been  pre- 
mature and  even  indelicate  to  ask  Mrs.  Beresford 
to  interfere.  There  was  only  one  opportunity  I 
had  for  speaking  to  him,  and  that  I lost.  I re- 
member that  day  well.  My  father  and  Fortune 
had  gone  after  dinner  to  my  sister  Kate’s,  ex- 
pecting to  he  back  in  an  hour,  and  when  the  hour 
had  nearly  elapsed  Nevill  caine  in  alone,  bring- 
ing a request  that  they  w’ould  return  with  him  to 
spend  the  evening  at  the  Beresfords.  I thought 
they  would  soon  he  in,  so  he  willingly  agreed  to 
wait ; and  sitting  beside  me  at  the  open  window 
he  presently  began — it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  done  so — to  talk  of  Fortune.  It  was  strange  ; 
without  a word  of  preparation  or  introduction, 
he  spoke  of  her  as  only  one  who  loved  her  could 
speak.  For  a moment  I was  startled  ; then  I fell 
into  his  tone,  and  I too  talked  of  my  child  as  I 
could  have  done  to  few  but  him.  There  was  no 
explanation  between  us,  but  each  read  the  other’s 
heart  fully  and  perfectly  And  yet,  not  even 
then  did  I tell  him  Fortune’s  story.  I longed  to 
do  it — it  was  on  my  lips  again  and  again — but  1 
was  expecting  her  return  with  my  father  every 
moment,  and  I feared  to  he  interrupted  when  1 
had  once  begun.  So  the  time  went  past,  and  T 
was  vexed  with  inyself  when  it  was  gone,  tin' 
my  tale  was  still  untold. 

Though  it  was  after  sunset  when  they  cam* 
in,  Nevill  persuaded  them  still  to  accompany  him 
back.  I remember  well  his  warm  though  silent 
farewell  to  me  that  night.  I remember,  too. 
when  they  were  all  away,  how  long  I lay  and 
thought  in  the  summer  twilight.  I ought  to 
have  been  glad,  and  I iras  glad,  but  yet  son  * 
low,  sad  voice,  that  I thought  I had  hushed  t« 
silence  years  ago  forever,  would  awake  in  mv 
heart  again,  making  me  break  the  beauty  of 
that  summer  evening  with  my  rebellious  tears 
It  was  only  for  a little  time,  for  I,  who  had  been 
so  happy,  what  right  had  I to  weep  because  somr 
hopes  had  died  7 f pressed  my  tears  hack,  pray- 
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ing  to  be  forgiven,  and  soon  the  soft  stillness  of 
the  night  calmed  me,  and  I thought  again  of  my 
dear  child,  and  eagerly  and  hopefully  as  ever  I 
had  done  when  I was  young.  I dreamed  bright 
dreams  for  her  future  life.  When  I was  young ! 
I was  but  ninc-and-twcnty  now,  yet  how  far 
back  my  youth  seemed  ! Strange  ; there  was 
scarcely  two  years  between  me  and  Nevill,  yet 
how  every  one — how  he,  how  I myself — looked 
on  me  as  old  compared  with  him. 

It  was  late  when  they  came  home  that  night, 
and  I thought  my  darling  looked  sad — I had 
thought  so  once  or  twice  of  late.  She  slept  in 
a room  opening  from  mine  ; and  always  came 
the  last  thing  to  say  good-night  to  me.  To- 
night, when  she  came,  I was  grieved,  for  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  weeping.  She  stood 
beside  my  couch — the  light  from  behind  that 
streamed  through  the  opened  door  falling  on 
her  bright,  unbound  hair,  and  also  herself  look- 
ing so  pure  and  beautiful — my  own  Fortune  ! 
I kept  her  a few  minutes  by  me,  for  I longed  to 
cheer  her ; but  she  did  not  seem  to  care  much 
to  talk.  I said  something  about  Nevill,  and  she 
asked  if  he  had  been  long  here  before  they  came. 

“ About  an  hour,”  I said. 

“ Ah  ! I am  glad,”  she  answered.  “ I was 
afraid  my  poor  Aunty  had  been  alone  the  whole 
night.  It  was  kind  of  him.” 

“ Yes,  he  is  always  kind,  dear,”  I said. 

Which  she  did  not  answer,  but  smiled  gently 
to  herself,  and  stood  in  silence,  with  my  hand 
in  hers  ; then  suddenly  she  frightened  me,  for, 
quickly  stooping  down,  she  laid  her  head  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  I felt  her  sobbing.  At  first  she 
would  not  tell  me  why  she  wept,  but  whispered 
through  her  tears  that  it  would  grieve  me ; that 
I should  think  she  was  ungrateful — J,  who  had 
been  so  good  to  her,  and  loved  her  so  well  al- 
ways. But  when  I pressed  her  earnestly,  it 
came  at  last.  It  was  because  through  the  wide 
world  she  knew  not  where  to  seek  for  a father 
or  a mother ; because  to  the  very  name  she  bore 
she  had  no  claim  ; because  to  all  but  us,  she 
said,  her  life  had  ever  been  a deceit,  and  was  so 
still ; because  she  felt  so  humbled  before  those 
she  loved,  knowing  that  she  had  no  right  they 
should  be  true  to  her  whose  first  step  had  been 
a falsehood  to  them. 

She  told  me  this,  pouring  it  out  rapidly — pas- 
sionately ; and  I understand  it  all,  and  far  more 
than  she  told  me.  Alas  ! I might  have  guessed 
it  all  before. 

I comforted  her  as  I could.  I told  her  that 
her  first  grief  she  must  bear  still — hopefully,  if 
she  could ; that  for  the  rest  she  should  not  sor- 
row any  longer,  for  all  whose  love  she  cared  for 
should  know  what  her  history  was.  I told  her 
to  have  courage,  and  I thanked  her  earnestly, 
and  truly,  for  how  she  had  spoken  to  me  then  ; 
and  presently,  weeping  still,  but  happier  and 
full  of  love,  my  darling  left  me — left  me  to  weep, 
because  a grief  I should  have  known  would 
come  had  fallen  on  me. 

I said  that  the  Beresfords  were  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  Arthur  was  their  only  son ; so  his 
coming  of  age  was  to  be  a great  day.  Of 


course,  I very  seldom  moved  from  home ; but 
it  had  long  been  a promise  that  on  this  occasion 
we  were  to  spend  a week  with  them,  and  the 
time  was  now  close  at  hand ; indeed  it  was  on 
the  second  day,  I think,  after  I had  had  this 
talk  with  my  child,  that  our  visit  was  to  begin 
So,  early  on  that  day  we  went. 

I have  not  mentioned  that,  for  the  last  fort- 
night, besides  Nevill,  the  Beresfords  had  had 
other  visitors  with  them — a brother  of  Mrs.  Be- 
resford’s — a Colonel  Haughton,  with  his  wife 
and  their  two  children,  a little  boy  and  girl. 
They  had  just  returned  from  India,  where,  in- 
deed, Mrs.  Haughton  had  lived  many  years. 
She  was  in  delicate  health,  and  did  not  go  out 
much,  so  that  she  was  as  yet  almost  a stranger 
to  me  ; but  the  little  I had  seen  of  her,  and  all 
that  Fortune  had  told  me  about  her,  pleased  me 
so  much  that  I was  not  at  all  sorry  for  this  op- 
portunity of  knowing  more  of  her.  There  was 
something  graceful  and  winning  in  her  manner, 
indeed,  that  prepossessed  most  people  in  her 
favor,  and  there  was  much,  both  of  beauty  and 
refinement,  in  her  face. 

It  was  the  day  after  we  came,  and  a kind  of 
preliminary  excitement  was  through  the  house, 
for  the  next  morning  was  to  usher  in  Arthur’s 
birthday  ; and  to-day  Mrs.  Beresford  was  giving 
a large  children’s  party,  expressly  in  honor  of 
little  Agnes  and  Henry  Haughton.  I think  we 
had  every  child  for  six  or  6even  miles  round  as- 
sembled together;  and  there  had  been  music 
and  dancing,  and  a ceaseless  peal  of  merry 
voices  all  through  the  long  summer  evening, 
and  every  body  looked  gay  and  happy,  and  all 
went  well,  for  not  a few  of  the  elder  ones  had 
turned  themselves  into  children  too  for  the  time 
to  aid  them  in  their  games. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  even  the  lightest 
feet  began  to  long  for  a little  rest,  when  from 
one  large  group  that  had  gathered  together, 
there  came  a loud  call  to  play  at  forfeits ; and, 
in  two  or  three  moments,  all  were  busy  gather- 
ing pretty  things  together  to  pour  into  Fortune’s 
lap ; and  then  they  merrily  began  the  game, 
and  laughed  and  clapped  their  hands  with  de- 
light as  each  holder  of  a forfeit  was  proclaimed. 

The  most  uproarious  laughter  had  just  been 
excited  by  NeviU’s  performance  of  some  penalty 
allotted  to  him ; and  then  I recollect  well  how 
he  came,  looking  very  happy,  to  kneel  at  For- 
tune's feet  and  deliver  the  next  sentence.  She 
held  up  a little  ring ; and,  when  she  asked  the 
usual  question,  what  the  possessor  of  it  was  to 
do,  he  answered  gayly, 

“ To  give  us  his  autobiography.” 

There  was  a pause  for  a moment,  while  they 
waited  for  Fortune  to  declare  whose  the  forfeit 
was,  but  she  did  not  speak,  for  the  ring  was 
hers.  Nevill  had  risen  from  his  knees,  and 
seeing  it,  be  exclaimed  laughing,  for  he  knew  it. 

“ What,  Miss  Wildred,  has  this  fallen  to  yow 
lot  1” 

She  looked  up  hurriedly  from  him  to  me,  and 
said,  “ Aunt  Dinah,”  quickly,  as  if  to  ask  me  to 
speak.  But,  before  I had  opened  my  lips  Mrs 
Beresford  came  forward,  and  said  kindly. 
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“ Nerill,  I think  it  will  be  hardly  fair  to  press 
this  forfeit.  We  can't  expect  young  ladies  to 
be  willing  to  declare  their  autobiographies  in 
public,  you  know.” 

I interrupted  Nevill  and  answered, 

44  But  if  you  will  take  my  account  of  For- 
tune’s life  instead  of  calling  on  her  for  her  own, 
I think  I can  answer  for  her  willingness  to  let 
you  hear  it.  Shall  it  be  so,  Mr.  Erlington !” 

But  he  was  eager  that  it  should  be  passed 
ove r,  was  even  vexed  that  any  word  had  been 
said  about  it  at  all.  I understood  his  delicacy 
well,  and  thanked  him  for  it  in  my  heart,  but  I 
knew  what  my  child’s  jvish  was,  so  I would  not 
do  what  he  asked  me,  but  promised  that  when 
the  children  were  away  the  story  should  be 
told ; and  then  the  game  went  on. 

It  was  past  ten  o’clock  when  they  gathered 
round  me  to  hear  my  child’s  history.  There 
was  no  one  there  but  the  Beresfords,  and  the 
Haughtons,  and  Nevill,  and  ourselves.  I saw 
that  my  poor  child  was  agitated,  but  I would 
not  have  her  either  know  that  I guessed  she  was 
so,  or  that  I shared  her  agitation,  so  I took  out 
my  knitting,  and  began  working  away  very 
quietly  as  I talked,  just  glancing  up  now  and 
then  into  one  or  other  of  my  hearers’  feces — 
into  Nevill’s  oftenest,  because  there  was  that  in 
the  earnest  look  he  fixed  on  me  which  seemed 
to  ask  it  more  than  the  rest. 

There  was  not  really  very  much  to  tell,  and  I 
had  gone  on  without  interruption  nearly  to  the 
end,  and  was  just  telling  him  how  I called  her 
Fortune  because  we  thought  the  name  she  said 
she  had  so  strange,  when,  as  I said  the  word 
44  Willie,”  a sudden  cry  rang  through  the  room. 

It  fell  upon  my  heart  with  a strange  terror, 
and  in  an  instant  every  eye  was  turned  to 
whence  it  came. 

Pale  as  death,  her  figure  eagerly  bent  for- 
ward, her  hand  grasping  Fortune’s  shoulder, 
Mrs.  Haughton  sat.  From  my  child’s  cheek 
too  all  color  had  fled ; motionless,  like  two 
marble  figures,  they  fronted  one  another ; their 
eyes  fixed  on  each  other’s  faces,  with  a wild 
hope,  a wild  doubt  in  each  : it  lasted  but  a 
moment,  then  both,  as  by  one  impulse,  rose. 
Mrs.  Haughton  stretched  out  her  hands.  ” Mo- 
ther !”  burst  from  Fortune’s  lips.  There  was  a 
passionate  sob,  and  they  were  wrapped  in  one 
another’s  arms. 

I saw  like  one  in  a dream — not  feeling,  not 
understanding,  not  believing.  A giddiness  came 
over  me  ; a sudden  dimness  before  my  eyes  ; a 
feeling  of  deadly  sickness,  as  we  feel  when  we 
are  fainting.  There  began  to  be  a buzz  of 
voices,  but  I could  distinguish  nothing  clearly 
until  I heard  my  own  name  spoken. 

44  Dinah,”  my  father  was  saying  hurriedly, 
44  you  have  that  little  portrait — give  it  to  me.” 

I roused  myself  by  a great  effort,  and  taking 
the  locket  from  my  bosom,  put  it  in  his  hand. 
Another  moment,  and  there  was  a second  cry ; 
but  this  time  it  was  a cry  only  of  joy. 

41  Yes,  yes  !”  I heard  Mrs.  Haughton  passion- 
ately saying,  in  a voice  all  broken  with  emotion, 
*•  I knew  it,  I knew  it ! It  is  my  child — my 


Willie — my  little  Willie  !”  and  she  pressed  the 
portrait  to  her  lips,  and  looked  on  it  as  even  I 
had  scarcely  ever  done. 

Ah ! I needed  no  other  proofs.  I needed 
nothing  more  than  that  one  look  to  tell  me  I had 
lost  my  child. 

Mrs.  Haughton  had  sunk  upon  her  seat  again, 
and  my  darling  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  clasp- 
ing her  hand,  and  weeping.  They  spoke  no 
more ; they,  nor  any  one : then,  when  a minute 
or  two  had  passed,  Colonel  Haughton  raised  my 
child  kindly  from  the  ground,  and  placing  her 
mother’s  hand  again  in  hers,  led  them  silently 
together  from  the  room. 

I closed  my  eyes  and  turned  away,  but  still 
the  tears  would  force  their  way  through  the 
closed  lids  upon  my  cheek.  And,  as  I wept, 
feeling — that  night  I could  not  help  it — so  lone- 
ly and  so  sad,  a warm,  firm  clasp  came  gently 
and  closed  upon  my  hand.  It  was  Nevill  who 
was  standing  by  my  side,  and  as  I felt  that 
friendly  pressure,  and  met  the  look  that  was 
bent  upon  me,  I knew  that  there  was  one  at 
least  who,  rejoicing  in  my  Fortune’s  joy,  could 
yet  feel  sympathy  for  me. 

It  was  not  long  before  Colonel  Haughton 
came  back,  and  from  him  we  learnt  all  that 
there  was  to  tell.  Mrs.  Haughton,  when  very 
young,  had  married  a Captain  Moreton  and  ac- 
companied him  to  India,  where  my  child  was 
born,  and  called  after  her  mother  Wilhelmina. 
But  she  was  delicate,  and  the  doctors  said  that 
the  Indian  climate  would  kill  her ; so,  before  she 
was  two  years  old,  they  were  forced  to  send  her 
home  to  England,  to  relations  in  the  north.  An 
English  servant  was  sent  in  charge  of  her,  and 
both  were  committed  to  the  care  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  theirs  who  was  returning  to  England 
in  the  same  vessel ; but  the  lady  died  during  the 
passage,  and  neither  of  child  nor  nurse  were 
there  ever  more  any  tidings  heard,  except  the 
solitary  feet — which  the  captain  proved — that 
they  did  arrive  in  England.  It  was  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  woman  had  money  with  her  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Haughton,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  child’s  wardrobe  ; quite  enough  to  tempt  her 
to  dishonesty. 

And  such  was  the  history  of  my  Fortune’s  birth. 

I went  away  as  soon  as  I could  to  my  room, 
and  lay  there  waiting  for  my  child  ; for  I knew 
that  she  would  come.  The  moonlight  streamed 
in  brightly  and  softly,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  without  the  window  came  and  waved  upon 
my  couch,  rocking  gently  to  and  fro,  with  a low 
music,  like  a song  of  rest.  It  stilled  my  heart, 
that  quiet  sound ; and  lying  there  alone,  I pray- 
ed that  I might  have  strength  to  rejoice,  and  not 
to  mourn  at  all,  and  then  after  a long  time  I 
grew  quite  calm,  and  waited  quietly. 

My  darling  came  at  last,  but  not  alone.  Her 
mother  entered  the  room  with  her,  and  they 
came  together,  hand  in  hand,  up  to  my  couch, 
and  stood  beside  me,  with  the  moonlight  falling 
on  them  and  shining  on  my  child’s  white  dress, 
as  if  it  was  a robe  of  silver.  We  spoke  little, 
but  from  Mrs.  Haughton's  lips  there  fell  a few 
most  gentle,  earnest,  loving  words,  which  sank 
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into  my  heart,  and  gladdened  me  ; and  then  she 
left  me  with  iny  child,  alone. 

My  darling  clung  around  my  neck  and  wept, 
and,  calmer  now  myself,  I poured  out  ail  my 
love  upon  her,  and  soothed  her  as  I could,  and 
then  we  talked  together,  and  she  told  me  all  her 
joy.  And  there  were  some  words  that  she  said 
that  night  that  I have  never  since  forgotten,  nor 
ever  will  forgot — words  that  have  cheered  me 
often  since — that  live  in  my  heart  now,  heauti~ 
fa!,  distinct,  and  clear  as  when  she  spoke  them 
first.  God  bless  her — my  own  child  ! 

Brightly  as  ever  the  sun  rose  upon  an  August 
morning,  did  his  first  rays  beam  through  our 
windows  to  welcome  Arthur’s  birthday.  There 
was  nothing  but  joy  throughout  the  house,  and 
happy  faces  welcoming  each  other,  and  gay 
voices  and  merry  laughter,  making  the  roof  ring. 
There  are  a few  days  in  our  lives  which  stand 
out  from  all  others  we  have  ever  known  ; days 
on  which  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  flood  of  sun- 
light round  us  is  gilded  with  so  bright  a glory, 
that  even  the  commonest  things  on  which  it  falls 
glow  with  a beauty  we  never  felt  before  ; days 
on  which  the  fresh  breeze  passing  over  us,  and 
sweeping  through  the  green  leaves  overhead, 
whispers  ever  to  us  to  cast  all  sorrow  from  our 
hearts,  for  that  in  the  great  world  around  us 
there  is  infinite  joy  and  happiness  and  love. 
Such  a day  was  this;  and  bright  and  beautiful, 
with  the  blue,  clear  sky,  with  the  golden  sun- 
beams, with  the  light,  laughing  wind,  it  rises  in 
my  memory  now — a day  never  to  be  forgotten. 

I was  not  very  strong,  and 'in  the  afternoon  I 
h.ul  my  couch  moved  into  one  of  the  quiet  rooms, 
and  lay  there  resting,  with  only  the  distant  sound 
of  gay  voices  reaching  me  now  and  then,  and 
every  thing  else  quite  still.  I had  not  seen  much 
of  my  child  during  the  morning,  but  I knew  that 
she  was  happy,  so  I was  quite  content.  And 
indeed  I too,  myself,  was  very  happy,  for  the  sun- 
light seemed  to  have  pierced  into  my  heart,  and 
I felt  so  grateful,  and  so  willing  that  all  should 
he  as  it  was. 

I had  lain  there  alone  about  half  an  hour,  when 
I heard  steps  upon  the  garden  walk  without. 
The  head  of  my  couch  was  turned  from  the  win- 
dow, so  I could  not  easily  sec  who  it  was,  but  in 
a few  moments  they  came  near,  and  Fortune  and 
Nevill  entered  the  room  by  the  low,  open  window. 

“ I was  longing  to  see  my  child,”  I said  softly, 
and  with  a few  loving  words  she  bent  her  head 
down  over  me,  kissing  me  quickly  many  times. 
Nevill  stood  by  her  side,  and  smiling,  asked  : 
“ Will  you  not  give  me  a welcome  too  1” 

I said  warmly,  for  I am  sure  I felt  it, 

“ You  know  that  you  are  always  welcome.” 
He  pressed  my  hand  ; and  after  a moment’s 
pause,  half  seriously  and  half  gay  ly,  he  went  on — 
“ Aunt  Dinah,  I have  come  to  ask  a boon — 
the  greatest  boon  I ever  asked  of  any  one.  Will 
vou  grant  it,  dou  yo  think  V' 

I looked  at  him  earnestly,  wondering,  hoping, 
Knibting  ; but  1 could  not  speak,  nor  did  he  wait 
long  for  an  answer  ; but  bending  his  head  low. 

A\  ill  you  give  me,”  he  said — and  the  ex- 
quisite tenderness  of  his  rich  voice  is  with  me 


still — “will  you  give  me  your  Fortune  to  be 
i evermore  my  Fortune,  and  my  wife!” 

I glanced  from  him  to  her.  I saw  his  beam- 
ing smile  as  he  stood  by  her,  and  her  glow- 
ing cheek  and  downcast  eyes,  and  then  I knew 
that  it  was  true,  and  tried  to  speak.  But  they 
were  broken,  weeping,  most  imperfect  words, 
saying — I well  know  so  faintly  and  so  ill — the 
deep  joy  that  was  in  my  heart ; and  yet  they  un- 
derstood me,  and,  whispering”  God  bless  you!” 
Nevill  stooped  and  kissed  my  brow,  and  my  dar- 
ling pressed  me  in  her  arms,  and  gazing  in  my 
face  with  her  bright  tearful  eyes,  I saw  in  their 
blue  depths  a whole  new  world  of  happiness. 

A few  more  words  will  tell  you  all  the  rest. 
My  child  was  very  young,  and  Nevill  had  little 
beside  his  fellowship  to  depend  upon,  and  that 
of  course  his  marriage  would  deprive  him  of. 
So  it  was  settled  that  they  should  wait  a year  or 
two  before  they  married  ; and  at  the  close  of  the 
autumn  they  parted,  Nevill — who  had  been  some 
time  ordained — to  go  to  a curacy  near  London, 
and  Fortune,  with  her  mother,  to  relations  fur- 
ther north. 

It  was  to  me  a very  sad  winter,  for  I was 
lonely  without  my  child,  but  I looked  forward 
hopefully,  and  every  one  was  very  kind.  And  in 
the  spring  an  unexpected  happiness  befell  us,  for 
a living  near  us  in  Mr.  Beresford’s  gift  became 
vacant  suddenly,  and  before  it  was  quite  summer 
again,  Nevill  was  established  as  the  new  rector 
there.  And  then  my  darling  and  he  were  married. 

There  is  a little  child  with  dark-blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair,  who  often  makes  a sunshine  in  my 
room  ; whose  merry  laughter  thrills  my  heart, 
whose  lowr,  sweet  songs  I love  to  hear,  as  nestled 
by  my  side  she  sings  to  me.  They  call  her  Dinah, 
and  I know  she  is  my  darling’s  little  girl ; but  when 
I look  upon  her  face  I can  forget  that  twenty 
years  have  passed  away,  and  still  believe  she  is 
my  little  Fortune,  come  back  to  be  a child  again. 

A SLIGHT  COLD. 

CONSIDER 4i  a slight  cold”  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a chill,  caught  by  a sudden  contact  with 
your  grave  ; or  as  occasioned  by  the  damp  finger 
of  death  laid  upon  you,  as  it  were,  to  mark  you 
for  his,  in  passing  to  the  more  immediate  object 
of  his  commission.  Let  this  be  called  croaking, 
and  laughed  at  as  such,  by  those  who  are  ” a- 
wearied  of  the  painful  round  f life,”  and  are  on 
the  look-out  for  their  dismissal  from  it ; but  be 
learned  oflT  by  heart,  and  remembered  as  having 
the  force  and  truth  of  gospel,  by  all  those  who 
would  “ measure  out  their  span  upon  the  earth,” 
and  are  conscious  of  any  constitutional  flaw  or 
feebleness,  who  are  distinguished  by  any  such 
tendency  deathward,  as  long  necks,  narrow, 
chicken  chests,  very  fair  complexions,  exquisite 
sympathy  with  atmospheric  variations,  or,  in 
short,  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  an  asthmatic 
character — if  they  choose  to  neglect  a slight 
cold.  Let  not  these  complain  of  being  bitten  by 
a reptile,  which  they  have  cherished  to  maturity 
in  their  very  bosoms,  when  they  might  have 
crushed  it  in  the  egg  ! Now,  if  we  call  “ a sh.jlit 
cold  ” the  egg,  and  pleurisy — inflammation  oi  the 
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lungs  — asthma — -consumption,  the  enormous 
reptile,  the  matter  will  he  no  more  than  correctly 
figured.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  egg 
may  he  deposited  and  hatched.  Going  suddenly, 
slightly  clad,  from  a heated  into  a cold  atmos- 
phere, especially  if  you  can  contrive  to  he  in  a 
state  of  perspiration,  sitting  or  standing  in  a 
draught,  however  slight — it  is  the  breath  of 
death,  reader,  and  laden  with  the  vapors  of  the 
grave  ! Lying  in  damp  beds  (for  there  his  cold 


arms  shall  embrace  you),  continuing  in  wet  cloth- 
ing, and  neglecting  wet  feet — these,  and  a hun- 
dred others,  arc  some  of  the  ways  in  which  you 
may  slowly,  imperceptibly,  but  surely  cherish  the 
creature  that  shall  at  last  creep  inextricably  in- 
ward, and  lie  coiled  about  your  very  vitals.  Once 
more,  again — again — again — I would  say,  at- 
tend to  this,  all  ye  who  think  it  a small  matter 
to  neglect  a slight  cold. — Warren's  Diary  of 
a Late  Physician. 


Rlnntljhj  lUrorii  nf  Current  Cnents. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CONGRESS  met  on  Monday,  the  Gth  of  Decem- 
ber, and,  as  both  Houses  were  fully  organized, 
the  President’s  Message  was  sent  in  on  the  same 
day.  It  is  a brief,  well-written,  and  highly  interest- 
ing document — setting  forth  clearly  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  expressing,  in  temperate  but  ex- 
plicit language,  the  views  of  the  President  upon  the 
principal  topics  of  public  concern.  Commencing 
with  a reference  to  the  result  of  the  recent  Presi- 
dential canvass,  a recognition  of  the  Divine  favor 
which  the  nation  has  enjoyed  during  the  past  year, 
and  an  allusion  to  the  lamented  decease  of  Mr. 
Webster,  the  Message  proceeds  to  say  that  consid- 
erable anxiety  was  occasioned  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, by  an  official  intimation  from  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  that  orders  had  been  issued  for  the 
prevention  of  encroachments  by  American  vessels 
upon  the  fishing-grounds  on  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Nort  h American  Colonies.  The  brief  not  ice  that  was 
given  of  this  action,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  made 
it  a question  of  urgent  importance.  Satisfactory  ex- 
planations of  the  intentions  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  subsequently  given,  but  the  interpretation 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Convention  of  1818  is  still 
an  unadjusted  question,  to  which  some  degree  of 
importance  is  attached.  The  President  reviews  the 
questions  of  privilege  which  have  grown  out  of  this 
controversy,  and  deems  the  present  moment  favor- 
able for  a reconsideration  of  the  entire  subject  of 
the  Fisheries  on  the  coast  of  the  British  Provinces, 
with  the  view  of  producing  a more  liberal  scale  of 
Reciprocity.  It  is  judged  expedient,  also,  that  the 
negotiations  which  may  occur  should  take  place  in 
two  separate  Conventions — one,  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1818,  and  the  other,  to  regulate  the  terms 
of  Reciprocity.  Arrangements  for  this  purpose  were 
partially  made  before  the  decease  of  the  late  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  project  is  again  on  foot. — The  affairs 
of  Cuba  remain  in  an  uneasy  condition,  and  a feel- 
ing of  alarm  exists  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  author- 
ities which  has  led  to  some  acts  of  which  we  have 
a right  to  complain.  But  the  Captain-General  of 
Cuba  has  no  right  to  treat  with  foreign  governments, 
nor  is  he  in  any  degree  under  the  control  or  direc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  President  says,  “the  refusal  of  the 
Captain-General  to  allow'  passengers  and  the  mail 
to  be  landed  in  certain  cases,  for  a reason  which 
does  not  furnish,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Government, 
even  a good  presumptive  ground  for  such  a prohibi- 
tion, has  been  made  the  subject  of  a serious  remon- 
strance at  Madrid.”  Early  in  the  present  year, 
notes  were  received  from  the  representatives  of  En- 
gland and  France,  inviting  the  United  States  to  be- 


come party  to  a tripartite  Convention,  m virtue  oi 
which  the  three  powers  should  severally  and  col- 
lectively disclaim,  now  and  for  the  future,  all  inten- 
tion to  obtain  possession  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and 
should  bind  themselves  to  discountenance  all  at- 
tempts to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  any  power  or  in- 
dividual whatever.  This  invitation  was  declined, 
because  compliance  with  it  seemed  to  the  President 
of  doubtful  constitutionality,  impolitic,  and  unavail- 
ing. But  the  President  took  occasion  to  inform 
both  these  powers  that  the  United  States  entertained 
no  designs  against  Cuba,  and  that  he  should  regard 
its  incorporation  into  the  Union  at  the  present  time 
as  fraught  with  serious  danger.  “ Were  this  island,” 
he  says,  “ comparatively  destitute  of  inhabitants,  oi 
occupied  by  a kindred  race,  I should  regard  it,  il 
voluntarily  ceded  by  Spain,  as  a most  desirable  ac 
qu isit ion.  But,  under  existing  circumstances,  1 
should  look  upon  its  incorporation  into  our  Union 
as  a very  hazardous  measure.  It  would  bring  into 
the  Confederacy  a population  of  a different  national 
stock,  speaking  a different  language,  and  not  likely 
to  harmonize  with  the  other  members.  It  would 
probably  affect  in  a prejudicial  manner  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  South  ; and  it  might  revive 
those  conflicts  of  opinion  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  which  lately  shook  the  Union 
to  its  centre,  and  which  have  been  so  happily  com 
promised.” — Passing  to  other  foreign  topics  of  in- 
terest, the  Message  says  that  the  rejection  by  the 
Mexican  Congress  of  the  Convention  concluded 
with  the  United  States  for  opening  a route  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  has  thrown  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  desirable  work  ; it  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  differences  between  the 
two  governments  on  that  subject  may  still  be  ami- 
cably adjusted.  A satisfactory’-  result  is  also  hoped 
for,  to  the  negotiations  with  Nicaragua.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Government  of  Venezuela  has  acknowledged 
some  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  which 
have  been  pressed  for  several  years  ; it  is  hoped  that 
provision  will  be  made  for  their  payment.  Our  re- 
presentatives in  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Confederated 
States  have  been  autnorized  to  negotiate  for  the 
free  access  of  our  commerce  to  the  extensive  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  La  Plata 
and  a treaty  of  commerce  has  been  concluded  with 
Uruguay.  Further  investigation  has  showm  that  on: 
Government  was  wrong  in  the  ground  originally 
taken  in  regard  to  the  Lobos  Islands,  and  that  they 
arc  rightfully  the  property  of  Peru  : and  a full  ac- 
knowledgment to  that  effect  has  been  made,  and  met 
by  the  Government  of  that  country  in  the  most 
friendly  and  satisfactory  manner.  Our  settlements 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  have  led  to  greatly  increased 
intercourse  with  Eastern  Asia,  and  to  the  general 
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extension  of  our  commerce  in  that  quarter.  The 
waters  of  the  North  Pacific  have  been  more  fre- 
quented by  our  whalemen.  The  very  general  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  navigation  demands  new  coal- 
ing-stations, and  it  is  essential  to  provide  protection 
for  mariners  who  may  be  shipwrecked  on  the  East- 
ern Seas.  Hence  the  President  has  considered  it 
expedient  to  order  an  appropriate  naval  force  to 
Japan,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  that  Government 
some  relaxation  of  the  inhospitable  policy  which  has 
characterized  its  action  during  the  past  two  cen- 
turies. The  commander  of  the  expedition  has  been 
instructed  to  make  a serious  remonstrance  against 
the  cruel  treatment  to  which  our  shipw  recked  mar- 
iners have  frequently  been  subjected,  and  to  demand 
that  they  be  treated  wfith  more  leniency,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  most  abundant  assurances  that  the 
United  States  have  no  other  designs  than  those  pro- 
fessed, and  that  the  expedition  is  friendly  and  peace- 
fill.  The  President  hopes  that  the  effort  will  be 
crowned  with  success,  and  says  that  its  advantages 
will  be  equally  enjoyed  by  all  the  maritime  powers. 
— Passing  from  our  foreign  relations  to  questions  of 
domestic  interest,  the  Message  adverts  to  the  over- 
burdened condition  of  the  Department  of  State. 
That  Department  was  relieved  of  a small  portion  of 
its  responsibilities  by  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  but  the  labors  of  this 
branch  of  the  Government  arc  increasing  rapidly, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  the  residue  of  the  do- 
mestic business  be  transferred  to  the  Interior.  The 
condition  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending 
on  the  30th  of  June,  was  as  follows  : Receipts,  ex- 
clusive of  Trust  Funds,  849,728,386  89.  Expend- 
itures, $46,007,896  30;  of  which  amount,  $9,455,- 
815  83  was  on  account  of  the  Public  Debt,  including 
the  last  installment  of  the  indemnity  to  Mexico,  un- 
der the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  Balance  in 
the  Treasury,  $14,632,135  37 ; of  which  $2,456,547  49 
have  been  since  applied  for  further  purchases  of  the 
principal  of  the  Public  Debt.  The  value  of  Foreign 
Merchandise  imported  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
was  $207,240,101.  The  aggregate  Exports  were 
$167,065,937,  besides  $42,507,285  in  specie.  With- 
in the  year,  9,522,953  acres  of  the  Public  Lands 
have  been  surveyed,  and  8,032,463  acres  brought  into 
market.  The  amount  sold  was  13,115,175  acres,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  569,220  acres  over  the  previous 
year.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  Tariff,  the  Message 
recommends  such  an  imposition  of  duties  upon  for- 
eign goods  as  shall  enable  the  domestic  manufacturer 
fairly  to  compete  with  the  foreign  producer  in  our 
own  markets.  The  subject  of  frauds  upon  the  rev- 
enue is  referred  to  as  an  additional  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  specific  duties.  The  attention  of  Con- 
gress is  directed  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  suitable 
treaty  stipulations  with  the  Indian  tribes.  A general 
emigration  of  the  Seminolesfrom  Florida  is  confident- 
ly expected.  The  Mexican  Boundary  Commission 
has  been  required  to  suspend  its  labors,  on  account 
of  an  informality  in  the  Act  authorizing  the  work. 
The  prompt  attention  of  Congress  is  earnestly  invited 
to  this  subject.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  protect 
our  own  and  the  Mexican  frontiers  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Indians.  Of  an  army  of  10,000  men,  detailed 
for  this  service,  some  8000  are  actively  employed. 
The  operations  of  the  troops  have  been  successful  in 
arresting  most  of  the  evils  of  which  complaint  was 
made.  It  is  recommended  that  the  subject  of  appro- 
priations for  Fortifications  be  made  an  early  topic 
of  inquiry.  River  and  Harbor  Improvements  are  also 
still  further  commended  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
The  Navy  Department  is  in  a prosperous  condition, 


and  has  taken  measures  for  the  Jilting  out  of  expedi- 
tions to  the  China  Seas,  the  North  Pacific,  Behring’s 
Straits,  the  African  Coast  and  the  La  Plata,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  destined  for  Japan.  The  exploration  of 
the  country  watered  by  the  Amazon  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  results  will  soon  be  made  public.  In 
connection  with  naval  topics,  the  President  com- 
mends the  project  of  the  re-organization  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  as  worthy  of  encouragement  and  support 
by  Congress.  A number  of  minor  subjects  are  recom- 
mended for  examination.  In  conclusion,  the  Presi- 
dent pays  a compliment  to  the  several  Executive 
Departments  of  the  Government  for  the  efficiency 
and  integrity  w'itli  which  they  arc  conducted ; calls 
attention  to  the  defective  laws  respecting  the  bribery 
of  official  personages  ; and  makes  a lengthened  com- 
ment upon  the  policy  of  this  Government  toward 
foreign  nations.  We  have  abstained  from  all  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries,  and 
while  others  have  been  plunged  into  discord  and  an- 
archy, we  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  our  way. 
The  policy  of  non-interference  is  therefore  com- 
mended very  highly.  The  President  w arns  the  public 
against  the  seductive  and  dangerous  appeals  of  those 
who  advocate  a different  line  of  conduct  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  appeals  to 
the  history  of  the  past  in  evidence  of  the  superior 
wisdom  of  adhering  closely  to  our  own  affairs.  It  is 
not  strange,  however — adds  the  Message — that  an 
exuberance  of  enterprise  should  cause  some  individ- 
uals to  mistake  change  for  progress,  and  the  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  others  for  national  prowess  and  glory. 
The  President  closes  his  Message  with  congratula- 
tions on  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country. 
Abroad,  its  relations  with  all  foreign  powers  are 
friendly  ; its  rights  are  respected,  and  its  high  place 
in  the  family  of  nations  cheerfully  recognized.  At 
home,  we  enjoy  an  amount  of  happiness,  public  and 
private,  which  has  probably  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  other  people.  Besides  affording  to  our  own  citi- 
zens a degree  of  prosperity,  of  which  on  so  large  a 
scale  no  other  instance  is  known,  our  country  is 
annually  affording  a refuge  and  a home  to  mult  itudes, 
altogether  w ithout  example,  from  the  Old  World.  In 
closing  his  term  of  office,  he  claims  only  to  have  dis- 
charged its  duties  to  the  best  of  an  humble  ability, 
and  with  a single  eye  to  the  public  good. 

Reports  from  several  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments accompanied  the  Message.  The  Postmaster 
General  states  that  on  the  1st  of  November  there 
were  21,191  post  offices  in  the  United  States;  there 
were  in  operation  6711  mail  routes,  their  aggregate 
length  being  214,284  miles,  and  employing  5206  con- 
tractors. The  annual  transportation  of  the  mails  on 
these  routes  was  58,985,728  miles,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $3,939,971,  being  about  6 7-10  cents  per  mile  ; of 
these  58,985,728  miles  of  annual  transportation, 
11,082,768  miles  were  required  to  be  performed  upon 
railroads,  at  a cost  of  $1,275,520,  being  about  11$ 
cents  per  mile ; 6,353,409  miles  in  steamboats,  at  a 
cost  of  $505,815,  being  about  8 cents  per  mile ; 
20,698,930  miles  in  coaches,  at  a cost  of  $1,128,986, 
being  about  5$  cents  per  mile  : and  20,850,621  miles 
in  modes  not  specified,  at  a cost  of  $1,029,650,  being 
about  4 9-10  cents  per  mile.  The  inland  service 
shows  an  increase  of  17,994  miles  in  the  length  of 
mail  routes — of  5,713,476  in  miles,  and  $518,217  in 
the  cost  of  transportation.  On  the  30th  of  June  there 
were  six  foreign  mail  routes,  18,349  miles  in  length, 
the  number  of  miles  of  annual  transportation  thereon 
being  652,406.  On  three  of  these  routes  the  service 
is  under  contract  with  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  transportation  being  200,592  miles,  at  a cost  of 
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$400,000 : on  the  othei  three  routes  the  contract  for 
service  is  with  the  Navy  Department,  the  annual 
transportation  being  468,934  miles,  at  a cost  of 
£1,496,250,  including  the  additional  compensation 
voted  to  the  Collins  line.  The  cost  of  the  ocean 
steamer  service  for  the  year  has  been  $1,896,250. 
The  gross  receipts  of  the  Department  for  the  year 
were  $6,925,971,  of  which  $4,226,792  was  from  letter 
postage,  and  $789,246  from  postage  on  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  The  receipts  for  postages,  American 
and  foreign,  were  less  by  $1,388,334  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  being  a decrease  of  about  22  per  cent. 
This  diminution  is  attributed  to  the  reduction  in  the 
rates  of  postage  made  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1851  : 
it  has  been  greater  than  was  anticipated,  but  the  | 
Postmaster  General  questions  the  expediency  of  re- 
storing the  higher  rates,  as  he  thinks  the  increase  of 
written  correspondence  w ill  eventually  increase  the 
receipts.  The  expenditures  of  the  Department  for 
the  year  amount  to  $7,108,459,  of  which  $4,225,311 
is  for  transportation  of  the  mails,  and  $1,296,705 
compensation  to  postmasters.  The  expenditures  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  $8,745,777 ; the 
estimated  resources  are  $7,417,790 — leaving  a deficit 
of  $1,327,986  to  be  provided  for  by  direct  appropria- 
tions from  the  Treasury.  The  amount  received  for 
postages  by  the  Collins  line  of  steamers  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool  was  $228,867  ; by  the  New 
York  and  Bremen  line  $77,219;  by  the  New  York 
and  Havre  line  $80,804.  Details  are  given  of  the 
provisions  made  for  extending  and  improving  the 
mail  service  between  various  domestic  points.  The 
Department  urges  additional  appropriations  to  the 
lines  of  ocean  steamers  running  between  New  York 
and  Bremen  and  Havre.  A new  postal  convention 
has  been  established  with  Prussia,  and  negotiations 
are  in  progress  for  similar  arrangements  w ith  France 
and  Belgium.  The  w hole  number  of  letters  which 
have  passed  through  the  post-offices  of  the  United 
States  during  the  year  was  95,790,524,  of  which 
32,672,765  were  unpaid.  The  number  of  newspapers 
and  other  packages  of  printed  matter  chargeable  with 
postage  was  87,710,498:  letters  conveyed  by  the 
several  lines  of  European  steamers  4,421,543;  the 
amount  of  postage  collected  from  the  Collins  and 
Cunard  lines  was  $794,440,  of  which  $463,615  was 
collected  in  the  United  States,  and  $325,824  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states 
the  various  services  upon  which  the  several  vessels 
oomposing  the  United  States  Navy  arc  employed. 
The  whole  is  divided  into  six  squadrons,  each  under 
a separate  commander,  and  assigned  respectively  to 
the  East  Indies,  the  Pacific,  the  African  Coast,  the 
Brazilian  Coast,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Coast 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  suggested  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diminution  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
maintenance  of  a squadron  on  the  Coast  of  Africa 
may  be  discontinued.  Details  are  given  of  the  pre- 
parations made  for  the  Expedition  to  Japan,  and  of 
ih.*  Surveying  Expedition  to  the  North  Pacific.  An- 
other expedition  has  been  fitted  out  to  explore  that 
|H)rtion  of  the  continent  of  Africa  lying  eastward  of 
Liberia : and  still  another  to  explore  the  country 
'ving  on  the  tributaries  of  the  La  Plata  in  South 
America  The  Secretary  thinks  that  the  abolition 
of  corporal  punishment  in  the  Navy  has  not  been  at- 
tended by  satisfactory  results,  and  submits  a plan 
of  registration,  in  which  the  meritorious  arc  to  re- 
ceive higher  pay,  to  be  exempt  from  corporal  punish- 
ment, to  enjoy  a furlough  after  three  years’  service, 
and  to  be  eligible  to  the  petty  offices  on  shipboard, 
as  l he  best  method  of  government  on  board  ship. 


A very'  interesting  document  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  giv- 
ing statistics  concerning  the  population,  productions, 
&c.  of  the  United  Slates  at  different  periods  of  their 
history.  It  appears  from  this  paper  that  during  the 
lact  sixty  years  the  increase  of  population  has  aver- 
aged three  and  a half  per  cent,  per  annum,  while 
that  of  Great  Britain  has  been  only  one  and  thirty  - 
seven  hundredths  per  cent.  Of  the  whole  population 
eleven  per  cent,  are  of  foreign  birth.  The  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  estate  is  over  seven  thousand 
millions  of  dollars.  The  average  quantity  of  im- 
proved land  is  about  seven  and  a half  acres  to  each 
inhabitant : and  the  average  value  of  all  the  land  in 
the  United  States,  amounting  to  over  three  hundred 
millions  of  acres,  is  ten  dollars  and  seventy-nine 
cents  per  acre.  The  comparative  annual  agricul- 
tural productions  of  the  country,  as  determined  by 
the  census  of  1850  and  that  of  1840,  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  table : 

1840.  1850. 

Wheat  bush 84,823,272  ...  100,503,899 

Rye  “ ...  18,6-15,567  ....  14,188,637 

Indian  Corn  “ ....  377,531,875  ...  592,326,612 

Oats  “ ...  123,071,341  ....  146,678,879 

Rice  pounds 80,841,422  215,312,710 

Tobacco  “ . . 219,163,319  199,752,646 

Cotton  41  . . 790,479,275  ...  977,449,600 

Buckwheat  bush 7,291,743  ....  8,956,916 

Barley  “ ....  4,161,504  ....  5,167,016 

Sugar  pounds 247,581,000  281,830,886 

Hon.  Walter  Forward  died  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
on  the  1st  of  December,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  been  prominent  as  a politician  for  many  years, 
having  been  Member  of  Congress,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Tyler,  more  recently  U.  S. 
Minister  to  Denmark,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a 

Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Philadelphia. John 

L.  Stephens,  the  well  known  author,  died  at  his  re- 
sidence in  New  York  on  the  12th  of  October,  of  fever 
caught  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  while  engaged  in 
the  prosecut  ion  of  the  railroad  enterprise,  to  which 
he  had  been  for  some  years  devoted.  He  was  bom 
in  1805,  educated  at  Columbia  College,  studied  law 
at  Litchfield,  and  engaged  in  its  practice  at  New 
York.  Ill  health,  however,  obliged  him  to  abandon 
it,  and  to  travel.  In  1837  he  published  his  work  of 
travels  in  Arabia  Petriea,  which  had  a remarkable 
degree  of  popularity,  and  wras  followed  by  others 
equally  successful.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  Chargd 
to  the  Central  America,  and  on  his  return  from  that 
country  published  a book  of  travels,  followed  in  1842 
by  a similar  work  on  Yucatan.  He  w*as  among  the 
most  popular  of  American  writers,  and  his  various 
works  of  travel  still  enjoy  a wide  circulation.  He 

w as  a man  of  ability,  energy,  and  enterprise. Hon. 

John  Sergeant,  one  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  died  in  that  city,  November 

30,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. George  S.  Hillard. 

Esq.,  delivered  the  eulogy  on  Mr.  Webster  at  the 
celebration  of  his  obsequies  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  Boston.  On  the  17th,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq., 
delivered  an  oration  in  the  same  city  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  met  early  in 
November.  The  Governors  Message  recommends 
the  re-charter  of  all  private  banks,  under  proper  re- 
strictions— suggests  further  attention  to  the  school 
system  ; advises  the  appointment  of  a committee  to 
revise  the  criminal  law  ; and  congratulates  the  State 
on  the  present  political  calm.  He  predicts  that  the 
North  will  speedily  renew'  its  acts  of  hostility  against 
slavery,  and  expresses  an  earnest  hope  that,  in  such 
an  event,  the  Southern  States  will  either  unite  to 
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force*  their  rights  to  be  respected,  or  else  take  their 
place  jls  a Southern  Confederacy  union”  the  nations 
of  the  earth. Hon.  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Demo- 

crat, has  been  chosen  Senator  of  the  United  Stales  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  m place  of  Mr. 
Hale.  The  Governor’s  Message  congratulates  the 
people  on  the  social,  educational,  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  State  ; recommends  economy  and  equal- 
ity of  taxes;  suggests  action  for  preserving  the  public 
lands  ; virtually  recommends  the  abolition  of  the 
statute  ot  limitations  in  relation  to  the  collection  of 
debts,  and  suggests  some  additional  legislation  to 
prevent  accidents  on  railroads  and  in  manufactories. 

The  Legislature  of  Vermont  has  passed  a law 

prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  w ithin  the 
State  : — the  law  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  in 
March,  but  if  they  decide  against  it,  it  is  to  take 
effect  nevertheless  in  December. 

From  California  our  dates  are  to  the  I Oth  of 
November.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the 
2d.  About  forty  blocks  of  buildings  were  burned, 
nearly  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  deprived 
of  shelter,  and  the  aggregate  loss  is  stated  at  over 
five  millions  of  dollars.  Several  lives  were  lost 
during  the  conflagration.  A fire  at  San  Francisco 
on  the  night  of  the  14th,  also  destroyed  property  to 
the  value  of  over  $100,000 — and  at  Marysville  more 
than  half  as  much  was  lost  at  about  the  same  time. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Chinamen  are  beginning  to 

return  in  great  numbers  to  their  own  country  : about 
five  hundred  had  left  San  Francisco  in  a single  ship. 

Accounts  from  the  mining  districts  continue  to 

be  favorable,  and  their  prospects  for  the  winter  were 

highly  encouraging. The  United  States  troops 

sent  north,  under  Major  Fitzgerald,  against  the  In- 
dians, had  reached  Scott’s  Valley,  where  they  were 
await  ingsupplies  : they  had  accomplished  nothing  to- 
ward the  object  of  the  expedition.  In  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  the  Indian  troubles  seemed  to  he  at 
an  end.  Further  difficulties  had  sprung  up  between 
the  miners  and  the  Chinese  immigrants,  but  they  were 
local,  and  it  was  hoped  would  be  only  temporary. 
On  the  Gila,  peace  has  been  concluded  with  the 
Yumas,  who  have  agreed  to  retire  to  their  fields,  and 
leave  the  Americans  unmolested.  The  Land  Com- 
mission had  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 
but  had  thus  far  made  but  little  progress.  The  set- 
tlement of  Mormons  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
State  was  remarkably  flourishing ; their  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  interests  were  doing  remarkably 
well. 

From  Oregon  we  have  intelligence  to  the  7th  of 
November,  but  it  has  no  special  interest.  The  emi- 
gration for  the  year  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand. 

We  have  news  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
the  14th  of  October.  A large  number  of  whaling 
vessels  had  reached  Honolulu,  having  generally  met 
with  good  success.  The  approaching  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  gave  rise  to  sundry  discussions, 
upon  free  trade,  the  annexation  of  the  Islands  to  the 
United  States,  and  other  topics. 

From  Cuba  we  learn  that  the  difficulties  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  U.  S.  steamers  into  the  port  of 
Havana  have  been  adjusted.  Mr.  William  Smith, 
purser  on  lioard  the  Crescent  City,  against  whom  the 
interdict  was  leveled,  has  made  an  affidavit  denying 
that  he  had  ever  written  or  published  any  thing  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  Cuba  ; and  this  denial  has 
been  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  Cuban  authori- 
ties. Letters  from  the  island  represent  the  slave 
trade  between  it  and  the  coast  of  Africa  as  being  still 
carried  on  with  great  activity  : it  is  estimated  that 


nearly  ten  thousand  slaves  have  been  landed  on  lha» 
island  during  the  present  year. 

MEXICO. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  Record  we  had  news  of  the 
meeting  of  Congress  in  special  session  : we  have 
since  received  more  complete  reports  of  its  proceed- 
ings. The  Message  of  the  President  was  sent  in 
on  the  IGth  of  October.  It  sets  forth  in  very  strong 
light  the  embarrassments  and  difficulties  by  which 
Government  is  surrounded.  No  sooner  had  the  coun- 
try, through  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  begun  to 
escape  from  its  troubles,  than  new'  conflicts  arose. 
A rebellion  broke  out  in  Vera  Cruz,  which  had 
proved  more  than  a match  for  the  forces  sent  against 
it,  and  which  still  subsists  and  threatens  serious 
consequences.  The  Congress  of  Vera  Cruz  had 
taken  into  its  own  hands  the  executive  power  of  the 
State,  and  refused  either  to  obey  the  commands  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  to  listen  to  the  demands 
and  complaints  of  the  people.  The  Government  had 
finally  offered  to  leave  to  Vera  Cruz  the  task  of 
pacifying  its  citizens  w'ith  its  own  means  ; nnd  this 
had  been  accepted.  But  after  a short  trial  it  found 
itself  unable  to  repress  its  own  disorders,  and  again 
had  recourse  to  the  Federal  Government.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Government  had  once  more 
taken  the  subject  in  hand,  and  troops  had  been  or- 
dered to  Vera  Cruz  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
sufficient  for  its  pacification.  Similar  causes  had 
led  to  similar  outbreaks  in  Mazatlan  and  Jalisco — 
both  of  which  places  were  fortified  ; and  an  insur- 
rection occurring  also  in  Sinalva,  and  another  in 
Guadalajara,  at  the  same  time,  the  powers  of  the 
[ Government  were  paralyzed,  and  the  authorities  in 
| those  places  were  overthrown.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Government  called  upon  the  neigh- 
boring States  for  aid,  which  was  afforded,  hut  not  to 
the  extent  required.  Political  conspiracies  were  at 
the  same  time  set  on  foot,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  excite  public  hatred  against  the  head  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment. All  the  troops  that  could  be  commanded 
had  been  ordered  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  and 
every  thing  in  the  power  of  the  Government  had 
been  done  to  restore  and  maintain  order.  The 
Governors  of  the  respective  States  had  identified 
themselves  with  the  Executive,  and  the  army  had 
followed  the  cause  of  the  Government.  The  germs 
and  elements  of  this  revolution,  although  w eakened, 
were  sufficiently  powerful  to  hurst  forth  into  life, 
and  produce  a general  conflagration  if  not  oppor- 
tunely plucked  up  by  the  roots.  Unfortunately  in 
opposing  them  the  Government  had  exhausted  its 
resources  ; and  it  was  now  impossible  to  repay  the 
sums  already  borrowed.  The  difficulties  had  now 
become  so  great  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
power  of  Congress.  The  condition  of  the  States  of 
the  interior,  desolated  by  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians, nlso  demanded  attention.  The  benefits 
w'hich  would  accrue  to  Mexico  and  the  world  from 
the  construction  of  a route  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  arc  referred  to,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  Government  has  done  every  thing  in  its  power 
toward  its  consummation,  without  an  absolute  sac- 
rifice of  the  interests  of  the  country.  A commission 
was  engaged  in  examining  and  surveying  the  route, 
and  in  drawing  up  a contract.  Complaint  is  made 
of  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates 
upon  the  subject.  Special  attention  is  invoked  to 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Republic  as  the  ht*y 
to  all  its  embarrassments.  The  Government  hail 
done  every  thing  in  its  power  to  diminish  the  de- 
ficiency by  reducing  salaries  and  other  means,  but 
these  steps  accomplished  but  little  toward  the  gen 
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cral  result.  The  excessive  liberty  of  the  press  is 
complained  of  as  in  the  highest  degree  shameful  and 
dangerous,  and  the  action  of  the  (Jovermncnt  in  re- 
pressing it  is  vindicated  under  the  plea  of  necessity. 

Congress,  at  the  opening  of  its  special  session. 

evinced  much  less  eagerness  to  relieve  the  Guvern- 
mrnt  than  had  been  desired.  An  accusation  was 
presented  against  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  having 
sanctioned  the  decree  against  the  press,  and  after 
several  days’  discussion  the  Chamber  sustained  it 
by  a vote  of  64  to  18.  Another  accusation  was  then 
brought  forward  against  the  late  Minister  of  Finance 
for  having  allowed  the  exportation  of  two  and  a half 
millions  of  dollars  belonging  to  English  bondholders, 
free'of  duty  ; upon  this  no  decision  had  been  reach- 
ed. T wo  formal  charges  had  also  been  presented 
against  the  late  Minister  of  Relations,  and  one 
against  the  Minister  of  War.  Several  propositions 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Chamber,  having  ref- 
erence to  the  internal  necessities  of  the  country. 
Sc  nor  Vanez,  who  w as  again  made  Minister  ot  For- 
eign Affairs,  on  the  25th  made  a speech  earnestly 
urging  the  Chamber  to  lay  aside  all  partisan  feeling 
and  unite  w ith  the  Government  in  measures  intend- 
ed to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  Republic.  He  in- 
troduced  a proposition  proposing;  1.  To  negotiate 
a loan  of  three  millions,  w ithout  admitting  paper  of 
any  kind,  at  an  interest  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent, 
per  month.  2d.  The  direct  contributions  of  all  the 
States  to  l»e  doubled.  3d.  This  loan  to  be  applied 
to  the  indispensable  expenses  attendant  upon  the 
re-osiablishment  of  order.  4th.  The  employees  w'ho 
may  give  orders  against  these  measures,  as  also  the 
Minister  who  shall  do  the  same,  shall  incur  the  pen- 
alty of  from  two  to  ten  years  on  the  public  works. 
Dili.  An  exact  account  of  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds  shall  be  given  monthly  under  the  most  strict 
responsibility.  The  Minister  of  Finance  bus  pre- 
sented in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a statement 
relative  to  the  English  debt.  He  says  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  succession  of  troubles  which  have 
prevailed  for  some  time  past,  the  Government  lias 
not  be  en  able  to  fulfill  its  engagements  with  the  En- 
glish creditors,  and  now  needs  *1. 300,000  to  do  so. 
The  M mister  then  urged  the  Chamber  to  provide 
that  sum,  which  he  said  ought  to  be  immediately 
appropriated  to  the  English  debt  : no  action  had 

been  taken  upon  t he  subject. Meantime  the  rev 

olutionary  proceedings  in  the  various  departments 
w'ero  Incoming  more  menacing  and  serious.  In 
Guadalajara  a new  plan  hud  been  proclaimed,  one 
of  the  articles  of  which  invites  General  Uragu  to 
lake  command  of  the  army  ; no  decisive  engagement 
had  taken  place  between  the  revolutionary  forces 
and  the  government  troops,  though  one  was  daily 

expected. The  details  of  the  movements  in  the 

various  departments  have  too  little  permanent  in- 
terest, except  in  connection  with  the  general  result, 
to  warrant  their  insertion  here. By  the  last  ar- 

rival we  have  a rumor  that  Santa  Anna,  who  has 
been  residing  near  Acupuleo  for  some  time  past,  has 
succeeded  in  stimulating  a revolution  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  that  he  was  about  to  leave  for 
the  capital,  intending  again  to  put  himself  at  the 

head  of  affairs. In  the  department  of  Sonora,  a 

collision  has  taken  place  between  the  Mexican  an- 
thoritics  and  the  French  colony  established  there 
under  the  direction  of  Count  Boulkon,  numbering 
sdiout  500  persons.  The  Count  bad  waged  war 
against  the  Apache  Indians,  and  bad  succeeded  in 
driving  them  off  a tract  some  fifty  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, when  he  was  called  upon  by  the  Governor, 
General  Blanco,  to  give  an  account  of  his  proceed- 


ings. Instead  of  complying  with  this  demand,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  him,  defeated  his  troops, 
and  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  the  department  to 
France.  The  importance  to  which  this  proceeding 
is  entitled,  can  not  be  fully  estimated  until  its  de- 
tails are  more  completely  known. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

From  Buenos  Ayres  we  have  news  of  a fresh 
revolution — successful  and  bloodless.  The  ascend- 
ency of  Urquiza  had  never  betm  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  Buenos  Ayres  people,  and  Ins  project  of  an 
Argentine  Confederation  was  disliked,  as  tending  to 
reduce  them  to  a subordinate  position.  On  the  11th 
of  September,  therefore,  while  he  wils  absent  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  Congress  he  had  summoned,  the 
adhesion  of  the  army  having  been  meantime  secured, 
the  Assembly  voted  its  independence,  appointed  a 
governor,  and  disavowed  the  authority  of  Urquiza. 
On  hearing  of  what  had  been  done  he  at  once  ac- 
quiesced, confirming  the  independence  of  Buenos 
Ayres  so  far  as  her  domestic  affairs  were  concerned, 
and  reserving  to  himself,  as  head  of  the  Confederacy, 

only  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations. From  Bra - 

zil  we  learn  that  the  Commission  appointed  to  adjust 
the  boundary  question  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay 
had  set  out  from  Rio.  The  protest  of  the  Brazilian 
Minister  against  the  Treaty  recently  concluded  be- 
tween the  Argentine  Confederation  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Paraguay,  had  been  published.  The  Minister 
insists  that  the  rights  of  Brazil  are  not  involved  in 
the  Convention.  The  commercial  classes  at  Rio 
evince  much  interest  in  the  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  large  importing  houses  for  the  regulation  of 
transactions  between  importers  and  jobbers.  The 
subject  was  regarded  as  of  great  importance,  in- 
volving the  extent  and  prosperity  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse. A protest  had  been  entered  by  ihc  Brit- 
ish Consul  against  the  action  of  the  merchants. 

In  Ecuador  important  political  changes  have  taken 
place.  The  Convention  called  on  the  6th  of  March 
last,  by  General  Urbina,  as  Supreme  Chief  of  the 
provisional  government,  met  at  Guayaquil  on  the 
17th  of  July,  the  delegates  having  been  chosen  un- 
der a thoroughly  republican  system.  Peter  Mont- 
cayo  was  chosen  President,  and  a Constitution  was 
framed,  republican  in  its  provisions  and  establishing 
the  Catholic  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
On  the  28th  of  September  the  Assembly  adopted 
the  Constitution  with  great  unanimity,  and  elected 
General  Urbina  President  of  the  Republic.  He  is 
a man  of  high  character  and  ability,  and  his  election 

seems  to  have  given  general  satisfaction. From 

Peru  wc  have  intelligence  to  the  middle  of  October. 
The  American  Charge,  Mr.  J.  R.  Clay,  had  pub- 
lished a notification  to  all  American  vessels  that 
might  have  gone  to  the  L olios  Islands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  loading  with  guano,  that  the  United  States 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Peru  over  these  islands, 
and  would  not  sustain  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
such  vessels  to  defend  themselves  by  force  against 
Peru.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment had  offered  to  charter  all  such  vessels  on 
its  own  account.  Political  affairs  in  Peru  wore  a 
menacing  aspect  : a revolution  was  daily  expected. 
Lieutenant  Gillis,  who  had  been  at  Lima  for  three 
years  superintending  an  astronomical  observatory — 
the  instruments  of  which  were  provided  by  the 
United  States  Government — has  returned  home, 
bringing  many  valuable  observations  as  the  result  of 

his  labors. In  Guatemala  the  elections  passed  off 

quietly,  and  resulted  in  the1  success  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  The  public  revenues  have  mere  iseil, 
and  the  general  condition  oi  alt  airs  is  prosperous. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Parliament  met  on  the  6th  of  November : the 
Queen’s  speech  was  made  by  Her  Majesty  in  person 
on  the  11th.  It  expresses  deep  sorrow  that  the  de- 
liberations of  the  House  of  Lords  are  no  longer  to 
be  aided  by  the  counsels  of  “ that  illustrious  man 
whose  great  achievements  have  exalted  the  name  of 
England,  and  in  whose  loyalty  and  patriotism  the 
interests  of  the  throne  and  people  ever  found  an 
unfailing  support.”  The  readiness  with  which  the 
people  have  come  forward  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
militia  is  acknowledged.  Complaints,  frequent  and 
well-founded,  on  the  part  of  the  British  North  Amer- 
ican colonies,  of  infractions  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Fishery  Convention  of  ISIS,  led  to  the 
dispatch  of  a class  of  vessels  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests,  better  than  those  previously  em- 
ployed : this  had  led  to  renewed  discussions  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  upon  the  sub- 
ject ; and  the  friendly  spirit  in  w'hich  the  question 
had  been  treated  induced  the  hope  that  the  ultimate 
result  might  be  a mutually  beneficial  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
two  countries.  The  special  mission  sent,  in  concert 
with  the  Prince  President  of  France,  to  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  had  resulted  in  opening  to  the 
commerce  of  the  w'orld  the  great  rivers,  hitherto 
closed,  which  afford  an  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
vast  continent  of  South  America.  The  zealous 
efforts  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade,  have  enabled  the  English  to 
suspend  the  stringent  measures  hitherto  adopted  on 
that  coast  for  that  purpose.  A comprehensive  scheme 
for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  practical 
science  is  soon  to  be  laid  before  the  Commons. 
Parliament  is  congratulated  on  the  generally  im- 
proved condition  of  the  country,  and  especially  of 
the  industrious  classes.  “ If  you  should  be  of  opin- 
ion,” says  the  speech,  “ that  recent  legislation,  con- 
tributing, with  other  causes,  to  this  happy  result, 
has  at  the  same  time  inflicted  unavoidable  injury  on 
certain  important  interests,  I recommend  you  dis- 
passionately to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  practica- 
ble equitably  to  mitigate  that  injury,  and  to  enable 
the  industry  of  the  country  to  meet  successfully  that 
unrestricted  competition  to  which  Parliament,  in  its 
wisdom  has  decided  that  it  should  be  subjected.” 
The  hope  is  expressed  that  general  improvement, 
notwithstanding  many  obstacles,  has  extended  to 
Ireland ; and  the  adoption  of  such  a policy  is  rec- 
ommended as  may  encourage  and  assist  her  to  rally 
from  the  depression  in  which  she  has  been  sunk  by 
the  suffering  of  late  years.  The  subjects  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  religious  education,  university 
management,  secondary  punishments,  and  legal  re- 
form are  commended  to  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  debate  upon  the 

address  in  reply  to  the  Speech,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  avowed  his  conviction  of  the  perfect  suc- 
cess of  the  present  commercial  system,  and  Lord 
Derby,  said  in  the  course  of  a long  speech,  that 
he  found  a large  majority  of  the  constituencies 
against  a tax  on  food,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  attempt- 
ing to  restore  it.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord 
Lovaine  moved,  and  Mr.  Egcrton  seconded,  an  ad- 
dress : — the  first  declared  himself  a protectionist, 
the  latter  w'as  averse  to  a tax  upon  corn.  Mr.  Vil- 
liers  gave  notice  that  he  should  on  the  22d  place  a 
distinct  motion  before  the  House,  in  order  to  draw 
from  Ministers  a decided  and  unequivocal  declara- 
tion of  their  policy  ; their  present  language,  he  said, 
was  vogue  and  defective.  Mr.  Villicrs  wras  sup- 
ported by  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr. 


Gladstone,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Hume,  who 
all  condemned  the  wavering  policy  and  the  rague 
declarations  of  Ministers.  Mr.  Walpole  endeavored 
to  show  in  one  wray,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  another, 
that  Ministers  had  said  all  they  ought  to  say.  The 
latter  urged  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Villiers  deferring 
his  motion  until  the  26th  instant,  when  he  intended 
to  bring  forward  his  financial  plans,  in  which  the 
subject  of  taxation — the  income  tax  included — had 
been  considered.  Mr.  Villiers,  however,  persisted 
in  his  purpose,  and  submitted  his  motion,  to  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  offered  an  amendment,  implying  that 
the  Government  would  leave  the  present  policy  of 
the  country  untouched,  but  avoiding  any  expression 
of  opinion  upon  its  merits.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  22d,  Lord  Derby  stated,  in  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry, that  the  express  object  of  calling  a session  of 
the  House  before  Christmas,  had  been  to  close  for- 
ever the  controversy  between  Protection  and  Free 
Trade.  The  result  of  the  late  election  had  convinced 
him  that,  though  a large  number  of  constituencies 
w'ere  well  disposed  to  support  the  Government,  they 
were  determined  not  to  assent  to  an  alteration  in  the 
recently  adopted  commercial  policy,  and  that  any 
such  attompt  would  be  instantly  negatived  by  a large 
majority.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  declare  that  the 
principle  of  unrestricted  competition  ought  to  be 
adopted.  In  the  Commons,  Mr.  VMliers’s  motion  was 
debated  at  length,  until  the  25th,  when  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : “ It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the 
improved  condition  of  the  country,  and  especially  of 
the  industrious  classes,  is  mainly  the  result  of  the 
recent  legislation,  which  has  established  the  principle 
of  unrestricted  competition,  and  has  abolished  the 
taxes  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  this  policy  fol- 
lowed, maintained,  and  prudently  extended,  will  best 
enable  the  industry  of  the  country  to  bear  its  burdens, 
and  thereby  assuredly  promote  the  welfare  and  con- 
tentment of  the  people.  That  this  House  is  ready 
to  take  into  consideration  any  measure  consistent 
with  these  principles,  which,  in  pursuance  of  her 
Majesty’s  speech  made  before  them  may  be  offered 
by  her  Majesty’s  Ministers.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a vote  of  468  to  53 — which  may  b©  re- 
garded as  finally  settling  the  Free  Trade  controversy. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  made 

the  occasion  of  eulogistic  speeches  in  both  houses 
of  Parliament.  The  funeral  on  the  18th  was  one  of 
the  most  imposing  ceremonials  ever  witnessed  in 
England.  The  body,  while  lying  in  state,  was  view- 
ed by  over  65,000  persons. 

FRANCE. 

Our  last  month’s  record,  comprising  a summary 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Louis  Napoleon  during 
his  political  tour  through  the  south  of  France,  left 
little  room  to  doubt  that  a very  few  weeks  would 
witness  an  attempt  to  transform  the  French  repub- 
lic into  an  empire.  The  attempt  has  been  made 
and  attended  with  complete  success.  The  Senate 
met  on  the  4th  of  November,  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  convocation,  dated  Oct.  19.  Prince  Je- 
rome Bonaparte  presided,  and  opened  the  session 
by  briefly  stating  its  object.  The  empire,  he  said, 
was,  for  the  French  people,  the  reminiscence  of  an 
immortal  glory;  the  assurance  of  preserving  intact 
the  fundamental  conquests  of  the  revolution  of  ’H9 . 
order  at  home  and  dignity  abroad  ; a guarantee  given 
to  all  interests  ; the  protection  and  development  ot 
the  great  discoveries  of  our  time,  applied  to  public 
works  undertaken  bv  the  Suite,  and  to  private  in- 
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dastry  in  all  its  branches ; and,  in  fine,  a buckler 
against  the  return  of  the  ancient  regime  and  against 
the  enterprises  of  the  enemies  of  order.  The  popu- 
lar acclamations  every  where  called  for  the  Napo- 
leoni&n  dynasty,  because  its  accession  would  be  the 
pledge  of  a stablo  and  prosperous  future.  Every 
loyal  man  who  accepts  a part  in  the  government 
must  break  forever  with  its  enemies.  It  was  for 
the  Senate  to  give  a formal  consecration  to  the  na- 
tional will,  and  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  a senatus 
consult um  which  should  establish  the  basis  of  the 
new  empire.  After  the  session  had  been  thus  opened, 
M.  Achille  Fould,  the  Minister  of  State,  was  intro- 
duced, and  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  President, 
read  a brief  message,  announcing  that  the  nation 
had  loudly  manifested  its  will  to  re-establish  the 
empire,  and  that  he  had  called  them  together  to  de- 
liberate upon  that  grave  question.  Should  they 
adopt  it,  they  would  doubtless  think  as  he  did,  that 
the  Constitution  of  1852  should  be  maintained.  The 
people  would  find  a guarantee  for  its  interests,  and  a 
satisfaction  of  its  just  pride,  in  the  re-establishment 
of  the  empire.  He  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
danger  of  wearing  the  crown  of  Napoleon,  but  his 
apprehensions  were  lessened  by  the  thought  that 
the  nation,  in  elevating  him  to  the  throne,  would  be 
crowning  itself.  A proposition  for  the  modification 
of  the  Constitution,  signed  by  ten  senators,  was  im- 
mediately placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate ; and  it  was  immediately  voted  by  the 
Bureaux  that  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
A committee  of  ten  w as  appointed,  which  chose  M. 
Troplong  as  its  reporter,  and  the  sitting  adjourned. 
On  the  6ih,  the  Senate  again  met,  and  M.  Troplong 
read  a long  report,  arguing  elaborately  in  favor  of 
te-establishing  the  empire,  and  closing  with  the 
draft  of  a senatus  consultum  ; declaring,  1.  The  em- 
pire is  re-established,  and  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte is  Emperor,  under  the  name  of  Napoleon  III. ; 
2.  The  imperial  dignity  is  hereditary  in  his  direct 
and  legitimate  male  descendants,  by  order  of  primo- 
geniture ; 3.  if  he  has  no  male  descendants,  he  may 
adopt  the  legitimate  children  and  descendants  in  the 
male  line  of  the  brothers  of  Napoleon  I. ; 4.  Adop- 
tion is  interdicted  to  his  descendants  ; 5.  He  is  to 
regulate  by  an  organic  decree  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, in  case  he  should  leave  no  direct,  legitimate  or 
adopted  heir ; 6.  The  members  of  the  family  of 
Louis  Napoleon  who  can  eventually  be  called  to 
the  succession  and  their  descendants  constitute  the 
Imperial  Family,  whose  position  is  regulated  by  a 
senatus  consultum,  and  none  of  whom  can  marry 
without  the  Emperor’s  sanction;  7.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  January  15,  1852,  is  maintained  in  all  of  its 
provisions  not  contrary  to  the  present  senatus  con- 
sultum, and  no  modification  of  it  can  be  effected 
except  in  the  manner  and  by  the  means  which  it 
has  prescribed ; 8.  The  proposition  that  the  empire 
be  re-established  upon  this  basis  and  on  these  con- 
ditions is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
acceptance.  On  the  7th,  each  of  these  propositions 
was  discussed,  and  the  whole  were  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  86  out  of  87  senators.  The  senators  in  grand 
costume  and  the  cardinals  in  scarlet  robes,  preceded 
by  an  escort  of  cavalry,  immediately  repaired  to 
St.  Cloud  where  they  were  met  by  the  Prince  Pres- 
ident. M.  Mesnard,  vice-president  of  the  Senate, 
placed  in  his  hands  a copy  of  the  senatus  consul- 
turn,  and  made  him  a brief  address,  saying  that  the 
Senate  was  justified  in  its  action  by  the  immense 
services  he  had  rendered,  by  the  name  which  he 
bore,  and  by  the  guarantees  given  to  the  future  !»y 
the  greatness  of  His  character  and  the  wisdom  and 


firmness  of  his  mind.  The  Prince  replied  by  thank- 
ing the  Senate  for  the  alacrity  w ith  which  it  had 
responded  to  the  wishes  of  the  country  in  deliber- 
ating upon  the  re-cstablishment  of  the  empire,  and 
in  preparing  the  senatus  consultum  which  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  its  acceptance.  “ When, 
forty-eight  years  ago,”  said  he,  “ in  this  same  palace, 
in  this  very  hall,  and  under  circumstances  analogous 
to  the  present,  the  Senate  came  to  offer  the  crown 
to  the  chief  of  my  family,  the  Emperor  replied  in 
these  memorable  words  : 4 My  spirit  will  depart  from 
my  posterity  the  day  that  posterity  shall  cease  to  de- 
serve the  love  and  the  confidence  of  the  grande  nation .’ 
And  upon  this  occasion  what  most  touches  my  heart 
is  the  thought  that  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor  is  with 
me,  that  his  miud  is  guiding  me,  that  his  shade  pro- 
tects me,  since,  by  a solemn  proceeding,  you  come 
in  the  name  of  the  French  people  to  prove  to  me 
that  1 have  merited  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
I have  no  need  to  tell  you  that  my  constant  care 
shall  be  to  labor  with  you  to  promote  the  grandeur 
and  the  prosperity  of  Franco.”  Two  decrees  were 
immediately  issued,  the  one  convoking  the  French 
people,  in  its  primary  assemblies,  for  the  21st  and 
22d  of  November,  to  accept  or  reject  the  empire ; 
and  the  second  convoking  the  Legislature  on  the 
25th  November  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the 
regularity  of  the  votes,  of  counting  them  out  and 
declaring  the  result.  On  the  21st  and  22d  of  No- 
vember, the  vote  was  taken  : at  the  date  of  our  last 
advices  full  returns  had  not  been  received,  but  it 
w'as  believed  that  over  seven  million  votes  had  been 
cast  in  favor  of  the  Empire,  and  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  against  it.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  result  would  be  declared  on  the  1st  of  December, 

and  the  Empire  officially  proclaimed  on  the  2d. 

The  Count  of  Chambord,  Henry  V.,  has  published  a 
protest  against  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire. 
He  says  that  the  French  people  have  indicated  their 
desire  for  the  monarchy,  and  entreats  them  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  new'  empire  which  is  proposed  to  them 
can  restore  the  blessings  they  expect.  The  tradi- 
tional monarchy,  resting  upon  hereditary  right  and 
consecrated  by  time,  can  alone  secure  them.  He 
maintains,  therefore,  his  right  to  the  throne,  and 
declares  to  France  and  the  world  that  he  will  pre- 
serve religiously  to  his  latest  breath  the  deposit  of 
the  hereditary  monarchy  of  which  Providence  has 
made  him  guardian,  and  which  is  the  only  port  of 
safety,  where,  after  so  many  tqpipcsts,  France  can 

recover  her  lost  happiness  and  repose. Beyond 

these  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  empire,  the  intel- 
ligence from  France  has  little  interest.  A meeting 
of  American  citizens  in  Paris  was  held,  on  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  Mr.  Webster’s  death,  at  whicb 
the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Rives,  made  an  elo- 
quent speech  embodying  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s character  and  public  services,  and  a series  of 
resolutions  was  adopted  expressing  the  grief  felt  at 
the  intelligence  of  his  death. 

From  the  other  portions  of  the  Continent  there  is 
no  intelligence  of  interest  or  importance.  The  Ex- 
Empcror  of  Austria  is  dead.  Disaffection  prevails 
in  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The  Customs’  Companies 
opened  on  the  30th  ult.,  when  (’omit  Buol  Schauen- 
stein  distinctly  announced  that  if  the  existing  Zoll- 
verein  should  be  dissolved,  a new  one,  including  a 

population  of  48,000,000,  will  be  formed. The 

election  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  Prussia  took 

place  on  the  3d  ult.  throughout  the  kingdom. 

From  Russia,  we  have  intelligence  of  the  death  o 1 
Prince  l.euchtcnbcrg,  son-in-law  to  the  Empero* 
Nicholas 
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FILIBUSTERING  is  a term  lately  imported  from 
the  Spanish,  yet  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  oc- 
cupy an  important  place  in  our  vocabulary.  Id  its 
etymological  import  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
piracy.  It  is  commonly  employed,  however,  to  de- 
note an  idea  peculiar  to  the  modern  progress,  and 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  right  and  practice  of 
private  war,  or  the  claim  of  individuals  to  engage  in 
foreign  hostilities  aside  from,  and  even  in  opposition 
to  the  government  with  which  they  are  in  political 
membership.  To  a superficial  observer,  filibuster- 
ing and  ultra  abolitionism  would  seem  the  very  an- 
tipodes of  each  other,  and  yet  there  is  one,  and  that 
a most  peculiar  feature  in  w'hich  they  present  the 
closest  resemblance.  Both  are  fond  of  appealing  to 
what  they  regard  as  a “ higher  law”  than  the  law'  of 
the  land,  or  even  the  written  revelation  of  God. 
Both  have,  in  this  way,  their  artificial  conscience. 
Both  indulge  in  the  same  species  of  cant.  Both  em- 
ploy the  same  dialect  of  philanthropy,  rights  of  man, 
cosmopolitanism,  and  universal  freedom.  Both,  too, 
in  their  contempt  for  positive  enactments,  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  sources  of  that  enormous 
increase  of  crime  to  which  we  sought  to  call  atten- 
tion in  a previous  number  of  our  Editor’s  Table. 

The  very  essence  of  that  new  crime  which  now 
goes  under  the  strange  name  of  filibustering,  may  be 
said  to  consist  in  a right  claimed  for  the  individual 
members  of  a nation  to  do  that  which  would  be  wrong 
or  unlawful  for  the  nation  itself.  In  other  words, 
the  seed  of  the  whole  evil  is  in  the  false  and  most 
mischievous  notion,  that  public  treaties  do  not  bind 
private  men  in  their  private  capacity. 

In  analyzipg,  therefore,  this  new  dogma,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  discuss,  among  other  things,  the  true 
nature  of  treaty  obligation.  And  here  wc  can  not 
help  adverting  to  another  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  two  apparent  extremes  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  Both,  when  they  have  defied  the  law 
to  the  utmost,  have  the  impudence  to  claim  its  pro- 
tection. Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  in  this 
respect  denunciation  and  renunciation  should  go  to- 
gether. Those  who  denounce  the  civil  authority — 
those  who  claim  the  right  deliberately,  and  with 
treasonable  or  law -freaking  purpose,  to  violate  one 
of  its  least  commandments  and  teach  men  so,  are 
bound,  if  they  would  be  consistent  martyrs,  to  re- 
nounce not  only  every  political  franchise,  but  also 
every  personal  privilege  and  every  title  to  properly 
they  hold,  or  may  have  held,  by  virtue  of  such  con- 
temned allegiance.  But  how  utterly  the  reverse  of 
all  this  is  the  actual  course  ? Ultra  abolitionists 
will  boldly  preach  disunion,  oppose  the  execution  of 
the  most  express  enactments,  revile,  execrate,  and 
spit  upon,  the  very  constitution  of  government  under 
which  wc  live,  and  then,  w hen  their  foul  vitupera- 
tions have  brought  about  their  ears  a mob  as  noisy 
and  as  lawless  as  themselves,  away  to  the  Mayor 
run  these  consistent  men,  and  demand  the  protec- 
tion of  the  very  laws  they  have  been  so  ruthlessly 
assaulting.  The  same  beautiful  consistency  is  man- 
tested  by  their  filibustering  antipodes.  They  get  up 
a pirate  war  in  contempt  of  the  national  sovereignty  ; 
they  denounce  all  legal  attempts  to  restrain  them  as 
interfering  with  the  “higher  law”  of  their  impressi- 
ble sympathies.  The  moment,  however,  they  begin 
to  experience  personally  some  of  the  evils  of  their 
rash  procedures,  forthwith  wo  hrai  them  talking 


very  learnedly  and  disinterestedly  about  the  law  of 
nations.  They  become  the  greatest  sticklers  for 
treaty  rights  and  treaty  obligations ; they  demand,  for- 
sooth, that  the  nation  shall  vindicate  its  honor  ; they 
claim  with  all  insolence  the  protecting  regis  of  that 
very  constitution  whose  allegiance  they  had  cast  off, 
and  on  which  they  had  brought  dishonor  by  their 
lawless  and  piratical  acts. 

To  the  law%  then,  and  the  testimony.  If  they  will 
appeal  to  Ca;sar,  to  Caesar  let  them  go.  The  lan- 
guage of  all  our  treaties  is,  in  this  respect,  remark- 
ably uniform.  The  one  we  have  with  Spain  may  be 
taken  as  a good  sample  of  all  the  rest — “ There  shall 
be  firm  faith , peace,  and  amity  between  her  Catholic 
Majesty  and  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  between  the  subjects  and  people  of  her  Catholic 
Majesty  and  the  citizens  and  people  of  the  United 
States  respectively.”  We  might  argue  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  and  ideas,  that  obligations  binding  on 
the  nation  bind  the  individuals  of  that  nation.  But 
here  we  are  not  left  to  abstract  reasoning.  As  far 
as  the  national  sovereignty  can  command,  it  has  com- 
manded, in  the  most  express  terms,  and  every'  man 
owes  it  obedience  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit. 
Every  man  is  bound  by  it  in  foro  conscientice,  whether 
there  be  any  express  penalty  attached  to  it  or  not. 
He  is  bound  not  only  to  keep  the  peace  personally, 
but  to  refrain  most  carefully  from  saying,  doing, 
writing,  or  printing  any  thing  which  may  have  the 
least  tendency,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  impair  such 
firm  “ faith  and  amity,'  or  to  encourage  others  in  im- 
pairing it.  Whoever  acts  in  a manner  opposed  to 
this  breaks  not  only  a wise,  and  just,  and  beneve 
lent  human  lawr,  but  in  so  doing  sins  against  the  great 
Head  and  Source  of  all  law  and  order  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

On  lower  political  grounds,  too,  might  we  say 
that  the  contrary  doctrine  w’ould  make  us  an  outcast 
among  nations — in  other  words,  a nation  with  whom 
no  treaty  could  be  made,  because  no  treaty  could 
have  any  practical  binding  force.  What  is  solemnly 
ratified  one  day  by  the  national  representatives, 
might  be  as  solemnly  repudiated  the  next  by  the 
mass  or  masses  whom  they  represented. 

•*  There  shall  be  firm  Jaith,  peace , and  amity,”  Si, c. 
But  still  it  might  be  held,  perhaps,  that  this  has  only 
the  force  of  a recommendation.  We  take,  there- 
fore, another  step  in  our  argument.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  nations  ex- 
isting under  a despotic  government  to  which  they 
never  gave  their  assent,  we  have  expressly  pre- 
cluded ourselves  from  the  benefit  of  any  such  dis- 
tinction. Should  Austrians,  or  Prusians,  or  Rus- 
sians, engage  in  filibustering  expeditions  for  the 
purpose  of  creat  ing  insurrection  in  South  Carolina, 
and  breaking  the  fetters  of  the  “down  trodden 
masses,”  as  they  might  style  the  objects  of  their 
philanthropy,  they  might  have  some  show  of  reason 
in  their  disregard  of  treaty  enactments  they  had  no 
share  in  making.  But  wc — it  can  not  be  too  often  re- 
peated— wc  have  precluded  ourselves  from  the  bene 
fit  of  any  such  distinction  between  government  and 
citizens.  Wc  boastingly  say  to  the  world — our 
legislators  axe  our  servants  ; our  embassadors  arc 
our  commissioned  messengers  ; of  course,  whoever 
treats  with  us,  treats  not  with  separate  courts,  or 
male  or  female  Majesties,  but  with  the  Sovereign 
People.  The  national  faith  is  given  with  as  clear 
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and  express  a sanction  as  though  it  had  been  indi- 
vidually pledged  by  every  voter  in  the  land,  and 
given  under  each  citizen’s  own  sign  manual. 

In  proof  of  this  we  quote  from  the  Constitution 
which  has  been  solemnly  ratified  by  the  several 
Slates*  and  the  people  of  the  respective  States — 
“This  Constitution  and  the  laws  and  treaties  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  be  the 
supreme  law'  of  the  land,”  and  all  persons  shall  be 
bound  thereby.  So  said  our  fathers,  and  so  have 
we  said,  over  and  over  again,  every  year  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  We  have  said  it  in  every  legisla- 
tive act ; we  have  repeated  it  in  every  decision  of 
our  courts  ; we  have  affirmed  it  and  reaffirmed  it  in 
every  popular  election. 

But  may  not  the  individual  judge  for  himself 
whether  a particular  law'  or  treaty  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  ? Here  again  w'e  arc  estopped 
by  our  most  express  act.  We  have  acknowledged 
the  two  essential  parts  of  every  legislative  organism. 
We  need  the  restraint  of  law,  and  we  have  bound 
ourselves  to  submit  to  such  restraint.  W’e  know, 
too,  that  laws  and  constitutions  will  necessarily 
present  difficulties  in  respect  to  their  meaning,  and 
for  this  also  we  have  carefully  provided.  We  have 
taken  away  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  de- 
creed— with  all  reverence  be  it  said — that  none  of 
our  |>olitical  scripture  shall  be  of  any  private  inter- 
pretation. It  was  intended  that  there  should  be 
nothing  left  in  any  part  of  the  system  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  whole  machinery  might  at  any  time  be 
m danger  of  being  blocked.  To  this  end  we — “we 
the  people  of  these  United  States” — have  established 
and  keep  established  a Supreme  Court  of  judicature 
as  much  representative  of  the  national  totality  as  the 
legislative  or  executive  powers.  Of  this  Supreme 
Court  we  have  solemnly  said — our  fathers  have  said, 
and  we  have  said,  and  still  say,  and  we  have  put  it 
in  writing,  and  keep  it  in  writing — that  it  shall  have 
“jurisdiction  of  all  questions  that  shall  arise  under 
this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  made  in 
pursuance  thereof.”  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  court 
may  decide  w rong ; for  be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  the 
decision  of  the  nation  acting,  not  spasmodically  but 
organically,  through  its  only  legitimate  organ  of  judi- 
cial thought  and  speech.  In  this  sense — we  may 
maintain  it  with  all  reverence  for  truth  and  reason 
— it  can  not  decide  w'rong.  By  the  solemn  com- 
mittal to  it  of  the  whole  matter,  its  interpretation  is 
made,  in  disputed  cases,  a condilion  precedent.  On 
the  happening  of  such  contingency,  therefore,  it  be- 
comes ipso  facto  as  much  a part  of  the  Constitution 
as  though  it  had  been  contained  in  the  original  in- 
strument— and  this,  not  by  virtue  of  any  supposed 
infallibility  in  itself  considered,  but  because  it  is  the 
organ  of  the  true  corporate  will  through  which  the 
organic  nationality  has  solemnly  determined  to  inter- 
pret the  fundamental  law'  of  its  ow  n being.  In  this 
view  it  can  not  decide  unconstitutionally.  What 
might  otherwise  be  called  its  errors  cease  to  be  such, 
because  we  have  endorsed  them.  We  have  said 
that  they  shall  bind  us  until  changed  or  amended  by 
some  still  more  ultimate  action  of  the  national  will, 
expressed  in  a prescribed  conventional  form.  Such 
is  the  fact  by  virtue  of  our  most  express  compact, 
and  such,  too,  it  might  on  other  grounds  be  show'n, 
is  the  only  possible  condition  and  tenure  of  consti- 
tutional government.  It  is  the  only  possible  via 
media  between  a crystallized  immovable  despotism, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a condition  of  never  ceasing 
revolution,  on  the  other. 

The  doctrine  urged  in  favor  of  Filibustering  expe- 
ditions and  Lone  Star  Associations  is  also  at  war 


| with  some  of  our  most  popular  professions.  It  cuts 
directly  across  the  famous  Kossuthian  principle  of 
non-intervention.  If  we  may  interfere  to  excite 
insurrection,  or  to  support  insurrection,  in  the  name 
of  liberty , then  do  we  concede  the  same  right  to 
others  to  practice  a similar  intervention  in  the  name 
of  order.  The  law  of  nations  can  only  have  respect 
to  what  is  common  to  all  states  aside  from  thcii 
internal  polity.  It  can  not,  therefore,  favor  the  one 
plea  any  more  than  the  other.  It  can  no  more  ac- 
knowledge a crusade  of  Americans  against  what  we 
may  truly  or  falsely  call  oppression,  than  a “ Holy 
Alliance”  of  Austrians  and  Russians  to  put  down 
what  they  may  profess  to  regard  as  a mischievous 
and  contagious  anarchy. 

This  very  plea,  too,  of  Cuban  independence  is  as 
inconsistent  as  it  is  insincere.  If  we  had  never  had 
before  our  eyes  the  example  of  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  States,  there  might  have  been  some 
show  of  honest  plausibility  in  the  pretext.  But  who 
knows  not  that  the  course  of  Mexico,  since  her  in- 
dependence of  Spain  has  been  one  of  almost  perpen- 
dicular descent  to  the  lowest  depths  of  national  de- 
generacy. If  the  very  essence  of  tyranny  consists 
in  the  utter  insecurity  of  law-,  then  was  this  miser- 
able country'  never  half  so  much  oppressed  as  at  this 
moment.  Never  were  personal  rights  more  precari- 
ous ; never  was  property  less  secure,  or  commerce 
and  industry-  less  flourishing;  never  was  the  feeling 
of  national  or  individual  independence  reduced  to  a 
lower  pitch  of  hopeless  degradation.  We  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  from  one  of  our  most  respectable 
journals,  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer , of 
Nov.  1 3th.  “ Mexico  has  been  declining  ever  since 
she  became  a republic.  She  is  the  oldest,  and  was 
once  the  wealthiest  and  strongest  power  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  Now-  she  is  positively  the  weak- 
est. Her  great  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manu- 
facturing advantages  have  been  becoming  more  and 
more  neglected.  The  spirit  of  her  people  has  be- 
come less  proud  and  their  character  more  depraved. 
In  all  modern  history  there  is  hardly  a case  of  such 
rapid  national  ruin.  The  spectacle  of  seven  millions 
of  men  in  such  a helpless  condition  as  this  is  the 
most  melancholy  the  sun  ever  show'n  upon.” 

The  Creole  Cubans  are  a poorer  branch  of  the 
same  mixed  race  ; and  if  this  picture  of  Mexico  he 
correct,  what  hope  from  their  independence  ? There 
is  inserted  in  the  present  Number  of  our  Monthly  an 
article  entitled  “Three  Weeks  in  Cuba,”  and  which 
we  trust  our  readers  will  find  as  instructive  as  it  is 
striking  and  delightful.  They  will  doubtless  be 
interested  in  its  graphic  delineations  of  human  life, 
and  its  charming  pictures  of  natural  scenery.  We 
can  also  sympathize  w'ith  the  writer  in  his  warm 
w'ishes  for  an  elevating  Cuban  independence.  But 
we  must  say  that  the  very  view'  he  presents  would 
lead  us  to  a directly  opposite  conclusion.  We 
strongly  suspect  that  what  he  assigns  as  the  effect  is 
in  fact  the  cause  of  despotism.  The  Creole  Cuban, 
as  well  as  the  Creole  Mexican,  the  Creole  Peruvian, 
the  Creole  inhabitant  of  Central  America,  is  in- 
capable of  self  government.  Release  them  from  one 
despotism,  and  they  will  create  another  equally 
wretched  and  far  more  humiliating.  Whether  the 
cause  of  this  is  in  the  climate,  the  amalgamation  of 
races,  or  the  religion,  wc  will  not  now  inquire.  Of 
the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Thirty  years  of  his- 
tory have  left  a record  w'hich  no  theory  of  human 
rights  can  contradict. 

This,  however,  wc  will  venture  to  affirm — that 
there  are  races  whom  no  oppression  could  ever  have 
so  debased.  It  was  not  so,  and  it  never  could  have 
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been  so,  with  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  or  the 
Puritan  Fathers  of  New  England.  No  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  could  have  ever  reduced  them  to 
the  condition  of  the  Mexican  or  Cuban  Creole.  No 
circumstances  known  in  the  political  history  of  our 
world  could  have  brought  them  to  sit  for  the  picture 
our  most  graphic  writer  has  drawn  of  this  feeble 
and  deteriorated,  yet  still  interesting  race — “ His 
wants  are  few  and  his  ambition  easily  satisfied. 
Possessed  of  gold  shirt  buttons  and  silver  buckles 
for  his  pantaloons,  he  is  considered  a favored  child 
of  fortune,  and  is  ready  to  assume  the  grave  respons- 
ibilities of  married  life.  He  is  as  happy  as  a lord, 
beneath  his  shelter  of  dried  palm  leaves  laid  over 
rafters  of  bamboo,  which  scarcely  protects  his  fam- 
ily from  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun.  The  chief 
ornaments  of  his  house  are  a few  wretched  pictures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Saints  in  every  form  of  expression. 
Ignorant  and  indolent,  he  labors  only  in  response  to 
the  call  of  physical  necessities.  Game  cocks  are 
more  numerous  than  hens  in  his  brood,  for  they 
while  away  many  tedious  hours  of  each  day  of  his 
listless  life,”  Ac.,  Ac.  Our  admirable  painter  of 
Cuban  life  will  permit  us  to  repeat  the  opinion,  that 
his  generous  sympathy  has  led  him  to  put  the  effect 
for  the  cause.  They  arc  not  such  because  subjects 
of  a despotism,  but  they  arc  subjects  of  a despotism, 
because,  with  such  a character  and  such  a tempera- 
ment, they  could  not  be  free  citizens  under  any 
other  form  of  government.  Let  the  reader  turn  to 
page  165,  and  look  at  him  as  he  sits  under  his 
bamboo  house.  What  would  he  do  in  council,  or 
in  the  battle  field,  or  in  the  onward  march  of  a 
hardy  civilization,  by  the  side  of  the  sons  of  the 
Puritan,  or  the  descendant  of  the  English  Cavalier  ? 
Will  paper  constitutions  make  any  change  in  him  ; 
or  is  there  any  magic  to  that  effect  in  republican 
forms  or  Declarations  of  Independence  ? It  is  as 
impossible  to  make  a true  republican  of  such  a 
character,  as  to  make  a slave  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  or 
a Scot. 

Away  then  with  the  pretense  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence. The  annexation  of  the  island  to  this  country 
presents  another  and  a political  question  of  which 
this  is  not  the  place  to  treat.  There  are  involved 
in  it  grave  issues  of  foreign  war  and  domestic  dis- 
cord whjch  might  well  make  the  boldest  politician 
pause.  But  whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  such  a 
measure,  we  have  a right  to  assume  that  no  true 
statesman,  of  either  party,  would  wish  to  have  it 
brought  about  in  any  other  than  in  an  open  and 
honorablo  manner.  Undisguised  war  for  such  an 
object  would  be  far  more  to  our  credit  than  any  en- 
couragement of  Filibustering  or  Lone  Star  expedi- 
tions. It  is,  however,  to  the  moral  effects  of  such 
enterprises  that  we  would  chiefly  confine  ourselves. 
The  injury  they  inflict  on  Spain  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  w'ounds  they  give  to  our  own  institu- 
tions. There  is  the  contempt  into  which  they  bring 
our  government  from  the  acknowledged  impotency 
of  enforcing  the  most  solemn  treaty  stipulations — 
the  ignominy  that  will  be  cast  upon  us  as  a nation 
with  whom,  in  fact,  no  treaty  can  be  safely  made,  on 
account  of  this  mischievous  and  irrational  distinc- 
tion between  the  government  and  the  people.  These 
may  be  thought  to  be  purely  political  evils,  but  they 
inseparably  blend  themselves  with  those  that  affect 
our  jurisprudence  and  our  more  domestic  morality. 
By  producing  a contempt  for  our  own  law'  nnd  our 
own  judiciary,  all  sense  of  obligation  is  weakened ; 
the  entire  social  life  receives  a wound  : all  property 
is  les9  secure,  all  personal  rights  arc  less  sacred;  I 
the  public  wrong  becomes  a private  evil  running  ! 


down  through  the  lowest  social  and  domestic  rela 
tions. 

An  unjust  national  war  must  ever  be  the  cause 
of  a frightful  increase  of  crime ; but  in  war,  even 
when  unjust,  there  is  something  of  a redeeming 
morality.  It  has  the  sanction  of  lawr,  so  far  as  the 
nation  that  declares  it  is  concerned,  although  it  may 
be  in  violation  of  a wider  code.  War,  too,  is  a 
regulated  procedure.  Silent  leges  inter  arma  is  doubt- 
less, to  a great  extent,  the  true  maxim,  and  yet  war 
has  its  ow  n laws,  producing,  amid  all  its  excesses, 
a habit  of  obedience  to  authority,  and  a regard  for 
certain  well  understood  rights  and  relations.  It  has 
thus  about  it  the  prestige  of  a lawful  state  of  things 
— law  ful  as  respects  the  particular  national  act  by 
which  it  is  declared — lawful  as  coming  under  ex- 
ternal regulations  which  are  called  the  law's  of 
nations — and  thus,  although  much  impaired,  the 
respect  for  legal  and  judicial  right  is  not  wholly 
lost.  Even  revolutions  have  a tendency  to  create 
for  themselves  certain  rules,  and  thus  to  bring 
themselves  under  law.  But  Filibustering  is  pure 
lawlessness,  and  must  remain  pure  lawlessness, 
because  its  very  origin  is  in  a contempt  for  all 
political  authority.  It  begins  by  taking  the  right 
of  deciding  on  peace  and  w'ar  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  legitimate  powers  that  represent  the  national 
totality.  It  makes  that  pernicious  distinction  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  government  which 
annihilates  the  very  idea  of  organic  law',  and,  by  its 
hypocritical  plea  of  obedience  to  a higher  code  of 
philanthropy,  absolves  its  partisans  from  all  lower 
restraints  which  their  conscience,  so  named,  or 
their  irrepressible  feelings,  or  their  unreasoning 
conceit  may  denounce  as  at  war  w ith  its  commands. 

Filibustering,  then,  is  in  its  very  essence,  law- 
less, and  is,  therefore,  of  necessity,  ever  forced  on 
to  a wider  and  w’idcr  lawlessness  springing  con- 
tinually from  the  very  germ  in  which  it  has  its 
birth.  In  summing  up,  however,  its  bearing  upon 
the  increase  of  crime,  we  may  view  it  under  a two- 
fold aspect — first,  as  creating  a nursery  of  despera- 
does ; and  secondly,  as  relaxing  by  its  principles  the 
general  morality  of  the  nation,  and  producing  that 
common  contempt  for  all  law'  on  which  we  have  so 
much  insisted.  The  effect  here  is  not  confined  to 
those  who  are  actually  engaged.  All  who  favor,  all 
who  give  it  indirect  encouragement,  by  act,  or 
speech,  or  writing — all  who  arc  indifferent  to  it, 
receive  an  injury  to  their  moral  sense,  and  a dete- 
rioration of  their  moral  nature.  The  sight  of  a 
great  public  wrong,  passing  with  impunity,  blunts 
the  moral  sensibilities  even  of  the  most  upright  and 
conscientious.  Where  human  law  is  treated  with 
contempt,  positive  divine  lawr  is  ever  less  honored. 
The  moral  disease  invades,  more  or  less,  all  classes, 
and  every  where  both  the  public  and  private  con- 
science becomes  more  accessible  to  temptation  and 
more  prepared  for  crime.  The  effect  may  not  be 
perceived  immediately ; but  sooner  or  later  every 
such  lawless  undertaking  must  be  followed  by  a 
very  perceptible  increase  in  the  statistics  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence. 

Another  evil  on  which  wc  might  dwell  is  that  loss 
of  true  nationality  that  must  ever  attend  enterprises 
of  this  kind.  It  results  directly  from  individuals 
taking  upon  themselves  with  impunity  what  can 
only  belong  to  the  whole  nation  in  its  political  or 
organic  capacity.  Such  an  assumption  of  the  right 
of  private  w'ar  must  inevitably  loosen,  in  time,  all 
civic  unity.  It  must  tend  to  take  away  that  inward 
organic  strength  and  dignity  in  which  all  that  is 
true  and  valuable  in  nationality  does  really  consiati 
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nod  for  which  mere  outward  extension  of  territory  is 
so  poor  a compensation.  What  a contemptible  thing 
does  government  become  when  its  highest  functions 
are  thus  usurped  at  pleasure  by  any,  and  it  may  be, 
the  worst  of  its  citizens  ! 

Are  we  becoming  blind  to  the  most  inevitable 
consequences  ? An  expedition  in  defiance  of  the 
most  express  laws  and  treaties  is  fitted  out  in  two 
of  our  largest  cities.  Its  preparation  and  departure 
are  under  the  direct  observation  of  thousands  of  wit- 
nesses ; the  perpetrators  return  and  walk  about  in 
open  day ; and  yet  the  whole  power  of  our  judicial 
machinery  fails  in  producing  a single  conviction. 
Can  any  thing  bring  us  into  greater  or  more  merited 
contempt  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations  ? Can  any 
thing  do  more  to  destroy  among  ourselves  all  respect 
for  our  own  political  institutions  ? 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  such  enterprises 
should  receive  the  least  countenance  in  the  southern 
section  of  our  union.  The  conservative  South  it  has 
been  called ; and  certainly  in  no  part  of  our  land 
is  a true  conservatism  more  demanded  by  consid- 
erations of  domestic  safety  as  well  as  of  national 
dignity.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  our  inten- 
tions than  to  represent  in  any  invidious  light  that 
species  of  property,  or  that  authority  in  persons, 
which  characterizes  their  peculiar  institutions.  The 
State  governments  have  established  this  authority  in 
persons,  and  the  Federal  Constitution  gives  it  its 
sanction  and  protection.  But  certainly  our  Southern 
brethren,  of  all  others,  should  never  forget  that  their 
title  is  by  the  law ; and,  therefore,  they  are  the  last 
men  who  should  feel  indifferent  when  law  in  any  of 
its  departments  is  brought  into  contempt,  or  courts 
become  objects  of  scorn  for  their  insufficiency.  They 
are  the  last  men  who  should  think  lightly  of  treaty 
obligations  ; for  some  of  their  ablest  statesmen  have 
maintained  that  such  is  the  very  ground  and  sanc- 
tion of  our  national  alliance,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
our  Union  itself  is  a treaty  confederation.  In  a gen- 
eral view,  government  is  the  ground  of  all  rights  to 
property,  but  in  a most  especial  sense,  may  it  be 
said,  their  title  is  by  the  law.  The  time,  too,  may 
come  when  they  shall  need  all  the  protection  which 
law,  and  courts,  and  Constitution,  may  throw  around 
it.  And  if  they  may  thus  need  them  in  some  hour 
of  peril,  then  of  all  other  men  should  they  be  most 
opposed  to  every  thing  that  may  weaken  their  power 
by  destroying  that  reverence  in  which  it  will  be 
found  mainly  to  consist.  Every  Filibustering  ex- 
pedition from  Mississippi  or  New  Orleans  is  a just- 
ification of  an  abolition  rescue  at  Boston  or  Syra- 
cuse. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  another  consideration 
possessing  an  ethnological  as  well  as  a moral  and 
political  interest.  We  have  no  disposition  to  deny 
to  those  who  arc  in  favor  of  the  honorable  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba,  honesty  of  motive,  or  the  possession 
of  a patriotism  which  may  be  not  only  pure  but  wise. 
Every  candid  man,  however — every  thinking  man, 
to  whatever  political  party  he  may  belong — must 
admit  that  there  is  at  least  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture. If  there  is  a prospect  of  advantage  there  is 
oertainly  too  a prospect  of  peril.  The  most  ardent 
annexationist  must  concede  that  the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce Cuba  into  our  confederacy  may  result  in 
the  dissolution  of  our  much  loved  national  Union. 
The  memory  of  our  great  departed  Statesman  calls 
vividly  to  mind  the  past  danger  we  have  just  es- 
caped from  a less  threatening  cause.  In  view,  there- 
fore, of  the  mere  possibility  of  such  a deplorable 
event,  it  becomes  a question  of  most  serious  import 
to  our  Southern  confederates — Where  will  they  go; 
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or  what  will  be  their  future  ethnological  relations? 
Heretofore  the  mutual  influence  of  North  and  South 
has  been  productive  of  the  best  effects  on  each. 
Especially  happy  has  this  result  been  upon  the 
physical  and  mental  temperament  of  the  Southern 
character.  While  union  with  the  North  has  kept 
the  Anglo-Saxon  clement  from  that  degenerating 
tendency  to  which  it  is  liable  in  a southern  clime, 
other  influences  from  the  South  have  given  to  this 
common  element  a dignity  and  a refinement  which 
it  is  found  to  possess  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
We  have  again  the  popular  fiaoiXeic,  or  the  land 
holding  kings  of  the  Homeric  period.  The  master 
and  the  gentleman  are  found  in  harmony  with  the 
freeman  ; while  aristocratic  elegance  and  republican 
simplicity  united  have  produced  that  rare  combi- 
nation of  character  to  which,  without  reproach  or 
sarcasm,  we  may  well  apply  the  epithet  “chival- 
rous.” 

But  what  becomes  of  this  in  the  event  of  a possi- 
ble and  probable  dissolution  of  the  Union  ? When 
Carolina  and  Alabama  part  company  with  New  En- 
gland, it  can  only  be  to  connect  their  future  social 
and  political  destiny  w ith  races  whom  nothing  has 
ever  tended  to  elevate,  nothing  has  prevented  from 
sinking  imo  the  lowest  depths  of  national  decay. 
If  there  is  ever  to  be  a Southern  Confederacy  co-ex- 
tensive  in  territory  with  the  North,  it  must  be  built 
of  Cuban,  and  Mexican,  and  San  Domingan,  and 
South  American  materials.  It  must,  to  a large  ex- 
tent, be  composed,  not  of  the  noble  old  Castilian  and 
French  races,  which,  when  preserved  pure,  hold  up 
their  heads  side  by  side  with  the  Saxon  or  the  Ger- 
man, but  of  that  mixed  and  many-colored,  and  many- 
featured  people  who  have  sprung  from  amalgamation 
with  the  more  degraded  aborigines  of  the  Southern 
Continent.  Such  are  the  Cuban,  the  Mexican,  the 
South  American  races.  Such  would  be  the  political 
and  social  companions  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Pinckneys,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Prestons,  the  Mc- 
Duffies, and  the  Calhouns.  Should  this  most  mel- 
ancholy separation  ever  take  place,  how  would  the 
delegates  to  such  a congress  as  might  assemble  at 
the  new  scat  of  government  in  Mexico  or  Havana 
be  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  the  high  connection 
their  ancestors  once  held  with  the  great  statesmen 
of  the  North  ; when  Calhoun,  arid  Hayne,  and1  Clay, 
and  Benton,  and  the  mighty  Webster,  though  differ- 
ing earnestly  in  many  things  yet  contended  so  ably, 
and  honorably,  and  fraternally,  on  the  same  broad 
arena  of  statesmanship  and  patriotism. 

We  cheerfully  grant  that  the  extension  of  our 
national  territory,  and  the  expected  diffusion  of  our 
free  institutions,  may  be  motives  of  a pure  and  high- 
minded  ambition,  but  the  bare  possibility  of  the  re- 
sult to  which  we  have  alluded,  should  suggest  to  the 
most  ardent  progressionist  that  such  an  advantage 
may  perhaps  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a price. 


(fiiitnr's  <fnsif  (fljnir. 

THE  clergymen  and  the  essayists — standing  os 
we  do  upon  the  threshold  of  a new  year — think 
it  worth  their  while  to  throw  an  improving  glance 
of  retrospection  over  the  events  and  history  of  the 
year  that  is  gone.  And  why  may  not  we  too,  in 
virtue  of  our  periodic  employ,  and  as  monitors  of 
what  interests  our  world  of  readers  to  know,  look 
quietly  back  from  the  cushion  of  our  January  Chair, 
and  designate,  in  our  quiet  way,  with  the  feather- 
end  of  our  quill,  an  event,  or  a progress  of  the  year 
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gone  by,  which  may  tell  upon  the  holiday  times 
that  now  hem  us  in  ? 

There  is  a charm,  a profit,  in  looking  over,  in  just 
oar  “ easy”  way,  the  weightier  things  of  the  time ; 
which  your  clergyman  will  brew  into  a timely  ser- 
mon, and  your  sedate  and  severe-faced  essayist  will 
elaborate  into  Johnsonian  periods.  As  for  ourselves, 
we  wish  our  manner  to  come  nearer  to  that  talking 
humor  which  hangs  upon  a social  tongue ; and  to 
give  the  color  of  ink  and  paper  to  those  floating 
thoughts  which  grow  out  of  our  table  and  office 
topics. 

44  There  was  Clay,”  says  your  stout  man,  at  the 
head  of  his  New  Year’s  breakfast-table ; 44  old  Harry, 
bluff,  and  ugly  (to  look  at),  and  white-haired,  who 
ought  to  have  been  President — he  is  gone ! And  the 
like  of  him  wrill  not  grow  in  Kentucky,  or  any  other 
State,  for  many  a year  to  come.  A kind  old  gentle- 
man, a little  given  in  his  early  days  to  such  wild 
pranks,  as  your  full-blooded  Kentuckian  is  prone  to ; 
but  turning  his  hot  spirit,  as  he  grew,  into  stump- 
speaking,  and  into  strong  pleas  before  Western 
juries  ; and,  finally  into  such  fierce  debate,  so 
strong  and  fresh,  and  so  big  with  his  whole-souled 
humanity,  as  kindled  not  only  the  Senate,  but  the 
whole  Union,  into  applause.  And  he  died  pleas- 
antly : what  the  old  divines  would  call  Euthanasia ; 
he  grew  thin,  and  feeble — making  his  way  labori- 
ously with  his  cane,  as  a sort  of  prelude  to  the 
‘shuffling  off’  altogether — making  good,  in  his  way, 
the  old  Sphinx  enigma  of  the  animal  that  hobbled 
upon  three  legs  ; and  yet,  very  placid  under  it  all ; 
not  irritable,  or  vexed  with  life,  or  with  approaching 
death ; saying  sound  things,  and  manly  things  to 
friends  around  him — among  the  rest,  to  Kossuth. 
And  his  clergyman  was  with  him  from  time  to  time, 
luring  him  easily  into  grateful  talk  of  Providence, 
and  the  vanities  of  the  world;  and  furnishing  his 
great  spirit  with  the  sentiments  of  Scripture,  and 
the  promises  of  Christianity  ; breaking  the  sacra- 
mental bread  with  him,  and  tasting  the  wine  that 
signifies  atoning  blood — through  which,  and  which 
only,  the  old  man  hoped  that  the  coming  death  would 
be  only  a dark  gateway,  opening  at  once  upon  the 
streets  and  towers  of  the  Celestial  City.” 

And  so  he  died,  the  brave  old  man,  in  this  past 
year  of  1852,  and  went  to  his  reward  ! 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  too,  belongs  to  the  year ; 
and  his  name  will  be  one  of  those  which  will  cany 
down  the  date  we  now  leave  behind  us,  for  a cen- 
tury to  come.  The  stories  of  his  battles  will  not  be 
all  that  will  keep  his  memory  green.  He  will  be 
spoken  of,  a long  time  hence,  as  one  of  the  great 
Englishmen — a very  type,  indeed,  of  the  English 
character.  He  was  blunt,  to  a fault ; he  said  no- 
thing unnecessarily ; he  paid  no  compliments ; he 
was  not  imaginative  ; he  pitied  those  who  were  ; no 
vagueness  of  any  kind  belonged  to  him. 

We  happened  to  have  seen  him  once,  as  he  alight- 
ed from  his  carriage,  at  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  w'as  not  so  splendid  a carriage  as  many  a 
lady  drives  upon  Broadway  ; but  a most  serviccable- 
Inoking  kind  of  four-wheeled  gig,  plashed  over  with 
fresh  mud,  but  otherwise  as  neat  and  orderly  as  a 
guard-room.  The  driver  himself  was  a plain-dressed, 
matte r-of- fact  driver  ; with  a single  cockade  of  black 
upon  his  hat,  w’ho  looked  as  if  he  were  there  to  drive 
the  single  stout  cob — after  which  the  Duke  was  rid- 
ing— and  for  nothing  else  whatever. 

And  the  Duke  himself,  in  black  cloak,  and  hat ; 
and  with  thin  face,  and  decided  step  ; and  quick  eye, 
and  most  military  salutation,  seemed  the  very  tamo 
stern,  unflinching,  unfrightened,  determined  man 


that  he  was.  A beggar  would  not  address  him 
twice ; nor  a friend  ask  a favor  twice.  And  we 
chanced  to  see  him  afterward  in  his  seat,  within 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  wore  his  hat  pulled  far 
down  over  his  eyes  ; now  and  then  lifting  his  head 
to  extend  a very  English  salutation  to  a brother 
peer,  and  giving  close  attention  all  the  while  to  the 
business  of  the  night.  If  he  spoke — and  we  chanced 
to  hear  him  speak — he  uttered  only  a few  short, 
sharp,  crisp  sentences,  that  cut  straight  down  into 
the  very  pith  of  the  matter. 

But  his  talking  is  ended  now ; and  he  dropped  off 
in  his  gloomy  home  at  Walmar,  in  the  same  stern, 
severe,  matter-of-fact  fashion  in  which  he  had  lived  ; 
not  saying  much  either  of  the  past  or  of  the  future  ; 
making  light  of  suffering ; closing  up  his  business 
as  he  would  close  up  a campaign  ; and  so  wrapping 
martially  his  grave-clothes  round  him,  the  great  Duke 
died,  in  the  year  ’52. 

Webster  makes  the  other  limb  of  the  great  funereal 
tripod;  whose  heart-incense  is  smoking  still,  and 
coloring  with  its  dusky  fumes  our  whole  firmament. 
He,  too,  had  his  own  way  of  dying,  as  he  had  his 
own  great  way  of  living.  By  the  sea-shore,  where 
he  loved  to  wander  and  muse  ; upon  his  great  farm, 
where  he  loved  to  stalk  about,  teaching  the  shrewd- 
est, and  learning  from  the  humblest ; w ithin  the  old 
mansion,  w hich  he  had  extended  into  almost  baronial 
proportions  ; out  of  hearing  of  the  vexed  world,  of 
which  he  had  been  so  large  a part ; speaking  cordial 
adieu  to  family  and  to  family-servants,  with  an  un- 
shaken voice  ; listening  pleasantly  to  an  old  poem, 
of  the  44  knelling  curfew”  and  the  “parting  day;” 
quickened  to  his  innermost  soul  with  the  sound  of 
some  great  promise  of  Scripture  ; with  his  deep, 
dark  eye  peering  earnestly  upon  the  mysterious  vail, 
so  soon  to  lift,  his  firm  gaze  did  not  falter,  and  Death 
found  him  the  same  earnest  man,  which  he  was 
always  in  life. 

But,  after  all,  the  old  year  is  not  so  much  a bug- 
bear to  be  mourned  over,  with  canting,  melancholy 
tones,  as  it  is  a ripe  old  fellow,  who  has  bolstered  up 
our  years  with  an  added  unit,  multiplied  our  children 
ranks,  and  pushed  us  a twelvemonth,  with  helping 
hand,  on  the  w'ay  to  fortune,  or  fame,  or  family.  If 
there  have  been  bad  slips,  there  have  been  a great 
many  forw  ard  slips.  If  tears  have  fallen  over  fresh 
graves,  so  have  smiles  lighted  up  a vast  many  faces, 
that  gazed  on  some  new  blessing  of  a babe  ; if  the 
bell  has  tolled  to  your  ear  solemnly  and  sadly,  it  has 
rung  carols,  perhaps,  at  a wedding.  If  Kossuth,  with 
all  his  promise  of  hope  blasting  in  him,  is  deep  sunk 
in  despair,  Louis  Napoleon  has  kicked  away  the 
shackles  of  his  Republican  responsibility,  and  is 
delighting  himself  in  the  ermine  robes  of  an  Em- 
peror. 

If  Lord  John  Russell  has  lost  the  seals  of  office, 
and  has  shrunk  to  Opposition  debater  in  the  Com- 
mons, the  eloquent  Derby  has  profited  by  tho  change, 
and  is  guiding,  with  what  dexterity  he  can,  the  new- 
called  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Macaulay  has 
thrust  his  literary  papers  into  a pigeon-hole,  and  is 
to  try  himself  again  in  such  debates  as  will  be 
lighted  up  with  all  the  brilliancies  of  that  mad-c&p 
Disraeli. 

| Poor  Thiers  has  shivered  away  from  the  capital 
of  his  country,  and  has  found  leisure  to  push  his 
history  of  the  old  Napoleon  Empire  up  to  the  very 
threshold  of  the  new  one : whether  or  not  he  will 
abate  his  praises  of  the  great  man  who  paved  the 
way  for  the  nephew,  remains  to  be  seen.  Lamar- 
tine, sending  out  from  time  to  time,  in  the  year  past, 
a song  of  political  lamentations,  has  retired  to  his 
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oki  country-place  at  Ma^on ; and  is  furbishing  up  | 
(they  say;  a new  story  of  his  new  travels  in  the 
East. 

General  Scott  retiring  from  his  unenviable  position 
•t  the  head  of  a political  campaign,  is  free  now  from 
all  the  slanders  and  glories  of  partisanship,  and  wear- 
ing in  dignified  age  the  healthier  honors  of  his  well- 
won  renown.  And  Pierce,  who,  a year  ago,  was 
known  only  to  such  friends  as  had  served  with  him 
in  the  Mexican  campaign,  or  to  such  neighbors  at 
home  as  had  listened  to  his  eloquent  jury  harangues, 
is  now  living  on  the  top-wave  of  talk,  and  is  to  draw 
with  him  over  the  threshold  of  the  coming  year,  a ! 
host  of  new  men  and  names. 

Within  the  twelvemonth  past,  a new  nation  has 
sprung  to  life  in  Australia ; and  the  emigres  of  the 
mother  isle  are  rivaling  with  their  gold-pits,  and  city 
lots,  and  Lynch-law  the  eldcr-bom  nationality  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Steamers  and  clippers,  and  lightning-wires 
are  binding  more  and  more  the  world  together ; and 
our  office-chair,  with  its  detachments  of  Parisian, 
and  Australian,  and  Californian  newspapers,  is  such 
a kingly  post  of  observation  as,  ten  years  gone,  the 
proudest  monarch  in  the  world  might  have  envied. 
And  ten  years  hence,  if  our  Easy  Chair  is  not  bro- 
ken down  with  the  weight  of  our  years,  we  will  look 
complacently  upon  what  they  were  doing  at  San 
Francisco  yesterday,  and  in  England — the  day  be- 
fore. Money,  perhaps,  in  that  day  (very  far  off  it  is) 
will  be  so  plenty,  that  we  can  coin  all  our  words 
into  gold,  cover  our  office-chair  with  brocade,  dig- 
nify our  editorial  w ife  with  diamonds,  and  illustrate 
our  editorial  children  with  portraits,  and  fresco  our 
editorial  sanctum  with  angelic  hosts  and  printers’ 
devils ! 

We  leave,  reluctantly,  these  agreeable  anticipa- 
tions, for  our  monthly  reckoning  of  the  humors  of 
the  time. 


And  first,  about  Mr.  Thackeray — known  years 
ago  to  the  readers  of  “ Punch,”  and  to  the  buyers 
of  small  yellow-covered  books,  as  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsh.  At  the  date  of  our  writing,  he  is  beguil- 
ing two  evenings  a week  very  pleasantly,  for  a very 
large  crowd  of  listeners,  in  most  crisp  and  pointed 
talk  about  the  Humorists  of  a century  ago  in  England. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  our  New  Yorkers  have  been 
eager  to  learn  somewhat  about  Swift  or  Sterne,  that 
they  follow  so  earnestly  the  words  of  our  lecturer, 
as  because  they  are  curious  to  observe  how  a man 
will  act  with  his  tongue  and  his  hands,  who  has 
acted  so  well  with  his  pen  and  his  pencil.  And 
yet,  the  publishers  tell  us,  that  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  talk  has  given  start  to  a Swift,  and 
Congreve,  and  Addison  furor ; the  booksellers  are 
driving  a thrifty  trade  in  forgotten  volumes  of  44  old 
English  Essayists the  Spectator  has  found  its 
way  again  upon  parlor-tables  ; old  Sir  Roger  is  ! 
waked  up  from  his  long  sleep,  and  is  dancing  down 
our  streets  in  a minuet,  or  a De  Coverley.  Tristam 
Shandy  even  is  almost  forgiven  his  lewdness  ; and 
the  Ass  of  Melun,  and  poor  Le  Fevre  are  studied 
wistfully,  and  sandwiched  on  the  library-table  with 
Gulliver  and  the  Rake’s  Progress.  Girls  are  work- 
ing Maria’s  pet  lamb  upon  their  samplers ; and  hun- 
dreds of  Lilliput  literary  ladies  are  twitching  the 
mammoth  Gulliver’s  whiskers. 

We  like  these  periodic  literary  fevers,  to  work 
off  the  town  miasma ; they  always  leave  the  general 
health  better ; and  serve,  at  worst,  only  as  so  many 
boils  to  relieve  a disordered  intellectual  system. 

As  for  the  man  himself  who  has  inoculated  us, 
he  is  (if,  in  common  with  the  papers,  we  may  be 
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pardoned  the  personality),  a stout,  healthful,  broad- 
shouldered,  specimen  of  a man — with  cropped  gray- 
ish hair,  and  kcenish  gray  eyes,  peering  very  sharp- 
ly through  a pair  of  spectacles  that  have  a very 
satiric  focus.  He  seems  to  stand  strongly  on  his 
own  feet,  as  if  he  would  not  be  easily  blown  about, 
or  upset — either  by  praise  or  pugilists  ; a man  of 
good  digestion,  who  takes  the  world  easy,  and  scents 
all  shams  and  humors  (straightening  them  between 
his  thumb  and  forefinger),  as  he  would  a pinch  of 
snuff. 

His  satire  seems  more  native  than  his  eulogy  is 
genial ; and  his  spirit  runs  into  his  expression  more 
swiftly  and  heartily,  when  he  paints  the  ineffable 
Mr.  Congreve,  than  when  he  patronizes  Addison. 
In  short,  he  is  apter  to  convince,  than  to  win ; and 
is  far  happier  at  smiting,  than  at  smiling. 

We  are  happy  to  record,  in  view  of  this  visit  of 
so  eminent  a man  from  London,  that  the  New  York 
world  has  shown  a ripe  degree  of  hospitality  and 
regard — without  bestializing  its  kindness  by  such 
absurdities  of  welcome  and  applause  os  have  be- 
longed to  the  visits  of  other  magnates  we  might 
name.  This  propriety  of  reception  will  give  to  Mr. 
Thackeray  an  opportunity  for  quiet  and  truthful 
observation,  which  he  will  know  how  to  value ; and 
which,  we  may  be  very  sure,  will  develop  itself  in 
some  future  pictures  from  his  pen. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  Mr.  Thackeray  has 
any  purpose  in  view  of  44  booking”  us  or  our  insti- 
tutions ; but  we  do  mean,  that  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  any  writer  of  quick  and  thoughtful  observa- 
tion, to  regard  the  habits  and  actions  of  a new 
people,  without  accumulating  a stock  of  hints, 
which  will  one  time  or  another  inevitably  give  a 
color  to  his  expression,  or  suggest  a skeleton  for  his 
story. 


Among  other  notable  things,  which  make  large 
eddies  in  the  town  current,  we  must  note — musie. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  series  of  first-class  and  sec- 
ond-class concerts  which  have  belonged  to  the  au- 
tumn ; we  have  the  standard  and  overflowing  opera 
of  Mr.  Christy,  the  marvelous  l*>y  Jullien,  the  whole 
array  of  songlets  from  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  and 
most  significant  of  all,  the  great  scheme  of  Mr.  Fry 
in  teaching  the  elegancies  of  music  to  the  million. 
To  this  last,  which  will  have  reached  its  proof 
before  our  writing  comes  to  the  eyes  of  readers,  we 
wish  all  success  : first,  because  its  details  have 
been  arranged  on  such  a magnificent  and  liberal 
scale  ; and  next,  because  it  seems  the  most  rational 
thing  in  the  world,  that  a city  which  is  running  mad 
for  concerts  and  operas  should  learn  something 
definite  about  the  essentials  and  the  history  of 
music. 

Indeed,  what  with  private  family  singing  (our 
wife  is  taking  lessons),  and  the  multiplication  of 
pianos  (our  daughter  is  practicing),  and  the  rabies 
for  all  instrumental  melodies,  (our  son  Tom  has 
bought  an  accordeon),  we  do  not  know  what  is  to 
become  of  such  private  gentlemen  as  possess  retir- 
ing habits,  and  who  can  neither  sing  second  to  Old 
Hundred,  or  play  the  fiddle. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  tried  the  flageolet  in  vain; 
and  if  our  household  persist  in  their  present  musical 
exercises  up  to  half-past  eleven  (and  our  evening 
is  our  only  relaxation),  we  shall  contract  in  despair 
with  our  drummer  (Harper  Guards),  for  three  les- 
sons a week — at  the  house. 

Just  as  we  write  this,  our  eye  falls  upon  a foreign 
paragraph,  which  represents  that  a new  feature  has 
crept  into  English  social  habitude  ; to  wit — the  as- 
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sociaiion  of  the  members  of  two  or  three  families, 
on  the  successive  evenings  of  the  week,  for  musical 
practice  and  pastime.  We  ask  again,  with  feeling 
intensity,  in  view  of  such  an  event,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  a quiet  man  ? 

We  have  not  heard  that  Mr.  Thackeray’s  lectures 
have  been  set  to  music ; but  we  make  no  doubt  of 
seeing  in  the  shop  windows  of  William  Hall  and 
Son,  within  the  month,  that  exquisite  new  melody, 
“ Vanessa  and  Stella,”  or  “ The  Clapping  of  the 
Trunk-maker !” 


Speaking  of  lectures,  reminds  us  that  they  too, 
like  the  music,  have  grown  upon  us.  We  do  not 
speak  of  curtain  lectures ; though  Heaven  knows 
(as  well  as  Mrs.  H.),  we  have  our  share ! Mrs. 
Oakes  Smith,  with  pleasant  voice,  and  with  elo- 
quent language,  is  beguiling  very  many  into  her 
notions  about  womanhood ; and  while  she  is  light- 
ing up  with  spirit  all  the  vexed  questions  of  the 
sexes,  she  is  kindling  the  doubts  of  the  most  dis- 
trustful of  her  sister  ladies,  by  the  fullness  and  fire 
of  her  own  Hope  (Chapel). 

“One  great  tub,”  as  Jenny  Lind  was  pleased  to 
call  our  Tabernacle,  is  showing  from  week  to  week 
various  sized  companies,  listening  to  various  sized 
lectures,  upon  most  various  colored  subjects.  Wc 
have  had  fun  (in  Dr.  Holmes),  interchanged  with 
science  (in  Dr.  Agassiz) ; and  there  are  few  sub- 
jects indeed  within  the  compass  of  human  knowl- 
edge, aljout  which  “ our  town”  will  not  placard  a 
lecture  before  the  winter  is  over.  Even  Poles,  and 
Frenchmen,  and  Germans,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  other  “old  countrymen,”  can  listen  to  lec- 
tures in  their  own  tongue,  advertised  at  some  for- 
gotten number  of  the  Bowery. 

That  respectable,  antique  institution,  the  New 
York  Historical  Society , has  stirred  up  from  its 
Rip  Van  Winkle  slumbers,  and  has  positively 
nerved  itself  to  a half  column  advertisement  in  the 
morning  papers.  She  too — the  venerable  old  lady — 
has  caught  the  mania  for  talking  ; and  has  resolutely 
determined  that  the  eloquence  heretofore  limited  to 
the  alcoves  of  her  dusty  chamber,  and  the  tinkling 
of  her  ancient  family  chocolate  cups,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  brilliant  arena  of  Metropolitan  Hail ; 
and  the  accumulating  funds  be  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a fire-proof  building. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  enfeebled  eyes  of 
the  old  lady,  so  long  given  to  musty  parchments 
and  mouldy  book-covers,  will  bear  the  garish  splen- 
dor of  the  great  musical  hall. 

Nor  have  we  now  enumerated  more  than  half  of 
the  lecture  proposals  which  overrun  our  metropolis  ; 
indeed  we  should  not,  in  view  of  the  tendency  of 
the  times,  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  Mr. 
Monnot  of  the  New  York  Hotel  proposed  pres- 
ently a series  of  lectures,  by  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  time,  for  the  construction  of  a magnificent 
caravansary  (or  hotel),  upon  the  site  of  Corporal 
Thompson’s  Cottage. 

We  like,  sitting  easily  in  our  chair,  to  have  our 
quiet  laugh  at  these  bits  of  extravagance  which 
sometimes  overtake  the  town ; and  which,  to  tell 
truth,  carry  us  away  with  their  current,  as  fully  as 
the  foolishest  of  the  town-folk.  We  had  set  our 
head  resolutely  against  our  Broadway  railway  ; and 
thought  that  nothing  could  stir  us  from  the  dogged 
position.  But  alas,  for  our  expectancies  and  our 
conscience,  we  have  yielded  to  the  push ; we  have 
boen  offered  a small  interest  in  the  contract  at 
twenty  dollars  a car ; we  have  accepted ; and  we 


think  the  project  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  abso- 
lutely advisable.  The  more  we  think  of  it,  the 
more  persuaded  we  are,  that  New  York  needs  a 
railway  and  quite  a number  of  cars — several  hun- 
dreds, to  say  the  least ; and  a large  reserve  for 
stormy  weather.  It  pleases  us  to  think  how  com- 
fortably thousands  of  people  will  glide  up  and  down 
town  ; it  pleases  us  to  think  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  will  ascend  and  descend ; and  what  a 
magnificent  sight  it  will  be,  to  watch  the  continuous 
procession  of  cars  on  any  day  of  festival,  chasing 
each  other — tinkling  with  delightful  sleigh-bells,  or- 
namented with  heads  of  females,  and  w'ith  ventila- 
tors in  the  roof! 

We  hear  with  dismay,  however,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  partition  the  car  seats  into  places  of  aver- 
age size  ; w'e  regard  the  suggestion  as  barbarous, 
and  as  emanating  from  the  envious  mind  of  some 
small  person.  We  have  ourselves  the  fortune  to  be 
large ; we  like  room ; our  easy  chair  is  large ; we 
have  no  idea  of  being  cramped  either  in  our  expres- 
sions or  in  our  person. 

To  be  sure,  we  may  occupy  somew-hat  more  of 
the  stage  scat  than  our  puny  friends,  at  the  same 
price.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  w*e 
pay  a larger  tax  than  they  to  the  community  for 
food  and  clothing  ; and  as  our  boys  are  grow  ing  up 
with  the  same  “ build,”  wc  foresee  a sad  entailinent 
of  the  tax.  As  we  do  not  complain  of  this,  w e see 
no  reason  why  persons  wearing  small  pantaloons 
should  complain  of  small  seats. 


We  had  intended  to  hate  a pleasant  talk,  this 
month,  with  our  readers,  about  the  new  population 
which  is  flooding,  the  present  w inter,  our  good  City 
of  Washington  ; anxious,  all  of  them,  to  bid  a ten- 
der good-by  to  the  departing  worthies  who  now 
hold  the  desks  and  the  quarter-dues  ; and  ready,  all 
of  them,  to  assist  the  incoming  President  and  his 
Cabinet  with  the  most  heartfelt  and  freely  tendered 
services. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  recording  their  num- 
ber and  habits  in  some  chit-chat  of  the  w inter. 


As  for  France  and  Paris,  they  arc  under  the  Em- 
pire ; what  we  ventured  to  talk  of  in  our  last,  as 
dwelling  in  people’s  thoughts,  now  dwells  in  the 
Paris  streets ; and  the  sham  Republic,  which  had 
its  sad  beginning  in  the  year  1848,  has  now  found 
as  ruthless  an  end  as  the  old  Parliament  of  Paris, 
at  the  hands  of  Mirabeau. 

Yet  we  can  not  pass  by  a month  without  opening 
to  our  readers  at  least  some  small  glimpse  of  that 
strange  society,  which  revolves  year  after  year,  and 
week  after  week,  in  a most  splendid  pirouette, 
whether  we  look  at  it  artistically  or  politically. 


The  theatres — to  begin  with — are  reported  in  the 
very  best  condition  ; overcrowded  with  spectators 
and  rich  in  new  dramas  and  comedies.  George 
Sand  and  Scribe  are  named  among  the  authors  of 
the  latest  pieces.  In  evidence  of  the  prolific  pen 
of  this  last  mentioned  individual,  it  is  stated  that 
his  dramas  can  be  played  every  night  in  the  year 
without  a single  repetition.  What  is  Lope  dc  Vega, 
who  wrote  only  his  three  hundred  plays,  to  the  gal- 
lant Scribe  ? 

But,  in  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  fecund- 
ity of  Paris  play-wrights,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention  a small  deceptive  practice  of  the  craft, 
which  enables  the  eminent  among  them  to  levy 
literary  tribute  upon  their  humbler  associates.  M. 
Jacques,  for  instance,  who  is  a poor  fellow  strug- 
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ghng  in  a garret  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  who  has 
much  more  of  genius  than  of  friends  or  money, 
writes  a clever  play,  and  takes  it  to  the  manager  of 
some  one  of  the  principal  theatres.  But  the  mana- 
ger does  not  know  M.  Jacques ; and  even  if  known 
to  him,  he  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  thousands  who 
arc  in  the  habit  of  being  amused  only  by  such  men 
as  Dumas  or  Scribe. 

In  his  despair,  the  poor  author  goes  with  a hungry 
stomach,  and  a mouth  full  of  entreaty,  to  the  door  of 
M.  Dumas,  and  begs  him  to  recommend  his  produc- 
tion. The  great  man  glances  over  the  play,  at  first 
sourly,  but  soon  grows  interested,  and  ends  with 
thinking  (to  himself),  that  it  is  a very  clever  play; 
not,  indeed,  short  enough,  and  lacking  many  scenic 
effects,  which  may  be  thrown  in  by  a dash  of  a pen. 
He  says  nothing  of  this,  however,  to  the  hungry  .ap- 
plicant , he  has  no  idea  either  of  diminishing  his 
own  interest  by  coinmending  a contestant  of  his 
honors. 

He  says,  simply,  that  the  play  contains  a few 
good  hints ; that  it  is  crude ; that  it  must  be  cut  in 
pieces  ; that  something,  perhaps,  might  be  made  of 
it.  He  proposes  to  adopt  it,  if  the  poor  starveling 
chooses,  as  his  own,  and  thinks  that,  under  judicious 
treatment,  he  may  place  it  on  the  stage. 

M.  Jacques,  with  hunger  pinching  him,  and  with 
the  prospective  vanity  of  listening  to  his  own  coup- 
lets under  the  name  oi  Dumas,  closes  the  bargain, 
and  leaves  his  manuscript. 

Months  pass  by,  until  a day  of  leisure  comes  to 
the  over-worked  Dumas,  when  he  re-reads  the  piece, 
dashes  out  one  scene,  transposes  another,  makes 
three  acts  instead  of  five,  changes  the  name,  and  in 
a week  a new  play  is  announced,  in  staring  capitals, 
by  that  favorite  author,  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  au- 
thor makes  no  doubt  of  its  merit — nor  the  people 
who  listen ; and  the  poor  Jacques,  with  but  few 
ears  to  listen  to  his  pretensions,  finds  all  the  honor 
and  the  money  borne  off  by  the  prestige  of  a name. 

This  will  serve  to  account  to  our  readers,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  prolific  and  various  accomplishments 
of  the  Paris  fcuillrtoriists.  And  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  modestly,  we  hope,  by  those  great  newspapers 
and  personages  generally  who  steal  their  stories  from 
our  i*>or  Editor's  Drawer,  or  their  morals  from  our 
poor  Editor's  Table,  and  leave  us  in  our  humility  to 
*uck  our  quills,  and  to  elaborate  new  matter  for  their 
cormorant  digestion. 

Speaking  of  plays,  reminds  us  of  a couple  of  late 
F rench  piquancies  of  adventure,  which  have  crept  into 
their  papers  as  Drames  du  Jour ; and  which  would 
serve  as  capital  basis  for  any  ambitious  M.  Jacques. 

A young  baron — no  matter  who — finding  his  for- 
tune slipping  away  very  fast,  and  his  wants  not  di- 
minishing in  proportion,  began  to  reflect  how  he 
could  repair  his  losses,  and  escape  from  the  grasp 
of  his  creditors.  For  professional  or  mercantile 
employment,  he  had  neither  the  education,  or  dis- 
position : he  had  neither  the  shrewdness,  the  cour- 
age, the  quickness,  or  the  ready  capital  to  retrieve 
his  fortune  (as  some  lucky  fellows  have  done),  by 
•peculations  upon  ’Change. 

He  had,  however,  an  agreeable  person,  not  bur- 
dened with  more  than  five-and-twenty  years,  and 
manners  that  gave  to  his  person  a very  effective 
action.  His  creditors  agreed  with  him,  that  mar- 
riage with  an  heiress  was  the  only  feasible  method 
(a  method  not  unusual  even  in  American  cities  for 
accomplishing  the  same  purpose).  A matronly  spins- 
ter of  thirty-five  or  forty  was  designated ; and  the 
unfortunate  young,  baron  managed  so  successfully, 


as  to  secure  compliance  with  his  matrimonial  de- 
signs, after  a very  simple  negotiation. 

But  the  lady,  although  falling  easily  into  the  prop- 
osition to  marry  a fine-looking  young  fellow  of  five- 
and-twenty,  had  yet  a keen  eye  for  business ; and 
insisted  upon  such  a contract  as  should  secure  to 
her  such  property  as  she  brought  with  her ; consent- 
ing, however,  to  advance  such  sum  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  clear  off  the  baron’s  debts,  he  giving  his  note, 
with  a lien  for  the  payment  of  the  same  upon  an 
inheritance  expected  at  some  future  day  from  his 
uncle. 

The  conditions  seemed  to  imply  a more  straitened 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  coming  bride,  than  was 
altogether  agreeable  to  the  young  baron ; but  with 
destitution  or  a prison  looking  at  him  very  sharply, 
he  signed  the  compact ; arranging,  however,  for  his 
own  security,  the  following  little  ruse  : 

He  proposed  to  quadruple  the  amount  of  his  in- 
debtedness in  his  report  to  the  fiancee , and  reserve 
i some  three  hundred  thousand  francs  (his  debts 
amounting  to  a hundred  thousand)  for  future,  and 
pleasant  private  use. 

The  lady  was  greatly  scandalized  by  the  amount  ; 
but  yet  in  view  of  such  an  engaging  husband,  hand- 
ed him  certificates  of  stock  for  the  amount  (at  the 
ruling  price),  and  took  his  receipt  for  four  hundred 
thousand  francs.  She  left  to  pass  the  summer  at 
the  baths  of  the  Pyrenees,  urging  him  to  immediate 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  counting  upon  a happy 
union  in  the  approaching  autumn. 

The  baron  witnessed  her  departure  without  seri- 
ous grief.  Indeed,  serious  reflections  came  over 
him  at  thought  of  the  injudicious  match  he  was  med- 
itating ; and  he  delayed  from  day  to  day  the  sale  of 
stocks,  which  would  involve  him,  finally,  in  the  dis- 
mal toils  of  marriage.  Only  to  avoid  incessant  soli- 
citation, he  wrote  to  his  future  bride  that  the  sale 
was  effected,  and  his  debts  paid. 

Months,  however,  went  by,  and  still  he  deliber- 
ated ; hardly  determined  to  tie  himself  to  the  old 
lady  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  not  quite  willing  to  give 
up  his  chance  for  comparative  independence.  At 
length,  the  week  came  for  the  bridal  return : there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost ; and  the  poor  young  baron, 
overcome  with  disquietude,  but  yet  determined  at 
last  to  be  rid  of  his  debts,  even  with  the  mortifying 
accompaniment  of  such  a marriage,  found  his  way 
to  the  Bourse. 

It  was  his  first  visit  to  that  great  market  of  moneys. 
With  a disconsolate  air,  he  exhibited  the  scrip  to  » 
heavy  broker,  and  asked  its  value.  The  broker  ran 
his  eye  over  the  papers,  and  assured  him  that  they 
were  worth,  at  present  prices,  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand francs ! 

Our  baron  was  amazed.  During  the  three  months 
of  his  delay  they  had  risen  in  value  three  hundred 
thousand  francs ! Had  they  retrograded,  he  would 
have  been  ruined. 

The  change  threw  a new  light  upon  his  marital 
engagements.  He  wrote  immediately  to  his  expect- 
ant bride,  that  having  fairly  questioned  his  heart,  he 
could  not  in  honor  deem  himself  a fit  husband  for 
the  confiding  creature  who  had  so  generously  offered 
to  make  him  happy  ! 

The  disconsolate  woman  hurried  to  Paris,  and 
upbraided  him  with  his  duplicity : she  even  accused 
him  of  bad  faith,  in  obtaining  from  her  the  loan, 
which  he  was  unable  to  repay. 

“ Madam,”  said  the  baron,  “ the  four  hundred 
thousand  francs,  with  interest  to  this  date,  arc  in 
the  hands  of  your  attorney.” 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  young  baron,  with 
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Ihe  additional  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  not 
only  paid  his  debts,  but  was  speedily  coquetting  in 
French  fashion,  with  a very  much  younger  lady  than 
his  late  creditor  of  the  Pyrenean  baths. 

The  moral  of  a play  founded  on  such  a tale  would 
be  : 44  Learn  to  wait.”  Punch  would  say,  it  might 
be  applied  to  most  marriage  intentions. 

Every  one  who  has  been  there,  knows  what  a 
sweet  quietude  belongs  to  the  country-houses  that 
are  scattered  with  their  white  walls  and  extinguisher 
towers  among  the  hills  that  look  down  on  the  Seine 
and  the  Loire.  And  whoever  has  been  in  them,  in 
the  flush  of  the  French  autumn-tide,  when  the  vine- 
yard-workers are  bearing  home,  with  wreaths  of  flow- 
ert  and  boughs  of  evergreen,  the  last  of  the  purple 
vintage,  knows  the  hospitality  and  the  gayety  which 
belongs  to  them  all,  and  which  affords  refreshing  con- 
trast to  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  city. 

Well,  it  is  in  one  of  these  country -chateaux,  not 
twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  that  Guinot,  the  French 
feuilletonist  y lays  the  scene  of  as  pretty  a bit  of  French 
comedy  as  we  have  seen  for  a whole  summer ; and 
the  matter  turns,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  upon  a bit 
of  English  court-plaster ! We  might  safely  defy  the 
most  ingenious  reader  to  say  how  this  could  be  ; but 
we  spare  them,  and  tell  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  us. 

.At  the  chateau  spoken  of,  a fairy -spot,  with  old 
geometric  walks,  and  hollies  clipped  into  peacocks, 
and  long  shady  alleys,  and  graveled  terraces,  and 
most  sociable  dejeuner t at  twelve,  there  was  staying 
during  the  autumn  gone,  a widow — young,  pretty, 
and  rich.  Such  widows  do  not  escape  notice  or 
attention  in  the  shadiest  of  walks,  or  in  the  mouldi- 

est  of  chateaux.  Madame  V was  the  life  of  the 

place ; and  not  one  of  the  longing  hangers-on  had 
reached,  up  to  late  autumn,  the  conquest  of  the  wid- 
ow’s heart. 

But  there  came  one  day  a certain  Laurence  D , 

young,  witty,  and  holding  fair  place  in  the  army  of 
France.  He  may  possibly  have  heard  of  all  the 
guests  at  the  chateau  ; it  is  certain  that  he  had 
heard  of  one ; and  it  is  certain,  moreover,  that  he 
presently  showed  her  such  proofs  of  his  admiration 
as  utterly  eclipsed  all  the  wooers  who  had  gone  be- 
fore. If  they  rode,  he  was  her  cavalier;  if  they 
strolled  upon  the  parterre  that  skirted  the  chateau, 
he  was  the  most  eager  listener  to  her  prattle,  and 
paid  the  sw  iftest  tribute  to  her  charms. 

In  short,  he  won  upon  her  heart  to  such  degree, 
that  she  listened  kindly  to  the  tenderest  of  his  speak- 
ing, and  made  such  hesitating  promise  of  returning 
tenderness,  as  if  she  were  yet  a virgin,  and  not  a 
widow.  On  one  point,  however,  she  insisted : she 
was  to  enjoy  undisturbed,  and  subject  to  no  rumors 
or  engagement,  the  coming  winter  in  the  capital. 
She  was  determined  to  experience  at  least  one  full 
winter  of  Paris  widowhood. 

Laurence  D urged  his  suit  more  vigorously  ; 

but  to  no  avail.  She  promised  faithfully  to  be  his 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  provided  he  guarded  his 
attentions  in  the  interval,  and  made  no  mention  of 
their  compact.  It  may  as  well  be  observed  here,  that 
a French  lady  fiancee^  especially  if  she  be  rich,  finds 
her  “engaged”  state  a very  poor  provocative  of  at- 
tentions ; the  same,  indeed,  may  be  very  safely  said 
of  most  “ engaged”  ladies  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Laurence  D , with  the  fervor  of  his  French 

passion  in  him,  and  with  a better  knowledge  of  the 
aad  and  bewildering  gaycties  of  the  capital  than  be- 
longed to  the  charming  Madame  V , was  natur- 

ally anxious  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  such  a scheme. 

Howbeit,  for  some  days,  the  secret  was  well 


guarded.  The  company  at  the  chateau  were  fairly 
in  the  dark ; the  widow  was  looking  forward  to  a 

brilliant  winter  ; and  Laurence  D was  chew  ing 

the  cud  of  somewhat  perplexed  reflections.  Weeks 
slipped  on,  when  one  morning,  the  company  re 
marked  upon  the  lip  of  the  lieutenant  a small  strip 
of  court-plaster,  which  wTas  the  more  striking  from 
the  fact  of  his  wearing  no  mustache.  In  an  old 
chateau  of  the  French  country,  the  smallest  event 
becomes  matter  of  talk ; and  the  company  bantered 
our  hero  upon  his  decorated  lip. 

The  lieutenant  very  indifferently  replied,  that  he 
had  unfortunately  cut  his  lip  in  shaving. 

At  this,  the  pretty  widow  rallied  him  upon  his 
awkwardness. 

It  w'as  awkward,  certainly ; the  truth  is,  he  was 
; distracted ; — he  was  in  a kind  of  poetic  frenzy  ; he 
had  the  hardihood  to  think  of  making  verses,  while 
shaving. 

44  A poem !”  exclaimed  the  company. 

4‘  Not  a poem,  but  a couplet,”  returned  the  lieu- 
tenant, gayly,  “ the  rhyme  failed  me  ; indeed  I was 
puzzling  over  the  couplet,  when  the  razor  slipped, 
and — me  voicit  coupe 

The  story  seemed  fair  enough,  and  the  lieutenant 
wore  his  mark  through  the  day.  The  evening  was 
a bright  autumnal  one,  and  disposed  the  company  to 
a stroll  after  dinner,  through  the  graceful  alleys 
which  we  have  described  as  belonging  to  the  old 
chateau.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful ; there 
is  such  a mellowing  of  the  evening  air  under  the 
autumn  leaves ; and  such  retired  arbors  where  one 
can  chat  with  a charming  friend ; the  very  place, 
one  would  say.  for  the  safe  indulgence  of  such  a 
contract  as  lay  between  the  widow  and  the  lieuten- 
ant. 

One  by  one,  however,  as  the  evening  advanced, 
the  parties  strolled  back  to  the  salon.  Laurence 

D appeared  w ith  his  lip  bare,  and  scarce  a trace 

of  the  morning  wound. 

Presently  appeared  the  charming  Madame  V , 

entering  with  something  more  than  her  usual  dignity ; 
very  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  usual — save  only,  that 
a small  black  spot  was  observable  upon  her  left 
check,  very  near  the  lip. 

The  company  wore  naturally  very  curious  ; and  a 
glance  at  the  face  of  the  lieutenant,  free  now  from 
its  decoration  of  the  morning,  seemed  to  throw  light 
upon  the  matter.  A second  and  close  look  confirmed 
it ; there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  the  court-plaster, 
which  in  the  morning  had  clung  to  the  lieutenant’s 
lip,  was  now  adhering  to  the  pretty  check  of  Mad- 
ame V . 

But  how  ? 

It  was  easy  for  a French  lady  to  guess  : and  it 
w'ill  be  easy  for  any  lady.  Naturally  enough,  there 
followed  a series  of  whispers  and  stifled  laughs  that 
greatly  intrigued  the  pretty  widow',  who  was  still 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  part  she  was  playing. 
The  joke,  indeed,  became  too  urgent  for  her  temper, 
and  she  insisted  very  passionately  upon  knowing 
the  secret  of  their  amusement.  The  question  was 
embarrassing;  but  the  brave  lieutenant,  seeing  at  a 
glance  how  matters  stood,  made  a bold  venture  in 
behalf  of  the  disconcerted  If  lie. 

“ Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “ I have  the 
honor  of  announcing  to  you  my  approaching  marriage 
with  Madame  V 

“What  arc  you  saying?”  exclaimed  the  pretty 
widow.  “You  have  no  authority  for  such  a state- 
ment.” 

“ But  why  keep  the  secret  any  longer?  Let  me 
announce  my  great  happiness  ; and  say  further  that 
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you  hare  only  just  now  accorded  me  a kiss  in  pledge 
of  our  betrothal.” 

“How  dare  you,  sir?”  exclaimed  the  provoked 
lady. 

The  lieutenant,  taking  the  hand  of  Madame  V , 

led  her  before  the  mirror,  and  whispered  in  her  ear 
— “ You  see.” 

She  looked  ; there  was  no  escape  : engagement  or 
no  engagement,  a kiss  in  the  gardens  would  mar  her 
winter’s  coquetries ; the  safest  way  was  the  easiest ; 
the  betrothal  w'as  acknowledged,  and  the  lieutenant 
in  charming  humor. 

“Ah  ha,”  said  an  old  lady  dowager  in  his  ear, 
“ Monsieur  the  lieutenant  has  found  a rhyme  for  his 
couplet,  n’est-ce  pas  ?n 

A penetrating  old  lady ! 


tfMtnr’a  Drainer. 

E are  glad,  as  Americans,  to  know  that  the 
lines,  “ Evening , by  a Tailor ,”  quoted  in  our 
November  “ Drawer,”  are  by  one  of  our  own  poets; 
and  if  we  had  been  called  upon,  in  the  event  of  our 
knowing  that  they  were  from  the  pen  of  any  Ameri- 
can writer,  we  should  not  have  hesitated  long  in 
singling  out  Holmes  as  the  author ; so  character- 
istic are  they  of  his  sparkling  wit  and  easy  rhythm. 
By-the-by,  Mr.  Holmes  has  recently  been  lecturing 
in  our  city  to  entire  public  acceptance.  His  audi- 
ence, says  a contemporary,  not  so  familiar  with  the 
lecturer’s  form  and  face  as  with  his  name  and  writ- 
ings, w’ere  surprised  at  the  youthfulncss  of  his  ap- 
pearance. He  looks  scarcely  thirty,  although  he  is 
some  forty-three  years  of  age.  He  is  slight  in  form, 
compact  and  elegant,  with  a ruddy  and  agreeable 
face,  a high  forehead,  and  a voico  well  adapted  to 
win  and  move  those  who  hear  it.  His  lecture  was 
upon  “ Lectures,”  and  was  fanciful,  poetical,  hu- 
morous, and  witty,  by  turns.  Dr.  Holmes  is  the 
bane  of  reporters.  Catch  the  sparkling  foam  of  the 
sea  and  bottle  it,  and  it  is  mere  salt  w'ater ; and  we 
have  not  the  heart  to  tap  our  memory  for  a single 
drop. 

That  eccentric  creature.  David  Crockett,  used 
to  mention  an  odd  affair  which  happened  at  “Nat- 
cbez-under-thc-Hill,”  a sort  of  “ Five-Points”  in  the 
“ lower  regions”  of  that  flourishing  town.  A steam- 
boat stopped  at  the  landing,  and  one  of  the  hands 
went  ashore  under  the  hill  to  purchase  provisions, 
and  the  thieves  and  “ experts”  in  that  “ Scoundrel’s 
Retreat”  managed  to  rob  him  of  every  cent  of  his 
money.  The  captain  of  the  boat,  a most  determined 
man,  and  full  of  the  wild  courage  of  the  Southwest, 
went  ashore  and  tried  to  persuade  the  thieves  to  re- 
turn the  money  they  had  stolen  from  a poor  hard- 
working laboring  man.  But  he  might  as  well  have 
talked  to  the  winds. 

But  he  “ fetched  them  at  last,”  said  Crockett’s  in- 
formant ; “ for,  assisted  by  his  crew  and  some  three 
or  four  hundred  passengers,  he  made  fast  an  immense 
cable  to  the  frame  tenement  where  the  theft  had  been 
perpetrated,  and  then  sung  out : 

“ * I allow  you  just  fifteen  minutes  to  have  that 
money  forthcoming ! If  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
isn’t  handed  over.  I’ll  put  steam  to  the  boat  and  drag 
your  house  into  the  river  !” 

“ The  money  was  4 handed  over’  quicker  than  you 
oeuld  say  “ Jack  Robinson.”  They  knew  the  cap- 
tain, and  that  he  would  do  what  he  said  he  would 
do.” 
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“ One  of  our  subscribers,”  in  a neighboring  town, 
in  allusion  to  a paragraph  in  the  “ Drawer”  of  our 
October  Number,  writes  us  as  follows  : 

“You  remark,  that  there  is  probably  not  another 
word  in  the  English  language  that  can  be  more 
4 twisted’  than  the  word  4 write.1  Allow  me  to  sug- 
gest that  the  word  4 twist’  itself  can  be  4 twisted*  a 
4 consumedly  sight’  more  than  the  word  4 write,*  or 
any  other  word  in  the  English  language.  If  you  can 
get  the  following  lines  around  your  editorial  tongua 
without  doubling  it  into  a few'  knots,  and  if  you  think 
them  worth  a corner  in  your  4 Drawer’  set  them  a- 
going.  They  have  occupied  a corner  in  my  4 Com- 
monplace-book’ many  a year,  but  I know  not  from 
whence  they  came : 

‘the  twine-twister. 

4 When  the  twister  a-twisting  will  twist  him  a twine, 
For  the  twisting  his  twist  he  three  times  doth  antwiai ; 
But,  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  doth  untwine, 

The  twine  that  untwisteth,  untwisteth  the  twins 
Untwisting  the  twine  that  untwisteth  between, 

He  twists  with  his  twister  the  two  in  a twine ; 

Then  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twins, 

Ho  twisteth  the  twine  he  hath  twined  in  twain : 

The  twain,  that  in  twisting  before  on  the  twine 
As  twines  were  untwisted,  he  now  doth  untwine. 
*Twixt  the  twain  intertwisting  a twine  more  between, 
He,  twilling  his  twister,  makes  a twist  of  the  twine.*" 


There  are,  perhaps,  many  city  readers  of  tbs 
44  Drawer”  who  will  remember  the  eloquent,  the  la- 
mented Summerfield  ; his  slender  form,  the  ten- 
der, persuasive  tones  of  his  voice,  the  watery  blue 
of  his  melting  eyes — his  pale,  thin,  attenuate  hands; 
and,  more  than  all,  the  deep  fervor  of  his  devotional 
appeals  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Such  readers 
can  not  fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  following 
original 44  Reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  John  Summerfield ," 
which  are  furnished  to  the  44  Drawer”  by  a friend. 
The  first  speech  made  by  Summerfield  was  at  the 
Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
in  the  hall  of  the  City  Hotel,  which  was  densely 
crowded. 

The  speaker  who  preceded  him,  with  an  eloquent 
appeal  closed  by  saying, 

44 1 will  occupy  no  more  of  the  time,  as  I know 
the  audience  are  impatient  to  hear  the  voice  of  our 
beloved  brother  from  across  the  water,  and  I con- 
gratulate them  in  having  the  good  wine  at  the  last.** 

Mr.  Summerfield  rose,  and  expressed  his  regret 
that  his  health  was  so  feeble  as  to  prevent  him  from 
saying  all  that  his  feelings  would  dictate  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  it  might,  perhaps,  render  the  few  words 
which  he  should  utter  inaudible  to  those  who  were 
not  seated  near  him  ; but  that  he  rejoiced  in  the 
privilege  of  bearing  even  his  feeble  testimony  to  the 
importance  and  advancing  triumph  of  this  great 
cause  ; and  while  he  bespoke  the  indulgence  of  the 
audience,  in  his  best  endeavors  to  be  heard  by  them 
all,  he  hoped  the  Master  of  the  feast  would  condescend 
to  turn  the  water  into  wine. 

The  other  reference  is  to  his  address  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  American  Tract  Society  in  1825,  in 
which,  among  other  infidels,  he  alluded  to  Thomas 
Paine,  as  follows  : 

44  A boasting  infidel  once  said,  in  closing  a scur- 
rilous assault  upon  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
4 1 have  gone  through  the  Bible,  as  a man  would  go 
through  the  woods,  felling  trees ; here  they  lie,  and 
the  priests,  if  they  can,  may  replant  them.  They 
may  stick  them  in  the  ground,  but  they’ll  never 
grow.’ 

44  Sir,”  said  Summerfield,  44  the  priests  are  not 
such  fools  us  to  suppose  that  sticking  the  dissever- 
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44  Mrs.  Malaprop”  and  “ Mrs.  Ramsbottom,”  and 
the  it  is  who  discourses  as  follows  : 

44  4 Oh,  what  trials  a poor  widow  has  to  go  through,' 
sighed  Mrs.  Partington,  rocking  herself  m a melan- 
choly way.  and  holding  unlasted  the  morsel  of  mac- 
aboy  between  her  thumb  and  linger — * terrible  trials, 
and  oh!  what  a hardship  to  be  executioner  to  an 
estate,  where  enviable  people  are  trying  every  way 
to  overcome  the  widow's  might — where  it’s  probe 
it,  probe  it,  probe  it  all  the  time,  und  the  more  you 
probe  it  the  worse  it  seems;  the  poor  widow  never 
gets  justice,  for  if  she  gets  all  she  don’t  get  half 
enough.  1 had  one  trial  of  it,  and  if  I marry  again, 
if  it  should  so  please  Providence  to  order  it.  I’ll 
make  my  pretended  husband  fabricate  his  will  be- 
fore he  orders  the  wedding  cake — I’ll  take  time  by 
the  foretop,  as  Solomon  says.'  ” 


44  W’hkn  I have  seen,”  says  a modern  author,  “a 
poor  broken-hearted  w'ife,  teased  and  tormented  by 
half-a-dozen  children,  or  ill-treated  I ry  a cross  and 
unfeeling  husband,  I have  been  tempted  to  think, 
that,  after  all,  to  be  *Aji  Old  Maid'  is  not  the  worst 
ill  that  can  befall  a woman.” 

That  this  is  true,  let  us  endeavor  to  substantiate 
by  this  beaut  i ful  “ Tribute  to  an  Old  Maui"  that  found 
»ta  way  into  the  44  Drawer,”  from  which  wc  transfer 
our  excerpts,  some  twenty  years  ago  : 

“Is  sorrow  an  inmate  of  your  friend's  dwelling, 
you  visit  it,  and  by  your  sympathy  and  tender  con- 
dolence and  assistance  rob  it  of  its  bitterness  ; does 
death  snatch  away  from  some  fond  mother  her 
only  and  idolized  child,  your  paradise  receives  her, 
for  your  heart  tells  you  that  her  agonies  will  be 
kept  alive  if  she  remain  on  the  spot  w-hich  had 
been  blessed  by  her  little  cherub,  and  though  even 
here  she  may  indulge  her  anguish,  for  a mother’s 
grief 

4 Fi'ls  the  room  up  of  her  absent  child, 

Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  her, 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  her  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 

Stulls  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form. 

Thus  has  she  reason  to  bo  fond  of  grief!' 

Yet  your  kind  care  and  quiet  consolations  come 
like  balm  upon  her  wounded  spirit;  and  when  she 
leaves  your  beautiful  home,  gratitude  to  her  bene- 
factress soothingly  breaks  up  the  current  of  her 
woe,  and  she  mingles  again  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life — sorrowing  indeed,  but  the  first  keen  sting 
removed.  Is  any  sweet  girl  pining  in  thoughtful- 
ness, or  brooding  over  the  love-spring  in  her  young 
heart,  and  robbing  her  of  her  fresh  beauty,  who  but 
the  kind  and  gentle  ‘old  maid’  can  be  selected  for  a 
confidante?  and  thus  you  restore  peace  and  joy  to 
the  anxious  maiden.  If  a parent  is  obdurate,  or  a 
lover  perverse — who  but  the  ‘old  maid’  is  the  agent 
of  reconciliation  ? and  thus  you  are  become  a * min- 
istering angel’  to  all  within  your  sphere,  diffusing 
happiness  around  you,  and  presenting  an  example 
to  all  your  sisterhood,  while  many  of  them  are  ever 
representing  their  ‘beauty  and  their  bliss’  as  a 
shadow  of  the  past.” 


The  personal  example  of  a drunken  man,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  a young  man,  has  oftentimes  the  effect 
— or  more  than  the  effect — of  the  best  discourse 
from  the  most  eloquent  tcmperance-refonncr.  Such 
an  example  the  writer  saw  to-day,  in  Ferry-street, 
not  far  from  the  office  of  this  Magazine.  A young 
man  of  perhaps  nineteen,  stood  swaying  back  and 
forth  beside  a post.  He  had  fallen  in  the  dirty 
street,  and  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 


mud.  He  presented  a * lesson’  that  surely  was  not 
lost  upon  any  observer  : 

Alas ! poor  rat ! 
lie  had  no  cravat ; 

A seedy  coat,  and  a hole  in  that : 

No  sole  to  Ins  shoe,  no  brim  to  his  hat ; 

Not  a change  of  linen,  except  his  skin:  v 

No  gloves,  no  vest, 

Either  second  or  best ; 

And  what  was  worse  than  all  the  rest, 

No  light  heart,  though  his  breeches  were  thin 


44  What  is  Life?”  so  far  as  this  our  fleeting  earthly 
existence  is  concerned,  is  a question  beautifully  an- 
swered by  the  author  of  “ Euthanasy,”  a work  full 
of  sweet  thoughts  and  forceful  moral  reflections  : 

“The  present  life  is  sleeping  Jind  waking;  it  is 
4 goodriiight’  on  going  to  bed,  and  * good-morning'  on 
getting  up  ; it  is  to  wonder  what  the  day  will  bring; 
it  is  sunshine  and  gloominess;  it  is  rain  on  the 
window,  as  one  sits  by  the  fire  ; it  is  to  walk  in  the 
garden  and  sec  the  flowers  open  and  hear  the  birds 
sing  ; it  is  to  have  flic  postman  bring  letters  ; it  is  to 
have  news  from  cast,  west,  north,  and  south  ; it  is  to 
read  old  books  and  new  books  ; it  is  to  see  pictures 
and  hear  music  ; it  is  to  sit  iri  the  twilight  and  med- 
itate ; it  is  to  be  well  and  sometimes  to  be  ill ; it  is 
to  have  business  to  do,  and  do  it ; it  is  to  belong  to  a 
town,  and  to  have  neighlmrs,  and  to  be  one  in  a cir- 
cle of  acquaintances  ; it  is  to  have  friends  to  love 
j one;  it  is  to  have  a sight  at  dear  faces;  and,  with 
j some  men,  to  be  kissed  daily  by  the  same  loving  lips 
for  fifty  years  ; and  it  is  to  know  themselves  thought 
of  many  times  a day,  in  many  places,  by  children  and 
grand-children  and  many  friends.'' 

When  you  arc  passing  through  the  Park,  some 
pleasant  day,  if  you  will  pause  for  a moment  under 
the  particolored  gaudy  umbrella  that  covers  the  series 
of  small  microscopes  through  which,  in  succession, 
curious  spectators  are  peering,  the  man  in  attendance 
will  show  you  a human  hair,  a thousand  times  mag- 
nified : and  when  you  have  examined  it,  and  the 
capillary  type  that  contains  the  “ marrow”  that  sup- 
ports it,  you  will  perhaps  not  be  surprised  on  perus- 
ing the  following,  which  is  from  a source  entirely 
authentic : 

44  In  the  Hospital  of  the  Royal  Guards  at  Paris, 
was  a private  soldier  who  had  received  a violent  kick 
on  the  back  of  the  head  from  a horse.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  hair  produced  was  extreme,  and  could 
only  be  kept  under  by  almost  innumerable  bleedings, 
both  local  and  general.  Among  a series  of  phenom- 
ena produced  by  this  state  of  preternatural  excita- 
tion, the  sensibility  acquired  by  the  hairs  of  the  head 
was  not  the  least  remarkable.  The  slightest  touch 
was  felt  instantly,  and  cutting  them  gave  exquisite 
pain,  so  that  the  patient  would  seldom  allow  any  one 
to  come  near  his  head.  Baron  La r hey,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  put  him  to  the  test,  gave  a hint  to  an  assist- 
ant who  Weis  standing  behind  the  patient,  to  clip  one 
of  his  hairs  without  his  perceiving  it.  This  was  dono 
with  great  dexterity,  but  the  soldier  broke  out  into  a 
sally  of  oaths,  succeeded  by  complaints,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  be  appeased.” 


A Corr espondknt  mentions  an  amusing  instance 
of  the  Trials  of  Condensation  in  Poetry.  It  brings  to 
mind  Dr.  Franklin’s  cutting  down  of  the  words  on 
the  hatter's  sign  : 

“ My  time  and  attention  have  been  entirely  en- 
grossed by  a long  didactic  poem  1 have  been  writing 
on  4 Social  Relations’ — or  rather,  I commenced  with 
that  theme,  but  found  it  spreading  out  into  the 
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* Great  Desert’  of  Philanthropy  ; so  I cut  the  title 
down  to  ‘ Social  Intercourse,’  but  soon  found  this 
conducting  me  to  the  labyrinths  of  love  and  diplom- 
acy ; and  was  obliged  to  confine  its  scope  to  that 
particular  branch  of  the  subject  relating  to  the  inter- 
. course  of  familiar  acquaintances,  or  companions,  or 
friends,  so  called — if  indeed  the  word  admits  a plu- 
ral ; yet  I found  it  spinning  out  into  cantos,  which 
are  my  abomination.  The  truth  is,  I never  can  read 
much  poetry  at  a time,  and  I want  that  short.  I ad- 
mire condensation.  I accordingly  toiled  three  nights, 
without  sleep,  striving  to  compress  it  into  one  con- 
nected, unbroken  canto  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
▼erses ; when  in  a most  fortunate  moment, not  twenty 
minutes  since,  by  a signally  happy  conceit,  I reduced 
the  whole  performance  to  a single  stanza.  I inclose 
it.  It  is  as  follows  : 

4 What  though,  if  not  quite  true  to  any, 

We  are  false  to  none : 

Better— though  quite  false  to  many, 

To  be  true  to  one.’ 

And  what  is  more  remarkable,  I had  no  sooner  writ- 
ten it,  than  I discovered  it  would  suit  the  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  read  quite  as  well,  w’hen  slightly 
transposed,  thus,  which  will  insure  at  least  two  edi- 
tions : 

4 What  though,  if  quite  false  to  many. 

We  are  true  to  one : 

Better— though  not  quite  true  to  any. 

To  be  false  to  none.’  ” 


W*  forget  who  it  is  that  tells  the  anecdotes  that 
follow,  but  there  is  a lesson  in  them  to  all  who  would 
interest  or  instruct  an  audience,  that  is  worthy  of 
especial  heed : 

A woman  in  humble  life  was  asked  one  day,  on 
the  way  back  from  church,  w hether  she  had  under- 
stood the  sermon  ? 

44  Would  I have  the  presumption  ?”  w as  her  sim- 
ple and  contented  answer. 

The  quality  of  the  discourse  signified  nothing  to 
her.  She  had  done  her  duty,  as  well  as  she  could,  in 
hearing  it ; and  she  went  to  her  house  justified  rather 
than  some  of  those  who  had  attended  to  it  critically, 
or  who  had  turned  to  the  text  in  their  Bibles  when 
it  was  given  out. 

“ Well,  Master  Jackson,”  said  his  minister,  walk- 
ing homeward  after  service  with  an  industrious  la- 
borer, who  was  a constant  attendant, 44  Sunday  must 
be  a blessed  day  of  rest  for  you,  w ho  work  so  hard 
all  the  week.  And  you  make  a good  use  of  the  day, 
for  you  are  always  to  be  seen  at  church.” 

44  Yes,  sir,”  replied  Jackson;  “it  is  indeed  a 
blessed  day  : I works  hard  enough  all  the  w'eek,  and 
then  I comes  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  sets  me 
down,  and  lays  my  legs  up,  and  thinks  o’  nothin’ !” 

“ Speaking  of  preachers  :”  that  is  an  amusing 
anecdote  that  is  told  of  a worthy  clergyman,  now'  no 
more.  He  had  been  more  than  suspected  of  leaning 
to  Armimanism,  or  of  being  what  was  then  called  a 
44  Rationalist,”  and  much  anxiety,  in  consequence, 
was  felt  by  the  flock  he  was  called  on  to  superintend. 
He  put  their  fears  to  flight,  however,  for  he  was  a 
sound  divine,  as  well  as  a good  man. 

On  the  Monday  after  his  first  sermon  had  been 
delivered,  he  was  accosted  in  his  walk  by  an  old 
man,  who,  after  thanking  him  for  his  able  discourse, 
went  on : 

44  Why,  sir,  the  story  went  that  you  wrcre  a ra- 
tional preacher  ; but  I am  glad,  and  so  are  the  rest  of 
your  congregation,  to  find  that  you  are  not  a rational 
preacher  at  all.  There  is  nothing  rational  about 
you !” 


It  was  a dubious  compliment,  apparently ; but  the 
tribute  was  an  honest  one,  honestly  rendered. 

Nothing  so  much  vexes  a physician  as  to  bs 
sent  for  in  great  haste,  and  to  find,  after  his  arrival, 
that  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is  the  matter  with 
his  patient.  W'e  remember  an  “urgent  case”  of 
this  kind,  recorded  of  an  eminent  English  sur- 
geon : 

He  had  been  sent  for  by  a gentleman  who  had 
just  received  a slight  wound,  and  gave  his  servant 
orders  to  go  home  with  all  haste  imaginable,  and 
fetch  a certain  piaster.  The  patient,  turning  a little 
pale,  said  : 

44  Heavens  ! sir,  I hope  there  is  no  danger!” 

44  Indeed  there  is  !”  answered  the  surgeon  ; 44  for 
if  the  fellow  doesn’t  run  like  a race-hone,  the 
wound  will  be  healed  before  he  can  possibly  get 
back !” 


The  American  author  of  the  amusing  44  OlUpodi - 
ana  papers”  once  wrote  a laughable  sketch  entitled 
“The  Victim  of  a Proof-reader.”  One  of  Moobb’e 
Fudges,  a “benign-cerulean  of  the  second  sex,”  as 
Byron  termed  the  class,  complains,  in  a somewhat 
similar  manner : 

44  You  can’t  think  what  awful  havoc  these  demons 
of  proof-readers  sometimes  choose  to  mane  of  one’s 
sense,  and  what’s  worse,  of  one’s  rhymes.  Only  a 
week  or  two  since,  in  my  Ode  upon  Spring,  when  I 
meant  to  have  made  a most  beautiful  thing,  when  I 
talked  of  44  the  dew-drops  from  the  freshly-blown 
roses,”  the  nasty  things  made  it  44  freshly-blown 
noses!"  And  once,  when  to  please  my  cross  aunt, 
I had  tried  to  commemorate  some  friend  of  her 
clique  w ho  had  just  died,  having  said  he  had  44  taken 
up  in  Heaven  his  position,”  they  made  it,  he’d 
44  taken  up  to  Heaven  his  physician !” 


There  is  a capital  good  story  tuid  of  a couple  of 
Western  hunters,  which  is  well  worth  a place  in  our 
depository.  Their  names  were  Hoffman  and  Cowan; 
and  both  were  excellent  shots,  and  not  a little  given 
to  boasting  of  their  skill.  One  day  they  w*ent  on  a 
deer-hunting  expedition,  and  after  getting  into  the 
woods  where  they  expected  to  find  deer,  they  sep- 
arated. Shortly  after,  Hoffman  heard  Cowan’s  gun 
fired  off,  w hen  he  immediately  went  over  to  the  spot, 
where  he  had  heard  the  shot,  expecting  to  be  obliged 
to  help  Cowan  hang  up  a deer.  He  found  Cowan 
very  busy  loading  his  gun,  and  shouted  out : 

‘‘Hallo,  Cowan! — what  did  you  shoot  at  just 
now  ?” 

“ None  o’  your  business  ; go  along  over  the  hill  !* 

Surprised  at  this  short  and  crusty  answer,  Hoff- 
man looked  around,  and  discovered  a calf  among  t ha 
bushes.  Again  he  cried  out : 

44 1 say,  Cowan,  did  you  shoot  at  the  calf?” 

44  Yes,  I did , but  it’s  none  o’  your  business.” 

44  Why,  what  made  you  shoot  at  it  ?” 

44  Wrhy,  I took  it  for  a deer.” 

“ Well,  did  you  hit  it  ?” 

44  No — 1 missed  it.” 

44  How  did  you  miss  it 7” 

44  Why,  I wasn’t  quite  sure  that  it  wasn’t  a calf.” 

44  You  arc  a pretty  specimen  of  a hunter,”  rejoined 
Hoffman,  44  to  shoot  at  a calf  for  a deer,  and  miss  it 
at  that !” 

44  Don’t  make  a fool  of  yourself!”  replied  Cowan; 
44 1 shot  at  it  just  so  as  to  hit  it  if  it  was  a deer,  and 
miss  it  if  it  was  a calf!” 

Nothing  out  of  Ireland,  of  the  “ bull”  species,  is  a 
better  44  specimen”  than  this. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OUR  DRAWER. 

Omb  of  the  smallest  pieces  of  roguery  which  we 
recollect  to  have  heard  of  in  a long  time  was  related 
to  «ts  the  other  day  by  a clerical  gentleman,  who 
was  himself  the  victim.  Cheating  the  lawyer  or 
the  doctor  may  by  some  consciences  be  reckoned 
among  the  minor  sins  ; but  cheating  a clergyman 
ought  to  be  rated  in  the  statute-book  with  grand 
larceny  at  least. 

Our  informant  stated  that  a short  time  since,  a 
gentleman,  with  whose  family  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  called  to  secure  his  services  to  officiate 
at  his  marriage  with  a young  lady  whose  position  in 
life,  as  well  as  his  own,  was  of  the  most  exalted 
both  in  respect  to  wealth  and  respectability.  Ac- 
cordingly at  the  appointed  time  the  ceremony  was 
performed  at  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  father,  and 
when  over,  the  groomsman  (in  accordance,  we  be- 
lieve, with  the  usual  custom  upon  such  occasions) 
took  the  clergyman  aside  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing him  with  his  fee.  This,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  latter,  proved  to  be  only  a five-dollar  bill.  One 
hundred  dollars,  or  at  the  very  least  fifty,  would 
have  been  a sum  by  no  means  disproportionate  to 
the  social  position  of  the  parties.  Our  friend  put 
the  note  in  his  pocket-book,  and  determined  never 
to  make  any  allusion  to  the  subject,  whatever  his 
opinion  may  have  been  as  to  the  generosity  of  the 
donor.  The  next  day,  having  occasion  to  pay  a small 
turn,  he  tendered  the  bill  in  question,  when,  to  his 
horror,  it  was  returned  to  him  as  being  a counter- 
feit ! This  was  a little  too  bad — to  be  paid  but  five 
dollars  for  marrying  a wealthy  couple,  and  those  five 
dollars  in  a worthless  rag ! The  clergyman  had  not 
the  equanimity  to  endure  this,  and  he  determined  to 
•peak  immediately  to  the  niggardly  groom.  He  did 
so,  and  an  eclaircissement  wra s at  once  produced. 
A purse  containing  ten  eagles  in  gold,  had  been  given 
to  the  groomsman.  Thinking  the  pay  to  be  far  be- 
yond the  value  of  the  services  rendered,  the  dishon- 
est friend  made  up  his  mind  to  appropriate  the  glit- 
tering coin  to  his  own  use,  and  to  tender  the  clergy- 
man five  dollars  from  his  own  pocket.  This  he  did, 
without  suspecting  that  the  bill  which  he  offered 
was  not  genuine,  and  feeling  assured  that  delicacy 
would  prevent  the  clergyman  from  ever  referring  to 
the  matter.  The  accidental  character  of  the  bill 
exposed  what  nothing  else  would  probably  ever  have 
done.  The  above  is  strictly  a fact. 


A story  is  told  of  a countryman  going  along  the 
streets  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  inquiring  the 
way  to  St.  Anne’s  Church.  The  person  inquired  of, 
happening  to  be  a Presbyterian,  said  he  knew  no 
such  person  as  St.  Anne.  Going  a little  further,  he 
asked  another  man  wdtich  was  the  way  to  Anne’s 
Church  ? — he  being  a cavalier,  said,  Anne  was  a 
saint  before  he  was  bom,  and  would  be  after  he 
was  hanged,  and  gave  him  no  information. 


The  ladies  on  both  sides  were  very  active  during 
the  civil-wars  ; they  held  their  meetings,  at  which 
they  encouraged  one  another  in  their  zeal.  Among 
the  MSS.  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford  is  one  entitled, 
44  Diverse  remarkable  orders  of  the  ladies,  at  the 
Spring-garden,  in  parliament  assembled  : together 
with  certain  votes  of  the  unlawful  assembly  at 
Kates,  in  Convent-garden,  both  sent  abroad  to  pre- 
vent misinformation.”  That  whereas  the  Lady  Nor- 
ton, door-keeper  of  this  house,  complained  of  Sir 
Robert  Harley,  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  attempting  to  deface  her,  which  happened  thus  : 
The  said  lady  being  & zealous  Independent  and  fond 


of  the  saints,  and  Sir  Robert  Harley  having  found 
that  she  was  likewise  painted,  he  pretended  that  she 
came  w'ithin  his  ordinance  against  idolatry,  saints, 
painted  crosses,  Ate. ; but  some  friends  of  the  said 
door-keeper  urging  in  her  behalf,  that  none  did  ever 
yet  attempt  to  adore  or  worship  her,  she  was  justi- 
fied ; and  the  house  hereupon  declared,  that  if  any 
person,  by  virtue  of  any  power  whatsoever,  pretend- 
ed to  be  derived  from  the  House  of  Commons,  shall 
go  about  to  impeach,  hinder,  or  disturb  any  lady 
from  painting,  worshiping  or  adoring  herself  to  the 
beat  advantage,  as  also  from  planting  of  hairs,  or 
investing  of  teeth,  Ate. 


The  preachers  in  tho  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
looked  upon  coughing,  and  hemming,  as  ornaments  of 
speech ; and  when  they  printed  their  sermons,  noted 
in  the  margin  where  the  preacher  coughed  or  hem- 
med. This  practice  was  not  confined  to  England  ; 
for  Oliver  Malliard,  a Cordelier,  and  famous  orator, 
printed  a sermon  at  Brussels  in  the  yenr  1500,  and 
marked  in  the  margin  w'here  the  preacher  hemmed 
once  or  twice,  or  coughed. 


Oliver  Cromwell  was  said  to  have  been  a 
copartner  in  a brewery.  It  was  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  lampoon,  during  his  life-time.  In  the 
collection  of  loyal  songs,  there  is  one  called  the 
Protecting  Brewer,  which  has  these  stanzas : 

A brewer  may  be  bold  as  Hector 
When  be  had  drunk  hi  a cup  of  nectar. 

And  a brewer  may  be  a Lord  Proloctor, 

Which  nobody  can  deny 

Now  here  remains  the  strangest  thing, 

How  this  brewer  about  his  liquor  did  bring 
To  be  an  emperor  or  a king. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But  whether  Oliver  was  really  concerned  in  a brew- 
ery, at  any  period  of  his  life,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Heath,  one  of  his  professed  enemies,  assures 
us  in  his  Flagellum,  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  report. 


On  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  1660,  Oliver 
Cromw'ell.  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  were  drawn  to 
Tyburn  on  three  several  sledges,  and,  being  taken 
from  their  coffins,  hanged  at  the  several  angles ; 
afterward  their  heads  wrere  cut  off,  and  set  on 
Westminster  Hall.  The  following  is  a transcript 
from  a MS.  diary  of  Mr.  Edward  Sainthill,  a Span- 
ish merchant  of  those  times,  and  preserved  by  his 
descendants.  44  The  30th  of  January,  being  that  day 
twelve  years  from  the  death  of  the  king,  the  odious 
carcases  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Major  General  Ireton 
and  Bradshaw,  were  drawn  in  sledges  to  Tyburn, 
where  they  were  hanged  by  the  neck,  from  morning 
till  four  in  the  afternoon.  Cromwell  in  o green  searc- 
cloth,  very  fresh,  embalmed  ; Ireton  having  been 
buried  long,  hung  like  a dried  rat.  Bradshaw  in  his 
winding-sheet,  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  and  his 
nose  perished,  having  wet  the  sheet  through ; the 
rest  very  perfect,  insomuch  that  I knew  his  face, 
when  the  hangman,  after  cutting  his  head  off,  held 
it  up:  of  his  toes,  I had  five  or  six  in  my  hand, 
w'hich  the  ’prentices  had  cut  off.  Their  bodies  w'ero 
thrown  into  an  hole  under  the  gallows,  in  their 
scare-cloth  and  sheet.  Cromwell  had  eight  cuts, 
Ireton  four,  being  scarc-cloths,  and  their  heads  were 
set  up  on  the  south  end  of  Westminster-Hall.”  In 
a marginal  note  is  a drawing  of  Tyburn  (by  the 
same  hand),  with  the  bodies  hanging,  and  the  grave 
underneath.  Cromwell  is  represented  like  a mom- 
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my,  swathed  up,  with  no  visible  legs  or  feet.  To  j 
this  memorandum  is  added  : 

“ 1 reton,  died  the  26th  of  November,  1651.” 

“ Cromwell,  the  3d  of  September,  1658.” 

“ Bradshaw,  the  31st  of  October,  1659.” 

In  the  same  diary  are  the  following  articles : 
“January  8th,  1661,  Sir.  A.  Hazlerigg,  that  chol- 
eriok  rebel,  died  in  the  Tower.  The  17th  Venner 
and  his  accomplice  hanged — he  and  another  in  Cole* 
man-street ; the  other  seventeen  in  other  places  of 
the  city.  Sept.  3d,  1662,  Cromwell’s  glorious,  and 
yet  fatal  day,  died  that  long  speaker  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  William  Lenthall,  very  penitently.” 
Yet,  according  to  other  accounts,  the  body  of  Oliver 
has  been  differently  disposed  of.  Some  say  that  it 
was  sunk  in  the  Thames ; others  that  it  was  buried 
in  Naseby  field.  But  the  most  romantic  story  of  all 
is,  that  his  corpse  was  privately  taken  to  Windsor, 
and  put  in  King  Charles’  coffin ; while  the  body  of 
the  King  was  buried  in  state  for  Oliver’s,  and  con- 
sequently, afterwards  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  the 
head  exposed  at  Westminster-Hall.  These  idle 
reports  might  arise  from  the  necessity  there  was  of 
interring  the  Protector’s  body  before  the  funeral 
rites  were  performed ; for  it  appears  to  have  been 
deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  engraved  plate  on  his  coffin  is  still  in  being. 
Sir  John  Brestwick,  in  his  Rcspublica,  tells  us, 
“ that  Cromwell’s  remains  were  privately  interred 
in  a small  paddock,  near  Holbom,  on  the  spot 
where  the  obelisk  in  Red  Lion  Square  stood.”  For 
an  account  of  Oliver’s  sickness  and  death  see  Biog. 
Brit.  cd.  2,  vol.  iv.  p.  108.  This  account  may  be 
depended  upon,  being  taken  from  Bates’  Elenchus 
Mortuum,  w ho  attended  as  his  physician  at  the  time. 


A curious  story  went  the  round  of  the  news- 
papers a short  time  since,  that  a race  of  men  had 
been  discovered  somewhere  in  Northern  or  Central 
Africa  provided  with  the  unnatural  appendages  of 
tails.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  a start- 
ling fact  has  been  solemnly  asserted.  Dr.  Bulwcr, 
in  his  “ Artificial  Changeling,”  gives  an  account, 
from  an  honest  young  man  of  Captain  Moriss’  com- 
pany, in  Lieutenant  General  Ireton’s  regiment,  “that 
at  Cashill,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Munster,  in  Garrick,  Patrick  Church,  seated 
on  a rock  stormed  by  Lord  Inchcquin,  where  there 
were  near  700  put  to  the  sword,  and  none  saved  but 
the  Mayor’s  wife  and  his  son  ; there  were  found 
among  the  slain  of  the  Irish,  when  they  were 
stripped,  divers  that  had  tales  a quarter  of  a yard 
long:  forty  soldiers  that  were  eyc-w’itnesses,  testi- 
fied the  same  upon  their  oaths.”  He  mentions  like- 
wise a similar  tale  of  many  nations. 


Thk  same  author  tells  us  wonderful  stories  of 
the  size  of  men’s  cars  in  some  countries.  Pliny, 
Lib.  vii.  c.  2,  speaks  of  a people  in  the  borders  of 
India,  who  covered  themselves  with  their  ears,  and 
in  Purchas’  Pilgrims  we  read  that  in  the  island  of 
Arucetto  there  are  men  and  women  having  ears  of 
such  bigness  that  they  lie  upon  one  as  a bed  and 
cover  themselves  with  the  other.  This  last  state- 
ment has  a smack  of  Yankee  exaggeration  about  it 
which  is  very  amusing. 


The  Tartars  had  much  rather  die  in  battle  than 
take  quarter.  Hence  the  proverb,  “ You  have  caught 
a Tartar.”  A man  catches  a Tartar  when  he  falls 
into  his  own  trap,  or  having  a design  upon  another, 
is  caught  himself.  Mr.  Peck  (Memoirs  of  Milton’s 


Life,  p.  237),  explains  it  in  a different  manner. 
“ Bajazet,”  says  he,  “ w’as  taken  prisoner  by  Tam- 
erlane, who,  when  he  first  saw  him,  generously 
asked,  4 Now,  sir,  if  you  had  taken  me  prisoner  as  1 
have  you,  tell  me,  what  would  you  have  done  with 
me  ?’  4 If  I had  taken  you  prisoner,’  said  the  foolish 
Turk,  4 1 would  have  thrust  you  under  the  table, 
when  I did  eat,  to  gather  up  the  crumbs  with  the 
dogs  ; when  I rode  out  I would  have  made  your 
neck  a horsing  block ; and  when  I traveled,  you 
should  have  been  carried  along  with  me  in  an  iron 
cage,  for  every  fool  to  hoot  and  shout  at.’  4 1 thought 
to  have  used  you  better,’  said  the  gallant  Tamer- 
lane ; 4 but  since  you  intended  to  have  served  me 
thus,  you  have’  (caught  a Tartar,  for  hence,  I reckon, 
comes  that  proverb),  ‘ justly  pronounced  your  doom.’  ” 

A singular  story  is  told  of  Peter  and  John  Ca* 
javal,  who  being  unjustly  condemned  for  murder 
and  taken  for  execution,  summoned  the  King,  Fer 
dinand  IV.  of  Spain  to  appear  before  God’s  tribun*, 
in  thirty  days.  The  King  laughed  at  the  summon*, 
but,  though  he  remained  apparently  in  good  health 
the  day  before,  he  died  on  the  thirtieth  day.  Mari- 
ana says  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
this  story. 

The  origin  of  the  much-employed  expression, 
“ sub  rosa,”  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers. 
The  rose  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  an 
emblem  of  silence,  from  its  being  dedicated  by 
Cupid  to  Harpocrales,  the  God  of  Silence,  to  en- 
gage him  to  conceal  the  actions  of  his  mother, 
Venus.  Whence,  in  rooms  designed  for  convivial 
meetings,  it  was  customary  to  place  a rose  above 
the  table,  to  signify  that  any  thing  there  spoken 
ought  never  to  be  divulged.  The  epigram  says  : 

Est  rosa  fios  Veneris  cujus  quo  facta  latercnl, 

Iiarpocrati,  matris  dona,  dienvit  Amor, 

Inde  rosam  mensis  hospes  suspend  it  amicis, 

Convive  ut  sub  e&  dicta  taccnda  sciat. 

A rose  was  frequently  figured  on  the  ceiling  of 
rooms,  both  in  England  and  Germany. 


It  used  to  be  a common  practice  w ith  dentists  to 
draw  the  teeth  of  young  chimney-sweeps,  and  fix 
them  in  the  heads  of  other  persons.  There  was  a 
lady  whose  mouth  was  supplied  in  this  manner. 
After  some  time  the  boy  claimed  the  tooth,  and 
went  to  a justice  of  the  peace  for  a warrant  against 
the  lady,  who,  he  alleged,  had  stolen  it.  The  decis- 
ion of  the  magistrate  upon  the  rights  of  the  parties 
in  the  promises  has  not  come  down  to  us. 


Among  the  most  singular  superstitions  w hich  ever 
prevailed  was  the  notion  that  witches,  by  foiming 
the  image  of  any  one  in  wax  or  clay,  and  sticking  it 
with  pins,  or  putting  it  to  other  torture,  could  annoy 
also  the  prototype  or  person  represented.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Dee,  such  enchantments  were  used  against 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Elinor  Cobham  employed  them 
against  Henry  VI.,  and  Amy  Simpson  against  James 
VI.  of  Scotland.  A criminal  process  was  issued 
against  Robert  of  Artois,  who  contrived  the  figure 
of  a young  man  in  w ax,  and  declared  it  w as  made 
against  John  of  France,  the  King’s  son ; he  added, 
that  he  would  have  another  figure  of  a woman,  not 
baptized,  against  a she-devil,  the  Queen.  Monsieur 
dc  Savcndres  observes  that  the  spirit  of  superstition 
had  persuaded  people,  that  figures  of  wax  baptized, 
and  pierced  for  sevcrul  days  to  the  heart,  brought 
about  the  death  of  the  person  against  whom  they 
were  intended. 
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A Book  for  the  Home  Circle , by  Mrs.  Kirkland. 
(Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  In  this  elegant 
Gift-Book  the  accomplished  authoress  has  presented 
& collection  of  Essays,  Stories,  and  Descriptive 
Sketches,  showing  the  singular  versatility  of  tier 
graceful  pen,  and  forming  an  invaluable  addition  to 
the  resources  of  the  44  home  circle”  of  a winter  even- 
ing. It  is  not  a volume  of  mere  amusement,  nor  does 
it  repel  the  reader  by  any  grave  didactic  pretensions. 
Mrs.  Kirkland’s  stories  always  exhibit  a high  tone  of 
feeling,  and  usually  suggest  a wholesome  moral.  Her 
essays  possess  a peculiar  charm  in  their  vivacity, 
ease,  and  perpetual  good  humor.  With  these  pleasing 
traits,  they  combine  a rare  degree  of  shrewd  observa- 
tion, and  keen  insight  into  character.  The  present 
volume  contains  many  of  her  most  characteristic  pro- 
ductions. It  will  be  welcomed  by  a wide  circle  of 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  associate  with  her 
name  a genial  wisdom  and  large  sympathies,  rarely 

united  in  a popular  author. The  Evening  Book , by 

Mrs.  Kirkland,  is  issued,  in  a new  edition,  by  C. 
Scribner,  and  we  are  confident  will  make  new  friends 
with  the  new  year. 

Shakspeare  and  his  Times , by  M.  Guizot.  This 
is  a reprint  of  an  essay  w'hich  first  appeared  as  an 
introduction  to  the  French  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
published  in  1821.  The  essay  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  notions  of  the  leading  dramas,  in  which  the 
principles  of  art  which  it  maintains  are  more  fully 
developed  and  illustrated.  The  views  presented  by 
Gaizot  in  this  work  are  the  fruit  of  profound  study 
and  reflection.  Acute,  logical,  and  unimpassioned, 
he  subjects  the  immortal  productions  of  Shakspeare 
to  a rigid  analysis,  and  it  can  not  be  denied,  he  ac- 
complishes his  task  with  remarkable  impartiality, 
treating  the  great  English  dramatist  with  a degree 
of  justice  which  he  has  rarely  enjoyed  from  French 
critics.  Like  all  the  writings  of  Guizot,  the  tone 
of  this  volume  is  temperate  and  subdued — it  aims 
at  truth  rather  than  originality — and  is  never  seduced 
by  the  love  of  speculation  into  the  exercise  of  mere- 
ly ingenious  and  fanciful  reasonings.  As  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  one  of  the  most  discreet  and 
intelligent  writers  in  French  literature,  on  numerous 
important  questions  of  dramatic  art,  it  will  form  an 
acceptable  contribution  to  the  extensive  library  of 
Shakspenan  criticism.  (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Ancient  Christianity  Exemplified , by  LvmaN  Cole- 
man.  In  this  erudite  work,  we  have  a complete 
survey  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  of  the  original  institutions  of  the 
Church.  The  author  has  made  diligent  use  of  the 
works  of  Arnold,  Cave,  and  Bingham,  as  well  as  of 
the  more  recent  authorities — Neander,  Augusti, 
Bohmcr,  Guericke,  and  other  standard  German 
writers  on  ecclesiastical  history.  But  he  has  won  a 
higher  merit  than  that  of  the  mere  compiler.  His 
work  every  where  betrays  a sound  judgment,  criti- 
cal discrimination,  a careful  balancing  of  evidence, 
a felicitous  grouping  of  details,  and  a practiced  sense 
and  relish,  if  wc  may  so  call  it,  of  Christian  anti- 
quity. It  is  brought  out  at  a seasonable  moment, 
when  so  many  questions  of  doctrine  and  duty  are 
discussed  by  appeals  to  the  primitive  age.  A more 
extensive,  and,  we  venture  to  say,  a more  trust- 
worthy collection  of  materials  on  the  subject,  is  not 


to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  our  historical 
literature.  The  author  is  a decided  advocate  of  the 
parity  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  independence  of  the 
churches,  in  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  constitution ; 
but,  so  far  as  vve  can  perceive,  does  not  permit  his 
convictions  to  interfere  with  the  impartiality  of  his 
statements  or  the  candor  of  his  reasonings.  He  has 
produced  a volume,  which,  for  thoroughness  of  re- 
search, and  sobriety  of  treatment,  is  rarely  surpassed, 
and  which  forms  a highly  creditable  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  sacred  letters  in  this  country.  (Phila- 
delphia : Lippincott,  Grambo  & Co.) 

A Hero  is  the  title  of  a charming  tale  by  the 
gifted  author  of  44  Olive”  and  “ The  Ogilviea,”  writ- 
ten especially  for  the  young,  but  adapted  by  its 
truth  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  expression  to  capti- 
vate readers  of  every  age.  The  author  describes  it 
“as  a sketch  of  boyish  life,  too  simple  to  be  called 
a tale.”  and  44  intended  for  the  amusement  of  all 
boys,  a race  whom  she  heartily  loves,  from  the  pet- 
ticoated  urchin  to  the  big  hobbledehoy.”  (Harper 
and  Brothers.) 

Romance  of  Student  Life  Abroad , by  Richard  B. 
Kimball.  A new  work  by  the  original  and  vigor- 
ous author  of  44  St.  Lcgcr.”  Under  the  garb  of  a 
student’s  adventures  in  Paris,  it  exhibits  a series 
of  pictures  of  European  life,  marked  by  an  exceed- 
ing fineness  of  observation,  and  a quaint  felicity  of 
phrase.  The  construction  of  the  volume  presents 
an  agreeable  alternation  of  description  and  story, 
and  the  spirit  of  genial  vitality  with  w hich  it  is  per- 
vaded makes  it  a singularly  attractive  production. 
The  seventh  edition  of 44  St.  Leger,”  just  announced, 
is  a well-merited  tribute  to  the  continued  popularity 
of  that  work.  (G.  P.  Putnam  and  Co.) 

John  S.  Taylor  has  published  The  Daughters  of 
Zion , by  Rev.  S.  D.  Burchard,  D.  D.  Another  at- 
tempt to  present  the  venerable  characters  of  Sacred 
History  in  the  fashionable  costume  of  modern  times. 
Though  we  regard  such  experiments  as  of  doubtful 
utility,  we  think  the  present  writer  has  showm  con- 
siderable ability  and  good  taste  in  the  composition 
of  his  volume.  His  style  often  rises  to  eloquence, 
and  the  moral  reflections  in  which  he  profusely  in- 
dulges are  softened  by  a healthy  dash  of  natural 
feeling. 

The  Temperance  Reformation , by  Rev.  Lebbeus 
Armstrong,  is  a record  of  facts  illustrative  of  the 
progress  of  the  total  abstinence  principle  in  this 
country.  It  contains  a variety  of  curious  reminis- 
cences, and  will  be  read  with  interest.  (Fowlers 
and  Wells.) 

The  American  Missionary  Memorial , edited  by  the 
Rev.  II.  W.  Pierson.  This  seasonable  work  is 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  American  Mission- 
aries— that  noble  band  of  self-sacrificing  men  and 
women — who  have  departed  this  life  in  planting  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  Pagan  regions.  It  is  in- 
troduced w ith  an  historical  essay  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Worcester,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  describing  the 
origin  of  American  missions,  and  presenting  many 
valuable  reminiscences  of  the  pioneers  in  that  sacred 
enterprise.  The  biographies  of  the  deceased  mis- 
sionaries of  various  Christian  denominations  are 
given  by  writers  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the 
task.  In  a religious  point  of  view*,  this  volume  'rill 
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be  found  to  possess  remarkable  interest.  The  ex- 
amples which  it  furnishes  of  lofty  faith  and  devoted 
piety  are  a beautiful  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  Gospel.  Rarely  do  we  find  a more  striking 
assemblage  of  the  choicest  graces  of  the  Christian 
character  than  was  displayed  in  the  eventful  lives 
of  these  heralds  of  the  cross.  They  have  won  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  if  not  by  fire  and  blood,  by  the 
meek  endurance  of  trials,  which,  in  many  cases, 
were  a perpetual  crucifixion.  The  record  of  their 
lives,  moreover,  has  a peculiar  interest  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  American  character.  It  exhibits  the 
same  traits  which  have  given  such  an  impulse  to 
civilization  throughout  the  Western  world.  The 
missionary  service  has  a place  for  heroes  no  less 
than  military  conquest.  In  the  biography  of  these 
soldiers  fighting  under  the  banners  of  salvation,  we 
discover  an  undaunted  courage,  a flaming  zeal,  and 
a devotion  to  duty,  which  would  have  insured  the 
triumph  of  any  secular  cause.  The  missionary  en- 
terprise in  this  country  was  original  in  its  concep- 
tion, daring  in  its  aspirations,  and  has  been  victo- 
rious in  its  accomplishment.  A few  obscure  college 
students  among  the  rugged  mountains  of  Berkshire 
were  the  first  to  recognize  the  duty  of  the  church 
in  regard  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Fifty 
years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since,  with  prayer,  and 
tears,  and  pledged  hearts,  they  resolved  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  sublime  work.  Commencing  with 
cautious  steps  and  timid  hopes,  they  laid  the  foun- 
dation in  secret  of  that  living  temple,  whose  light 
now  extends  around  the  globe,  following  the  “cir- 
cuit of  the  sun”  with  its  shining  train  of  immortal 
blessings.  The  world  has  yet  to  loam  the  extent 
of  its  obligations  to  the  humble  American  mission- 
ary who  has  borne  the  seeds  of  Christianity  and 
civilization  to  the  remotest  borders  of  heathenism, 
with  the  same  energy  and  valor  with  which  his 
countrymen  have  established  the  seats  of  empire 
among  the  broad  prairies  of  the  West,  and  on  the 
golden  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  present  volume, 
in  fact,  opens  a new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise,  and  as  such  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  reader,  irrespective  of  its  numer- 
ous claims  on  the  religious  public.  (Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

A Treatise  on  Headaches , by  John  C.  Peters, 
M.D.  A valuable  contribution  to  practical  medi- 
cine by  an  eminent  Homeopathic  practitioner  in 
this  city.  It  is  founded  on  a German  work  of  great 
celebrity,  by  Ruckert,  but  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  the  American  editor.  Though  following 
the  Homeopathic  method,  it  contains  a critical  re- 
port of  symptoms  and  treatment  which  can  not  fail 
to  give  important  suggestions  to  the  faculty  in  gen- 
eral, while  its  hygienic  directions  arc  equally  ap- 
plicable under  all  systems  of  practice.  (Published 
by  William  Radde.) 

Bianca  is  the  title  of  a new  novel,  by  Edward 
Maturin,  son  of  the  celebrated  Irish  novelist  of 
that  name,  and  himself  a successful  writer.  The 
story  introduces  us  to  many  exciting  scenes,  both  in 
Ireland  and  Italy,  and  is  related  with  great  vivid- 
ness of  language  and  brilliancy  of  description.  The 
plot,  which  unfolds  the  darker  passions  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  is  managed  with  adroitness,  and  fully 
sustains  the  attention  of  the  reader  by  its  startling 
revelations.  Mr.  Maturin,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
obtain  an  honorable  place  in  the  literature  of  his 
adopted  country.  (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley , 
by  John  Gilmary  Shea.  (Redfield.)  This  volume 
contains  an  original  history  of  the  exploration  of  the 


Mississippi,  with  a life  of  Marquette,  drawn  from 
rare  and  authentic  early  Spanish  and  French  author- 
ities. It  reproduces  also  the  narratives  of  Marquette, 
Allouez,  Membre,  Hennepin,  and  Anastasc  Douay. 
We  welcome  it  as  a proof  of  increasing  interest  in 
antiquarian  research  among  the  scholars  of  the 
New  World,  commending  the  good  taste  exhibited 
in  its  preparation,  and  the  beauty  of  its  exterior, 
which  is  in  Redficld’s  usual  superior  style  of  ty 
pography. 

The  Romance  of  the  Revolution , edited  by  Oliver 
B.  Bunce,  is  a collection  of  anecdotes  and  traditions 
relating  to  the  War  of  Independence,  which  presents 
in  a brilliant  light  the  chivalrous  adventures  called 
forth  by  the  struggles  of  the  early  patriots  for  the 
freedom  of  their  country.  If  some  of  the  incidents 
here  recorded  have  rather  an  apocryphal  air,  they  yet 
serve  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  present 
the  truth  more  vividly  to  the  imagination  than  the 
more  formal  pages  of  history.  The  volume  is  em- 
inently adapted  to  popular  reading.  (Bunce  and 
Brothers.) 

The  History  of  Romulus , by  Jacob  Abbott.  A 
new  volume  of  Mr.  Abbott’s  historical  series,  of 
which  the  previous  issues  have  been  received 
with  so  much  favor  as  useful  and  pleasant  works 
for  juvenile  reading.  Without  accepting  the  prin- 
ciples of  critical  skepticism,  which  have  placed  the 
ancient  Roman  history  in  a new  light,  Mr.  Abbott 
interweaves  the  popular  traditions  into  his  narra- 
tive, and  presents  in  an  attractive  style  the  inci- 
dents and  anecdotes  which  have  floated  down  to 
us  from  a remote  period  of  antiquity.  We  need  not 
say  that  Mr.  Abbott  tells  the  story  well.  (Harper 
and  Brothers.) 

A collection  of  Barry  Cornwall’s  Essays  and 
Tales  in  Prose,  has  been  published  by  Ticknor,  Reed 
and  Fields,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  his  contribu- 
tions to  various  periodicals  for  several  years.  Many 
of  the  tales  are  models  of  simple  and  touching  pathos, 
while  the  critical  essays  are  marked  by  rare  discrim- 
ination and  delicacy  of  taste.  Barry  Cornwall’s  prose 
writings  have  much  of  the  sweet  and  tender  beauty 
which  give  such  an  exquisite  charm  to  his  poetry. 
They  are  radiant  with  the  softened  light  of  a prolific 
imagination,  blending  the  refinement  of  a woman’s 
heart  with  masculine  sense.  The  publication  of  this 
edition  is  a commendable  literary  enterprise,  and  can 
not  fail  to  meet  with  public  favor. 

The  World's  Laconics , by  Everard  BERKELEY. 
(Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd.)  A selection  of  brief 
extracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  in  English  literature.  We  have 
no  overweening  faith  in  the  value  of  such  compila- 
tions, but  this  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
judicious  of  the  kind,  and  could  not  have  been  pre- 
pared without  extensive  reading  and  a sound  judg- 
ment. Embracing  a great  variety  of  topics,  and 
drawn  from  books  in  different  departments  of  thought, 
the  selections  arc  often  suggestive  of  important  ideas, 
and  are  always  of  an  elevated  moral  tone.  The  vol- 
ume is  introduced  with  & preface  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sprague,  who  remarks,  “that  he  can  not  doubt  it 
will  be  hailed  as  a valuable  auxiliary  to  the  cause 
of  intelligence  and  virtue.” 


Of  a new  poet,  to  whom  wc  have  before  alluded, 
as  exciting  some  attention  in  England,  the  London 
Leader  says  : “ It  may  be  remembered  that  some 
weeks  past,  after  quoting  an  exquisite  passage  from 
one  of  Alexander  Smith’s  poems,  we  expressed 
our  surprise  at  no  publisher  having  thought  of  ool 
lecting  such  remarkable  poems  into  a volume.  W* 
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arc  glad  to  learn  that  two  publishers  offered  their 
friendly  services,  and  in  consequence  we  are  to  see 
a volume  early  in  next  year.  Our  readers  have  seen 
•nough  of  this  young  poet  to  feel  an  eager  curiosity 
about  him ; and  we  are  frequently  asked  a variety 
of  questions,  on  the  supposition  that  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  whereas  we 
must  assure  our  correspondents  that  all  we  know 
of  him  is  limited  to  the  facts  of  his  youth  and  resi- 
dence in  Glasgow*,  and  his  unquestionable  genius — 
which  is  that  of  a born  singer.  Berlioz,  in  one  of 
his  playful  tributes  to  Alboni’s  incomparable  voice, 
expressed  a wish  that  he  w ere  young  and  handsome, 
‘ 1 would  make  Alboni  love  me.  I would  maltreat 
her,  and  after  six  months  of  wTetchedness,  she  wrould 
be  the  greatest  singer  in  the  w'orld.'  Is  there  no 
cruel  fair  in  Glasgow  that  can  do  this  for  Alexander 
Smith — plowing  with  sorrow  the  depths  of  his  na- 
ture, distending  the  diapason  of  his  lyre  with  more 
impassioned  life,  filling  his  verse  with 

Tear*  from  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair, 
and  teaching  him  the  accents  that  will  hereafter  be 
the  solace  of  the  wretched  ? for,  as  our  finest  essayist 
»ays,  * Perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  books  is  that 
we  sec  in  them  that  other  men  have  suffered  what 
we  have.  Some  souls  wc  ever  find  who  would  have 
responded  to  all  our  agony,  be  it  what  it  may.  This 
at  least  robs  misery  of  its  loneliness .*  This  then  is 
what  some  woman  may  do  for  him,  if  he  he  misfor- 
tunatcly  fortunate  enough.  How'  to  look  at  Nature 
and  see  new  meanings  in  her  evanescent  forms,  he 
can  already  teach  us  ; how  to  look  at  Life  and  sec 
deep  symbols  in  its  vanishing  perplexities  and  in- 
evitable heartaches,  can  only  be  taught  by  one  who, 
like  Ulysses,  has  gained  experience  through  suffer- 
ing.” 


One  of  Burns’s  “six  proper  young  belles”  of 
Mauchline  has  just  died  there — Mrs.  Paterson,  a 
widow  in  her  eighty-seventh  year.  She  was  Burns’s 
Miss  Morton — “ There’s  beauty  and  fortune  to  get 
with  Miss  Morton.” 


The  Rev.  William  Jay,  of  Bath,  many  of  whose 
writings  have  long  been  widely  popular,  has  just  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Bath,  of  which  he  has  been  minister  for  the  extraor- 
dinary period  of  sixty -three  years.  A meeting  was 
held  on  the  occasion,  when  a retiring  annuity  was 
granted  to  the  venerable  minister.  Mr.  Jay’s  name 
is  associated  with  many  memorable  events  in  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  England.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  early  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  the  Bible  Society,  and  other 
institutions  which  have  since  become  of  national 
importance. 

A recent  London  journal  in  noticing  The  Napoleon 
Dynasty , issued  in  this  city  by  Cornish,  Lamport, 
and  Co.,  has  the  following  just  remarks  on  the  bio- 
graphies of  Bonaparte.  They  find  an  illustration, 
we  flatter  ourselves,  in  Mr.  Abbott’s  Memoirs  of 
Napoleon1  now  publishing  in  our  Magazine.  “ It  is 
certainly  only  America  that  could  have  produced 
oven  a tolerably  impartial  history  of  the  Bonaparte 
family.  Our  transatlantic  brethren  w'ere  merely 
spectators  of  the  military  drama  of  Napoleon  the 
Great ; but  nearly  all  Europe  w’ere  participators.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  expected  that  from  any  of  the 
nations  antagonistically  opposed  to  the  French  Em- 
peror a fair  history  of  himself  and  family  would 
•manate.  In  searching  through  our  own  literature, 
we  must  be  struck  with  the  contrary  estimates  dif- 
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ferent  authors  have  formed  of  Napoleon’s  character; 
one  sets  him  on  a pinnacle  as  a model  of  noble  he- 
roism, while  another  tramples  him  under  foot,  and 
denounces  him  as  a blood-thirsty,  ambitious  usurper. 
In  the  work  now  before  us  the  middle  course  is 
taken  ; the  Emperor  is  drawn  as  a great  general  and 
statesman,  but  not  as  a faultless  one.” 

The  crit  ic  adds  in  regard  to  the  volume  alluded  to. 

“ This  book  professes  to  be  an  impartial  history  of 
the  Bonaparte  family ; a race  of  men  and  women 
who  were  all,  more  or  less,  possessed  of  some  prom- 
inent characteristic  that  placed  them  above  the  ordi- 
nary herd  of  human  kind.  The  work  has  been 
elaborately  prepared,  and  the  greatest  care  and 
judgment  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  materials 
from  which  it  is  compiled  ; and  we  are  informed  in 
the  publisher’s  introduction  that  the  pens  of  the 
first  American  writers  have  been  engaged  in  the 
production.  The  hook  is  divided  into  short  para- 
graphs, a form  admirably  adapted  for  historical 
w'orks,  as  it  in  some  measure  prevents  authors  from 
making  needless  digressions,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  w'cll  calculated  to  impress  the  subject  on  the 
reader’s  mind.  Parts  of  the  work  are  written  in 
a brilliant  style,  others  in  a pleasant,  anecdotal 
manner,  and  the  whole  is  clear  and  comprchen* 
sive.” 


The  French  Papers  announce  a foithcoming  work 
of  considerable  interest,  if  only  executed  with  mod- 
erate skill  and  trustworthiness,  viz,  Memoires  secrets 
pour  servir  a VHistoire  de  Russie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand 
et  Catherine  Itrf.  It  is  said  to  be  compiled  from  au- 
thentic and  inedited  document.  Unhappily,  French 
Memoirs,  though  incomparably  amusing,  are  but  little 
renowned  for  truth  ; and  we  must  wait  for  the  proofs 
of  authenticity  before  yielding  ourselves  to  theso 
revelations. 


A translation  into  French  of  Mr.  Macaulay's 
History  of  England , by  the  Baron  Jules  de  Pby- 
ronnet,  is  announced  to  appear  at  Paris  in  the 
course  of  a few  days. 

Eugene  Sue  has  been  spending  the  summer  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Annecy  in  Savoy,  and  during  his 
sojourn  there  has  finished  a new  romance,  called  ha 
Marquise  Cornelia  cTAllf , which  is  probably  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  A new  work,  also,  by 
Karl  Gutzkow,  a pendant  to  the  Ritter  von  Geiste, 
is  shortly  expected. 


M.  de  Lamartine  continues  his  literary  labors 
with  extraordinary  industry.  Ho  has  just  brought 
out  another  volume,  the  seventh,  of  his  History  of 
the  Restoration ; and  the  eighth  and  last  is  to  appear 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  generally  as- 
serted in  Paris  that  Bonaparte  has  pressed  him  to 
accept  a senatorship  with  a salary,  but  that  he  has 
refused. 


A correspondent  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette  t 
speaking  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Paris,  remarks : 
“ The  plight  to  which  literary  men  are  reduced  is 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  Hundreds  of  them  are  in 
the  fangs  of  starv  ation  ; each  day’s  existence  which 
they  pass  is  a sort  of  miracle  accomplished.  The 
rest  have  procured  employment  as  commercial  clerks, 
or  in  lower  capacities  ; or  have  retired  to  their  fami- 
lies in  the  country  to  live  on  charity.  Newspaper 
writers  and  reporters,  who  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  hundreds  on  the  suppression  of  so  many 
newspapers,  have  also  had  to  turn  their  hands  to  all 
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manner  of  things.  A few  days  ago  I met  a once  fa- 
mous editor  whose  * slashing  articles”  used  to  make 
a great  noise  last  year,  who  earnestly  assured  me 
that  he  could  let  me  have  any  quantity  of  the  best 
hay  and  oats  oil  most  moderate  terms,  with  2 per 
cent,  discount  for  cash ; and  a clever  parliamentary 
reporter  and  feuillctonisle  of  iny  acquaintance  has 
turned  trader  in  babies’  cradles.  Another  editor 
whom  I know,  boasts  that  ho  is  still  in  what  he  calls 
• the  enlightenment  line  inasmuch  us,  though  he  is 
no  longer  able  to  enlighten  the  people  by  his  lucu- 
brations, he  enlightens  them  by  lighting  the  lamps; 
which  means  that  he  has  got  a place  in  a gas  com- 
pany. But  the  fellows  who  are  thus  provided  arc, 
after  all,  lucky  dogs.  Too  many  of  their  brethren 
with  seedy  coats  and  wan  looks,  are  obliged  to  shun 
their  accustomed  haunts,  or  to  borrow  money  to 
make  such  sad  advertisements  as  that  which  has 
been  going  the  round  of  the  papers  during  the  last 
few  days.  ‘ A young  man,  formerly  editor  of  one 
of  the  provincial  newspapers,  earnestly  solicits  any 
sort  of  employment,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his 
young  family,’ — w'hilc  at  least  one  of  them,  burdened 
with  children,  has,  if  report  speaks  truly,  been  placed 
in  the  lamentable  situation  cf  having  to  make  the 
same  defense  as  Crabbe’s  vagrant : 

‘ My  crime!— this  sick'ning  child  to  feed, 

I seiz'd  the  food  your  witness  saw ; 

I knew  your  laws  forbade  the  deed, 

But  yielded  to  a stronger  law  !’  ” 


The  tribute  paid  to  poets  is  seldom  in  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm.  An  exception  has,  however,  re- 
cently been  made  in  favor  of  Schiller  and  his  heirs 
— a M.  LeidcrsdorfF  having  bequeathed  to  his  male 
descendants,  forever,  a pension  of  00/.  a year,  44  as 
a tribute  of  admiration  to  the  poet’s  genius.” 

We  have  to  notice  two  fresh  additions  to  the 
Goethe  literature  of  Germany — Charlotte  von  Kalb, 
and  her  relations  to  Schiller  and  Goethe ; and  Goethe’s 
Sptache  und  ihr  Grist,  by  Dr.  Leman,  head  master 
of  the  Gymnasium  at  Maricnw’crdcr.  The  former 
is  an  extract  from  the  private  memoirs  of  Frau  von 
Kalb,  whose  friendship  for  the  two  great  poets  is  so 
well  known.  The  last-named  work  is  a digest  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Goethe’s  style,  which  the  author 
seems  to  recommend.  Either  of  the  twro  books  may 
• possibly  be  of  interest  to  the  friends  of  German 
literature  in  this  country. 


Died  Nov.  1 1,  at  the  age  of  about  63  or  04,  Gideon 
Algernon  Mantell,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  renowned 
geologist.  Dr.  Mantell  imbibed,  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  a taste  for  natural  history  pursuits,  and 
having  fixed  his  residence  as  a medical  practitioner 
at  Lewes,  was  led  to  devote  himself,  with  great 
natural  enthusiasm,  to  the  investigation  of  the  fossils 
of  the  Chalk  and  of  the  Wealden  of  Sussex.  In 
1812-15,  Dr.  Mantell  commenced  forming,  at  Lewes, 
the  magnificent  collection  of  1300  specimens  of  fossil 
bones,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  ; and  in 
1822  appeared  his  44  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs,”  a 
large  quarto  work,  with  forty  plates,  engraved  by 
Mrs.  Mantell,  from  drawings  by  the  author.  An- 
other work  was  published  by  him  about  the  same 
time,  entitled  “The  Fossils  of  Tilgate  Forest,”  and 
compared  with  the  geological  literature  of  the  period 
in  which  they  were  written,  they  are  meritorious 
productions.  In  1825  Dr.  Mantell  was  elected  a 


Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  has  contributed 
some  important  papers  to  its  “ Philosophical  Trans- 
actions.” For  his  memoir  “ On  the  Iguanodon”  he 
had  the  honor,  in  1849,  to  receive  the  Royal  Medal. 
He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  in  1835  was  presented  with  the  Wollas- 
ton Medal  and  Fund,  in  consideration  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  fossil  comparative  anatomy  generally. 
From  Lewes  Dr.  Mantell  removed  about  this  period 
to  Brighton,  and  his  collection  being  materially 
added  to,  was  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  for  the  sum  of  j£5000.  Upon  this 
he  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  London.  Dr. 
Mantell  took  great  delight  in  imparting  to  others  a 
knowledge  of  his  favorite  science  ; he  was  fluent 
and  eloquent  in  speech,  full  of  poetry,  and  extremely 
agreeable  in  manners  to  all  who  manifested  an  ad- 
miration of  his  genius.  lie  now  turned  his  attention 
to  the  more  popular  and  attractive  works  for  which 
his  name  w ill  be  chiefly  remembered,  “ Wonders  of 
Geology,”  “ Medals  of  Creation,”  “ Geological  Ex- 
cursions round  the  Isle  of  Wight,”  and  an  enlarged 
edition  of  his  “ Thoughts  on  a Pebble,”  all  of  which 
are  profusely  illustrated,  and  have  passed  through 
several  editions.  His  latest  work  was  a handbook 
to  the  organic  remains  in  the  British  Museum,  en- 
titled 14  Petrifactions  and  their  Teachings.”  To 
these  may  be  added  “ Thoughts  on  Animalcules,” 
and  44  A Pictorial  Atlas  of  Fossil  Remains,”  selected 
from  Parkinson’s  and  Arlis’s  palaeontological  illus- 
trations ; and  among  his  early  productions,  a hand- 
some quarto  narrative,  w ith  portraits,  of  the  44  Visit 
of  "William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide  to  the  Ancient 
Borough  of  Lewes,”  which  included  some  original 
poetry.  Dr.  Mantell,  was  a most  attract ive  lecturer, 
filling  the  listening  ears  of  his  audiences  with  seduc- 
tive imagery,  and  leaving  them  in  amazement  with 
his  exhaustless  catalogue  of  wonders. 


Mr.  Henry  Fynes  Clinton,  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  scholars  of  his  day,  died 
last  month.  The  44  Fasti  Hellenici”  and  44  Fasti 
Romani,”  are  works  which  entitle  him  to  the  high 
place  he  holds  in  modem  classical  literature. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Schols 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  oriental  scholars  of 
Germany.  He  was  senior  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  at  Bonn,  and  a Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  that  town.  He  studied  Persian  and  Arabic 
under  the  celebrated  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  of  Paris, 
brought  out  a new  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  which  he  consulted  innumerable  original 
documents  ; made  a complete  literary  and  scientific 
exploration  of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Central  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria,  Marmarica,  &c.,  and  published 
accounts  thereof.  He  also  wrote  several  volumes 
on  France,  Switzerland,  &e.  He  has  bequeathed 
his  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  manuscripts,  antiquities  and  coins,  together 
with  his  very  valuable  library,  to  the  University  of 
Bonn. 


The  Abb£  Giobeuti,  who  w*as  so  closely  con- 
cerned in  the  affairs  of  Italy  in  1848,  has  just  ex- 
pired in  Paris  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of 
forty -five.  He  w’as  President  of  the  Council  in  the 
Cabinet  of  King  Charles  Albert,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Novara,  in  March,  1849,  w'as  sent  to  Paris  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
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S EA  SON  A tffc'E'. 

Driver.  “ Take  a ‘UUie  turn' wr  o’  town  this  fliu?  morning fV 


HIGHLY  INTERESTING. 

44  Seen  that  Party  lately  T” 

“ What ! the  Party  with  the  Wooden  Lay*  a»  come  with—*’ 
ilHo.  no— not  that  Party.  The  Party,  you  know, 

**  Oh  ! Ah  * I know  the  Party  yon  moan  now.” 

‘‘  Well!  a Party  told  me  a«  he  can’t  agree  with  that  other  Party,  and  he  aaye  that  If  ar 
other  Party  can't  be  found  to  make  it  ail  equore,  he  ahall  look  out  for  a Pam  a*  will 
(And  to  on  fur  hutf  an  haw.)  1 
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Fiocke  1.— Home  ok  Waking  ftaKas.  Fiqukc  2 ~ F mx  Dress  foe  Visits. 

FICJTRE  i. — Home  ok  W ALKViiO  DRX.s^r—Hnir  part  of  the  sleeve  i&  a»^T^I^i|W  u jpdW»J>  like  that 
ta  double  bandeaux  \ tit  the*  lower  one  1'hfi  hmr  on  the  dross  Collar  wut  sleeri-yolf  Vonicc  gyijruffc. 
fh»D  uuUide  uiwaid  li^fe  iusid^i  Jt  come*  very' low  Fjuvr s ?. — Full  ..T>*'e»»  etm  'VffcrM. — Velvet 

GMh?.ear$,  and  is  continued  behind.,  & $1*1 piiMtf*  bcmrieV.  Bmn  rer*  nhmm'%  ntul  ed^J>4  turned  barkv 
ifeelop  of  the  h»sad,  and  tbirbinionaji  formed  eloping  off  well  from  the  cheeks*  and.  not  very  fcu> 
of  the  upper  hair  also  turns-  inward.  This  Imodepu, ' waid  ou  the  forehead.  This 'bonnet  warn  rather 
%re*r  than  the  under  one..  is  also  continued  behind, , biroky  ft  fa  trimnicj!  y/Hh  a fioiy  of  satin  ribbon  ami 
iod  ifc**t*  the  other  in  fhe  back  hair.  Rediugoic  of . two  rolled  feathers^  $lnhg  each  cheek  inside  are 
imr art  ruyaU.  Bi«)y  Uyht,  'continued  o»  tloe  hips,  ’ Ik>ws  of  rililxm,  vvd.h  u narrow  blonde,  and  im 

rmtnding  off  bfrhluil  To  avoid plaifa  this  body  one  side  a short  cor  led  i^thfeir  prnr».‘ods  from  the 
**  cat  in  4 p/eul/Hj  maiuihiv— that  is,  the  sides  »no  in  knot  And  turns  round  .the  bottom  ott\io  iiruu.  The 
dues  yim*.  Sturt  ww ed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tiody  , hair  is  urtanued  in  coluimiums  ’saved  tauuloaujt,  fill- 
♦'i'ty  fuli-jraih^fcd  at  jth»  ;stde*  and  ta.luod;  almost  ing  the  itd^rirtr  of  the  Irriiu,  ' The  Mmbdssmbtxs  Slav- 
plain  in  front  On  the  seams  of  the  b*vly.,  the  edge  tie,  a velvet  pur-dessue,  trimmed  frit b silk  puipwro 
of  the  lappet,  aiidlh«  front  of  the  skirt  is  laid  Hat  an.  The  top  ia  close  and  high } booked  down  the  front 
insertion  of  Mack  galloon  nearly  an  inch  wide,  on.  from  the  neck  to  ihc  w>iist.  The  bottom  of  iftoe  fore* 
which  arc  *t?r  pretty  rebel  buttons.  The  sleeve  is  part  hen  sqwmp  ends,  the  emrno  be  no:  cut  off  The 
eompused  of  tbreo  parts  : 1st,  flint  of  the  top  of  the  bottom  is  much  wider  than  thn  upper  port,  which  is 
fcrxa,  two  and  a half,  indies  long  ; 2tiv  the  bouillon,  hollowed  out  a good  d«al  to  make  ynkft'w  the  anus, 
ptetly  wide,  seven  inches  in  length,  and  cut  •slant-  The  whole  depth  from  the  neck  ui  the  bottom  w just 
tag , 3d,  the  gathered  frill,  fire  inches  deep.  Each  a.  yard.  Tula  garment  is  hollowed  ai  the  waist  be- 
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gold  or  *tlk  .f»{  inannw-rM* . shade*  and  in>o,  um 
*<*pee  tally  fh  tiiYor  sd  the  prearcat  hiuruvnt,.  Th* 
Myftntiar  or  ArUquin  Cashmeres*  %re,  nmch  in  vogue 
m Paris.  They  have  dififfiTjenJ  pattern*  in  four 
MjUBrps,  ho  \g  re^u^serxt  fcurr  aha  £ Is  at  once;  Of 
the  mmnneraitle  vnnhties  of  the  loan tk  kind,  vr 
; present '.the  tw  which,  on  arcnuul  offheir  nbrfcttj 
! and  simplicity,  present  the  ^eatesM-iahns  pyirii  the 
tcgiitd*  of  our  fair  emptrfwtmtrti.-' 

Mo^TsroufpfCY.— Cloak  of  w ide  slantwise 

without  apian#.  The*  hood  is  rn'ind  and  gidhencd  el 
thv.  rdfic*»..  The  opmnn#  that  forms  the  fdcev*  in 
trimnjc^I  with  f Idai*  *rwed  an,  5^  inches  widy  % 
-j.*>  »-vt;,  exclusive  nt  what  turn*  hack  ou  Uie  anu. 
The  tmal  length  in  front  is  3ti  inches,  and  hehinddOJ. 
Tb«  flood  its,  9 inches  de*p  ■© t\ Tin * h xt..-'— • 
rrt*v*  id  re  i<  m uh:  of  a heroiirn  nMu.n  w«*>i  a satin 
t'dltlpr.  Nv1 . i(5;  JL^c  jujiinlion  of  tirhutib  in 
ir-  peyfem’.  The  ribUm  oucupinj  nearly  ihc  whole 
widdt  britn,  which  is  rounded  and  fiat*  rsihvi 
jftyejv  All  the  Tint  of  the  tunnel  in  compnved  ot 
biasahud  t’Hc-  on  fhe  other,  so  us  to  r*gtrJi  down  to 
fhe  On  each  side  of  the  «rnd  Hun - 

tnc  innrfitin,. ftj?  two  twuruTi  feather*.  The 

d$f  e/m/ft#  ribbon,  No.  49.  This  mode  1 it 

• ioMlfaift  ’crp*  hharfin?*^  • ' 


loud.  *r»d  what  nOvv  he  Citfltul  the  skif?  hmn*  larzr 

dutea  bthVmi  w h iris  roued  uitNm  the  tallness;  of  the 
dm?a.  The  toh»i  hw,th  betnmt  is  from  3?  to  ;39 
inches-  The  ornament  figure*  at  the  top'  a kind  of 
GubrifUc  collar,  formed  ity  a guipure,  with  Gothic 
indkntafiona  about' Fix  inches  deep,-  ptft  op  ^filfidoi 
gat  her*  Ui'  «n  i nsert  ion  *>f  .f  vko  und  a half  incho*,  wide, 
wjuuh  i«  sewpot  flat  oA  the  velvet,  aud  at  the 
of  win en  ib  *r.ifii-  V‘*d  a neh  I iotiuc  guipure  twelve 
inrihet-dec.p.  The  *u>/?u/v  of  noth  trip  ami  bottom, 
by  diodnudunj*  ili  is  thought  forward  without  full- 
nefWv  oud  end*  at  the  Idw'est  book  of  the  fate  part.  A 
similar  orohiuent  nine  mimd  the  hoHoro  and  the  part 
nil  a\Vpy  fdi  the  arwi ; hut :.ti\e  g»ii p« ire  that  houile  this 
Iroiimoi^  and  the  irisrjt i.tn  to  wlordi  it  is  srweil  are 
ua/niwer ; tituyp*  iwdudiiig  the  doaece,  the  wlude  is 
nm  uhoke  twelve  Jr  richcH,  half  oh  the  velvet,  amt  half 
idling  on  the  <lrv*R  The  lining  r>  rpiilred  a.%uv 
l*rtnif«i*f  A npoff  or  vdrel,  fhw  (aMhiouahleridor.  'f'Jow 
i'bwiif:  m a kind  of  grot  dc  Tours  v gjMtite  CtpHartyf^ 


F tor «a  3.  Twu  Mo?ctmovb?*<  v 

y-utvAp  igurnfftt^  pWti  jrutlkr  vyery 

thing  pertajhinv;  vo  .'h»r  mantle  jreitus,  hold  a jmtmh 
omit  place  sMidng  liit  mireHieH  of  winter ^ tmlett  utid 
preaem  an  alnsoji'l  infinite  vanh'fy  Inflli  in  rot  Hud 
ornament.  The  Orff  and  dutedfdrtn  tin#  dftrtdpdiy 
the  preference  »»er  the  pntutot  ft  mi.  pbe  priiseiit 
cut  n<  eni^mely  elegtyu,  u/yd  ijrtrpe*  a Indy  ^dmiff 
al>lyf  vritleiut  any  uppeumnee  of  ^canfinh^  Theri? 
<*,  Uow  nverv  ano,  KrtT.^  of  fenialt’'  f>i» tpnpi  which  i# 
uevef  likely  to  an  out  nffnvor  No  rnaile-up  mjtor 
SUtUierit  can  over  dediro’if  It.  This  the  ShouJ. 
}t  has  otiilivrnl  every  oonaeiVAWe  variety  of  paloivt, 
cloak,  jind  mamle,  and  lius  bpj5#  and  will  slwayv  fio 
limked  u pon  as  elogani  and  ch mw \ u?  ae  e vet,  Tim 

npifci  tha^  fuvJ»iv>u  e*n  do  is  4o  inirndune  rliunguo  ip 

dip  pair  mi*  lind  ccdora  a jhi  chorpa/ncnt  it . A f present 
lhp  Ca»tim«riD  U*i  frdiowed  th«  pruraj ling  impulse  of 
Hip  fa^hivuvsldi*  i.'tsio,  and  has  become  tiiiitaHtir.,  on* 
prnal,  fairy-like  7’ho«o  which  nre  cinlnoidorMl  wiih 


Fn*rttt  .4  — Thb  Kjtxur.uBK. 

■F — The  *kirt  is  cdiwlHnTiue,  roinma  on 
the  Ji'rttt,  and  forming  * eleevp.  At  thf  top  of  the 
skirt  jj%  ft  pipid  pelpiine.  rndipe  ui  tins  hepd  of  thf 
Hrttt,  ^ind  shivwing  the  fotlne^s  heifer.  C/AkutNii 
RoNN^ip. — While-  ferry  reive)  crown,  fom/spa  a i?ip 
cipm,  op  the  curtaiii.  TV:  hrjm  t**  rom|infto<I  of  p very 
f\ne  Idontle  alt.CTpatiii^^rth  a roll  of  terry  velvet,  ai 
the  Oait  of  wtaclj  is  a roll  of  satjn  Four,  mrtnch 
ft  slhr'Tft  form  a wreath  hwlow  the  rrow  r rue  fur  as  th^ 
Mtotn  of  the  chuck*.,  fo! lowing  the  lop  of  the  c\w 
tain.  : • •- 
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memoirs  of  rim  holy  la^d.* 

; h‘ V .Ja.irdn  jun<iTT.. 

— ;L  oaulct. 

m b$  lw  m 

I>  - >«? :W 

iflcl  Viia 


The  frfuvinfK  v>f  Gsiiji 

Efii^phi:  _ _ _n 

*®4f  *•  th^Sflunl  aflii  alfyadds  l*irrij»>f v f 
4 * :>ntl  lakes  4iii  of-  ft-i^  jn,,} 

niteMic  «*M«rrir/  It  *»*  ogrmtijwb.  rcw  . GU 
K^HkutL,  by  ah 

^iiJ  unpri-rtr.vling  fneonjoiir- 

V'ih  ilie  more  wealthy  ant)  [.•n'tmi.uis  regions 
of. fili  vmtiK,  it  wia  a Is/jii  ijf  feitreoirtit  amt  se- 
retreat  of  the  fnjjitWf.  the  re*MM 
f.iuf  id  t ile  weary,  l ho  refuse  anil  Mocfu.irv  of 
d„  .>(./, rewl.  Its  juration  iron.  .tmlea'w»„ 
.greater  in  one  retcpeffl  ihaif  that  of  Scot  I..  ml 
h:  r r kni>T(),im — the  (Yonder*  of  die 
'W  Jewish  territories  i.einy,  pa  rt  ml  from  ,W<rfi  i 
•0%r  Itj;  die  jiroydtPC ;«f fbtitmfia,  Vhieliday  he- 1 
*4***'  Fri Itn  the  /eogy relastmia ' «}»idi  i 

*4"’  **«*•  d'»'»htit*  »J  the  Hetifem  twi- 

Wtfj?  MVtt*  *n*tatitBit  (O  yjaeit  other,  tlii-nj  ftrom- ! 
certain  Ittv^ral  in.j  sinking  dirt/rieui.ns  between  : 
«J.>  tu,  *liWh  » I*.  w«##inry  to  keep  eimsdmrly 
dr  renitng  die  nafrrti”?  of  yiir^aviiiyf y 

toi.jif}nrt*iate  hilly  thr-poni'i  am)  per- 

J'TiOOrv >1/  the  various  m-mu  nt-  «hic!l  occurred,  1 
MlatTeewd  hy  tine  change  tif  seetif  iri'iwKeiiijrTroio  > 
(Ytw?(?fdies*  /motions  <0  tbe  tiflow.  Judea  was 


mm!* 


it  who  were,  iiJse  olfccn-  JrioxiQlauwt*.  plum  .nth! 
■ unpretending  in  their  manners.  gentle  ami 
' ''farted  '»*■  disposition,  ami  ever  ready  to  listen 
' to,  ®iil  to  appreciate  the  simple  huf  sublime  «,n- 
! rainy  which  the  inst  ruction  s ;.d  the  great  tenehvr 
1 i cottveyed.  The*  pursuits  ititiJ  imples  of  life were 
VCIV  em.f.le  ami  plain  they  eauelu  fish  on  the 
Jakes,  they  ream!  flocks  ami  tiorila  on  the-mnunt- 
i aui  t,MT  rai'M-ivateJ  corn  ami  olives  in  the 

valleys  am)  01,  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  Titer 
were  looked,  down  upon  try  the  wealthier  am! 

| wore  cultivated  population  of  the  southern  king. 
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iliijo  with  Uiat/pt«iulkirisjJfr.i**«  - ,-y  ■'i'-/- ' " 

nf  ilisdain  wllicli  man  m aim-  •*  ; *:  . *4  ; ..  • 

*' m'n  T"  ',h^n ''T  ..  -rv  ,;  . 

tfiirwad.f’af  r.,,1  ’ v/  • ; 

lie  habit*.  tnnJ  th*ir  pro* iuciaj  .fe*;*) ^ 

m : Jerusalem  wb.m  * >V"  ' ' '/."l  4 ^ 

^p>T*0  r>f  M.v  fcl*’  fot!.*,  .tint  Mi  } 

ihcrc  was  a peculiar  rxproHwunu  uf  mm,').  *.»  Mw  •,  Tit,-  j^tj&tion  *»f  Nriy.'nvrfh  !-  Sp^j  ja;f  ur^sRsiy- 
in  <\bv:b  /Yjfrir  e.n*  n»  «"?.sl*'t!  {•>  Ui'v  by-  Uni  hiMutiftil  (i  svtfods  UjVJn  the  declivity  of  $ 
•lander#  at  the  /Jfait?  r,f  »hr  high  pviof  .'*<  hiM  <*iv  tfif*  ve*h*n,  %ide  iff  h.  juidtiitad  valley. 

wht»o  limy  3u1<j.  - ring  iTffctyb  {tit  £ vr  jutift. lose?  f.<n?>o|jgr  wdirnlaine  on  Li)o  yinH ii, 

Jtiy  -fytrik  tetrifysijli  %{#&+*■  Wfoilj n|>*f rs  UUt  I d^rd Mffrhmriit Httil 

-•'  'fiyi?  :i»^eU;  ofr  <i\si  ' • ‘ | fertile piriny rif 

It  w^h.,  perhaps.  in  tic  degtae  |\v.y  a constant  fe(tGj&f$icm  of  prriur  pilgrim?,  mm 

owing  to  the  lui/nUfo;  arid,  in  some  respects,  i*v  j for  heuriy  two  thou  Band  year*.  who  go  to  it.  . • V 
ho  ior  poKiihtn  wltich  was  occupied  by  the  peoplf  U;  llfaeied  by  t|ir  stored  ties*  oF  the  ..ground  »\  imre 
of  Galilee.  that  th*?y  were  more  ‘ready  to  U*teh  ‘ .ffcati*  apertf  it*  tafge  a portion  of  hi* ’earthly  i'Vfi' 
•«>  and  ree.HM?  instruction  tli m Oit-ir  southern  j All  t]ie  holy JiWVtHf ins  a re  now  inclosed  within 
»:ountrymt?H^  The  pyotftl  $ml  hj&ghty  inhabit-  j the  Walh  of  convents  ami  church* twnl  -w  •**- 
*rits  of  .)eru^ih;m  first  despised  drill  then  hated1!  hi  lifted  to  fj»e  -.pilgrims*  wh.«  cono*  to  vit  w fh*?i*. 
the  ^piritUiil  itmi’lriri^  that  Jesus  otTerni  them*  | with ^ pinny' eeremonial  Tndkafmn* 

*u>d  jfU  -wa^  often  'obliged  to  withdraw  beywruf  j am}  a We.  There  is  the  hi»u^^  fiVc*l 

!$$«  o h <i  of  itreif  hostility  to  his  life.  The  \ — a ioimtain  where*  during  (i e/  fiian!e«  f? u.-,  sh^ 
ff.dijeAri^  tm  the  of j*er  hand,  fait  gTnfified  and  { wit*  -r&c&siom#*]  <r>  {or  hMi$£  jUh 

Jumuradiejp  Ori>icdn>ing  of  auch  a prop  lift  among  i ^diich  Jjitireph  and  '1w«8f  a|tpr?r3%*4r  ntsr* 
ikfitit  They  fdllriweii  him  frjow  place,  to  place,  | jia^e.  and  wh«rrn  *pen£ ^ bin 

i\wy  Afsemhletl  m crowd#  (o  hear  hi#  discourse#. } st\i1,  linaliy;  the  #h op  ^hen>  .*« 

they  brought  t-hf  %k ,, ihr, lame,  the  tnaiiinnivand  - a i^rpenfer  during  the  rhilillfw*}  and  youth  of 
the  Idlud  io  be  lmai^i  by  fd«  powrir.  ln  Tricf,  !;  hi-s»  Hon  Whether  the  idem ihral ion  of  tW&v 
during  life  ipiu*  of  onr  Saviour’*  ministrations  ! place#  he  imauiit hit  or  real,  the  groiimi  h^s  hc^n 
;jLiril  fur  ’* ^e*viistderable  period  after  his  death;  no  ' vnihed ;W  fifty  gcncraliona  of  pilgrim#'  and  t/aV* 
Ivg*  a 'portion  ,,f  *b»-  adherents  to  his  cause  eler«  wha  have  toiled  through  wry  pn**Rde 
iubj5ihitairi«  Of  this  sed tided  proriiice*  that  , ditficnlty  and  danger  to  reach  the  spot.  vtinl  bare 
Tlmdban*  ‘W tf^er  irittpwfi  Tor  irm\y  years  hy  gazed  upon  the  fncr^il  hrea/itle*  at  farft  with  fcfh 
••ihftittme,  pf  <*fi1»leaLn#i  ami  were  thus  generally  of  the  profoimdcftt  venern  lion  and  awe 

designatf^  throughour  the ' Koman  world:  1’be  early  portions  of  onr  -S  r.  iour>  li|e  are 

l ie;?  f^vnr,  however,  with  which  Jesu.v  vvas  r*>  passed  over  so  cursorily  by  the  ?.icred  writer, s, 
•ff*<rdo»l  by  the  people  offiaHlee.-wa#  by  no  moans  that  the  reader  /?omcluwcr  does  not  realize  l»ow 
onirderrupU'd  or  universal 


. Ifa 

riclediy  rcjrcied  hy;  the  people  vd'  'S  )7;\a.tU — 
which  way  virtually  hta  native  town,  ft  is  true 
dt  i«  Jcsrfs  Was  actually  l»orn  in  Bethlehem,  in 
fulhlimcnt  of  un  ancieirt  prophecy  , hot  hi# 
rent*  lived  in  Nazareth  before  in#  birth,  and  they 
returned  to  '1,1  iiriixir»bitdy  afterwanlf  rind  h<*n3, 
wilt  vrryy  idiftf,  xaivt mptiou*  «rpftft  all  the 
v?^r&  Of  cluldhiM^h  youth,  arid  early  manhoml ; 
ihr  he  did  not  commence  bis  public  ministrations 
riutrl  he  it  nearly  thirty  year*  of  age 


all  the  relations  of  common  and  social  life,  and 
when  subsequently,  after  entering  upon  his  pub- 
lic ministrations,  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 
and  presented  himself  before  his  former  neigh- 
bors and  friends  in  the  capacity  of  a prophet  and 
religious  reformer,  they  rejected  and  derided  his 
authority  ; and  on  one  occasion  they  were  aroused 
to  such  a degree  of  animosity  against  him,  on 
account  of  certain  sentiments  which  he  expressed; 
obnoxious  to  their  Jewish  prejudices,  that  they 
seized  him  in  the  streets.  and  takmvr  him  with- 


town  is  built;  and  we  may  imagine  a thousand 
circumstances  occurring  in  the  course  and  pro- 
gress of  such  riot  as  this,  which  should  protract 
it  in  duration,  and  postpone  the  consummation  of 
it,  and  carry  the  parties  concerned  in  it  far  away 
from  the  spot  where  the  violence  first  began. 
Besides,  tradition — though  a very  unsafe  guide 
in  respect  to  truth — is  found  very  seldom  to  err 
in  respect  to  localities  The  facts  related  in 
an  ancient  legend  may  very  likely  never  have 
occurred,  but  in  those  cases  where  they  have 
occurred,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  the  scene  of  the  transac- 
tion is  to  be  looked  for  in  any 
other  place  than  that  t*  which 
the  legend  assigns  it. 

r:  mak  W ith  the  exception  of  the 

* hostility  which  the  ministra- 

awakened 


• ^ *7  too  'that  lie  w as  accustomed 

to  seek  retirement  and  seclu- 

THL  Tt'Mlfl/r  AT  iVAZARKTIl  . . . 

sion,  m quiet  rambles  on 

out  the  city,  were  going  to  throw  him  down  from  J mountain  sides  or  along  the  sea  shore,  sometimes 
a precipice.  But  he,  as  the  sacred  narrative  ex-  ‘ in  company  with  a few  chosen  followers,  and 
presses  it,  “ passing  through  the  midst  of  them,  ! sometimes  entirely  alone.  ' In  a word,  with  the 
went  his  way/1'*  j exception  of  a few  great  public  transactions  con- 

Travelers  who  visit  Nazareth  at  the  present  j nected  with  the  opening  and  closing  events  of 
time,  find  several  precipices  near  the  city,  well  the  .Saviour’s  life,  the  whole  period  of  his  earthly 
suited,  apparently,  to  the  dreadful  purpose  which  j existence  was  spent  among  the  secluded  and  rn- 
thc  pnemies  of  the  Saviour  had  at  this  time  in  mantie  scenery  of  ftfililee,  and  a very  large  pro- 
view. The  one,  however,  which  is  shown  as  the  ! portion  of  the  most  important  of  the  events  of 
true  locality,  is  situated  at  a distance  of  two  miles  f his  history  took  place  on  the  shores  and  in  the 
from  the  present  town,  and  is  on  the  hrovv  of  the  ! immediate  environs  of  the  romantic  lake  which 
hill  which  overlooks  the  great  plain  to  the  south  ! is  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

This  distance,  however,  would  I the  sea. 


of  Nazareth 

seem  to  be  too  great  to  answer  the  conditions  of  I The  lake  is  known,  among  its  ot 
the  narrative.  The  sacred  writer  says  that  they  tions,  by  the  name  of  the  Sea  of  Gal 
led  their  victim  to  the  brow  of  ’*  the  hill  on  which  \ it  must  be  considered  as  deriving  its 
their  city  was  built  J*  Besides,  it  has  been  thought : imposing  a designation  from  its  hi 
not  probable  that  a mob,  under  such  circura-  J port ance,  and  not  from  its  magoi 
stances  of  sudden  excitement,  would  go  so  far  to  j simply  a fresh-water  lake,  extern 
accomplish  a purpose  w hich  might  so  easily  have  / eighteen  miles  from  north  to  south, 
been  accomplished  nearer.  Some  modern  schol-  J six  or  eight  in  the  other  direction, 
ars  have  inferred,  therefore,  either  that  the  an-  rounded  by  mountains,  which  on  the 
cient  city  of  Nazareth  was  on  a different  spot  * rise  in  most  places  precipitously  an 
from  that  occupied  by  the  modem  town,  or  from  the  very  margin  of  the  wati 
elsp  Lhaf  tradition  errs  in  the  identification  of  western  shore  the  ascent  is  more  g 
the  cliff  ot  precipice  to  which  the  narrative  refers.  J in  some  places,  especially  toward  the 
Such  inferences  as  these  are,  however,  obviously  lie  between  the  upland  and  the  v 
very  little  to  he  relied  upon.  For  the  precipice  tracts  of  level  or  undulating  land.  wl 
in  question,  though  distant  from  the  city,  forms  fertile  and  easily  tilled.  These  por 
still  the  brow  of  a part  of  the  hill  on  which  the  borders  of  the  lake  were  occupied, 
- Luke  iv  ^ J0  j times,  by  a very  considerable  rural 
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The  people  cuImvuum]  >he' fertile  land  tor  on  a.  r im  wind ,>r,m]  }>y  the  reflection  *jf  ihc-*<i£rv  <ky. 
wm*.  and  (>i),  ojiti  they  tvtiill  ftftviiK,  fair  tli*  uses  to»st^i  i|»clt  into  liilitJWH  which  fchayed  eaeh#>tb*r 
«f  commerce  or  fbrihh  j^Tpu^’  ftf  pr^eaiaii,  at  , to:  the  shore  Between  shc*0-;tww.:p*r 

*uc|v  points  a>  wew*  moyt  convenient  tor  the  $|ie- ^ grtftt  valley  of  $ktf jofe  ^ifWuarnfvd  at 

cir*.l  cuds  itx  vitrrt* — sometime*  hi  the  openings  o\  \ various  tiibve  every  |»(r««\hTe  pha*e  that  the 
the  valleys  which  communicated  with  the  »mo*  chancy. ‘.u\d  rom>M-nnih)its  of.jjr*mteur5ijul  beau- 
riuf  of  the.  count  rv,  and  aoroe times  on  the  chores  • ty  me>oim£Uin  kkeuBry  von  display 
of  the  aea.  Cborazim  Bethaaida,  Capernatmtv  ’ ft  a n it  \ t ci'ti^vnn 

ami  Tihcnat?,  wem  to  jjaie  been  the’  principal  of  Two  geological  phrn  omen  a of  a somewhat  ex'* 
ftas*  towns yfio> we  can  fudge  from  the  ! tnioriiindry  nliarsctpr,  Which,  mark  the  region  itat 
contained  in  the  witffed  imrra-  \ we  have  bwt  de*critufig.  were  ntaefml  in  n-ry 
five,  and  they  piuhC  all  have  been  sitnwtf d on  the  j ancient  limes  lyr  Ut«  inhabitant^  and  have  bonie 
\vc£tcriv  and  hltrfhvreetcm  shores  of  the  sea,  al  various  periods1,  to  thattiiUc*.  kn- 

thaugli.  <*i  flieoi  all.  Tihtrri**  is  now  Oie  wily  one  ;. portent  relations  hv  the  kvenih  that  have  recurred 
Whosfc  he  posititefy  ami  precisely  tden~  j in  the  history  of  the-  rallry . The  fintrt  of  thfcw* 

tuiud  The  iocaiitie*  of  the  rest  are  variously  ; natural  curipintte#  are  the  ileus  tmu  caves  of 
rissi^iied  to  ihc  diircrcnt  groups  of  ruins  whit h : Magdala.  Tho  rock*  >d  which  the  fctrha 
dhuuntl  throUghoUT  the  region,  bcctmHng  .to  the  ! rumpmusl  Jivihc vihmity ofCjaiiJtse — a* 
var/inti  comrhisitif.s  to  which  geogjrajdiesr#  ami  :.  i*  irv  fact  often  the  coho  itt  that  qpanoT  of  (he 
*c*hcdm.  arh  refpcgiivolv  knlvm-  ejKptorHtg  life  j:  wodd-^tfifudsi.  ^ » «r*u4  eitciic  <jf  a mri  of 
^tnumUj  nnil  irt  -d|if4yirv^  ihe  desefitfy  , Cave  ruhta  Lme<< torio.wfnoh  through  the  presence 

itupK  and  afluaToni*  of 'anmdifi  history  ; pyrtap*  t>'f  ytatic  pent  tip  within  the  ml* 

m tvVo^y  or  imfc  vst.i.riYi  | of  the  rock  at  the  <irny  of  iivformatiufi. 

It  will  readily  appear,  from  wha.l  haa  been  | or  through  the  or firm  of  water  flowing  tor  asjo# 
said  that  thd  iVitt  uf  Galilee,  with  the  fertile  Ul»rough  the  Secret  tl)jflufe$  hf  the  strata  afl>?  the 
j>Injns  attvl  vaheve  that  surround  it,  formoJ  u vast  j ma*«  wafc  hmiuch  perforated  in  many  parts 
toivtn  : ami  $0  rpguiaf  -and  .syrainetrical  was  it*  J with  openhig^  uud  clminhpr^,  uhi(dn  wht  itilu*  «i- 
..gtmml  fonit.  ihat  iilmost  the  whole  extent  of  it.  tnuic:  m to  them  communicate  with  the- open  air. 
••■mu!,  he  Wr/uyKhtVnM  tiny  of  the  loftier  vtova-  fyrin  den*  and  eaves  .that  hecocpe  the  taunt*  -f 
th»na  withih  -which  it  w as  itrclosed.  Thr  view  wild''  vi&u&rbf  $Oc»hty.  the 

the  valley  a*  thu«  Mien,  formed  a HprYtuclc 
winch  varied  great lv  hi  its*  churnct^r,  from  time  , ... 

in  tone,  accoTtling  to  the  condilitm  of  the  aim«K  Slot '■*'  ' 
up!)  er«*  and  t !*♦•  **t-U"  • .-t'  the  diy . It  w:u;  *oun‘  A . ??  ' 

timew  uiespvf^hil.ly  iuenutifui.  nml  somaun.  * n V ' --;,yv.*  *<  :-^ 

" ^ smnhro  and  vtiMime  ^ fien  the  sun  was  / J>  ’ '*  / 

I ‘fill'll  and  the  *kv  w;«>  el-,  nr.  am!  v,  h*m..  opr-  , -V  ■ ;<V  V ; - ‘ . •' 

cj.dly  to  w a fid  cvrom-r.  th<?  olilnjuo  atnf  declimVijj 

rev-s  of  the  ^khu  tumumry  hrought  t>ul  the  nm-  j f ;'i;'  : v .* 

M •*>.  ii^ld  aud  «ti«dc>  and  exliihited  in  Wdil  j C;'‘ 

rr‘hct  the  umhd:u«r.li\  .kf  distam  itih.-.  ♦}**••  n .-.  ; ' > ' 

ttcrne  prelum eiHta  of  y.  |^radis<»  The  ; ‘ ‘ '> 

cb*'»r  bftie  waters  of  I he  l?»f»*—  Ita  dhitanf  ^nd  v' 

•^Tieneil  a*urc  of'dlib  m«nint^itnr^— ;t  lie  v&rT>#4t<>d  j ’w®’  V-  1*.  ‘ 

i'ute»«  4'd'gTfvn  rtml  hyown  e\hi.h'ile»|  in  the  .terl.Ue  • V \ „ 

tfti.i!  cvdliiyaml  pKrrW-~dta  grt>yeet  ttho  urrhard^;  • -f 

•tta  w}itfc~w\^ihM.i'  town*  crowning  distant'  ettii-  • • ■' 

' t '« or ?u3V^i^ ^i;i^  prowtuwlotte^-alorjio  ! .taML  ' JapT * 

iltc  whtUV-—  ?.},{  .ft  ecu  valley  f.  fiic  a a.! 

cd^hTcd  to  f«>rm  piciairn  of  , 

^iremc  3Ud  itidtr^rihsldtj  heauiv  AV  nitar  1 ^ 

tune#-,  and  Under  s' ■HU’ffhreKt  A3pw!*u  ^'f  (be  htsett-  1 

*ns  tho  whulo  dutfaoter  ami  expression  of  tfik  ! dweflingfr  UT  the  fcrrtTCSM^  of  r/ifrn.  These  Jens 
wmifd  be  cmlrcly  changed  Jfeirk  clouds  and  caves  ate  found?  at  the  pfosent  day,  at  vorious 
would  cartqptf  the  sky,  and,  hy  slmuing;  out  the  ; places  along  the  borders  cif  the  lake,  in  the  rock# 
henmx  of  lhtf  mm,  Txtinguhih  once  all  the  j that  face  the  wntvr,  and  more  es|jetd3Uy  in  the *ide* 
hrjghtiipiw  and  heiuity  of  thy  arienc.  The  green  : of  a va|h»y  which  opens  out  on  the  western  aide  a 
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apparent  change  far  every  day  and  hoUjf  of  j save,  \p  honor  af^hefina,  tlu^  Roman  cmpem*^ 

* lone  period  of  Iwpijty  centurion,  during  The  lo^  r)  i&  jiihalinJUniv  hnwevei.  in  l%  New 

tcU  the  JoCalji?  ha*.  IwvH  under  the  ab?erva*  Testimenf  and  thkt*  b little  doubt,  that  though 
n of  man  Thc«rt?  springs  arp.  situated at  u Htfrod  xw>iy  \mtt-  greyly  enlkfgorl,  and  perlmps 
>i  a lilllc  t}(  tbo  city  \fl Tibems  They  wholly  wjuiilt  ifrat  $onm  sort  df 

* vfrry  near  die  shore  TJj>A  water  coined  nut  toivn  or  tillage  had  stood  upon  f h«  spot  from 
at  them  ip  great  abundance and  wfam  left  ip  a period  far  anteet'dcni  hi  his  day 

elf;  flow  in  swphMig  streamlets  kero#*  the  -At  *hWx  or*  **£*#¥*«, 

ith  ta.th# 'M& 'v' >3W  jiiafefc sfaif Our  Saviour  commenced  hi$  minwtr^ium»  irx 
m lioisa ’by  the  fyfcuwi v.^if 'mtJber  Judea  The  <!m  instance  of  hi&  withdrawing 
the  Ht&vfcsw  original  from  which  that  woird  iir  thence  uiu>  theivtiretnrot  and  wthimw  pt.  (tali- 
ri^J-^t^tiyiug  M*:'  Ther<i?  ip  an-  lee,  vnje  oh  the  Ocitraainn  of  the  persecution  nf 

mr  or  j^hHtp  r4'  h(5f  springs John  the  Baptiirt.  by  Herod.  When  ho  hetfftj 

eight  tnde«  ppfihpOfpt  ftonr  JWinia  jWp,  where  that  John  wosr  cast  tutu  prison he  departed  irton 
;o?v^jd«rkfoh*  vlllo#*  efctetad  hi  the  ih&ti  uf  smt  Judea  into  Q&lilee.*  H ( re  lie  immediately  h#i 
rbmr.  It  U £<i  this  last  that  allu^ioni*  made  gan  th  preach  the  Gospel,  traveling,  35  he  did 
the  'ac&hjhV  nf  the  conversation  of  with  *o,  fmu  place  to  plactr*  and  Yimtittg'  dm  various 
t disciple*,  after  his  resurrection,  given  tin’  towns  and  village*,  £bi  the  purpose  o|F 
ik«  xxtv-  tjfc  mg,  the  pc'ople  in  the  kj*  nagbgoi*#  and  oitu& 

What  can  ha  the  upturn  of  jfof  ^uhternsn^ati  public  pteus  His  pn?afching  njL^ecfed  .great 
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Ihnely  prefigured  in  the  predictions  of  David 
and  Isaiah. 

In  reply  to  their  expressions  of  unbelief,  Jesus 
said  to  them,  calmly,  that  it  was  nothing  uncom- 
mon or  strange  for  a Jewish  pcophet  to  be  re- 
jected by  his  own  countrymen,  and  that  in  such 
cases  the  boon  which  the  chosen  people  of  God 
evinced  a disposition  to  reject,  had  been  in  the 
former  history  of  the  nation,  bestowed  upon  for- 
eigners and  strangers.  There  were  many  desti- 
tute widows,  he  said,  in  the  time  of  the  great 
famine  which  raged  in  the  days  of  Elijah  the 
prophet,  among  the  people  of  Israel,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  disbelief,  the  prophet  was  sent  to 
a widow  of  Sarepta,  a Gentile  city.  And,  sub- 
sequently, in  the  days  of  Elisha,  there  were 
many  lepers  in  Israel,  but  they  were  all  passed 
by,  and  the  healing  power  of  the  prophet  was 
only  exerted  in  behalf  of  Naaman,  a Syrian. 
This  suggestion  of  the  possibility  that  Gentiles 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  receive  prece- 
dence and  preference  over  Jews,  as  objects  of 
the  divine  favor  and  regard,  awakened  the  ani- 
mosity and  hatred  of  the  Nazarenes  against  Jesus 
so  strongly,  that  a violent  tumult  ensued,  and  it 
was  in  the  course  of  this  tumult  that  Jesus  was 
hurried  away  to  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  with 
the  intention  on  the  part  of  his  enemies  to  throw 
him  down  and  dash  him  to  pieces.  But  in  some 
way  or  other — not  very  fully  explained  in  the 
sacred  narrative — he  made  his  escape  from  them 
and  went  his  way. 

JESU8  AT  THE  SEA  OP  GALILEE. 

In  consequence  of  these  occurrences  Jesus  left 
Nazareth,  and  afterward  seldom  returned  to  it 
again.  During  the  remaining  portion  of  his 
life,  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
mountains  and  valleys  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  it,  formed  his  principal  abode ; and  many  of 
the  most  striking  and*  interesting  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  narrative,  consist  of  accounts 
of  the  various  excursions  and  adventures  of 
Jesus  and  his  disciples,  of  which  the  shores  and 
environs  of  this  secluded  lake  were  the  scene. 
The  earliest  and  most  prominent  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  his  most  intimate  and  chosen  friends, 
were  fishermen,  whom,  in  his  walks  along  the 
shore,  he  found  engaged  with  their  boats  and 
fishing  tackle  on  the  margin  of  the  water. 
Sometimes  he  entered  the  towns  of  Capernaum, 
Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida,  which  seem  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  northwestern  shores  of  the 
sea,  and  preached  to  the  people  in  the  syna- 
gogues, or  conversed  with  them  in  their  houses. 
The  excitement  which  his  preaching  and  the 
miracles  which  he  performed  produced,  became 
sometimes  very  great,  and  vast  crowds  would 
on  such  occasions  assemble  around  him,  gath- 
ered from  all  the  villages  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Sometimes  he  would  retire  unth  these 
assemblies  to  some  secluded  ground  where  he 
could  address  them  at  length  and  without  inter- 
ruption, on  the  great  truths  and  principles  of 
religion,  and  sometimes  he  would  withdraw  him- 
self from  them — when  their  numbers  and  the 
excitement  which  attended  their  assembling  be- 


came too  great — and  thus  leave  them  to  dis- 
perse quietly  to  their  homes.  In  these  move- 
ments, he  often  crossed  and  recrossed  the  sea 
by  means  of  the  small  vessels,  of  which  there 
were,  it  seems,  in  those  days,  great  numbers  in 
all  the  villages  along  the  shore.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  sea  being  mountainous  and  wild,  was 
comparatively  uninhabited  and  solitary.  The 
western  contained  many  villages  and  a broad 
oxtent  of  fertile  and  cultivated  land.  He  was 
accordingly  accustomed  to  seek  the  latter  for 
the  purposes  of  active  and  public  service ; and 
the  former,  for  retirement  and  repose. 

STORMS  ON  THE  LAKE. 

The  lake,  like  other  sheets  of  water  similarly 
situated,  though  its  surface  was  usually  calm, 
being  protected  from  the  influence  of  ordinary 
breezes  by  the  mountains  around  it,  was  very 
subject  to  sudden  tempests  and  storms,  and  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  were  several  times  exposed  to 
great  danger  from  this  source  while  out  upon 
the  water.  A minute  and  very  graphic  account 
of  one  of  these  scenes  is  given  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  Luke.  Jesus  had  crossed  the  sea,  proba- 
bly at  the  northern  part  of  it,  and  had  addressed 
a large  assembly  that  gathered  there  to  see  and 
hear  him — some  of  them  being  perhaps  resi- 
dents in  that  region,  and  others  having  come 
across  the  lake  in  boats  or  passed  around  on 
foot  along  the  shore,  in  order  to  attend  him. 
Through  the  eagerness  of  their  interest  to  fol- 
low Jesus  and  listen  to  his  instructions,  they 
had  come  without  any  sufficient  supply  of  food ; 
and  Jesus  finding  them  at  length  hungry  and 
weary  and  far  from  home,  performed  the  cele- 
brated miracle  for  their  relief,  of  giving  them 
an  abundant  supply  of  food,  from  five  loaves  of 
bread  and  two  small  fishes,  which  a certain  lad 
had  brought  for  the  supply  of  one  small  party  of 
the  company.  The  effect  of  this  miracle,  added 
to  the  excitement  which  had  prevailed  before, 
was  such  that  at  the  close  of  the  feast  the  vast 
assembly  began  to  plan  an  insurrection  against 
the  Roman  government  with  a view  of  proclaim- 
ing Jesus,  king  of  the  Jews.  To  defeat  this 
plan,  Jesus  directed  his  disciples  to  go  back 
across  the  lake  in  their  boat,  that  evening,  while 
he  himself  withdrew  from  them  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  mountains.  The  assembly  sup- 
posing, very  naturally,  that  Jesus  would  return 
in  the  boat  with  his  disciples,  when  they  found 
that  he  had  disappeared  from  among  them,  re- 
paired to  the  shore  and  remained  by  the  boat 
until  the  disciples  were  ready  to  embark.  When 
at  length  the  time  of  embarkation  came,  and  they 
saw  the  disciples  push  off  from  the  land  without 
their  master,  they  could  not  divine  where  he  had 
gone,  or  what  had  become  of  him.  They  waited 
on  the  spot  for  some  time,  inquiring  for  him  in 
every  part,  and  watching  all  the  other  boats  that 
departed  from  that  side,  but  all  in  vain.  At 
length,  on  the  following  day,  they  gave  up  the 
search  and  left  the  ground,  some  recrossing  the 
lake  by  such  other  boats  as  were  there,  and 
others  probably  going  around  by  land.  Those 
who  went  to  Capernaum  on  reaching  the  other 
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CHin*:  down  from  M*  place  nfcmrcealmeoi  among  t&'ieW*  which  eumenied  the  *wtfy 

the  moxxviiitm,  ku  ifcn*  night,  ami  joined  hi*  d>»-  To  merm* ■ tlieVy  security,  ihe  robbers  had  built 
ciple*  iit  their  boat  upon  the  sea.  by  miraculously  wall  a ifi  frmit  oftluf  <intfr*rtCi<fi  to  Jheir  den^Voml 
walkltt^  out  to  them  upon  thft  waiBr  behind  them  hadpiled  up  totik*  and  Other  rnifr- 

the  tombs.  #iUs*.  which  they koM  ready  to  hurj  d^rvu  uj>on 

Among  t Ira  various  classes  of  sulTerers  who  ell  who  should  attempt  in  iwiw near  them.  $u 
came  fmu  Lime  to  tiara  i#  Jet-us  Air  relief  from  Complete  amj  rAectuul  were  fheiie  means  of  tie- 
mental  or.  phy  sical  disorder  and  pain;  in  the  .fense,  that  Herod  loutid  it  impra^ticahlero  iracb 
vicinity  of  the  Sea  of -Galilee,  were  certain  fren-  the  caverns  by  ibk  ordinary  approaches,  and  was 
lied  mefl,  described  38  possessed  with  devils,  compelled  lo  .devifccS>jme  different  vviay. 
and  as  hiring  ifcirif  iSwedhUg  among  th#  tombs?  The  expedient  which  be  idjertglh  reported  t»>. 
These  they  are  gutted* were  doubtless  was  to  let  hi*  men  down  to. the.  mouth*  of  the 

the  natural den*  md  vav&#*w'h&h  dmve  already  caverns,  hi  cbesl#  rTboxes,  futtb  tin?  broyt  of  the 
i^tt  tr^fltwnifd  as  exiwing  nutnwa^y  in  the  precipice  abi/iv*  Theae  chrsU:  were  suspended 
rocks  and  umun  tains  •sorroimduig  tlra  #*?$■• . Some  by  iron  d(iai«*f  Sine*  rope*  dr  cordage  pf  any 
i>t  these  eave«,  especially  thotie  in  the  V^Hcy  of  kiini  would  iiav^?  bee u liable  to  be  cut  off,  oj 
Migdfxte,  aro  rpiUe  eitcasivc,  and  tjhey  have  h«tri»  hutoed  off  by  the  robber*  The  men  in  t he 
at  duYesem  penstl*  tfcenfc*  of  events  and  opera-  : 

'*  p’-  -i*  ' !'  r>*  & • 

the  limtS  ouf  f^vhnir  they  »ecm  to  have  ■*% 

the  UauiriVnf  such  wrenched  outra*!*  asiimn*  . i^Xr  / ' 

they  wcr<-  Uihslnied  by  organised  haiiih  cf  in!?-  ’ <•'/* 

bnrsp^hd  u^d  'them**  places  *>\  re**m  kmu  n o-  - ' v'„ 

der.vHUf  f;*f  'Maturing  their  plan*  vf  theft  and  , * A 

were  aomrlmies  haiml  in  gU>mv  and  inghtt'm  ..l  „ 'r.  . • 

yavine*,;  U»»i  Entrances  to  them  being  . ;* 

ci^ihV  -be  K^hf^i  owl y hy  mtrow t &t*ep>  and  | ; 

almost  ifop^ctfoahte  paths,  The  robber*  found  | 

the?/  position  hi  Ihe^ynt-uona  so  Kcc-nr^.  ilia?  \ 

uj?v  ; oiid.  finubv.  ut  one  ‘.i/uft  boc3on‘  so  &0&i& 

• foi,^  co.bMf  aWohiUvdefimice  m all  ihe^tempu  T,,fc  AfeH/c,'r  mK  «OOIJKRS 

of  the  civil  aathimiies  Ol  the  goverrnuent  to  Umk  box esi • were  armpd  w iib  dart  s,  e) tears,  and  arrows, 

Mac  Ih^iti.  It  w true  that  tlu?  W*cm*  of  (he  tttmAl  ^ afrd  hi  . addition  in  tjtcse  missiles,  they 
robbers  in  ;iii|^t(*uiing  themselves  against  thcHe  -were  providHl  with  Kmg  pules  tipped  with  hooks 
were  : fat  a long  itnie,  by*  the  of  irdhf  tw  ajd  fh«m  m pulling,  the  robbers  out 

lUstracted' ^ siac«  df  tlte  Country  at  that  period,  from  tWeove^  when  thry  should  reach  the  co- 
aming iyLim:  i^'it,y ari  «omi»ijt»ohs  that  tbvti  trance  of  fhMu.  The  ief  tmg  nf  the  rnen  down 

generally  prevailed.  At  tepglh*  howercr^  Herod  the  face  of  the  precipices  in  these  boxes,  proved 
came  into  power  as  the  chief  ruler,  of  Galilee  to  be  a very  difficult  and  <kn gcrotu?  aperution , on 
cinder  the  Roman  govemmeuG  and  after  account  of  the  height  of  the  clilfs,  the.  tvciglu 
having  reduced  the  province  ^f  |a?g3r  in  nomo  un«|  untnanftgeablene«s  of  tlra  ikxes..  heavily 
degree  to  ^objfiigaHdh  and  drd^iy fiy  hk  head-  hrnded  as  they  were  with  men  ami  arms,  and 
strong  and  terrible  dee imuttv  femlvrit  t$  fitush  the  dithciihv  of  controlling  them  in  their  grad 
the  work  by  .tV»e>*tdrthination  of  th£*£  robber*,  ual  bat  perilous  ii Ascent.  At  longlh,  lmwo,r«f1iUe 
He  recordingly  organiyedi  quite  an  army,  and  weak  wa*  ai*i_yornpli*heJ.  The  group*  of  arm- 
BiarebAil  thes'e  IniHeBtf  desperadewn?  with  ed  men  let  down  by  this  frighlful  machinery,  at 

mdjS  pjrfpitntThir  and  formality,  5c«  if  he  had  Jrrigi it  found  th^nvselves  eppuaite  to  the  enhances 
kern  going  in  attack  the  garrison  nf  .**  walled  j to  the  v^aves.  The  robbers  TotreAted  into  the  in- 
and  Ibftifted  city-  tmor  of  them.  The  soldiery  rlarnlH*T€?d  out.  ot 

xjouiuf'  #vrn  Tit*  stouHtfKfe.  : their  boxes  by  means  of  the  chains  by  which 

■The:  €&<**  which  th<g>  rohbi'rfs  f-cciipW  were  they  were  suspended,  and  attacked  the  robbers 
_ vtifi- > rriih  ihe  Irjind  and  reckless  fury  n>»co«*arily  in- 
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the;  pr*f/ijuc£4  ihemselvei,  .scNdd  (^>TWu«ly  fie  »cJve$  up  $t$  p risw>er*  Btif  the  greater  portion^ 

• tfca.  .vx*\y  a I ter  n at  i ve . cither  because they distrusted  the  wneerity  o-f 

They  attacked  the  rohheFS  f»ret  % t!art«  and  thcoifer.or  because  they  had  bceonrer  so  tm- 
4frawsf  which  they  threw  at  random  into  the  pkuuihly  enraged  against  thei7  enemies  by  the 
iUrk  rerivs*ies  »>f  the  eiivenis,  aiui  thenj  yfflAttrin#  combat  of  the  prec<nih?g  riay,  rdfii*«?d  tty'yield* 
a htile  way  in,  they  ametl  wurh  ..their  pole^opkj}  and  consequently  when  the  morning  returned, 
this  Toretdokt  ami  xcmfct  tUric^ 4j/-rhfc >&idie3rsv  the  soldiers  w;i*re  ardumj ,f tmt^irtww( jib#  aitaoriu. 
and  aft  that  were  within  their  dV* and  now  to . ehottf /jjrtr  inurcy.  A rmm  furiou* 

»ng  them  forw  ard,  impelled  them  ow  Hie  brink  and  desperate,  though  protracted  combat.  ensutid- 
of  the  precipice  M .the  nmuili  $ MW.  i^yerns,  The  soldier*  brohghf  fagots  and  torches,  ami 
down  upon  the  rock*  below  Jt  >va*  bijrt  a fcmi&ll  built  fire*  in  the  Mouths  of  the  <oyev.  and  fhjw* 
portion,  however,  of  the  bamtuii  that  could  be  pushed  the  buriung  mhteriaJs  m with  Ui*hr  poire, 
thus  seized.  The  remainder  drew  back  two  the  in  order  to  drive  out  or  suffocate  the  robbers  by 
'mteMp*  af  their  gloomy  dwellings,  where  the  smoke  of  the  htt'  The  csvek  communicafeii 
yhey  ibu ght  like  beasts  of  prey  in  thWr  dons,  with  each  other,  it  seems*  in  their  inferior  chant- 
This  sUraitgc  combat  continued  till  nightfall-  here,  and  there  were  also  opening#  from  them 
lire  Soldiers  then  withdrew  froto  the  contest — • above  communicating  with  the  air.  'Thw  uyie 
vomo  to  the  mouth*  of  the  caves,  mmst  id  the  filled,  too,  in  many  parte  with  stores  of  foci 
and  some  to  the  cliffs  above — and  all  food*  and  chVtjhing,.  wjhicb  fohned  iwa  more 
waited  fur  the  rnorping.  or  less  cumhufiilble.  The  fire  look  in  ‘theee. 

In  lifu*  me^h  6mr.  Rynkh  tired  of  3 conflict  e*»  ifeojiW  from  U>e Hunting  amif  spread  rap- 

yruek  and  lor  whic.fi  there  seeincdv  pit  .reover,  illly  among  *«•.,  that  the  whole  *«Witf  of 

no  pfospeet  of  any  speedy  tWmitUiium,  re*olv*d  the  cavern*’  wa>  a.mn  hi  led  with,  smoke  prui 
io  make  inreitury*  tv  the  lobber*  with.  p view  J ftnme,  dr  V/kIi  Vg.iUpt  ^utfor^ting^rtitk  The 
lo  rtHlino  thestnrggjv  Ho  arftohUugjy  sent  j Mbhefs  fodght  afip&pryote.W  tc.  d^yr 
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writings  of  the  ancient  historians,  it  is  perhaps 
somewhat  difficult  to  decide.  The  story,  how- 
ever, of  the  combat  in  the  caves  between  the 
soldiers  of  Herod  and  the  robbers  is  confirmed 
by  whatever  of  corroboration  there  may  be  in 
the  actual  existence  of  caves  answering  exactly 
to  the  conditions  of  the  narrative,  as  seen  and 
described  by  travelers  who  visit  the  locality  at 
the  present  day.  One  of  the  groups  of  these 
caverns  presents  the  appearance  of  having  form- 
ed once  an  extensive  and  well-defended  fortress. 
The  entrances  are  high  up  among  the  cliffs  of 
the  rocks,  and  are  defended  by  walls  built  up  in 
front  of  them,  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  all 
admission,  except  through  a narrow  portal.  The 
path  leading  up  to  this  portal  is  so  narrow  and 
steep,  and  so  difficult  of  access,  as  to  be  easily 
defended  by  a very  small  force  from  above, 
against  any  number  of  assailants  attempting  to 
ascend  from  below.  The  caverns  themselves, 
when  explored  and  examined  within,  are  found 
to  have  been  artificially  enlarged,  and  are  united 
with  each  other  by  passages  cut  from  one  to 
the  other  in  the  rock.  There  are  several  deep 
cisterns,  too,  within  the  caverns,  with  conduits 
for  filling  them,  by  means  of  the  water  percolat- 
ing through  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  or  flowing 
in  streamlets  down  the  mountains  after  showers 
of  rain.  In  a word,  these  subterranean  chambers, 
thodgh  silent  and  deserted  now,  have  evidently, 
in  former  times,  answered  the  purpose  of  shel- 
tering and  protecting  numerous  and  well-organ- 
ized bands  of  wild  and  desperate  men.  The 
traveler  who  penetrates  to  the  spot,  climbs  the 
steep  and  sharp  turning-path  that  leads  up  to  the 
entrance,  and  explores  with  hesitation  and  dread 
the  winding  passages  which  lead  him  in.  There, 
as  he  wakes  with  his  voice  the  echoes  that  slum- 
ber among  the  vaulted  roofs  above  him,  and  looks 
down  into  the  dark  and  damp  cisterns  that  open 
below,  his  mind  is  oppressed  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  wonder  and  awe.  And  when  at  length 
he  comes  out  again  to  the  light  of  day,  he  stands 
upon  the  rude  parapet  built  to  defend  the  portal, 
and,  looking  down  upon  the  fertile  valley  below 
him — with  its  fields,  its  orchards,  its  gardens, 
its  hamlets,  and  its  smiling  rivulet  meandering 
peacefully  toward  the  sea — pictures  to  his  im- 
agination the  desperate  affrays,  and  the  terrible 
storms  of  carnage  and  destruction  of  which  the 
now  quiet  and  peaceful  valley  has  often  been  the 
scene.  He  re-peoples  the  caverns  with  the  sav- 
age desperadoes  that  once  inhabited  them,  and 
reconstructs  the  encampments  which  were  mar- 
shaled against  them  in  the  green  and  fertile 
valley  below. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

The  most  full  and  formal  of  the  various  dis- 
courses which  our  Saviour  delivered  to  his  disci- 
ples, was  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — a discourse 
which,  as  it  was  delivered  almost  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  public  ministrations,  and 
as  it  contained  a very  complete  and  systematic 
summary  of  the  views  of  moral  duty  which  he 
came  to  inculcate  upon  men,  may  be  considered 
as  the  great  original  and  fundamental  exposition 


of  the  principles  of  Christianity.  This  discourse 
has  been  read  more,  and  has  exerted  a greatef 
influence  upon  mankind,  in  an  infinite  degree, 
than  any  other  address  that  was  ever  delivered 
to  a human  congregation.  The  doctrines  which 
were  advanced  in  it  were  almost  wholly  new,  and 
the  promulgation  of  them  to  man  marked  an  era, 
as  it  were,  in  the  moral  history  of  the  race.  The 
highest  moral  excellence  had  been  previously 
supposed  to  consist  in  a certain  exaltation  and 
loftiness  of  spirit,  in  stoical  indifference  to  grief 
and  pain,  and  in  the  courage  and  resolution  dis- 
played in  resenting  injuries  and  retaliating 
wrongs.  Jesus,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
announced,  with  a point,  and  a terseness,  and  a 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  illustration  that  has  never 
been  surpassed,  a very  different  system.  He  por- 
trayed the  moral  beauty  of  a quiet,  gentle,  un- 
pretending, self-distrusting  spirit — a spirit  of 
patience  under  suffering,  of  forgiveness  under  a 
sense  of  injury  and  wrong,  of  forbearance  and 
charity  in  view  of  the  faults  and  failings  of  other 
men,  and  of  humble  faith  and  trust  in  God  for  all 
earthly  and  heavenly  happiness.  We  have  been 
accustomed  so  long  to  the  inculcation  of  these 
sentiments,  that  at  the  present  day  we  do  not 
easily  conceive  of  the  interest  and  the  surprise 
which  the  novelty  of  them  must  have  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  an- 
nounced them,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  great 
convocation  on  the  mountain.  The  very  first 
sentences  of  the  discourse,  which  presented  in 
the  most  striking  manner,  and  without  any  pre- 
face or  introduction  whatever,  the  new  spirit 
which  was  to  pervade  and  characterize  his  in- 
structions, must  have  arrested  universal  atten- 
tion, and  produced  universal  surprise : 

“ Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ; for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

41  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  ; for  they  shall 
be  comforted. 

44  Blessed  are  the  meek ; for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth. 

44  Blessed  are  they  that  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness ; for  they  shall  be  filled.” 

The  place  which  tradition  points  out,  at  the 
present  day,  as  the  spot  where  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  was  delivered,  is  two  or  three  miles 
distant  from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  west  of 
Tiberias.  It  is  a mountain,  or  rather  hill,  near 
a village  called  Hattin.  The  elevation  is  a sort 
of  ridge,  extending  in  an  eastern  and  western 
direction,  and  terminating  in  two  rounded  sum- 
mits, one  at  each  end.  These  two  summits, 
which  are  generally  seen  together  from  the  vari- 
ous points  of  view  along  the  roads  in  the  vicinity, 
are  called  the  Homs  of  Hattin*  by  the  Arabs  who 
inhabit  the  country.  The  Christians  call  the 
whole  elevation  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes — the 
term  referring  to  the  blessings  pronounced  by 
Jesus  on  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  in  the  commencement  of  his  discourse. 
The  form  of  the  mountain  is  remarkable  for  the 
* See  map  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
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circumstance  that  it  is  only  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high  on  the  northern  side,  while  it  is  about  four 
hundred  feet  high  on  the  southern  side.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  it  stands  on  the  margin  of 
an  elevated  plain,  which  extends  to  a consider- 
able distance  from  it  to  the  northward,  so  that  in 
approaching  it  on  that  side  the  summit  is  attain- 
ed by  ascending  a very  gentle  elevation.  On 
reaching  the  summit,  however,  the  observer  looks 
down  upon  a widely- extended  and  magnificent 
view  of  plains  and  valleys  to  the  southward,  far 
below  him. 

There  is  a level  area  upon  the  top  of  the  mount- 
ain, between  the  two  horns,  very  suitable  in 
form  and  position  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
vast  concourse  which  assembled  to  hear  the  dis- 
course of  the  Saviour.  The  distance  too  of  the 
locality  from  the  lake,  and  the  convenience  of  ac- 
cess to  it  from  the  shore,  make  it  not  improbable 
that  this  was  really  the  ground  to  which  Jesus 
withdrew  with  the  multitudes,  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  them.  There  is,  however,  after  all, 
no  positive  evidence  of  the  fact,  except  in  an 
ancient  tradition  which  testifies  to  it ; and  this 
tradition  can  be  traced  back  only  about  eight 
hundred  years.  There  is  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  a monument  on  the  spot,  to  confirm  the  tra- 
dition, except  one  small  ruin  on  the  eastern  horn, 
which  some  persons  have  supposed  is  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  chapel.  Perhaps,  however, 
after  all,  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  ancient 
tradition  in  respect  to  this  mountain  is  true,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  spot 
around  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  which 
claims  to  have  been  the  ground  where  the  great 
discourse  was  spoken 

CAPERNAUM. 

Travelers  who  go  in  modem  times  to  explore 
the  sacred  localities  in  the  environs  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  take  great  interest  in  the  attempt  to 
identify  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Capernaum, 
which  was  the  scene  of  so  many  of  our  Saviour's 
most  important  public  ministrations.  The  local- 
ity of  Tiberias  speaks  for  itself — the  ancient 
town  having  continued  to  occupy  substantially 
the  same  spot,  under  substantially  the  same 
name,  to  the  present  day.  In  respect  to  Caper- 
naum, however,  the  case  is  widely  different.  The 
name  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  not  even  a tradi- 
tion of  its  sound  can  be  traced  on  any  spot  in  all 
the  region.  It  is  left,  therefore,  to  the  ingenuity 
of  tourists  and  geographers  to  determine,  by  the 
result  of  research  and  learned  speculations,  which 
of  the  various  groups  of  ruins  which  are  now 
found  on  the  northwestern  shores  of  the  lake 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient town. 

By  referring  to  the  map  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  the  reader  will  observe  that  at 
Tiberias  the  mountains  shut  in  close  to  the  sea, 
leaving  for  the  site  of  the  city  only  a very  narrow 
space  between  them  and  the  margin  of  the  water. 
The  coast  continues  to  be  of  this  character  for 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  northward  of  Tiberias, 
to  Magdala,  where  the  lowland  space  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  widens,  and  forms  quite 


an  extended  plain  of  smooth  and  fertile  land, 
which  is  about  four  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  in  its  widest  part  is  nearly  three  miles 
broad.  This  plain  formed  the  ancient  land  of 
Genesareth,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  sacred 
narratives. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  plain,  there 
stands  at  the  present  day  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
khan , a sort  of  inn,  such  as  were  built  in  formei 
times  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  caravans  and  companies  of  travelers. 
Near  the  khan  is  a large  fountain,  which  gushes 
copiously  out  from  beneath  a mass  of  rocks,  and 
is  overshaded  by  a large  and  ancient  fig  tree. 
It  is  from  this  fig  tree,  in  fact,  or  from  some  one 
of  its  progenitors  which  grew  before  it  upon  the 
spot,  that  the  fountain  derives  its  name,  being 
called  in  the  Arabic  tongue  Ain-et-Tin,  which 
means,  Fountain  of  the  Fig  Tree.  The  name  of 
the  ruined  inn  is  Khan  Minyeh.*  The  situa- 
tion of  the  khan  and  of  the  fountain  are  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful,  the  fountain  being  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  khan  back  a little  way 
among  the  hills.  A stream  of  water,  supplied  by 
the  fountain,  runs  off  to  the  sea,  its  banks  adorn- 
ed with  a beautiful  and  luxuriant  fringe  of 
vegetation.  The  plain  of  Genesareth  too,  which 
extends  southwardly  from  the  spot,  is  fertile  and 
rich,  and  its  flocks  and  herds,  its  groves  ^nd 
gardens,  and  its  waving  fields  of  grain,  present 
at  the  present  day  a charming  picture.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  khan  are  mounds  of 
ancient  ruins,  now  entirely  dilapidated  and  un- 
intelligible, except  so  far  as  they  indicate  the 
former  existence  of  a town  upon  the  spot.  This 
is  one  of  the  sites  that  claim  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  the  ancient  Capernaum. 

* If  now  we  continue  our  course  along  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  sea,  we  find  the  mountains 
shutting  in  upon  it  again,  and  that  so  closely  as 
scarcely  to  allow  room  for  the  road.  In  fact, 
the  point  represented  on  the  map  as  projecting 
into  the  lake  just  north  of  the  Fountain  of  the 
Fig  Tree  is  a high  and  rocky  promontory,  which 
is  only  passable  on  the  seaward  side  by  means  of 
a narrow  and  difficult  path  hewn  in  the  rock,  at 
some  distance  above  the  water.  Beyond  the 
promontory  the  road  passes  several  small  valleys 
with  fountains  and  streams  flowing  from  them, 
some  of  which  are  so  copious  that  the  power 
which  they  furnish  is  used  for  driving  mills. 
The  land  here  rises  far  less  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  and  the  road  built  upon  the  slope  of  it  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  shore  until  at  last  the  trav- 
eler arrives  at  another  remarkable  group  of  ruins 
called  Tell  Hum.  These  ruins  are  situated  upon 
a sort  of  swell  of  land  projecting  slightly  into 
the  lake — the  land  behind  them  rising  by  a grad- 
ual and  gentle  acclivity  toward  the  mountains 
above.  The  road  passes  to  the  westward  of  the 
ruins,  so  that  the  traveler  who  wishes  to  explore 
them  must  leave  his  path  and  turn  down  to  the 
right  toward  the  sea. 

The  ruins  are  very  extensive.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  the  foundations  and  fallen  walls  ol 

* See  the  map  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
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ancient  dwelling*,  with  many  hewn  stones  and 
sculptured  pilasters,  columns,  and  capitals,  which 
evidently  once  formed  a part  of  some  public  edi- 
fice of  an  extended  and  imposing  character. 
One  of  these  edifices,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion which  Robinson  gives  of  the  ruin*  of  it, 
must  have  been  a very  costly  and  magnificent 
structure.  He  measured  one  hundred  and  five 
feet  along  the  northern  wall  of  it,  and  eighty 
feet  along  the  western,  and  was  not  then 
certain  that  he  had  obtained  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  structure  ; while 
the  ground,  over  and  around 
this  shore,  was  covered  with 
sculptured  entablatures  and 
panels,  ornamented  friezes, 
and  beautiful  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, ail  very  elaborately  form- 
ed. The  material  is  a species 
of  marble. 

There  is  a sort  of  tradition, 
which  can  be  traced  back 
now  nearly  a thousand  years, 
that  these  mine  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Caper- 
naum The  site  of  Khan  Min- 
yeh  corresponds  more  closely 
with  the  various  allusions  to 
the  situation  of  the  town, 
contained  in  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, while  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  the  testimony  of  a 
tolerably  ancient  tradition, 
which  in  respect  to  a locality 
seldom  errs,  in  favor  of  Tell 
Hum  The  evidence  being 
thus  so  nearly  equally  bal- 
anced, each  reader  may  be  perhaps  allowed 
the  privilege  which  every  traveler  takes,  of  de- 
ciding between  the  two  localities,  as  his  taste 
and  fancy  may  dictate.  The  situation  of  Khan 
Minyeh  is  beautiful,  tying  as  it  does  under  the 
shelter  of  gentle  and  well  wooded  hills,  and 
at  the  same  time  on  the  verge  of  a rich  and 
populous  plain.  The  ruins  of  Tell  Hum,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  sublime.  They  occupy  a wild  and 
romantic  solitude  They  repose  in  solemn  lone- 
liness on  their  sea-beaten  hill,  with  wild  and  des- 
olate mountains  rising  behind  them,  and  closely 
hemming  them  in.  Jn  fact  the  aspect  of  the 
place  at  the  present  day  is  inexpressibly  desolate 
and  gloomy.  Ancient  ruins  in  a solitary  place, 
and  especially  on  the  margin  of  solitary  waters, 
have  always  a very  mournful  expression ; but 
the  solemn  melancholy  which  mingles  with  the 
meditations  of  the  traveler  who  sits  at  evening 
among  the  nameless  and  forgotten  ruins  of  this 
lonely  hill,  becomes  a far  deeper  feeling  than 
the  sadness  which  such  scenes  as  these  usually 
inspire. 

THE  SEA  Of  OAT.II.EE  AT  THE  PRESENT  IUV. 

ft  is  only  a mournful  and  melancholy  train 
of  thought,  indeed,  that  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  can  awaken  in  the  mind  of 
the  traveler  who  visits  it  at  the  present  day,  so 
great  have  been  the  changes  which  time  has 


wrought  upon  all  pertaining  to  it,  and  so  en- 
tirely have  all  that  constituted  its  life  arid  charm 
in  former  ages,  now  disappeared.  The  mount- 
ains and  sea  remain  it  is  true  ; and  the  city  of 
Tiberias,  so  far  as  the  fate  I concussions  of  an 
earthquake,  which  a few  years  ago  agitated  all 
the  region,  have  spared  its  walls  and  its  dwell- 
ings, still  remains.  Almost  all  else,  however, 
which  adorned  and  distinguished  the  shores  of 
the  sea  in  ancient  times  is  scattered  and  gone 
The  population  which  formerly  filled  the  plains 


the  ska. 

and  hill  sides  has  almost  disappeared.  One  sol- 
itary sail  which  modem  travelers  sometimes 
speak  of  as  visible  upon  the  lake  when  they  are 
descending  the  steep  and  rugged  path  which 
leads  them  down  the  mountain  side  toward  Tibe- 
rias, is  all  that  Temains  to  represent  the  fleets 
of  boats  and  vessels  which  once  lined  its  shores 
Instead  of  wealth,  cultivation,  and  prosperit  y,  we 
now  see.  poverty,  desolation,  and  solitude.  There 
are  rich  plains  loaded  with  a luxuriant  but  use- 
less vegetation,  lonely  valleys,  forsaken  both  by 
the  shepherd  and  his  flocks,  and  instead  of  busy 
villages  and  thriving  towns  only  mounds  of 
desolate  ruins,  the  very  names  of  which  are  for 
gotten.  It  is,  however,  only  man  that  has 
changed  *,  Nature  remains  the  same.  The  mount- 
ains, the  valleys,  the  plains,  and  the  sea  arc,  in 
themselves,  the  same  as  ever  ; 3nd  they  form, 
as  the  traveler  looks  down  upon  them  from  any 
of  the  elevations  above,  the  same  enchanting 
picture  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery.  Even 
the  fountain  of  Ermnaus,  which  was  the  mean* 
perhaps  of  first  attracting  human  inhabitants  to 
that  spot,  still  continues  its  ceaseless  and  un- 
changeable flow — issuing  from  the  rocks  with 
the  same  bountiful  supply  which  U furnished  in 
the  days  of  Abraham,  and  sending  forth  the 
same  smoking  streamlets  across  the  beach  to 
the  sea. 
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H?  *<  jjtP&S  bK^'NK 

TH  tt  m AT  . ..' 

MOT  :5jtoto  ago*  toe ship  Antovs 

l\  ww  a noted  vcWX.  M anyWre  Ui*.  strange 
ttoric#  told  ntibipU'. and  d^nrd.  ^otwwfn  too 
capfnw  Am]  the ‘ p sssengere  * ptonptotoa  wpe* 
|mblt«ho4  giving  diflerent  vr^:un-  m tho  facts, 
ami  somfc  very  cutimnr  <jto^ttoAgoTk\v  were  im 
*6ired  nt  the  cburge.s  inadfj  both  j>;irtios.  It 
appeared  adw»mia«t  of  tlVc^  imsCfijg^nii 

«4tu  weto  for:  the  robst  part  xhtelligtoit  and  re- 
Kpectohio  AnieriCc^n^^  tbai.  vn^  trvc  vnyago  ttf  the 
AntCur  t o f^evl i£Hrn . tfaetr  tr^Atment  hy  ih?  enp- 
:.  . moi  -tvod  eppresKVve  h)  too  oVifume  V 

ihnt.  Mbre  they  were  three  wefefcs  from  port,  he 
hud  reduced  theoi  atom*!  to  a state  of  Atotolute 
• starvation ; and,  in consequence  of'die  vk>i cnee 
of  hie  etovddet,  which,  they  ollo^d  t was  with- 

out esueo  nr  pnjvoeation  on  their  p&rfj  th&f  con- 
sidered their  livesEwkugBFod,  sml  rernkod  upon 
making  &n  appeal  fobhitf  removal  at  the  fid ft  of 
Rio.  Oit  the  arrival  df  the.  M-s**d  m fiin,  the 
captain  was  sroiitfmnl  be  tow  the  American  t'un- 
sill.  oiid  pformUfitedtd  he  imuirw  by  \ ip>  evidence 
of  six  p)vv*Ac;.ms  amfhy  t bo  totUitomy*  d£i  tegc 
majorit  y of  Mu*  passengers  U woe  dwrgvd,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  paWen^e.f#  wore  dkor* 
derly,  m at  indue,  and  u^ivefoafcto ; That  they 
Ixnd.  entered  into  a conspiracy  ngaiUAt  the  cnptmn, 
and  in  testifying  to  hU  itistouly  w'ern  gwdty  of 
perjury.  The  examination  of  the  e:>#e  occupied 
itoyeral  weeks  before  ih$  American  Co  visa! ; vub 
uuhnouH  testimony  was  taken  on  both  side.v,  the 
ffuy4tjdii  «itbuutto<l  ip  American  Mlnktcfj 
io  the  Britiali  Con^uJ,  ax»jd  to  the  pHuicipal  mer- 
rhonts  of  Hio,  all  of  whom  goiifcnrred  hi  the 
upinion  litar,  yircuio stances,  there  wa^ 

hat  pn^.ptopui  ci^M  to  pursue,  which  waa,  to 
fexnxjiV!?  thr>  ^ptAiil  l^nrn  the  c/*xmna»d  of  thp 
vessel  He  -was  swcordingfi  dejx»)sed  hy  thft 
American  Cooeul,  and  a pew  r.apum  pieced  in 
tins  c^wmimd  Thk  wfw  reg^nkd  by  tire  prpv 
c/pai  m^rch^ite  ofKeWYork  a*  an  arhitrary  ex- 
«rciee  u(  Autlidx*jfj>  ttriWiUTli/ited  by  UW  xtrpre- 

■ «^c«r4urg  to  Aut  M Cdn.jpmiw,  In  itio  yetir 

tSfirt,  hy  ttftfpof  amt  JrMHa  or  the 

D»j»?ria  Catin  onbe  Somticrn 'i)n4tfic»t:  iiT'Svc* ' Ywk. 


cedertt,  nnd  » to^mpriAf  W/iR  addreiised  by  them 
to  the  ^ |h©  t#- 

m oval  of  th«  Oonsuh  A pew  administmtion  had 
juat  come  vv:«irf  ihfc  Consul  wm  to- 

nipted^  oatonRlbly  on  iht  ifbixvnd  ofthe  consplidnito 
made  ogafrhd  ffttn  u but,  iiissmueh  ak  ^ttttie  fpw 
other  offieark  of  the  gby^mmenL  m'ro  remo^iwit 
at  the  eame  time  without  such  ground,  it  may  he 
inferred  tluit  a-dilference  to  political  opinion  had 
dome  weight  with  the  administration. 

It  ia  riot- my  intenfioti  now  to  go  into  any  ar 
giiinem  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  thifc  case  ; the 
time  hi/iy  fconw  when  justice  will  tie  done  to  the 
injured*  Mid  it  remaina  fur  higher  authority  than 
my  self  to  meet  it  out  J have  ittirtply  i o aefenoto^ 
edge,  with  a ftU^re  '4  the  othum  Testing  npcm 
in^,  that  I wns  dhe  fhe  rebeHtobiK  pu««ett^« 
in  *h«  Auteui  ;My  compan(op«  to  lrnahk  flu  fer 
honored  me  with  their  fconfiifeiicc  of  to  p\e  rue 
cltorge  Pi  the  case.  I was  unfciurncd  in  ia*y<  y»<t 
}Vfi«>3e»$ed  soinv  ^Npcnence  to  ; ^nd.  W- 

ileving  ‘that  the  live#  of  all  on  Iioard  depended 
upon  getting  rid  of  a »ie6p^rate  and  insane  cap* 
.truth  Aided  to  the  beat  of  fny  ability  in  having  a 
new  otlke  r placed  in  the  comma  ml.  To  the 
chaOgdTltos  made,  unftireseen  in  its  results,.  ] nw  e 
toy  ovewilul  vied  to  totrkbmd  of  Jn^n  Femandii;  s.. 

ft  vea*  the  inientiofl  of  onr  ,hr«t  eaptmn  to  fcuneh 
At  YilpPfttiiso  for  & supply  of  tosti  pfovififan*. 
Itt;  the  ^flip's  papers  fhi»  waf  the  only  port  de* 
e%?«ded  on  th&  Picific  4dp^  ytxeep1  Frtbto 
totoo  llew  eonvifiander,  Captain  Brooks, 
AissWnpdlhe  to^pphaibjlity  'nit  leariiig  th*  choice 
buty^eoti  fralp»roi«o  and  another  ptirt,  to]  the 
j[?ajHty  1 1 wrast  put  to  the  vote,  and  d told  to I 

that  yi-c  ahvmld  proceed  to  fklbo,  <a  that  we 
might  pass  to  sight  nf  diran  Ferirandex,  and  barn 
an  opportunity  of  ritottog  Lima.  ^ the  Citv  of 
thoKiog^* 

Earfy^ on  th4  morning p( the  19th  of  VS4P, 

we'rtiaito  ib«  jiesic  to ' Massa  Tierra,  bear- 

ibg  WiN.Wi,  dkisnt  aeventy  jtniles  The  weather 
waa  mifd  and  cieur,  AA  tho  stun  row,  it  toll  calm, 
and  the  stop  lay  nearly  motioidesH.  A light  blire 
spot,  wdree;  higher  than  a bundppike,  ws»  all  that 
appeared  in  the  borhim.  It  inrght  have  ptowe.d 
fur  a dojid,  but  far  the  toatiiyctTie.RS  hf  *t#  oat- 
Hne.  Wcajy  of  the  ghles  w'e  had  encountered 
oflfCapfe  Horn,  It  vra«  A pleasant  Ihing  to  see  a s>poi 
of  earth  c.4iee  morev  and  th«rre  waa  not  a son]  on 
] Ward  but  felt  a iIcMretogo  ashore.  For  eortic  day  * 


CRDS^BfB 


with  ibr^e  ehefer*  jmfihrd  otT  from  the  ship  The 
heat  was  only  tvvttoly-two  feet  tag  and  an  eighth 
«if  an  inch  thick : it  was  mftde  of  sheet- iron  and 
was  very  narrow  anil  rrhtik.  Most  of  «£,. except 
myself  and  a whalemen  named  Paxton,  were 
unused  to  rowmo.fciythca  the  prospect  of  reach  f. 
ing  land  depended  <1  good  deal  upon  the  day  re* 


marking  calm,  arpl  upon  fceepi ng  the  boat  trim- 
med.; the  gunwales  being.  urtiv  ton  inched  om 
of  tire  water 


»,t  avuvi,  rue  siur. 

^horo  wa*  m>  excuse  foy  this  Tikjt' pffiftr.  *5d&: 
that  taaiiafde  j hirst  for  novelty  \v)«tdi  ill  e>;r : 
pcrionco  to*  some  orient  niter  tlm  Itamioriy  <u  n 
Wife.  voyage  J will  only  *ay,  in  Tt  jjirO  fo  mr* 
*ei f.  that  I wsefob  .ffe  •itfea*. of  a 

ramble  in  the  intrt <0  ef  * of  f Ipbuysou  Cru****?  Vo 
» 1 1 i > j U pf  risk  ai  all.  If  there <kmgiT  ii  mere 
ly  served  to  givo  xo^t  totim  adventum 

Bv  a naltu;Uthm  c^f  tfvo  dbunfifc  and  «?Tir  rats 
of  gntni?.  we  expected,  by  much'  the  Jurcl  by  siin- 
down  or  j soon.  •ifti'T  ,*  and  then  unr  plan  was  to 
make  a-  tent  of  ijig  hdat-pmil.  and  sleep  under  it 
>ill  rnonbug.  when  by  rising,  early  we  though* 
\v p mold  take  a run  xivoriiio  Wknul.  ami  perhaps 
get  .some  fruit  and  vegetables  fly  that  time,; 
should  a light  bre'exe  spring  dp  during  the  (uglo. 
we  thought  if  likely  the  ^iup  would  be  well  tip 
bjr  th^  lanjl,  aVd‘  wo.  cm>M  pull  our  ond  get  bit 
board  without  diifioujty  llcfore  long  w feiintl 
th/0  distance*  rjro  very  deceptive  in  these  lati- 
tudes where  the  atiuoHphcre  is  so  clear:  for  not- 
withstaticljng  t he  sbi t emm d tff.tfe  captain  ifcat-hy 
tlie  reckoning  \yeyyere>fyenfy  mile?*  from  I ami, 
we  believed  that  he  Only  told  us  so  to  deter  us 
from  goiog,.ripd  that  n-ewere  not  much  more 
than  halt’ _$utt  djemnee  In  rowing:  we  ipade  a 
thvikiop. y>f  Po r number,  taking  turns  or  wateho* 
of;  HU  ho\tr  ^e;eh  lire  otfrs,  so  as  to  share  the 
fairly  iinder  Way,  with  a JrrioOth  sea 
& pWaa?rnt  day  hepvre  u«,  we  hemune  exceeds 
ittgty-  utttwy  M 1 he  expense  of  our  felb3w*ftaseu- 
gWr*  whom  We  had  left  in  the  «htp  to  drift  about 
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in  tor  calm,  amt  "it  siTorded  »3*  much  diverjiimfto 
think  how  t toy  W an  Id  bedivappjtoTf  ed  *:  pop  h rul- 
ing tb-d  w*  were  to  vvmfjsi-  totout  ftomrfAshore. 
lieto?  tong,  5vc  hnd  satiiw  to  toiito  *aitotoy6f?  tourfc 
Hguto  »;>  Ihe  ship  ; w hich  gfu-fe-to  pmv^  ifet  up- 
pafoMly  t i tr:  jumsi  unfori umle sH* to  tom  toarj  so 
than  those  who  seen*'  to  be  uvuW'd  l,f  rucum- 
Htariiivsv 

A*  noon  wo  took  a lunch,  and  rotroshcd  mtr- 
«»*{vfi>;  Willi  a drink  of  water  tol.  round  VVto  had 
rtUcva  gOPii  supply  of  cigars  whitovwwtfnmkjd 
wi iti  great  mjlsh  artv'r  invr  \ni\\ ; and  f thtoklhm^ 

myct  w«4  h happier  fci  ttikii  fe  wer**  tor  Hit* 
tiftlP  Still  waa  hilt  tol  thr 

htor&/m  ft  iyti#  blue  and  toto  :to;;  tfin  diati&Wh’ 
itoti  dpptj-rantly  h>)t  titticb  higher  itinp  Wtoto  w* 

rf?*\y  th  frnm  navsttooruj  : froU)  which  -we  ipv 
tor.rnUhHt  riupe  rnirn  ho  * ourrr:m;aorUug  against 
IH.  f ho  Yrdyo*  Won  baft  <iuUu.  yet  wu  siiciuod 

w Ito  from  the  land  a*  whop  wc  started 

g-  to  rfiw  upon  the’  water 
to?trhto*tod  puT^toul  to  caiyh  ibe  hrerxp,  jjjprpT  ftopto 
thnf  jfrtotped to«  un*  or  two  knots,  ar»  I mu  r.  With 
songs  and  anecdote*  we  passed  the  time  pfea«- 
aiiHv  tifi  3 iv m ...  when  we  cnurHy  1#$  sight  v»f 
tte  % r^-l  priitnn,  tiio  whatomaru.ndw  pi* mil  up 
it?  tlto  hrnjt  to  tike  sn  <ib»erv*«i(ton  of  the  land 
TltofrvwW  a tow  tnotp  pen&s  m togldy  VhP  Mid- 
dle pmsfv,  which  5vas  tire  first  we  made,  began  to 


a mi  aedurginw  them  intolly  through  tlte  air,  w h i to 
ft  w/toned  torn!  fchvivketl,  like  ih#  dread  spin!  of 
ifeofottotv  . 


t»oAi  }jy  X ^fdKM 

Every  one  of  us  ruWered  torn n iu  tW  limit  |i> 

ktjep  to*r  h churned  The  ?pf*y  washed  or  or  \>* 
fearfully.  and  the  sail  jghouk  «o  in  the  wind,  toss 
tug  !»•(  go  ?lh  tliet  wc*  thought -U  would  tear  the 
maat  out  . At  This  timr  we  W.’fe  about  three 
tod  guys  from  tho  S.E.  end  of  the  iHlnnrh  > fiich 
was  the  Tieflfpat  ppinVlFmn  fit  sight  ;A»  the  eldud 
«p toad  to?  the  aUraeiion  of  (he  (andr  the  »Uoto 
island  hecAine  wrapt  in  a dark  shroud  ofnu^t, 
and  in  half  an  hour  wc  could  dtocem  nothing  hut 
the  glwro  of  the  atorni  around  uW,  v?  i>  bopg! 
du-wn  lowartl  the  darkest  part  mV  ihg  toe.  Chtr 
lamp  was  now  qutmobed  l)v  a hv,ftvy  r 

hiVng  unalde  dtotingoieh  the  pyiipto  nf  th& 
compass,  we  were  fentfKil  w£  . sliouid  mi^s  the 
island,  and  to:  carried  *,dt  90  far  that  wiy  chulvt 
ucvm  TcaelVit  again  AViunu  vf « there  was  v. 
toe  tfr*'d  to’ h^ui  m ouf  vhegt  ; teif  a sudden 
AVTikiug  *to  »HV»v’ Hi?  i^aV  toy  oyer  till  she  huriej 
Wr^UovvfdeH,  OTid  I he  sea  broke  toVmly  »y^rr  h*>r 
•toe  vhde,  sift!  the  c?ew  at  the  game  time  *prm g* 
itlg  ^ ii  towlV  to  the  wealheir  «ide.  to  haianc^ 
fenmifilt  hi*r  t>wr  sudden  ly»  w thai  it  mtVri- 
rte  tor  were  'not  copiizcd  | which,  had.  It  l\a‘p- 
rjrme.f  so  0*r  out  at  ,*e&  in  the  darkne?^,  w»ou{(! 
have  mmto  an  end  of  b«  - IndeeiU  it  was  &#  mw^fi 
as  We  coil, hi  do,  by  hajmg  continnallj,  tn 
hcV  eytow  tndmeta  we  expecunl  to  h* 

huTitoJ  in  < watery  grave  For  the  reason  that 
wg^fered  Jd?e  titto  or  current,  which ->ei  Against 
in.  plight  carry  un  off  hevotid  rc^  V»  of  the  lami. 

Id,  thiuking 


wc  kept  up  pur  sail  a*  long 
that  while  We  made  headway  toward  tbr  e v jj 
tho  island,  we  increased  our  chance  + 

Moreover  WO  kuowvtt  wa^  four  humtoeit  milen*  4<t 
the  coast  of  ChiU.  uud  we  toid  neiifiet  wat^i  zit\r 
jirov)ri«*ns  I elf  At  (>«*sv  our  position 
ou«  Ignofcint  of  the  bearings  of  the  harbor.  we 


the!  shore  Ot  all  hazards  The  more  prii*-  j As  the  voices  die 
deni  fit  ue  pro!  natod  Agaiii«t  the  folly  of  this  } auf  Irani  iht?  6ijf] 
5KViitn^’yv^{|  kmifritig'  tt»c<r  «'f>  would  be  capsized  mid  nothing  but 
hi  tW  «UT^  and  daidivd  to  pitfees  on  the  rocks,  heard,  sonudihg: 
Hw  found  t hse  £<dt» of  having  too  many  mas-  oi  night  If  vt'i 
•or.-  ii\  ri\\  rtUvonHlre  of  lb(t;  kind,  whern  evrrv  for  the  ill-fated  r 
i/jWn  nbo  hail  a will  pf  his  own  seemed  disposed  that  uiboypifdde 
to  how  it.  However,  by  mild  persuaaiou,  we  nd  ever  rises  nut  i»f 
justed  lit#'  ddfibulty,  and  Agreed  ta  conlinufe'iH!,!  lost,  arid  jtlmheai 
urldcf  the  lee,  where  we  were  sheltered  in  some  those  that  love  tit 
degree  from  the  gait',  tilj  w e should  bit  upon  smut*  how  well  it  was 
t#sk  .•^mrhor,  if  such  there  was  upon  the  Wand.  s^|Ul 

fU<?  bo.^t  >%%ia  uMi  only  recoil ree  iti  rase  of  brini>  That  *i 

'ieft'  byhorW  and  Admitted  tlio  nm&MtJ’  of  jore-  Jfciner  »iw 

serving  &-ivs  long  a?  pi^mblo  It  We.  fomid  no  'Than  n 

ftWiM-r.  ^^  crfUld  lie  m i short  tonnes  and 

>uti  ifUkday  light,  Tlu*  plan  was  so  ttf&smf-'  . : 

.^•io  titnl  Hoc*  ro*itd  oifo’Ct  in  it  M noon 
jaw  *<oe  well  iu  by  tJi>  shore,  where  the 

gwle  Was  cut  off  by  The ^ mbuntHiiW  «r  h»vd  > .< 

*$  tight  aafdy  of  air '.in  oh?  (avor,  which  tn-  i. 

hu*fl  ns  • to  Ji**iv«p  nu-r  sail.  \W  ho»»u  ^ 

ftdtnil  t.ha  danger  of  this.  A strong  Ha?.  ,*g*r.  JpH 

from  i gup  »«  the  lam?  st  ruck  n9  suddeipy,. 

yfod 

git  er^y'’:-lfe?T^v .•  atyJ'ietiifuj  to  the  weather  ••^tSW^V3? ' 

gunwale  till  it  #a«  over,  when  we  Quickly 

piiibyl  down  the  auij,  and  l<wik  fxt  1 he  ■&&».■  s ' - : 

Wc  could  »eei  nothing  on  ovir  M^rboarti  hut  «ui i*  w * t 

the  wild  s»eaa  &*  they  rolled  otT 'into  the  dark-  ;.- 
■r» cy*;  nti  ant  Urtvwd,  a Idft^k  perj»ondicu{ai  Having  pulled 
■tViill  of. 'rocks  loomed  tup.  hundreds. of  jV<?i  high,  shore  from  G?i<i 
r eac  hi  tig  appar  ft  U i W into  the  clouds  So  me  limes  itt  friar  the  lee,  u 
v par*  td  the  outline  fa^ne  out  clear,  with  rug-  harbor,  we  bevij 
ged  pinnacle#  against  the  sky;  and  now  and  then  j hftfm'e  daylight 


till  we  bounded  a {mint  Horo&ffrw  bvitrs. 
ah&td,  whei'e  iv^r  thiih^bt  Ut»TC  ihi^ht  % 
a cove,  So  we  put  t>ui  ■#&: 


i\ha)<*B  On  torniog  the  point  wp  were 
.?<un.s  ^ ' H4W,  startled  by  a loinl  cry  of u ;fdgbt.  he  >v  Evert 

;i  to^rfid  ^orge  opened  up  ft5t  wr  roosted  along , | body  turned  to  see  where  it  appeAte*}  ft  was  clow* 
fbrpHgh  which,  the  Wind  moaned  dismally.  If  \ dpwn  by  the  waler*  about  three  niilc^  disUrU, 
very  vWd  ^nd  4wful  place  in  the  dead  of!  within  a spadatis  cove  (Iul  opened  upon  in*  «» 
fUfht%  hejtvg  so  t^vcrtsl  with  darkoeas  wey  we  tiitned  the  point.  Paiton'*  v^uiclft  b*ol 
ucarce  knew  v^hefe  Wf  <teeml,  *n  Iiow  w&n  w*;t  de«oried  it-the  moment  we  hove  round  ihe  rock 
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Greatly  rejoiced  by  this  discovery,  we  pulled 
ahead  with  a good  will  and  rapidly  bore  down 
toward  the  light. 

Chilled  through  with  the  sharp  gusts  from  the 
mountains,  wet  with  spray,  and  very  hungry,  we 
congratulated  ourselves  that  there  were  still  in- 
habitants on  the  island,  and  we  could  not  but 
thyik  they  would  give  us  something  to  eat,  and 
furnish  us  with  some  place  of  shelter.  Captain 
Brooks  had  told  us  that  he  had  been  here  sev- 
eral times  in  a whaler ; that  sometimes  people 
lived  upon  the  island  from  the  coast  of  Chili, 
and  sometimes  it  was  entirely  deserted.  The 
Chilians  who  frequented  this  lonely  island  we 
knew  to  he  a very  bad  set  of  people,  chiefly  con- 
victs and  outcasts,  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
rob  and  murder  any  stranger  whom  misfortune 
or  the  love  of  adventure  might  cast  in  their 
power.  Pirates  also,  had  frequented  its  bays 
from  the  time  of  the  buccaneers ; and  it  was  a 
question  with  us  whether  the  light  was  made  by 
these  outlaws,  or  by  some  unfortunate  ship- 
wrecked sailors  or  deserters  from  some  English 
or  American  whale-ship.  The  better  to  provide 
against  danger  we  loaded  our  two  guns,  and 
placed  them  in  the  bow,  as  also  the  harpoon ; 
upon  which  we  steered  for  the  light.  All  of  a 
sudden  it  disappeared,  as  if  quenched  by  water. 
This  was  a new  source  of  trouble.  What  could 
it  mean  1 There  was  no  doubt  we  had  all  seen 
it.  The  early  voyagers  bad  often  seen  strange 
lights  at  night  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
which  they  attributed  to  supernatural  causes ; 
but  this  was  close  down  by  the  water,  and  was 
too  well  defined  and  too  distinctly  visible  to  us 
all,  either  to  be  a supernatural  visitation  or  the 
result  of  some  volcanic  eruption.  While  we  lay 
upon  our  oars  wondering  what  it  meant,  it  again 
appeared,  brighter  than  before.  Now,  if  the 
inhabitants  were  not  pirates  or  freebooters  why 
did  they  pursue  this  mysterious  conduct  1 We 
suspected  that  they  heard  our  oars,  and  had  lit 
a Are  on  the  beach  to  guide  us  ashore,  but  if 
they  wanted  us  to  land  in  the  right  place,  why 
did  they  put  out  the  light  and  start  it  up  again 
so  strangely!  For  half  an  hour  it  continued 
thus  to  disappear  and  reappear  at  short  intervals 
in  the  same  mysterious  way,  for  which  none  of 
us  could  account. 

It  being  now  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  felt  so  cast  down  by  fatigue  and  dread 
of  death,  that  we  decided  to  run  in  at  all  hazards, 
and  if  necessary  make  our  way  through  the 
breakers.  All  hands  fell  to  upon  the  oars,  and 
soon  the  light  bore  up  again  close  on  by  the 
head.  Paxton,  who  was  in  the  bow,  quickly 
started  up,  and  began  peering  sharply  through 
the  gloom.  “What’s  that!”  said  he,  “look 
there,  my  lads.  I see  something  black ; don’t 
you  see  it — there,  on  the  larboard — it  looks  to 
me  like  the  hull  of  a ship ! Pull,  my  lads,  pull !” 
and  so  all  gave  way  with  a will,  and  in  a few 
minutes  the  tall  masts  of  a vessel  loomed  up 
against  the  sky  within  a hundred  yards ! I 
shall  never  forget  the  joy  of  the  whole  party  at 
that  sight.  The  light  which  we  had  seen,  came 


from  a limp  that  swung  in  the  lower  rigging,  and 
though  the  ship  might  be  a Chilian  convict  ves- 
sel, or  some  other  craft  as  little  likely  to  give  us 
a pleasant  reception,  yet  we  were  too  glad  to 
think  of  that ; and  straightway  pulled  up  under 
her  stern  and  hailed  her.  For  a moment  there 
was  a pause,  as  our  voices  broke  upon  the  still- 
ness ; then  there  was  a stir  on  deck  and  a voice 
answered  us  in  clear  sailor-like  English,  “ Boat 
ahoy  ! where  are  you  from!”  “The  ship  An- 
teus,”  said  we,  “bound  for  California;  what 
ship  is  this!”  “The  Brooklyn,  of  New  York, 
bound  for  California ! Come  on  board !” 

No  longer  able  to  suppress  our  joy,  we  gave 
vent  to  three  hearty  cheers ; cheers  so  loud  and 
genuine  that  they  swept  over  the  waters  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  and  went  rolling  up  the  valleys  in  a 
thousand  echoes.  In  less  than  five  minutes  we 
were  all  on  deck,  thankful  for  our  Providential  de- 
liverance from  the  horrors  of  that  eventful  night. 

FIRST  IMPRES8I0NS  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

The  decks  of  the  Brooklyn  presented  a strange 
and  half-savage  scene.  Most  of  the  passengers 
aroused  from  their  sleep  by  the  shouts  of  the 
officers  and  crew,  had  rushed  upon  deck  nearly 
naked,  and  quite  at  a loss  to  know  what  had 
happened.  While  we  were  answering  some  of 
their  questions,  Captain  Richardson,  the  master, 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  asked 
what  all  the  noise  was  about.  We  speedily  ex- 
plained how  we  had  left  the  Anteus  seventy 
miles  out  at  ^ea,  and  how  through  the  aid  of 
Providence  we  had  made  our  way  into  the  har- 
bor and  descried  the  ship’s  lamp ; declaring  at 
the  same  time  our  belief  that  had  we  missed 
the  ship,  in  all  probability  we  would  have  been 
dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks.  We  then  made 
ourselves  known  personally  to  the  captain,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  some  of  the  party. 
He  cordialjy  welcomed  us  on  board  and  invited 
us  into  his  cabin,  where  we  gave  him  a more  de- 
tailed account  of  our  adventure.  Meantime  the 
cook  was  ordered  to  get  us  some  breakfast  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  Captain  Richardson  offer- 
ed us  dry  clothes,  and  administered  to  our  wants 
in  the  kindest  manner.  Nor  was  it  long  till  we 
felt  exceedingly  comfortable  considering  the  pre- 
vious circumstances.  We  soon  had  breakfast, 
which,  after  our  toils  and  troubles,  was  truly  a 
Godsend.  Some  of  the  finest  fish  I ever  ate  was 
on  the  table  ; excellent  ham  and  potatoes  also, 
fresh  bread,  and  coffee  boiling  hot.  It  was  de- 
voured vrith  a most  uncommon  relish,  as  you 
may  suppose ; and  it  was  none  the  less  agree- 
able for  being  seasoned  with  pleasant  conversa- 
tion. The  captain  admitted  that  in  all  his  sea- 
faring he  had  never  known  of  any  thing  more 
absurd  than  our  adventure,  and  that  it  was  a 
miracle  we  were  not  every  one  lost.  All  the  pas- 
sengers crowded  around  us  as  if  we  had  risen 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  I fancied  they 
examined  us  as  if  they  had  an  idea  that  we  were 
some  kind  of  sea-monsters. 

The  Brooklyn  lay  at  anchor  about  half  a mile 
from  the  boat-landing.  At  the  dawn  of  day  I 
was  on  deck,  looking  eagerly  toward  the  island. 
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I may  as  well  confess  at  once  that  no  child  could  the*  min,  loth  to  disturb  the  ocean  in  its  Test,  or 
have  felt  more  delighted  than  I did  in  the  an-  reveal  the  scene  of  beauty  that  lay  slumbering 
tici  potion  of  something  illusive  and  enchanting,  upon  its  bosom,  would  never  rise  again,  so  gen- 
My  heart  throbbed  with  impatience  to  sec  what  tly  the  light  stole  upon  the  eastern  sky,  so  softly 
it  was  that  cast  so  strange  a fascination  about  it  absorbed  the  shadows  of  night.  1 watched 
that  lonely  spot  All  was  wrapt  in  mist;  but  the  the  golden  glow  as  it  spread  over  the  heavens, 
air  was  filled  with  fresh  odors  of  land,  and  wafts  and  beheld  at  last  the  sun  in  all  his  majesty 
of  sweetness  more  delicious  than  the  scent  of  scatter  away  the  thick  vapors  that  lay  around 
new-mown  hay  The  storm  had  ceased,  and  his  resting-place,  and  each  vale  was  opened  out 
the  soft-echoed  bleating  of  goats,  and  the  distant  in  the  glowing  light  of  the.  morning,  and  the 
Imying  of  wild  dogs  were  all  the  sounds  of  life  mountains  that  towered  out  of  the  sea  were 
that  broke,  upon  the  stillness.  It  seemed  as  if  bathed  in  the  glory  of  his  ravs 


juaN  fernanpez. 


the  rocks,  seemed  accessible  to  man.  The  rest 
of  the  coast  within  view  consisted  of  fearful 
cUflfs  overhanging  the  water,  the  ridges  from 
which  sloped  upward  as  they  receded  inland, 
forming  a variety  of  smaller  valleys  above,  which 
were  strangely  diversified  with  woods  and  grass, 
and  golden  fields  of  wild  oats  Close  to  the 
water’s  edge,  was  the  dark  moss-covered  rock, 
forever  moist  with  the  bright  spray  of  the  ocean, 
and  above  it  cleft  in  countless  fissures  by  earth- 
quakes in  times  past,  the  red  burnt  earth;  and 
there  were  gorges  through  which  silvery  springs 
coursed,  ami  cascades  fringed  with  banks  of 
shrubbery  ; and  still  higher  the  slopes  were  of 
a bright  yellow,  which,  lying  outspread  in  the 
glow  of  the  early  sunlight,  almost  dazzled  the 
eye ; and  round  about  through  I he  valleys  and 
on  the  hill-sides,  the  groves  of  myrtle,  pimento, 
and  corkwood  were  draped  in  green,  glittering 
with  raindrops  after  the  storm,  and  the  whole 
air  was  tinged  with  ambrosial  tints,  and  filled 
with  sweet  odors : nothing  in  all  the  island  and 
its  shores,  as  the  sun  rose  and  cast  oil*  the  raist, 
hut  seemed  to 

*'  suffer  a scarhangc 

Into  something  rich  and  strange.’* 

Got  NO  ASHORE. 

No  longer  able  to  control  our  enthusiasm,  wc 
sprang  into  the  boat  and  pushed  off  for  the  land- 
ing Caplain  Richardson,  who  was  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  ruins  of  the  Chilian  settle- 
ment, joined  us  in  our  intended  excursion,  and 
we  were,  accompanied  also  by  a few  sporting 
passenger*  from  the  Brooklyn  in  another  boat. 
The  wale**?  of  the  lav  arc  of  crystal  clearness: 
we  saw  the  bottom  as  we  dashed  over  the  swell. 
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at  a ileptb  of  tjevcral  fal  boms  It.  tea*  oJi.vo  with 
ftsh  uni!  viiritHi*  kinds  of  murine  animals,  of 
which  there  art?  great  ijuamiuoa  aUouS  these 
shore*.  Can  you  nwrMre.  y*  ItfUUsm fin  who 
dwell  in  rain*,  and  hftVf  TleAvj-  buffeted  for 
weary  months  the  gak*s  of  okl  ocmut,  the  joy  of 
once  more  t«uehiug  the  griiiut  earth,*  when  it 
has  become  afmtw  u dreamy  tancy;  in  Urn  rnem- 
OrtVa  of  the  pas*  ! Then  flunk,  without  & m *k 
of  j&Udafr*  whit  a thrill  of  delight  run  thrctu^li 
my  irlcH0&  as  1 pressed  my  fret  furibi  I 

m&k  the  fresh  sod  of  Junti  IVniarnlox  * think  of 

ics  which  I had] 


it  too,  &<r  the  realiiaiion  of  hop i 
>?*\vr  reaped  to  cherish  from  early  boyhood  ; for  i imv-sqs  it  i»OMK 

Mii*  was  the  abiding  pken  which  I now  M teM  jhhout  ii— -not  tin?  leapt , it  wn*  a pafpobta  :*uh 
hr  hr  Id,  of 'a  wondrous  adirntnrer.  whose  tiiMory. -ity  T Talk  **f  gold  1 Why,  ! tel!  you.  my  d*ar 
had.fdM  my  soul  years  ago  with  in  Jet?  nit*  long-  ; friends,  ail  the  gold  of  (hdvfornia  was  not  worth 
iug*  for  ^ca-life,  shipwreck,  ami  solitude  ' Yes. : i\n  astatic  Mi**  of  that  moment ' 
here  wa*  verily  the  Lind  of  .Uobihwm  Crusoe';  i ’ Vojcwtwj*  nr  TNK  Mt-tttn  in 
here  in  ona  of  these  secluded  giro*  stood  hit?  j W*  first  went  tip  to  r,  bluff.  about  kalf-a-tnilr 
fui»tie  c-osite  , hejf  he  fed  MagiWa  and  ioddeom-  \ from  the  boat- kmdmg.  edmre  we  sjWrtJ 
Virtue  with  hU  jfoiihh)}  pet*;-  hft<f he  found  mwo-  \ in  v yploring  tffc  rum* tbrtiJVe>uionu,  Wilt 
Ml  ion  InVfco  devotion  of  a -turfy  f mmdv  to<rur  and } by  \h,r  /Chilians  tn  f1 7&7  There  w««  ruhLing 

honest  man  Tridny  hte Ilin^W  ihjp |»o rltf^  of  r^Mxi- 

liufs,  he  ih, folded  the  mywfenh*  of  Divine  Fro-  parts  of  the  principal  fort,  partly  imbedded  in 
vjdeueeJa  the  sjnfp k*>a\agy,  and  proved  to  tpt> j Wiks  of  d? ^hrtitk  ««irly  enV^rcd  w ith  ri^»ay  .and 
worfd  finit  ihcrtCis  pd’  position  in Ufe  wlbch jt  wrm  originally  strongly  hurt!  of  large 
not  bp  endoredby  a patient  p|orti  rv>d  i?iV  atmi-  l stoned  \vluck  Arwi?  ca«i  i/onn,  in  yyrry  dueeiton, 
rijgeimiidynei'  in  the  gamin cs$  and  wrey  df  C3«>ti  / by  the  f cr  rt  hie  #3$ V.  m\\  m m £11 

thaf^emuiixeif’pe^e^'n^^  I he  faint  wall  of 
fjStr  irfptji*  rampart  and  toe  orour.dwork  of  »be 
. fort..  Not  far  frmn  these  ruin^wo  foiiinf  the 

convK  t-cf  lls,  winch  we  t ^plored  u;  some  ex- 

m These  cell*  nro  dug  into  the  brow  nf  a 

.. ;.  v .hill,  Lcioy  t he.^ harbor,  amj  ^•^'rod^or,.?^- 

were  ^idneacd  to  ■; t-c  n .osV " bu  rmt^t _r e-it* 

■ ■ euiiances-  were  paired,  lind  all  brim  torn 

di>Ati.  a'hij/'ddRtrtiyF4v.  and-  Ut€f  «Tu?ji.yali#mt 

mttgoal  s*  tiHiw, 


etre uor/s  t 

purdnn  the  famine**  with  which  ( iiu  r upon 
these  rectdlectione,  reader y /or  1 whs  one  ; 
had  fdnght  ftvr  poor  ItAhin^on  in  triy  hoV islr  tfa,ykf 
us  the  « realesjt  horn  that  ever  hrtratirod  the  breartU  [ 
o-f  iifr  ; yvtio  had  ^iwavsv  even  ,h>  nm n V esVatevi; 
secretlv  t hemhed  irr  my:  heurl;  ihe  iitffWf  that , 
Alexaudfer  tiw:  Great,  Julius  0»8Urf  find  all  the 


warriors  of  nntiqoity  *sv*rs?  common  place  per  ; fi1:'.; 

yons  compared  with  b*m  ; th?*t  Natwdcou  Bona  ^ < : ■ 
purtfr.  the  Duke  of  WeHmgtim, . Coim.ud  John  ; ' 
Tfruwuick  and/atl  the  iioun!  rtitNnrn  urtd  f 
warr»i>ts'  of  modern  I hof  wtr»  nut  t/x  hr  inv?n  V ?feb 


w«rr»j>Ts'  of  rndtWn  tiihf  *».  wer»  tmt  t/x  hr  in^o  j 
tjoned  in  tho  iJay  with  v»i  entraordumry  i, 
in/ua  ; • 1 who  had  utwny  s je^rtln!  hiui  ^ the 
most  ImUi/ut  arid  thpyerj'  ftyMimest  yf  advfii  ; 
tore rs.  virus  rtoyc  ihe.  entr^nnred  beholder  of  hts: 
abiding  p lurtv—*w  uifei ng  lireathyng,  thinking,  jrnd.j 
seeing  on  the  very yipol!  There  was  no  fancy  ! 


k4rwy»J, 


PUHW  lit  t)M  fi^VHT  VtLLM. 


crusoe-life. 


inti  sorts  of  vermin  Rank  fern 

biiW  T yljg /.kaks-;.  ■ : ov&ftje/ul;  wo*  dripping 

^tik  i cgM  and  deathlike  swea^  ftnd  *(’uuv  drops 
down  llte  vvetuK  aftd  the  air  Was  damp 

itAd  «‘bilJy;:  ifiHi  0*i  r knesH  w id  within  in  the 
ikpth*  beyond ,;.  darkness  tto  frjfy-  wnndi'ring 
Jfrttft  tfep  Jighl  of  day  ei<?f  rcuhiKni— for 
hW*  tv  never  smiled  tjpcm  dreary  abode* 

of  ,*vo  A few  af  the  inner  dungeons, 

for  the  worst  ctihUt&fo,  Wlti  du£  Atilt  deeper 
iindcrgrtnitid,  and  rough  #vmwh$*  of  earth  led 
dot'll  into  them,  which  were*  shut  out  from  the 
upper  vaults  by  strong  doirn  The  yuc  *>f  thcfcc 
kwr  dUogeonrf  nunc  lh<m  ftvsc.  jor  six 

I w-t  in  ijc  actii ; hV  font  <»r  ftv£  hr  heig  hi  / from 
which  »<>!»<:  idea  may  Unformed  of  the  *uiTi*r- 
*ng#  vnduftrd  by  the  pour  wmcbcj,  confined  in 
them  „ .din?  otii  from  the  light  of  heaven,  loaded 
with  '}&*xy  irotu,  crushed  dov/n  by  dank  and  iln~ 
l^ftetnihle  waLLs  of  earth;  vlarved  and  heated  by 
their  guards;  with  no  \wm%  ,r»ul  to  piiy 

iJmn their  'w&tit  hope  trf  , release  aft 
rfeath.  Wt  *iw,  by ' the-  -i$i&  irt,  a ‘ fojrftjv^e^py 
feoies  -scratched  m one  of  tbov  >vad?T  ;i^ii^hg  the 
tnipro*s:t«u  of  human  fingers.  It  might  have 
beenthat  some  unhappy 
cnuniftnHr«  goaded  to  Arad*  f #'.*%£ . 

tiftse  by  such  cruel  tor-  ’ jj 

tore*  rtf  body  and  terrible  . ^ : Is/  ' ;.; 

angfihh-  of  mind,  as  drive 

wen  t*«  u*ar  .eyeirtk  tlvcir  jffySa 

on  a when  buried  he*  :‘  - 

■ttipr  .ili*  vital  spark  is  ex**  . v$*g$  • 

t??nh -{la.]  grasped  otil  the  T.'N 

n yn,  his  desperation,  / J ^ ^j®0 
nftii; Jvfc  the  imrks  in  his  J?  * 

U]»« : »fce 


penal  colony,,  a gang  of  convicts  amounting  to 
three  hundred,  succeeded  in  liberating  thhni 
si dven  from  their  cells.  Unable  to  end  mil*  iho 
cruelties 'indicted  upon  them,  they  broke  loo*c 
from  their  chainsf,  and  rushing  upon  the  g-uorii*, 
murdered  the  gmtlnr  part  of  them,  and,  finally, 
seized  the  garrison.  For  several  days,  they  hold 
conipietc  posseii^jw  of  tlic  hdajid,  A wtyil^yhtp. 
Moisting  to  Nantucket,  lojipftuuig  to  odnip:  m al' 
the  time  for  wood  and  water*  they  fteired  i hi* 
tain,  and  roinpeHed  ium  to  take  on.. hoard  is  many 
of  thejn  ac  the  could  caut^in.  About  twu 

hiindreil  were  put  on  hoard  They  then  threat* 
cnvtl  kftfr  capiaiu  and  vfiitew  with  ifismnt  death, 
in  c ihe  of  any  failure  to  latid  llteth  on  t)*e  roast 
of  PorUs,  wluthvr  they  deteniunod  to  go,  in  order 
to  escape  the  vengeamm  of  the  Chilian  govenc 
/nr  fth  DcHirous  of  getting  rui  of  thcoi  an  noon 
:k  possihlv**  the:  captain  pf  rjie  whaler  ran  ovet 
for  the  bht  land  ou.  the  doiist  of  Chili,  w lie  re  he 
put  iliom  ashore,  leaving  them  igndraiil  nf  their 
, position  until  they  were  unable  tr>  fi^ain  the 
vessel  They  snort  di^covemd  ihai  (hey  yitstp 
only  thirty  miles  front  Yalparnifipy  : Uut^ 
the  distimco  w;ts  from  the  Chiluu  aulhoriti^ 


tdfty  •<  xi& t onthmiK'd  fuui,  v^jj  uma 

ro  UJ/  w hat  no  hUinan  'Mwf  f ^fci 

heart v*l>Ut  h^d  5uRcr«ryi  .^SSgg^ 

Uicr".-;.  r\v  hixmofi  <M.r  bad 

h«ardr  m>  human  %e  iud:  .v“ 

. wdnesjted  The  deep, 
ytcailliotr  erV/  hneahaUg 

wpou  the  heavy  air,  a*  )##  wmiuled  the  walls, 
tfwcuw'a  yet  t</  jiiiiigle  with-  Itis?  rurscs,  and  lis 
I'tsi  cepulchral  throb  waa  like  the  trying  moan 
of  tiio  irlamac. 


f’KlLlUH  HITS. 

they  . evaded  ali  attempts  to  captUtc  them,  and 
eventually  joined  the  Peru vian  army*  ytliiuh  w«s 
then  advancing  upon  SaniizgV>  'fhc  roinuiftde.r 
uf  f Ho  |nrisont»rc  left  ufytn  tlw*  iol.Muh  escapcrl  hi 
diflmmt  aivd  ivcre  seal U5 red  over  varibna 

fiartf  of  tM  world  Only  a few  out  of  the  entir* 
number  dhe  m^1^t!^i*oro  ever  esp* 

hvreil  . ^vftience  of  death  was*  passed  upon  t hem, 
^ttd  they  '>?'•*  "hot  m the  jiublir  plaxa  of  Santiago 
Turning  our  nop*  toward  the.  Actt lenient  of 
the  pre^nt  residents,  we  pawned  a few  hog rn 
Agr$*#My  -'ift'  rumbling  about  ^imoug  tlicir 
’J3[b<wiy^ 


The  tidal  tiyunher  of  mhahitanU 
pen»Kl  ( 1 .8491,  h Sixteen consUting  v>f 
Wdliarti  Pearce,  an  American,  on<f  loot  tyr/jve 
Cbdian  fnmi.  wiili  ibcir  wives  otnj  cliildrccu  Nv 
others  havie  lived  prrinaiirnlly  litmn  the  island  for 
erverid  yea r*<  ‘ There  are  in  all  *ainc  sii  ur  ^cycri 
huts,  pU'a*anfty  samuifided  [ byf  'whrobberv,  and 
well  ^ujiplipd  yitli  water  from  » vpririg  ' Tnif^5- 
habitaHonw  an*  built  of  the  idiiaw  of  \iiid  oaUv 
intenvovLo  Hirou^h  wattles  or  kmg  stick sv  wnl 


IBS-  • 

convict iv 

Some  time  before  thir  great  enrthftuiik^,  wlikh 
di.«trojed  the  furtiftcationa  ami  hroksL  up  tlu^ 
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thatched  w ith  the  same ; and  whether  from  de- 
sign or  accident*  are  extremely  picturesque.  The 
roofs  project  so  as  to  form  an  agreeable  shade 
all  round  ; the  doorways  are  covered  in  by  a sort 
of  projecting  porch,  in  the  style  of  the  French 
cottages  along  the  valley  of  the  Seine  ; small 
out  houses,  erected  upon  posts,  arc  scattered 
about  each  inclosure ; and  an  air  of  repose  and 
freedom  from  worldly  care  pervades  the  whole 
place,  though  the  construction  of  the  houses  and 
mode  of  living  are  evidently  of  the  most  prim- 
itive kind.  Seen  through  the  green  shrubberies 
that  abound  in  every  direction,  the  bright  yellow 
of  the  cottages,  and  the  smoke  curling  up  in  the 
still  air,  have  a very  cheerful  effect ; and  the 
prattling  voices  of  the  children,  mingled  with 
the  lively  bleating  of  the  kids,  and  the  various 
pleasant  sounds  of  domestic  life,  might  well  lead 
one  to  think,  that  the  seclusion  of  these  islanders 
from  the  busy  world  is  not  without  its  charms. 
Small  patches  of  ground,  fenced  with  rude  stone 
walls  and  brush-wood,  are  attached  to  each  of 
these  primitive  abodes  ; and  rustic  gateways, 
overrun  with  wild  and  luxuriant  vines,  open  in 
front.  Very  little  attention,  however,  appears 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ; 
but  it  looks  rich  and  productive,  and  might  be 
made  to  yield  abundant  crops  by  a trifling  ex- 
penditure of  labor.  The  Chilians  have  never 
been  distinguished  for  industry  ; nor  is  there 
any  evidence  here  that  they  depart  from  their 
usual  philosophy  in  taking  the  world  easy.  E\cn 
the  American  seemed  to  have  caught  the  pre- 
vailing lethargy,  and  to  be  content  with  as  little 
as  possible.  Vegetables  of  various  kinds  grow 
abundantly  wherever  the  seeds  are  thrown  ; 
among  which  I noticed  excellent  radishes,  tur- 
nips, beets,  cabbages,  and  onions.  Potatoes  of 
a very  good  quality,  though  not  large,  are  grown 
in  small  quantities ; and,  regarding  the  natural 
productiveness  of  the  earth,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  cultivated  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demands  of 
vessels  touching  for  supplies,  and  thereby  made 
a profitable  source  of  revenue  to  the  settlers. 
The  grass  and  wild  oats  grow  in  wonderful  lux- 
uriance in  all  the  open  spaces,  and  require  little 
attention  ; and  such  is  the  genial  character  of 
the  climate,  that  the  cattle,  of  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  lack,  find  ample  food  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition,  both  in  winter  and  summer 
Fig  trees  bearing  excellent  figs,  and  vines  of 
various  sorts  flourish  luxuriantly  on  the  hill- 
sides Of  fruits,  there  is  quite  an  abundance  in 
the  early  part  of  autumn.  The  peaches  were 
just  out  of  season  when  we  arrived  ; but  we 
obtained  a few  which  had  been  peeled  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  we  found  them  large  and  of  ex- 
cellent flavor  Many  of  the  valleys  abound  in 
natural  orchards,  which  have  sprung  from  the 
seeds  planted  there  by  the  early  voyagers,  espe- 
cially by  Lord  Arsen,  who  appeared  to  have 
taken  more  uiteres:  in  the  cultivation  and  settle- 
ment ol'  the  island  than  any  previous  navigator. 
The  disaster*  experienced  by  the  vessels  of  this 
distinguished  adventurer  in  doubling  Cape  Horn, 


caused  him  to  make  Juan  Fernandez  a rendez- 
vous for  the  recruiting  of  his  disabled  seamen  ; 
and  for  many  months  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  production  of  such  vegetables  and  fruits  as 
he  found  useful  in  promoting  their  recovery  ; 
and  having  likewise  in  view  the  misfortunes  and 
necessities  of  those  who  might  come  after  him, 
he  caused  to  be  scattered  over  the  island  large 
quantities  of  seeds,  so  that  by  their  increase, 
abundance  and  variety  of  refreshments  might 
be  had  by  all  future  voyagers.  He  also  left 
ashore  many  different  sorts  of  domestic  animals, 
in  order  that  they  might  propagate  and  become 
general  throughout  the  island,  for  the  benefit 
of  shipwrecked  mariners,  vessels  in  distress  for 
provisions,  and  colonists  who  might  hereafter 
form  a settlement  there.  The  philanthropy  and 
moral  greatness  of  these  benevolent  acts,  from 
which  the  author  could  expect  to  derive  little  or 
no  advantage  during  life,  can  not  be  too  highly 
commended.  If  posthumous  gratitude  can  be 
regarded  as  a reward.  Lord  Anson  has  a just 
claim  to  it.  How  many  lives  have  been  saved  ; 
how  many  weather-worn  mariners,  bowed  down 
with  disease,  have  been  renewed  in  health  and 
strength ; how  many  unhappy  castaways  have 
found  food  abundantly,  where  all  they  could 
expect  was  a lingering  death ; and  have  been 
sustained  in  their  exile,  and  restored  at  last  to 
their  friends  and  kindred,  through  the  unselfish 
benevolence  of  this  brave  and  kind -hearted  nav- 
igator, no  written  record  exists  to  tell ; but  there 
arc  records  graven  upon  the  hearts  of  men  that 
arc  read  by  an  omniscient  eye — a history  of  good 
deeds  and  their  reward,  more  eloquent  than  hu- 
man hand  halh  written. 

Besides  peaches,  quinces,  and  other  fruits  com- 
mon in  temperate  climates,  there  is  a species  of 
palm  called  Chula , which  produces  a fruit  of  a 
very  rich  flavor.  Among  the  different  varieties 
of  trees  are  corkwood,  sandal,  myrtle,  and  pi- 
mento. The  soil  in  some  of  the  valleys  on  the 
north  side  is  wonderfully  rich,  owing  to  deposits 
of  burnt  earth  and  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
washed  down  from  the  mountains.  There  is  but 
little  level  ground  on  the  island,  and  although  the 
area  of  tillable  soil  is  small,  yet  by  the  culture  of 
vineyards  on  the  hill-sides,  the  grazing  of  sheep 
and  goats  on  the  mountain  steeps,  and  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  arable  valleys,  a population  of 
several  thousand  might  subsist  comfortably. 
Pearce,  the  American,  who  had  thoroughly  ex- 
plored every  part  of  the  island,  told  me  he  had  no 
doubt  three  or  four  thousand  people  could  sub- 
sist here  without  any  supply  of  provisions  from 
other  countries.  A ready  traffic  could  be  estab- 
lished with  vessels  passing  that  way,  by  means 
of  which  potatoes,  fruits,  and  other  refreshments, 
could  be  bartered  for  groceries  and  clothing. 
Herds  of  wild  cattle  now  roam  over  these  beau- 
tiful valleys ; fine  horses  may  be  seen  prancing 
about  in  gangs,  with  all  the  freedom  of  the  must- 
ang ; goats  in  numerous  flocks  abound  among  the 
cliffs ; pigeons  and  other  game  are  abundant ; 
and  wild  dogs  arc  continually  prowling  around 
the  settlement. 
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suUKi*!  chiefly  upon  Iish,  v©g©,ub)e$.  aiiil  £oat-  j 
dfefe,  lif  w \vch  tii©y  have  an ztijMpIv  supply  ;ifr»at-  \ 
Vt0ai|>»  uflhy  fluent  ©hd.  r» >c k - fis  h < oil \i Q t . (obsto f », 
oml  ti'J&yfi'y  -eels,  ©an  t^a^rhl  iu  a few  hours 
npuiud  ?hc  s.U^rc^ ol ' f hiiid>crbmd  Bay*  and 
donkhH*  a*  iliiUy  in  the  other  hay?  N» 
ihmg  n?orr.  is  r»v-n  >>Mrv  than  /nprofy  the  troiiM*  ; 
(a  haplm#  *htm  out  of  the  ytfixtit  YV©  (hiloiM; 
only  *<-.?  ••>  >!v>rr  <bm\  ami  nearly  filled  our  Ink*  • 
* ;i»uiv lh*»  lMu  <>\  ii:->h  f <\ct  saw.  Mai!  ( nor,  tcjmSL; 

&Ct  told  me  hv  id  the;  p.r«»eh£W 
. dfxh*  ISwMyii  reganfm^  the  abundance  i if  the  :: 


VVr .'•  Wllr#0S>.  Cg  *R*  L10W-. 

nr  fttjjfi  fn  the  vollev.,  ffordinff  i)Ox0t,Wi  r«n>- 
jtfftlifrtr  sidiloiu  fetis  iwdpw  30r  Far  in  t\t$i coid~ 
eat.-.’ie^km:  •’••■  Mpomnl  all  wP  pleasant 

brmcr>  front  the  ere  ;>u  wnhmu  nmh«nb  or  any 
tjuudiiipcndhc©  disease,  toftfi  ti  lu H v di vrjr*i rio<J  in 
scenery  - and  suscicpl  jblc  of  Wtihjpf  made;- *. 
men  t 1 lift  Ojfymvg^lofre  fl/r  i*Hkuil  tc  ;t  Ik 

great  Nnrtlivrosteni  Continent,  h woitldbe  ddTi 
cult  lo  firol  r»  more  de»dr;»ble  pku r lor  a £okmv 
oV  inteliiO'i  nt  tuul  fn.dnstfm us  . i^upl©;  a- Pm  would 
cultivate.  the • litttlv  IntiW ■ ,£«o*l  libu*©** nml  turn 
>o  oiiviiUa^o  all  the  of  Troudcnre  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  the  island. 

Tim  only  material  drawback,  is  the  want 
large  and  coOtijuxlmns  harbor,  in  which  vmcU 
could  be  huuicd  Up  Xbr  repyiru  Thk  klatulf  cowM 
new answcj^anj  thun  tiiatof  ucas- 

Yi?<l  «top(u‘ng  plute  for  ACf.^l^  in  want  of  rcfrcjah- 
nod  for  tWy  H k'cio^  p<kulbr>y  adaptrifh 
The  prineiped  Ina!  «>rv  o/e,  1 • ort  EnglMhv  «ii  the 
?0(Jlh  <*tdk  kkitod  by  Isord  \n^on  in  1741 ; Pori 
JiMth  on  flu*'  west  ; and  (’iimln-rland  Ibiv.  on  the 
porth  kde.  Tfk  to^r  ia  the  b c&t.  and  \*  nic^t 
gPrieraUy  of  iwin^  ^rv  M»e 

U:* )(e  sole  “f  the  idarid.  where  water  ak  w 
ino«l  ea»ny  nhpdni>d.  JVo*fVe  of  ibeat  a (Tort  I n 
vr  ry  si'ctirc  and  ior:o go,  thf  bon  om  ’being  deep 
ami  frodiy  c and  vc^f'cj ^clo#?  to  the  olfore  are 
cxpoiird  t4  fiudilcit  and  vbilrm  flaws  from  the 
ttnvuntafh^  «nd  the  denser  hf  hciag  driwi  on 
ffm  rocks  by  gales  from  the  dcf&jn.  * In  t 'umbvr- 
land  ]pay.i  &> Verier,  thcr^  nr-p  place©  w here  ves- 
scls  eaii  ride  in  safety . by  choostnjZ  a positJofi 
suit  able  to  tlie  pttn-sUiiig  winds  rif  the  tteopion. 
The  diwt  and  aoumIirig<;  made  by  Lord  Anson 
wffl  be  found  useful  ft>  navfgttiroci  tchp  design 
stopping  al  Joan  Fcriiauvie? 

’ J . '•  Jttftfe.l-xi? • 

Opr  next  cxpeibtion  wu*  t«  i'tohin.wn  FrmfoeN 
Oave..  How  ii  dhiiioed  ihai;  ;natitn,  f am  iimihln 
to  say  The  people  h&itdrfi  of  it  ■cpniidefitT 

fv  as  tlh^.pincfr  yyhthto  a bad  lived 

for  nwtvv  years  whine ; and  I bdicVe  muet  mar- 
iners who  have  Ositctl  11k  ul^Ad  iidvcfiied  upon 
that  spot  ay  fho  actual  abp<!©  pf  Alex amlcr  Kcl 
kirk  There  are  two  \v«iys  of  gcftihg  to  the  cave 
from  the  regular  boot-]  ami  jug.  one  over  a high 
chplo  of  d«ifc>f  udorvcniiv>  brKveen  t'rtfsooT 


il  more  than  probable  (hat  the?©  were  the  very 
same  gmn  marked  by  Aiexamli'r  Selkirk  thirty 
year.»  UTore.;  **p  (Jjfef  il  b not  unlikely  there  stiff 
eHipt;  jUtcoK' Jescmidaitt.^  c/ft  ho  herd* 

d^feiki^ed  original -i-ntwnv  The  re*i- 
•b'uf;,'  v-t  f/j«rilifir.l»iV.O  Vhy  huvu.aboiit  thvir  huts 
4 iitH\ideVabfc  number  of  tlicse  animals,  tamc<lr 
frd  fhvir  milk-  Wien  they  wi»‘h  fc<r  a supply  of 
or  ik}n^  \lbriliey  often  kill  them  men  - 
iy  for  their  >kirv/»jx  they  go  in  ii.  body  to  C iont 
I flpmh  v» here  they  surround  tiic  ;md  drive, 
them  dyer  a ciijfT  into  the  »C4  A.^  sooti  ti*  they 

ha v*  driven  over  a sufheient  nunihep Chef  th: 

Iheir  bvrsit  agr/in*  pud  cateli  ihenj:  in  the  wui.cr 
Some  ofthem  they  hfrng  iuum1  aUv?>  df»d  keep 
iho.m  til) . they  require  frcslj  ntcat  NVr|  unf  tUcxp 
{>ci»ple  destitute  of  the  rarer  lox  iiricA  uf  bi\?  By 
furnwhing  w hale-  Umt  imieh  far  supplies  ivf 
*r.«4yr  i%nd  vegetable^  wilh  such  pfptiuc.tmn»  4© 
Uir.y  can  g^dtpr  op,  they  6br4m  u:  r^cfirrngt! 

0ii  p di  read,  Qou  rT  ami  dpi  lung:  ami  hb  ly 
the.  y h;;veTieeh  doing  xfioml  bn /in*  -s  in  rowing 
The  pi uslwre  from  the  Ctdifomfi  ijbfy. 
Mx.  it >A  ^(  Mina  them  givu-*l;in;>  ar*v«!  v>ri»>us. 
scrU  pf  cu.riusiucs  "i’lioy  also  charge  a small 
duty  far.k.^ping  rlic  Ayjrtng  of  wale?  cfcar/anJ 
ill©  iK»itX-ia?>din^  free  frmn  obstructions . and 
^mAmxe*  dbuin  a trifle  in  ihc  way  of  jxbt- 
\i400^_  in  *«  iitue  of  gome  prpfpjideii  aptlHmiy 
ftfflii  dT)p  gorerntneni  of  Chiir. 

Tim  whore*  ofiuatj  FeTnandcx  ;d)ouml  m /nany 
diffrivni  kinxls  of  marinr  aniomis.  among:  Vkhieh 
the  chief  e-fo  seals  nrul  walru^s-  Fonncrly  ^cal- 
|n  vcas/'U  made  it  an  V*lifwt/.<so  totH  U for. The 
pinrposr'of  capturing  them,  but  pf  lain  yebra  they 
hjivjf  broom©  rather  scarce , and  dt  pritscnl  few 
if/my  v«ys&ehi  visit  the  rslami  f^rThki  poiriA^.' 

SiWwtcd  in  the  lititado  of  0.}  J Jth  ^.  aruMon 
jpittidu  70  W.,  ihe  chmate  ii  tcnqM'Ml  i and  sain 
femwx-— nyvjisr  fitihjoct  tp  cilmncji  either  of  iieat 
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mi*  day  TO-^?Tft.irm  -’a,  ami  I here  is  Jailer  of  * Into  the  ertremUy  twenty -five:  or  thirty  It  varies 
bring  dashed  W pi-’re*  by  t-hc loose  griiug  { in  wullh  from  t on  of  twelve  to  eighteen  lee#.- 

vy.iv  hi  many  'part*  off  jo-  tfrhM I *!(<  surface  of  Wit  bin  Iho  mouth  lhc  ?ur  fibre  U ofteddteh  rock. 
•th#t  diffe .<*  rKmijmscd  euri  My  ’ with. holes  \\t  t>oekets  dug  into  the  riiiee.  %*Ihdi 

cfay.f  wluch  Hpm  the  alighted  tue»  h ur>vafH  to  if.  ib  probable  Steve  Used  (Of  cupltfiards  by  the 
.1^. d w w* mt'tymg  f\efy:  # jbtifg  ft-  ijhRK#  Xu-1,  orichal'  orchpam  There  were  likewise  iitrjtp* 

AtfreUk  te'lated  • rbfty  * ipkeum-'! spike' ifcdte • driven  into  the  rock; jijksit  which  we 

of  accidents  try  *eametMftd;  other*’,  Hi.clitnh.rjg  thought  it  .likely  clothing,  gnus,  and  hoosehofrj 
over  These- ■ lreucherpuji  heights.  The  disWater  uU’tfeilii  ittiglit  ^»avchoen  huhg  even  at  is  remote 
hy  wafer  i>  only  two  rnilesx,  uml  tty  passing  alouu  a date  a*  the  time  of  .Selkirk*  for  (hey  were  very 
Mhtter  tftf*  1>*ow.  uf  the  rJifrs  a very  vivi/i  idea  may  rusty*  anti  No#e>j^w^nce ••  helm  drjivri 

fee  had  of  fhcti  strange  an«3  rbxnanliir  formation.  | into  the  rock  a Urn#  time  ago.  A sort  n/ A-tone 
We  had  ailr  guns  With  us.  which  we  did  not  fail  j oven,  with  a sunken  flare  for  fire  underneath, 
lo  use  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  , hut  ! was  partly  visible  m the  kick  part  of  (tie  rate, 
the  gatrif,  onwisling  principally  of  wild  goats,  j so  that  by  digging  w,ry  l!*o  earth  v.y  tmeovmu) 
ifach  on  the  dutrr  .heights,  it,  and  made  out  the  purpose  lor  iVhirU  it  wa* 


, , 

.that  they  passed  -.through  the  ordeal  in  perfect  built.  There  wos  U dirkWh  line,  about  ft  ibo*. 
*aft*t.y.  Some  of  Its  wanted  to  go  by  land  and  wtdrs  reachil&g,  uiv;itftj|ie  roof  <*f  the  cove;  which 
*hoot  ihfcnr  from  above,  thinking  the  bullets  by  removing Abe  eurtVico  u f ittl c*wr  yVi^co ^*trirc*vl 
would  carry  farther  when  fixed  downward  than  to  he  produced  vmginaily  by  smoke.  rnnenled  ]*j 
tftey  seenuil  lu  carry  when  fired  front  Mow  some  sort  by  tidrip  Altai 

The*  rest  of  the  party  hod  so  litllo  confuhme  in  and  tins  wc  femhu  eanir  through  a hole  Art  the 
t>Ur  :5k»U'  that  they  dissuaded  11s  from  the  attempt,  ['lop,  which  we  concluded  was  Abo  urRmuil  oftferH 
W the  pretense  that  I he  ship might  heave  in  srig-fe f ; pry.  now  covered  over  «ath  deposits  of  earth  and 
while  wc  were. absent.  Ie;ivci4  from  rhe mountain above.  In  routing about 

A pleasant  row  of  half  an  hour  brought  tl$  jo-  ; the  fuepbire,  so  tie  to  getaway  the  loose  rubbish 
thr]i(tlc  cove  in  Crusoe's  valley.  The  only  land'  the*  raft: over  it*  hnr  rtf  oar  party  brought  to  light 
: place  115  upon  an  abrupt  bank  of  rocks,  .Ami  earthen  ‘-Vcs*’?!,  broken  -a  t into  on  one  ^!c,  \mi 
the  $ urf  brrrtkriig  in  ai  this  part  of  the  efioire  nUrcrvi;ise  jicrfect  H was  alnml  m^hi  iM-hf* in 
$|P  heavily,  vve  hod  to  run  tlie  float, up  in  reg*  ' diiiun  tef  at  (he  rim.  and  an  inch  or  iwo  **mnlfcr 
tiiar  boaeh-eoiriber  »tylc.  Hiding  in  on  the  iKuk  at  tlie  bottom,  and  bud  svurn?  rough  mark;??  upon 
of  ahofl^y  sen.  vve  sprang  out  as  soon  as  the  boat  the  ontvute,  whieh  we  were  unable  p>  dec  ipher 
^trttvek;  and  held  our  ground,  when,  by  watching-  cni  aneount  of  tht  clfiy  which  colored  it.  dirtw- 
our  etenee  for  another  good  sca/we  r%m  her  clear  ward,  we  took  it  Out  and  washed  it  hi  a spring 
out  Aftlie  water,  and  made  her  font  to  a big  rock  near  by,  when  we  eumriye^  to  deciplior  one  let- 
iqr  fcut  she  might  be  carried  awny.  About  two  ter  and  a part  of  another,  with  a ptottfpn  of  the 
hundred  yards  from  wheri?  we  landed  \vp  found  date  The  rest  \mfuminittely  was  oh  the  piece 
the  ci vc.  j which  {rati  been  broken  off,  ami  which  we  were 

ft  Hus  iff  a volcnrnc  mass  of  rock,  forming  the  unable  to  find,  although  we  searched  a )m»tr  rime. 


lor  aa  inny  be  *?npp»>FCd  wc  jtJfH  curious  J«:»  know 
if  it  was  the  hand* work’  of  Alexander  Selkirk. 
For  my  <nwti  pari  t had  bnt  little  doubt  1 hat  iht» 
w,ik  ruilly  one  of  the  fa  Tibet)  pots,  made  by  hir 
yjwn  bands:,  ruul  fbc  r»\> 
"Xin  I jfiouuht  so  way  lha* 

! lit?  pa  A s of  i hr  fa  l f ers  mu  i 

■^0^  date  which  w^^urpheifid 

corrcs]K)tnh‘ci  wit  h bis 
J £ name  anil  l|>frdatc  of  hi# 

> r •'  ’ residence,  mu*  likewise 

M because  it  w:>>  evident 

****  ^ ’ dial  it  tnu.?l  h tve  Web 

Bimlicdilcd  in  the  ground 

long  I ryohl  tlie 
ofnnj  iiv  in  » rr>^if  t Wai 
soc  mi  voiced  iyf,  t a?bl 

p ; so  interested  din- 

:{:;V'?pOgSV  -of  r?  o?t 

as  much  aejif  vrjtf: 
denth Uy  dropped  •fat  ef 
the  fxiat  .aVierWard,  atu.\ 
lost  in  the  sc^. 


eJlU»oE,®  caV^. 


\Vti  sonrcMI  in  vatn  for  other  **iics  cif  the  coveied  with  foam,  and  the  surf  Writ  a^aihir 
ti'nj]*  hut  ail  we  eeruUl  fun!  w*?re  a few  risaty  the  pomr  beyond  the  wire  utiiii  flow  up  in  ItteA'i’r 

<a  a prodigious.  height  m white  clouds  of  spray 
l^rgi?  bird#  wheeled  about  o\er  the rdeky  heights. 

* a . smuelwiei-  thvftig  suddenly  into,  live  <r,  from 
$L  ’ '>_0  ;>.:'•>■  ' Vi  vs^hJoK  tliey  rmse  again  -flecked-  with  .foam,  ant! 

' ^airing  .upward  in  the  Min  light,  their  witi£* 

v ^T~'  ;•  H **emod  to  sparkle  with  jewel#  out  of  the  oercm- 

* if1 ■ * ■ ••  ullwvv.r;^  ?|>c*  "•;rrve  of  iiie  ho;  hoik  I he  *iew  b*. 

: . *utMenly  cut  olf  by  o hu«*  cJilUof  layn- that  riwe* 

VV^^v;-.^,  . jg9B&£  hrerth  out.  of  the  water  »e  the  h<*j^h*  of  twelve 

oh:  ^T^‘N-r?  r‘*e  udeen  hundred  feel  It  forms  in  abnjpt  preci 

.^.>-v  o pieo  in, : front,  ami  join*  a ranee  of  chip* 

behind  ; which  all  jdtfumd  in  WoOdefbd  Jr? l^r*. 

^'•efh.Mkrttvr  (wilnAni  below,  thick  and  luneKoriin* 
* tUTMC  Oj»  Cftt'WK  . rh  , . v _ 't  > 


*od  ihn‘tuaih^  <*haraeuy .of  hi*  rdiefmm*  feeling 
VfcHTj  h*?  hvviinw  a eotifirmrtl  !»rheyrr  iu  ftnv 
and  nv.*rry  of  divmc  Prrmdertcc  \ which 
onhappY  si  ate  Mf  itund  he  oflcn  refer*  to  in  Lhe 
^urn*  of  ht$  narraiW. 


cut  ®ofc'*«  nitYpTioK#. 


Til  ft  lULLZt  WITH  THE  CaV£  AND  Ctll'K 
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am)  wift,  ayd  l fancied  they  bV«#  \n  the 
air  with  a kind  of  rapture  when  they  rose 
nut  ol  their  silvan  horn  cur,  amT  iDoktnjJuwn 

at  all  tlm  wondrous.  beauties  that  lay  out-  j 

*pr«ad  frtn&dtf  theim  ■ 

iify-nitfojs  or  unotKims-  twe.vR  .flj 

• .•iS»jfrin  pt  us  scattered  oftmtA  ffec  witoib*  58 

Of  uwrvk\  nr  ley  down  by  (hr  spring  in  ihe 

pjeaa/UH  fchude  of  ifc  tree*  and  b.»f  hed  our  i, 

.Ta<Se«:umf  drank  of  the  cool  water,  oilier;?  vi 

v.  c?it  uj»  ihr  hill- shies  in  search  of  peaches.  r 

oc  gathered  seeds  and  ftpecinwn*  of  wild  1 

flowers  t>J  carry:  home  Too  happy  in  she  v | 

change,  ulVf  our  gloomy  passage  round  Jli  * * h; 
Cape  Horn,  I towWed  up  the \atlcV  a tour,  * .Js&S*  l 

and  dreamed  gio<Mn^da.v^jr^oiiJ«  of  $dl>-  ^ 1 d| 

mson  Criisoc  ;0f  all  the  i&latjtfs  pf  thc  M.  - | 

sea,  thi*  had  ever  been  the  'paradwc  nf  iiiy  J^jl 

Vmy  ixh  data#/  , t; yen  later  in  life,  w heft  . 

Warn  huyd  exp^ribnen  fore  the  maHt  Imi)  * * 1 : ^ 

%ton<  otT  a gooil  dial  of  t Itc  romance  af’aea- 

)ife>  ( never  ewjld  chink  v>r  Juaft  lvVt;innde£ 

without  a filVtui ^;  iUw^  tu  be  shipw reeked 

there,  and  *pemi  the  remainder  of  my  day  a 

dressed  in  goat-skin*.  rambling  .about  thr-  rlifls,  1 The  hi"  tears 
<jh\l  hunting  wild  gOuts  ft  vva*  a very  jrnpru* ; through  ; but  I / 
dent  desire,  tabu  *wrr«.  not  ai  all  sensible,  hut  1 run  ; again;  and  rfgain 
now  nuking*  canfeticm  nf  iapxb)  rather  out  of  the ! t hing*  that  peril 


iVhich  he  gave  me  smiling  udnumitien  not  ; Jay  f hpfv  Udrpitnguf  Uvo,t  wland  in  t?te  iur^ofC. 

:ft>;^^mthcncd  triufm#  it  for  twin  or  three  yearf. } ^eas  A piceo  of  ?arn:d  pfairfe  frorsi  some  strata* 
by  which  lime  lie  hoped  l would  be  old  enough  , boat  had  "1  * woofer  scent  to  *ne"  firin'  the  mos f 
to  understand  it.  That  very  night  l war  m a odorous  flower:  for,  a*  T lay  welling  it  by  >tbc 
newt  world — .1  *?  01  Id  till  strange  and  fa^etuating,  hour,  it  brought  trp  stieh  exfjuif>!b''  vii^divs  'ijif 
yet  to  me  us  real  us  thir  world  atfoumV  me  shipwreck/a*  never  befpTC*  perhaps  ao  bhurmed 
How  1 devoured  each  rnchanting  page*  and 
sighed  to  think  of  ever  getting  through  *tmh 
a delightful  history.  It  was  the  fir*!,  hook 

beyondmcre  faffty  ’’ 

iiegmi  to ^ lirsi ^ 

hud  com |>eljei)  urn  io  'fof ’dfti? 

flight t my  whole,  soul  ~r^‘  1 v'  '*% 

fuKihu  of  novel  ami  drlightful  sennatiim*:-  ' '^w  fJK.. 

Idefore  duyligid  1 w;*^  up  ago)  11  t.  [ er.rdd 

wo?  reat!  ie  ;!»e  dark,  'hot  I eouM  rpn»  ib<-  ‘ 

uiugw-  !*\>r,k  and  ^swctl  the  .leaves  Tnrih  .*/• . ,.^  ' *.  *jjr 

from  tin:  press  , and  before  the  type  .wa*  r ''^v-yjSSL 
viHiide  f could  IracA  out  the  figures  in  the 
prints,  gate  m breathless  wonder 

the  wild  man  ui  (tw?  {f»»al-akin^  ’ ececes  qy  iriuDAr. 


' 'Ongi^afTrp-m 

Sftr:'OF.;MLCH 


N 


cRimZ'Um 


during  the  glare-  of  moon  if » the  shade  of  11*6*0 
ovi  rhaiigio^  .grotfooff ; had  d remut'd  his  dny • 
drettfe  -in"  i&ttee  secluded  gleg* I . 

B W,  too^  Friday  had  followed  his  mosTcs-  v 
fcUfc  simply,  (Tuid-iike  Pmkly.  the  most  devoted 
of  servant'?,  the  gentlest  of  *avag'f*..  Mu-  faith* 
liillest  nf  men  ! lilting  oii  the»*r  Jb>blnHunf- 
liPW:  f liaviX  admired  thy  prolife  geufe;  Ivu^  1 
have  jhtodthep  for  tiling  bo tv*f  truthiuln^H  !* 
A i id  Kie>»img^  o?j  Ffgfey,  bwiny  s&mg- 
ti.iPArt  iiatU  " 


timed  toward  tii^^  li^W 

those  *r v "nr.*  a^uk  • laughed  e.f  i by  scalded  linger^  ;umi  w»  pt  b :■** 

X**rt:;p4*ito'A  ant  -t  ycte  A sailor  bidor#  Uio  thcrwagw*  rfbnuld  bike  thru*  away  IVitfumt? ? . 

mast  Ataa,  w hai  u'  M»1  r.-.dity  r f saw  men  Tils'  v *i r ^;v  on  }?*%*:',  ./ 

flogged  lib*  beau* ; ! *;.w  rnu-ffy,  hardship,  Jis-  There  was.  Vsudden  ru<i h?^f  hi  the  bitelu'? 
eas^,  4^ih  in,  their  worst  form* ; iii  miuch  ! savv  “ Hallo*  there  !:v\.  shouted  a Voici*  ,■.':!  looked; 
4tot  !>&»  glad  to  take  the  place  of  at  VraMhmng  round,  and  behold  a fid  tow?}****?  tiger  > m si range 
outcast  upon  the  shores . sickly,  tern  ec^jiihe  oiau, who'  w ifd<|nni  known  U)  laugh, 

thousawl  itobs  fniTn  ImnieftVVyarape  ffo>dfernrs  end  whose  elu>T  pleasure  mufcdHed  •ut'--mdpv*i«gi 
of  that  lift  ! Vet  the  diiilrn  ^x#mlzi\dod  * every  thing  to  the  practical  ataiidard  afbfothmmi 
Bright  and  heaMtiftd  as  uter  ! Keeled  to  niw  that  ainse.  ftp,  wap  deeper  than  wmuld  appreu  ^ii 
hUi<;  >vijThl  upon  the  spas:..  where  dwell  in  -sob-  find  sight,- and  rint  a hail  ^ort  of  person  at  heart, 
tube  the  shipwrecked  mariner.  in  the  vicjK.si-  lint  n little  wayward  and  desponding  Tit  his  view* 
tudes  of  tort i mo,  1 hbs  again  a wanderer;  iio*  of  life. 

peltvd  by  that  *i>ion  of  Island- life,  which  for  ‘*  You’ll  catch  l oJiip*  e»i«l  lie  . ‘:f;nOihin<; i give* 
%oretitwviv  year*  laid  never  ceased  to  hauul  rue, ! a cold  so  quick  a.sydUing  on  »hedainpgT«nmd'’ 
ci.al  o|f  upon  the  hazard  of  a die — varayr'-d  in  m tl  1 rui‘.'v  said  1.  smiling,  “ h«{  roeojlret  tbn 
open  hbal  thfou gli  the  pi  rii»  of  a storm,  and  now  ronwucc  of  tju  lhm^.f, 

— w ftp  re  was  1 7 What  plonsant  s ehir-;*-.  \s  a.<  u ' floinanri’,*'  rejoined  the  At*}’,  .■■'*■ yt&n'l 

UfHtn ' h;catl  V W;ts  ail  this  n cure  a cold.  1 n^ypr  knew  U tO'i:We>"^»rtJ  ;ta;-tdy 
dreaai  of  ytHiih  ■ w'iU  d hr-re  to  end,  never  more  life  ‘ 

■ ^8*».  the  Itajjpv  ercilp-  '’Wei),  t suppose  you're  nghr^  Every,  tiody 

Uiyt,  *h*r  ffrilmesst,  the  cm  bust  asm  uf  hoy  hood  is  right  wire  helicvcH  in  ndLliing  hot  reality. 

-'C^iyhl  it  he  that  this  was  not  j The  hewer  *jC  wood  ami  the  drawer  of  wraii?f. 

■•Qm&tHi's  valley  at  U«l— ^ ihiy  >pot,  which  1 had  1 gets  more  erccUt  in  tho  world  fa>  gorpt  aorisn 

>'fkeu  Skcmt  ui  fatiey  from  The  hanks  of  the  Ohio,  j than  'lie  unhappy  genius  who  alloTihr  pleyvuro 
flmv  in  the  mbit  of  that  by  between  7 I did  ! lo  thousands  " 

I feaily  wander  through  if,  or  was  it  .Lilian |.  *;  ^o  he  MUghf  --  he,sa  modi  more  useful  man  M 

vdjJCAvtijrf  v/;  Y-/Y  •;'.!•  ; ; ••  '■;'  ' . I ‘ • Ctramed : W won’t  dispute  so  wrll-cBtalk 

And  _ wh^rr  wad  flu*'  king  of  the  Island.;  the  j fished -a  i ruin-in.  Now  let  us  cyt  a few  walking- 
herQ  trf  «i¥  imyisb  fouv he.  who  l»ad  ddighlcd  ; 'iifcl^  to  carry  home.,  k will  please  «ur  friends 
msj  tyitb  ?TikVi^rhd>%^  uf  tViii/ronia/dic  eairpefv  j ip  Aini  tlW  wc  thought  of  llVein  in  this  ouUaroj- 
o#5o«  had  nr  vpT  dm**  hemrr.  ns  ail  die  pl'cnsUres  i«li  part  uf  the  world.*1 

of  Ufn  have  neve*  done  since ; where  w as  ijie  To  he  aurc ; if  you  like  Bift  you1 11  never 
gtliimt  fha ^ earned  the  adYonth^  them  liomc.  No^  mt,  you  can’t  do  it. 

•Cri^oc/.;  ■ Co’tfid/.u . You’ll  lose  them  be  fee  yon  get  ItnlTway  to 

t#l  of  bdrth’tr  mould  m him,"  i|*at  ho  America." 

w?*4  Ivjiely  the  simple  '■mariner  Alexander  8el-  No  uudter— “they  epvt  'nothing.  f/Ctnf  mC 

kittef  Ko^Uo  l Hobinspn  himsctfhiid  your  kn  I lb*  nmj  jvefl  ilte  exptuiment  at  all 

wandiTTcd  throiiglptbVHe  very  groVcR  ,Uf  myrtle  ; events.5’ 

he  had  ipienched  hie  thirst  in  the  spring  lhai  l then  cut  a mrmlres  of  w^lking-Bticks  and 

bubbled  through  the  moss  $t  toy  feet;  had  slept  tied  then*  up  in  a bundle  Anti  here  while  tha 
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pirtu  r»*  of  K 

rirc  u « 1 lb  f yon  v’o  fei jf) ♦>  <>  f >uWjbp»yh&' 

*oon  (A  yo*r*j:  the  island  With  rbe 
eogljlf  it  m tbtv 

**  Wft^crjn  \t  hn1^  *m'nJ  I.  u Tf 
.&$&}  jftprh’aifo*  ji  Vohrajift  !h,^ip 

H nnWt  lit;  sorno  i\v ftp UrMM*r>T  f’m 
. It  wotilihv’t  hr  tornhmAhlr , Iidwrvfsr,  to 
l>{.‘  Lfciih’d  in  la?  a 
dotyntu  v'w*  bust*  Hw  iinmt " 

** 1'hi'rif*  no  b hm\  " tfahl  my  ft  iphd, 

ihe  Gnfrfhntfopg  down  stf  iUv  cuar 

t^iLt’bcm |j|  Jpj  ^ ^ . 

piling  tb>  hnwli.  up 
w^V:  Ni>wA^«  door  it  "' 

sry  fhry  have 
rhad<\  of*  it  too. 
forga’; 

*&  sublime  was  the  vtronr 
d.  ywVajgo  roiunt  f^pi*  Horn  to  $ri>  H 

^ Plenty  uf  ft,  * rwmeml  the  tfjul  jTiu.fi 
euoU  all  thr  fort#  Ikdt  ratV  hr  rawed-  m 
;Itz»cvug«  I *mtWn't  .prt  an  a?  re  of  grfttt 
tllkujix  tor  file  ■•yhbta  inland,  \ifti\%  Wish  Vl 


a (>t  ;.  stibj*)rf  wnntH'if  tipbn  hh>  murd,  *•  J toll  you  iL1b 
j niyjufe*t  destifry.  Tuo-att  l’Vmaru),iy$  L hound 
njtmf ; by  i«fl  Hie  yigjitif  iif  oou  ^ati-w\iity  to  lie  a pari 
tint  : af  the  f. rs?at  of  Free  fjUt**/ ./  ;GW)- 

vJOHtiiiy  TrLnn,  myself;  VT  gnthc 

Whole  ff£im\  Pir ; y rfc*  »1p  I to  mmO  ufysnyr  6J4 
*u  f think  the  sooiWr we  jrtf  ";.  Hunkers.  J jif  for  ®*>$f ; ami  €&£ 

• iftrniki.  Add  r»uy  other  small  pojeh?*  of  pHh  that 

U%;  mo-  • r*»r,v  be  layiiig-  umiml'  ibis  vuufOlv  \\>  wjm 
1 | - tmi  all , ^r«i > tyrant  Vh*  jW  ml?  whale- 
iirfoti;  1 left . that  they’d  fot  lire  taflV  *hipr>  and  the  yfpwnnry  of  mir  rnnritry ! < cheer*). 

ill  thus  AV  t-il  fiay  ihe  'Vpah  iarkl«>  «ir%  v^it li  our 

Cl  ^r4d ■:.  if yi* AAnY ■ ^if,  by- hokr.v  L weil 

iUti!  a tofrr.iMv  PtV  Xxr^^fi  1 ( Ht'MpWi :d  (:herr%  } \ v»ut,  yw;. 

/ . . \ I rtfMWal  Ri  y^ur  LtIutk  ;;^  frtle-r 

.{fienf  1 1 1 vr a n tori . n r: f r Yah- ' 2^r  ?A^r' •. of  6^aj;r?s 

It  was  >t\>fth  !. $i i\ (hf*  ipf  C ItttfV  a»^h.,  urv  yOp  1 lie  mm» 

tfiaHl  refill  to  for-  ymri-rtmitry-'l  ‘ CCheers; 
am!  enr*s  of  No,  nuL  t^v  ain  t tlirz  mrn  l hurra 
for  .Too an  Y eiyimuVjys  *)  ’I'hort,  bv  Jupiler,  Rtf; 
vrr’llh^veH  ’ We;il  ba.VoH M*  th«;  Sw 
of  Lrhpire^ ^ stuhr*  filer  ibr  bri^hi  lAottiurr-aty;  of 
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ct-4Vj?4  us,  they  Cviihd  t»ti(  to  to  heave  to,  and 
make  o*j  Twelve*  at  hoiim  " i.mme  On,  gyMb> 
ruen.  corpe  vm  !;.  Xrtc^fmwny-.  ; VC ^tc 
»&m#  •!  A&i'*  ts  afreecooMry  Tier oV.frih ! 
bread '*  Xfiffk*  ' H>.-1p  yo.i,in.'Iv<*Sj  aontlc- 

nn  n ■■  Thia  is  a great  count  t$v  gfut  t|.>mett --4 
|;TTt»al  5^VuniTy  ^’  Of  codpn*  V^tt  tel]  to  work 
upon  (lip  d.4u  whieji  a Hplcndid  cod.  noil 
Ihr-  bread  ruid  lift*  eoftep^  liio.  and  very  palatable 
w£  found  »hcm  all,  >m!  exceedingly  jolly  and 
«rn'tc‘rt.a^furpT  the,  '*  geinjemeo  from  the  Drookly  n : ' 
These  lively  huh*  iduaU  had  Mwh*  the  inciSl  of 
their  rime  in  tfasu  waV  «)v  pnj(*\io^  cbems'i\»N 
xudiore  About  a week  l ip  faro  our  arrival  they 
gave  a grand  party  wi  honor  of  the  Ampncairi 
n4ti<*r*  in  ^crneral  Jt  wa*  In  father  -jit  ru,> ?£ t «o r t 
of  p1acPvto  fae.iUJrc,  huM»oite  thv'  ^»>vKts  fur  that 
— Wi*  f‘f  f l«e  l uge  rarer  near  the  font  landing. 
Oll/Hns  PVpmful  wCa-bou  t hey  ups>J  a« 

uik  sryii,  witrijty  f#un  knelt 

w pn^rved nftatth  pm  On  bc:d.i\,  champagne.  and 
wines  of  various  sorts*  and  otU  of  fhefr  number  i 
they  produced  a (nil  band  af  tttu^Kt  They  aW,  I 
fay  liU'&ripc;  the  earth  and  fapathig  it  dawn,  rmnle  * 
i wy  gooii  place  for  danrnhjr,  arid  they  had  j 

w Allies;  pil has,  and  eoUilmnK,  hi  fipf feri;  hall-  j 

room  style.  It  vvaw  rather  a hovel  eidcriam-  ! 
men t.  take  U al^^tfacr.  in  iftc  ^nlUn/lek  j>f  Jiiiiii  j 
Fc’raanJez  I have  forcokpri  whpilter  the*  four 
F TUhm  lathes  of  the  is  land  attended ; if  t Iky:  did 
H yrTtainly  was  nbl  for  want  of  an  invjtii- 
ima  The  .American  Crusoe  wns  then:-,  no 
terrgtEf  monarch  nf  all  lip.  soppy »$tf  Pqrotf.  iVh 
Uw . iii?*  feign  whs  over  Thef  adtfbniians  were  * 
the  ^uyArmtnria*  Tiovy  . j 

A (U’t  m r snack  vsrltfi  the  lirookiy  niff ^ we  join-  | 
ed  onr  eomt'idcft  down  on  the  beach.  They  had  j 
#h<H  at  a great  many  wild  goats,  without  hitting  j 


vj,  . 


■;•  :;i.  KI*/UNO.  ; 

any,  Af  eour^,  Th>  rP4  of  Abo  adcmooi)  we 
rp«rrt  i*i  ^'ilclufig  iwh  iVvf  j<Mp(>r,r 
.Till*  r:,A.yk  or  Ttlfi 

I t *te*\*t  tiygftu  to  grow  late,  and,  d 

i)C4i*  to  look  about  ns  for  some  phu  r.  \vhcK  w,. 

could  sleep  Cajiruin  Richutdson  wry  kin<l»v 
;Uj5  the  u*.v  of  his.  c^biV#  hut  ho  wau 

crowded  with  pa^sen^ers,  and  avp  pn.UVrtcd 
ashbrb  ‘rhppj  WM  so  met  I bug  novel  > u 
yjcHpipg  rptmfbi  hiH  ncfifJict  novctfy  rmr  comhSrk 
oi  a vessel  with  a huudml  and  eighty  Califor- 
fiisns  on  hoard.  Drighani  giul  a few  others  took 
out  ..hoat.  and  wfent  Over  hear  tbv  uld  fori  to 


s«*arch  out  a camping  ground,  while,  tho  rest,  of 
till-  jMTiy  and  uiy.heli'startet!  ojf  with  the  captain 
Ur  cApto^P  a grotto.  Wc  had  a cmipkvof  sraiJors 
fo  rbvv  whidi  helped  to  make  t he  trip  rather 
plpV^Jinfy 

Ttorfifig  ti‘  j>oint  of  rocks,  wc  steered  directly 
into  Ilm  mouth  of  the  grotto,  .and  ran  in  seme 
lorfy  6f  fifty  fret,  t\H  nearly  font  in  darkness, 
ll  was  a very  tyifd  f d pUc^-a  fu  aboilc 
for  the  hur(',m*:"wv. 

The,  cliff  into  which  flic  ewe  runs  j<r  com- 
pneeif  of  great  r;v^.  covciod  pn  top  with  a sod 
of  rcdv  hurnt^  Th^Welj  oT the  sei  J/roke 

upon  the  bu?c  wtih  a h>ud  n»ar,  ;md  the  sutrf 
rolling  inward  into  the  depths  of  the  grotto, 
tnadft  a deep  nfvcrhmtiou,  like  tfm  dashing  of 
wider  Under  a bridge.  rI 'here  was  some  difficulty 
in  effeeliiig  i hnul'ing  among  these  Mjht^rrancnn 
rocky,  which  w.evn  round  uiid  •slippefy  The 
water  tya*»  very  deep,  mtd  fdipundt?tj  in  seaweed. 
On.  gaining  u dry  place,  we  .found  t)m  interior 
ip iiti!  iolty;  Jiud  spjctcmft*  and  teoding  u-pw^rtl 
into  t he  very  ho  tv  cl  s-  of  the  nmuntaiii.  .Some 
Hviid  thero  was  a way  out  clear  op;h):,ifih  iriiddlc 
of  the  ialanil.  nverhead  it  wm*  hh tig  With  «tta« 
hudvMyy  .some  of  w ht»*fi  were  of  great  size,  and 
wonderful  ibrnmtlpn.  Abraham  rind  loys^lf; 
climhedyUp  in  tin*  dirh\  alnrtif  a hni*iivr,j 
wliprk  we  fulifely  1^1  sight  of  the  mouth,  and 
cotuhl  hardly  spef  ,un  ihclr  bofutc  usr->  JV*  we 
turned  hack  and  hegai*  to  descend,,  our  If  iced# 
down  hP.lpw  looked  like. gigantic  monster*?  stand- 
h<»:  iu  (he  , ray<y  of  ligla  ue.ir  the  erdratice.  I 
broke  uflT i^runc  pieced  of  rc«  k and  put  them  in 
,my  po«iket,  as  tokens  of  my  visit  to  tlu*  strange 
pteeu 

On  f found  a group 
hf  our ^ comrades  sealed  athutid  A natural  basin 
ip  the  rocks,  rVg;$ihl|  if icAWbi  see  pxi  hr e;id  titni 
water  The  w.ifcr,  l ihmk,  way  t lie  clearest  and 
hcsf  1 ever  tibiicd  It  trickled  down  from  the 
(op  ot  the  r*v«v  «j id  fell  into  the  basin  with  :i 
most  rcfe*diing  sound  1 drank  n pint  goblet- 
full*  and  found  it  Uin.cminonlY  cv^.l  iml  puro. 
Nothing  more  wfhtnittiWg wf  - 

olf  for  tjio  hoatdbwtUua;  ne:/c  Ifae  hulK,  tvh(rr«  wo 
parted  with  our  friend  ike  captain,  and  then,  it 
•■bring  somewhat  latci  \Vc  \vcnl  in  >oaVch  of  oiir 
party 

LODotyus  rSnuBopnunr*. 

When  \yu  atTived  onulpiv  grotintl  ^gfeuvled  l«y 
Bfigton  :*fli|  thrv others,  We  found  that  they  had 
uimltt  l*ut  UtCIe  irrogress  in  cuRiuti  \voih1  for  the 
post  a,  and  much  remained  to  he.  done  before  w tt 
^oald  gppup  the  tent . 

TUutvy  rtinida  l.mng  nvcr  llm  tops  of  the  anmir»- 
fai.it's-,'  the.  <;uri  moaned  dn-jfiady  upon  tin*  rock* ; 
fiig  drojia  of  rain  heguu  to  strike  aa  lh rough  lb® 
gUHta  of  wi^4  tfiat  owept  dovs'O  over  Hie  ciitr«f 
and  Umrc  w(u  every  prospect  of  a wet  and 
• stormy  night  if  now  «|oi/e  dark  After 
aoVia:  talk',  we  thought  ii  heei  u>  nhaudou  our 
plao  4f  %qdng  Under  the  eail.  Finally,  we 

agreed  to  go  lit  sonreli  of  a rcayn  under  the  brow 
df  .n  iieighbnrin^  idifl'  AVc  had  «ecn  it  during 
the  day,  and  although  a rory  unprmuisiiig  ptace+ 
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'fj'e  thought  it  would serve  against 

tho  rain  Wj?  therefore  took  out  oara  and  sail 


percvivt\  m-jfltcr  *hks  nor  tap.  i h-rbnmY  there 
was  not  a .Ik  mg  soul  about.  4 he;  premise*  to 
deny  OH  ej  mw.  ion ; K(»  iljfe  crept  l)n\\'lu  us  WO 
umi  the  bowels  of  the-  earth,  med, 
kerjug  Nf>bo<iy  there,  tiftoft  pty&ti&uft?  oftiUt 
. lodgnt^^uCH  an  a*  the?  wcr<v  ' ^ >.  - 

It  rfith  tiilsimp  ;4nd  gloomy  place  enough 
rocking  with  m<^ult!,  and  smetltog  'very'  .■*- 
*tror»£  uf ammato  The  tovkg  hung 
ga ping  over  oor  heads,  as  if  toady  to  d-til  s, 
down  wjtoO  tt*  ai  tbk  more  * wi<i  cd  tott  | 
voieew  ; . 1 !w  ground  was  covcrrd  with  dirty  ; 
straw,  (eft  there  pfob.lbty  by  some  de*?orr- 
ors  fnttii  a \viude-sh(p,  mht  all  - around  the 
aides  wijre  full  of  holes,  which  wr  nupputotJ  y 
hom  tin*  cinel!  raust  bo  Odmhitod  by  favor., 
fAU,  and,  porhifis,  HTiakf^  thon^h  wowere  ^ 
aflrYiVitrd  to.M  there  were  tfd  Tcpfi|c'&  ini  iho 
inlrmiL  Wc,  soon  found  that,  t hero  we red 
plenty  of  spiders  and  flea?  m Revet r*w  Th. 

d round  being  damp,  v?c  spread  nor  I i.ver. 
ii>  in  order  to  make*  a sort  of  bod -,  and,  being  in 
a uicasuro  protortod  by  a Hump  of  bushes  plated 
iil  the  efttfauuft  by  the  previous  occupants  tb 
keep  out.  the  wind  and  rain,  we  did  uoi  Hto- 
ffcllief  dcsspaff  of  puling  a tolerably  cotofurtohje 
night.  ■ ' • • . . •• 

For  a 'white  ibf.tr;  was  not  much  said  by  o#y 
body  ; xvo  tv  ere  nil  bony  looking  about  ns.  Somn 
wrro  looking  at  the  rock«  overhead  ; nome  into 
the  boles,  where  l bev  thought  there  might  he 
wild  aninnds;  and'  myself  and  a few  others 
were  trying  to  lieb.t  a fire  in  the  back  part 
of  the  rdvm  If  smoked  so  thftl  \vr  had  to 
it  tip  at  last,  for  it  wlHijeh  stifled  iho  wto,to 
, Jimxy  ' 

By  this tirne/  being  all  tired,  we  lay  down, 
and  bad  Voriji*  folk  about  Robinson  f'ru.soe. 

" f f he  lived  ii,  soch  holes  as  this/’  said  olio, 
**  f Ihiikk  he  had  touch  sinepJ' 

niio,§-  nmtfcml  another,  ''hijiat  soft  of  thing 
reudn  u good  deal  better  than  it  fr«-to.  but  there ^ 
no  lulling:  how  a man  iwvy  get  used  to  ut  Ecis 
gOf  (used  la  being  skinned,  and  Pvr  he.-ivd  of  a 
how  that  lived  on  five  straws  a day  *' 

“ Vor  my  part,"  addt»  a third,  “ t IrU.  it  :,  tlmro's 
fomkhete  about  it — and  conve/iiorrye,  (</«,  to  Rome 
tevpeets  For  ?hv  matter  of  vlmhijig,  a man 
rotthi  \Vt?Sr  goat-sk xnsr  Tailors.  noVer  d mined 
Rohm  son  f'ruebc.  It  goes  a g/eoi  way  toward 
makhrg  a man  hapj«y  to  be  mbpcnjjwt  at 
ion  Being  dunned  makes  rv  man  mimrAbh; 

--e$,  it  makes?  him  t mvej  a long  \vav  sonic-  j 
times,”  sighs  another,  thoughtfully • ,'V iM.he ! 
willing  lo  lire  here  a iVw  year, 3 let  get  rid  of} 
<*oci«tv.  What  a glorious  thing  it  -be?  to  j 

have  nothing  to  do  bul  hunt  Wild  goats  ! Koto  ] 


bttrrsrou  xNH  iti0  c cm  r a one 

ndds  another,  glnomiTy,  ivit:  isn't  likely 
they  aiipiipd  * hot  and  rol»eHibn«  liquors  to  their 
blood,’  Rut  a man  who  lives  alon«!?  has  no  on- 
chsriotf  ;t<r  drlivk.  He  haa  no  k*ve  alEdrs  oti  hand 
h*  drivr  him  to  if  ” 

^ Npr  it  scolding  wife  I’ve  known  men  t<w 

go  all  the  way.  lo  Caii'toraiu  to  get  rid  of  ^ 

; man's  lougiic  :'4 . ' \ 

UnHyj  vv  as  >y  p.ii)^>>  here,  as,  tnosd  ojf  thu  talk* 
Lygfin  ip ■'ij' rbp  ofpifo 

Oytoiumoh krdd  ^toirudioviy  in  . llto  party, 
who  iKyl  -becm  «t^brive)5  to  tfir  con- 

M^oU>\tu  :*■  I don't,  believe  a «tngl»:  word  of  .rf  ! 

! don't,  -todieve;  there  oyer  'was  «tirh  a man  ar 
Rdbih^on  pfusafi  in  dUe  world  l don’t  t>eiievf> 


Who  it; a all  vta'cwi, 

h»fv  , M who  tolto  itithui^on  F niece  a hum- 


upon  our  «lidlild<T.s,  iogylhcr  & 
vic3t)oiis  ;of  thdecise  \yc*  hii/1,  and  < 

vhh  what  few 

in  the  dark  for  Romo  itii/cbVull  to 
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44  Doubt,  sir!  doubt!  Do  you  doubt  Friday! 
Dj  you  think  there's  room  for  doubt  in  him  !” 

44  Possibly  there  may  have  been  such  a man. 
I say  there  may  have  been ; I wouldn’t  swear 
to  it.” 

“ Fudge,  sir,  fudge  ! The  fact  is,  you  make 
yourself  ridiculous.  You  are  troubled  with  dys- 
pepsia.” 

44 1 am  rayther  dyspeptic,  gentlemen,  raythcr 
so.  I hope  you'll  excuse  me,  but  I can’t  exactly 
say  I believe  in  Crusoe.  It  ain’t  my  fault — the 
belief  ain't  naturally  in  me.” 

Upon  which,  having  made  this  acknowledg- 
ment, we  let  him  alone,  and  he  turned  over  and 
went  to  sleep.  We  now  pricked  up  our  lamp, 
and  prepared  to  follow  his  example,  when  a ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  standing  watches 
during  the  night — a precaution  thought  neces- 
sary by  some  in  consequence  of  the  treacherous 
character  of  the  Spaniards.  There  were  eleven 
of  us,  which  would  allow  one  hour  to  each  per- 
son. For  my  part,  I thought  there  was  not 
much  danger,  and  proposed  letting  every  man 
who  felt  uneasy  stand  watches  for  himself.  We 
had  labored  without  rest  for  thirty-six  hours,  and 
I was  willing  to  trust  to  Providence  for  safety, 
and  make  the  most  of  our  time  for  sleeping.  A 
majority  being  of  the  same  opinion,  the  plan  of 
standing  watches  was  abandoned ; and  having 
loaded  our  two  guns,  we  placed  thepi  in  a con- 
venient position  commanding  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  I got  the  harpoon  and  stood  it  up  near 
me,  for  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  fasten  on  to 
the  first  Spaniard  that  came  within  reach. 

ATTACK  OP  THE  ROBBERS. 

Scarcely  had  we  closed  our  eyes,  and  fallen 
into  a restless  doze,  when  a nervous  gentleman 
in  the  party  rose  up  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
cautiously  uttered  these  words : 

44  Friends,  don’t  you  think  we’d  better  put  out 
the  light.  The  Spaniards  may  be  armed,  and  if 
they  come  here,  the  lamp  will  show  them  where 
we  are,  and  they'll  be  sure  to  take  aim  at  our 
beads.” 

44  Sure  enough,”  whispered  two  or  4hree  at 
once.  44  We  didn't  think  of  that ; they  can’t  see 
as  in  the  dark,  however,  unless  they  have  eyes 
like  cats.  Let  us  put  out  the  light  by  all  means.” 

So  with  that  we  were  about  to  put  out  the 
light,  when  the  man  who  had  doubts  in  regard 
to  Robinson  Crusoe,  rose  up  on  his  hands  and 
knees  likewise,  and  said : 

44  Hold  on  ! I think  you’d  better  not  do  that. 
It  ain’t  policy.  I don't  believe  in  it  myself.” 

44  Confound  it,  sir,”  cried  half-a-dozen  voices 
angrily,  “you  don’t  believe  in  any  thing  ! What’s 
the  reason  you  don’t  believe  in  it ! Eh ! what’s 
the  reason,  sir !” 

44  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  why.  Because,  if  you 
put  out  the  light,  we  can’t  see  where  to  shoot. 
Likely  as  not  we’d  shoot  one  another.  If  I feel 
certain  of  any  thing,  it  is,  that  I’d  be  the  first 
man  shot ; it’s  my  luck.  I know  I’d  be  a dead 
man  before  morning.” 

There  was  something  in  this  suggestion  not 
to  be  laughed  at.  The  most  indignant  of  us  felt 


the  full  force  of  it.  To  shoot  our  enemies  in 
self-defense  seemed  reasonable  enough  ; but  to 
shoot  any  of  our  own  party,  even  the  man  who 
doubted  Robinson  Crusoe,  would  be  a very  se- 
rious calamity.  At  last,  after  a good  deal  of 
talk,  wc  compromised  the  matter  by  putting  the 
lamp  under  an  old  hat  with  a hole  in  the  top. 
This  done,  we  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 

Brigham  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  about 
midnight  to  take  an  observation.  He  was  armed 
with  one  of  the  guns. 

“What's  that!”  said  he,  sharply;  4t  I hear 
something  ! Gentlemen,  I hear  something ! 
Hallo  ! who  goes  there!” 

There  was  no  answer.  Nothing  could  be 
heard  but  the  moaning  of  the  surf  down  on  the 
beach. 

44  A Spaniard  ! by  heavens,  a Spaniard  ! I’ll 
shoot  him — I’ll  shoot  him  through  the  head  !” 

44  Don’t  fire,  Brigham,”  said  I,  for  I wanted  a 
chance  to  fasten  on  with  the*  harpoon  ; 44  wait 
till  he  comes  up,  and  ask  him  what  he  wants.” 

44  Ahoy  there  ! What  do  you  want ! Answer 
quick,  or  I’ll  shoot  you ! Speak ! or  you’re  a 
dead  man !” 

All  hands  were  now  in  commotion.  Wc  rushed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  in  a body,  determined 
to  defend  ourselves  to  the  last  extremily. 

*4  Gentlemen,”  cried  Brigham,  a little  confused, 
44  It’s  a goat ! I see  him  now,  in  the  rays  of  the 
moon  ; a live  goat,  coming  down  the  cliff.  Shall 
I kill  him  for  breakfast!” 

44  Wait,”  said  1, 44  till  he  comes  a little  closer  ; 
I’ll  bend  on  to  him  with  the  harpoon.” 

44  You’d  better  let  him  alone,”  said  the  Doubter, 
in  a sepulchral  voice.  44  Likely  as  not  it’s  a tame 
goat  or  a chicken  belonging  to  the  American 
down  there.” 

44  A tame  devil,  sir ! How  do  you  suppose 
they  could  keep  tame  goats  in  such  a place  as 
this.  Your  remark  concerning  the  chicken  is 
beneath  contempt !” 

44  Well,  I don’t  know  why.  ’Taint  my  nature 
to  take  an  entire  goat  without  proof.  I thought 
it  might  be  a chicken.” 

“Then  you’d  better  go  and  satisfy  yourself, 
if  you’re  not  afraid.” 

The  Doubter  did  so.  He  walked  a few  stops 
toward  the  object,  so  as  to  get  sight  of  its  out- 
line, and  then  returned,  saying  : 

44  That  thing  there  isn’t  a goat  at  all ; neythei 
is  it  a chicken.” 

44  What  is  it,  then !” 

44  Nothing  but  a bush.” 

44  What  makes  it  move!” 

44  The  wind,  I suppose.  I don’t  know  what 
else  could  make  it  move,  for  it  ain't  got  the  first 
principle  of  animal  life  in  it.  Bushes  don't  walk 
about  of  nights  any  more  than  they  do  in  the 
day-time.  I never  did  believe  in  it  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  I told  you  so,  but  you  wouldn’t 
listen  to  me.” 

We  said  nothing  in  reply  to  this,  but  return- 
ed into  the  cave  and  lay  down  again  upon  the 
sail. 

(TO  DE  CONTINUED.) 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.* 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 


JENA  AND  AUERSTADT. 

IT  was  nearly  midnight  when  Napoleon,  ac- 
companied by  Josephine,  entered  the  dark- 
ened streets  of  Paris,  on  his  return  from  Vienna. 
He  drove  directly  to  the  Tuileries,  and  ascended 
the  stairs,  with  hasty  strides,  to  his  cabinet. 
Without  undressing,  or  even  throwing  himself 
upon  a couch  for  a moment  of  repose,  he  sent 
for  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  night  was  passed  in  a rigid  ex- 
amination of  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
The  eagle  eye  of  the  Emperor  immediately  pen- 
etrated the  labyrinth  of  confusion  in  which  its 
concerns  were  involved.  Writing  from  the  camp 
of  Boulogne,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  distractions  of 
the  preparations  for  the  march  to  Ulm  and  Aus- 
tcrlitz,  Napoleon  had  thus  addressed  his  Minis- 
ter of  Finance.  “ The  paper  of  the  bank  is 
issued  in  many,  perhaps  a majority  of  cases,  not 
on  real  capital,  but  on  a delusive  supposition  of 
wealth.  In  one  word,  in  discounting  after  this 
manner,  the  bank  is  coining  false  money.  So 
clearly  do  I see  the  dangers  of  such  a course, 
that,  if  necessary,  I would  stop  the  pay  of  my 
soldiers,  rather  than  persevere  in  it.  I am  dis- 
tressed. beyond  measure  at  the  necessities  of  my 
situation,  ichtch , by  compelling  me  to  lire  in  camps , 
and  engaged  in  distant  expeditions,  withdraw  my 
attention  from  what  would  otherwise  be  the  chief 
object  of  my  anxiety , and  the  first  wish  of  my 
heart ; a good  and  solid  organization  of  all  which 
concerns  the  interest  of  banks , manufactures , and 
commerce .” 

The  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  w'hole 
Council  of  Finance  was  assembled.  Napoleon 
kept  them  incessantly  occupied,  during  an  unin- 
terrupted session  of  nine  hours.  Thus  energet- 
ically, without  allowing  himself  a moment  for 
repose,  he  entered  upon  a series  of  labors  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  mind 
of  this  extraordinary  man  was  all  interested  m 
constructing,  not  in  destroying  He  loved  not 
the  carnage  of  the  battle-field.  He  loved  not  the 
aspect  of  burning  cities,  or  the  desolating  sweep 
of  contending  armies.  It  was  far  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  humane  disposition,  and  his  intel- 
lectual and  refined  taste,  to  labor  in  his  cabinet, 
in  rearing  works  of  imperishable  grandeur,  than 
hungry,  cold,  and  weary,  drenched  with  rain, 
spattered  with  mud,  toiling  through  the  mire, 
and  bivouacking  upon  the  drifted-snow,  to  lead 
his  armies  to  mutilation,  blood,  and  death.  Na- 
poleon was  a man.  The  groans  of  the  dying 
were  not  music  to  his  ear.  As  he  went,  invari- 
ably, the  messenger  of  mercy  over  the  field  of 
strife,  when  the  conflict  was  over,  the  aspect  of 
the  mangled,  the  dying,  and  the  dead  was  not 
a pleasing  spectacle  to  his  eye.  His  foes  com- 
pelled him,  during  all  his  reign,  to  devote  one 
half  of  his  energies  to  repel  their  assaults. 

♦ Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1653,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Napoleon  had  again  conquered  peace  with  all 
the  world,  England  alone  excepted.  The  gov- 
ernment of  England,  notwithstanding  the  firm 
opposition  of  a large  portion  of  the  people,  still 
waged  unrelenting  war  against  the  Republican 
Empire.  England  wras  too  intelligent  to  be  de- 
ceived by  words.  It  mattered  not  whether  Napo- 
leon were  called  Consul  or  Emperor.  The  prin- 
ciples of  his  government  were  still  the  same. 
He  was  the  man  of  the  people.  It  was  his  mis- 
sion to  abase  aristocratic  usurpation,  and  to  ele- 
vate the  people  to  equality  of  privileges  and  of 
rights. 

Napoleon  immediately  made  arrangements  for 
the  army  to  return,  by  slow  and  comfortable 
marches  of  twelve  miles  a day.  He  ordered  the 
sick  and  the  wounded  to  be  amply  provided  for 
during  the  winter,  that  they  might  be  brought 
back  to  France  under  the  genial  sun  of  spring. 
Officers  were  commanded  to  remain  with  them, 
to  see  that  all  their  wants  we*c  fully  supplied. 
Never  before  or  since  has  there  been  a general 
so  attentive  to  his  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
To  tliis  testimony  there  is  not  a dissentient 
voice. 

In  the  midst  of  negotiations  and  militaiy  cares 
more  vast  and  varied  than  ever  before  occupied 
the  mind  of  man,  Napoleon  devoted  himself  with 
a fondness  amounting  to  a passion,  to  the  crea- 
tion of  magnificent  works  of  art  and  of  public 
utility.  In  those  snatches  of  leisure  left  him  by 
his  banded  foes,  he  visited  all  parts  of  the  cap- 
ital and  of  his  empire.  Wherever  he  went  some 
grand  idea  for  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical  im- 
provement suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  The 
foot-prints  of  the  Emperor  still  remain  all  over 
Paris,  and  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  France, 
enduring  memorials  of  his  philanthropy,  his  com- 
prehensive wisdom,  and  his  tireless  energy.  He 
found  St.  Denis,  the  mausoleum  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  France,  in  deplorable  dilapidation.  The 
venerable  edifice  was  immediately  and  magnifi- 
cently repaired.  The  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Genevieve  was  crumbling  to  decay.  He  restored 
it  to  more  than  its  pristine  splendor.  He  reared 
the  magnificent  monument  in  the  Place  Ycndome. 
The  noble  obelisk  of  bronze,  winding  round 
whose  shaft  are  displayed,  in  long  basso-relievo, 
the  exploits  of  the  campaigns  of  Ulm  and  Aus- 
terlitz,  excites  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
The  monument  was  consecrated  to  the  grand 
army,  and  was  constructed  of  the  cannon  taken 
from  the  enemy.  Napoleon  had  ever  been  con- 
tending for  peace.  In  these  eventful  campaigns 
he  had  secured  peace  for  the  Continent.  He 
wished  to  have  the  statue  of  Peace  surmount  the 
lofty  summit  of  the  pillar.  But  the  nation  grate- 
fully decreed  that  Napoleon,  the  hero-pacifica- 
tor, in  imperial  costume,  should  crown  the  tro- 
phy of  his  own  genius.  When  the  allies,  after 
desolating  Europe  for  a quarter  of  a century 
with  blood,  succeeded  in  driving  Napoleon  from 
his  throne,  and  reinstating  the  Bourbons,  they 
hurled  the  statue  of  the  Republican  Emperor 
from  its  proud  elevation.  They  could  not,  how- 
ever, tear  the  image  of  Napoleon  from  the  heart 
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of  an  adoring  people.  The  Bourbons  were  again 
driven  into  exile,  and  the  statue  of  Napoleon  re- 
placed No  sacrilegious  hand  will  ever  venture* 
again  rudely  to  touch  that  memorial  of  a nation's 
love  and  homage,  lie  formed  the  plan,  and  com- 
menced the  work,  of  uniting  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuilerics  in  the  most  splendid  palace  the  world 
has  ever  seen  And  this  palace  was  to  he  con- 
secrated. not  to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  kings 
and  nobles,  but  to  the  fine  arts,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  The  magnificent  “ Arch  of  Tri- 
umph” in  the  Carrousel*  and  the  still  more  mag- 
nificent arch  facing  the  Elysian  Fields  were  both 
commenced  this  year.  Fifteen  new  fountains 
were  erected  in  the  city.  More  extensive  en- 
gines were*  created  to  raise  water  from  the  Seine, 
that  eighty  fountains  might  play  unceasingly 
night ‘and  day.  Magnificent  quays  wore  erected 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  A bridge,  in  process 
of  building,  was  rapidly  completed,  ami  named 
the  Bridge  of  Au#tcrlitz.  A new  bridge,  sub- 
sequently called  tlu*  Bridge  of  Jena,  was  com- 
menced These  were  but  a part  of  the  works 
entered  upon  in  the  capital.  The  most  distant 
departments  of  the  empire  shared  his  attention 
and  hi*  munificence.  Immense  canal*  were  con- 


structed. conferring  the  benefits  of  water  com- 
| munication  upon  all  parts  of  France.  National 
! roads,  upon  which  the  tourist  now  gazes  with 
astonishment,  were  commenced.  Others,  already 
laid  out,  were  urged  to  their  rapid  completion. 

. The  world-renowned  Pass  of  the  Simplon,  the 
l road  through  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  the  bigli- 
‘ way  from  Roanne  to  Lyons,  the  celebrated  road 
j from  Nice  to  Genoa,  the  roads  over  Mt.  Cent# 
i and  Mt,  Gem: vie,  and  along  the  hanks  of  the 
| Rhine,  and  the  astonishing  works  at  Antwerp, 

I will  forever  remain  a memorial  of  Bonaparte1* 
insatiable  desire  lo  enrich  and  ennoble  the  coun- 
try of  which  he  was  tlu*  monarch 

These  were  I lie  works  in  which  he  delighted. 
This  was  the  fame  he  wished  to  rear  for  himself. 
This  was  the  immortality  he  coveted.  His  re- 
nown is  immortal,  lie  has  left  upon  the  Con- 
tinent an  imprint  of  beneficence  which  time  can 
never  efface.  But  Europe  was  in  arms  against 
j him,  To  protect  his  empire  from  hostile  inva- 
, skm,  while  carrying  on  these  great  works,  ho 
| was  compelled  continually  to  support  100,000 
men  in  battle  array. 

I Napoleon  Was  always  a serious  man,  religiously 
inclined.  In  hi*  youthful  years  lie  kept  himself 
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entirely  aloof,  not  only  from  the  dissipations,  but 
from  the  merriment  of  the  camp.  In  his  ma- 
turcr  life  the  soldiers  gave  him  the  name  of 
u Father  Thoughtful.”  Though  not  established 
in  the  belief  that  Christianity  was  of  divine  ori- 
gin, he  ever  cherished  a profound  reverence  for 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Amidst  the  sneers  of 
infidel  Europe,  he,  with  unvarying  constancy, 
affirmed  that  religion  was  essential  to  the  well- 
being of  society,  not  merely  as  a police  regula- 
tion, but  as  a necessity  of  the  human  soul.  When 
but  twenty- four  years  of  age,  he  encouraged  his 
brother  Louis,  who  was  then  a lad  but  about 
fifteen  years  old,  but  conscientious  and  devout, 
to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Says  Louis,  44  I was  then  but  a child.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  his  advice  and  care,  that 
I partook  of  my  first  communion.  He  selected 
a worthy  ecclesiastic  to  give  me  the  necessary 
instructions  and  preparations.”  When  the  sched- 
ule of  study  for  Madame  Campan’s  female  school 
was  presented  him,  he  found,  as  one  regulation, 
44  The  young  ladies  shall  attend  prayers  twice  a 
week.”  He  immediately  erased,  withliis  pen,  the 
words  44  twice  a week,”  and  substituted  44  every 
day.” 

i “Sire!”  said  General  Bertrand  to  Napoleon, 
one  day,  44  you  believe  in  God.  I also  believe. 
But,  after  all,  what  is  God ! What  do  we  know 
of  him  1 Have  we  seen  him  ?” 

Napoleon  replied, 4*  What  is  God  ? Do  1 know 
what  I believe?  Very  well!  I will  tell  you. 
Answer  me  : How  know  you  that  a man  has 
genius ! Is  it  any  thing  you  have  seen  ! Is  it 
visible — genius ! What  then  can  you  believe  of 
it  1 We  see  the  effect.  From  the  effect  we  pass 
to  the  cause.  We  find  it ; we  affirm  it ; we  be- 
lieve it.  Is  it  not  so  1 Thus  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  when  the  action  commences,  though  we 
do  not  understand  the  plan  of  attack,  we  admire 
the  promptitude,  the  efficiency  of  the  manoeuvres, 
and  exclaim  4 A man  of  genius  V When  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle  victory  wavers,  why  do  you 
the  first  turn  your  eyes  toward  me  1 Yes ! your 
lips  call  me.  From  all  parts  we  hear  but  one 
cry,  4 The  Emperor , where  is  he  ? his  orders  ?’ 
What  means  that  cry!  It  is  the  cry  of  instinct, 
of  general  faith  in  me — in  my  genius.” 

44  Very  well ! I also,  I have  an  instinct,  a 
knowledge,  a faith,  a cry  which  involuntarily 
escapes  me.  I reflect.  I regard  nature  with  her 
phenomena,  and  I exclaim  God  ! I admire,  and 
cry,  There  is  a God  !” 

44  Since  you  believe  in  genius,  tell  me,  tell  me, 
I pray  you,  what  gives  to  the  man  of  genius  this 
invention,  inspiration,  this  glance  of  the  eye,  pc 
culiar  to  man  alone ! Answer  me ! from  whence 
does  it  come ! You  can  not  tell ! Is  it  not  so! 
Neither  can  I,  nor  any  one  else.  And  still,  this 
peculiarity  which  characterizes  certain  individu- 
als, is  a fact  as  evident,  as  positive  as  any  other 
fact.  But  if  there  is  such  a difference  in  mind, 
there  is  evidently  a cause ; there  is  some  one 
who  has  made  that  difference.  It  is  neither  you 
nor  me,  and  genius  is  but  a word,  which  teaches 
nothing  of  its  cause.  That  any  person  should 


say,  They  are  the  organs!  Behold  a silliness  fit 
for  a medical  student,  but  not  for  me.  Do  you 
understand  !”* 

Napoleon  saw  so  many  imperfections  in  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  in- 
trust the  education  of  youth  to  ecclesiastics. 
Their  devotion  to  the  past,  their  hostility  to  all 
innovation  and  progress,  incapacitated  them,  in 
his  judgjnent,  to  rouse  and  guide  the  youthful 
mind.  He  devoted,  at  this  time,  very  special 
attention  to  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  He  established  an  University,  to  raise 
up  a corps  of  teachers,  of  high  qualifications, 
who  should  hold  distinguished  rank  in  the  state, 
and  who  should  receive  ample  emolument.  In 
all  the  schools  religion  wras  to  be  taught  by 
chaplains. 

Such  were  the  labors  of  Napoleon  in  Paris 
from  January  to  July,  1806.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  compelled  to  defend  himself  from  En- 
gland, who  was  incessantly  assailing  France, 
with  all  the  power  of  her  invincible  fleet.  He 
was  also  conducting  the  most  momentous  nego- 
tiations with  the  various  nations  of  Europe. 

The  province  of  Genoa  occupied  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Apennines.  It  was  about  as  large 
as  Rhode  Island,  and  contained  600,000  inhabit- 
ants. Its  population  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  Republican  France.  In  the 
wars  then  desolating  Europe,  this  Lilliputian 
state  was  of  course  powerless,  unless  sustained 
by  some  stronger  arm.  Its  immediate  contigu- 
ity to  France  encouraged  the  desire  for  annexa- 
tion. A deputation,  from  the  Senate  of  Genoa, 
visited  Napoleon,  soliciting  this  favor.  44  In 
regenerating  the  people  of  this  country,”  said 
the  deputation,  “your  Majesty  has  contracted 
the  obligation  to  render  it  happy.  But  this  can 
not  be  done  unless  it  is  governed  by  your  Ma- 
jesty’s wisdom  and  valor.  The  changes  which 
have  taken  place  around  us,  have  rendered  our 
insulated  situation  a source  of  perpetual  disqui- 
etude, and  imperiously  call  for  a union  with  that 
France  which  you  have  covered  with  imperish- 
able renown.  Such  is  the  wish  w'hich  we  are 
charged  to  lay  at  your  Majesty’s  feet.  The  rea- 
sons on  which  it  is  founded  prove  sufficiently 
that  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  external  sugges- 
tion, but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  our  actual 
situation.” 

When  Napoleon  entered  Genoa,  in  consum- 
mation of  this  union,  he  was  received  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  joy.  The 
fetes  arranged  by  the  exultant  inhabitants  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  surpassed  in  splendor 
any  thing  which  modem  Italy  had  seen.  The 
magistrates  met  Napoleon  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
with  the  keys.  44  Genoa,”  said  they,  “ named  the 
Superb,  from  its  situation,  is  now'  still  more 

» Napoleon  was  exceedingly  displeased  with  the  impi- 
ety of  Dr.  Antommarclii,  a physician  who  was  sent  to  him 
while  at  St.  Helena.  41  You  physicians  ” said  Napoleon  to 
him,  one  day, 44  are  unbelievers,  because  you  can  not  find 
the  soul  with  your  dissecting  knife.  Physicians  arc  gen- 
erally infidels,  it  is  not  so  with  mathematicians.  They 
are  ordinarily  devout.  The  name  of  God  incessantly 
flowed  from  the  pen  of  Lagrange.” 
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civil  war  They  cringed  before  his  might v ge- 
nius as  they  met  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in 
the  chamber  of  council,  and  yet  were  they  ever 
ready  to  slab  him  in  the  back,  the  moment  hi# 
face  waj»  turned  An  independent  nation  of  forty 
millions  of  people,  with  hardly  a dissenting  vote, 
had  elected  him  its  monarch.  The  despot*  &t 
Europe  denied  his  right  to  the  throne.  They 
refused  him  hi*  title.  They  called  him  con- 
temptuously Mr  Bonaparte  * They  resorted  to 
every  mean  subterfuge  in  their  diplomacy,  to 
avoid  the  recognition  of  his  imperial  dignity 
They  filled  the  world  with  the  blackest  libel* 
against  his  fair  fame.  They  accused  him  of 
drunkenness,  debauchery,  murder,  blood-thirsti- 
ness. incest  They  fed  those  who  were  con- 
structing infernal  machines,  and  mingling  poi- 
son, and  sharpening  daggers,  to  hunt  him  out 
of  the  world  There  i#  great  moral  sublimity  in 
the  dignity  with  which  Napoleon  encountered 
all  this,  and  went  straight  on  with  his  work 
He  had  already  spared  the  Bourbons  of  Naples 
three  times.  He  resolved  to  be  their  dupe  no 
longer.  The  following  energetic:  proclamation 
to  his  army  announced  the  merited  fate  of  thi* 
perfidious  court. 

“ Soldiers  ! For  the  last  ten  years  l have  Hoik* 


worthy  of  that  name  from  it*  destination.  It 
has  thrown  itself  into  the  arms  of  a hero.  It 
therefore  places  its  keys  in  the  hands  of  one? 
capable,  above  all  others,  of  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing that  glory.  ■'  The  city  blazed  with  illum- 
inations, the  roar  of  artillery  shook  the  embattled 
shores  and  frowning  forts ; and  fireworks,  sur- 
passing the  imagined  creation*  of  fairy  power, 
filled  the  whole  heaven*,  a*  Genoa  rejoiced  over 
the  consummation  of  her  nuptials  with  France. 

The  Kingdom  of  Naples,  sometimes  called  the 
Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  contained  a popu- 
lation of  about  eight  million*  The  government, 
vlmost  an  unlimited  monarchy,  was  in  the  hands 
of  a branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  per- 
fidious court  had,  again  and  again,  sent  its  ships 
and  its  armies  to  assail  Napoleon.  And  yet,  in 
♦he  hour  of  victory,  Napoleon  had  ever  treated 
the  hostile  governments  with  singular  magnan- 
imity. When  the  Emperor  was  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  hia  capital,  in  the  wilds  of 
Northern  Germany,  struggling  with  his  banded 
foe*  upon  the  plain*  of  Austerlitz,  the  King  of 
Naples  thought  it  an  inviting  opportunity  to  at- 
tack him  in  his  rear  Without  any  provocation, 
inviting  the  English  fleet  into  his  harbors,  and 
joining  hi*  army,  fifty  thousand  strong,  with 
those  of  England,  Austria,  and  Russia,  he  fell 
upon  France  Napoleon  heard  of  this  act  of 
treachery  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz.  He  was  extremely  exasperated. 

The  kings  of  Europe  seemed  to  treat  him  as 
an  outlaw,  beyond  the  pale  of  all  honorable  in- 
lercourae.  The  most  solemn  treaties  with  him 
were  regarded  as  of  no  moment.  They  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  stir  up  treason  around 
hi*  throne,  and  to  fan  in  France  the  flame  of 
Vol.  VI  —No.  33  -X 


♦ Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  in  a public  note  delivered 
to  the  French  envoy  at  Stockholm,  expressed  h»«  surprint 
at  the  “ indecent  urn!  ridiculous  insolence,  which  Mm* 
incur  Napoleon  Bompnrte  had  permitted  to  be  inserted  in 
1 1\*  Moio?n*r."  Alexander,  in  public  document*,  addressed 
hint  ns  chief  of  the  French  government.  Ami  the  British 
Cabinet  passed  a solemn  decree  that  the  EmjxTor  Napo- 
leon, while  at  Saiw  Helena,  should  receive  no  other  title 
than  that  uf  tirnrral  Bonaparte.  Guatavu*  ever  insist***! 
that  Napoleon  was  The  Hunt  described  in  the  book  of 
Revelation. 
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every  thing  in  my  power  to  save  the  King  of 
Naples.  He  has  done  every  thing  to  destroy  him- 
self. After  the  battles  of  Dego,  Mondovi,  and 
Ix>di  he  could  oppose  to  me  but  a feeble  resist- 
ance. I relied  upon  the  word  of  this  prince,  and 
was  generous  toward  him.  When  the  second 
coalition  was  dissolved  at  Marengo,  the  King  of 
Naples,  who  had  been  the  first  to  commence  this 
unjust  war,  abandoned  by  his  allies,  remained 
single-handed  and  defenseless.  He  implored  me. 
I pardoned  him  a second  time.  It  is  but  a few 
months  since  you  were  at  the  gates  of  Naples. 
I had  sufficiently  powerful  reasons  for  suspecting 
the  treason  in  contemplation.  I was  still  gen- 
erous. I acknowledged  the  neutrality  of  Naples. 
I ordered  you  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  For  the 
third  time,  the  house  of  Naples  was  re-established 
and  saved.  Shall  we  forgive  a fourth  time  ? Shall 
we  rely  a fourth  time  on  a court  without  faith, 
honor,  or  reason?  No,  no!  The  dynasty  of 
Naples  has  ceased  to  reign.  Its  existence  is  in- 
compatible with*  the  honor  of  Europe,  and  the 
repose  of  my  crown.” 

Immediately  Napoleon  wrote,  in  the  following 
words,  to  his  brother  Joseph.  “ My  wish  is,  that 
in  the  first  days  of  February  you  should  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples ; and  that  I should  be 
informed,  in  the  course  of  the  month,  that  my 
Eagles  hang  over  that  capital.  You  will  not 
make  any  suspension  of  arms  or  capitulation. 
My  intention  is,  that  the  Bourbons  should  have 
ceased , to  reign  in  Naples.  I wish  to  seat  on 
that  throne  a prince  of  my  house ; you,  in  the 
first  place,  if  that  suits  you ; another,  if  that  does 
not  suit  you.”  * 

Joseph*  took  an  army  and  went  to  Naples. 
Upon^his  approach  the  English  fled  with  the  ut- 
most precipitation,  taking  with  them  the  royal 
family.f  By  thus  ejecting  the  royal  family  of 
Naples,  and  placing  the  crown  upon  the  brow 
of  his  brother,  Napoleon  greatly  exasperated  the 
remaining  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  added  much 

♦ “ The  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  and  Sicily  compose 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  the  most  powerful  state  in  Italy, 
most  like  Rome  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  still 
worse  governed,  if  possible.  There  reigned  a Bourbon,  a 
mild,  imbecile  prince,  devoted  to  one  kind  of  pursuit,  fish- 
ing and  field  sports.  These  occupations  engrossed  all 
his  time.  While  he  was  engaged  in  them,  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom  was  abandoned  to  his  wife,  an  Aus- 
trian princess,  sister  to  the  Queen  of  France.  This 
princess,  a woman  of  capricious  disposition,  of  licentious 
passions,  having  the  Minister  Acton  for  her  paramour, 
who  was  sold  to  the  English,  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  in  a senseless  manner.  The  English,  whose 
policy  it  always  was  to  gain  a footing  on  the  Continent, 
by  controlling  the  petty  states  bordering  upon  its  coasts, 
had  endeavored  to  make  themselves  the  patrons  of  Naples, 
as  well  as  of  Portugal  and  Holland.  They  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  queen  against  France,  and  with  that  hatred 
infUaed  the  ambition  to  rule  Italy.” — Thiers. 

t “ The  brief  reign  of  Joseph  was  a succession  of  ben- 
efits to  a people  who  had  been  long  degraded  by  a most 
oppressive  despotism.  He  founded  civil  and  military 
•ehools,  some  of  which  yet  exist— overthrew  feudal  priv- 
ileges— suppressed  the  convents — opened  new  roads— 
caused  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples  to  work  and  be  paid— 
drained  marshes,  and  every  where  animated  with  new 
lift  and  hope,  a people  long  sunk  in  abject  servitude.”— 
Net o York  American. 


I to  his  embarrassments.  But  by  leaving  the  Bour- 
bons on  the  throne,  after  such  repeated  acts  of 
perfidy,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  peril  of  another 
treacherous  assault  whenever  hostile  Europe 
should  again  rise  in  arms  against  him.  Wisely 
he  chose  the  least  of  two  evils.  And  now  the 
idea  became  an  established  principle  in  the  mind 
of  Napoleon,  that  as  all  the  feudal  kings  of  Eu- 
rope were  in  heart  banded  against  him,  and  were 
ever  watching  for  opportunities  to  assail  him, 
he  must  strengthen  his  power,  by  establishing 
thrones  and  sustaining  governments  which  should 
be  occupied  by  his  friends.  It  was  a struggle, 
not  only  for  his  political  existence,  but  also  for 
the  dignity  and  the  independence  of  the  French 
nation. 

Holland  was  a low,  marshy  country,  about  the 
size  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Two  millions  and 
a half  of  inhabitants,  protected  from  the  sea  by 
dykes,  cultivated  its  fields,  and  worked  its  fac- 
tories. Holland  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
France  in  the  effort  to  obtain,  by  revolutionary 
violence,  deliverance  from  aristocratic  usurpation. 
England,  with  her  allies,  fell  upon  Holland  as 
upon  France.  At  one  swoop  she  robbed  her  of 
her  colonies,  swept  her  commerce  from  the  seas, 
and  held  all  her  ports  in  close  blockade.  Hostile 
armies  invaded  her  territory.  The  nation,  single- 
handed,  was  powerless  against  such  multitudin- 
ous foes.  She  appealed  to  France  for  aid.  The 
aid  was  furnished,  and  the  allied  hosts  expelled 
When  France  adopted  monarchical  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, Holland  decided  to  do  the  same.  Hol- 
land and  France  mutually  sympathizing,  needed 
mutual  support.  Their  most  intimate  alliance 
seemed  to  be  essential  to  their  existence.  Hol- 
land therefore  chose  Louis  Bonaparte  for  her 
king.  Louis  was  an  intelligent,  conscientious, 
and  upright  man.  Even  the  voice  of  slander  has 
not  attempted  to  sully  his  fame.  He  won  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  his  subjects. 

The  Cisalpine  Republic  had  received  the  name 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  It  was  a small  terri- 
tory, about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
containing  three  millions  and  a half  of  inhabitants. 
It  was  indebted  to  Napoleon  for  existence.  Un- 
aided by  his  arm,  it  could  not  for  an  hour  have 
protected  itself  from  the  assaults  of  Austria.  In 
mid  winter,  four  hundred  and  fifty  deputies 
crossed  the  Alps,  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
Napoleon  in  organizing  their  government  and  in 
defending  them  from  the  armed  despotisms  which 
threatened  their  destruction.  In  the  following 
words  they  had  addressed  Napoleon : 

“The  Cisalpine  Republic  needs  a support, 
which  will  cause  it  to  be  respected  by  the  pow- 
ers which  have  not  yet  recognized  its  existence. 
It  absolutely  requires  a man  who,  by  the  ascend- 
ant of  his  name  and  strength,  may  give  it  the 
rank  and  consideration  which  it  may  not  other- 
wise obtain.  Therefore  General  Bonaparte  is 
requested  to  honor  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  by 
continuing  to  govern  it,  by  blending  the  direc- 
tion of  its  affairs  with  those  of  France,  so  long 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  unite  all  parts  of  its 
territory  under  the  same  political  institutions, 
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and  to  cause  it  to  be  recognized  by  the  powers 
of  Europe.” 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  people,  Na- 
poleon afterward  accepted  the  crown,  declaring 
Eugene  to  be  his  heir.  On  this  occasion  he  said 
to  the  French  Senate  : 

44  Powerful  and  great  is  the  French  Empire. 
Greater  still  is  our  moderation.  We  have  in  a 
manner  conquered  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Germany.  But,  in  the  midst  of  such  unparal- 
leled success,  we  have  listened  only  to  the  coun- 
sels of  moderation.  Of  so  many  conquered 
provinces,  we  have  retained  only  the  one  which 
was  necessary  to  maintain  France  in  that  rank 
among  nations  which  she  has  always  enjoyed. 
The  partition  of  Poland,  the  provinces  tom  from 
Turkey,  the  conquest  of  India,  and  of  almost  all 
the  European  colonies,  have  turned  the  balance 
against  us.  To  form  a counterpoise  to  such  ac- 
quisitions, we  must  retain  something.  But  we 
must  keep  only  what  is  useful  and  necessary. 
Great  would  have  been  the  addition  to  the  wealth 
and  the  resources  of  our  territory,  if  we  had 
united  to  them  the  Italian  Republic.  But  we 
gave  it  independence  at  Lyons.  And  now  we 
proceed  a step  further,  and  recognize  its  ulti- 
mate separation  from  the  crown  of  France,  de- 
ferring only  the  execution  of  that  project  till  it 
can  be  done  without  danger  to  Italian  inde- 
pendence. 

The  government  of  Eugene  in  Italy  was  pop- 
ular in  the  extreme.  The  Italians  still  look 
back  upon  the  days  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  as 
the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  prosperous  of 
their  modern  history.  The  administration  of 
the  government  by  Napoleon  is  ever  spoken  of 
with  admiration.  Eugene  followed  the  maxims 
which  he  received  from  the  sagacity  and  the 
experience  of  the  Emperor.  “Unlike,”  says 
Alison,  “ the  conquered  states  of  other  European 
monarchies,  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  felt 
the  foreign  yoke  only  in  the  quickened  circula- 
tion of  wealth,  the  increased  vent  for  industry, 
the  wider  held  for  exertion.  Honors,  dignities, 
emoluments,  all  were  reserved  for  Italians. 
Hardly  a magistrate  or  civil  functionary  was  of 
foreign  birth.  Every  where  great  and  useful 
undertakings  were  set  on  foot.  Splendid  edi- 
fices ornamented  the  towns.  Useful  canals  irri- 
gated the  fields.” 

The  state  of  Piedmont,  a province  of  Sardinia, 
was  about*  as  large  as  Massachusetts.  It  con- 
tained a population  of  one  and  a half  millions. 
The  inhabitants  were  overjoyed  to  escape  from 
the  iron  despotism  of  Austrian  rule.  Cordially 
sympathizing  with  the  French  in  their  political 
principles,  they  tumultuously  joined  them.  The 
whole  land  blazed  with  illuminations,  and  was 
vocal  with  rejoicings,  as  Piedmont  was  annexed 
to  France.  Napoleon  was  of  Italian  parentage. 
He  ever  remained  faithful  to  the  souvenirs  of 
his  origin.  The  Italian  language  was  his  mo- 
ther tongue,  and  the  interests  of  Italy  were  pecu- 
liarly near  to  his  heart.  The  Peninsula  was 
divided  up  into  innumerable  petty  dukedoms, 
principalities,  and  kingdoms.  None  of  these 


could  be  independent.  They  could  only  exist 
by  seeking  shelter  beneath  the  flag  of  Austria 
or  France.  It  was  one  of  the  fondest  dreams 
of  Napoleon's  noble  ambition  to  restore  Italian 
independence.  He  hoped,  by  his  influence,  to 
have  been  able  to  unite  all  these  feeble  govern- 
ments in  one  great  kingdom,  containing  twenty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Rome,  he  would  make 
its  illustrious  capital.  He  designed  to  rescue 
the  immortal  city  from  the  ruins  with  which  it 
is  encumbered ; to  protect  its  ancient  monuments 
from  the  further  ravages  of  decay,  and  to  restore 
the  city,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  ancient  splen- 
dor. Napoleon  had  gained  such  an  influence 
over  the  Italian  people  that  he  could  without 
much  difficulty  have  carried  this  magnificent 
project  into  execution,  were  it  not  for  certain 
political  considerations  which  arrested  him.  He 
wished  for  peace  with  Europe.  He  wished,  if 
possible,  to  conciliate  the  friendly  feelings  of  the 
surrounding  monarchies  toward  the  new  insti- 
tutions in  France.  To  appease  Austria,  he 
deemed  it  wise  to  leave  her  in  possession  of  her 
conquest  of  the  ancient  state  of  Venice,  as  far 
as  the  Adige.  Spain  was  propitiated  by  al- 
lowing her  two  princes  to  occupy  the  throne  of 
Etruria.  By  permitting  the  Pope  to  retain  his 
secular  power  over  the  States  of  the  Church,  he 
secured  throughout  Europe  a religious  interest 
in  favor  of  France.  The  Bourbons  he  wished 
to  leave  undisturbed  upon  the  throne  of  Naples, 
notwithstanding  reiterated  acts  of  treachery 
against  him.  This  was  a pledge  to  Europe  of 
his  desire  not  to  introduce  violence  and  revolu- 
tion into  other  governments.  The  power  was 
clearly  in  his  hands.  He  could  have  set  all  these 
considerations  at  defiance.  So  large  a propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  Italy  had  imbibed  the 
principles  of  equality  which  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  originated,  that  they  implored  the  per- 
mission of  Napoleon  to  drive  their  rulers  from 
their  thrones.  Wherever  the  French  armies 
appeared  they  were  welcomed  by  a large  portion 
of  the  people,  as  friends  and  liberators.  But 
Napoleon  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  spread  through 
Europe  the  flames  of  Revolution.  Neither  did 
he  consider  it  his  duty  to  allow  the  despots  of 
Europe  to  force  back  upon  France  a rejected 
and  detested  dynasty. 

Such,  in  the  main,  was  the  position  of  France 
at  this  period.  “ While  England,”  says  Alison, 
44  was  extending  its  mighty  arms  over  both  hemi- 
spheres, France  was  laying  its  iron  grasp  on  the 
richest  and  most  important  provinces  of  Europe. 
The  strife  could  not  be  other  than  desperate 
between  two  such  powers.”  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  was  simply  this.  England  was 
conquering  and  annexing  to  her  vast  empire, 
continents,  islands,  and  provinces,  all  over  the 
world ; in  the  East  Indies  and  in  the  West  In- 
dies, in  North  America  and  in  South  America, 
in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa ; in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Indian  Oeean ; 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  Caspian.  It  was  her 
boast  that  upon  the  territories  of  Britannia  the 
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sun  never  ceased  to  shine.  She  had  formed 
coalitions  against  France  with  Russia,  Austria, 
Turkey,  Prussia,  Naples,  Sweden,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  innumerable  other  petty  principalities 
and  dukedoms.  And  yet  this  England,  the  un- 
disputed mistress  of  the  sea,  and  more  powerful 
upon  the  land  than  imperial  Rome  in  her  meri- 
dian grandeur,  was  filling  the  world  with  clamor 
against  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Napoleon.  He 
had  annexed  to  France,  Genoa,  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  and  a few  leagues  of  territory  along 
the  left  banks  of  the  Rhine,  that  that  noble  river 
might  be  one  of  his  barriers  against  invading 
hosts.  He  had  also  strengthened  his  empire  to 
resist  its  multitudinous  foes,  by  forming  strong 
friendly  alliances  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  a few  minor 
states. 

There  was  a fatality  attending  Napoleon’s 
career,  which  he  ever  recognized,  and  which  no 
human  wisdom  could  have  averted.  Aristocratic 
Europe  was  necessarily  in  arms  against  the 
Democratic  Emperor.  Had  Napoleon  neglected 
to  fortify  himself  against  aggression,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  boundaries  of  France,  and  by  forming 
friendly  alliances,  the  coalesced  despots  would 
have  laughed  him  to  scorn,  as  they  tore  the 
crown  from  his  brow.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  disseminating  principles  of  equality,  and  or- 
ganizing his  friends  as  barriers  against  his  foes, 
_he  alarmed  still  more  the  monarchs  around  him, 
and  roused  them  to  still  more  desperate  efforts 
for  his  destruction.  The  government  of  England 
can  not  be  called  a despotism.  Next  to  that  of 
the  United  States  it  is  the  most  liberal  and  free 
of  any  upon  the  globe.  But  the  English  oli- 
garchy dreaded  exceedingly  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples, which  had  gained  such  an  ascendency  in 
France.  Thousands  of  her  population,  headed 
by  many  of  the  most  eloquent  members  of  Par- 
liament, were  clamorous  for  popular  reform. 
Ireland  was  on  the  eve  of  revolt.  The  maritime 
supremacy  of  England  was  also  imperiled,  should 
Napoleon,  with  his  almost  superhuman  genius, 
have  free  scope  for  the  development  of  the  en- 
ergies of  France.  Therefore  liberty-loving  En- 
gland allowed  herself  to  head  an  alliance  of 
despots  against  popular  rights.  Combined  Eu- 
rope crushed  Napoleon.  And  what  is  Europe 
now  ! It  contains  but  two  classes,  the  oppress- 
ors and  the  oppressed.  “ The  day  will  yet 
come,”  said  Napoleon,  44  when  the  English  will 
lament  the  victory  of  Waterloo.  Incomprehen- 
sible day.  Concurrence  of  unheard  of  fatalities. 
Singular  defeat,  by  which,  notwithstanding  the 
most  fatal  catastrophe,  the  glory  of  the  con- 
quered has  not  suffered,  nor  the  fame  of  the 
conqueror  been  increased.  The  memory  of  the 
one  will  survive  his  destruction.  The  memory 
of  the  other  will  perhaps  be  buried  in  his  tri- 
umph.” “When  I heard,”  said  Robert  Hall, 
“ of  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I felt 
that  <he  clock  of  the  world  had  gone  back  six 
ages.” 

In  this  connection  Napoleon  remarked  at  St. 
Helena : “ The  English  are  said  to  traffic  in 


every  thing.  Why  then  does  she  not  sell  liber- 
ty, for  which  she  might  get  a high  price,  and 
without  any  fear  of  exhausting  her  own  stock  1 
For  example,  what  would  not  the  poor  Spaniards 
give  her  to  free  them  from  the  yoke  to  which 
they  have  again  been  subjected!  I am  confi- 
dent that  they  would  willingly  pay  any  price 
to  recover  their  freedom.  It  was  I who  inspired 
them  with  this  sentiment ; and  the  error  into 
which  I fell,  might  at  least  be  turned  into  good 
account  by  another  government.  As  to  the 
Italians,  I have  planted  in  their  hearts  principles 
that  can  never  be  rooted  out.  What  can  En- 
gland do  better  than  to  promote  and  assist  the 
noble  impulses  of  modern  regeneration  1 Sooner 
or  later  this  regeneration  must  be  accomplished. 
Sovereigns  and  old  aristocratic  institutions  may 
exert  their  efforts  to  oppose  it,  but  in  vain. 
They  are  dooming  themselves  to  the  punishment 
of  Sisyphus.  Sooner  or  later  some  arm  will 
tire  of  resistance,  and  then  the  whole  system 
will  fall  to  nothing.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
yield  with  a good  grace!  This  was  my  inten- 
tion. Why  does  England  refuse  to  avail  herself 
of  the  glory  and  advantage  she  might  derive  from 
this  course  of  proceeding!” 

Napoleon,  fully  conscious  of  the  uncertainty 
of  his  position,  wrote  to  Joseph  in  Naples,  urging 
him  to  erect  a powerful  fortress  upon  the  sea- 
coast.  44  Five  or  six  millions  a year,”  said  he, 
“ ought  to  be  devoted  for  ten  years  to  this  great 
creation,  in  such  a manner  that  with  each  ex- 
penditure of  six  millions  a degree  of  strength 
should  be  gained ; and  so  that,  so  early  as  the 
second  or  third  year  you  might  be  able  to  shut 
yourself  up  in  this  vast  fortress.  Neither  you 
nor  I know  what  is  to  befall  us  in  two,  three,  or 
four  years.  Centuries  are  not  for  us.  If  you 
are  energetic,  you  may  hold  out,  in  such  an 
asylum,  long  enough  to  defy  the  rigors  of  For- 
tune, and  to  await  the  return  of  her  favors.”  On 
another  occasion,  he  remarked  to  some  friends, 
who  had  gathered  around  him  in  the  Tuileries, 
when  in  the  very  meridian  of  his  power,  44  The 
vicissitudes  of  life  are  very  great.  It  would  not 
be  strange  should  my  son  yet  have  cause  to  deem 
himself  very  fortunate  with  an  income  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a year.” 

Napoleon  was  ever  of  the  impression  that  the 
majority  of  the  British  people  were  opposed  to 
the  war  ; that  it  was  maintained  solely  by  the 
influence  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
aristocracy.  44  I would  not  have  attempted  to 
subject  England  to  France,”  said  he,  to  O’Meara. 

44 1 could  not  have  united  two  nations  so  dissim- 
ilar. If  I had  succeeded  in  my  project,  I would 
have  abolished  the  monarchy,  and  established  a 
republic  instead  of  the  oligarchy  by  which  you 
are  governed.  I would  have  separated  Ireland 
from  England,  and  left  them  to  themselves,  after 
having  sown  the  seeds  of  republicanism  in  their 
morale.  I would  have  allowed  the  House  of 
Commons  to  remain,  but  would  have  introduced 
a great  reform.”  Says  Alison  : 44  Would  En- 
gland have  remained  true  to  herself,  under  tho 
temptation  to  swerve  produced  by  such  means ! 
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This  is  a point  upon  which  no  Briton  would  havo 
entertained  a doubt  till  within  these  few  years 
But  the  manner  in  which  the 'public  mind  has 
reeled  from  the  application  of  inferior  stimulants 
since  1S30,  and  the  strong  partiality  to  French 
alliance,  which  has  recently  grown  up  with  the 
spread  of  Democratic  principles,  has  now  sug- 
gested the  painful  doubt  whether  Napoleon  did 
not  know  us  better  than  we  knew  ourselves,  and 
whether  we  could  have  resisted  those  methods 
of  seduction,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  patri- 
otism of  so  many  other  people.  The  spirit  of 
the  nation,  indeed,  then  ran  high  against  Gallic 
invasion ; unanimity  unprecedented  animated  the 
British  people.  But  strong  as  that  feeling  was,  it 
is  now  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
supplanted,  in  a large  portion  of  the  nation  at 
least,  by  a still  stronger,  and  if  the  sudden  offer 
of  all  the  glittering  objects  of  Democratic  ambi- 
tion, would  not  have  shaken  the  patriotism  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  British,  as  it  unques- 
tionably would  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish 
people/’ 

Sixteen  princes,  of  various  degrees  of  rank 
and  power,  occupying  small  states  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  formed  a league.  The  plan  orig- 
inated with  Napoleon.  The  states,  thus  united, 
took  the  name  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
It  was  a compact  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  “ United  States,”  and  embraced  a population 
of  about  fourteen  millions.  Napoleon  was  elect- 
ed Protector  of  the  Confederation.  Perfect 
liberty  of  conscience  was  established  through 
all  the  states ; and  they  entered  unitedly  into 
an  alliance  with  France,  offensive  and  defens- 
ive. In  case  of  war,  France  was  to  furnish 
200,000  men,  and  the  Confederates  63,000.  All 
disputes  between  the  states  were  to  be  settled 
by  a congress  composed  of  two  bodies.  When 
this  confederation  was  formed  to  secure  external 
and  internal  peace,  Napoleon  sent  word  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  that  “he  would  see  without 
pain,  nay,  even  with  pleasure,  Prussia  ranging 
under  her  influence,  all  the  states  of  the  north 
of  Germany,  by  means  of  a confederation  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Rhine.” 

Twelve  years  before  these  events,  Spain  had 
entered  into  a treaty  with  France,  by  which  she 
agreed  to  furnish  France,  in  case  of  war,  with 
an  auxiliary  force,  which  was  subsequently  com- 
muted into  a subsidy  of  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars a year.  England  was  very  reasonably  an 
noyed  that  this  large  sum  should  be  furnished 
her  foe,  by  a nation  professing  neutrality.  Spain 
was  in  a dilemma.  If  she  refused  to  fulfill  the 
treaty,  war  with  France  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  If  she  continued  to  supply  France 
with  money,  she  must  expose  herself  to  the 
broadsides  of  the  British  navy.  After  many 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  England — and 
denials,  apologies,  and  protestations  on  the  part 
of  Spain — England,  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  issued  secret  orders  to  her  fleet  to  capture 
the  merchant-ships  of  Spain,  wherever  found. 
Four  Spanish  galleons,  freighted  with  treasure, 
all  unsuspicious  of  danger,  were  approaching 


Cadiz.  A squadron  of  four  British  ships  at- 
tacked them.  One  of  the  Spanish  ships  was 
blown  up,  and  all  on  board,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  perished.  The  other  three 
ships,  their  decks  slippery  with  blood,  were 
captured.  The  treasure  on  board  was  over  ten 
millions  of  dollars. 

This  occurrence  produced  intense  excitement 
throughout  England.  The  government,  with 
much  embarrassment,  defended  the  measure  as 
justifiable  and  necessary.  Fox,  Lord  Grenville, 
and  vast  numbers  of  the  British  people  con- 
demned the  act  as  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the 
nation.  Spain  immediately  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain.  The  united  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  some  thirty  ships  in  number,  were  met 
by  an  equal  squadron  of  English  ships  off  Cape 
Trafalgar.  A bloody  conflict  ensued.  The  com- 
bined fleet  was  entirely  overthrown.  Nineteen 
ships  were  taken  ; seven  escaped  into  Cadiz,  so 
pierced  and  shattered  as  to  be  perfectly  unserv- 
iceable. Four  made  way  for  the  Straits,  and 
were  captured  a few  days  afterward.  Thus  the 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  in  fact  annihi- 
lated England  remained  the  undisputed  mis- 
tress of  the  seas.  Napoleon  could  no  longer 
hope  to  assail  her.  He  could  only  strive  to 
ward  off  the  blows,  which  she  continued  unceas- 
ingly to  deal  upon  him.  This  led  him  more 
deeply  to  feel  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
himself  upon  the  Continent,  as  the  wide  world 
of  water  was  entirely  in  possession  of  his  foes.* 

The  capitulation  at  Ulm  and  the  victory  of 
Austerlitz  caused  the  defeat  of  Trafalgar  to  be 
forgotten.  The  echoes  of  that  terrific  naval  con- 
flict died  away  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  ocean  ; 
while  the  resonance  of  the  mighty  tread  of  Na- 
poleon’s armies  vibrated  through  every  capital 
upon  the  Continent  William  Pitt  soon  died,  at 
the  age  of  forty  seven.  Public  opinion  in  En- 
gland now  imperiously  called  for  Mr.  Fox  as 
Prime  Minister.  The  king  was  compelled  to 
yield.  Mr.  Fox  and  Napoleon  were  friends, 
mutual  admirers.  The  masses  of  the  British 
people  were  in  favor  of  peace.  The  powerful 
aristocracy,  both  of  wealth  and  rank,  were  al- 
most to  a man  in  favor  of  war.  Napoleon  was 
exceedingly  gratified  by  this  change,  and  was 
sanguine  in  the  hope  of  immediate  peace.  Soon 
aftei  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  to  power,  a wretch 
presented  himself  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  offered  to  as- 
sassinate Napoleon.  Mr.  Fox  indignantly  or 
dered  the  man  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned,  and 
wrote  a noble  letter  to  the  French  government, 
denouncing  the  odious  project,  and  offering  to 
place  the  man  at  their  disposal.  This  generous 
procedure,  so  different  from  that  which  Napo- 
leon had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the 


* Nelson  lost  his  life  in  this  conflict.  England  grate- 
fully conferred  all  possible  honors  upon  his  memory.  Ilia 
brother  was  made  an  earl,  with  a pension  of  30,000  dol- 
lars a year.  Each  of  his  sisters  received  a gift  of  50,000 
dollars,  and  500,000  dollais  to  purchase  an  estate.  A 
public  ftineral  was  decreed  him,  and  a monument  erected 
in  St  Paul’s  Cathedral.  44  At  Waterloo,*4  says  Alison, 
44  England  fbught  for  victory * at  Trafalgar,  tor  exist- 
ence.” 
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British  government,  touched  the  magnanimous 
heart  of  the  Emperor.  44  There,”  he  exclaimed, 
44 1 recognize  the  principles  of  honor  and  virtue, 
which  have  always  animated  Mr.  Fox.  Thank 
him,  in  my  name.  Tell  him  whether  the  policy 
of  his  sovereign  causes  us  to  continue  much 
longer  at  war,  or  whether  as  speedy  an  end  as 
the  two  nations  can  desire  is  put  to  a quarrel 
useless  to  humanity,  I rejoice  at  the  new  char- 
acter which  from  this  proceeding,  the  war  has 
already  taken.  It  is  an  omen  of  what  may  be 
expected  from  a cabinet,  of  the  principles  of 
which  I am  delighted  to  judge  firom  those  of 
Mr.  Fox.  He  is  one  of  the  men  most  fitted  to 
feel  in  every  thing  what  is  excellent,  what  is 
truly  great.”  M.  Talleyrand,  the  French  Min- 
ister, communicated  this  reply  to  Mr.  Fox.  A 
reply  was  immediately  returned  by  Mr.  Fox,  in 
frank  and  cordial  terms  proposing  peace.  Napo- 
leon was  delighted  with  the  proposal.  Most  sin- 
cerely he  wished  for  reconciliation  with  Great 
Britain.  Rejoiced  at  this  overture,  he  accepted 
it  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

But  it  was  now  extremely  difficult  to  settle 
the  conditions  of  peace.  Napoleon  was  so  pow- 
erful that  France  would  accede  to  any  terms 
which  her  Emperor  should  judge  to  be  best. 
But  Mr.  Fox  was  surrounded  in  Parliament  by 
an  Opposition  of  immense  strength.  The  Tories 
wished  for  war.  England  had  made  enormous 
conquests  of  the  colonies  of  France  and  her 
allies.  She  wished  to  retain  them  all.  France 
had  made  vast  accessions  to  her  power  upon  the 
Continent.  The  Tories  insisted  that  she  should 
surrender  all.  England  wished  to  be  the  great 
manufacturer  of  the  world,  with  all  nations  for 
her  purchasers,  and  with  the  commerce  of  all 
climes  engrossed  by  her  fleets.  Napoleon,  though 
most  anxious  for  peace,  was  not  willing  that 
France  should  become  the  vassal  of  England. 
He  deemed  it  a matter  of  the  first  moment  that 
French  manufactures  should  be  encouraged  by 
protective  duties.  Under  these  circumstances,  Na- 
poleon said  to  Mr.  Fox,  through  M.  Talleyrand, 
44  France  will  not  dispute  with  England  the  con- 
quests England  has  made.  Neither  does  France 
claim  any  thing  more  upon  the  Continent  than 
what  she  now  has.  It  will,  therefore,  be  easy  to 
lay  down  the  basis  of  a peace,  if  England  has 
not  inadmissible  views  relative  to  commercial 
interests.  The  Emperor  is  persuaded  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
was  no  other  than  the  refusal  to  conclude  a com- 
mercial treaty.  Be  assured  that  the  Emperor, 
without  refusing  certain  commercial  advantages, 
if  they  are  possible,  will  not  admit  of  any  treaty 
prejudicial  to  French  industry,  which  he  means 
to  protect  by  all  duties  and  prohibitions  which 
can  favor  its  development.  He  insists  on  having 
liberty  to  do  at  home  all  that  he  pleases,  all  that 
is  beneficial,  without  any  rival  nation  having  a 
right  to  find  fault  with  him.” 

It  is  cheering  to  contemplate  the  generous  in- 
tercourse between  these  noble  men.  Mr.  Fox 
accompanied  each  official  dispatch  v%  ith  a private 
note,  full  of  frank  and  cordial  friendship.  M. 


Talleyrand,  who  was  but  the  amanuensis  of 
Napoleon,  followed  his  example.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
the  English  captured  all  the  French  whom  they 
could  find  upon  the  sea.  Napoleon,  in  retalia- 
tion, captured  all  the  English  whom  he  could 
find  upon  the  land.  Many  members  of  the  high- 
est families  in  England  were  detained  in  France. 
Mr.  Fox  applied  for  the  release  of  several  of  them 
on  parole.  Napoleon  immediately  sent  to  him 
every  one  designated  in  the  list.  Mr.  Fox,  in 
return  for  this  magnanimity,  released  an  equal 
number  of  illustrious  captives  taken  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Trafalgar. 

There  was  another  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  peace.  The  King  of  England  was  also 
King  of  Hanover.  This  kingdom,  situated  in 
the  northern  part  of  Germany,  occupied  a ter- 
ritory about  twice  as  large  as  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  embraced  a million  and  a half  of 
inhabitants.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last 
coalition  against  France,  Napoleon  had  taken  it. 
At  the  peace  of  Presburg,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  had  allowed  Prus- 
sia to  take  possession  of  the  territory.  English 
honor  demanded  that  Hanover  should  be  restored. 
This  appeared  absolutely  essential  to  peace.  But 
Prussia  grasped  her  rich  booty  with  deathless 
tenacity.  Napoleon,  however,  meditated  restor- 
ing Hanover  to  England,  and  conferring  upon 
Prussia  some  other  provinces  in  requital.  In  the 
midst  of  this  labyrinth  of  diplomacy,  Fox  was 
suddenly  taken  sick,  and  died.  The  peace  of 
the  world  was  entombed  in  his  sepulchre.  New 
influences  gained  strength  in  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
James,  and  all  hopes  of  peace  were  at  an  end. 
The  English  ministers  now  presented  all  kinds 
of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace  ; and  the  em- 
bassadors at  Pans  conducting  the  negotiations, 
soon  demanded  their  passports.  “ There  can  be 
no  doubt,”  says  H.  B.  Ireland,  44  but  that  the 
hopes  of  a new  war,  indulged  by  the  English 
cabinet,  constituted  the  basis  of  those  objections. 
This  rupture  was  hailed  at  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  with  the  most  savage  demonstrations 
of  joy.” 

The  death  of  Fox,  Napoleon  ever  deemed  one 
of  the  greatest  of  calamities.  At  St.  Helena  he 
said,  half  a dozen  such  men  as  Fox  and  Corn- 
wallis would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  moral 
character  of  a nation. 

“ With  such  men  I should  always  have  agreed. 
We  should  soon  have  settled  our  differences, 
and  not  only  France  would  have  been  at  peace 
with  a nation  at  bottom  worthy  of  esteem,  but 
we  should  have  done  great  things  together.” 
Again  he  said,  44  Fame  had  informed  me  of  his 
talents.  I found  that  he  possessed  a noble  char- 
acter, a good  heart,  liberal,  generous,  and  en- 
lightened views.  I considered  him  an  ornament 
to  mankind,  and  was  very  much  attached  to 
him.”  And  again  he  remarked,  44  Certainly  the 
death  of  Fox  was  one  of  the  fatalities  of  my 
career.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  affairs 
would  have  taken  a totally  different  turn.  The 
cause  of  the  people  would  have  triumphed,  and 
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we  should  have  established  a new  order  of  things 
in  Europe.”  * 

And  now  England,  Russia,  and  Prussia  form- 
ed another  coalition  against  Napoleon.  There 
was  even  no  plausible  pretext  to  be  urged  in 
extenuation  of  the  war.  Napoleon  was  conse- 
crating all  his  energies  to  the  promotion  of  the 
best  interests  of  France.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  noble  purposes,  he  needed  peace. 
In  his  vast  conquests  he  had  shown  the  most 
singular  moderation — a moderation  which  ought 
to  have  put  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria to  the  blush.  To  the  following  remarks  in 
the  Moniteur— evidently  from  the  powerful  pen 
of  Napoleon — Europe  could  make  no  reply  but 
by  the  charges  of  her  squadrons,  and  by  the 
broadsides  of  her  fleets. 

44  Why  should  hostilities  arise  between  France 
and  Russia!  Perfectly  independent  of  each  oth- 
er, they  are  impotent  to  inflict  evil,  but  all-pow- 
erful to  communicate  benefits.  If  the  Emperor 
of  France  exercises  a great  influence  in  Italy, 
the  Czar  exerts  a still  greater  influence  over 
Turkey  and  Persia.  If  the  cabinet  of  Russia 
pretends  to  have  a right  to  affix  limits  to  the 
power  of  France,  without  doubt  it  is  equally 
disposed  to  allow  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  prescribe  the  bounds  beyond  which  Russia 
is  not  to  pass.  Russia  has  partitioned  Poland. 
Can  she  then  complain  that  France  possesses 
Belgium  and  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhine!  Rus- 
sia has  seized  upon  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  northern  provinces  of  Persia.  Can  she  deny 
that  the  right  of  self-preservation  gives  France 
a title  to  demand  an  equivalent  in  Europe ! Let 
every  power  begin  by  restoring  the  conquests 
which  it  has  made  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Let  them  re-establish  Poland,  restore  Venice 
to  its  Senate,  Trinidad  to  Spain,  Ceylon  to  Hol- 
land, the  Crimea  to  the  Porte,  the  Caucasus 
and  Georgia  to  Persia,  the  kingdom  of  Mysore 
to  the  sons  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the  Mahratta 
States  to  their  lawful  owners  ; and  then  the 
other  Powers  may  have  some  title  to  insist  that 
France  shall  retire  within  her  ancient  limits. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  ambition  of 
France.  Had  she  chosen  to  preserve  her  con- 
quests, the  half  of  Austria,  the  Venetian  States, 
the  states  of  Holland  and  Switzerland,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  would  have  been  in  her  pos- 

*  44  While  Mr.  Pitt  lived,”  says  Hazlitt, 44  war  was  cer- 
tain ; his  death  offered  a bare  chance  of  peace.  He  had 
long  been  the  mouthpiece  of  the  war  party,  and  the  dar- 
ling of  that  part  of  the  aristocracy  who  wished  to  subdue 
the  popular  spirit  of  English  freedom  to  get  the  whole 
power  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  a few  borough- 
mongers,  and,  of  course,  to  crush  and  stifle  the  example 
and  the  rising  dame  of  liberty  every  where  else.  Engaged 
in  a quarrel  that  was  never  to  have  an  end,  and  for  an 
object  that  must  be  kept  in  the  back-ground,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  a set  of  plausible  excuses  always  ready. 
If  we  were  at  war,  it  was  for  * the  existence  of  social  or- 
der/ If  we  did  not  make  peace,  it  was  because  4 existing 
circumstances'  did  not  permit  us.” 

While  Fox  held  the  reins,  hopes  continued  to  be  en- 
tertained of  peace,  and  Bonaparte,  with  Talleyrand  to 
aaaist  him,  strained  every  nerve  to  urge  it  forward.  But 
at  his  death  things  reverted  to  their  old  and  natural 
course. 


session.  The  limits  of  France,  are  in  reality,  the 
Adige  and  the  Rhine.  Has  it  passed  either  of 
these  limits ! Had  it  fixed  on  the  Solza  and  thrf 
Drave,  it  would  not  have  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  its  conquest.” 

When  Napoleon  was  endeavoring  to  surround 
General  Mack  at  Ulm,  it  was  absolutely  essential 
to  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  that  he  should 
send  a few  battalions  across  the  little  state  of 
Anspach,  which  belonged  to  Prussia.  To  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  had  charge  of  this  division,  he 
wrote : “You  will  traverse  the  territory  of  An- 
spach. Avoid  resting  there.  Do  every  thing  in 
your  power  to  conciliate  the  Prussians.  Testify 
the  greatest  possible  regard  for  the  interests  of 
Prussia.  In  the  meantime  pursue  your  march 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  alleging,  as  an  excuse, 
the  impossibility  of  doing  otherwise,  which  is 
really  the  fact.” 

At  the  same  time  he  dispatched  the  Grand 
Marshal  Duroc,  to  Berlin,  to  apprise  the  King 
of  Prussia  of  the  critical  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  by  an  attack  from  so  formidable  an 
alliance,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war ; 
to  express  his  unfeigned  regret  at  the  necessity 
of  marching  some  troops  over  a portion  of  the 
Prussian  territory  ; and  to  excuse  himself  upon 
the  ground  of  absolute  necessity  alone.  Though 
the  king  rather  ungraciously  accepted  the  apol- 
ogy, the  more  warlike  portion  of  the  nation, 
headed  by  their  chivalric  queen,  loudly  declared 
that  this  violation  was  an  outrage  which  could 
only  be  avenged  by  the  sword.  This  was  one 
of  the  grievances  of  which  Prussia  now  com- 
plained. 

There  were  then,  as  now,  in  Europe  two  great 
antagonistic  forces — the  governors  and  the  gov- 
erned— the  aristocracy  and  the  people.  The 
triumph  of  Napoleon  was  the  triumph  of  popu- 
lar rights.  Alexander,  young,  ambitious,  and 
the  monarch  of  the  uncounted  millions  of  Rus- 
sia, was  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  Auster- 
litz.  Prussia,  proud  of  her  past  military  glory, 
and  stimulated  by  an  enthusiastic  and  romantic 
queen,  resolved  to  measure  swords  with  the  great 
conqueror.  England,  burdened  with  the  grasp 
of  two  hemispheres,  reiterated  her  cry  against 
“ the  insatiable  ambition  of  Napoleon.” 

The  armies  of  Prussia,  nearly  200,000  strong, 
commenced  their  march,  and  entered  the  heart  of 
Saxony.  Frederic  William,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
headed  this  army,  and  compelled  the  King  of 
Saxony  to  join  in  the  alliance.  44  Our  cause,” 
he  said,  44  is  the  common  cause  of  legitimate 
kings,  and  all  such  must  aid  in  the  enterprise.” 
Alexander,  having  aroused  anew  his  barbarian 
legions,  was  hastening  by  forced  marches  over 
the  wilds  of  Poland.  T wo  hundred  thousand  men 
were  in  his  train,  to  join  the  invading  host  in 
their  march  upon  Paris  England,  with  her  om- 
nipresent and  invincible  fleet,  was  frowning  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Chan- 
nel, raining  down  terrific  blows  upon  every  ex- 
posed point,  and  striving,  by  her  political  influence 
and  her  gold,  to  unite  new  nations  in  the  formid- 
able coalition. 
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With  deep  sorrow,  Napoleon  beheld  the  rising 
of  this  new  storm.  He  had  just  completed  an 
arduous  campaign.  He  had  treated  his  enemies 
with  surpassing  magnanimity,  and  had  hoped 
that  a permanent  peace  was  secured.  But  no 
sooner  was  one  coalition  destroyed  than  another 
was  formed  His  energetic  spirit,  however,  was 
not  one  to  yield  to  despondency.  Throwing  off 
the  dejection  which  for  an  hour  oppressed  him, 
with  all  his  wonted  power  and  genius  he  roused 
himself  for  the  new  conflict.  He  wrote  to  his 
brothers  in  Naples  and  in  Holland,  saying,  “ Give 
yourselves  no  uneasiness.  The  present  struggle 
will  be  speedily  terminated.  Prussia  and  her 
allies,  be  they  who  they  may,  will  be  crushed. 
And  this  time  I will  settle  finally  with  Europe.  1 
will  put  it  out  of  the  potter  of  my  enemies  to  stir 
for  ten  years”  ( 

He  shut  himself  up  for  forty-eight  hours,  to 
form  his  plans  and  arrange  the  details.  He  then 
for  two  days  dictated,  almost  without  intermis- 
sion, nearly  two  hundred  letters. 

All  these  letters  are  preserved.  Through  all 
time  they  will  be  admired  as  models  of  the  art 
of  governing  armies  and  empires.  In  six  days 
the  Imperial  Guard  were  sent  from  Paris  to  the 
Rhine.  They  traveled  by  post  sixty  miles  a day. 
It  was  nearly  midnight  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1806,  when  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  Joseph- 
ine, entered  his  carriage  at  the  Tuileries,  to  join 
the  army.  As  in  the  last  contest,  he  knew  not 
“why  he  fought,  or  what  was  required  of  him.” 
He  communicated  a parting  message  to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  which  he  said  : “ In  so  just  a war,  which 
we  have  not  provoked  by  any  act,  by  any  pre- 
tense, the  true  cause  of  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  assign,  and  where  we  only  take  arms  to 
defend  ourselves,  we  depend  entirely  upon  the 
support  of  the  laws,  and  upon  that  of  the  people, 
whom  circumstances  call  upon  to  give  fresh 
proofs  of  their  devotion  and  courage.” 

At  Mayence  Napoleon  parted  with  Josephine. 
Her  tears  for  a moment  overcame  him,  and  he 
yielded  to  those  emotions  of  tenderness  which  are 
an  honor  to  the  heart.  He  headed  his  army  ; 
utterly  bewildered  the  Prussians  by  his  manoeu- 
vres, and  in  a few*  days  threw  his  whole  force  into 
their  rear,  cutting  them  off  from  all  their  sup- 
plies and  from  all  possibility  of  retreat.  He  was 
now  sure  of  a decisive  victory.  Yet,  to  arrest, 
if  possible,  the  effusion  of  blood,  he  humanely 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  King  of  Prussia  : 

“ I am  now  in  the  heart  of  Saxony . Believe  me, 
my  strength  is  such  that  your  forces  can  not  long 
balance  the  victory.  But  wherefore  shed  so  much 
blood  ? To  what  purpose  1 Why  should  we 
make  our  subjects  slay  each  other  1 I do  not 
prize  a victory  which  is  purchased  by  the  lives 
of  so  many  of  my  children.  If  f were  just  com- 
mencing my  military  career,  and  if  I had  any  rea- 
son to  fear  the  chances  of  war,  this  language 
would  be  wholly  misplaced.  Sire  ! your  Majcstv 
will  be  vanquished.  You  will  have  compromised 
the  repose  of  your  life,  and  the  existence  of  your 
subjects,  without  the  shadow  of  a pretext.  At 


present  you  are  uninjured,  and  may  treat  with 
me  in  a manner  conformable  with  your  rank.  Be- 
fore a month  has  passed  you  will  treat,  but  in  a 
different  position.  I am  aware  that  I may,  in 
thus  writing,  irritate  that  sensibility,  which  na- 
turally belongs  to  every  sovereign.  But  circum- 
stances demand  that  I should  use  no  concealment. 
I implore  your  Majesty  to  view,  in  this  letter, 
nothing  but  the  desire  I have  to  spare  the  effu- 
sion of  human  blood.  Sire,  my  brother,  I pray 
God  that  he  may  have  you  in  his  worthy  and  holy 
keeping. — Your  majesty’s  good  brother, 

“ Napoleon.” 

To  this  letter  no  reply  was  returned.  It  was 
given  to  a Prussian  officer ; but  it  is  said  that  the 
Emperor  did  not  receive  it  until  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Jena. 

In  two  days  Napoleon,  accompanying  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  his  army,  met  the  mighty  host 
of  the  Prussians  strongly  fortified  upon  the  fields 
of  Jena  and  Auerstadt.  It  was  the  evening  of  the 
thirteenth  of  October.  A cloudless  sun,  filling 
the  western  sky  with  splendor,  dazzlqd  the  eye 
with  brilliance  as  its  rays  were  reflected  from 
the  armor  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Eight- 
een thousand  superb  cavalry,  with  their  burnished 
helmets  and  proud  caparisons,  were  drawn  up 
upon  the  plain.  Three  hundred  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery  were  concentrated  in  a battery,  whose 
destructive  power  imagination  can  hardly  con- 
ceive. The  advanced  posts  of  the  Prussians  were 
stationed  upon  the  Landgrafcnberg,  a high  and 
steep  hill,  whose  summit  was  deemed  inaccessi- 
ble to  artillery.  Napoleon  immediately  drove 
them  from  the  hill,  and  took  possession.  From 
its  brow  the  whole  lines  of  the  Prussian  army 
could  be  descried,  extending  for  many  leagues. 
The  plain  of  Auerstadt,  twelve  miles  distant,  was 
however  lost  from  the  view.  Napoleon  was  not 
aware  that  a strong  division  of  the  Prussian  army 
occupied  that  position.  The  shades  of  night 
came  on.  The  blaze  from  the  Prussian  fires, 
dispersed  over  a space  of  eighteen  miles,  threw 
a brilliant  glow  over  the  whole  heavens.  Couriers 
were  immediately  dispatched  to  hasten  on,  with 
all  possible  speed,  the  battalions  of  the  French 
army,  for  the  decisive  battle  which  the  morning 
sun  was  to  usher  in.  Napoleon  was  his  own  en- 
gineer in  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  dragging 
the  cannon  to  the  summit  of  the  Landgrafcnberg. 
To  encourage  the  men  to  Herculean  toil,  Napo- 
leon, by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  worked  with  his 
own  hands  in  blasting  the  rocks,  and  smooth- 
ing the  way.  With  incredible  enthusiasm  the 
successive  divisions  of  the  French,  as  they 
arrived,  engaged  in  overcoming  those  obstacles 
which  to  the  Prussians  had  appeared  absolutely 
insurmountable.  Napoleon  having  prepared  the 
way.  and  aided  in  dragging  one  gun  to  the  sum- 
mit left  his  troops  to  do  the  rest.  Through  the 
long  night  they  toiled  unceasingly,  and  before 
the  morning  dawned,  a formidable  battery  was 
bristling  from  the  heights.  As  battalion  after 
battalion  arrived  in  the  darkness,  they  took  the 
positions  designated  by  their  experienced  chief- 
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.fcpbfck:  for  bf  attack.  At  ii%  vFelock 

<\\a  order  ter  advance  Mn*  given.  fix  solid  coi 
nmiurt.  through  gnrtiy  tom  tit  the.  iriortimg,  the 
French  piwed  the?  Frisian  line*  ,«t  every  dr- 
reel iou  Thtfit  ensued  a scene  of  horror  winch 
no  pen  can  describe,  which  no  hTiOginatibii  can 
conceive  For  eight  hours  the  battle  raged  ** 
i if  demon  with  demon  ifontended  • the  Buhliera 
| of  Napoleon  ami  the  marahaled  host  trained  in 
( he  School  of Frederic  Ihp  Ghent > ft  wus  indeed 
"Greek  meeting  Greek  ” ThtK^'OMltd.wiijt  »?>t- 
erfed  with  die  *uin.  The  shriek*  of  wrdindrji, 
trampled  beneath  the.  hoofr  of ^Hafgirig 
the  shout  of  onset . o*  the  ytwni<r&  Mii  mwrrpf^ 
rede  oyer  the  pursued,  rose  in  hideous  elamor 
even  above  the  ebaa'etei*  Ihundfef*  of  ike 
The  viciory  wavofrd  to  wtl  fro  AteM 
the  Prir*iu»tt  general  foil  that  the  victory  we 
his  Ife  dispatched  m onler  to  pu«r  of  h/*  .gen- 
erals, ‘*  Send  all  the  force  von  can  to  the  chief 
'point  of  ftU/xck  At  this  moment  we  heat  tfu? 
enemy  at  all  points  .My  cavalry  hat  captured 
*oihe  of  Ins  cannon >?\  A .f#sw  hours  taper  he  Senf 
(he  following  Almost  frantic  dispatch  to  hi#  ve- 
serve : .'^.Low  not  a moment  in  ad  van ciivg  wjtii 
yoaryefc  pnhraken  troops.  Arrange  your  col: 


swept  the  bleak  summit  of  t he  Lfiodgrafenl*erg: 
Wrapped  in  ht*  clonk,  he  had  thrown  himself 
tipon' tliv  ground,  to  slmr*  for  an  hour  th*  frigid 
bivouac  of  hi*  aohlieTB  He  was  far  fipotn  home 

The  fotb  of  Jite  b0*$># depended  perhaps  upon 
the  si  rtiggl  * of  the  eh&m  u g day  Engfehd,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  the  three  nm#d  powerful  .monsrt’htes 
upon  lh?  gtohr.  were  handed  again*’;  him.  IF 
defeated  on  the  mortow,  A 11*1*1*1,  Sweden,  and 
till  the  minor  mootin' hvea  would  felt  upon  ihn 
republican  Emperor,  and  accum  hi#  fitter  de- 
atmetumv  ’•  <;  /•  'V \ t ;>  . . *' 

lii  that  gloomy  hour,  mtrrccptcd  di^patcliefe 
at  the  ptrno'si  importance  were  piaepd  i n the 
hkhji  of  Napoleon  Me  rpuml  himmuf  lrom  ius 
slumber,  And  ih?m  by  the  light  of  the  camp 
tire  The  RoUtlwk  of  .^pah)..  admoniehc?!  by 
ilie  dehrnt  had  dccifdfAJ  that  Engl*d.rrd 

woViUf  ^'fe/.;.for .-h.  >;afe'r  ally  than  France 
White  pibtW^mg  coVdint  itiepitehip  for  Napoleon 
they  were  ^ht^ring  iote  ^iri^ri^e  ‘with  En- 
gland. . yTjkzn  q aiivUivt^^c  of  N alienee 

from  Franco,  anil  trusting  that  he  would  encoun- 
ter defeat  tar  away  in  the  heart  of  Frisia,  they 
were  treoA'herouslv  preparing  to  cross  the  Py- 
jrencc# Wind,  in  alliance  with  EogHand,  to  attack 
him  in  his  rear,  Napoleon  certainly  was  not 
one  bf  the  meekest  of  men.  The  perusal  of 
these  documents  convinced  him  that  ho  could 
enjoy  no  security.,  while  the  Sjo^rhonr.  **at  up^» 
the  thh?U"  of  Spsihi  Th#x  wrmthi  itrail  them- 
sidvee  of  ovet^  opportunity  to  ntla^k  Hlrn  iti  the 
dark.  As  hh  foidyd  Up  tfiese  proPfs  of  their  per^ 
fidy  tie  eahniyre{narkndv‘‘  The  Oou  rhotis  of  Spain 
shall  tie  replaced  by  prifteba  Of  foy 
I'rotp  that  hour  f far ffooflV  bf  Jk&  ^pap teh:  housb 


of  R.ourhon  wdk.  seated  ; 

Napoleon  wrapped  himw-lf  again  % hi®  cloak: 
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merits  of  deal ruction.  The  Imperial  Guard,  held 
in  reserve,  waited  hour  after  hour,  looking  upon 
the  carnage  before  them,  burning  with  intense 
zeal  to  share  in  the  conflict.  At  last  a young 
man,  in  the  excess  of  hi?  almost  delirious  ex- 
citement, shouted,  “ Forward,  forward  !M  14  How 
now,”  exclaimed  Napoleon,  sternly,  as  he  turned 
his  eve  toward  him  “ What  beardless  hoy  is 
this  who  ventures  to  counsel  his  Emperor ! Let 
him  wait  till  he  has  commanded  in  thirty  pitched 
battles  before  he  proffers  his  advice  VT 

It  was  now  nearly  four  a clock  in  the  afternoon 
Napoleon  saw  that  the  decisive  moment  had  ar- 
rived. He  ordered  Murat,  with  twelve  thousand 
horse,  fresh  and  in  the  finest'  array,  to  charge 
the  bewildered,  wavering,  bleeding  host,  and  com- 


umns  so  that  through  their  openings  there  may 
pass  the  broken  bands  of  the  battle  Be  ready 
to  receive  the  charges  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry, 
which  in  the  most  furious  manner  rides  on,  over- 
whelms and  sabres  the  fugitives,  and  has  driven 
into  one  confused  mass  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  M 

In  the  midst  of  this  appalling  scene,  so  graph- 
ically described,  the  Prussian  reserve,  twenty 
thousand  strong,  with  firm  tread  and  unbroken 
front,  emerged  through  the  cloud  of  fugitives  to 
stem  the  awful  torrent.  For  a moment  they 
seemed  to  restore  the  hattlc  Napoleon  stood 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Landgrafenberg,  calm, 
serene,  passionless,  watching  every  portion  of 
the  extended  field,  and  guiding  the  terrific  ele- 
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plete  the  victory.  The  clatter  of  iron  hoofs  was 
heard,  resounding  like  the  rush  of  the  tornado, 
as  this  terrible  and  irresistible  mass  swept,  with 
the  celerity  of  the  whirlwind,  upon  the  plain 
The  work  was  done.  The  Prussian  army  was 
destroyed.  Humanity  vails  her  weeping  eyes 
from  the  appalling  scene  which  ensued.  It  was 
no  longer  a battle  but  a massacre.  All  order 
was  lost  as  the  whole  army,  like  an  inundation, 
rushed  from  the  field.  The  batteries  of  Napo- 
leon plowed  their  ranks  in  every  direction.  The 
musketry  of  Napoleon’s  solid  column p pierced 

them  (hr, iugh  tnd  • i:i wi: /rli  ji],  r<  £$  j&toflll 

ojj  bullets  Tw  «.•(*.>•  thousand  Uvt^scim*n\  mnuuivd 
on  powerful -i>tnl : unwearied  *teedisvrodc  uver  *iu£ 
trampled  down  the  confused  r.ria?>s,  arid  their  sa- 
bres dripped  with  hliaoil  The  wretched  victim* 
td  war,  in.  their  frantic  attempts  to  escape,  found 
ihuir  retreat  every  where  cut.  o/f  by  the  terrible 
genius  of  the  conqueror  They  Were  beaded 
-U»tJ  <l!’‘r.\  rind  b-C-k  U\ .on 

in  refluent  waves  of  hlodd  and  de^trinnion. 

While  this  scene  was  transpiring  upon  the 
plains  of  Jena,  the  Prussian*  were  encountering 
:i  similar  disaster  upon  the,  field  of  Auerst&dt, 
leil  ivvrJve  miles  distant  As  the  fugiiivM  nt 
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li?  circuitous  routes  and  through  by -patna, 
ip.  rei*hm£  a place  -of  safety-  : ■ 1/  . 

The  Phtsfiians  tost,  during  tluft  riisasrroiis  d^ty t 
i twenty  xVio^nd  to  jsxijfcd  and  wounded,  and 
twenty  ihoUsnttd  W&&  hik*m  prisoner#*  Nopo- 
. vron . : -Mrondm#  to  >ir«doni,  haying  dispatched 

fees  in  put  wit  of  the  vanquished, 

xvi^m-d  n?o«f  d-Tihg  td^hinpqn.  the  fiefd  of 
pcrfe*na1lV  supen^tendjfli^  the* .oajhfc  of  the  wound- 
hie  own  hand  he  hdld  the  cop  yd  Wui- 
ter  to 'ii$fa  li [rs,  and  mwJicM  t hvirdy^^  ^guiUos 
tcith  h^v  sympathy . With  hi*  item  hrtunefiK  he 
miMl  ^XpNiTi  .of  .groat  (ewdcmw^  . 

w^fc  spared  to  promote  ihcir 
Hf  eent  Xiuroc  in  the  ippnnhg  to*  the  crowded 
| ^ -i-iiAix  of  convey  hi*  sympathy  to 

oftfiS  wounded  the  re,  tq 
who  needed  it,  jajijil  if) 
v-  *y  x\-  -o-;'  »>V  reward*. 1 ■&&  th>y  letter ; 

?■$  •■>»>••• ' read  to  these  unfortunate 
•y***sf< ..-sulifertngs..  they  shouted, 

. :*ryMi«i^led.aind  bleeding,  they 
o^pT/^.se?;  to  feeover  riiat  tin  v nii‘?ht 

dvyote  their  liv:»:>*  to  him 

awustiuotfd  n^miAusrity; 
:;Wr  hi*  fiftwrrK  wl 

. ;*}>  '^(kA4  ‘‘^^K ^tV  ;«■  Warded  l)avj\i‘»t  fbt 
■.  * Th*  his  Ufftrutf  jarormnf 

}$$${  ijii  oytt  'rigid,  ihp  -corpiy 

Aft  \? t^K/wd  prodi^i«*.  ••  1 NbT 
• i iv  in  du'oL  hut  pnr- 
•w  <->J  the  hiU'  M tiiti  loTve*  oyer  ; 

lf-Vruv,  . has  displayed  alike  fhb 

:.»»d  firmness  of  character 
1 • lies  of  a «>k!ior.''  For 

hu.  on  this  oce^i.on  he  cVe- 

rtf  > .To  ftw/orjsuttgtiM 

• • - .•  '.;v;t/i  v . ;t  fot.  to  .enter  fir*t  the  Pruu- 

o'  . < ■ ■■  . him  precedence  In  the 

’* £ 1 d \ $ it#  irtW*  q**iS%  Two  wegks  afterward 
fi-  lujfe  utid  addfe*$tfd 

iUt/M  rcfpvct  and  mlndra- 

f UH:  ? \ .•wviqj^p^?^d-‘;hivw,arf  andsauL  -&irn  ! 

:oq-  <vijl  it.lvvi v.-J  he  I.* 
fitevr  kio'df  was  to  Cutsfir;  ‘ 

fnA’t  — N took  moHfiurnfi  fhf  f^L 

T lint  ttotivijsj  and  shill 

> sver  equiUcd,  In 

' > ...  evefy  remnaut  of  Ute 

;Vr,Wt*V‘5f?{y  T’nd  all  the  Xettresses 

- oFthc  French,  J f?« 

’ i Jew  com paui ons,*  hud  fu’i( 

t • vt. * 1 f. f horfe'. ti.»  »\vai.t:  the  «p- ; 

i •/<::«  t • 'ife  ‘ft..-  . '■  CO d*  f n f /Vle^Urhd^V..  W$S ; I 

\evor  hHore  in  J he 
iv*SwfV^f^  rufi  /irAl  '\vA#  a powfr  s*f  >)>^ed-v 
Vv\  d>n of*  It  \V^ft  thk  prtft 

^o*;‘'hvy;r*  had  Irfr- PariV,.  and  the 
•».**•*$>  r-*vt  ',a\  jfrmy  oV  two  Imtidr^l, 

n ^ ?;HvV.;:hfe»v;T  ^moneia.  tfr  difp^sed. 
v- . M 'F  ^rjt e ^ had  hec-n  devtned  j 

.**hi„eii  Iwd  heen. 

?*:,vd  heriiv  compdted  i*>  capita 
?a t&i#>  ni&  4^X*?y^/^ aiv  r'i*|#oK.ing'  rtf  Herim,  irt 
fchrt  • pnUcer-x>Fihiiv * P ta n kit»g.  Europe  heard 
jbii^  lid’titgs  with  ruftaxenient  arid  dismay.  It 
Vul  VI  ^N^  U-T—t 


seemed  niorh  dike-  the  unnatural,  lictinu  of  &i 
Acaidan  tale,  than  Tike  hiyto tie  yenty  w:lo  as- 
ruling  VltL«  m uo"  vraui  the  Ern^wr  Alexaiuier 

yre-'ho i cliildre*/!  vittnekuig  a giApF,’  "f  ’ * • . ' '^ 
The  King  of  Sa*tmy  had  he^n  cdmpehVd  ‘w  >, 
jom  Pms^ia  ag^usi  Fronye.  In  thbj»«  Wars  vil 
Europ*?.  sad  w fhe  fate  or  the  minor  powers 
They  must  undo  vviih  one  p<a1y  or  the  othei 
Najwd^on  Had  u»ken  a bfge  number  uf  $3*or 
prisoners.  Titf  d»y  ^Ihrr  the  gritul  hattle  -co 
Jena,  4fe',  nlfiifets  in  mto 

of  the  haii«  of  th^X/uivejEidW tt  .2^^:'"  ;*;. 

,iod  «am'iiiatiug  w onb  hi?  i bus  ;^dcl resvtsl  bfu*Jiv 
"T  kitmv  not  why  l am  vVar 
%eigTi  He  is  n.  paeife  ppTiVo,  tlem‘riiog  i|*j|| 
nf  respect  I wish  td:  tte  ymiT  eoiihtry  reseller 
tn)m  its,  jitituiLiM’ihg  it^^idetiw  upon  Pnissta 
W'hy  should film . ^aoxis  and  the  Fwneh,  wifi 
Mfe  melives  lor  Host;Ultyv  fight  ageinst  eaeJi  ml  he? 

I imi  -ready.  ,ori  my  pan.  Uf  give  a pledge  of  m\ 
omBahk*  dV«f»twTrtnn  hv  soRiiigyau  oil  ai  idjejiy 
and  Uy  ^parincf  ^twroiiy  Ad  l of  ym? 

in  your  promise  no  utore  (o  bent  a rtri^  against 
, ..  ‘l  ' ' ' 

; ; ' ’i%A  Sti.voj*  officers  were ' seixeti  with  udoura 
fuitr  he  they  tiht?^ued  .to  a proposition  ±0  friendly 
tiud  t>om  the  lips  of  tjii^  c'ly^ordinalh 

OiiTn,  pj  4ieclam.it.ton  they  bound  ibom^elvcvi  ii^a 
WttyA  ognin&t  him  no  infirc  They  out  far 
Dtp**i]eii,  declaring  th»t  in*  three  days/tti^y  would 
hrfnir  hack  the.  friendship  of  their  Koverefgt- 
‘Fhe  Elect  or  of  Hesse  Was  one  of  the  vilest  of 
/non.  and  om?  of  tin?  most  aI)Bt>lule«  Hud  unrelcnt 
log  of  /teapots  He  had  an  army  0X  32,1*00  men 
Ho  had  dotiti  ever y t h i u n in  iiis  power  to  provoke 
the  war,  and  was  devoted  to  the  English,  by 
whom  he  w.b#  despised.  A lex  a inter,  with  nearly 
‘iOO.OOb  chpsrn  troops,  Wife",  pressing  down 
through  tjw  of  Pol  and.  to  try  his  sirchglh 

agaift  wit}?  the  armies  uf 'France  XnpoIfNtm  re 

solved  k>  meet  the  f^ar  ut  jfic  halfway  llwi 
mA  safe  for  him iu  tpavc  in  his  rear  m iorfonLibh 
a force  in  the  haiitls  id  this  trc^hcrons  prinev 
Marshal  Morf icr  wm  eh;n*gwl  to  declare  lliid  ;ih^: 

ceased  to  tcipih  to  txfa 
pPlfo  ‘'d^ioirmuis  in  the  rn(««?  -c>{ 

Fra  no*-  And  tc<  d n hmni  hiv  ann  V 
The  praml  Duke  Of  M>i?n;xr  had  colidHArid 
nf  * division  of  the  Prussian  army  ipa  *,v»h 
Wa^  yistpr  of  t he  Lr ii|>f‘ror  A lc xamler  ,S be  had 

coutrh»t(!vil  nil  hr  r mdurtnrr  ia  rnfttrjratjFJhe  ws?  , 
1\djk»Ioot?  entered  WuitiiSE,  li  ^aa’  a nhVncd  ' \ 
and  imHh'citi-d  »-cv.  the  Athens  of  modern  )j,er 
many,  noil  boomed  hy  the  rosidcnce  of  L’oethe*  • 
Schiller,  and  v ' 1? oiihini& jg' ’.in  ■ 

frig  Ini  id  damor  mnl  iMrrScc.  hadr4rgyd  thfiiugh  1 
itsi  airopts.  as  juirsi.md  had  'msbed 

poti-mel|  in  its  gate#  from  the  dread  Iu  l n‘vld> 
of  Jeon  and  Aiietakvdt-  iFh^Jtpnws'.iycrc  pierced  ’ 
nod  f*hotk&r»«i  |iy  Aimib  and  balls,  arid  the  pave 
moots  >uip|>ery  with  blood  The  (inktuf 

buche^,  g^*4|%r  .agttfwA't  approached  Xwpotew> 
tn  itoplofpdvij;  rlorfi^o^y.  ^ lou  noV  sec.  Mad 
nm^,  ,v  NapctWon  coolly  Tepltotf,.  *f'  what,  war  is 
"I'hts  vvns  hiV  $>oly  rettgennee.  ife  ( reatyd  hts 
fem»k  A1*©  with  i)i#s  greatest  couyte*v?  evprc»fc«iai 
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no  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  her  husband, 
and  ordered  especial  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
wounded  Prussians  with  which  the  city  was  fill- 
ed. He  munificently  rewarded  a Catholic  priest 
for  his  unwearied  attentions  to  the  bleeding 
Prussians. 

On  the  28th  of  October  Napoleon  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Berlin,  and  established 
himself  in  the  king’s  palace.  Prussia  had  pro- 
voked the  war.  By  the  right  of  conquest  Prus- 
sia now  belonged  to  Napoleon.  With  char- 
acteristic delicacy  he  would  allow  no  one  to 
occupy  the  private  apartments  of  the  queen. 
She  had  fled  in  the  utmost  haste,  leaving  all  her 
letters  and  the  mysteries  of  a lady’s  boudoir 
exposed.  He,  however,  in  his  bulletins,  spoke 
with  great  severity  of  the  queen.  She  had  ex- 
erted all  her  powers  to  rouse  the  nation  to  war. 
On  horseback  she  placed  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  and  fanned  to  the  highest  pitch,  by 
her  beauty,  her  talents,  and  her  lofty  spirit,  the 
flame  of  military  enthusiasm.  His  sarcasms 
on  queens  who  meddle  in  affairs  of  state,  and 
who,  by  their  ignorance,  expose  their  husbands 
to  frightful  disasters,  and  their  country  to  the 
horrible  ravages  of  war,  were  generally  thought 
ungenerous  toward  one  so  utterly  prostrate. 
Napoleon,  indignant  in  view  of  the  terrible  scene 
of  carnage  and  woe  which  her  vanity  had  caused, 
reproached  her  in  one  of  his  bulletins  without 
mercy.  Josephine,  in  the  kindness  of  her  heart, 
wrote  to  him  in  terms  of  remonstrance.  Napo- 
leon thus  replied : 

“ Nov.  6,  1806,  9 o'clock,  p.m. 

“ I have  received  your  letter,  in  which,  it 
seems,  you  reproach  me  for  speaking  ill  of  wo- 
men. True  it  is,  that  above  all  things  I dislike 
female  intriguers.  I have  been  accustomed  to 
kind,  gentle,  conciliatory  women.  Such  I love, 
and  if  they  have  spoiled  me  it  is  not  my  fault, 
but  yours.  However,  you  will  see  that  I have 
acted  indulgently  toward  one  sensible  and  de- 
serving woman.  I allude  to  Madame  Hatzfeld. 
When  I showed  her  her  husband’s  letter,  she 
burst  into  tears ; and  in  a tone  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite grief  and  candor,  exclaimed,  4 It  is  indeed 
his  writing  !’  This  was  too  much.  It  went  to 
my  heart.  I said,  ‘Well,  Madame,  throw  the 
letter  into  the  fire,  and  then  I shall  have  no  proof 
•gainst  your  husband.*  She  burned  the  letter, 
and  was  restored  to  happiness.  Her  husband  is 
now  safe.  Two  hours  later  and  he  would  have 
been  lost.  You  see,  therefore,  that  I like  women 
who  are  feminine,  unaffected,  and  amiable,  for 
they  alone  resemble  you.  Adieu,  my  love.  I 
am  very  well.  Napoleon.” 

The  occurrence  to  which  Napoleon  refers  was 
this.  The  Prince  of  Hatzfeld  was  governor  of 
Berlin.  He  had  surrendered  the  city  to  Napo- 
leon, and  promised  submission.  An  intercepted 
letter  proved  that  he,  under  cover  of  this  assumed 
friendship,  was  acting  as  a spy,  and  communi- 
cating to  the  King  of  Prussia  every  thing  of  im- 
portance that  was  transpiring  in  Berlin.  He 
had  given  his  oath  that  he  would  attempt  nothing 


against  the  French  army,  and  would  attend  sole- 
ly to  the  quiet,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  capital. 
The  prince  was  arrested,  and  ordered  to  appear 
before  a court-martial.  In  two  hours  he  would 
have  been  shot.  His  wife,  in  a delirium  of  ter- 
ror, threw  herself  in  tears  before  Napoleon,  as 
he  alighted  from  his  horse  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace.  Napoleon  was  a tender-hearted  man. 
44 1 never,”  said  he,  44  could  resist  a woman’s 
tears.”  Deeply  touched  by  her  distress  he  con- 
ducted her  to  an  apartment.  A hot  fire  was 
glowing  in'  the  grate.  Napoleon  took  the  in- 
tercepted letter,  and,  handing  it  to  her,  said, 
44  Madame,  is  not  that  the  handwriting  of  your 
husband  1”  Trembling  and  confounded  she  con- 
fessed that  it  was.  44  It  is  now  in  your  hands,” 
said  Napoleon, 44  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  there 
will  no  longer  remain  any  evidence  against  him.” 
The  lady,  half  dead  with  confusion  and  terror, 
knew  not  what  to  do.  Napoleon  took  the  paper 
and  placed  it  upon  the  fire.  As  it  disappeared, 
in  smoke  and  flame,  he  said  to  the  princess, 
44  Your  husband  is  now  safe.  There  is  no  proof 
left  which  can  lead  to  his  conviction.”  This 
act  of  clemency  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a 
signal  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  Napoleon's 
heart.  The  safety  of  his  army  seemed  to  require 
that  something  should  be  done  to  intimidate  the 
magistrates  of  the  several  towns,  who  were  also 
revealing  the  secrets  of  his  operations  to  the 
enemy. 

Napoleon  went  to  Potsdam  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  where  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had,  but  a year 
before,  taken  their  solemn  and  romantic  oath. 
He  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  solemnity  as 
he  stood  by  the  remains  of  this  man  of  heroic 
energy  and  of  iron  soul.  For  a time  not  a word 
was  uttered.  The  sword  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch was  suspended  there.  Napoleon  took  it 
down,  examined  it  very  carefully,  and  then  turn- 
ing thoughtfully  to  General  Rapp,  said,  44  Did 
you  know  that  the  Spanish  embassador  present- 
ed me  with  the  sword  of  Francis  I.  ? The  Per- 
sian embassador  also  gave  me  a sabre  which 
belonged  to  Gengis-khan.  I would  not  exchange 
this  sword  of  Frederic,  for  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars. I will  send  it  to  tbe  governor  of  the  In- 
validcs.  The  old  soldiers  there  will  regard  with 
religious  reverence  a trophy  which  has  belonged 
to  the  most  illustrious  captain  of  whom  history 
makes  any  mention.” 

General  Rapp  ventured  to  reply,  44  Were  I in 
your  place,  I should  not  be  willing  to  part  with 
this  6word.  I should  keep  it  for  myself’ 

Napoleon  glanced  at  his  aid  a very  peculiar 
look,  half  reproachful,  half  comical,  and  gently 
pinching  his  car,  said,  44  Have  I not  then  a sword, 
of  my  own , Mr.  Giver  of  Advice  ?” 

In  1757,  the  armies  of  France  had  been  sig- 
nally defeated,  upon  the  plain  of  Rosbach,  by 
the  Prussians.  The  Prussian  government  had 
erected  a monument  commemorative  of  the  vic- 
tory. Napoleon,  passing  over  the  field,  turned 
from  his  course  to  see  the  monument.  To  his 
surprise  he  found  it  a very  insignificant  affair. 
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The  inscription  upon  the  soft  stone  had  been 
entirely  effaced  by  the  weather.  The  obelisk 
was  hardly  more  imposing  than  a French  mile- 
stone In  perfect  silence  he  contemplated  it  for 
some  time,  walking  slowly  around  it,  his  arms 
folded  upon  his  breast,  and  then  said,  “ This  is 
contemptible — this  is  contemptible.’*  Just  then 
a division  of  the  army  made  its  appearance. 
“Take  that  stone,”  said  he,  to  a company  of 
sappers,  “ place  it  upon  a cart,  and  send  it  to 
Paris.  It  will  require  but  a moment  to  remove 
it.”  Then,  mounting  his  horse  he  galloped  away. 
For  both  of  these  acts  Napoleon  has  been  se- 
verely censured.  It  is  not  an  easy  question  to 
decide  what  arc  the  lawful  trophies  of  war. 

When  Napoleon  left  the  capital  of  Austria, 
on  his  return  to  France  after  the  campaign  of 
Austerlitz,  he  thus  addressed  the  citizens  of 
Vienna,  in  a final  adieu  : “ In  leaving  you,  re- 
ceive as  a present,  evincing  my  esteem,  your 
arsenal  complete,  which  the  laws  of  war  had  ren- 
dered my  property.  Use  it  in  the  maintenance 
of  order.  You  must  attribute  all  the  ills  you 
have  suffered  to  the  mishaps  inseparable  from 
war.  All  the  improvements,  which  my  army 
may  have  brought  into  your  country,  you  owe  to 
the  esteem  which  you  have  merited.” 

Napoleon,  in  a month,  had  overturned  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  destroyed  its  armies,  and 
conquered  its  territory.  The  cabinets  and  the 
aristocracies  of  Europe  were  overwhelmed  with 
consternation.  Napoleon,  the  child  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  the  propagator  of  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights  to  prince  and  peasant,  was  humbling 
into  the  dust  the  proudest  monarchies.  Every 
private  soldier  in  the  French  army  felt  that  all 
the  avenues  of  wealth,  of  influence,  of  rank  were 
open  before  him.  This  thought  nerved  his  arm, 
and  inspired  his  heart.  France  had  imbibed  the 
unalterable  conviction,  which  it  retains  to  the 
present  day,  that  Napoleon  was  the  great  friend 
of  the  people ; their  advocate  and  the  firm  de- 
fender of  their  rights.  After  the  battle  of  Jena, 
Napoleon  issued  a glowing  proclamation  to  the 
army,  in  which  he  extolled,  in  the  loftiest  terms, 
their  heroism,  their  intrepidity,  and  their  endur- 
ance of  the  most  exhausting  fatigue.  He  con- 
cluded in  the  following  words,  ” Soldiers  ! I love 
you  with  the  same  intensity  of  affection  which 
you  have  ever  manifested  toward  me.” 

Lannes,  in  a dispatch  to  the  Emperor,  wrote, 
“Yesterday  I read  your  Majesty’s  proclamation 
at  the  head  of  the  troops.  The  concluding  words 
deeply  touched  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  tell  your  Majesty  how  much 
you  arc  beloved  by  these  brave  men  In  truth, 
never  was  lover  so  fond  of  his  mistress,  as  they 
are  of  your  person  ” 

The  Prussians  were  fully  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous power  with  which  the  principles  of 
equality  invested  the  French  soldier.  One  of 
the  Prussian  officers  wrote  to  his  family,  in  a 
letter  which  was  intercepted.  “The  French,  in 
the  fire,  become  supernatural  beings.  They  are 
urged  on  by  an  inexpressible  ardor,  not  a trace 
of  which  is  to  be  discovered  in  our  soldiers. 


What  can  be  done  with  peasants,  who  are  led 
into  battle  by  nobles,  to  encounter  every  peril, 
and  yet  to  have  no  share  in  the  honors  or  re- 
wards V* 

The  King  of  Prussia  himself,  while  a fugitive 
in  those  wilds  of  Poland,  which,  in  banditti 
alliance  with  Russia  and  Austria,  he  had  in- 
famously annexed  to  his  kingdom,  found  that 
he  could  not  contend  successfully  with  France, 
without  introducing  equality  in  the  ranks  of  his 
army  also.  Thus  liberal  ideas  were  propagated 
wherever  the  armies  of  Napoleon  appeared.  In 
every  country  in  Europe  the  Emperor  of  France 
was  regarded,  by  democrat  and  aristocrat  alike, 
as  the  friend  of  the  people. 

During  those  stormy  scenes,  Napoleon,  in  the 
heart  of  Prussia,  conceived  the  design  of  erecting 
the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Madelaine.  It  was 
to  be  a memorial  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Emperor; 
and  was  to  bear  upon  its  front  the  inscription, 
“ The  Emperor  Napoleon , to  the  Soldiers  of  the 
Great  Army.”  On  marble  tablets  there  were  to 
be  inscribed  the  names  of  all  the  officers,  and  of 
every  soldier  who  had  been  present  at  the  great 
events  of  Ulm,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena.  The  names 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  those  battles,  were  to 
be  inscribed  upon  tablets  of  gold. 

To  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  he  wrote  from 
Posen,  dated  December  6,  1806 : “ Literature  has 
need  of  encouragement.  Propose  to  me  some 
means  for  giving  an  impulse  to  all  the  different 
branches  of  belles- loti  res,  which  have  in  all  times 
shed  lustre  upon  the  nation.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  enormous  cares  of  this  ex- 
traordinary campaign,  Napoleon  found  time  to 
write,  almost  every  day,  a few  lines  to  Josephine. 
A few  of  these  letters  will  be  read  with  interest : 

“ Bamberg,  Oct.  7,  1800. 

“ I set  out  this  evening,  love,  for  Cronach. 
My  army  is  in  full  march.  Every  thing  is  pros- 
perous. My  health  is  perfect.  I have  received 
but  one  letter  from  you.  I have  received  one 
from  Eugene  and  Hortense.  Adieu.  A thou- 
sand kisses,  and  good  health.  Napoleon.” 

“ Gera,  Oct.  13,  2 o'clock  in  the  morning 

“I  am  at  Gera,  my  dear  friend.  My  affairs 
are  prosperous — every  thing  as  I could  wish. 
In  a few  days,  with  the  aid  of  God,  matters  will 
lake,  I think,  a terrible  turn  for  the  poor  King 
of  Prussia.  I pity  him,  personally  ; for  he  is  a 
worthy  man.  The  queen  is  at  Erfurt  with  the 
king.  If  she  wishes  to  see  a battle,  she  will  have 
that  cruel  pleasure.  I am  very  well.  I have 
gained  flesh  since  my  departure.  Nevertheless, 

1 travel  every  day  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
miles,  on  horseback,  in  carriages,  and  in  every 
other  way.  I retire  at  eight  o’clock,  and  rise  at 
midnight  I often  think  that  you  have  not  yet 
retired.  Wholly  thine.  Napolbon.' 

“Jena.  Oct.  15,  3 o'clock  in  the  morning. 

“My  love!  I have  manoeuvred  successfully 
against  the  Prussians.  Yestenlay  I gained  a 
great  victory.  There  were  150,000  men.  I have 
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taken  20,000  prisoners ; also  100  pieces  of  can- 
non, anil  many  flags.  I was  near  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  just  failed  taking  him  and  the 
queen.  For  two  days  and  nights  I have  been 
in  the  field.  I am  wonderfully  well.  Adieu, 
my  love  ! Take  care  of  yourself,  and  love  me. 
If  Hortense  is  with  you,  give  her  a kiss,  as  also 
one  to  Napoleon,  and  to  the  little  one. 

u Napoleon.” 

*•  Weimar,  Oct.  16,  5 o'clock  in  the  evening. 

44  M.  Talleyrand  will  6how  you  the  bulletin, 
my  dear  friend.  You  will  there  see  my  success. 
Every  thing  has  transpired  as  I had  calculated. 
Never  was  an  army  more  effectually  beaten,  and 
more  entirely  destroyed.  I have  only  time  to 
say  that  I am  well,  and  that  I grow  fat  upon 
fatigue,  bivouacs,  and  sleeplessness.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend.  A thousand  loving  words  to  Hor- 
tense, and  to  the  grand  Monsieur  Napoleon. 
Wholly  thine.  44  Napoleon.” 

“ Nov.  1,  S o'clock  in  the  morning. 

44  Talleyrand  has  arrived,  and  tells  me,  my 
love,  that  you  do  nothing  but  weep.  What  do 
you  wish,  then!  You  have  your  daughter,  your 
grand-children,  and  good  news.  Surely  this  is 
enough  to  make  one  contented  and  happy.  The 
weather  is  superb.  Not  a drop  of  rain  has  yet 
fallen  during  the  campaign.  I am  very  well, 
and  every  thing  is  prosperous.  Adieu,  my  love ! 
I have  received  a letter  from  Monsieur  Napoleon. 
I think  Hortense  must  have  written  it.  A thou- 
sand kind  things  to  all.  Napoleon.” 

The  little  Napoleon  to  whom  the  Emperor  so 
often  alludes,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  and 
Hortense.  He  was  an  unusually  bright  and 
promising  boy,  and  a great  favorite  of  his  illus- 
trious grandfather.  Napoleon  had  decided  to 
adopt  him  as  his  heir,  and  all  thoughts  of  divorce 
were  now  laid  aside. 

MAKING  HAY  WHILE  THE  SUN  SHINES. 

I DID  not  leave  Newport  the  morning  after 
Jones  Smith  fell  prostrate  with  Mabel  in  the 
public  parlor. 

An  indulgent  public  will  grant  that  I might 
have  done  so  with  honor,  and  have  deported  my- 
self with  pallor  and  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs 
as  a heart-stricken  man.  But  an  indulgent  pub- 
lic is  not  entire  master  of  the  position.  44  There 
are  reasons  for  secrecy,  sir,”  as  Owle  is  wont  to 
say  with  diplomatic  mystery,  when  he  wishes  to 
conceal  the  exact  number  of  oysters  he  ate  for 
lunch.  Owle  says  he  is  in  the  diplomatic  career. 
He  once  officiated,  for  a fortnight,  as  Secretary 
to  our  Charge  at  Copenhagen,  during  the  illness 
of  the  real  Secretary.  When  I first  saw  him,  I 
supposed  he  must  be  at  least  secret  Embassador 
Extraordinary  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 
and  hinted  to  him  my  suspicions.  He  smiled 
with  lofty  sadness.  “ There  are  reasons  for 
secrecy,  sir,”  said  he.  As  he  moved  away,  I saw 
the  eyes  of  Araminta  Dovecote  fastened  upon 
him. 

44  Oh  ! how  interesting  he  is  !”  said  she  to 


me,  as  I accosted  her.  44  Don’t  you  think  him 
very  like  Audley  Egerton,  in  4 My  Novel!’” 

“Very  like  Audley  Egerton,  dear  Miss  Ara- 
minta,” I replied,  and  helped  her  to  pickled  oys- 
ters. 

No  ; I was  not  to  be  bluffed  off*  from  Newport 
by  any  such  mischance  as  that  disastrous  fall. 
Had  I not  been  really  driven  away  from  Sara- 
toga! Had  I not  found  it  pleasanter  to  leave 
Cape  May,  than  to  encounter  the  looks  and  in- 
nuendoes of  my  charming  friends  there ! “ Real- 
ly, Smytthe,”  said  I to  myself,  44  your  first  sum- 
mer at  the  watering-places  has,  the  least  in  the 
world,  the  air  of  a failure.”  Yet  I saw  that  it 
was  not  so  with  others  : why  should  it  be  so  with 
me  ! I looked  carefully  at 44  the  men,”  and  they 
all  tied  their  cravats,  wore  their  Panamas,  and 
smoked  their  cigars,  with  the  air  of  conscious 
victory. 

1 assumed  a similar  nonchalance,  I swaggered 
up  and  down  Bcllevue-street,  and  talked  and 
laughed  noisily  over  my  cigar  upon  the  piazzas. 

I cocked  my  hat  on  one  side,  slapped  my  elders 
upon  the  back,  and  cried,  44  Come,  old  fellow, 
take  something  to  drink.”  I wore  the  blase  air 
of  a man  who  has  just  come  in  possession  of  the 
Indies.  I even  strung  an  eye-glass  round  my 
neck,  which  did  very  well  until  I tried  to  put  it 
in  my  eye.  I could  not  do  it.  I almost  put  my 
eye  out  in  trying  to  put  the  glass  in.  I took 
lessons  in  crooking  my  brow  over  it ; but  just  as 
I fancied  I had  achieved  the  proper  stare,  down 
it  came  ; and  I was  forced  to  affect  an  ease 
which  I did  not  feel.  I ordered  a bottle  of 
Champagne  every  day  at  dinner,  and  found  the 
44  fellows”  as  sociable  as  possible.  I hired  a trot- 
ting-wagon  for  the  fort-afternoons,  and  could 
always  find  one  of  them  willing  to  occupy  the 
spare  seat.  I played  a miserable  game  at  bil- 
liards, and  was  never  at  a loss  for  a partner.  I 
averaged  120  at  the  bowling-alley,  and  if  any 
fellow  wanted  exercise  he  was  sure  to  ask  me 
to  bowl.  I found  that  I had  the  pleasure  of  set- 
tling for  most  of  the  parties  in  which  I was  con- 
cerned. If  we  went  to  the  Tea-House,  it  was, 
44  Smytthe,  just  see  to  this,  will  you  1”  and  it  was 
not  easy  afterward,  nor  agreeable,  to  call  upon 
each  individual  of  the  party  for  his  share  of  the 
expense.  If  we  drank  cobblers  at  the  bar,  no 
one  had  ever  the  requisite  shillings.  It  was  al- 
ways, 44  Smytthe,  have  you  any  loose  change !” 
Smytthe  always  did  have  it,  somehow.  I could 
not  tell  how,  and  speculated  al>out  it,  until  I sud- 
denly remembered  that  as  I was  perpetual  pay- 
master, the  floating  coin,  of  course,  came  to  me 
in  change. 

But  even  this  did  not  seem  a great  success. 
To  have  a dozen  fellows  eating,  drinking,  smok- 
ing, and  gaming  at  my  expense,  did  not  appear  to 
lie  the  highest  felicity  of  a watering-place.  Yet 
I still, had  no  idea  of  being  bluffed.  I swore  a 
great  oath  not  to  yield  to  any  possible  conspiracy 
of  circumstances 

One  day  I retired  to  my  room  to  considci 
whether  I was  jolly  or  not.  It  was  nigh  noon. 
Newport  lay  torpid  in  the  sun.  I heard  the  sea 
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striking  the  cliffs  with  a muffled,  drowsy  sound. 
The  dazzling  ocean  was  reeling  into  sleep  along 
the  shore.  The  thunders  of  the  bowling-alleys 
had  died  away.  The  gurgling  rattle  of  broken 
icc,  as  sherry-cobblers  were  made  at  the  bar, 
grew  less  and  less.  The  moment  wa6  the  shining 
apex  of  the  day.  Summer  culminated  in  that 
noon.  Yet  it  was  as  dreamy  as  midnight,  and 
much  more  sad.  O,  withered  hopes ! O,  wasted 
summer  ! I thought  of  all  that  had  gone  before 
— of  Lulu,  of  Brunetta— -devoted  friendships ! 
profound  attachments ! 

A knock  at  iny  door  startled  me.  “ Come  in.” 

Enter  Fritz  Dickey,  in  traveling  costume. 

“ My  dear  Dickey,  where  do  you  drop  froml” 

“ Fresh  from  Paris.” 

44  How  glad  I am  to  see  you.  I was  just 
ready  to  give  it  up  here.” 

“ Hollo  ! what's  the  matter  ? Answer  me  one 
question !” 

“ AUczr 

“ Are  there  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
were  caught  ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

44  Eft,  inen  f courage  /”  said  Fritz,  as  he  sat 
down  by  the  window. 

44  What  a lovely  place,”  he  continued.  “ Why, 
it's  as  peaceful  as  Arcady.  I,  too,  am  an  Arca- 
dian. Who’s  here  1 Who’s  the  belle  I How 
long  do  you  stay  ?” 

He  blew  my  blues  away,  as  a fresh  north- 
wind  a fog.  I was  exhilarated  by  his  presence 
more  than  by  Champagne ; and  told  him  every 
thing  that  the  summer  had  brought  forth. 

Fritz  sat  by  the  window,  laughing  and  serious, 
by  turns.  His  eyes  wandered  over  the  solitary 
fields,  and  rested  upon  the  sea. 

*4  There  was  a little  man, 

And  he  had  a little  gun, 

And  he  shot  a little  duck,  duck,  duck.” 

cried  he,  as  I concluded  my  history.  “Why, 
you  young  wretch.  You  precocious  Tamerlane, 
slaughtering  and  to  slaughter  : and  getting  sen- 
timental up  here  in  the  fourth  story  of  4 The 
Ocean,’  because  you’ve  no  victim  at  present 
under  torture — fie ! fie  !”  And  Fritz  laughed 
immoderately.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  turned 
to  me. 

“ Hearken,  0 King  ! To-day  the  sun  will 
rise  on  this  benighted  Newport,  and  extinguish 
all  the  stars.  Who  do  you  think  is  coming  ?” 

“ Not  Pleona  ?” 

“ Pleona  1 Yes,”  answered  Fritz,  and  took 
leave. 

The  arrival  of  a belle  among  other  pretty  wo- 
men, is  like  the  rising  of  a sun.  It  is  in  the 
world  of  fact,  what  Helen  is  in  Grecian  story. 
What  fair  and  noble  dames  illuminated  those  old 
days — thousands  of  them  fairer  and  nobler  to 
many  thousands  of  men,  than  any  famous  Helen. 
Yet  we  shall  never  know  of  them,  although  each 
was  a Helen  to  some  King  Menclaus,  and  each 
had.  perhaps— (mark,  I say  only,  perhaps)  her 
Paris.  We  men  profess  a great  devotion  to  beau- 
ty, and  we  have  it.  Our  young  ideal  is  a com- 
manding beauty.  We  begin  by  falling  in  love 


with  the  stately  wife  of  some  elder  friend.  We 
look  with  longing  upon  all  the  flowers  in  all  the 
gardens,  because  the  whole  summer  harvest  of 
flowers  should  be  flung  in  homage  at  the  feet  of 
our  goddess.  Then  we  would  be  buried  under 
the  fragrant  heaps,  and  say,  with  penetrant  and 
melodious  voice,  44 O,  excellent  and  fair!  these 
are  pale  before  you  !”  And  how  tremblingly  we 
do  send  the  flowers  that  we  can  procure.  They 
are  so  unspeakably  beautiful.  They  are  full  of 
meaning,  so  large  and  lovely.  They  say  so  much 
more  perfectly  than  we  can  say,  all  that  we  dream 
and  even  dare  to  hope.  Flowers  bloom  in  the 
most  generous  hours  of  Nature — they  are  the 
offspring  of  those  tropical  moments  when  the 
sun  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  And  as  a 
beautiful  woman  is  fairer  than  any  possible 
flower,  while  yet  in  a certain  dainty  perfection 
they  rival  each  other,  so  there  is  no  act  more 
satisfactory  to  the  imagination  than  when  Love 
gives  its  mistress  a flower.  < 

Yet  with  all  this  natural  homage  to  beauty, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poorest  follower 
of  Menelaus  was  as  happy  in  the  smile  of  his 
wife — if  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  one — 
as  his  master  in  the  light  of  Helen’s  countenance. 
And  probably  with  less  fear  of  Paris  before  his 
eyes.  “ Ah !”  though  I,  as  Fritz  closed  the  door 
and  left  me  to  these  thoughts,  “ ah ! if  our 
Helens  had  only  more  fear  of  Paris  !” 

It  is  hard  to  describe  Pleona.  She  had  that 
beauty  which  is  felt  rather  than  seen.  When 
you  see  Rachel  in  any  of  her  fine  characters  you 
would  swear  she  is  supremely  beautiful,  and  so 
in  talking  with  Pleona,  or  in  thinking  of  her, 
you  would  instinctively  acknowledge  her  charm. 
Yet  in  a picture  it  would  not  show — unless  a 
lover  painted  it.  And  if  all  the  portraits  of  wo- 
men had  hitherto  been  the  work  of  their  lovers, 
what  a gallery  were  there ! Dante  drew  his 
Beatrice  in  music,  in  the  mystic-toned  Vita 
Nuova.  Petrarch  colored  Laura  with  sunbeams 
in  his  sonnets,  and  Raphael  in  his  Madonnas 
immortalized  his  Fornarina. 

But,  when  you  have  finished  this  brief  his- 
tory,  judge  if  I am  the  man  to  paint  Pleona. 

I say  Pleona’s  was  a beauty  rather  felt  than 
seen.  There  is  a wonderful  difference  between 
the  two.  If  a woman  has  either  in  a great  de- 
gree, she  becomes  a belle.  There  is  Araminta 
Dovecote  herself,  that  anemone  of  a girl,  always 
with  a dew-drop  in  her  eye,  and  a drooping, 
shrinking  manner  that  is  the  delight  and  fascin- 
ation of  all  the  agreeable  French  and  Polish 
counts,  who  fringe  the  edges  of  our  society  with 
such  superior  mustaches.  Araminta  has  no 
beauty  for  a sculptor,  unless  he  could  catch  in 
marble  the  evanescent  grace  of  her  manner,  as 
frost  the  ripple  of  a wave.  Yet  she  is  always 
sure  of  being  a belle.  She  never  blooms  against 
the  wall.  She  never  stands  in  the  dancing- 
room  looking  upon  the  dancers  with  that  serious 
indifference  which  is  merely  a negative  way  of 
shouting  out,  “ O ye  boys  in  varnished  boots, 
lead  me  to  the  Redowa  and  happiness !”  She 
is  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  all  who  see  her 
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or  converse  with  her,  as  a lovely  girl.  The 
men  are  always  glad  to  be  with  her,  if  it  is  only 
to  stand  by  her  side.  When  she  smiles  it  is  as 
if  she  said  what  every  one  most  wished  to  hear. 
Nor  are  the  women  jealous  of  her,  and  as  they 
look  at  her,  they  say.  How  pretty ! (as  I think, 
honestly,  although  that  satirist  of  society,  Charles 
Charles  Snifle,  declares  it  is  because  they  see 
that  she  is  not  handsome).  Araminta  has  the 
beauty  that  is  felt. 

On  the  other  hand  you  remember  Mademoiselle 
Corbeille  de  Glace — who  had  sat  to  all  the  sculp- 
tors and  painters  in  Italy.  She  had  officiated  as 
Madonna,  Diana,  Isis,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  in  every 
variety  of  costume,  and  to  the  rapturous  admira- 
tion of  the  artists,  and  the  ameliorated  applause 
of  a refined  public.  She  had  been  to  all  the 
famous  masquerades  and  fancy  balls  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  was  every  where  acknowl- 
edged supremely  handsome.  You  could  as  w ell 
deny  that  a rose  was  a rose,  as  question  her 
beauty.  She  was  so  tall  and  of  such  brilliant 
prestige  that  when  she  entered  a room  it  was  as 
if  a star  had  stepped  in,  and  the  candles  were 
pale  with  envy  Not  that  the  ladies  envied  her 
— at  least  they  never  said  they  did.  A silence 
of  admiration  followed  her  advent  in  a room, 
like  the  smooth  water  in  the  wake  of  a stately 
ship.  It  was  an  event  in  a man’s  life  to  see 
Mademoiselle  Corbeille  de  Glace.  But  if  she 
smiled,  the  lines  upon  her  cheek  W'ere  as  cold  as 
the  corrugations  of  a glacier.  Her  splendid  eyes 
dazzled,  but  they  did  not  win.  Her  magnificent 
mien  was  queenly — but  few  men  love  queens. 
She  stood,  a Juno,  but  none  of  the  gods  and  no 
mortal  ever  cared  to  flirt  with  that  imperial  per- 
sonage. At  nineteen,  the  world  said  of  Made- 
moiselle Corbeille  de  Glace,  “ How  beautiful 
she  is ? Who  is  fit  for  her?”  At  twenty-three, 
the  world  said,  41  How  superbly  she  would  pre- 
side over  the  establishment  of  old  Croesus  Ti- 
mon.”  At  twenty-six,  the  world  said,  “How 
odd  she  doesn’t  get  married.”  At  thirty  the 
world  sneered,  “ Corbeille  de  Glace  might  as 
well  take  up  with  little  Perry  Wygg.”  At  forty, 
she  was  still  Mademoiselle  Corbeille  de  Glace 
In  fact,  a man  would  as  soon  have  married  the 
marble  Venus  di  Milo,  unless  he  were  a sculptor 
who  wished  a life  interest  in  a model.  Made- 
moiselle de  Glace  had  the  beauty  that  is  seen. 

Pleona  had  the  former.  She  had  that  south- 
ern charm,  that  tropical  smile,  which  melts  a 
man’s  heart,  and  causes  it  to  flow  toward  the 
object  before  he  knows  his  danger.  I had  seen 
her  often,  but  had  never  been  presented.  I saw 
her  first  at  the  ballet  at  Niblo’s.  I had  been 
dining  with  Don  Bobtail  Fandango,  the  Spanish 
Embassador,  and  after  dinner,  when  silver  tooth- 
picks were  served,  my  friend  Don  Bobtail  said, 
u How  shall  we  kill  the  evening]” 

“ There  is  Christy’s,  Eccellcnza,”  I suggested. 

“ Christy’s,”  said  Don  Bobtail  in  the 

large  Spanish  manner.  I 

He  was  a fine  picture  at  that  moment.  He 
lay  back  in  his  crimson  velvet  chair,  with  his 
hands  elevated  to  show  the  golden  knobs  that 


caught  his  wristbands,  and  looked  like  Titian's 
Charles  V.  picking  his  teeth.  I mean  that  Don 
Bobtail  was  using  one  of  the  silver  tooth-picks. 

“Very  well,”  said  I,  “there’s  De  Soto  at 
Niblo’s.” 

“ Of  course  there  is,”  said  Don  Bobtail,  “ let’s 
g°** 

We  went,  and  I know  how  much  the  Spanish 
Embassador  must  have  appreciated  Pleona  from 
his  saying  to  me  at  the  moment  when  De  Soto’s 
foot  reached  its  greatest  altitude, 

“ Ciclo  ! what  a pretty  girl !” 

I looked,  and  saw  Pleona.  Whenever  I was 
in  town  during  the  season  I met  her  constantly. 
I looked  my  admiration.  Every  evening  (during 
the  holiday  vacation)  I brought  my  eyes  to  bear 
upon  her,  and  they  said,  as  plainly  as  eyes  ever 
said,  “ Pleona,  I love  you  ” I forebore  to  be  in- 
troduced, like  the  crowd.  I was  romantic,  and 
said  in  my  heart,  “ Never  will  I know*  you  until 
some  auspicious  moment  reveals  us  to  each 
other.”  Term-time  arrived  before  the  auspicious 
moment.  I went  back  to  college.  I was  By- 
ron ic  for  two  weeks  and  oozed  poetry  at  every 
pore.  The  third  week  I was  torpid — the  fourth, 
passive — the  fifth,  I met  pretty  little  Ruta  Baga, 
the  rustic  belle.  I danced  with  her — walked, 
drove,  twilighted,  and  moonlighted  with  her — 
was  on  the  point  of  declaring  my  passion  in 
some  apposite  lines  from  “the  Bride  of  Abydos,” 
when,  unfortunately,  the  strain  of  going  down 
upon  my  knees,  was  too  much  for  my  tight 
summer  trowsers — they  split — and  I ran  for  my 
life.  The  next  morning  I received  a perfumed 
package.  It  was  addressed  to  me  in  Ruta's 
hand.  I tore  (hateful  word  f)  the  paper,  and 
found  a delicate  jewel-box.  Tremblingly  I open- 
ed it — lifted  the  cotton,  and  beheld — a needle 
and  thread ! Red  with  fury,  I sat  down  and 
scribbled — 

*•1  tore  my  trowsers— you  havo  torn  a faithful  heart 
wrapped  the  needle  and  thread  in  a piece  of 
brown  paper,  and  sent  them  back  to  her. 

Since  then  there  had  been  sundry  episodes  of 
the  heart,  but  they  had  passed,  and  I now,  fancy- 
free,  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Pleona  in  Newport 

She  was  at  the  “ Atlantic.” 

There  was  to  be  a ball  that  evening. 

Life,  which  had  seemed  so  dull  before  noon, 
suddenly  became  interesting  again.  I went  di- 
rectly to  Galpin,  who  makes  beautiful  bouquets, 
and  said : 

“ Galpin,  exhaust  your  genius  upon  a bouquet, 
and  send  it,  at  seven  this  evening,  without  my 
name,  to  this  address.” 

It  was  fort-day;  and  after  dinner  my  hired 
wagon  came  to  the  door.  I had  asked  Fritz  to 
drive  with  me  He  was  very  sorry,  but  he  had 
promised  to  go  with  a party  of  ladies.  I did  not 
choose  to  ask  any  one  else,  and  drove  off  alone. 
A rain  had  put  the  road  in  capital  order.  I was 
in  the  same  condition  ; for  what  a shower  is  to 
a dry  road,  was  the  prospect  of  an  affaire  to  my 
heart,  thirsty  for  excitement.  But  as  I bowled 
along  beside  the  harbor,  and  watched  the  little 
boats  skimming  the  golden  gleam  of  the  water, 
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and  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay  that  stretched 
— the  purple  edge  of  Arcady — across  the  rosy 
western  sky  ; as  I more  slowly  climbed  the  hill, 
and  mused  upon  the  melancholy  waste  of  rocks 
that  in  their  barren  solitudes  confess  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  sea,  whose  sharp  breath  stunts  the 
hopeless  shrubs  clustering  in  their  sheltered 
crevices,  a sadness  stole  over  me,  like  a wind 
blowing  out  of  the  south,  and  I said  softly  to  my- 
self— “ Allan  Clare,  when  but  a boy,  sighed  for 
her.” 

“ For  whom,  then,  will  II”  shouted  I,  aloud. 
“ Li” — answered  the  solitary  echo. 

I touched  my  horse  and  dashed  along.  I over- 
took the  gay  cavalcade,  and  whirled  around  the 
comers  of  the  embankment — then  down — then 
up — and  entered  the  fort. 

It  was  crowded.  A slow  procession  of  car- 
riages passed  in  the  avenue.  Upon  the  green  a 
band  was  playing.  The  wind  whirled  the  music 
in  gusts  around  the  area.  I bowed  to  every  body 
Every  body  bowed  to  every  body.  Marley  was 
there  with  six  horses  and  a stage-coach  loaded 
with  loveliness.  Luxurious  dog  ! he  drove  about 
like  a Sultan  airing  his  harem — like  an  unde- 
veloped Mormon.  Every  corner  of  the  coach  was 
full,  inside  and  out ; even  the  topmost  scat  had 
its  tenant.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  for  a mo- 
ment I forgot  Pleona  ; and  as  I watched  that 
merry  and  fair  company,  and  the  music  rose  in 
long  chords,  and  (O  ! professors  of  rhetoric  for- 
give f)  trembled  in  the  air,  a dissolving  rainbow 
of  sound,  I seemed  to  see  the  Venetian  galley, 
Bucentoro,  crowded  with  radiant  dames,  going  to 
the  sea  ; and,  as  I looked  more  wistfully  among 
them,  I knew  that  had  I been  the  Doge,  I would 
have  frooed  another  mistress  than  the  Adriatic. 

These  were  fleet  fancies  in  my  brain.  My  eyes 
fell  upon  a plain  carriage,  with  two  ladies  upon 
the  back  seat,  and  a gentleman  in  front.  I bent  to 
the  dasher  of  my  wagon  as  it  passed,  for  I recog- 
nized Pleona,  and  her  mother,  and — Fritz  Dickey ! 

Why  did  I leave  the  fort  without  taking  an- 
other turn — without  even  remembering  that 
wheeled  Bucentoro!  Why  did  I rush  along  the 
road  quite  alone  and  at  full  speed,  and  in  the 
most  solitary  spot  rein  in  my  horse  upon  his 
haunches,  and  strain  my  ears  to  hear  the  sea! 
Why  did  its  hollow  murmur  wail  through  my 
heart,  like  a wind  in  a ruin  7 Why  did  I snatch 
a cup  of  tea,  and  then  rush  to  my  room  and  hold 
a general  review  of  my  wardrobe  7 Oh  ! why  did 
no  boots  seem  small  enough,  no  waistcoat  white 
enough,  no  pearl  buttons  pearly  enough,  no  shirt 
bosorn  white  enough!  Why  wouldn't  my  hair 
go  the  right  way,  why  would  it  stick  out  like 
bristles,  and.  when  I applied  pomade,  why  did 
my  chamber  smell  like  a barber’s  shop,  and  my 
perverse  hair  shine  like  a lacquered  tray!  Ye 
Gods ! why  wouldn’t  it  part  straight  behind ! 
And  when  I was  ready,  after  two  and  a half 
hours'  incessant  preparation,  putting  on  and  put- 
ting off,  rubbing  and  scrubbing,  pulling  and  pin- 
ning, tying  and  untying — why  did  I look  like  a 
second-hand  dandy 7 Dearest  Pleona,  it  was  a 
terrible  toilet ! Whew ! how  red  I was  when’it 


was  accomplished.  How  I sank,  utterly  fatigued^ 
into  a chair ; and  how  the  warmth  of  the  even- 
ing and  my  excitement  melted  my  collar,  so  that 
I had  to  undergo  all  the  cravatting  and  collaring 
again 7 Innocent  girl ! at  that  moment  sitting 
cool  in  white  muslin,  and  having  your  hair  puffed 
in  placid  bandeaus — you  were  the  cause.  Pleona, 
I have  long  since  forgiven  you  ! 

While  I sat  weltering  in  the  chair,  there  wai 
a knock  at  the  door.  Galpin  entered  with  the 
bouquet.  “ It  was  so  handsome,  I wanted  you 
to  see  it,  sir.”  He  was  right.  It  was  superb— 
and  that  was  some  consolation.  I directed  him 
to  take  it  carefully  to  ” The  Atlantic,”  and  leave 
it,  without  my  name.  He  went,  and  I resigned 
myself  to  reveries  of  bliss  and  Pleona.  I sat*4 
myself  by  her  side ; I heard  her  repulse  the 
dancers.  I detected  the  slight  suffusion  upon 
her  cheek ; her  eyes  fell  abashed  upon  my  bou- 
quet. I heard  her  murmur,  “ How  beautiful !” 

I answered  with  suppressed  passion.  There  was 
music,  the  odor  of  flowers — we  stepped  out  upon 
the  piazza ; the  music  fell  fainter  upon  our  ears 
— there  was  a room — a tree — a hand — a tear — 
and  an  unmitigated  snore,  which  aroused  me,  for 
1 was  gently  sleeping. 

1 arose,  surveyed  myself  as  well  as  possible  in 
a glass  a foot  square,  and  sauntered  toward  “ Tho 
Atlantic  ” 

I am  sorry  for  it,  but  the  Atlantic  dining-room 
is  a dreary  hall  for  a ball.  It  is  low  and  dingy, 
and  the  swift  feet  of  impetuous  youth  are  im- 
peded by  the  gravy- polished  floor.  But  the  mo- 
ment 1 entered,  my  eyes  swept  the  room,  and  at 
the  further  end  beheld  Pleona.  She  was  radiant, 
and  held  flowers  in  her  hand.  I made  my  way 
toward  her  through  the  crowd.  I was  almost  as 
near  as  I dared  to  approach,  when  the  orchestra 
commenced  the  most  seductive  and  delirious 
waltz.  To  my  horror,  Fritz  Dickey  stepped  to- 
ward her,  slipped  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and 
whirled  her  off  into  the  melodious  maze  ! She 
held  her  bouquet  upon  his  shoulder,  where  her 
hand  rested.  I saw  it  as  they  glided  down  the 
room,  hung  out  like  a beacon  of  hope  to  me. 

4*  Let  them  laugh  who  win,”  said  I mentally  to 
my  friend  Fritz.  They  turned  at  the  bottom  of 
the  room . they  were  coming  back  again.  Nearer, 
nearer,  floating  upon  the  wings  of  that  music — 
nearer,  nearer — gracefully  gliding.  They  brush- 
ed past  me  I looked,  and — by  Jupiter ! it  was 
not  my  bouquet ! 

My  part  was  instantly  taken.  The  dance  was 
no  sooner  over  than  I went  to  Fritz,  and  asked 
him  to  present  me  to  Pleona. 

“ With  pleasure.”  I was  presented. 

” What  a pleasant  ball.” 

“ Very  pleasant.” 

“ You  are  fond  of  dancing!” 

“ Very  fond.” 

“ Have  you  been  long  in  Newport!” 

“ Not  long.” 

u Do  you  like  Newport!” 

“ Yes.” 

It  was  rather  dwindling  into  the  monosylla- 
bles. I made  another  rush. 
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“ Do  you  bathe?” 

“ No.” 

44  Do  you  ride  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Ah ! how  glorious  it  is  to  spring  on  to  a 
horse,  and  gallop  over  the  beaches  ! isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Pleona  was  distraite.  Her  eyes  were  wan- 
dering. I followed  them,  and  mine  lit  upon 
Fritz  Dickey.  I renewed  the  conversation  with 
ardor.  She  recovered  herself  and  charmed  me 
with  every  word  she  spoke.  I engaged  her  for 
several  dances.  We  waltzed — we  did  every 
thing  that  people  in  a ball-room  usually  do.  At 
length  I ventured  to  praise  her  flowers. 

“They  are  very  beautiful,”  said  she,  and — 
even  as  in  my  reverie — she  slightly  blushed. 

“ I had  hoped  to  see  other  flowers  in  your 
hand  this  evening,”  said  I. 

“ I did  receive  a bouquet,”  replied  Pleona, 
“ but  it  was  anonymous ; and  I prefer  to  know 
whose  flowers  I hold.” 

“ Probably,  then,  you  know  whose  you  are 
holding  now,”  said  I,  nettled. 

“I  do,”  said  she,  quietly,  and  blushed  this 
time  not  very  slightly. 

And  so  did  I.  But  I would  not  be  balked. 

I clung  to  her  side.  I saw  the  glances  of  the 
room  turned  upon  us,  and  was  delighted  to  see 
them.  I grew  more  and  more  earnest.  I looked 
as  happy  as  a king.  When  she  danced  with 
other  men  I withdrew,  and  watched  her  con- 
stantly, and  the  moment  the  music  ceased  I was 
by  her  side.  The  eyes  of  the  ball-room  saw 
her  downcast  eyes  and  blushes,  whenever  I 
hinted  at  the  bouquet.  The  tongues  of  the  ball- 
room whispered  just  what  I wanted  them  to 
whisper.  For  every  man  is  willing  to  be  re- 
puted successful  with  the  woman  he  loves,  and 
all  the  more  willing,  when  he  is  conscious  that 
he  is  not  quite  so.  It  is  the  balm  of  vanity. 
Newport  went  home  to  its  hotels  that  night  con- 
vinced that  a flirtation  of  the  best  possible  prom- 
ise had  been  commenced.  I,  for  my  part,  went 
singing  along  the  street  toward  *‘the  Ocean,” 
but  just  as  I was  entering  remembered  I had 
left  my  little  stick  at  “ The  Atlantic.”  I hurried 
back,  found  it,  and,  as  I was  stepping  out  upon 
the  piazza,  looked  into  the  parlor.  It  was  quite 
dark,  but  upon  the  sofa  at  the  further  end  sat 
two  figures  very  near  together.  The  head  of 
one  was  bent  a little  forward,  and  the  hands 
played  with  a bouquet.  I recognized  the  dress. 
It  was  Pleona’s.  The  other  figure  was  earnest- 
ly speaking — his  back  was  toward  me.  A vague 
jealousy  and  anger  smote  my  pride.  I stepped 
back  a moment  so  as  to  regard  the  pair  through 
the  crack  of  the  door,  then,  with  an  irresistible 
impulse,  I drew  out — my  handkerchief,  and  blew 
my  nose  in  the  most  appalling  manner.  Pleona 
started  and  rose.  I started  and  ran. 

Before  I slept  I comprehended  the  state  of 
affairs.  It  was  to  be  a brief,  but  deadly  cam- 
paign. There  was  no  use  in  disguising  the 
truth  that  Fritz  Dickey  and  I were  upon  oppo- 
site sides,  and,  like  other  great  generals,  I took 


a complete  survey  of  the  position.  Fritz  was  as 
young  as  I,  and  handsomer.  On  the  other  hand 
I was  rather  the  finer  figure.  He  was  a man  of 
intelligence  and  refinement.  I was  ditto.  He 
was  poor,  fresh  from  Paris,  and  had  no  wagon. 
I was  not  very  rich,  nor  just  from  Paris,  but  I 
had  a wagon,  and  a wagon  is  a good  investment 
at  Newport.  Pleona  liked  him  very  well,  but 
then  she  knew  him  longer,  and  that  was  natural. 
She  did  not  dislike  me,  and  the  prestige  of  fa- 
vorable report  was  on  my  side. 

“ AUons  /”  cried  I,  “it  is  a fair  fight.  Only 
Master  Fritz,  I advise  you  to  hurry  up  the  cakes.” 

In  the  morning  I called  upon  Pleona,  and 
asked  her  to  drive  in  the  afternoon.  She  would 
gladly  do  so.  Afternoon  found  her  at  my  side, 
in  the  little  trotting-wagon.  How  merrily  wc 
dashed  along  the  white  edges  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  they  are  raveled  in  foam  upon  the  beach ! 
How  fresh  and  inspiring  was  that  ocean  air! 
What  a sly  cosmetic  for  those  rose-shaming 
cheeks ! How  my  tongue  was  loosened,  and 
rattled  off  fun,  and  fancy,  and  gravity  ! How 
devoted  I was  whenever  a carriage  approached, 
and  how  clearly  I saw  the  quick  appreciation 
upon  the  part  of  the  astute  people  in  those  car- 
riages, without  ever  looking  at  them ! How 
meekly  Fritz  Dickey  trotted  by  in  a grim  old 
family  coach  with  his  grim  old  aunt ! How  ab- 
stractedly I gave  him  a half  bow,  as  if  I were 
meditating  something  very  serious  just  said  by 
my  companion  ! How  the  sun  set  placidly  and 
left  us  growing  silent  by  the  sea ! How  at  the 
latest  moment  of  twilight  that  propriety  allows, 
we  reached  “The  Atlantic!”  How*  like  Alex- 
ander the  Great  I returned  to  “The  Ocean.” 

I issued  orders  to  Galpin  to  furnish  Pleona 
daily  with  the  most  sumptuous  bouquet.  I gave 
little  suppers  at  Downing’s  to  her  and  her  mo- 
ther, and  a few  friends  of  her  own  choosing — 
but  she  never  mentioned  Fritz.  I made  bowling- 
parties,  and  offered  to  teach  her  billiards  I 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  distinguished 
strangers  that  I might  present  them  to  her  if 
she  wished,  and  at  any  rate  enjoy  the  honor  of 
knowing  them.  I learned  every  thing  about 
every  new  comer  that  I might  answer  any  chance 
question  she  asked.  I engaged  her  for  certain 
dances  at  every  ball  and  hop,  and  practiced  in 
my  room  to  insure  ease  and  perfection.  There 
were  tea-parties  at  Durfee’s,  and  excursions  to 
the  Glen.  There  were  drives  at  the  fort,  and 
sails  to  the  Dumplings  and  around  Goat  Island. 
There  were  Sunday  afternoon  walks  along  the 
cliff  and  moonlight  rambles  to  Conrad’s  cave 
and  the  forty  steps.  In  all  I was  Pleona’s  cav- 
alier. The  position  was  accorded  to  me  dc  juie . 
Sometimes  Fritz  went  and  talked  in  a very  low* 
tone  with  Pleona,  and  she  looked  very  sweetly, 
and  was  occasionally  even  a little  absent,  when 
he  was  gone.  I encountered  them  several  times 
at  evening  strolling  upon  the  side  piazza  at  “ The 
Atlantic.”  But  Fritz  instantly  retired  when  I 
approached,  and  left  the  field  to  me.  Once 
Pleona  declined  to  walk  with  me  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  I presently  met  her  upon  the 
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cliff  alone  with  Fritz,  and  in  interested  conversa- 
tion. She  always  danced  with  him  two  or  three 
times  at  every  hop. 

But  I was  not  troubled.  “ Proximity  and 
pertinacity/'  said  Don  Bobtail  Fandango,  the 
Spanish  Embassador,  “ do  the  business  ” Then 
there  was  the  wagon;  that  was  a trump  card. 
The  days  slipped  on.  The  summer  slid  imper- 
ceptibly away.  Youths  and  maidens  clutched 
the  hurrying  hours,  and  held  them  back  by 
their  golden  hair.  With  the  wild  eagerness  of 
midnight  Bacchanals  who  dread  the  dawn,  they 
crowded  every  fading  moment  with  panting  joy, 
and  whirled  intoxicated  toward  the  end.  Sep- 
tember, with  chastening  breath  blew  the  lightest 
away.  But  sweeter  ran  the  life  that  lingered. 

44  You’re  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines,” 
said  many  a wise  old  gentleman. 

“ You’re  going  it  while  you’re  young,”  said 
many  a witty  youth. 

But  I wanted  to  strike  a grand  coup  Shall  I 
confess  it  1 I believed  Pleona  was  not  entirely 
untouched.  After  such  a prolonged  besieging 
of  female  hearts  as  the  summer  had  been,  I fan- 
cied one  was  at  last  yielding.  And  Lulu  1 and 
— Why,  they  were  elsewhere  and  happy.  Why 
should  not  I be  so  1 Ah ! gentle  ladies,  if  ever 
your  eyes  irradiate  these  pages,  will  you  not  re- 
member that  it  is  a snap-dragon  game,  brief  and 
brilliant ; in  playing  which  you  must  be  very 
nimble,  or  bum  your  fingers ; and  in  which,  if 
haply  successful,  you  get  a raisin  for  your  pains ! 

I resolved  to  give  Pleona  a serenade.  It  was 
already  late  in  the  evening ; but  I knew  where 
to  find  the  leader  of  the  band,  and  the  impromptu 
character  would  make  it  only  the  more  charm- 
ing. I pondered  the  pieces  I would  have  played. 
I composed  my  serenade,  as  a Persian  poet  his 
bouquet  * each  melody  should  be  a flower,  and  a 
flower  of  impassioned  speech.  Pleona,  I knew, 
well  understood  music ; and  I counted  upon  her 
sagacity  to  comprehend  every  thing  the  music 
meant.  I hummed  several  of  the  airs,  and  I de- 
termined the  disposition  of  the  musicians.  I 
would  go  closely  wrapped  in  a cloak.  I would 
swear  the  leader  to  secrecy,  and  only  her  own 
heart  should  assure  Pleona  that  it  was  I declar- 
ing my  passion  with  all  the  sumptuous  emphasis 
of  music.  I looked  out  of  the  window.  It  was 
a perfect  September  night,  and  the  silent  island 
lay  bare  to  the  moon.  Taking  my  pen,  I wrote 
rapidly  the  list  of  pieces  I had  meditated,  and 
with  my  cloak  over  my  arm  slipped  out  of  my 
room,  and  softly  down  stairs.  I escaped  from 
the  hotel  without  being  observed,  hid  myself  in 
my  cloak,  and  turned  toward  the  haunt  of  the 
band.  It  was  an  enchanted  night.  I grew  po- 
etic, nor  envied  young  Lorenzo  : 

“In  such  a night  as  this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 

And  they  did  make  no  noise  ; in  such  a night 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls, 

And  sighed  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night.” 

So  upon  music  would  I sigh  my  soul  away  to 
my  Cressid — so  should  hers  float  to  me. 


Suddenly,  a full  burst  of  harmony  seemed  to 
fill  the  world.  I stood  still,  and  my  heart  with 
me.  The  triumphant  strain  pealed  on,  ravishing 
the  midnight,  and  saying  all  I had  hoped  to  say. 
Somebody  had  the  band,  and  was  giving  a ser- 
enade ! I did  not  dare  ask  myself,  To  whom !” 
for  the  sounds  came  from  the  direction  of  ” The 
Atlantic  ” I hurried  along  the  street  toward  the 
hotel.  I reached  it  just  as  the  music  died  away, 
just  as  the  blind  of  Pleona’s  room  slightly  opened 
— just  as  a flower  fell,  fluttering  in  the  moonlight 
— just  a9  Fritz  Dickey  caught  it,  kissed  it,  kissed 
his  hand — and  the  blind  closed. 

I had  pleasant  dreams  that  night,  of  course, 
and  awoke  buoyant.  But  while  I still  lay, 

44  chewing  the  cud  of  my  dreams,”  a waiter  en- 
tered with  a note  It  was  from  a party  of  ladies 
at 44  The  Atlantic,”  who  proposed  a sail  upon  the 
bay  that  afternoon.  44  And  you,”  it  concluded, 

4‘  who  are  evidently  so  determined  to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  will  not  probably  refuse  to 
join  when  you  know  that  the  sun  will  be  of  the 
party  ” 

1 wrote,  44  Certainly  not,”  and  sprang  up  like 
a new  man. 

Why  like  a new  man  1 

Because  I knew  that  my  friends  of  the  water- 
party  did  not  know  Fritz ; and  that,  therefore, 
he  would  not  be  asked,  while  I should  have  a seat 
by  Pleona,  and  returning  in  the  moonlight — ! 
Ought  1 not  to  have  been  a new  man  1 I would 
not  sleep  until  I had  told  her  all.  44  Let  those 
laugh  who  win,”  said  I again,  as  I remembered 
the  serenade. 

I came  down  to  breakfast  merry  as  a lark. 

44  Hollo,  Fritz,”  cried  I,  to  my  friend.  44  Did 
you  hear  that  serenade  last  night.  Some  poor 
devil  is  done  out  of  a cool  fifty.  It’s  rather  too 
late  in  the  season  for  serenades.” 

44 Ah!  you  think  so!”  said  Fritz,  with  smil- 
ing good-humor 

44  Yes ; but  not  for  drives.  By-the-by,  I can’t 
use  my  wagon  this  afternoon ; wouldn’t  you  like 
to  have  it  1” 

44 1 should,  indeed,”  replied  Fritz ; and  I saw 
the  sudden  light  flash  in  his  eyes,  as  he  thought 
of  driving  Pleona.  Poor  boy  ! how  happy  he 
felt  that  moment.  I sipped  my  coffee  sardon- 
ically. 

44  What  time  would  you  like  it !”  said  I. 

44  About  five  o’clock.” 

44  Very  well,  I shall  tell  Tennant and  I did 
so  The  wagon  was  to  call  for  Mr.  Dickey  at 
44  The  Ocean,”  at  five,  precisely.  The  wratcr- 
party  was  arranged  for  half-past  four;  which 
would  give  mo  just  time  to  get  off  with  Pleona 
and  my  other  friends,  before  hapless  Fritz  drove 
up,  as  I knew  he  would,  to  find  his  goddess 
gone.  I regarded  this  as  the  great  day  of  the 
campaign.  44  This,  General  Dickey,”  said  I, 
confidentially  to  myself, 44  is  our  decisive  battle 
We’ll  see  whose  hay  is  made  first.” 

We  dined,  Fritz  and  I — then  sat  smoking.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  : it  was  nearly  half-past 
four. 

44  I’ve  an  engagement,”  said  I,  rising.  44 1. 
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must  run  up  and  change  my  coat,  and  be  off. 
Adieu.” 

11  Adieu,”  said  unconscious  Dickey,  languidly, 
making  rings  of  his  smoke. 

I rushed  up  to  my  room  in  the  fourth  story 
The  key  was  not  in  the  door : there  was  no 
chambermaid,  no  waiter,  within  hail.  I ran 
down  to  the  office.  The  key  was  not  there ; 
the  chambermaid  had  it.  “ I wish  the  deuce 
had  the  chambermaid !”  said  I.  The  next  mo 
ment  she  appeared.  Up  I bounded  again — 
plunged  into  another  coat — down  stairs — out  of 
the  house — saw  that  it  was  five  minutes  past 
the  hour — reached  “ The  Atlantic” — and  panted 
into  the  parlor.  There  was  no  one  there  ! I 
stepped  to  the  office,  and  learned  that  the  party 
had  left  a half-hour  earlier  than  they  had  intend- 
ed. There  was  a note  in  the  tray,  addressed  to 
me.  I tore  it  open,  and  found  it  was  to  apprise 
me  of  the  change  of  hour. 

“Why  didn’t  you  send  this  note  to  me  V’ 
stormed  I at  the  clerk. 

“ Really,  sir,”  replied  he,  confused,  “ I beg 
pardon  ; but,  really,  sir,  I forgot  it !” 

“ Stupid  sneered  I,  disgusted  ; and  retired 
to  the  parlor  to  mourn  over  my  ruined  hopes 
An  exquisite  afternoon  upon  the  water  with 
Pleona — by  heaven ! it  was  too  bad.  I fancied 
the  unutterable  delight  of  the  happy  men  who 
were  with  her.  I marched  up  and  down  the 
room,  like  a madman.  I actually  capered  with 
mortification  and  wrath,  for  1 had  lost  this  splen- 
did throw — this  great  trump  against  Dickey’s 
game.  I seriously  thought  of  thrashing  the 
clerk  for  not  sending  the  note.  The  idea  was 
very  attractive.  “ It  will  do  good — it  will  be  a 
public  benefit,”  thought  I ; and,  fixing  iny  eyes 
upon  the  floor  with  determination,  I walked  to- 
ward the  door,  and  almost  overthrew  a lady  who 
was  on  the  point  of  entering. 

It  was  Pleona  ! 

I stared  at  her  for  a moment  idiotically. 

“ Well  ?”  said  she. 

“ Are  you  not  upon  the  water-party?”  gasp- 
ed I. 

“ No,  I am  in  this  parlor.  I have  changed  my 
mind,  and  am  engaged  for  a land-party,”  return- 
ed she,  slightly  smiling. 

I stood  transfixed  The  clock  struck  five.  I 
heard  the  rattling  of  wheels ; I saw,  through  the 
window,  Fritz,  driving  up  in  my  wagon  ! 

“ Good-afternoon,”  said  Pleona. 

“Where  are  you  going!”  whispered  I. 

“I  am -going  to  drive  with  Mr.  Dickey.” 

I followed  her  out  of  the  room,  and  to  the  piazza. 

“Are  you  quite  ready?”  said  Fritz,  as  he 
leaped  out. 

“ All  ready  !”  said  she. 

I followed  her  down  the  steps.  I actually 
helped  her  into  my  own  wagon.  Fritz  sprang 
in,  and  took  his  seat  beside  heT. 

“ It’s  a capital  wagon,  Smytthe,”  said  he. 

I grinned  horribly.  I tried  to  gasp,  “ Bon  voy- 
age /”  hut  I couldn’t  get  it  out.  Fritz  took  the 
reins,  and  away  they  flew  in  my  wagon  ! Aveng- 
ing Fates  ! — I had  offered  it  to  him! 
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I felt  very  weak  in  the  knees,  and  beckoned 
to  a waiter. 

“ A glass  of  brandy,”  said  I,  and  sank  into  a 
chair. 

That  evening  there  was  a hop  at  “ The  Ocean.  ” 

I went  in  mechanically.  The  room  was  in  a 
buzz  of  excitement. 

“ Weren’t  you  surprised  1”  said  Wilhelmina 
Wagtail,  as  she  “came  in,”  panting  from  a 
polka. 

“ At  what  ?”  said  I,  listlessly. 

“ Why,  the  engagement.  Haven’t  you  heard  ? ” 

“ No.  Miss  Wagtail,  I have  not  heard.” 

“ Well — gracious  ! there  they  are,”  exclaimed 
the  lady. 

I looked  and  saw  Pleona  entering  the  room, 
leaning  upon  Fritz  Dickey’s  arm.  They  camo 
toward  me,  followed  by  all  eyes. 

“ Good -evening,”  said  Fritz  to  me.  “ Your 
wagon  is  delightful  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Pleona.  “We  are  so  much 
obliged  to  you  !” 

I made  sundry  miserable  attempts  at  smiles. 

They  passed  on  and  glided  off  in  a waltz. 

“ What  a handsome  pair  !”  said  the  world. 

“ I knew  it  would  be  so  from  the  beginning,” 
said  the  same  fuzzy  old  world,  whose  gossip 
had  given  Pleona  to  me  every  day  since  1 met 
her. 

There  was  no  disguising  it — they  were  hand- 
some and  happy.  General  Dickey  had  conquer- 
ed General  Smytthe.  The  summer  of  the  latter 
gentleman  was  a failure,  after  all.  The  heart 
suspected  of  yielding,  surrendered  to  a very  dif- 
ferent foe.  The  band  seemed  to  me  to  be  play- 
ing dirges.  It  ceased,  and  Fritz  and  Pleona 
passed  me  again. 

**By-the-by,”  said  Dickey,  leaning  toward  me, 
and  whispering,  “ it  was  very,  very  kind  of  you 
to  lend  me  your  wagon  this  afternoon  ; and  I’m 
sure  you  are  not  surprised  at  the  result,  for  you 
know — if  any  body  does — that  life  is  short,  and 
that  we  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines 

When  Fritz  moved  away,  I felt  like  leaving 
the  hall.  As  I was  going  slowly  down  6tairs,  I 
met  old  Evilli  coming  slowly  up.  I always  pre- 
ferred to  avoid  him,  but  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  now. 

“ Oh,  you  gay  gamester  I”  said  he,  jocosely, 

“you  play  with  female  hearts,  do  you?  Ah. 
you  wild  young  man !” 

I smiled  jocularly,  and  we  passed. 

“ By -the- by,”  said  he,  pausing  upon  the  stair- 
case, and  looking  down,  “ I hear,  my  young 
friend,  that  you’ve  lost  the  trick  !” 

And  old  Evilli  went  lumbering  up-stairs,  chuck- 
ling over  his  feeble  wit. 

If  there  is  any  man  I especially  dislike,  it  is 
your  old  Watering-Place  habitue , whose  heart 
is  burnt  out,  and  who  believes  every  other  man 
and  woman  heartless.  What  a hollow  laugh 
his  is ! What  a weak  wit ! Evilli  thought  he 
could  joke  with  me,  as  if  I were  not  a man  of 
sensibility; — I,  who  left  next  morning  in  the 
early  boat,  bearing  from  the  field  a heart  sorely 
wounded,  hut  of  great  recuperative  power. 

J 
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■ TTOW  did  you  like  my  friend,  Mr.  Blazon  Vf 

XI  said  the  Secretary  to  me. 

“ I was  disappointed.  I expected  greater 
things  of  one  of  his  reputation.*’  I knew  that 
the  Secretary  had  only  asked  the  question  to  in- 
troduce one  of  those  philosophizing  lectures  with 
which,  I being  always  a good  listener,  he  so 
often  favored  me. 

44  Did  you  ever,  sir,  see  a great  man  who  did 
not  disappoint  you  ? ever  one  who  did  not  lose 
something  of  his  magnitude  by  near  approach, 
or  display  some  flaw  dimming  the  splendor  of 
his  reputation  ! — except  it  might  be  to  such  ex- 
ceptional toadies  as  Boswell  1 

“ Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  moral 
and  mental,  as  well  as  to  the  physical  view. 
Let  the  eye  sweep  over  a broad  and  distant 
landscape  ; only  its  grand  and  imposing  features 
are  seen  ; draw  near  it — walk  through  it,  and 
the  littering  rocks,  the  mud  holes,  putrefying 
carcasses,  and  other  disgusting  objects,  offend 
the  sight. 

Heroes,  it  is  said,  are  never  heroes  to  their 
valets.  Why  are  they  more  so  to  the  public  ! 
I will  tell  you.  Because  the  public  imagines  a 
harmony  of  character  not  to  be  found  in  human 
nature.  It  takes  a single  prominent  trait  in  an 
individual,  and  magnifies  his  every  other  quality 
to  its  dimensions.  A man  becomes  distinguished 
in  poetry — eloquence — science  ; those  who  hear 
of  him  endow  him  with  every  correspondent 
quality  of  greatness,  and  are  very  much  disap- 
pointed if  they  find  him  manifesting  any  of  the 
ordinary  every-day  traits  of  humanity  ; and  yet, 
there  are  no  men  so  great  but  they  will  do  so. 

“Those  who  like  myself,  sir,  have  mingled 
much  with  their  fellows,  in  high  and  in  low 
stations,  learn  that  there  is  more  difference  in 
the  external  position  of  men  than  in  their  in- 
trinsic qualities. 

“ Taking  the  extremes  of  humanity — the  low- 
est idiotic  intellect  or  moral  character  at  one 
end,  and  the  highest  and  most  noble  at  the 
other,  probably  between  one  and  the  other,  may 
be  found  every  shade,  variety,  and  combination 
of  character — good  and  bad  mingled  in  every 
degree,  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  predominating ; and  hence,  too,  we  have  the 
same  persons  exhibiting  the  most  opposite  and 
inconsistent  qualities,  and  sometimes  flying  sud- 
denly from  the  line  of  their  established  reputa- 
tion, and  startling  the  public  by  manifestations 
of  character  hitherto  unsuspected. 

44  Did  you  never  see  that  strange  combination 
of  men  to  whom  religious  observances,  divine 
w'orship,  and  sacred  ceremonies  were  a neces- 
sity, vet  whose  daily  practices  were  entirely 
inconsistent  with  such  habits  1 Such  men  are 
not  hypocrites — another  combination  makes  the 
hypocrite. 

“ If  I was  to  tell  you  your  neighbor  was  prov- 
ident, wise,  active,  you  would  think  only  of  a 
good  citizen  ; and  if  I told  you  of  another,  who 
was  jealous,  malignant,  dark,  sullen,  unsociable, 
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1 reserved,  cruel,  unrelenting,  unforgiving,  you 
I would  think  of  no  combined  useful  quality  ; but 
Hume  puts  all  these  epithets  together  and  makes 
up  & Tiberius. 

“ Common  Sense,  the  preservative  quality,  is 
that  more  generally  diffused,  and  is  often  want- 
ing in  those  of  brilliant  genius.  Hence,  our 
ordinary  every-day  acquaintance  may  exhibit 
more  force  and  strength  of  character,  than  forms 
the  general  aggregate  of  some  great  men ; they 
j fall  below  our  habitual  association.  Besides 
the  properties  whicli  make  greatness,  there  are 
other  properties  necessary  to  make  greatness 
known — the  show-window  art  of  putting  the 
goods  in  the  public  eye  ; and  men  may,  most 
probably  do,  exist  in  every  association,  unknown 
to  fame,  but  gifted  with  all  upon  which  others 
base  a public  reputation.  There  may  be  men 
in  their  quiet  farm-houses,  in  their  village  offices 
greater  than  greatness.  Even  in  our  schoolboy 
associations,  have  we  not  seen  those  calm,  quiet, 
intellectual  hoys,  satisfied  with  the  joy  of  knowl- 
edge, and  despising  scholastic  triumphs.  May 
there  not  then  be  men  who  think  the  fame  of 
the  hustings,  the  fuss  and  feathers  of  the  soldier, 
and  the  plodding  calculations  of  the  seeker  for 
wealth,  a poor  exchange  for  heart-quiet,  and 
that  manly  action  which,  wrorking  for  others  and 
not  for  self,  shuns  the  noise  and  bustle  of  popu- 
larity ] These  are  the  truly  great  men  who  work 
in  the  steady  view  of  the  all-seeing  God,  and 
not  before  the  world’s  blinking  eye,  and  so  long 
as  this  principle  fails  to  be  taught  as  the  leading 
human  impulse,  education  is  defective. 

“ The  parent  tells  his  child,  Such  and  such  a 
one  rose  from  poverty  to  wealth.  Follow  his 
example  ; wealth  is  the  grand  object. 

“ Mr.  Magnum,  who  sits  now  in  the  high 
place  of  power,  was  once  a poor  mechanic — 
work  you  for  powder  also ; that  is,  work,  plod 
for  yourself ; let  self  be  the  aim  and  object — 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  your  existence.  Who 
tells  his  child  to  measure  his  sphere  of  useful- 
ness ; to  begin  by  doing  the  little  good  he  can ; 
to  widen  his  circle  with  his  strength,  until  his 
usefulness  reaches  the  utmost  circumference  of 
his  power?  Then  if  wealth,  fame,  power  comes, 
they  come  to  one  fitted  for  their  use,  and  if  they 
do  not  come,  a greater  than  all  does — happiness.” 

“ You  have  never  been  married,  I believe,  Mr. 
Secretary  ?”  44  No,  sir  ; I’m  a bachelor,”  and 

as  if  the  question  was  an  unpleasant  one,  he 
picked  up  his  cane  and  gloves  to  leave  me,  but 
a new  thought  chased  away  the  momentary  an- 
noyance, and  quietly  laying  them  down  again, 
he  resumed,  44  Often  the  world  looks  with  ad- 
miring envy  upon  the  greatness  of  a great  man, 
identifies  it  with  the  whole  existence  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  considers  him  as  reveling  in  the 
joy  of  high  fortune,  whereas  the  true  man  and 
his  greatness  arc  separate  existences ; — his  great- 
ness is  a shadow  or  rather  a brilliant  light,  it 
may  be  either,  round  about  him,  shutting  out  the 
views  of  the  world  from  his  true  self.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  a strong  spectre  walking  by  his  side, 
and  hurrying  along  the  true  man  despite  himself. 
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44 4 1 am  satiated  with  greatness,’  cried  the 
scarcely  more  than  boy  Napoleon.  It  became 
a thing  outside  of  himself,  but  it  pushed  him 
along.  * I have  a star — a destiny,’  he  said  ; so 
much  did  the  man-Napoleon  feel  subjected  to 
the  world-Napoleon.  A youth,  and  almost  un- 
known, he  had  magically  created  armies,  and 
.conquered  circumstances.  Now,  after  Water- 
loo, with  an  army  calling  him  to  head  it,  with 
over  ‘ 80,000  men  immediately  to  commence  op- 
erations and  to  take  a bloody  revenge  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,’  with  the  French  people 
adoring  him,  he  exclaimed  : 

“ ‘ Putting  the  brute  force  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  into  action  would  doubtless  save  Paris, 
and  insure  me  the  crown,  without  incurring  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  but  it  would  likewise  be 
risking  thousands  of  French  lives  ; for  what 
power  could  control  so  many  various  passions, 
so  much  hatred,  and  such  vengeance.  No,  I like 
the  regrets  of  France  better  than  her  crown.’* 

“ And  he  quietly  walks  out  of  his  empire  and 
his  glory.  People  wonder.  It  is  incompre- 
hensible ! Might  not  the  man  Napoleon  have 
become  tired  of  living  so  long  the  slave  of  the 
world-seen  splendid  Napoleon  1 * I will  hence- 

forth live  to  educate  my  boy,’  spoke  the  man. 
The  spectre  Greatness  would  not  be  shaken  off, 
and  chained  him  to  St.  Helena,  without  wife, 
child,  or  friend.  Those  who  have  lived  above 
greatness,  are  greater  than  Napoleon,  and — 
happier. 

“ Calm,  quiet,  blue-eyed,  light-haired  Doctor 
Morton,  ‘ The  Illustrious’  he  is  called,  measures 
in  his  study  the  capacity  for  greatness  of  indi- 
viduals, and  that  of  nations.  He  pours  beans 
or  shot  into  their  skulls,  when  the  brains  arc 
out,  measures  and  weighs  their  power,  and  tells 
us  that  the  Teutonic  skull  is  the  largest,  and 
the  negro  nine  cubic  inches  smaller.  He  meas- 
ures one  tremendous  head,  finds  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  cubic  inches,  puts  it  up  on  his 
shelf,  and  labels  it  4 ZDutcJ)  (Kcntleman.* 

44  Dutch  Gentleman,  with  the  big  head,  who 
shall  tell  of  your  true  greatness  corresponding 
with  your  brain-power!  It  may  have  been  felt 
in  acts  of  wisdom,  judgment,  and  intellect,  on 
your  native  Holland  canals.  Then  what  was 
this  little  Peruvian  head,  the  smallest  of  heads, 
filly-eight  cubic  inches ! This  may  be  the  head 
of  a great  man — an  Inca — a Child  of  the  Sun, 
who  on  his  golden  throne  at  Cuzco,  called  upon 
all  the  w'orld  to  bow  the  knee  as  it  approached 
bis  capital ; and  believing  it  did  so,  believed  bis 
own  greatness.” 

The  Secretary,  having  delivered  these  senti- 
ments, again  took  up  his  gloves  and  cane,  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  prepared  to  go  in  earnest. 
In  all  courtesy  I arose  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
we  stood  together  he  slowly  drew  on  his  gloves, 
remarking — 

44 1 am  sorry  you  did  not  like  Blazon.  You 
must  not  judge  him  by  your  disappointment. 
The  most  disappointing  kind  of  men,  if  they  are 
asked  to  come  down,  and  divide  their  magnifi- 
* Count  Montholon. 


cence  out  for  half  an  hour  with  a few  friends, 
are  your  authors.  For  two  reasons : they  do 
not  go  out  to  work,  but  to  relax.  In  the  labors 
of  authorship  they  are  on  the  stretch,  when  they 
come  to  meet  your  few  friends  they  let  down, 
and  arc  interested  in  the  same  every  day  com- 
mon-place matters  which  interest  us  common 
people.  Again,  when  you  ask  your  merchant 
or  banker  friend  to  dine  or  sup  w ith  you,  do  you 
expect  the  one  to  bring  his  wares,  and  the  other 
his  money,  to  divide  with  you  and  your  com- 
pany ? The  author’s  good  thoughts  and  good 
sayings  are  his  wares,  and  if  scattered  at  your 
table  w ould  lose  their  value  in  the  market,  and 
sometimes  to  save  a bright  idea,  he  condescends 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  a beefsteak.  By  the 
way,”  he  added,  as  he  took  up  his  hat,  4‘  it  is 
just  the  time  for  mine,  and  if  you  will  go  with 
me  we  will  talk  this  matter  over  more  fully; 
as  I find  our  view's  are  so  much  alike,  it  will  be 
pleasant.” 

I begged  to  be  excused,  and  the  Secretary  took 
his  leave.  He  wras  a great  talker. 

CAPTAIN  BART  AND  THE  SEA-FOX. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN,  DY  E.  BOBl%ON. 

IT  was  during  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  in  the 
year  1058,  that  Captain  Bart,  a tall,  vigorous 
man,  with  white  hair  and  a gray  beard,  was  sit- 
ting wrapped  up  in  blankets  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
was  leaning  his  pale,  thin  face  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  wife,  while  his  little  son,  a boy  of  ten 
years,  with  long  golden  hair,  was  kneeling  at 
his  feet. 

The  old  hero,  a few  days  ago,  had  been  hit  in 
the  side  by  two  musket-balls,  one  of  which  the 
surgeon  had  not  been  able  to  extract.  With  sad- 
ness did  he  turn  his  eyes  to  his  wife,  who  looked 
at  him  with  a tender  and  painful  expression,  and 
pressed  the  head  of  her  son  to  her  breast. 

44  God  is  just,  my  good  Catherine,”  said  the 
captain.  44 1 hope  he  will  reward  your  love  and 
care  by  letting  me  live  long  enough  to  make  a 
brave  and  good  sailor  of  our  John.” 

Catherine  raised  her  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  to 
heaven,  as  if  to  add  her  prayer  to  that  of  her  hus- 
band. 

“Ob!”  continued  the  old  hero,  44  when  will 
Dunkirk  at  length  belong  to  France,  and  be 
forever  rid  of  these  English  and  Spaniards  ! 
I shall  probably  never  see  the  day  !” 

44  But,  why  not,  my  friend  V'  said  Catherine. 
44  You  have  told  me  yourself,  that  the  city  can 
not  bold  out  much  longer;  and,  besides,  the  in- 
habitants are  very  indifferent  to  the  result  of  the 
siege,  and  wish  for  nothing  more  than  for  a favor- 
able capitulation.” 

Catherine  was  silent ; for  she  saw  that  the 
pains  of  her  husband  had  again  become  severer. 
He  lay  a moment,  with  closed  eyes?  then,  re- 
covering himself,  he  called  for  his  old  servant, 
in  order  to  receive  new  s of  the  progress  of  the 
siege.  After  he  had  made  his  report,  the  cap- 
tain asked  him  to  sit  down  by  him  ; for  neither 
to  him,  nor  to  his  little  son,  had  he  related  a 
story  for  many  weeks,  and  intended,  now  that 
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his  pains  seemed  to  subside,  to  again  narrate 
something  from  his  much-troubled  life. 

44  Oh,  do,  do,  father  !”  cried  John,  full  of  joy, 
as  he  noticed  the  purpose  of  his  father. 

“You  will  exert  yourself  again,  dear  husband/’ 
said  Catherine,  “ only  remember  that  the  physi- 
cian has  told  you  to  speak  as  little  as  possible.” 

“Well,  well;  don’t  be  afraid  !”  said  the  cap- 
tain *4  I will  speak  very  low.  But  my  son  must 
know  how  gloriously  his  grandfather  died  ; and 
as  yet,  I have  told  him  but  little  about  the  old 
hero.” 

At  that  moment,  the  thunder  of  the  cannons, 
which  had  been  silent  till  then,  was  again  heard. 
“ That’s  right !”  cried  the  captain,  with  spirit ; 
“the  fire  of  the  batteries  shall  accompany  the 
narration  of  the  deeds  of  arms  of  my  father  and 
of  the  old  Sea-fox  ; for,  accompanied  by  their 
thunder  have  they  earned  their  fame,  and  found 
a grave  in  the  waves.” 

It  was  indeed  a splendid  sight  as  the  brave 
sailor,  almost  conquered  by  his  wounds,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dangers  of  a siege,  accompanied  by 
the  roar  of  the  cannons,  was  telling  his  son  of 
the  glorious  death  of  the  two  heroes  of  the  sea. 

“ Old  Jacobson,”  said  the  captain,  “ was  call- 
ed the  Sea- fox,  because  nobody  understood  like 
him,  by  stratagem  and  cunning  to  capture  his 
prey,  and  to  escape  his  enemies.  Jacobson  was 
the  brother-in-arms  of  my  father ; they  had  not 
only  sworn  to  each  other  everlasting  friendship, 
but  had  shown  it  by  action.” 

“ My  dear,”  interrupted  Catherine,  “ I think 
you  exert  yourself  too  much  by  speaking.  Do 
lie  down ; the  doctor  has  said  that  before  the 
bullet  is  out,  the  smallest  exertion  may  cost  you 
your  life.” 

“Would  you  rather  have  then,  wife,”  answer- 
ed old  Bart,  “that  I should  think  of  my  pains 
and  should  grieve  over  them,  than  forget  them 
while  telling  my  son  of  the  war  and  of  the  deeds 
of  his  grandfather!  I hope  to  God  that  he  will 
keep  the  honor  of  our  name  upright !” 

Hereupon  he  commenced  his  tale  as  follows  : 

“ It  was  during  the  war  with  the  English,  who 
were  blockading  our  harbor ; we  had  safely  re- 
turned with  my  father  from  the  fishery,  and  our 
brigantine,  the  4 Sea-bird,’  was  anchored  in  the 
bay,  the  crew  on  board,  and  ready  to  put  out  to 
sea  again  at  any  moment.  One  winter  evening 
— the  wind  blew  from  the  northwest,  and  whis- 
tled and  howled — we  were  assembled  in  this 
very  room,  around  a warm  fire,  and  were  smok- 
ing tobacco  from  Rotterdam,  and  drinking  En- 
glish porter  with  it.  Next  to  your  grandfather, 
was  sitting  Mynheer  Vandervelde,  whom  his 
Majesty  had  knighted,  because  he  made  him 
a present  of  twelve  well- furnished  and  well- 
manned  ships,  all  for  nothing,  out  of  pure  gen- 
erosity. We  were  just  chatting  of  the  war  and 
of  the  booty,  when,  suddenly,  the  door  opened — 
the  same  one  which  you  see  there — and  who 
should  enter  but  the  Sea-fox,  wrapped  in  a 
large  cloak,  which  was  dripping  wet,  for  it  was 
pouring  outside.  Under  the  cloak,  he  was  in 
full  armor.  4 Anthony,’  said  he  to  my  father, 


and  looked  at  him  fixedly,  4 1 need  you,  your 
son,  your  crew,  and  your  ship.’ 

44  4 When  V was  all  my  father  asked. 

44  4 Immediately  ; we  must  put  to  sea  within  an 
hour,’  answered  the  Fox. 

44  My  father  excused  himself  to  his  guest,  and 
said  to  the  Fox,  4 While  I and  my  son  go  and 
ann  ourselves,  smoke  a pipe,  drink  a glass  of 
beer,  and  dry  yourself.’  So,  my  son,  in  those 
days  did  the  seamen  keep  friendship.  The  Sea- 
fox  would  have  done  the  same  for  my  father  that 
he  did  for  him,  and  that  without  any  farther 
agreement. 

44  The  Fox  threw  his  cloak  over  a chair,  and 
held  the  large  water-boots,  which  reached  above 
his  knee,  to  the  fire.  It  seems  as  if  I saw  him 
yet : he  wore  an  old  buff-jacket  of  buffalo-skin, 
and  a cuirass  of  steel,  covered  with  rust.  When 
we  were  ready,  and  came  down  again,  we  found 
the  Fox  in  deep  thought,  staring  into  the  fire, 
and  so  sunk  in  meditation  that  his  pipe  had  gone 
out,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  us  come. 

44  4 Well,  Michael,’  said  my  father,  gayly,  as  he 
tapped  the  Fox  on  the  shoulder,  ‘shall  we  let 
the  gun  be  fired  for  departure!’ 

“ The  Fox  jumped  up  and  answered  with  great 
emotion,  4 Yes,  yes,  let  us  go  !’  But,  suddenly, 
he  stood  still,  and  said  very  soberly  to  my  father, 

4 Tell  me  truly,  Anthony  : how  is  it  with  your 
soul  ! Could  you  appear  before  God  without 
fear,  and  that  within  an  hour  ?’ 

44  My  father  saw  from  this  that  it  was  to  be  a 
very  dangerous  and  daring  enterprise.  He  an- 
swered the  Fox  : 4 If  it  is  so,  Michael,  the  chapel- 
door  of  the  parish-church  is  open  all  night ; let 
us  go  and  pray  before  we  put  out,  and  beg  God 
for  mercy.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  can  do  no 
more,  and  not  take  the  sacrament ; for  a priest  is 
wanting.’ 

44  Well,  so  off  we  went.  The  wind  blew  hor> 
ridly,  and  the  rain  struck  our  faces  like  hail.  We 
went  all  three  of  us  to  the  chapel,  said  our 
prayers,  and  at  eleven  o’clock  were  at  the  har- 
bor. We  found  our  brigantine  ready,  and  all  the 
crew  aboard,  from  the  mate  to  the  lowest  boy,  as 
my  father  had  ordered  it  always  to  be  on  board 
the  4 Sea-bird  for  all  the  orders  of  my  father 
were  punctually  obeyed,  the  discipline  being  as 
good  as  on  the  largest  man-of-war.  The  anchors 
were  soon  weighed,  the  Fox  had  an  order  from 
the  Admiral,  so  that  the  chain  extending  across 
the  harbor’s  mouth  was  opened  for  us.  At  mid- 
night we  were  in  the  canal,  and  soon  after  in  the 
open  sea.  The  wind  was  unfavorable,  and  the  Fox, 
whom  my  father  had  given  the  command  up  to, 
ordered  the  wheelsman  to  tack,  so  as  to  get  to 
the  westward,  and  had  all  the  lights  extinguish- 
ed. The  rain  continued,  and  the  night  was  ex- 
tremely dark ; at  intervals  we  could  see  between 
the  waves,  at  a great  distance,  the  watchfires  of 
the  cruising  ships  shining  like  stars,  for  they 
did  not  venture  near  the  coast. 

44  Our  pilot,  a boatman  from  Yliessingen,  had  an 
eagle’s  eye,  which  pierced  through  the  thickest 
night.  The  only  communication  between  him 
and  the  wheelsman  was  by  whistling,  which  each. 
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seemed  to  understand  as  well  as  if  minute  orders 
had  been  given.  The  Fox  had  all  the  arms  which 
were  on  board  brought  on  deck,  ordered  every 
one  to  arm  himself,  and  by  break  of  day  be 
ready  for  every  thing. 

44  At  this  time,  as  my  poor  father  was  in  the 
hold,  superintending  the  distribution  of  arms,  he 
had  a very  singular  sight.  Only  think,  my  child, 
as  he  was  at  the  back  end  of  the  hold,  it  suddenly 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  sides  of  the  ship  were 
transparent,  and  he  saw  the  sea  raging  and  shin- 
ing with  a green  light,  and  pale  figures  swim- 
ming now  before  and  now  behind  the  ship,  and 
making  signs  to  my  father  to  come  to  them,  and 
calling  to  him  in  a voice  that  was  not  of  this 
world.” 

44  That  is  a horrible  story  !”  cried  Catherine, 
and  held  her  hand  before  her  eyes. 

44  But  the  English,  the  English ! Did  you  beat 
them  ]”  impatiently  asked  John. 

44  You  will  hear  right  away,  Jack.  But  first  I 
must  tell  you  of  your  grandfather.  He  instantly 
recognized  in  this  sight  a sign  from  God  that  he 
would  be  soon  taken  away.  So  he  commenced 
praying  with  pious  submission  ; and  then  with 
great  quietness  went  on  deck  again.  The  brig- 
antine was  still  tacking,  and  the  weather  also 
had  not  changed.  Only  God  and  the  Sea-fox 
knew  till  then  where  we  were  going,  for  as  the 
latter  had  not  told  my  father  of  himself,  he  dared 
not  ask  him.  We  sailed  all  night,  having  but  little 
sail  up,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  storm, 
and  as  we  were  obliged  to  tack,  we  had  made  but 
little  progress  when  the  day  broke.  The  Sea-fox 
was  walking  impatiently  up  and  down  the  quar- 
ter-deck, making  it  resound  with  his  great  boots, 
and  playing  with  a large  battle-ax,  while  my 
father  and  myself  stood  near  him,  and  awaited 
his  orders. 

44  When  it  had  become  day,  although  it  was 
not  very  light,  on  account  of  the  rain  and  the 
black  clouds,  the  Sea-fox  ordered  that  the  large 
flag  should  be  hoisted  astern  ; and  sent  word  to 
the  gunner  to  fire  a gun  from  the  bows.  We 
were  both  very  much  astonished — my  father  and 
myself — for  this  shot  would  draw  the  attention  of 
the  cruisers  to  us  ; but  we  said  nothing.  At  last, 
after  about  an  hour,  the  man  aloft  cried  out,  4 1 
see  two  large  men-of-war,  and  another  smaller 
one  !’  The  face  of  the  Sea  fox,  instead  of  get- 
ting pale,  was  flushed  with  a proud  red ; he 
struck  his  ax  into  the  deck,  and  cried  out,  4 They 
are  here  at  last  !*  with  as  much  joy  as  if  he  had 
captured  the  silver  transport  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
He  only  told  my  father  now,  that  he  had  orders 
to  draw  the  enemy’s  ships  upon  him,  in  order  to 
get  them  away  from  the  harbor,  so  that  a large 
convoy  which  had  been  cruising  on  and  off  all 
night  could  get  in.  Jacobson’s  ship  was  just 
being  repaired,  and  therefore  he  had  demanded 
ours.  ‘Now,  Anthony,’  said  the  Fox  to  my  fa- 
ttier, 4 we  must  encounter  these  English,  and 
must  fight  like  devils : let  us  warm  the  crew’s 
blood  a little.’  My  father  answered  him,  in 
his  and  my  name,  that  it  was  our  duty  to  die 
where  the  service  of  the  king  and  of  God  de- 


manded it;  and  then  the  Fox  spoke  with  the 
crew  after  his  manner.  The  confidence  with 
which  the  brave  Jacobson  inspired  all,  was  so 
great,  and  so  blind,  that  our  sailors  swore  that 
the  enemy  should  not  4 get  a piece  of  them  that 
was  yet  alive.’  Upon  this  the  Fox,  who  knew 
the  sailors  well,  ordered  a barrel  of  brandy  to  be 
brought  on  deck.  Every  body  drank  the  health 
of  the  king ; and  the  gunners  besmeared  their 
faces  with  powder  and  brandy,  which  gave  them 
a horrid  appearance,  and  inflamed  them  more. 
Hereupon  the  ship's  chaplain,  who  had  come  on 
board,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  just  as  we. 
w'ere  about  to  leave,  read  mass,  and  all  listened 
dutifully.  I,  my  father,  and  some  others  con- 
fessed, and  every  one  prepared  for  battle. 

4‘  The  men-of-war  came  directly  toward  us,  with 
every  sail  set.  We  went  to  meet  them.  The 
next  one  to  us  was  a pinnace,  not  as  strong  as 
our  brigantine.  In  one  moment  she  got  from  us 
two  such  broadsides  that  she  began  to  keel  over. 

44  But  then  the  two  large  frigates  following  her 
began  such  a horrible  fire  upon  the  4 Sea-bird,’ 
that  pretty  soon  our  poor  ship  was  a wreck,  and 
half  the  crew  were  dead  or  wounded.  But  think 
what  glory  it  was  ! What  a defense  ! We  alone 
against  three  ships,  of  which  one  was  already 
sinking,  and  the  other  two  were  in  such  a state 
that  they  could  hardly  come  up  to  us,  such  a 
furious  fire  did  we  keep  up,  with  the  cry  of, 

‘ Vive  Ic  Rot  /’ 

44  We  were  all  of  us  in  a fever  of  excitement, 
swinging  our  battle-axes,  scoffing  at  the  En- 
glish, and  crying  to  them  incessantly,  4 Why 
don’t  you  board  us?  Why  don’t  you  board  us?’” 

When  the  captain  had  spoken  these  words,  be 
raised  himself  up ; the  excitement  colored  his 
pale  countenance,  and  his  voice  trembled. 

“Good  God!  good  God!”  cried  Catherine, 
44  my  husband,  you  will  kill  yourself!” 

44  Leave  me  alone,  wife ; let  me  be  !”  the  old 
hero  answered  : for  the  force  of  those  glorious 
recollections  drew  him  irresistibly  away,  and  he 
continued  his  history  with  increasing  excite- 
ment. 

44  While  we  were  mocking  the  English  so,  they 
did  really  begin  to  board  us  from  both  sides,  and 
a horrid  slaughter  took  place.  Swords  and  axes 
in  our  hands,  we  were  fighting  face  to  face.  But 
the  frigates  had  so  large  a crew,  that  they  were 
able  every  minute  to  replace  the  fellows  whom 
we  cut  down,  while  we  had  no  reinforcement, 
and  formed  only  a very  small  body,  in  which  all 
were  wounded.  The  Fox  himself  had  been 
struck  in  the  stomach  by  a bullet ; my  father 
had  three  severe  stabs,  and  I had  received  a shot 
in  the  arm ; our  deck  was  filled  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  When  the  Fox  saw  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  farther  resistance,  and  that  the 
brigantine  was  so  much  injured  by  the  balls  as 
to  be  near  sinking,  he  cried  out  to  my  father, 

4 Anthony  ! a match  into  the  magazine,  a match 
into  the  magazine,  and  God  be  with  us  ! The 
English  shall  not  get  us  alive  !’  ” 

44  Oh ! how  brave,  how  brave !”  cried  little 
Jack,  with  enthusiasm,  without  noticing  the  un- 
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usual  paleness  of  his  father's  face,  who  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  breast,  and  endeavored  to  hide 
from  Catherine  a bloody  foam  which  was  rising 
to  his  mouth. 

Nevertheless  the  captain  continued  his  tale, 
only  pausing  now  and  then,  when  his  pains  be- 
came too  severe. 

“ The  Fox  was  not  able  to  use  his  battle-ax,  and 
therefore  caught  hold  of  the  English  captain,  and 
held  him  in  a strong  embrace,  in  order  to  take 
him  with  him  on  his  journey  to  the  other  world. 
More  than  a hundred  Englishmen  were  on  our 
deck,  and  the  Fox  cried  out  to  my  father  inces- 
santly, 4 Into  the  magazine ! into  the  magazine !’ 
My  father  was  as  quick  as  possible,  but  could  not 
get  on  well,  on  account  of  the  corpses  that  block- 
ed up  the  way  to  the  magazine.  At  last  he 
reached  it,  and  suddenly  I felt — I was,  as  I have 
already  said,  wounded,  and  was  still  fighting  with 
two  red -coats,  armed  with  halberts,  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck— suddenly  I felt  a horrible  concussion, 
and  my  senses  left  me.  The  coldness  of  the 
water,  into  which  I had  fallen,  at  last  brought  me 
to  again,  and  I found  myself  upon  a beam,  which 
I had  grasped  quite  mechanically.  On  looking 
around  inc,  I saw  English  sailors  rowing  about, 
and  picking  up  those  in  the  water.  They  took  me 
on  board  of  one  of  their  boats.  I asked  after  my 
father — he  was  dead  ; after  the  Sea-fox — he  also 
had  perished  ; of  our  crew  only  two  were  left  ; 
of  our  brigantine  only  a few  boards.  But  also 
of  the  two  English  frigates  but  one  was  left,  and 
she  a wreck  ; the  other  one  had  sunk  when  our 
brigantine  blew  up.  During  the  fight  the  convoy 
had  reached  Dunkirk  in  safety,  and  I was  obliged 
to  go  to  England  as  prisoner,  in  company  with 
the  two  sailors.  Thus  was  your  grandfather,  my 
son  ....  thus  was  I also  ....  Follow  our 
example  . . . and  . . . 

But  this  vivid  narration  had  exhausted  the  cap- 
tain's strength;  he  sank  back  into  his  chair, 
pale  and  almost  motionless. 

“ Holy  Virgin  ! Holy  Virgin  ! he  is  dying !” 
cried  Catherine. 

**  My  father ! my  father,  also,  have  the  English 
murdered  !”  cried  the  child. 

“Help!  help!”  cried  Frau  Bart,  and  pulled 
at  the  bell-rope.  But  it  was  too  late — the  hero 
had  ended. 

The  next  day  Dunkirk  surrendered  to  the  King 
of  France. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

SOME  years  ago  I was  in  the  island  of  Grand 
Canary,  and  during  my  sojourn  there  visited 
many  towns  on  the  island,  and  found  many  Moor- 
ish legends  still  prevalent  among  them,  some  of 
which  possess  interest  which  renders  them  well 
worthy  of  preservation  ; and  especially  the  story 
of  Asdam  a na.  a Moorish  maiden,  and  the  first 
Queen  of  Canary.  History  has  recorded  many 
a name  less  worthy  of  celebrity,  but,  except  in 
unwritten  tradition,  hers  is  unmentioned.  The 
account  I send  you  is,  I believe,  the  first  attempt 
to  record  it,  where  it  deserves  to  be,  among  the 
heroines  of  history.  In  the  story  I have  related, 


I have  endeavored  to  adhere  closely  to  the  infor- 
mation I was  able  to  collect.  I regret  that  my 
stay  there  was  too  brief  to  enable  me  to  obtain 
fuller  records.  The  story  is  not  one  of  fiction, 
however  inaccurate  it  may  be  in  its  details,  in 
consequence  of  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  Andamana’s  reign,  and  the  corrup- 
tion to  which  legendary  tradition  is  subject ; but 
I believe  can  be  relied  on  for  the  truth  of  its 
principal  incidents. 

The  island  of  Grand  Canary  embraces  about 
six  hundred  square  miles,  and  was  peopled  by  the 
Moors,  and  under  an  independent  Moorish  dy- 
nasty, until  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Its  earliest  government  was 
that  of  petty  chiefs  or  patriarchs,  and  continued 
so  until  a woman  reduced  it  to  a sovereignty. 
Each  town  or  village — of  which  there  were  then, 
as  now,  a great  many  on  the  island — was  govern- 
ed by  a chief,  selected  from  among  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  men,  who  acted  as  governor, 
legislator,  and  magistrate  : each  town  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  and  made  and  enforced  its 
own  laws ; the  constitution  of  society  was  simple, 
and  the  people  peaceful. 

Tradition  has  preserved  no  record  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  family  of  Andamana,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  its  previous  history  present- 
ed nothing  remarkable.  It  is  said  she  was  very 
beautiful,  and  when  very  young  her  genius  and 
wisdom  became  subjects  of  notice.  As  she  grew 
up,  her  opinions  on  any  and  every  subject  on 
which  she  expressed  them,  showed  such  remark- 
able sagacity,  that  she  was  consulted  constantly 
by  the  people  of  her  village,  and  often  by  deputa- 
tions from  other  towns  also,  where  her  fame  had 
spread  ; and  the  invariable  wisdom  of  her  deci- 
sions, and  the  success  which  always  followed 
their  observance,  soon  led  the  people  of  her  dis- 
trict to  look  upon  her  sayings  as  oracular ; and 
she  was  often  consulted  by  the  old  men  and  rulers 
of  the  village,  especially  in  cases  of  difficulty,  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  her  judgment,  until  custom 
seemed  almost  to  have  given  her  the  right  of  a 
public  counselor — a right,  at  any  rate,  which  she 
soon  assumed,  and  insisted  on  ; for  the  frequent 
reference  of  matters  of  public  importance  to  her 
judgment,  seems  to  have  awakened  ambition  in 
her  breast.  She  was  almost  worshiped  by  her 
immediate  associates  and  the  people  of  her  own 
village,  and  was  often  sought  in  marriage,  but 
ambition  with  her  was  stronger  than  love,  and 
she  rejected  all  matrimonial  offers.  Her  great 
popularity  prevented  the  chief  and  other  men  of 
her  town  from  making  any  opposition  to  her 
assumption  of  power,  until,  in  addition  to  the 
right  she  had  previously  assumed,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  tacitly  yielded,  of  giving  ad- 
vice as  a counselor  even  in  public  matters,  she 
assumed  that  of  giving  judgment  also  as  a magis- 
trate, and  citing  cases  before  her  when  not  pre- 
viously referred  to  her  by  the  interested  parties. 
The  legal  magistrates  considered  this  an  infringe- 
ment of*  the  laws  of  the  community,  as  well  as  a 
usurpation  of  their  prerogatives  ; but  fearing  to 
take  measures  against  her  on  their  own  respons- 
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ibility,  called  a council  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration.  Andamana  seems  to  have  had  a 
spirit  and  genius  that  controlled  the  minds  of  all 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  She  heard  of 
this  step  so  dangerous  to  the  success  of  her  am- 
bition. The  council  met ; when,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  those  assembled,  the  door  of  the  council- 
chamber  opened,  and  Andamana,  splendidly  at- 
tired, and  radiant  with  beauty,  entered,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  midst,  calmly  assumed  a seat  as 
presiding  chief  of  the  assembly.  The  council 
was  struck  dumb  ! No  one  uttered  a word,  until 
Andamana  herself  spoke — asked  them  how  they 
dared  to  question  her  authority  I challenged  them 
to  cite  one  instance  where,  in  her  public  acts 
or  decisions,  she  had  been  swayed  by  any  other 
motive  than  public  good ; and  ended  by  upbraid- 
ing them  as  unworthy  of  all  she  had  done  for 
them.  The  assumption  of  this  tone  of  superior- 
ity was  a bold  stroke  of  policy.  No  one  attempted 
a reply,  and  she  again  rose  and  pronounced  the 
council  dissolved.  No  further  attempt  was  made 
to  dispute  her  authority,  which  she  henceforth 
asserted  with  regal  sway  ; the  rulers  acknowl- 
edged themselves  to  be  her  servants,  and  in  all 
things  obedient  to  her  will.  Thus  did  she,  by  the 
power  of  a determined  will  alone,  become  the 
sovereign  ruler  of  the  community  to  which  she 
belonged. 

Her  first  act  now  was  to  issue  a new  code  of 
laws ; the  old  code  was  very  defective — she  re- 
vised it,  abolished  many  laws  which  she  did  not 
approve,  altered  others,  and  introduced  many  new 
ones ; defined  the  punishments  of  different  of- 
fenses, which  before  were  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates  ; defined  the  duties  of  those 
officers,  and  established  punishments  for  bribery 
or  perversion  of  justice. 

Pursuing  the  same  course  of  assumption  of 
power  which  had  been  so  successful  in  her  own 
district,  she  sent  copies  of  her  code  of  laws  to 
the  surrounding  provinces,  directing  its  observ- 
ance in  their  future  administration  of  justice.  In 
her  own  province  she  was  almost  idolized ; but 
her  influence  was  little  felt,  and  altogether  un- 
acknowledged, beyond  it.  Her  messages  and 
instructions  were  treated  with  scorn,  and,  in 
some  cases,  her  messengers  with  punishment. 
But  her  ambition  was  not  to  be  thus  checked : 
very  likely  she  foresaw  this  result,  and  had  de- 
cided on  the  course  she  intended  to  pursue.  Im- 
mediately on  the  return  of  her  messengers,  she 
called  her  people  to  arms  ; they  responded  with 
enthusiasm,  and  she  then  published  to  them  her 
intention  to  unite  herself  in  marriage  with  a man 
named  Gumidafe  (pronounced  Gumidarfck ),  cele- 
brated above  all  in  the  island  as  a warrior  of 
intrepidity  and  courage.  The  rites  uniting  them 
being  performed,  she  invested  him  with  the  mili- 
tary command  of  the  forces,  but  rode  on  horse- 
back herself  beside  him. 

In  this  way,  headed  by  herself  and  Gumidafe, 
the  army  of  Andamana  swept  down  on  the  offend- 
ing provinces,  spreading  before  it  terror  and  con- 
sternation. Where  the  people  submitted  without 
resistance,  she  not  only  forbore  to  strike,  but 


invited  them  to  join  her  forces,  so  that  her  army 
augmented  as  she  advanced,  and  she  soon  over- 
ran the  whole  island,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
her  native  village.  Every  province  had  acknowl- 
edged her  supremacy,  and  she  proclaimed  herself 
Queen  of  Canary.  The  island  continued  to  be  a 
monarchy,  governed  by  her  descendants,  until  it 
was  captured  by  the  Spaniards.  A new  kind  of 
wine  raised  on  the  island  is  called  “ Andamana,” 
in  memory  of  this  heroine.  W.  B.  WT. 

GOOD  ADVICE  FROM  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT. 

THE  following  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  Mr.  W.  F.  Deacon,  who  has  since  achieved 
distinction  as  an  author — written  in  reply  to  an 
application  for  advice  as  to  his  future  course  of 
life,  has  but  just  been  published  : 

44  Sir — I received  your  packet  only  two  days 
since,  and  this  may  apologize  for  any  delay  in 
reply,  as  it  happened  to  be  addressed  to  my 
house  in  Edinburgh.  The  favorable  idea  I am 
inclined  to  form  of  your  talents,  from  the  speci- 
men you  have  sent  me,  induces  me  to  regret 
much  that  I see  no  chance  of  my  being  useful 
to  you  in  the  way  you  point  at.  I have  no  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  the 
way  of  recommendation  or  otherwise,  nor  do  I 
know  by  whom  it  is  conducted,  unless  it  be  by 
Mr.  Blackwood  himself.  I know  him,  however, 
sufficiently  to  send  him  your  productions,  but  I 
dare  hardly  augur  any  very  favorable  result. 
London,  the  great  mart  of  literature,  as  of  every 
thing  else,  is  the  only  place  w*here  it  is  possible 
for  a man  to  support  himself  by  periodical  writ- 
ings. In  our  country  an  editor  can  get  so  much 
gratuitous  and  voluntary  assistance,  that  he 
hardly  cares  to  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining 
a regular  corps  of  laborers.  I shall  be  happy  if 
Mr.  Blackwood  makes  a distinction  in  your  favor, 
were  it  but  to  give  you  some  time  to  look  round 
you,  and  to  choose  some  more  steady  mode  of 
life  than  the  chance  of  this  precarious  mode  of 
employment,  which  must  necessarily  make  your 
comforts,  if  not  your  existence,  dependent  on 
the  caprice  of  the  public  and  tyranny  of  book- 
sellers and  editors. 

44  An  expression  in  your  letter  leads  me  to 
think  you  have  in  your  option  some  commercial 
situation,  which  you  reject  in  consequence  of 
your  love  for  the  Muses.  If  this  be  so,  let  me 
conjure  you  to  pause  and  to  recollect  that  inde- 
pendence, the  only  situation  in  which  man's 
faculties  have  full  scope,  and  his  mind  full  en- 
joyment, can  only  tie  attained  by  considerable 
sacrifices.  The  commencement  of  every  profee- 
sion  is  necessarily  dull  and  disagreeable  to  youths 
of  lively  genius ; but  every  profession  has  its 
points  of  interest  when  the  mind  comes  to  view 
it  divested  of  its  technical  details.  I was  as 
much  disgusted  with  the  introductory  studies  of 
the  law  as  you  can  be  with  those  of  commerce, 
and  it  cost  me  many  a bitter  hour  before  I could 
bend  my  mind  to  them.  But  I made  a virtue  of 
necessity,  and  was  in  due  time  rewarded  by  find- 
ing that  I could  very  well  unite  my  love  of  letters 
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with  my  professional  duty,  and  that,  set  at  ease 
on  the  score  of  providing  for  my  family,  I had 
more  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
mere  freedom  of  intellect  and  sunshine  of  mind, 
than  I could  have  bad  with  all  the  uncertainty, 
dependence,  and  precarious  provision  which  are 
the  lot  of  men  of  literature  who  have  neither  pro- 
fession nor  private  fortune. 

“ What  you  mention  frankly  of  your  irregu- 
larities at  college  implies,  I sincerely  hope,  the 
intention  of  repressing  all  tendency  to  such  ec- 
centricities in  future.  Take  my  advice,  and  carry 
your  self-control  a little  further.  Reconcile  your- 
self with  your  father,  and  subdue  your  inclina- 
tions to  his.  Your  road  to  distinction  will  be  as 
easy  from  the  counting-house  as  from  a Welsh 
valley,  for  the  world  does  not  ask  where  but  what 
a man  writes.  You  will  acquire  a steady  income, 
and  in  all  probability  an  honorable  independence, 
and  when  your  head  is  gray,  you  may  lay  it  on 
a pillow  made  soft  by  your  own  industry,  and  by 
the  recollection  that  you  have  discharged  the  duty 
of  a son,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a predominant  taste 
to  the  will  of  your  parent.  If  I thought  my  own 
interference  could  be  likely  to  be  of  use,  I have 
so  much  regard  for  your  situation  as  a young 
gentleman  of  talents,  who  seems  too  much  dis- 
posed to  give  way  to  a generous  but  irregular 
love  of  literature,  and  so  much  for  that  of  your 
father,  whose  feelings  I can  judge  of  by  making 
his  case  my  own,  that  if  you  choose  to  give  me  a 
direction  and  your  permission,  I would  take  the 
liberty  to  write  to  your  father  and  try  to  make  up 
matters  betwixt  you,  an  intrusion  which  my  years 
and  situation  might  perhaps  induce  him  to  excuse. 

“ Perhaps,  sir,  I may  have  exceeded  the  limits 
of  the  sphere  to  which  you  meant  me  to  limit  my 
opinion  in  offering  it  upon  these  points ; but  you 
must  hold  the  intent,  which  is  most  sincerely 
kind,  as  an  excuse, 

M And,  believe  me,  Sir, 

“Your  well-wisher  and  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  “ Walter  Scott. 

“ Abbotsford,  near  Mblburn,  N.B., 

“ Sept.  1831.” 

MY  NOVEL;  OR,  VARIETIES  IN  EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MEANWHILE  Harley  had  listened  to  Mr. 

Dale’s  vindication  of  Leonard  with  cold 
attention. 

“Enough,”  said  he  at  the  close.  “Mr.  Fair- 
field  (for  so  we  will  call  him)  shall  see  me  to-night ; 
and  if  apology  be  due  to  him,  I will  make  it.  At 
the  same  time,  it  shall  be  decided  whether  he  con- 
tinue this  contest  or  retire.  And  now,  Mr.  Dale, 
it  was  not  to  hear  how  this  young  man  wooed, 
or  shrunk  from  wooing,  my  affianced  bride,  that  I 
availed  myself  of  your  promise  to  visit  me  at  this 
house.  We  agreed  that  the  seducer  of  Nora  Av- 
enel  deserved  chastisement,  and  I promised  that 
Nora  Avenel’s  son  should  find  a father.  Both 
these  assurances  shall  be  fulfilled  to-morrow.  And 
you,  sir,”  continued  Harley,  rising,  his  whole  fonn 

♦ Concluded  from  the  January  Number. 
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gradually  enlarged  by  the  dignity  of  passion,  “ who 
wear  the  garb  appropriated  to  the  holiest  office  of 
Christian  charity — you  who  have  presumed  to 
think  that,  before  the  beard  had  darkened  my 
cheek,  1 could  first  betray  the  girl  who  had  been 
reared  under  this  roof^  then  abandon  her — sneak 
like  a dastard  from  the  place  in  which  my  victim 
oame  to  die — leave  my  own  son,  by  the  woman 
thus  wronged,  without  thought  or  care,  through 
the  perilous  y4ars  of  tempted  youth,  till  I found 
him,  by  chance,  an  outcast  in  a desert  more  dread 
than  Hagar’B — you  sir,  who  have  for  long  years 
thus  judged  of  me,  shall  have  the  occasion  to  di- 
rect your  holy  anger  toward  the  rightful  head ; 
and  in  me,  you  who  have  condemned  the  culprit, 
shall  respect  the  judge  1” 

Mr.  Dale  was  at  first  startled,  and  almost  awed, 
by  this  unexpected  burst.  But,  accustomed  to 
deal  with  the  sternest  and  the  darkest  passions, 
his  calm  sense  and  his  habit  of  authority  over 
those  whose  souls  were  bared  to  him,  nobly  re- 
covered from  their  surprise.  u My  lord,”  said  he, 
w first  with  humility  I bow  to  your  rebuke,  and  en- 
treat your  pardon  for  my  erring,  and,  as  you  say, 
my  uncharitable  opinions.  We,  dwellers  in  a 
village,  and  obscure  pastors  of  a humble  flock — 
we,  mercifully  removed  from  temptation,  are  too. 
apt,  perhaps,  to  exaggerate  its  power  over  those 
whose  lots  are  cast  in  that  great  world  which  has. 
so  many  gates  ever  open  to  evil.  This  is  my 
sole  excuse,  if  I was  misled  by  what  appeared  to 
me  strong  circumstantial  evidence.  But  forgive 
me  again  if  I warn  you  not  to  fall  into  an  error 
perhaps  little  lighter  than  my  own.  Your  pas- 
sion, when  you  cleared  yourself  from  reproach,  be^ 
came  you.  But  ah ! my  lord,  when,  with  that, 
stem  brow  and  those  flashing  eyes,  you  launched^ 
your  menace  upon  another  over  whom  yoa. would, 
constitute  yourself  the  judge,  forgetful  of.  the  di- 
vine precept, ( Judge  not,’  I felt  that  I was  listen- 
ing no  longer  to  ^honest  self-vindication— I felt, 
that  1 was  listening  to  fierce  revenge.?’ 

u Call  it  revenge,  or  what  you  will,”  said  Har- 
ley, with  sullen  firmness.  “ But  I have  been  stung 
too  deeply  not  to  sting.  Frank  with  all,  till  the 
last  few  days,  I have  ever  been — frank  to  you,  at 
least,  even  now.  This  much  I tell  you : I pre- 
tend to  no  virtue  in  what  I still  hold  to  be  justice  -y 
but  no  declamations  nor  homilies  tending  to  prove 
that  justice  is  sinful,  will  move  my  resolves.  As 
man  I have  been  outraged,  and  as  man  I will  re- 
taliate. The  way  and  the  mode — the  true  crim- 
inal and  his  fitting  sentence — you  will  soon  learn, 
sir.  1 have  much  to  do  to-night;  forgive  me  if  I. 
adjourn  for  the  present  all  further  conference.”  1 
“ No,  no ; do  not  dismiss  me.  There  is  some- 
thing, in  spite  of  your  present  language,  which  so 
commands  my  interest,  I see  that  there  has  been 
so  much  suffering  where  there  is  now  so  much 
wrath,  that  I would  save  you  from  the  suffering 
worse  than  all — remorse.  0 pause,  my  dear  lord, 
pause,  and  answer  me  but  two  questions ; then  1 
will  leave  your  after  course  to  yourself.” 

u Say  on,  sir,”  said  Lord  L’Estrange,  tooohed, 
and  with  respect. 
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First,  then,  analyze  your  own  feelings.  Is 
this  anger  merely  to  punish  an  offender  and  to 
right  the  living  ? — for  who  can  pretend  to  right 
the  dead?  Or  is  there  not  some  private  hate 
that  stirs  and  animates,  and  confuses  all  ?" 

Harley  remained  silent.  Mr.  Dale  renewed  : 

“ You  loved  this  poor  girl.  Your  language  even 
now  reveals  it.  You  speak  of  treachery : perhaps 
you  had  a rival  who  deceived  you ; I know  not — 
guess  not — whom.  But  if  you  would  strike  the 
lival,  must  you  not  wound  the  innocent  son? 
And,  in  presenting  Nora's  child  to  his  father,  as 
you  pledge  yourself  to  do,  can  you  mean  some 
cruel  mockery  that,  under  seeming  kindness,  im- 
plies some  unnatural  vengeance  ?” 

“You  read  well  the  heart  of  man,"  said  Har- 
ley ; “ and  I have  owned  to  you  that  I am  but 
man.  Pass  on  ; you  have  another  question." 

Mr.  Dale. — “And  one  more  solemn  and  im- 
portant. In  my  world  of  a village,  revenge  is  a 
common  passion  ; it  is  the  sin  of  the  uninstruct- 
od.  The  savage  deems  it  noble ; but  Christ's 
religion,  which  is  the  Sublime  Civilizer,  emphat- 
ically condemns  it.  Why  ? Because  religion 
ever  seeks  to  ennoble  man ; and  nothing  so  de- 
bases him  as  revenge.  Look  into  your  own  heart, 
and  tell  me  whether,  since  you  have  cherished 
this  passion,  you  have  not  felt  all  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  confused — have  not  felt  that  what- 
ever would  before  have  seemed  to  you  mean  and 
base,  appears  now  but  just  means  to  your  heat- 
ed end.  Revenge  is  ever  a hypocrite — rage,  at 
least,  strikes  with  the  naked  sword ; but  revenge, 
stealthy  and  patient,  conceals  the  weapon  of  the 
assassin.  My  lord,  your  color  changes.  What 
is  your  answer  to  my  question?" 

“Oh,"  exclaimed  Harley,  with  a voice  thrill- 
ing in  its  mournful  anguish,  “it  is  not  since  I 
have  cherished  the  revenge  that  1 am  changed — 
that  right  and  wrong  grow  dark  to  me — that 
hypocrisy  seems  the  atmosphere  fit  for  earth. 
No ; it  is  sinoe  the  discovery  that  demands  the 
vengeance.  It  is  useless,  sir,"  he  continued,  im- 
petuously— “ useless  to  argue  with  me.  Were  I 
to  sit  down  patient  and  impotent,  under  the 
sense  of  the  wrong  which  I have  received,  I 
should  feel,  indeed,  .that  debasement  which  you 
ascribe  to  the  gratification  of  what  you  term  re- 
venge. I should  never  regain  the  self-esteem 
which  the  sentiment  of  power  now  restores  to 
me— I should  feel  as  if  the  whole  world  could 
perceive  and  jeer  at  my  meek  humiliation.  I 
know  not  why  I have  said  so  much— why  I have 
betrayed  to  you  so  much  of  my  secret  mind,  and 
Btooped  to  vindicate  my  purpose.  I never  meant 
it.  Again  I Bay,  we  must  close  this  conference." 
Harley  here  walked  to  the  door,  and  opened  it 
significantly. 

“ One  word  more,  Lord  L'Estrango— but  one. 
You  will  not  hear  me.  I am  a comparative 
stranger,  but  you  have  a friend,  a friend  dear 
and  intimate,  now  under  the  same  roof.  Will 
you  consent,  at  least,  to  take  counsel  of  Mr. 
Audley  E gerton  ? None,  can  doubt  bis  friendship 
for  you ; none  can  doubt,  that  whatever  he  advises 


will  be  that  which  best  becomes  your  honor. 
What,  my  lord,  you  hesitate  ? — you  feel  ashamed 
to  confide  to  your  dearest  friend  a purpose  which 
his  mind  would  condemn?  Then  I will  seek 
him — I will  implore  him  to  save  you  from  what 
can  but  entail  repentance." 

“ Mr.  Dale,  I must  forbid  you  to  see  Mr.  Eger- 
ton.  What  has  passed  between  us  ought  to  be 
as  sacred  to  you  as  a priest  of  Rome  holds  con- 
fession. This  much,  however,  I will  say  to  con- 
tent you : I promise  that  I will  do  nothing  that 
shall  render  me  unworthy  of  Mr.  Audley  Eger- 
ton’s  friendship,  or  which  his  fine  sense  of  honor 
shall  justify  him  in  blaming.  Let  that  satisfy 
you.” 

“Ah,  my  lord,”  cried  Mr.  Dale,  pausing  irreso- 
lute at  the  doorway,  and  seizing  Harley's  hand, 
“ I should  indeed  be  satisfied  if  you  would  submit 
yourself  to  higher  counsel  than  mine — than  Mr. 
Egerton's — than  man's.  Have  you  never  felt 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  ?" 

“My  life  has  been  wasted,"  replied  Harley, 
“and  I dare  not,  therefore,  boast  that  I have 
found  prayer  efficacious.  But,  so  far  back  as  I 
can  remember,  it  has  at  least  been  my  habit  to 
pray  to  Heaven,  night  and  morning,  until,  at 
least — until" — The  natural  and  obstinate  can- 
dor of  the  man  forced  out  the  last  words,  which 
implied  reservation.  He  stopped  short. 

“ Until  you  have  cherished  revenge.  You  have 
not  dared  to  pray  since.  Oh ! reflect  what  evil 
there  is  within  us,  when  we  dare  not  come  before 
Heaven— dare  not  pray  for  what  we  wish.  You 
are  moved — I leave  you  to  your  own  thoughts.” 

Harley  inclined  his  head,  and  the  Parson  pass- 
ed him  by,  and  left  him  alone — startled,  indeed ; 
but  was  he  softened  ? 

As  Mr.  Dale  hurried  along  the  corridor,  much 
agitated,  Violante  stole  from  a recess  formed  by 
a large  bay-window,  and,  linking  her  arm  in  his, 
said  anxiously,  but  timidly  : “ I have  been  wait- 
ing for  you,  dear  Mr.  Dale ; and  so  long  ! You 
have  been  with  Lord  L’Estrange?" 

“Well." 

“ Why  do  you  not  speak  ? You  have  left  him 
comforted — happier  ?" 

“Happier!  No." 

“What!"  said  Violante,  with  a look  of  sur- 
prise, and  a sadness  not  unmixed  with  petulance 
in  her  quick  tone.  “ What  I does  he  then  so 
grieve  that  Helen  prefers  another?" 

Despite  the  grave  emotion  that  disturbed  hi* 
mind,  Mr.  Dale  was  struck  by  Violante’*  ques- 
tion, and  the  voice  in  which  it  was  said.  He 
loved  her  tenderly.  “Child,  child,"  said  he,  “ I 
am  glad  that  Helen  has  escaped  Lord  L* Estrange. 
Beware,  oh,  beware  1 how  he  excite  any  gentler 
interest  in  yourself.  He  is  a dangerous  man — 
more  dangerous  for  glimpses  of  a fine  original 
nature.  He  may  well  move  the  heart  of  the  in- 
nocent and  inexperienced,  for  he  has  strangely 
crept  into  mine.  But  At#  heart  is  swollen  with 
pride,  and  ire,  and  malice." 

“ You  mistake ; it  is  false !"  cried  Violante, 
impetuously.  “1  can  not  believe  one  word  that 
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would  aspemc  him  who  has  saved  my  father  from 
a prison,  or  from  death.  You  have  not  treated 
him  gently.  He  fancies  he  has  been  wronged  by 
Leonard — received  ingratitude  from  Helen.  He 
has  felt  the  sting  in  proportion  to  his  own  sus- 
ceptible and  generous  heart,  and  you  have  chided 
where  you  should  have  soothed.  Poor  Lord  L’Es- 
trange ! And  you  have  left  him  still  indignant 
and  unhappy!” 

44  Foolish  girl ! 1 have  left  him  meditating  sin ; 
1 have  left  him  afraid  to  pray ; I have  left  him 
on  the  brink  of  some  design— I know  not  what — 
but  which  involves  more  than  Leonard  in  pro- 
jects of  revenge ; I have  left  him  so,  that  if  his 
heart  be  really  susceptible  and  generous,  he  will 
wake  from  wrath  to  be  the  victim  of  long  and 
unavailing  remorse.  If  your  father  has  influence 
over  him,  tell  Dr.  Riccabocca  what  I say,  and 
bid  him  seek,  and  in  his  turn  save,  the  man  who 
saved  himself.  He  has  not  listened  to  religion — 
he  may  be  more  docile  to  philosophy.  1 can  not 
stay  here  longer — I must  go  to  Leonard.” 

Mr.  Dale  broke  from  Violante  and  hurried  down 
the  corridor ; Violante  stood  on  the  same  spot, 
stunned  and  breathless.  Harley  on  the  brink 
of  some  strange  sin — Harley  to  wake  the  victim 
of  remorse — Harley  to  be  saved,  as  he  had  saved 
her  father ! Her  breast  heaved — her  color  went 
and  came — her  eyes  were  raised — her  lips  mur- 
mured. She  advanced  with  soft  footsteps  up  the 
corridor— she  saw  the  lights  gleaming  from  Har- 
ley's room,  and  suddenly  they  were  darkened,  as 
the  inmate  of  the  room  shut-to  the  door  with 
angry  and  impatient  hand. 

An  outward  act  often  betrays  the  inward  mind. 
As  Harley  had  thus  closed  the  door,  so  had  he 
sought  to  Bhut  his  heart  from  the  intrusion  of 
softer  and  holier  thoughts.  He  had  turned  to 
his  hearthstone,  and  stood  on  it,  resolved  and 
hardened.  The  man  who  had  loved  with  such 
pertinacious  fidelity  for  so  many  years,  could  not 
at  once  part  with  hate.  A passion  once  admit- 
ted to  his  breast,  clung  to  it  with  such  rooted 
force ! But  woe,  woe  to  thee,  Harley  L’ Estrange, 
if  to-morrow  at  this  hour  thou  stand  at  the  hearth- 
stone, thy  designs  accomplished,  knowing  that, 
in  the  fulfillment  of  thy  blind  will,  thou  hast  met 
falsehood  with  falsehood,  and  deception  with  de- 
ceit ! What  though  those  designs  now  seem  to 
consummate  so  just,  bo  appropriate,  so  exquisite 
a revenge — seem  to  thee  the  sole  revenge  wit 
can  plan  and  civilized  life  allow — wilt  thou  ever 
wash  from  thy  memory  the  stain  that  will  sully 
thine  honor?  Thou,  too,  professing  friendship 
still,  and  masking  perfidy  under  smiles.  Grant 
that  the  wrong  be  great  as  thou  deem  it — be  ten 
times  greater — the  sense  of  thy  meanness,  0 gen- 
tleman and  soldier,  will  bring  the  blush  to  thy 
cheek  in  the  depth  of  thy  solitude.  Thou,  who 
now  thinkest  others  unworthy  a trustful  love, 
wilt  feel  thyself  forever  unworthy  theirs.  Thy 
seclusion  will  know  not  repose.  The  dignity  of 
man  will  forsake  thee.  Thy  proud  eye  will  quail 
from  the  gaze.  Thy  step  will  no  longer  spurn 
the  earth  that  it  treads  on.  He  who  has  once 


done  a base  thing  is  never  again  wholly  recon- 
ciled to  honor.  And  woe — thrioe  woe,  if  thou 
learn  too  late  that  thou  hast  exaggerated  thy 
fancied  wrong ; that  there  is  excuse,  where  thou 
seest  none  ; that  thy  friend  may  have  erred,  but 
that  his  error  is  venial  compared  to  thy  fancied 
retribution. 

Thus,  however,  in  the  superb  elation  of  con- 
scious power,  though  lavished  on  a miserable 
object — a terrible  example  of  what  changes  one 
evil  and  hateful  thought,  cherished  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  can  make  in  the  noblest  nature 
— stood,  on  the  hearth  of  his  fathers,  and  on  the 
abysB  of  a sorrow  and  a shame  from  which  there 
will  be  no  recall— 4he  determined  and  scornful 
man. 

A hand  is  on  the  door — he  does  not  hear  it ; 
a form  passes  the  threshold — he  does  not  see  it; 
a light  step  pauses— a soft  eye  gazes.  Deaf  and 
blind  still  to  both.  Violante  came  on,  gathering 
courage,  and  stood  at  the  hearth,  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

44  Lord  L’Estrange— i noble  friend  f * 

“You!— and  here — Violante?  Is  it  I whom 
you  seek  ? For  what  ? Good  heavens,  what  has 
happened  ? Why  are  you  so  pale — why  tremble  ?” 

“Have  you  forgiven  Helen?”  asked  Violante, 
beginning  with  evasive  question,  and  her  cheek 
was  pale  no  more. 

44  Helen^-the  poor  child ! I have  nothing  in 
her  to  forgive,  mueh  to  thank  her  for.  She  has 
been  frank  and  honest.” 

44  And  Leonard — whom  I remember  in  my 
childhood — you  have  forgiven  him?” 

44  Fair  meditator,”  said  Harley,  smiling,  though 
coldly,  44  happy  is  the  man  who  deceives  another; 
all  plead  for  him.  And  if  the  man  deceived  can 
not  forgive,  no  one  will  sympathize  or  excuse.” 

“But  Leonard  did  not  deceive  you  ?” 

44  Yes,  from  the  first.  It  is  a long  tale,  and  not 
to  be  told  to  you.  But  I can  not  forgive  him.” 

“ Adieu ! my  lord.  Helen  must,  then,  still  be 
very  dear  to  you !”  Violante  turned  away.  Her 
emotion  Was  so  artless,  her  very  anger  so  charm- 
ing, that  the  love,  against  which,  in  the  preva- 
lence of  his  later  and  darker  passions,  he  had  so 
sternly  struggled,  rushed  back  upon  Harley’s 
breast ; but  it  came  only  in  storm. 

44  Stay,  but  talk  not  of  Helen  ?”  he  exclaimed. 
“ Ah ! if  Leonard’s  sole  offense  had  been  what 
you  appear  to  deem  it,  do  you  think  I could  feel 
resentment?  No;  I should  have  gratefully  hailed 
the  hand  that  severed  a rash  and  ungenial  tie.  1 
would  have  given  my  ward  to  her  lover  with  such 
a dower  as  it  suits  my  wealth  to  bestow.  But 
his  offense  dates  from  his  very  birth.  To  bless 
and  to  enrich  the  son  of  a man  who— Violante, 
listen  to  me.  We  may  soon  part,  and  forever. 
Others  may  misconstrue  my  actions ; you,  at  least, 
shall  know  from  what  just  principle  they  spring. 
There  was  a man  whom  I singled  out  of  the 
world  as  more  than  a brother.  In  the  romance 
of  my  boyhood  I saw  one  who  dazzled  my  fancy, 
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captivated  ray  heart.  It  was  a dream  of  Beauty 
breathed  into  waking  life.  I loved — I believed 
myself  beloved.  I confided  all  ray  heart  to  this 
friend — this  more  than  brother;  he  undertook  to 
befriend  and  to  aid  my  suit.  On  that  very  pre- 
text he  first  saw  this  ill-fated  girl ; — saw — betray- 
ed— destroyed  her;- — left  me  ignorant  that  her 
love,  which  I had  thought  mine,  had  been  lavish- 
ed so  wildly  on  another ; — left  me  to  believe  that 
my  own  suit  she  had  fled,  but  in  generous  self- 
sacrifice — for  she  was  poor  and  humbly  bom ; — 
that— oh  vain  idiot  that  I was ! — the  self-sacrifice 
had  been  too  strong  for  a young  human  heart, 
which  had  broken  in  the  struggle ; — left  me  to  cor- 
rode my  spring  of  life  in  remorse ; — clasped  my 
hand  in  mocking  comfort ; smiled  at  my  tears  of 
agony — not  one  tear  himself  for  his  own  poor  vic- 
tim ! And  suddenly,  not  long  since,  I learned  all 
this.  And,  in  the  father  of  Leonard  Fairfield, 
you  behold  the  man  who  has  poisoned  all  the 
well-spring  of  joy  to  me.  You  weep  f 0 Vio- 
I&nte ! the  Past  he  has  blighted  and  embittered 
— that  I could  forgive ; but  the  Future  is  blasted 
too.  For,  just  ere  this  treason  was  revealed  to 
me,  I had  begun  to  awake  from  the  torpor  of  my 
dreary  penance,  to  look  with  fortitude  toward  the 
duties  1 had  slighted— to  own  that  the  pilgrim- 
age before  me  was  not  barren.  And  then,  oh 
then,  I felt  that  all  love  was  not  buried  in  & grave. 
I felt  that  you,  had  fate  so  granted,  might  have  been 
all  to  my  manhood  which  youth  only  saw  through 
the  delusion  of  its  golden  mists.  True,  1 was 
then  bound  to  Helen ; true,  that  honor  to  her  might 
forbid  me  all  hope.  But  still,  even  to  know  that 
my  heart  was  not  all  ashes— that  1 could  love 
again — that  that  glorious  power  and  privilege  of 
our  being  was  still  mine,  seemed  to  me  so  heavenly 
sweet.  But  then  this  revelation  of  falsehood  burst 
on  me,  and  all  truth  seemed  blotted  from  the  uni- 
verse. I am  freed  from  Helen  ; ah,  freed,  forsooth 
— because  not  even  rank  and  wealth,  and  benefits 
and  confiding  tenderness,  could  bind  to  me  one 
human  heart  1 Free  from  her ; but  between  me 
and  your  fresh  nature  stands  Suspicion  as  an 
Upas  tree.  Not  a hope  that  would  pass  through 
the  tainted  air,  and  fly  to  you,  but  falls  dead 
under  the  dismal  boughs.  I love ! Ha,  ha ! I — /, 
whom  the  past  has  taught  the  impossibility  to  be 
loved  again.  No:  if  those  soft  lips  murmured 
1 Yes5  to  the  burning  prayer  that,  had  I been  free 
but  two  short  weeks  ago,  would  have  rushed  from 
the  frank  deeps  of  my  heart,  I should  but  imagine 
that  you  deceived  yourself — a girl’s  first  fleeting, 
delusive  fancy — nothing  more!  Were  you  my 
bride,  Violante,  I should  but  debase  your  bright 
nature  by  my  own  curse  of  distrust.  At  each 
word  of  tenderness,  my  heart  would  say,  ‘How 
long  will  this  last? — when  will  the  deception 
come  ?’  Your  beauty,  your  gifts  would  bring  me 
but  jealous  terror eternally  I should  fly  from 
the  Present  to  the  Future,  and  say,  ‘These  hairs 
will  be  gray,  while  flattering  youth  will  surround 
her  iti  the  zenith  of  her  charms.*  Why  then  do 
I hate  and  curse  my  foe  ? Why  do  I resolve  upon 
revenge?  I comprehend  it  now.  I knew  that 


there  was  something  more  imperious  than  the 
ghost  of  the  Past  that  urged  me  on.  Looking  on 
you,  I feel  that  it  was  the  dim  sense  of  a mighty 
and  priceless  loes ; it  is  not  the  lost  Nora — it  is  the 
living  Violante.  Look  not  at  me  with  those  re- 
proachful eyes;  they  can  not  reverse  my  pur- 
pose; they  can  not  banish  suspicion  from  my 
sickened  soul ; they  can  not  create  a sunshine  in 
the  midst  of  its  ghastly  twilight.  Go,  go ; leave 
me  to  the  sole  joy  that  bequeathes  no  disappoint- 
ment— the  sole  feeling  that  unites  me  to  social 
man  ; leave  me  to  my  revenge.” 

“Revenge!  Oh,  cruel  J”  exclaimed  Violante, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm.  “ And  in  revenge, 
it  is  your  own  life  that  you  will  risk !” 

“ My  life,  simple  child ! This  is  no  contest  of 
life  against  life.  Could  1 bare  to  all  the  world 
my  wrongs  for  their  ribald  laughter,  I should 
only  give  to  my  foe  the  triumph  to  pity  iny 
frenzy — to  shun  the  contest ; or  grant  it,  if  I 
could  And  a second — and  then  fire  in  the  air. 
And  all  the  world  would  say,  ‘ Generous  Egerton ! 
— soul  of  honor  !’  ” 

“ Egerton,  Mr.  Egerton ! He  can  not  be  this 
foe  ? It  is  not  on  him  you  can  design  revenge  ? 
— you  who  spend  all  your  hours  in  serving  his 
cause — you  to  whom  he  trusts  bo  fondly — you 
who  leant  yesterday  on  his  shoulder,  and  smiled 
so  cheeringly  in  his  face  ?” 

“ Hid  I ? Hypocrisy  against  hypocrisy— snare 
against  snare ; that  is  my  revenge !” 

“ Harley,  Harley ! Cease,  cease !” 

The  storm  of  passion  rushed  on  unheeding. 

“ I seem  to  promote  his  ambition,  but  to  crush 
it  into  the  mire.  1 have  delivered  him  from  the 
gentler  gripe  of  a usurer,  so  that  he  shall  hold  at 
my  option  alms  or  a prison — ” 

“ Friend,  friend ! Hush,  hush  !” 

“I  have  made  the  youth  he  has  reared  and 
fostered  into  treachery  like  his  own  (your  father’s 
precious  choice — Randal  Leslie),  mine  instrument 
in  the  galling  lesson  how  ingratitude  can  sting. 
His  very  son  shall  avenge  the  mother,  and  be  led 
to  his  father’s  breast  as  victor,  with  Randal  Les- 
lie, in  the  contest  that  deprives  sire  and  benefac- 
tor of  all  that  makes  life  dear  to  ambitious  egot- 
ism. And  if  in  the  breast  of  Audley  Egerton 
there  can  yet  lurk  one  memoiy  of  what  I was  to 
him  and  to  truth,  not  his  least  punishment  will 
be  the  sense  that  his  own  perfidy  has  so  changed 
the  man  whose  very  scorn  of  falsehood  has  taught 
him  to  find  in  fraud  itself  the  power  of  retribu- 
tion.” 

“ If  this  be  not  a terrible  dream  !”  murmured 
Violante,  recoiling,  “ it  is  not  your  foe  alone  that 
you  will  deprive  of  all  that  makes  life  dear.  Act 
thus — and  what,  in  the  future,  is  left  to  me  ?” 

“ To  you ! Oh,  never  fear.  I may  give  Ran- 
dal Leslie  a triumph  over  his  patron,  but  in  the 
same  hour  I will  unmask  his  villainy,  and  sweep 
him  forever  from  your  path.  What  in  the  future 
is  left  to  you? — your  birthright  and  your  native 
land ; hope,  joy,  love,  felicity.  Could  it  be  possi- 
ble that  in  the  soft  but  sunny  fancy  which  plays 
round  the  heart  of  maiden  youth,  but  still  sends 
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no  warmth  into  its  deeps— could  it  be  possible 
that  you  had  honored  me  with  a gentler  thought, 
it  will  pass  away,  and  you  will  be  the  pride  and 
delight  of  one  of  your  own  years,  to  whom  the 
vista  of  Time  is  haunted  by  no  chilling  spectres 
—one  who  can  look  upon  that  lovely  face,  and 
not  turn  away  to  mutter : 4 Too  fair,  too  fair  for 
me  V ” 

“ Oh  agony  1”  exclaimed  Violante,  with  sudden 
passion.  44  In  my  turn  hear  me.  as  you  prom- 
ise, 1 am  released  from  the  dreadful  thought  that 
one,  at  whose  touch  I shudder,  can  claim  this 
hand,  my  choice  is  irrevocably  made.  The  altars 
which  await  me  will  not  be  those  of  a human 
love.  But  oh,  I implore  you — by  all  the  memo- 
ries of  your  own  life,  hitherto,  if  sorrowful,  unsul- 
lied— by  the  generous  interest  you  yet  profess  for 
me,  whom  you  will  have  twice  saved  from  a dan- 
ger to  which  death  were  mercy — leave,  oh  leave 
to  me  the  right  to  regard  your  image  as  I have 
done  from  the  first  dawn  of  childhood.  Leave 
me  the  right  to  honor  and  revere  it.  Let  not  an 
act,  accompanied  with  a meanness— oh  that  1 
should  say  the  word ! — a meanness  and  a cruelty 
that  give  the  lie  to  your  whole  life — make  even  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  you,  an  unworthy  sin. 
When  I kneel  within  the  walls  that  divide  me 
from  the  world,  oh  let  me  think  that  I can  pray 
for  you  as  the  noblest  being  that  the  world  con- 
tains ! Hear  me  ! hear  me !" 

44  Violante  1”  murmured  Harley,  his  whole  frame 
heaving  with  emotion,  44  bear  with  me.  Do  not 
ask  of  me  the  sacrifice  of  what  seems  to  me  the 
cause  of  manhood  itself — to  sit  down,  meek  and 
patient,  under  a wrong  that  debases  me,  with  the 
consciousness  that  all  my  life  I have  been  the 
miserable  dupe  to  affections  1 deemed  so  honest 
— to  regrets  that  I believed  so  holy.  Ah!  I 
should  feel  more  mean  in  my  pardon  than  you 
can  think  me  in  revenge  1 Were  it  an  acknowl- 
edged enemy,  I could  open  my  arms  to  him  at 
your  bidding  ; but  the  perfidious  friend  I— ask  it 
not.  My  cheek  bums  at  the  thought,  as  at  the 
stain  of  a blow.  Give  me  but  to-morrow— one 
day — I demand  no  more — wholly  to  myself  and 
to  the  past,  and  mould  me  for  the  future  as  you 
will.  Pardon,  pardon  the  ungenerous  thoughts 
that  extended  distrust  to  yo*.  I retract  them ; 
they  are  gone — dispelled  before  those  touching 
words,  those  ingenuous  eyee.  At  your  feet,  Vio- 
lante, 1 repent  and  1 implore  1 Your  father  him- 
self shall  banish  your  sordid  suitor.  Before  this 
hour  to-morrow  you  will  be  free.  Oh,  then,  then  1 
will  you  not  give  me  this  hand  to  guide  me  again 
into  the  paradise  of  my  youth  ? Violante,  it  is 
in  vain  to  wrestle  with  myself — to  doubt — to 
reason — to  be  wisely  fearful — I love,  I love  you. 
1 trust  again  in  virtue  and  faith.  I place  my 
fate  in  your  keeping.’1 

if  at  times  Violante  may  appear  to  have  ven- 
tured beyond  the  limit  of  strict  maiden  bashful- 
ness,  much  may  be  ascribed  to  her  habitual  can- 
dor, her  solitary  rearing,  and  remoteness  from  the 
world — the  very  innocence  of  her  soul,  and  the 
warmth  of  heart  which  Italy  gives  its  daughters. 


But  now  that  sublimity  of  thought  and  purpose 
which  pervaded  her  nature,  and  required  only  cir- 
cumstances to  develop,  made  het  superior  to  all 
the  promptings  of  love  itself.  Dreams  realized 
which  she  bad  scarcely  dared  to  own — Harley 
free — Harley  at  her  feet ; — all  the  woman  strug- 
gling at  her  heart,  mantling  in  her  blushes — still 
stronger  than  love— stronger  than  the  joy  of  be- 
ing loved  again — was  the  heroic  will — will  to 
save  him— who  in  all  else  ruled  her  existence— 
from  the  eternal  degradation  to  which  passion 
had  blinded  his  own  confused  and  warring  spirit. 

Leaving  one  hand  in  his  impassioned  clasp,  as 
he  still  knelt  before  her,  Bhe  raised  on  high  the 
other.  44  Ah!”  she  said,  scarce  audibly — 44 ah! 
if  Heaven  vouchsafe  me  the  proud  and  blissful 
privilege  to  be  allied  to  your  fate,  to  minister  to 
your  happiness,  never  should  I know  one  fear  of 
your  distrust.  No  time,  no  change,  no  sorrow, 
not  even  the  loss  of  your  affection,  could  make 
me  forfeit  the  right  to  remember  that  you  had 
once  confided  to  me  a heart  bo  noble.  But — 91 
Here  her  voice  rose  in  its  tone,  and  the  glow  fled 
from  her  cheek — 44  But,  0 Thou  the  Ever  Present, 
hear  and  receive  the  solemn  vow ! If  to  me  he 
refuse  to  sacrifice  the  sin  that  would  debase  him, 
that  sin  be  the  barrier  between  us  evermore. 
And  may  my  life,  devoted  to  Thy  service,  atone 
for  the  hour  in  which  he  belied  the  nature  he  re- 
ceived from  Thee.  Harley,  release  me ! I have 
spoken : firm  as  yourself  I leave  the  choice  to 
you !” 

44  You  judge  me  harshly,"  said  Harley,  rising, 
with  sullen  anger.  44  But  at  least  I have  not  the 
meanness  to  sell  what  I hold  as  justice,  though 
the  bribe  may  include  my  last  hope  of  happiness." 

44  Meanness  1 Oh,  unhappy,  beloved  Harley  I” 
exclaimed  Violante,  with  such  a gush  of  exquis- 
ite reproachful  tenderness,  that  it  thrilled  him  as 
the  voice  of  the  parting  guardian-angel.  44  Mean- 
ness ! But  it  is  that  from  which  I implore  you 
to  save  yourself.  You  can  not  judge,  yon  can 
not  see.  You  are  dark,  dark.  Lost  Christian 
that  you  are,  what  worse  than  heathen  darkness, 
to  feign  the  friendship  the  better  to  betray — to 
punish  falsehood  by  becoming  yourself  so  false— 
to  acoept  the  confidence  even  of  your  bitterest 
foe,  and  then  to  sink  below  his  own  level  in 
deceit?  And,  oh — worse,  worse  than  all — to 
threaten  that  a son — son  of  the  woman  yon 
professed  to  love— should  swell  your  vengeance 
against  a father.  No ! it  was  not  you  that  said 
this — it  was  the  Fiend  !"  / 

“Enough!"  exclaimed  Harley,  startled,  con- 
science-stricken, and  rushing  into  resentment,  in 
order  to  escape  the  sense  of  shame.  44  Enough  1 
you  insult  the  man  you  professed  to  honor." 

44 1 honored  the  prototype  of  gentleness  and 
valor.  I honored  one  who  seemed  to  me  to  clothe 
with  life  every  grand  and  generous  image  that  is 
born  from  the  souls  of  poets.  Destroy  that  ideal, 
and  you  destroy  the  Harley  whom  I honored.  He 
is  dead  to  me  forever.  1 will  mourn  for  him  as 
his  widow — faithful  to  his  memory — weeping 
over  the  thought  of  what  he  was."  Sobs  choked 
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her  voice  ; but  as  Harley,  once  more  melted, 
sprang  forward  to  regain  her  side,  she  escaped 
with  a yet  quicker  movement,  gained  the  door, 
and,  darting  down  the  corridor,  vanished  from 
hie  sight. 

Harley  stood  still  one  moment,  thoroughly  ir- 
resolute— nay,  almost  all  subdued.  Then  stern- 
ness, though  less  rigid  than  before,  gradually 
came  to  his  brow.  The  demon  had  still  its  hold 
in  the  stubborn  and  marvelous  pertinacity  with 
which  the  man  clung  to  all  that  once  struck  root 
at  his  heart.  With  a sudden  impulse,  that  still 
withheld  decision,  yet  spoke  of  sore-shaken  pur- 
pose, he  strode  to  his  desk,  drew  from  it  Nora’s 
manuscript,  and  passed  from  his  room. 

Harley  had  meant  never  to  have  revealed  to 
Audley  the  secret  he  had  gained,  until  the  mo- 
ment when  revenge  was  consummated.  He  had 
contemplated  no  vain  reproach.  His  wrath  would 
have  spoken  forth  in  deeds,  and  then  a word  would 
have  sufficed  as  the  key  to  all.  Willing,  perhaps, 
to  hail  some  extenuation  of  perfidy,  though  the 
possibility  of  such  extenuation  he  had  never  be- 
fore admitted,  he  determined  on  the  interview 
which  he  had  hitherto  so  obstinately  shunned, 
and  went  straight  to  the  room  in  which  Audley 
Egerton  still  sate  solitary  and  fearful. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Eg e eton  heard  the  well-known  step  advanc- 
ing near  and  nearer  up  the  corridor — heard  the 
door  open  and  reclose — and  he  felt,  by  one  of 
those  strange  and  unaccountable  instincts  which 
we  oall  forebodings,  that  the  hour  he  had  dread- 
ed for  so  many  secret  years  had  come  at  last.  He 
nerved  his  courage,  withdrew  his  hands  from  his 
face,  and  rose  in  silence.  No  less  silent,  Harley 
stood  before  him.  The  two  men  gazed  on  each 
other ; you  might  have  heard  their  breathing. 

44  You  have  seen  Mr.  Dale  ?”  said  Egerton,  at 
length.  “You  know — ” 

“All  1”  said  Harley,  completing  the  arrested 
sentence. 

Audley  drew  a long  sigh.  “ Be  it  so ; but  no, 
Harley;  you  deceive  yourself;  you  can  not  know 
all,  from  any  one  living,  save  myself.” 

“ My  knowledge  comes  from  the  dead,”  an- 
swered Harley,  and  the  fatal  memoir  dropped 
from  his  hand  upon  the  table.  The  leaves  fell  with 
a dull  low  sound,  mournful  and  faint  as  might 
be  the  tread  of  a ghost,  if  the  tread  gave  sound. 
They  fell,  those  still  confessions  of  an  obscure, 
uncomprehended  life,  amidst  letters  and  docu- 
ments eloquent  of  the  strife  that  was  then  agi- 
tating millions,  the  fleeting,  turbulent  fears  and 
hopes  that  torture  parties  and  perplex  a nation ; 
the  stormy  business  of  practical  public  life,  so  re- 
mote from  individual  love  and  individual  sorrow. 

Egerton’s  eye  saw  them  fall.  The  room  was 
but  partially  lighted.  At  the  distance  where  he 
stood,  he  did  not  recognize  the  characters,  but  in- 
voluntarily he  shivered,  and  involuntarily  drew 
near. 

44  Hold  yet  awhile,”  said  Harley.  “ I produce 
my  charge,  and  then  1 leave  you  to  dispute  the 


only  witness  that  1 bring.  Audley  Egerton,  you 
took  from  me  the  gravest  trust  one  man  can  con- 
fide to  another.  You  knew  how  I loved  Leonora 
Avenel.  I was  forbidden  to  see  and  urge  my 
suit ; you  had  the  access  to  her  presence  which 
was  denied  to  myself.  I prayed  you  to  remove 
scruples  that  I deemed  too  generous,  and  to  woo 
her,  not  to  dishonor,  but  to  be  my  wife.  Was  it 
so?  Answer.” 

“It  is  true,”  Baid  Audley,  his  hand  clenched 
at  his  heart. 

“ You  saw  her  whom  I thus  loved — her  thus 
confided  to  your  honor.  You  wooed  her  for  your- 
self. Is  it  so?” 

“Harley,  I deny  it  not.  Cease  here.  I ac- 
cept the  penalty — I resign  your  friendship;  I 
quit  your  roof;  I submit  to  your  contempt;  I 
dare  not  implore  your  pardon.  Cease — let  me 
go  hence,  and  soon!”  The  strong  man  gasped 
for  breath. 

Harley  looked  at  him  steadfastly,  then  turned 
away  his  eyes,  and  went  on.  “Nay,”  said  he, 
“ is  that  all  ? You  wooed  her  for  yourself — you 
won  her.  Account  to  me  for  that  life  which  you 
wrenched  from  mine.  You  are  silent.  I will 
take  on  myself  your  task — you  took  that  life,  and 
destroyed  it.” 

“Spare  me,  spare  me!” 

“What  was  the  fate  of  her  who  seemed  so 
fresh  from  heaven  when  these  eyes  beheld  her 
last  ? A broken  heart — a dishonored  name — an 
early  doom — a forgotten  grave-stone.” 

“No,  no — forgotten — no!” 

“Not  forgotten!  Scarce  a year  passed,  and 
you  were  married  to  another.  1 aided  you  to 
form  those  nuptials  which  secured  your  fortunes. 
You  have  had  rank,  and  power,  and  fame.  Peers 
call  you  the  type  of  English  gentlemen.  Priests 
hold  you  as  a model  of  Christian  honor.  Strip 
the  mask,  Audley  Egerton;  let  the  world  know 
you  for  what  you  are !” 

Egerton  raised  his  head,  and  folded  his  arms 
calmly ; but  he  said,  with  a melancholy  humility, 
“ I bear  all  from  you ; it  is  just.  Say  on.” 

“ You  took  from  me  the  heart  of  Nora  Avenel. 
You  abandoned  her — you  destroyed.  And  her 
memory  cast  no  shadow  over  your  daily  sun- 
shine; while  over  my  thoughts — over  my  life — 
oh,  Egerton — Audley,  Audley — how  could  you 
have  deceived  me  thus !”  Here  the  inherent 
tenderness  under  all  this  hate—- the  fount  imbed- 
ded under  the  hardening  stone — broke  out.  Har- 
ley was  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  and  hurried  on. 

“ Deceived — not  for  an  hour,  a day,  but  through 
blighted  youth,  through  listless  manhood — you 
suffered  me  to  nurse  the  remorse  that  should  have 
been  your  own  ; her  life  slain,  mine  wasted  ; and 
shall  neither  of  us  have  revenge  ?” 

“Revenge ! Ah,  Harley,  you  have  had  it  !'* 

“ No,  but  I await  it ! Not  in  vain  from  the 
charnel  have  come  to  me  the  records  I produce. 
And  whom  did  fate  select  to  discover  the  wrong', 
of  the  mother  ? whom  appoint  as  her  avenger  ? 
Your  son — your  own  son ; your  abandoned,  name- 
less son !” 
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“ Son  ! son  I” 

14  Whom  I delivered  from  famine,  or  from  worse ; 
and  who,  in  return,  had  given  into  my  hands  the 
evidence  which  proclaims  in  you  the  peijured 
friend  of  Harley  L’Estrange,  and  the  fraudulent 
seducer,  under  mock  marriage  forms — worse  than 
all  franker  sin — of  Leonora  Avenel.” 

44  It  is  false — false  !”  exclaimed  Egerton,  all 
hLs  stateliness,  and  ail  his  energy  restored  to  him. 
44 1 forbid  you  to  speak  thus  to  me.  I forbid  you 
by  one  word  to  sully  the  memory  of  my  lawful 
wife.” 

“Ah!”  said  Harley,  startled.  “Ah!  false! 
prove  t ha t , and  revenge  is  over ! Thank  Heaven ! 5 ’ 

“Prove  it!  What  so  easy?  And  wherefore 
have  I delayed  the  proof — wherefore  concealed, 
but  from  tenderness  to  you— dread,  too— a selfish 
but  human  dread — to  lose  in  you  the  sole  esteem 
that  1 covet ; the  only  mourner  who  would  have 
shed  one  tear  over  the  stone  inscribed  with  some 
lying  epitaph,  in  which  it  will  suit  a party  pur- 
pose to  proclaim  the  gratitude  of  a nation.  Vain 
hope.  I resign  it ! But  you  spoke  of  a son. 
Alas,  alas!  you  are  again  deceived.  I heard  that 
I had  a son — years,  long  years  ago.  I sought 
him,  and  found  a grave.  But  bless  you,  Harley, 
if  you  succored  one  whom  you  even  erringiy  sus- 
pect to  be  Leonora's  child !”  He  stretched  forth 
hi9  hand  as  he  spoke. 

“Of  your  son  we  will  speak  later,”  said  Har- 
ley, strangely  softened.  “ But  before  I say  more 
of  him,  let  me  ask  you  to  explain — let  me  hope 
that  you  can  extenuate  what — ” 

“You  are  right,”  interrupted  Egerton,  with 
eager  quickness.  “You  would  know  from  my 
own  lips  at  last  the  plain  tale  of  my  own  offense 
against  you.  It  is  due  to  both.  Patiently  hear 
me  out.” 

Then  Egerton  told  all ; his  own  love  for  Leo- 
nora— his  struggles  against  what  he  felt  as  trea- 
son to  his  friend — his  sudden  discovery  of  Nora’s 
love  for  him ;— on  that  discovery,  the  overthrow 
of  all  his  resolutions;  their  secret  marriage — 
their  separation — Nora’s  flight,  to  which  Audley 
still  assigned  but  her  groundless,  vague  suspicion 
that  their  nuptials  had  not  been  legal ; and  her 
impatience  of  his  own  delay  in  acknowledging 
the  rite. 

His  listener  interrupted  him  here  with  a few 
questions ; the  clear  and  prompt  replies  to  which 
enabled  Harley  to  detect  Levy’s  plausible  per- 
version of  the  facts ; and  he  vaguely  guessed  the 
cause  of  the  usurer’s  falsehood,  in  the  criminal 
pasaion  which  the  ill-fated  bride  had  inspired. 

“Egerton,”  said  Harley,  stiffing  with  an  effort 
his  own  wrath  against  the  vile  deceiver,  “ on 
reading  those  papers,  you  find  that  Leonora  had 
more  excuse  for  her  suspicions  and  flight  than 
you  now  deem,  and  discover  perfidy  in  one  to 
whom  you  trusted  your  secret,  leave  his  punish- 
ment to  Heaven.  All  that  you  Bay  convinces  me 
more  and  more  that  we  can  not  even  Bee  through 
the  cloud,  much  less  guide  the  thunderbolt^  But 
proceed.” 

Audley,  looked  surprised  and  startled,  and  his 


eye  turned  wistfully  toward  the  papers ; but  after 
a short  pause  he  continued  his  recital.  He  came  to 
Nora’s  unexpected  return  to  her  father’s  house — 
her  death — his  conquest  of  his  own  grief,  that  he 
might  spare  Harley  the  abrupt  shock  of  learning 
her  decease.  He  had  tom  himself  from  the  dead, 
in  remorseful  sympathy  with  the  living.  He  spoke 
of  Harley’s  illness,  so  nearly  fatal — repeated  Har- 
ley’s jealous  words,  “ that  he  would  rather  mourn 
Nora’s  death,  than  take  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  she  had  loved  another.”  He  spoke  of  his 
journey  to  the  village  where  Mr.  Bale  had  told 
him  Nora’s  child  was  placed — and,  hearing  that 
child  and  mother  were  alike  gone,  “ whom  now 
could  I right  by  acknowledging  a bond  that  I 
feared  would  so  wring  your  heart?”  Audley 
again  paused  a moment,  and  resumed  in  short, 
nervous,  impressive  sentences.  This  cold,  austere 
man  of  the  world  for  the  first  time  bared  his  heart 
— unconscious,  perhaps,  that  he  did  so— uncon- 
scious that  he  revealed  how  deeply,  amidst  state 
cares  and  public  distinctions,  be  had  felt  the 
absence  of  affections — how  mechanical  was  that 
outer  circle  in  the  folds  of  life  which  is  called  44  a 
career”— -how  valueless  wealth  had  grown — none 
to  inherit  it.  Of  his  gnawing  and  progressive  dis- 
ease alone  he  did  not  speak ; he  was  too  proud 
and  too  masculine  to  appeal  to  pity  for  physical 
ills.  He  reminded  Harley  how  often,  how  eager- 
ly, year  after  year,  month  after  month,  he  had 
urged  his  friend  to  rouse  himself  from  mournful 
dreams,  devote  his  native  powers  to  his  country, 
or  seek  the  surer  felicity  of  domestic  ties.  “ Self- 
ish in  these  attempts  I might  be,”  said  Egerton; 
41  it  was  only  if  I saw  you  restored  to  happiness 
that  I could  believe  you  could  calmly  hear  ray 
explanation  of  the  past,  and  on  the  floor  of  some 
happy  home  grant  me  your  forgiveness.  I longed 
to  confess,  and  1 dared  not ; often  have  the  words 
rushed  to  my  lips — as  often  some  chance-sen- 
tence from  you  repelled  me.  In  a word,  with 
you  were  so  entwined  all  the  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions of  my  youth— even  those  that  haunted  the 
grave  of  Nora — that  I could  not  bear  to  resign 
your  friendship,  and,  surrounded  by  the  esteem 
and  honor  of  a world  I cared  not  for,  to  meet  the 
contempt  of  your  reproachful  eye.” 

Amidst  all  that  Audley  Baid — amidst  all  that 
admitted  of  no  excuse— two  predominant  senti- 
ments stood  clear,  in  unmistakable  and  touching 
pathos.  Remorseful  regret  for  the  lost  Norl- 
and self-accusing,  earnest,  almost  feminine  ten- 
derness for  the  friend  he  had  deceived.  Thus,  as 
he  continued  to  speak,  Harley  more  and  more 
forgot  even  the  remembrance  of  his  own  guilty 
and  terrible  interval  of  hate ; the  gulf  that  had 
so  darkly  yawned  between  the  two  closed  up, 
leaving  them  still  standing,  as  it  were,  side  by 
side,  as  in  their  schoolboy  days.  But  he  re- 
mained silent,  listening — shading  his  face  from 
Audley,  and  as  if  under  some  soft,  but  enthrall- 
ing spell,  till  Egerton  thus  closed — 

44  And  now,  Harley,  all  is  told.  You  spoke  of 
revenge?” 

“Revenge !”  muttered  Harley,  starting. 
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44  And  believe  me,”  continued  Egerton,  14  were 
revenge  in  your  power,  I should  rejoice  at  it  as 
an  atonement.  To  receive  an  injury  in  return 
for  that  whicht  first  from  youthful  passion,  and 
afterward  from  the  infirmity  of  purpose  that 
concealed  the  wrong  I have  inflicted  upon  you — 
why,  that  would  soothe  my  conscience,  and  raise 
my  lost  self-esteem.  The  sole  revenge  you  can 
bestow  takes  the  form  which  most  humiliates 
me ; — to  revenge,  is  to  pardon.” 

Harley  groaned ; and,  still  hiding  his  face  with 
one  hand,  stretched  forth  the  other,  but  rather 
with  the  air  of  one  who  entreats  than  who  ac- 
cords forgiveness.  Audley  took  and  pressed  the 
hand  thus  extended. 

44  And  now,  Harley,  farewell.  With  the  dawn 
I leave  this  house.  I can  not  now  accept  your 
aid  in  this  election.  Levy  shall  announce  my 
resignation.  Randal  Leslie,  if  you  so  please  it, 
may  be  returned  in  my  stead.  He  has  abilities 
which,  under  safe  guidance,  may  serve  his  coun- 
try; and  I have  no  right  to  reject,  from  vain 
pride,  whatever  will  promote  the  career  of  one 
whom  I undertook,  and  have  failed,  to  serve.” 

44 Ay,  ay,”  muttered  Harley;  44 think  not  of 
Randal  Leslie ; think  but  of  your  son.” 

44  My  son ! But  are  you  sure  that  he  still 
lives  ? You  smile ; you — you — oh,  Harley — I took 
from  you  the  mother — give  to  me  the  son ; break 
my  heart  with  gratitude.  Your  revenge  is  found ! ' ’ 

Lord  L’Estrange  rose  with  a sudden  start — 
gazed  on  Audley  for  a moment — irresolute,  not 
from  resentment,  but  from  shame.  At  that  mo- 
ment he  was  the  man  humbled  ; he  was  the  man 
who  feared  reproach,  and  who  needed  pardon. 
Audley,  not  divining  what  was  thus  passing  in 
Harley's  breast,  turned  away.  44  You  think  that 
I ask  too  much ; and  yet  all  that  I can  give  to 
the  child  of  my  love  and  the  heir  of  my  name,  is 
the  worthless  blessing  of  a ruined  man.  Harley, 
I say  no  more.  1 dare  not  add,  4 You  too  loved 
his  mother ! and  with  a deeper  and  a nobler  love 
than  mine.’  ” He  stopped  short,  and  Harley 
flung  himself  on  his  breast. 

44  Me — me — pardon  me,  Audley ! Your  offense 
has  been  slight  to  mine.  You  have  told  me  your 
offense ; never  can  I name  to  you  my  own.  Re- 
joice that  we  have  both  to  exchange  forgiveness, 
and  in  that  exchange  we  are  equals  still,  Aud- 
ley— brothers  still.  Look  up— -look  up;  think 
that  we  are  boys  now  as  we  were  once ; — boys  who 
have  had  their  wild  quarrel — and  the  moment  it 
is  over,  feel  dearer  to  each  other  than  before.” 

44  Oh,  Harley,  this  is  revenge ! It  strikes  home, ’ ’ 
murmured  Egerton,  and  tears  gushed  fast  from 
•eyes  that  could  have  gazed  unwinking  on  the 
rack.  The  clock  struck  ; Harley  sprang  forward. 

44 1 have  time  yet,”  he  cried.  44Much  to  do 
and  to  undo.  You  are  saved  from  the  grasp  of 
Levy— your  election  will  be  won — your  fortunes 
in  much  may  be  restored — you  have  before  you 
honors  not  yet  achieved— your  career  as  yet  is 
acarce  begun — your  son  you  will  embrace  to- 
morrow. Let  me  go— your  hand  again!  Ah, 
Audley,  we  shall  be  so  happy  yet !” 


CHAPTER  XXXi. 

44  There  is  a hitch,”  said  Dick,  pithily,  when 
Randal  joined  him  in  the  oak  copse  at  ten  o’clock. 
“Life  is  full  of  hitches.” 

Randal. — 44  The  art  of  life  is  to  smooth  them 
away.  What  hitch  is  this,  my  dear  Avenei?” 

Dick. — 44  Leonard  has  taken  huff  at  certain 
expressions  of  Lord  L’E strange’s  at  the  nomi- 
nation to-day,  and  talks  of  retiring  from  the 
contest.” 

Randal  (with  secret  glee). — 44  But  his  resigna- 
tion would  smooth  a hitch — not  create  one.  The 
votes  promised  to  him  would  thus  be  freed,  and 
go  to—” 

Dice. — “The  Right  Honorable  Red-Tapist!” 

Randal — 44  Are  you  serious?” 

Dick. — 44  As  an  undertaker ! The  fact  is,  there 
are  two  parties  among  the  Yellows  as  there  are 
in  the  Church — High  Yellow  and  Low  Yellow. 
Leonard  has  made  great  way  with  the  High  Yel- 
lows. and  has  more  influence  with  them  than  I ; 
and  the  High  Yellows  infinitely  prefer  Egerton  to 
yourself.  They  say, 4 Politics  apart,  he  w ould  be 
an  honor  to  the  borough.’  Leonard  is  of  the  same 
opinion;  and  if  he  retires,  1 don’t  think  I could 
coax  either  him  or  the  Highflyers  to  make  you 
any  the  better  by  his  resignation.” 

Randal. — 44  But  surely  your  nephew’s  sense 
of  gratitude  to  you  would  induce  him  not  to  go 
against  your  wishes?” 

Dick. — 44  Unluckily  the  gratitude  is  all  the 
other  way.  It  is  I who  am  under  obligations  to 
him — not  he  to  me.  As  for  Lord  L’Estrange,  I 
can’t  make  head  or  tail  of  his  real  intentions ; 
and  why  he  Bhouid  have  attacked  Leonard  in 
that  way,  puzzles  me  more  than  all,  for  he  wished 
Leonard  to  stand.  And  Levy  has  privately  in- 
formed me  that,  in  spite  of  my  lord’s  friendship 
for  the  Right  Honorable,  you  are  the  man  he  de- 
sires to  secure.” 

Randal. — 44  He  has  certainly  shown  that  desire 
throughout  the  whole  canvass.” 

Dick.— 44 1 suspect  that  the  borough-mCngers 
have  got  a seat  for  Egerton  elsewhere;  or,  per- 
haps, should  his  party  come  in  again,  he  is  to  be 
pitch-forked  into  the  Upper  House.” 

Randal  (smiling) . — “ Ah,  Avenei,  you  are  so 
shrewd ; you  Bee  through  every  thing.  1 will  also 
add,  that  Egerton  wants  some  short  respite  from 
public  life  in  order  to  nurse  his  health  and  attend 
to  his  affairs,  otherwise  I could  not  even  contem- 
plate the  chance  of  the  electors  preferring  me  to 
him,  without  a pang.” 

Dick. — 44  Pang ! — stuff— considerable.  The  oak 
trees  don’t  hear  us ! You  want  to  come  into  Par- 
liament, and  no  mistake.  If  I am  the  man  to 
retire — as  I always  proposed,  and  had  got  Leon- 
ard to  agree  to,  before  this  confounded  speech  of 
L’Estrange’s — come  into  Parliament  you  will,  for 
the  Low  Yellows  I can  twist  round  my  finger, 
provided  the  High  Yellows  will  not  interfere; — 
in  short,  I could  transfer  to  you  votes  promised 
to  me,  but  I can’t  answer  for  those  promised  to 
Leonard.  Levy  tells  me  you  are  to  marry  a rich 
girl,  and  will  have  lots  of  money;  so,  of  course, 
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you  will  pay  my  expenses,  if  you  come  in  through 
my  votes.” 

Randal. — " My  dear  Avenel,  certainly  I will.” 

Dick. — “ And  I have  two  private  bills  I want 
to  smuggle  through  Parliament.” 

Randal. — “ They  shall  be  smuggled,  rely  on 
it.  Mr.  Fairfield  being  on  one  side  the  House, 
and  1 on  the  other,  we  two  could  prevent  all  un- 
pleasant opposition.  Private  bills  are  easily  man- 
aged— with  that  tact  which  I flatter  myself  I 
possess.” 

Dick. — u And  when  the  bills  are  through  the 
House,  and  you  have  had  time  to  look  about  you, 
I daresay  you  will  see  that  no  man  can  go  against 
Public  Opinion,  unless  he  wants  to  knock  his  own 
head  against  a stone  wall ; and  that  Public  Opin- 
ion is  decidedly  Yellow.” 

Randal  (with  candor).—*"  I can  not  deny  that 
Public  Opinion  is  Yellow ; and,  at  my  age,  it  is 
natural  that  I should  not  commit  myself  to  the 
policy  of  a former  generation.  Blue  is  fast  wear- 
ing out.  But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Fairfield— you  do 
not  speak  as  if  you  had  no  hope  of  keeping  him 
straight  to  what  I understand  to  be  his  agree- 
ment with  yourself.  Surely  his  honor  is  engaged 
to  it?” 

Dick. — " I don’t  know  as  to  honor;  but  he  has 
now  taken  a fancy  to  public  life ; at  least  so  he 
said  no  later  than  this  morning  before  we  went 
into  the  hall ; and  I trust  that  matters  will  come 
right.  Indeed,  I left  him  with  Parson  Dale,  who 
promised  me  that  he  would  use  all  his  best  exer- 
tions to  reconcile  Leonard  and  my  lord,  and  that 
Leonard  should  do  nothing  hastily.” 

Randal. — " But  why  should  Mr.  Fairfield  re- 
tire because  Lord  L’ Estrange  wounds  his  feel- 
ings? I am  sure  Mr.  Fairfield  has  wounded 

mine,  but  that  does  not  make  me  think  of  retir- 
»> 

mg. 

Dick. — “ Oh,  Leonard  tt  a poet,  and  poets  are 
quite  as  crotchety  as  L’Estrange  said  they  were. 
And  Leonard  is  under  obligations  to  Lord  L’Es- 
trange, and  thought  that  Lord  L’E strange  was 
pleased  by  his  standing ; whereas  now — in  short, 
it  is  all  Greek  to  me,  except  that  Leonard  has 
mounted  his  high  horse,  and  if  that  throws  him, 
1 am  afraid  it  will  throw  you.  But  still  I have 
great  confidence  in  Parson  Dale — a good  fellow, 
who  has  much  influence  with  Leonard.  And 
though  I thought  it  right  to  be  above-board,  and 
let  you  know  where  the  danger  lies,  yet  one  thing 
I can  promise— if  I resign,  you  shall  come  in ; so 
shake  hands  on  it.” 

Randal. — " My  dear  Avenel ! And  your  wish 
is  to  resign  ?” 

Dick. — "Certainly.  I should  do  so  a little 
time  after  noon,  contriving  to  be  below  Leonard 
on  the  poll.  You  know  Emanuel  Trout,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  hundred  and  fifty  1 waiters  on  Provi- 
dence,’ as  they  are  called  ?” 

Randal* — " To  be  sure  I do.” 

Dick.—"  When  Emanuel  Trout  comes  into  the 
booth,  you  wilt  know  how  the  election  turns.  As 
he  votes,  all  the  Hundred  and  Fifty  will  vote. 
Now  1 must  go  back.  Good-night.  You’ll  not 


forget  that  my  expenses  are  to  be  paid.  Point 
of  honor.  Still,  if  they  are  not  paid,  the  election 
can  be  upset — petition  for  bribery  and  corruption; 
and  if  they  are  paid,  why,  Lansmere  may  bejyour 
seat  for  life.” 

Randal. — "Your  expenses  shall  be  paid  the 
moment  my  marriage  gives  me  the  means  to  pay 
them — and  that  must  be  very  soon.” 

Dick. — “ So  Levy  says.  And  my  little  jobs— 
the  private  bills  ?” 

Randal.—"  Consider  the  bills  passed,  and  the 
jobs  done.” 

Dick. — " And  one  must  not  forget  one’s  coun- 
try. One  must  do  the  best  one  can  for  one’s  prin- 
ciples. Egerton  is  infernally  Blue.  You  allow 
Public  Opinion — is — ” 

Randal. — "Yellow.  Not  a doubt  of  it.” 

Dick. — " Good-night.  Ha — ha — humbug, 

eh?” 

Randal. — " Humbug ! Between  men  like  in 
—oh,  no.  Good-night,  my  dear  friend — I rely  on 
you.” 

Dick. — "Yes;  but  mind.  I promise  nothing 
if  Leonard  Fairfield  does  not  stand.” 

Randal. — “ He  must  stand ; keep  him  to  it. 
Your  affairs — your  business— your  mill—” 

Dick. — "Very  true.  He  must  stand.  I have 
great  faith  in  Parson  Dale.” 

Randal  glided  back  through  the  park.  When 
he  came  on  the  terrace,  he  suddenly  encountered 
Lord  L’Estrange.  " I have  just  been  privately 
into  the  town,  my  dear  lord,  and  heard  a strange 
rumor,  that  Mr.  Fairfield  was  so  annoyed  by 
some  remarks  in  your  lordship’s  admirable  speech, 
that  he  talks  of  retiring  from  the  contest.  That 
would  give  a new  feature  to  the  election,  and 
perplex  all  our  calculations.  And  I fear,  in  that 
case,  there  might  be  some  secret  coalition  between 
Avenel’s  friends  and  our  Committee,  whom,  I am 
told,  I displeased  by  the  moderate  speech  which 
your  lordship  so  eloquently  defended — a coalition 
by  which  Avenel  would  come  in  with  Mr.  Eger- 
ton ; whereas,  if  we  all  four  Btand,  Mr.  Egerton, 
1 presume,  will  be  quite  safe;  and  I certainly 
think  1 have  an  excellent  chance.” 

Lord  L’Estrangb. — " So  Mr.  Fairfield  would 
retire  in  consequence  of  my  remarks  1 I am  go- 
ing into  the  town,  and  I intend  to  apologise  for 
those  remarks  and  retract  them.” 

Randal  (joyously). — “Noble.” 

Lord  L’Estrange  looked  at  Leslie’s  face,  upon 
which  the  stars  gleamed  palely.  " Mr.  Egerton 
has  thought  more  of  your  success  than  of  his 
own,”  said  he  gravely,  and  homed  on. 

Randal  continued  on  the  terrace.  Perhaps 
Harley’s  last  words  gave  him  a twinge  of  com- 
punction. His  head  sank  musingly  on  his  breast, 
and  he  paced  to  and  fro  the  long  gravel  walk, 
summoning  up  all  his  intellect  to  resist  every 
temptation  to  what  could  injure  his  self-interest. 

"Skulking  knave!”  muttered  Harley.  "At 
least  there  will  be  nothing  to  repent,  if  I can  do 
j ustioe  on  him.  That  is  not  revenge.  Come,  that 
must  be  fair  retribution.  Besides,  how  else  can 
I deliver  Violante?”  He  laughed  gayly,  his 
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heart  was  so  light ; and  his  foot  bounded  on  as 
fleet  as  the  deer  that  he  startled  among  the  fern. 

A few  yards  from  the  turnstile,  he  overtook 
Richard  Avenel,  disguised  in  a rough  greatcoat 
and  spectacles.  Nevertheless,  Harley’s  eye  de- 
tected the  Yellow  candidate  at  the  first  glance. 
He  caught  Dick  familiarly  by  the  arm.  “ Well 
met — I was  going  to  you.  We  have  the  elec- 
tion to  settle I” 

“On  the  terms  I mentioned  to  your  lord- 
ship  ?”  said  Dick,  startled.  “ I will  agree  to  re- 
turn one  of  your  candidates  ; but  it  must  not  be 
Audley  Egerton.”  Harley  whispered  close  in 
Avenel’s  ear. 

Avenel  uttered  an  exclamation  of  amazement. 
The  two  gentlemen  walked  on  rapidly,  and  con- 
versing with  great  eagerness. 

“ Certainly,”  said  Avenel,  at  length,  stopping 
short,  “one  would  do  a great  deal  to  serve  a 
family  connection — and  a connection  that  does  a 
man  so  much  credit;  and  how  can  one  go  against 
one’s  own  brother-in-law  ? — a gentleman  of  such 
high  standing — pull  up  the  whole  family  1 How 
pleased  Mrs.  Richard  Avenel  will  be  ! Why  the 
devil  did  not  I know  it  before?  And  poor — 
dear— dear  Nora.  Ah  that  she  were  living !” 
Dick’s  voice  trembled. 

“ Her  name  will  be  righted ; and  I will  ex- 
plain why  it  was  my  fault  that  Egerton  did  not 
before  acknowledge  his  marriage,  and  claim  you 
as  a brother.  Come,  then,  it  is  all  fixed  and 
settled.” 

“No,  my  lord ; I am  pledged  the  other  way. 
I don’t  see  how  I can  get  off  my  word — to  Ran- 
dal Leslie ; — I’m  not  over  nice,  nor  what  is  call- 
ed Quixotic,  but  still  my  word  is  given,  that  if  I 
retire  from  the  election,  I will  do  my  best  to  re- 
turn Leslie  instead  of  Egerton.” 

“ I know  that  through  Baron  Levy.  But  if 
your  nephew  retires?” 

“Oh,  that  would  solve  all  difficulties.  But 
the  poor  boy  has  now  a wish  to  come  into  Par- 
liament ; and  he  has  done  me  a service  in  the 
hour  of  need.” 

“ Leave  it  to  me.  And  as  to  Randal  Leslie, 
he  shall  have  an  occasion  himself  to  acquit  you 
and  redeem  himself ; and  happy,  indeed,  will  it 
be  for  him  if  he  has  yet  one  spark  of  gratitude, 
or  one  particle  of  honor.”  The  two  continued 
to  converse  for  a few  moments — Dick  seeming 
to  forget  the  election  itself  and  ask  questions  of 
more  interest  to  his  heart,  which  Harley  answer- 
ed so,  that  Dick  wrung  L’Estrange’s  hand  with 
great  emotion — and  muttered,  “ My  poor  mo- 
ther ! I understand  now  why  she  would  never 
talk  to  me  of  Nora?  When  may  I tell  her  the 
truth  ?” 

“To-morrow evening,  after  the  election,  Eger- 
ton shall  embrace  you  all.” 

Dick  started,  and,  saying — “ See  Leonard  as 
soon  as  you  can — there  is  no  time  to  lose,” 
plunged  into  a lane  that  led  toward  the  ob- 
scurer recesses  of  the  town.  Harley  continued 
his  way  with  the  same  light  elastic  tread  which 
(lost  during  his  abnegation  of  his  own  nature) 


was  now  restored  to  the  foot,  that  seemed  loth 
to  leave  a print  upon  the  mire. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  High  Street  he 
encountered  Mr.  Dale  and  Fairfield,  walking 
slowly,  arm-in-arm. 

Harley. — “Leonard,  I was  coming  to  you. 
Give  me  your  hand.  Forget  for  the  present  the 
words  that  justly  stung  and  offended  you.  I 
will  do  more  than  apologize — I will  repair  the 
wrong.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Dale — I have  one  word 
to  say  in  private  to  Leonard.”  He  drew  Fair- 
field  aside. 

“ Avenel  tells  me  that  if  you  were  to  retire 
from  this  contest,  it  would  be  a sacrifice  of  incli- 
nation. Is  it  so  ?” 

“ My  lord,  I have  sorrows  that  I would  fain 
forget;  and,  though  I at  first  shrunk  from  the 
strife  in  which  I have  been  since  engaged,  yet 
now  a literary  career  seems  to  me  to  have  lost 
its  old  charm ; and  I find  that,  in  public  life, 
there  is  a distraction  to  the  thoughts  which  em- 
bitter solitude,  that  books  fail  to  bestow.  There- 
fore, if  you  still  wish  me  to  continue  this  con- 
test, though  I know  not  your  motive,  it  will  not 
be  as  it  was  to  begin  it — a reluctant  and  a pain- 
ful obedience  to  your  request.” 

“ 1 understand.  It  was  a sacifioe  of  inclina- 
tion to  begin  the  contest — it  would  be  now  a sa- 
crifice of  inclination  to  withdraw  ?” 

“Honestly — yes,  my  lord.” 

“ I rejoice  to  hear  it,  for  I ask  that  sacrifice  ; 
a sacrifice  which  you  will  recall  hereafter  with 
delight  and  pride ; a sacrifice  sweeter,  if  I read 
your  nature  aright— oh,  sweeter  far,  than  all 
which  commonplace  ambition  could  bestow! 
And  when  you  leam  why  I make  this  demand, 
you  will  say,  4 This,  indeed,  is  reparation  for  the 
words  that  wounded  ray  affections,  and  wronged 
my  heart.’  ” 

“My  lord ! my  lord !”  exclaimed  Leonard, 
“ the  injury  is  repaired  already.  You  give  me 
back  your  esteem,  when  you  so  well  anticipate 
my  answer.  Your  esteem ! — life  Bmiles  again.  I 
can  return  to  my  more  legitimate  career  without 
a sigh.  I have  no  need  of  distraction  from 
thought  now.  You  will  believe  that,  whatever 
my  past  presumption,  I can  pray  sincerely  for 
your  happiness.” 

“ Poet  \ — you  adorn  your  career ; you  fulfill 
your  mission,  even  at  this  moment ; you  beautify 
the  world  ; you  give  to  the  harsh  form  of  Duty 
the  cestus  of  the  Graces,”  said  Harley,  trying  to 
force  a smile  to  his  quivering  lips.  “ But  we 
must  hasten  back  to  the  prose  of  existence.  I ac- 
cept your  sacrifice.  As  for  the  time  and  mode  I 
must  select,  in  order  to  insure  its  result,  I will 
ask  you  to  abide  by  such  instructions  as  1 shall 
have  occasion  to  convey  through  your  uncle. 
Till  then,  no  word  of  your  intentions — not  even 
to  Mr.  Dale.  Forgive  me  if  I would  rather  se- 
cure Mr.  Egerton’s  election  than  yours.  Let  that 
explanation  suffice  for  the  present.  Wh&t  think 
you,  by  the  way,  of  Audley  Egerton?” 

“ 1 thought  when  1 heard  him  speak,  and 
when  he  closed  with  those  touching  words — im- 
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plying  that  he  left  all  of  his  life  not  devoted  to 
his  country — 4 to  the  charity  of  his  friends' — how 
proudly,  even  as  his  opponent,  I could  have 
clasped  his  hand  ; and  if  he  had  wronged  me  in 
private  life,  I should  have  thought  it  ingratitude 
to  the  country  he  had  so  served,  to  have  remem- 
bered the  offense.” 

Harley  turned  away  abruptly,  and  joined  Mr. 
Dale. 

44  Leave  Leonard  to  go  home  by  himself ; you 
see  that  I have  healed  whatever  wounds  1 in- 
dicted on  him.” 

Parson. — 44  And  your  better  nature  thus 
awakened,  I trust,  my  dear  lord,  that  you  have 
altogether  abandoned  the  idea  of — ” 

Harley. — 44  Revenge — no.  And  if  you  do  not 
approve  that  revenge  to-morrow,  I will  never  rest 
till  1 have  seen  you — a bishop  Jn 

Mr.  Dale  (much  shocked). — 44  My  lord,  for 
shame  !n 

Harley  (seriously). — 44  My  levity  is  but  lip- 
deep,  my  dear  Mr.  Dale.  But  sometimes  the 
troth  on  the  wave  shows  the  change  in  the  tide. 

The  Parson  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  then 
seized  him  by  both  hands  with  holy  gladness  and 
affection. 

4>  Return  to  the  Park  now,”  said  Harley,  smil- 
ing ; 44  and  tell  Violante,  if  it  be  not  too  late  to 
see  her,  that  she  was  even  more  eloquent  than 
you.’ 

Lord  L7  Estrange  bounded  forward. 

Mr.  Dale  walked  back  through  the  park  to 
Lansmere  House.  On  the  terrace  he  found  Ran- 
dal, who  was  still  pacing  to  and  fro,  sometimes 
in  the  starlight,  sometimes  in  the  shadow, 

Leslie  looked  up,  and  seeing  Mr.  Dale,  the 
close  astuteuess  of  his  aspect  returned ; and  step- 
ping out  of  the  twilight  deep  into  the  shadow 
he  said: 

44 1 was  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  Fairfield  had 
been  so  hurt  by  Lord  L’Estrange’s  severe  allu- 
sions. Pity  that  political  differences  should  in- 
terfere with  private  friendships  ; but  I hear  that 
you  have  been  to  Mr.  Fairfield — and,  doubtless, 
as  the  peace-maker.  Perhaps  you  met  Lord 
L’ Estrange  by  the  way  ? He  promised  me  that 
he  would  apologize  and  retract.” 

44  Good  young  man,”  said  Hie  unsuspecting 
Parson,  44  he  has  done  so.” 

44  And  Mr.  Leonard  Fairfield  will,  therefore,  1 
presume,  continue  the  contest?” 

44  Contest — ah,  this  election ! I suppose  so,  of 
course  But  I grieve  that  he  should  stand  against 
you,  who  seem  to  be  disposed  toward  him  so 
kindly.” 

44  Oh,”  said  Randal,  with  a benevolent  smile, 
44  we  have  fought  before,  you  know,  and  I beat 
him  then.  I may  do  so  again !” 

And  he  walked  into  the  house,  arm-in-arm 
with  the  Parson.  Mr.  Dale  sought  Violante — 
Leslie  retired  to  his  own  room,  and  felt  his  elec- 
tion was  secured. 

Lord  L’Estrange  had  gained  the  thick  of  the 
streets — passing  groups  of  roaring  enthusiasts — 
Blue  and  Yellow — now  met  with  a cheer — now 


followed  by  a groan.  Just  by  a public-house  that 
formed  the  angle  of  a lane  with  the  High  Street, 
and  which  was  all  a-blaze  with  light,  and  all 
alive  with  clamor,  he  beheld  the  graceful  Baron 
leaning  against  the  threshold,  smoking  his  cigar, 
too  refined  to  associate  its  divine  vapor  with  the 
wreaths  of  shag  within,  and  chatting  agreeably 
with  a knot  of  females,  who  were  either  attracted 
by  the  general  excitement,  or  waiting  to  see  hus- 
band, brother,  father,  or  son,  who  were  now  join- 
ing in  the  chorus  of  44 Blue  forever!”  that  rang 
from  tap-room  to  attic  of  the  illumined  hostelry. 
Levy,  seeing  Lord  L’Estrange  withdrew  his  cigar 
fmm  his  lips,  and  hastened  to  join  him.  44  All 
the  Hundred  and  Fifty  are  in  there,”  said  the 
Baron,  with  a backward  significant  jerk  of  his 
thumb  toward  the  inn.  44 1 have  seen  them  all 
privately,  in  tens  at  a time ; and  I have  been 
telling  the  ladies  without,  that  it  will  be  best  for 
the  interest  of  their  families  to  go  home,  and  let 
us  lock  up  the  Hundred  and  Fifty  safe  from  the 
Yellows,  till  we  bring  them  to  the  poll.  But  I 
am  afraid,”  continued  Levy,  “that  the  rascals 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  unless  I actually  pay 
them  beforehand ; and  that  would  be  disreputa- 
ble, immoral — and  what  is  more,  it  would  upset 
the  election.  Besides,  if  they  are  paid  before- 
hand, query,  is  it  quite  sure  how  they  will  vote 
afterward  ?” 

44  Mr.  Avenel,  I daresay,  can  manage  them,” 
Baid  Harley.  44  Pray,  do  nothing  immoral,  and 
nothing  that  will  upset  the  election.  I think  you 
might  as  well  go  home.” 

44  Home ! No,  pardon  me,  my  lord ; there  must 
be  some  head  to  direct  the  committee,  and  keep 
our  captains  at  their  posts  upon  the  doubtful 
electors.  A great  deal  of  mischief  may  be  done 
between  this  and  the  morrow ; and  I would  sit  up 
all  night — ay,  six  nights  a week  for  the  next 
three  months — to  prevent  any  awkward  mistake 
by  which  Audley  Eger  ton  can  be  returned.” 

44  His  return  would  really  grieve  you  so  much,” 
said  Harley. 

“ You  may  judge  of  that  by  the  zeal  with  which 
I enter  into  all  your  designs.” 

Here  there  was  a sudden  and  wondrously  loud 
shout  from  another  inn — a Yellow  inn,  far  down 
the  lane,  not  so  luminous  as  the  Blue  hostelry ; 
on  the  contrary,  looking  rather  dark  and  sinister, 
more  like  a place  for  conspirators  or  felons,  than 
honest,  independent  electors — “Avenel  forever! 
Avenel  and  the  Yellows !” 

44  Excuse  me,  my  lord,  I must  go  back  and 
watch  over  my  black  sheep,  if  I would  have 
them  Blue !”  said  Levy,  and  he  retreated  toward 
the  threshold.  But  at  that  shout  of 44  Avenel  for- 
ever !”  as  if  at  a signal,  various  electors  of  the 
redoubted  Hundred  and  Fifty  rushed  from  the 
Blue  hostelry,  sweeping  past  Levy,  and  hurrying 
down  the  lane  to  the  dark  little  Yellow  inn,  fol- 
lowed by  the  female  stragglers,  as  small  birds  fol- 
low an  owl.  It  was  not,  however,  very  easy  to 
get  into  that  Yellow  inn.  Yellow  Reformers,  em- 
inent for  their  zeal  on  behalf  of  purity  of  election, 
were  stationed  outside  the  door,  and  only  strained 
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in  one  candidate  for  admittance  at  a time  a After 
all,’*  thought  the  Baron,  as  he  passed  into  the 
principal  loom  of  the  Blue  tavern,  and  proposed 
the  national  song  of  “Rule  Britannia” — ‘‘after 
all,  Avenel  hates  Egerton  as  much  as  I do,  and 
both  sides  work  to  the  same  end.  ’ And  thrum- 
ming on  the  tabic,  he  joined,  with  a fine  bass,  in 
the  famous  line, 

‘ For  Britons  never  win  to  slaves !” 

In  the  interim,  Harley  had  disappeared  within  the 
Lansmere  Arms,'  which  was  the  head -quarters 
of  the  Blue  committee.  Not,  however,  mounting 
to  the  room  in  which  a few  of  the  more  indefat- 
igable were  continuing  their  labors,  receiving  re- 
ports from  scouts,  giving  orders,  laying  wagers, 
and  very  muzzy  with  British  principles  and  spir- 
its, Harley  called  aside  the  landlord,  and  inquired 
if  the  stranger,  for  whom  rooms  had  been  pre- 
pared, was  yet  arrived.  An  affirmative  answer 
was  given,  and  Harley  followed  the  host  up  a 
private  stair,  to  a part  of  the  house  remote  from 
the  rooms  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  election. 
He  remained  with  this  stranger  about  half  an 
hour,  and  then  walked  into  the  committee-room, 
got  rid  of  the  more  excited,  conferred  with  the 
more  sober,  issued  a few  brief  directions  to  such 
of  the  leaders  as  he  felt  he  could  most  rely  upon, 
and  returned  home  as  rapidly  as  he  had  quitted  it. 

Dawn  was  gray  in  the  skies  when  Harley  sought 
his  own  chamber.  To  gain  it,  he  passed  by  the 
door  of  Violante.  His  heart  suffused  with  grate- 
ful, ineffable  tenderness,  he  paused  and  kissed  the 
threshold.  When  he  stood  within  his  room  (the 
same  that  he  had  occupied  in  his  early  youth),  he 
felt  as  if  the  load  of  years  were  lifted  from  his 
bosom.  The  joyous,  divine  elasticity  of  spirit, 
that  in  the  morning  of  life  springs  toward  the  Fu- 
ture, as  a bird  soars  into  heaven,  pervaded  his 
whole  sense  of  being.  A Greek  poet  implies, 
that  the  height  of  bliss  is  the  sudden  relief  of 
pain  : there  is  a nobler  bliss  still— -the  rapture 
of  the  conscience  at  the  sudden  release  from  a 
guilty  thought.  By  the  bedside  at  which  he  had 
knelt  in  boyhood,  Harley  paused  to  kneel  once 
more.  The  luxury  of  prayer,  interrupted  Binoe 
he  had  nourished  schemes  of  which  his  passions 
had  blinded  him  to  the  sin,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, he  dared  not  confess  to  the  All-Merciful,  was 
restored  to  him.  And  yet,  as  he  bowed  his  knee, 
the  elation  of  spirits  he  had  before  felt  forsook 
him.  The  sense  of  the  danger  his  soul  had  es- 
caped— the  full  knowledge  of  the  guilt  to  which 
the  fiend  had  tempted — came  dread  before  his 
clearing  vision ; he  shuddered  in  horror  of  him- 
self. And  he  who,  but  a few  hours  before,  had 
deemed  it  so  impossible  to  pardon  his  fellow-man, 
now  felt  as  if  years  of  useful  and  beneficent  deeds 
could  alone  purify  his  own  repentant  soul  from 
the  memory  of  one  hateful  passion. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

But  while  Harley  had  thus  occupied  the  hours 
of  night  with  cares  for  the  living,  Audley  Egerton 
had  been  in  commune  with  the  dead.  He  had  ta- 
ken from  the  pile  of  papers,  amidst  which  it  had 


fallen,  the  record  of  Nora’s  silenced  heart.  With 
a sad  wonder,  he  saw  how  he  had  once  been 
loved.  What  had  all  which  successful  ambition 
had  bestowed  on  the  lonely  statesman,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  glorious  empire  he  had  lost — such 
realms  of  lovely  fancy ; such  worlds  of  exquisite 
emotion ; that  infinite  which  lies  within  the  di- 
vine sphere  that  unites  spiritual  genius  with 
human  love  ? His  own  positive  and  earthly 
nature  attained,  for  the  first  time,  and  as  if  for 
its  own  punishment,  the  comprehension  of  that 
loftier  and  more  ethereal  visitant  from  the  heav- 
ens, who  had  once  looked  with  a seraph’s  smile 
through  the  prison-bars  of  his  iron  life;  that 
celestial  refinement  of  affection,  that  exuberance 
of  feeling  which  warms  into  such  varieties  of 
beautiful  idea,  under ’the  breath  of  the  earth- 
beautifier,  Imagination ; all  from  which,  when  it 
was  all  his  own,  he  had  turned,  half-weary  and 
impatient,  and  termed  the  exaggerations  of  a 
visionary  romance ; now  that  the  world  had  lost 
them  evermore,  he  interpreted  aright  as  truths. 
Truths  they  were,  although  illusions.  Even  as 
the  philosopher  tells  us  that  the  splendor  of  col- 
ors which  deck  the  universe,  is  not  on  the  surface 
whereon  we  think  to  behold  them,  but  in  our  own 
vision ; yet,  take  the  colors  from  the  universe,  and 
what  philosophy  can  assure  us  that  the  universe 
has  sustained  no  loss  ? 

But  when  Audley  came  to  that  passage  in  the 
fragment  which,  though  but  imperfectly,  explain- 
ed the  true  cause  of  Nora’s  flight ; when  he  saw 
how  Levy,  for  what  purpose  he  was  unable  to 
conjecture,  had  suggested  to  his  bride  the  doubts 
that  had  offended  him — asserted  the  marriage  to 
be  a fraud— drawn  from  Audley’s  own  brief  re- 
sentful letters  to  Nora,  proof  of  the  assertion — 
misled  so  naturally  the  young  wife’s  scanty  ex- 
perience of  actual  life,  and  maddened  one  so  sens- 
itively pure  into  the  conviction  of  dishonor — his 
brow  darkened  and  his  hand  clenched.  He  rose 
and  went  at  once  to  Levy’s  room.  He  found  it 
deserted — inquired — learned  that  Levy  was  gone 
forth,  and  had  left  word  he  might  not  be  at  home 
for  the  night.  Fortunate,  perhaps,  for  Audley 
— fortunate  for  the  Baron — that  they  did  not  then 
meet.  Revenge,  in  spite  of  his  friend’s  admoni- 
tion, might  at  that  hour  have  been  as  potent  an 
influence  on  Egerton  as  it  had  been  on  Harley, 
and  not,  as  with  the  latter,  to  be  turned  aside. 

Audley  came  back  to  his  room  and  finished  the 
tragic  record.  He  traced  the  tremor  of  that  be- 
loved hand  through  the  last  tortures  of  doubt  and 
despair ; he  saw  where  the  hot  tears  had  fallen ; 
he  saw  where  the  hand  had  paused,  the  very  sen- 
tence not  concluded ; — mentally  he  accompanied 
his  fated  bride  in  the  dismal  journey  to  her  maiden 
home,  and  beheld  her  before  him  as  he  had  last 
seen,  more  beautiful  even  in  death  than  the  face 
of  living  woman  had  ever  since  appeared  to  him ; 
— and  as  he  bent  over  the  last  words,  the  blank 
that  they  left  on  the  leaf,  stretching  pale  beyond 
the  quiver  of  the  characters  and  the  blister  of  tb«> 
tears — pale  and  blank  as  the  void  which  depart- 
ed love  leaves  behind  it— he  felt  his  heart  mkI- 
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denly  stand  still,  its  course  arrested  as  the  record 
closed.  It  beat  again,  but  feebly— so  feebly  S 
His  breath  became  labor  and  pain,  his  sight  grew 
dizzy.  But  the  constitutional  firmness  and  forti- 
tude of  the  man  clung  to  him  in  the  stubborn 
mechanism  of  habit — his  will  yet  fought  against 
his  disease — life  rallied  as  the  light  flickers  up  in 
the  waning  taper. 

The  next  morning,  when  Harley  came  into  his 
friend’s  room,  Egerton  was  asleep.  But  the  sleep 
seemed  much  disturbed  ; the  breathing  was  hard 
and  difficult;  the  bedclothes  were  partially  thrown 
off;  as  if  in  the  tossing  of  disturbed  dreams ; the 
sinewy  strong  arm,  the  broad  athletic  breast,  were 
partly  bare.  Strange  that  so  deadly  a disease 
within  should  leave  the  frame  such  apparent 
power,  that,  to  the  ordinary  eye,  the  sleeping  suf- 
ferer seemed  a model  of  healthful  vigor.  One 
hand  was  thrust  with  uneasy  straining  under  the 
pillows ; it  had  its  hold  on  the  fatal  papers ; a 
portion  of  the  leaves  was  visible  ; and  where  the 
characters  had  been  blurred  by  Nora’s  tears, 
were  the  traces,  yet  moist,  of  tears  perhaps  more 
bitter. 

Harley  felt  deeply  affected  : and  while  he  still 
stood  by  the  bed,  Egerton  sighed  heavily  and 
woke.  He  stared  round  him,  as  if  perplexed  and 
confused — till  his  eyes  resting  on  Harley,  he 
smiled  and  said — I 

44  So  early  ! Ah — I remember,  it  is  the  day 
for  our  great  boat-raoe.  We  shall  have  the  cur- 
rent against  us ; but  you  and  I together— when 
did  we  ever  lose?”  I 

Audley’s  mind  was  wandering;  it  had  gone 
back  to  the  old  Eton  days.  But  Harley  thought 
that  he  spoke  in  metaphorical  allusion  to  the 
present  more  important  contest. 

44  True,  my  Audiey — you  and  I together — when 
did  we  ever  lose  ? But  will  you  rise  ? I wish 
you  would  be  at  the  polling-place  to  shake  hands 
with  your  voters  as  they  come  up.  By  four 
o'clock  you  will  be  released,  and  the  election  won.” 

“The  election!  How! — what!”  said  Eger- 
ton, recovering  himself.  44 1 recollect  now.  Yes, 

I accept  this  last  kindness  from  you.  I always 
said  I would  die  in  harness.  Public  life — I have 
no  other.  Ah,  I dream  again ! Oh,  Harley ! — 
my  son — my  son !” 

“You  shall  see  him  after  four  oclock.  You 
will  be  proud  of  each  other.  • But  make  haste  and 
dress.  Shall  I ring  the  bell  for  your  servant  ?” 

“ Do,”  said  Egerton  briefly,  and  sinking  back. 
Harley  quitted  the  room,  and  joined  Randal  and 
some  ef  the  moro  important  members  of  the 
Blue  Committee,  who  were  already  hurrying  over 
their  breakfast. 

All  were  anxious  and  nervous  except  Harley, 
who  dipped  his  dry  toast  into  his  ceffee,  accord- 
ing to  his  ordinary  abstemious  Italian  habit,  with 
serene  composure.  Randal  in  vain  tried  for  an 
equal  tranquillity.  But  though  sure  of  his  elec- 
tion, there  would  necessarily  follow  a scene  try- 
ing to  the  nerve  of  his  hypocrisy.  He  would 
have  to  affect  profound  chagrin  in  the  midst  of 
vil*  joy ; have  to  act  the  part  of  decorous  high- 


minded  sorrow,  that  by  some  untoward  chance 
— some  unaccountable  cross-splitting,  Randal 
Leslie's  gain  should  be  Audiey  Egerton's  loss. 
Besides,  he  was  flurried  in  the  expectation  of 
seeing  the  Squire,  and  of  appropriating  the  money 
which  was  to  secure  the  dearest  object  of  his 
ambition.  Breakfast  was  soon  dispatched.  The 
committee-men  bustling  for  their  hats,  and  look- 
ing at  their  watches,  gave  the  signal  for  depart- 
ure ; yet  no  Squire  Hazeldean  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Harley,  stepping  from  the  window 
upon  the  terrace,  beckoned  to  Randal,  who  took 
his  hat  and  followed. 

44  Mr.  Leslie,”  said  Harley,  leaning  against  the 
balustrade,  and  carelessly  patting  Nero's  rough, 
honest  head, 44  you  remember  that  you  were  good 
enough  to  volunteer  to  me  the  explanation  of  cer- 
tain circumstances  in  connection  with  the  Count 
di  Peschiera,  which  you  gave  to  the  Duke  di  Ser- 
rano ; and  I replied  that  my  thoughts  were  at 
present  engaged  on  the  election,  but  as  soon  as 
that  was  over,  I should  be  very  willing  to  listen 
to  any  communications  affecting  yourself  and 
my  old  friend  the  Duke  with  which  you  might  be 
pleased  to  favor  me.” 

This  address  took  Randal  by  surprise,  and  did 
not  tend  to  calm  his  nerves.  However,  he  re- 
plied readily. 

44  Upon  that,  as  upon  any  other  matter  that 
may  influence  the  judgment  you  form  of  me,  I 
shall  be  but  too  eager  to  remove  a single  doubt 
that,  in  your  eyes,  can  rest  upon  my  honor.” 

“ You  speak  exceedingly  well,  Mr.  Leslie ; no 
man  can  express  himself  more  handsomely ; and 
I will  claim  your  promise  with  the  less  scruple, 
because  the  Duke  is  powerfully  affected  by  the 
reluctance  of  his  daughter  to  ratify  the  engage- 
ment that  binds  his  honor,  in  case  your  own  is 
indisputably  cleared.  I may  boast  of  some  in- 
fluence over  the  young  lady,  since  I assisted  to 
save  her  from  the  infamous  plot  of  Peschiera; 
and  the  Duke  urges  me  to  receive  your  explana- 
tion, in  the  belief  that,  if  it  satisfy  me,  as  it  has 
satisfied  him,  1 may  conciliate  his  child  in  favor 
of  the  addresses  of  a suitor  who  would  have 
hazarded  his  very  life  against  so  redoubted  a 
duelist  as  Peschiera.” 

44  Lord  L'Estrange,”  replied  Randal,  bowing, 
44 1 shall  indeed  owe  you  much  if  you  can  remove 
that  reluctance  on  the  part  of  my  betrothed  bride, 
which  alone  clouds  my  happiness,  and  which 
would  at  once  put  an  end  to  my  suit,  did  I not 
averibe  it  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  myself; 
which  I shall  devote  my  life  to  improve  into  con- 
fidence and  affection.” 

44  No  man  can  speak  more  handsomely,”  re- 
iterated Harley,  as  if  with  profound  admiration ; 

| and  indeed  he  did  eye  Randal  as  we  eye  some 
j rare  curiosity.  “ I am  happy  to  inform  you, 
too,”  continued  L'Estrange,  44  that  if  your  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  Serrano's  daughter  take 
place—” 

44  If!”  echoed  Randal. 

44 1 beg  pardon  for  making  an  hypothesis  of 
what  you  claim  the  right  to  esteem  a certainty 
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— I correct  my  expression  : when  your  marriage 
with  that  young  lady  takes  place,  you  will  at 
least  escape  the  rock  on  which  many  young  men 
of  ardent  affections  have  split  at  the  onset  of  the 
grand  voyage.  You  will  form  no  imprudent  con- 
nection. In  a word,  I received  yesterday  a dis- 
patch from  Vienna,  which  contains  the  full  par- 
don and  formal  restoration  of  Alphonso  Duke  di 
Serrano.  And  I may  add,  that  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment (sometimes  misunderstood  in  this  coun- 
try) is  bound  by  the  laws  it  administers,  and  can 
in  no  way  dictate  to  the  Duke,  once  restored,  as 
to  the  choice  of  his  son-in-law,  or  as  to  the  herit- 
age that  may  devolve  on  his  child.” 

“ And  does  the  Duke  yet  know  of  his  recall  ?” 
exclaimed  Randal,  his  cheek  flushed  and  his  eyes 
sparkling. 

“ No.  I reserve  that  good  news,  with  other 
matters,  till  after  the  election  is  over.  But  Eger- 
ton  keeps  us  waiting  sadly.  Ah,  here  comes  his 
Valet.” 

Audley’s  servant  approached.  “ Mr.  Egerton 
feels  himself  rather  more  poorly  than  usual,  my 
lord ; he  begs  you  will  excuse  his  going  with  you 
into  the  town  at  present.  He  will  come  later  if 
his  presence  is  absolutely  necessary.” 

“No.  Pray  tell  him  to  rest  and  nurse  himself. 
I should  have  liked  him  to  witness  his  own  tri- 
umph— that  is  all.  Say  I will  represent  him  at 
the  polling  place.  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  ? 
We  will  go  on.” 

The  polling-booth  was  erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place.  The  voting  had  already  com- 
menced ; and  Mr.  Avenel  and  Leonard  were  al- 
ready at  their  posts,  in  order  to  salute  and  thank 
the  voters  in  their  cause  who  passed  before  them. 
Randal  and  L’Estrange  entered  the  booth  amidst 
loud  hurrahs,  and  to  the  national  air  of  “ See  the 
Conquering  Hero  comes.”  The  voters  defiled  in 
quick  succession.  Those  who  voted  entirely  ac- 
cording to  principle  or  color — which  came  to  much 
the  same  thing — and  were  therefore  above  what 
is  termed  “ management,”  flocked  in  first,  voting 
straightforwardly  for  both  Blues  or  both  Yellows. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  half-hour,  the  Yellows 
were  about  ten  ahead  of  the  Blues.  Then  sun- 
dry split  votes  began  to  perplex  conjecture  of  the 
result ; and  Randal,  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour, 
had  fifteen  majority  over  Audley  Egerton,  two 
over  Dick  Avenel — Leonard  Fairfield  heading  the 
poll  by  five.  Randal  owed  his  place  in  the  lists 
to  the  voters  that  Harley’s  personal  efforts  had 
procured  for  him ; and  he  was  well  pleased  to 
see  that  Lord  L’Estrange  had  not  withdrawn 
from  him  a single  promise  bo  obtained.  This 
augured  well  for  Harley’s  ready  belief  in  his  ap- 
pointed “explanations.”  In  short,  the  whole 
election  seemed  going  just  as  he  had  calculated. 
But  by  twelve  o’clock  there  were  some  changes 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  candidates.  Dick 
Avenel  had  gradually  gained  ground — passing 
Randal,  passing  even  Leonard.  He  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  by  a majority  of  ten.  Randal 
came  next.  Audley  was  twenty  behind  Randal, 
and  Leonard  four  behind  Audley. 


More  than  half  the  constituency  had  polled, 
but  none  of  the  committee  on  either  side,  nor  one 
of  the  redoubted  corps  of  a Hundred  and  Fifty. 

The  poll  now  slackened  sensibly.  Randal, 
looking  round,  and  longing  for  an  opportunity  to 
ask  Dick  whether  he  really  meant  to  stand  him- 
self instead  of  his  nephew,  saw  that  Harley  had 
disappeared ; and  presently  a note  was  brought 
to  him  requesting  his  presence  in  the  Committee- 
room.  Thither  he  hastened. 

As  he  forced  his  way  through  the  bystanders 
in  the  lobby,  toward  the  threshold  of  the  room, 
Levy  caught  hold  of  him,  and  whispered : “ They 
begin  to  fear  for  Egerton.  They  want  a compro- 
mise in  order  to  secure  him.  They  will  propose 
to  you  to  resign,  if  Avenel  will  withdraw  Leonard. 
Don’t  be  entrapped.  L’Estrange  may  put  the 
question  to  you;  but — a word  in  your  ear — he 
would  be  glad  enough  to  throw  over  Egerton. 
Rely  upon  this,  and  stand  firm.” 

Randal  made  no  answer,  but,  the  crowd  giving 
way  for  him,  entered  the  room.  Levy  followed. 
The  doors  were  instantly  closed.  All  the  Blue 
Committee  were  assembled.  They  looked  heat- 
ed, auxious,  eager.  Lord  L’Estrange,  alone  calm 
and  cool,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  long  table.  De- 
spite his  composure,  Harley’s  brow  was  thought- 
ful. “ Yes,  I will  give  this  young  man,”  said  he 
to  himself,  “the  fair  occasion  to  prove  gratitude 
to  his  benefactor ; and  if  he  here  acquit  himself, 
I will  spare  him  at  least  public  exposure  of  his 
deceit  to  others.  So  young,  he  must  have  some 
good  in  him — at  least  toward  the  man  to  whom 
he  owes  all.” 

“Mr.  Leslie,”  said  L’Estrange,  aloud,  “yon 
see  the  state  of  the  poll.  Our  Committee  believe 
that,  if  you  continue  to  stand,  Egerton  muat  be 
beaten.  They  fear  that  Leonard  Fairfield  having 
little  chance,  the  Yellow's  will  not  waste  their  sec- 
ond votes  on  him,  but  will  transfer  them  to  you, 
in  order  to  keep  out  Egerton.  If  you  retire, 
Egerton  will  be  safe.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  Leonard  would  in  that  case  also  be  with- 
drawn.” 

“ You  can  hope  and  fear  nothing  more  from  Eger- 
ton,” whispered  Levy.  “ He  is  utterly  ruined : 
and,  if  he  lose,  will  sleep  in  a prison.  The  bailiib 
are  waiting  for  him.” 

Randal  was  still  silent,  and  at  that  silence  an 
indignant  murmur  ran  through  the  more  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Committee.  For,  though 
Audley  was  not  personally  very  popular,  still  a 
candidate  so  eminent  was  necessarily  their  first 
object,  and  they  would  seem  very  small  to  tho 
Yellows  if  their  great  man  was  defeated  by  the 
very  candidate  introduced  to  aid  him — a youth 
unknown.  Vanity  and  patriotism  both  swelled 
that  murmur.  “You  see,  young  sir,”  cried  a 
rich  blunt  master-butcher,  “ that  it  was  an  honor- 
able understanding  that  Mr.  Egerton  was  to  be 
safe.  You  had  no  claim  on  us,  except  as  fighting 
second  to  him.  And  we  are  all  astonished  that 
you  don’t  say  at  once,  4 Save  Egerton,  of  course.' 
Excuse  my  freedom,  sir.  No  time  for  palaver.” 

“ Lord  L’Estrange,”  said  Randal,  turning 
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mildly  from  the  butcher,  “do  you,  as  the  first 
here  in  rank  and  influence,  and  as  Mr.  Egerton’s 
especial  friend,  call  upon  me  to  sacrifice  my  elec- 
tion, and  what  appear  to  be  the  inclinations  of 
the  majority  of  the  constituents,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain what  is,  after  all,  a doubtful  chance  of  re- 
turning Mr.  Egerton  in  my  room  ?” 

“ I do  not  call  upon  you,  Mr.  Leslie.  It  is  a 
matter  of  feeling  or  of  honor,  which  a gentleman 
can  very  well  decide  for  himself. ” 

u Was  any  such  compact  made  between  your 
lordship  and  myself,  when  you  first  gave  me  your 
interest  and  canvassed  for  me  in  person  ?” 

“Certainly  not.  Gentlemen,  be  silent.  No 
such  compact  was  mentioned  by  me.” 

“ Neither  was  it  by  Mr.  Egerton.  Whatever 
might  be  the  understanding  spoken  of  by  the  re- 
speoted  elector  who  addressed  me,  I was  no  party 
to  it.  1 am  persuaded  that  Mr.  Egerton  is  the 
last  person  who  would  wish  to  owe  his  election 
to  a trick  upon  the  electors  in  the  midst  of  the 
polling,  and  to  what  the  world  would  consider  a 
very  unhandsome  treatment  of  myself,  upon 
whom  all  the  toil  of  the  canvass  has  devolved.” 

Again  the  murmur  rose : but  Randal  had  an 
air  so  determined,  that  it  quelled  resentment,  and 
obtained  a continued,  though  most  chilling  and 
half  contemptuous  hearing. 

“Nevertheless,”  resumed  Randal,  “ I would  at 
once  retire  were  I not  under  the  firm  persuasion 
that  I shall  convince  all  present,  who  now  seem 
to  condemn  me.  that  I act  precisely  according  to 
Mr.  Egerton’s  own  private  inclinations.  That 
gentleman,  in  fact,  has  never  been  among  you — 
has  not  canvassed  in  person — has  taken  no  trou- 
ble, beyond  a speech,  that  was  evidently  meant 
to  be  but  a general  defense  of  his  past  political 
career.  What  does  this  mean  ? Simply  that  his 
standing  has  been  merely  a form,  to  comply  with 
the  wish  of  his  party,  against  his  own  desire.” 

The  committee-men  looked  at  each  other 
amazed  and  doubtful.  Randal  saw  he  had 
gained  an  advantage  : he  pursued  it  with  a tact 
and  ability  which  showed  that,  in  spite  of  his 
mere  oratorical  deficiencies,  he  had  in  him  the 
elements  of  a dexterous  debater.  “I  will  be 
plain  with  you,  gentlemen.  My  character,  ray 
desire  to  stand  welt  with  you  all,  oblige  me  to  be 
so.  Mr.  Egerton  does  not  wish  to  come  into 
Parliament  at  present.  His  health  is  much 
broken  ; his  private  affairs  need  ail  his  time  and 
attention.  I am,  I may  say,  as  a son  to  him. 
He  is  most  anxious  for  my  success ; Lord  L’Es- 
trange  told  me  but  last  night,  very  truly,  ‘more 
anxious  for  my  success  than  his  own.’  Nothing 
could  please  him  more  than  to  think  I .were  serv- 
ing in  Parliament,  however  humbly,  those  great 
interests  which  neither  health  nor  leisure  will, 
in  this  momentous  crisis,  allew  himself  to  defend 
with  his  wonted  energy.  Later,  indeed,  no  doubt 
he  will  seek  return  to  an  arena  in  which  he  is  so 
distinguished ; and  when  the  popular  excitement, 
which  produces  the  popular  injustice  of  the  day, 
is  over,  what  constituency  will  not  be  proud  to 
return  such  a man  ? In  support  and  proof  Of 


what  I have  thus  said,  I now  appeal  to  Mr.  Eger- 
ton’s own  agent — a gentleman  who,  in  spite  of 
his  vast  fortune  and  the  rank  he  holds  in  society, 
has  consented  to  act  gratuitously  on  behalf  of  that 
great  statesman.  1 ask  you,  then,  respectfully, 
Baron  Levy — Is  not  Mr.  Egerton’s  health  much 
broken,  and  in  need  of  rest?” 

“ It  is,”  said  Levy. 

“ And  do  not  his  affairs  necessitate  his  serious 
and  undivided  attention?” 

“They  do,  indeed,”  quoth  the  Baron.  “Gen- 
tlemen, I have  nothing  to  urge  in  behalf  of  my 
distinguished  friend  as  against  the  statement  of 
his  adopted  son,  Mr.  Leslie.” 

“Then  all  I can  say,”  cried  the  butcher, 
striking  his  huge  fist  on  the  table,  “ is,  that  Mr. 
Egerton  has  behaved  d — d unhandsome  to  us,  and 
we  shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  borough.” 

“Softly,  softly,”  said  Harley.  “There  is  a 
knock  at  the  door  behind.  Excuse  me.” 

Harley  quitted  the  room,  but  only  for  a minute 
or  two.  On  his  return  he  addressed  himself  to 
Randal. 

“ Are  we  then  to  understand,  Mr.  Leslie,  that 
your  intention  is  not  to  resign  ?” 

“ Unless  your  lordship  actually  urge  me  to  the 
contrary,  I should  say,  ‘ Let  the  election  go  on, 
and  all  take  our  chance.’  That  seems  to  me  the 
fair,  manly,  English  (great  emphasis  on  the  last 
adjeetive),  honorable  course.” 

“Be  it  so,”  replied  Harley;  “‘let  all  take 
their  chance.’  Mr.  Leslie,  we  will  no  longer  de- 
tain you.  Go  back  to  the  polling  place— one  of 
the  candidates  should  be  present ; and  you,  Baron 
Levy,  be  good  enough  to  go  also,  and  return  thanks 
to  those  who  may  yet  vote  for  Mr.  Egerton.” 

Levy  bowed,  and  went  out  arm-in-arm  with 
Randal. 

“Capital,  capital,”  said  the  Baron.  “Yon 
have  a wonderful  head.” 

“I  did  not  like  L’Estrange’s  look,  nevertheless. 
But  he  can’t  hurt  me  now;  the  votes  he  got  for 
me  instead  of  for  Egerton  have  already  polled. 
The  Committee,  indeed,  may  refuse  to  vote  for 
me ; but  then  there  is  Avenel’s  body  of  reserve. 
Yes,  the  election  is  virtually  over.  When  we 
get  back,  Hazeldean  will  have  arrived  with  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  my  ancestral  property ; 
Dr.  Riccabocca  is  already  restored  to  the  estates 
and  titles  of  Serrano ; what  do  I care  farther  for 
Lord  L’Estrange  ? Still,  I did  not  like  his  look.” 

“Pooh,  you  have  done  just  what  he  wished. 
I am  forbidden  to  say  more.  Here  we  are  at  the 
booth.  A new  placard  since  we  left.  How  are 
the  numbers  ? Avenel  forty  ahead  of  you ; yon 
thirty  above  Egerton;  and  Leonard  Fairfield 
still  last  on  the  poll.  But  where  are  Avenel  and 
Fairfield?” 

Beth  those  candidates  had  disappeared,  perhaps 
gone  to  their  own  Committee-room. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  doors  had  closed  on 
Randal  and  the  Baron,  in  the  midst  of  the  angry 
hubbub  succeeding  to  their  departure,  Lord  L’Es- 
trange sprang  upon  the  table.  The  notion  and 
his  look  stilled  every  sound. 
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“ Gentlemen,  it  is  in  our  hands  to  return  one 
of  our  candidates,  and  to  make  our  own  choice 
between  the  two.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Leslie 
and  Baron  Levy.  To  their  statement  I make 
but  this  reply — Mr.  Egerton  is  needed  by  the 
country;  and  whatever  his  health  or  his  affairs, 
he  is  ready  to  respond  to  that  call.  If  he  has  not 
canvassed — if  he  does  not  appear  before  you  at 
this  moment,  the  services  of  more  than  twenty 
years  plead  for  him  in  his  stead.  Which,  then, 
of  the  two  candidates  do  you  choose  as  your 
member — a renowned  statesman,  or  a beardless 
boy?  Both  have  ambition  and  ability;  the  one 
has  identified  those  qualities  with  the  history  of 
a country,  and  (as  it  is  now  alleged  to  his  pre- 
judice) with  a devotion  that  has  broken  a vigor- 
ous frame  and  injured  a princely  fortune.  The 
other  evinces  his  ambition  by  inviting  you  to 
prefer  him  to  his  benefactor;  and  proves  his 
ability  by  the  excuses  he  makes  for  ingratitude. 
Choose  between  the  two — an  Egerton  or  a Leslie.” 

“ Egerton  for  ever  !”  cried  all  the  assembly,  as 
with  a single  voice,  followed  by  a hiss  for  Leslie. 

“But,”  said  a grave  and  prudent  Committee- 
man, “ have  we  really  the  choice  ?— does  not  that 
rest  with  the  Yellows  ? Is  not  your  lordship  too 
sanguine?” 

“ Open  that  door  behind ; a deputation  from 
our  opponents  waits  in  the  room  on  the  other  side 
the  passage.  Admit  them.” 

The  Committee  were  hushed  in  breathless  si- 
lence while  Harley’s  order  was  obeyed.  And  soon, 
to  their  great  surprise,  Leonard  Fairfield  himself 
attended  by  six  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
Yellow  party,  entered  the  room. 

Lord  L’Estrange. — “ You  have  a proposition 
to  make  to  us,  Mr.  Fairfield,  on  behalf  of  yourself 
and  Mr.  Avenel,  and  with  the  approval  of  your 
committee  ?” 

Leonard  (advancing  to  the  table). — “I  have. 
We  are  convinced  that  neither  party  can  carry 
both  its  candidates.  Mr.  Avenel  is  safe.  The 
only  question  is,  which  of  the  two  candidates  on 
your  side  it  best  becomes  the  honor  of  this  con- 
stituency to  select.  My  resignation,  which  I am 
about  to  tender,  will  free  sufficient  votes  to  give 
the  triumph  either  to  Mr.  Egerton  or  to  Mr.  Les- 
lie.” 

“Egerton  for  ever ! ” cried  once  more  the  ex- 
cited Blues. 

“ Yes — Egerton  for  ever  !”  said  Leonard,  with 
a glow  upon  his  cheek.  “ We  may  differ  from 
his  politics,  but  who  can  tell  us  those  of  Mr.  Les- 
lie ? We  may  differ  from  the  politician,  but  who 
would  not  feel  proud  of  the  senator  ? A great 
and  incalculable  advantage  is  bestowed  on  that 
constituency  which  returns  to  Parliament  a dis- 
tinguished man.  His  distinction  ennobles  the 
place  he  represents — it  sustains  public  spirit — it 
augments  the  manly  interest  in  all  that  affects 
the  nation.  Every  time  his  voice  hushes  the  as- 
sembled Parliament,  it  reminds  us  of  our  common 
country ; and  even  the  discussion  among  his 
constituents  which  his  voice  provokes-— clears 
their  perceptions  of  the  public  interest,  and  en- 


lightens themselves,  from  the  intellect  which  com- 
mands their  interest  and  compels  their  attention. 
Egerton,  then,  for  ever ! If  our  party  must  sub- 
scribe to  the  return  of  one  opponent,  let  all  unite 
to  select  the  worthiest.  My  Lord  L’Estrange, 
when  I quit  this  room,  it  will  be  to  announce  ray 
resignation,  and  to  solicit  those  who  have  prom- 
ised me  their  votes  to  transfer  them  to  Mr.  Aud- 
ley  Egerton.” 

Amidst  the  uproarious  huzzas  which  followed 
this  speech,  Leonard  drew  near  to  Harley : “ My 
lord,  I have  obeyed  your  wishes,  as  conveyed  to 
me  by  my  uncle,  who  is  engaged  at  this  moment 
elsewhere  in  carrying  them  into  effect.” 

“Leonard,”  said  Harley,  in  the  same  under- 
tone, “ you  have  evinced  to  Audley  Egerton  what 
you  alone  could  do— the  triumph  over  a perfidious 
dependent— the  continuance  of  the  sole  career  in 
which  he  has  hitherto  found  the  solace  or  the  zest 
of  life.  He  must  thank  you  with  his  own  lipe. 
Come  to  the  Park  after  the  close  of  the  poll. 
There  and  then  shall  the  explanations  yet  need- 
ful to  both  be  given  and  received.” 

Here  Harley  bowed  to  the  assembly  and  raised 
his  voice : “Gentlemen,  yesterday,  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  candidates,  I uttered  remarks  that 
have  justly  pained  Mr.  Fairfield.  In  your  pres- 
ence 1 wholly  retract  and  frankly  apologize  for 
them.  In  your  presence  I entreat  hiR  forgi  venose, 
and  say,  that  if  he  will  accord  me  his  friendship,  I 
will  place  him  in  my  esteem  and  affection  side  by 
side  with  the  statesman  whom  he  has  given  to 
his  country.” 

Leonard  grasped  the  hand  extended  to  him 
with  both  his  own,  and  then,  overcome  by  his 
emotions,  hurried  from  the  room;  while  Blues 
nnd  Yellows  exchanged  greetings,  rejoiced  in  the 
compromise  that  would  dispel  all  party  irritation, 
secure  the  peace  of  the  borough,  and  allow  quiet 
men,  who  had  detested  each  other  the  day  before, 
and  vowed  reciprocal  injuries  to  trade  and  cus- 
tom, the  indulgence  of  all  amiable  and  fraternal 
feelings — until  the  next  general  election. 

In  the  mean  while  the  polling  had  gone  on 
slowly  as  before,  still  to  the  advantage  of  Randal. 
“ Not  two-thirds  of  the  constituency  will  poll,” 
murmured  Levy,  looking  at  his  watch.  “ The 
thing  is  decided.  Aha,  Audley  Egerton!  you 
who  once  tortured  me  with  the  unspeakable  jeal- 
ousy that  bequeathes  such  implacable  hate — 
you  who  scorned  my  society  and  called  me 
1 scoundrel’— disdainful  of  the  very  power  your 
folly  placed  within  my  hands — aha,  your  time  is 
up ! — and  the  spirit  that  administered  to  your 
own  destruction  strides  within  the  circle  to  seize 
its  prey.”  , 

“You  shall  have  my  first 'frank,  Levy,”  said 
Randal,  “to  inclose  your  letter  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill’s solicitor.  This  affair  of  the  election  is 
over ; we  must  now  look  to  what  else  rests  on 
our  hands.” 

“ What  the  devil  is  that  placard  ?”  cried  Levy, 
turning  pale. 

Randal  looked,  and,  right  up  the  market-plaoe, 
followed  by  an  immense  throng,  moved,  high  over 
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the  head*  of  all,  a Yellow  Board,  that  seemed 
marching  through  the  air,  comet- like : 

Tim  o'clock  o.ol 

RESIGNATION  OF  FAIRFIELD! 
YELLOWS ! 

VOTE  FOE 

AVENEL  AND  EGERTON ! 

(Signed)  Timothy  All  jack. 

Yellow  Committee^  Room. 

“ What  infernal  treachery  is  this  ?”  cried  Ran- 
dal, livid  with  honest  indignation. 

“ Wait  a moment ; there  is  Avenel  1 exclaim- 
ed Levy  ; and  at  the  head  of  another  procession 
that  emerged  from  the  obscurer  lanes  of  the  town, 
walked  with  grave  majesty  the  surviving  Yellow 
candidate.  Dick  disappeared  for  a moment  With- 
in a grocer’s  shop  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  place, 
and  then  culminated,  at  the  height  of  a balcony 
on  the  first  story,  just  above  an  enormous  yellow 
cannister,  significant  of  the  profession  and  the 
politics  of  the  householder.  No  sooner  did  Dick, 
hat  in  hand,  appear  on  this  rostrum,  than  the 
two  processions  halted  below,  bands  ceased,  flags 
drooped  round  their  staves,  crowds  rushed  within 
hearing,  and  even  the  poll-clerks  sprang  from  the 
booth.  Randal  and  Levy  themselves  pressed  into 
the  throng.  Dick  on  the  balcony  was  the  Deus 
ex  Machina. 

“Freemen  and  electors!”  said  Dick,  with  his 
most  sonorous  accents — 44  finding  that  the  public 
opinion  of  this  independent  and  enlightened  con- 
stituency is  so  evenly  divided,  that  only  one  Yel- 
low candidate  can  be  returned,  and  only  one  Blue 
has  a chance,  it  W'as  my  intention  last  night  to 
retire  from  the  contest,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all 
bickerings  and  ill  blood — (Hold  your  tongue  there, 
can’t  you!) — I say  honestly,  I should  have  pre- 
ferred the  return  of  my  distinguished  and  talented 
young  nephew — honorable  relation — to  my  own ; 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  it ; and  talked  all  our 
Committee  into  the  erroneous  but  high-minded  j 
notion,  that  the  town  would  cry  shame  if  the  ne- 
phew rode  into  Parliament  by  breaking  the  back 
of  the  uncle.”  (Loud  cheers  from  the  mob,  and 
partial  cries  of  u We’ll  have  you  both  l1’) 

“You*ll  do  no  such  thing,  and  you  know  it;  hold 
your  jaw,”  resumed  Dick,  with  imperious  good- 
humor.  44  Let  me  go  on,  can’t  you — time  presses. 
In  a word,  my  nephew  resolved  to  retire,  if,  at 
two  o’clock  this  day,  there  was  no  chance  of  re- 
turning both  of  us;  and  there  is  none.  Now, 
then,  the  next  thing  for  the  Yellow's,  who  have 
not  yet  voted,  is,  to  consider  how  they  will  give 
their  second  votes.  If  I had  been  the  man  to  re- 
tire, why,  for  certain  reasons,  I should  have  rec- 
ommended them  to  split  with  Leslie — a clever 
chap,  and  pretty  considerable  sharp.” 

u Hear,  hear,  hear,”  cried  the  Baron,  lustily. 
u But  I’m  bound  to  say  that  my  nephew  has 
an  opinion  of  his  own — as  an  independent  Brit- 
isher, let  him  be  twice  your  nephew,  ought  to 
have ; and  his  opinion  goes  the  other  way,  and  so 
do ee  that  of  our  Committee.” 

“Sold!”  cried  the  Baron,  and  some  of  the 
Yol.  VI.— No.  33. — Z * 


crowd  shook  their  heads,  and  looked  grave — 
especially  those  suspected  of  a wish  to  be  bought. 

“ Sold ! — Pretty  fellow  you  with  the  nosegay 
in  your  button-hole,  to  talk  of  selling ! You  who 
wanted  to  sell  your  own  client — and  you  know 
it.  (Levy  recoiled.)  Why,  gentlemen,  that’s 
Levy  the  Jew  who  talks  of  selling  ! And  if  he 
asperses  the  character  of  this  constituency,  1 
stand  here  to  defend  it.  And  there  stands  the 
parish  pump,  with  a handle  for  the  arm  of  Hon- 
esty, and  a spout  for  the  lips  of  Falsehood  !” 

At  the  close  of  this  magniloquent  period,  bor- 
rowed, no  doubt,  from  some  great  American  ora- 
tor, Baron  Levy  involuntarily  retreated  toward 
the  shelter  of  the  polling-booth,  followed  by  some 
frowning  Yellows,  with  very  menacing  gestures. 

“ But  the  calumniator  sneaks  away ; leave  him 
to  the  reproach  of  his  conscience,”  resumed  Dick, 
with  generous  magnanimity. 

“Sold! — (the  word  rang  through  the  place 
like  the  blast  of  a trumpet) — Sold  ! No,  believe 
me,  not  a man  who  votes  for  Egerton  instead  of 
Fairfield  will,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  be  a pen- 
ny the  better — (chilling  silence) — or  (with  a 
scarce  perceivable  wink  toward  the  anxious  faces 
of  the  Hundred  and  Fifty  who  filled  the  back- 
ground) or  a penny  the  worse.  (Loud  cheers 
from  the  Hundred  and  Fifty,  and  cries  of  4 no- 
ble !’)  I don’t  like  the  politics  of  Mr.  Egerton. 
But  I am  not  only  a politician — 1 am  a man  ! 
The  arguments  of  our  respected  Committee — per- 
sons in  business,  tender  husbands,  and  devoted 
fathers — have  a weight  with  me.  I myself  am 
a husband  and  a father.  If  a needless  contest 
be  prolonged  to  the  last,  with  all  the  irritations 
it  engenders,  who  suffer  ? — why,  the  tradesman 
and  the  operative.  Partiality,  loss  of  custom, 
tyrannical  demands  for  house  rent,  notices  to  quit 
— in  a word,  the  screw  !” 

“ Hear,  hear,”  and  44  Give  us  the  Ballot  1” 

44  The  Ballot — with  all  my  heart,  if  I had  it 
about  me ! And  if  we  had  the  Ballot,  I should 
like  to  see  a man  dare  to  vote  Blue.  (Loud 
cheers  from  the  Yellows.)  But,  as  we  have  not 
got  it,  we  must  think  of  our  families.  And  I may 
add,  that  though  Mr.  Egerton  may  come  again 
into  office,  yet  (added  Dick,  solemnly,)  I will  do* 
my  best  as  his  colleague  to  keep  him  straight ; 
and  your  own  enlightenment  (for  the  schoolmaa- 
ter  is  abroad)  will  show  him  that  no  minister  can. 
brave  public  opinion,  nor  quarrel  with  his  own 
bread  and  butter.  (Much  cheering.)  In  these 
times  the  aristocracy  must  endear  themselves  to  • 
the  middle  and  working  class  ; and  a member  in 
office  has  much  to  give  away  in  the  Stamps  and 
Excise,  in  the  Customs,  the  Post  Office,  and 
other  State  departments  in  this  rotten  old — I 
mean  this  magnificent  empire — by  which  he  can 
benefit  his  constituents,  and  reconcile  the  prerog- 
atives of  aristocracy  with  the  claims  of  the  peo- 
ple— more  especially  in  this  case,  the  people  of 
the  Borough  of  Lansmere.  (Hear,  hear.)  And, 
therefore,  sacrificing  party  inclinations  (since  it 
seems  that  I can  in  no  way  promote  them)  on  tha 
Altar  of  General  Good  Feeling,  1 can  not  oppose 
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the  resignation  of  my  nephew — honorable  relation 
— *nor  blind  my  eyes  to  the  advantages  that  may 
result  to  a borough  so  important  to  the  nation  at 
large,  if  the  electors  think  fit  to  choose  my  right 
honorable  broth — I mean  the  right  honorable  Blue 
candidate — as  my  brother  colleague.  Not  that  1 
presume  to  dictate,  or  express  a wish  one  way  or 
the  other— only,  as  a Family  Man,  I say  to  you, 
Electors  and  Freemen,  having  served  your  coun- 
try in  returning  me,  you  have  nobly  won  the  right 
to  think  of  the  little  ones  at  home.” 

Dick  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  bowed  grace- 
fully, and  retired  from  the  balcony  amidst  unan- 
imous applause. 

In  three  minutes  more,  Dick  had  resumed  his 
place  in  the  booth  in  his  quality  of  candidate.  A 
rush  of  Yellow  electors  poured  in,  hot  and  fast. 
¥p  came  Emanuel  Trout,  and,  in  a firm  voice, 
recorded  his  vote — “Avenel  and  Egerton.” 
Every  man  of  the  Hundred  and  Fifty  so  polled. 
To  each  question,  44  Whom  do  you  vote  for  ?” — 
“Avenel  and  Egerton”  knelled  on  the  ears  of 
Randal  Leslie  with  44  damnable  iteration.”  The 
young  man  folded  his  arms  across  his  breast  in 
dogged  despair.  Levy  had  to  shake  hands  for 
Mr.  Egerton,  with  a rapidity  that  took  away  his 
breath.  He  longed  to  Blink  away — longed  to  get 
at  L’Estrange,  whom  he  supposed  would  be  as 
wroth  at  this  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  as  him- 
self. But  how,  as  Egerton ’s  representative,  es- 
cape from  the  continuous  gripes  of  those  homy 
hands  ? Besides,  there  stood  the  parish  pump, 
right  in  face  of  the  booth,  and  some  huge  trucu- 
lent-looking Yellows  loitered  round  it,  as  if  ready 
to  pounce  on  him  the  instant  he  quitted  Jiis  pres- 
ent sanctuary.  Suddenly  the  crowd  round  the 
booth  receded — Lord  L’Estrange’s  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  spot,  and  Harley,  stepping  from  it,  as- 
sisted out  of  the  vehicle  an  old,  gray-headed, 
paralytic  man.  The  old  man  stared  round  him, 
and  nodded  smilingly  to  the  mob.  44  I’m  here 
— I’m  come ; I’m  but  a poor  creature,  but  I’m  a 
good  Blue  to  the  last !” — “Old  John  Avenel — fine 
old  John!”  cried  many  a voice. 

And  John  Avenel,  still  leaning  on  Harley’s 
arm,  tottered  into  the  booth,  and  plumped  for 
“Egerton.” 

“Shake  hands,  father,”  said  Dick,  bending 
forward,  44  though  you’ll  not  vote  for  me.” 

“ I was  a Blue  before  you  were  bom,”  answered 
the  old  man,  tremulously.  “But  I wish  you 
success  all  the  same,  and  God  bless  you,  my  boy.” 

Even  the  poll-clerks  were  touched ; and  when 
Dick,  leaving  his  place,  was  seen  by  the  crowd 
assisting  Lord  L’Estrange  to  place  poor  John 
again  in  the  carriage— that  picture  of  family  love 
in  the  midst  of  political  difference — of  the  pros- 
perous, wealthy,  energetic  son,  who,  as  a boy, 
had  played  at  marbles  in  the  very  kennel,  and 
who  had  risen  in  life  by  his  own  exertions,  and 
was  now  virtually  M.P.  for  his  native  town — 
tending  on  the  broken-down  aged  father,  whom 
even  the  interests  of  a son  he  was  so  proud  of 
oould  not  win  from  the  colors  which  he  associated 
with  truth  and  rectitude — had  such  an  effect 


upon  the  rudest  of  the  mob  there  present,  that 
you  might  have  heard  a pin  fall — till  the  carriage 
drove  away  back  to  John’s  humble  home,  and 
then  there  rose  such  a tempest  of  huzzas  1 John 
Avenel’s  vote  for  Egerton  gave  another  turn  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  memorable  election.  As 
yet  Avenel  was  ahead  of  Audley ; but  a plumper 
in  favor  of  Egerton  from  Avenel’s  own  father,  set 
an  example  and  gave  an  excuse  to  many  a Blue 
who  had  not  yet  voted,  and  could  not  prevail  on 
himself  to  split  his  vote  between  Dick  and  Aud- 
ley j and,  therefore,  several  leading  tradesmen, 
who,  seeing  that  Egerton  was  safe,  had  previous- 
ly resolved  not  to  vote  at  all,  came  up  in  the  last 
hour,  plumped  for  Egerton,  and  carried  him  to 
the  head  of  the  poll ; so  that  poor  John,  whose 
vote,  involving  that  of  Mark  Fairfield,  had  secured 
the  first  opening  in  public  life  to  the  young  ambi- 
tion of  the  unknown  son-in-law,  still  contributed  to 
connect  with  success  and  triumph,  but  also  with 
sorrow,  and,  it  may  be,  with  death,  the  names 
of  the  high-bom  Egerton  and  the  humble  Avenel. 

The  great  town-clock  strikes  the  hour  of  four ; 
the  returning  officer  declares  the  poll  closed ; the 
formal  announcement  of  the  result  will  be  made 
later.  But  all  the  town  knows  that  Audley 
Egerton  and  Richard  Avenel  are  the  members  for 
Lansmere.  And  flags  stream,  and  drums  beat, 
and  men  shake  each  other  by  the  hand  heartily; 
and  there  is  talk  of  the  chairing  to-morrow ; and 
the  public-houses  are  crowded;  and  there  is  an 
indistinct  hubbub  in  street  and  alley,  with  sudden 
bursts  of  uproarious  shouting ; and  the  clouds  to 
the  west  look  red  and  lurid  round  the  sun,  which 
has  gone  down  behind  the  church  tower — behind 
the  yew  trees  that  overshadow  the  quiet  grave 
of  Nora  Avenel. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Amidst  the  darkening  shadows  of  twilight, 
Randal  Leslie  walked  through  Lansmere  Park 
toward  the  house.  He  had  slunk  away  before 
the  poll  was  closed— crept  through  by-lanes,  and 
plunged  amidst  the  leafless  copses  of  the  Earl’s 
stately  pasture-grounds.  Amidst  the  bewilder- 
ment of  his  thoughts — at  a loss  to  conjecture  how 
this  strange  mischance  had  befallen  him — inclined 
to  ascribe  it  to  Leonard’s  influence  over  Avenel 
— but  suspecting  Harley,  and  half  doubtful  of 
Baron  Levy,  he  sought  to  ascertain  what  fault 
of  judgment  he  himself  had  committed — what 
wile  he  had  forgotten — what  thread  in  his  web 
bad  he  left  ragged  and  incomplete.  He  could 
discover  none.  His  ability  seemed  to  him  unim- 
peachable— totus,  teres,  atque  rot  undue.  And 
then  there  came  across  his  breast  a sharp  pang 
— sharper  than  that  of  baffled  ambition — the  feel- 
ing that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  bubbled,  and 
betrayed.  For  so  vital  a necessity  to  all  living 
men  is  truth,  that  the  vilest  traitor  feels  amazed 
and  wronged — feels  the  pillars  of  the  world  shaken 
when  treason  recoils  on  himself.  44  That  Richard 
Avenel,  whom  I trusted,  could  so  deceive  me!” 
murmured  Randal,  and  his  lip  quivered. 

He  was  still  in  the  midst  of  the  park,  when  a 
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man  with  a yellow  cockade  in  hie  hat,  and  run- 
ning fast  from  the  direction  of  the  town,  overtook 
him  with  a letter,  on  delivering  which,  the  mes- 
senger waiting  for  no  answer,  hastened  back  the 
way  he  had  come.  Randal  recognized  Avenel’s 
hand  on  the  address — broke  the  seal,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

(“  Private  and  Confidential.) 

44  Dear  Leslie — Don’t  be  down-hearted — you 
will  know  to-night  or  to-morrow  why  I have  had 
cause  to  alter  my  opinion  as  to  the  Right  Hon- 
orable ; and  you  will  see  that  1 could  not,  as  a 
Family  Man,  act  otherwise  than  I have  done. 
Though  I have  not  broken  my  word  to  you — for 
you  remember  that  all  the  help  i promised  was 
dependent  on  my  own  resignation,  and  would  go 
for  nothing  if  Leonard  resigned  instead — yet  I 
(eel  you  must  think  yourself  rather  bamboozled. 
But  1 have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  you,  from  a 
sense  of  Family  Duty,  as  you  will  soon  acknowl- 
edge. My  own  nephew  is  sacrificed  also ; and  I 
have  sacrificed  my  own  concerns,  which  require 
the  whole  man  of  me  for  the  next  year  or  two  at 
Screwstown.  So  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat, 
though  you  may  think  you  are  set  adrift  by  your- 
self. But  1 don’t  mean  to  stay  in  Parliament. 
1 shall  take  the  Chiitem  Hundreds,  pretty  con- 
siderable soon.  And  if  you  keep  well  with  the 
Blues,  I’ll  do  my  best  with  the  Yellows  to  let  you 
walk  over  the  course  in  my  stead.  For  1 don’t 
think  Leonard  will  want  to  stand  again.  And  so 
a word  to  the  wise — and  you  may  yet  be  member 
for  Lane  mere. — R.  A.” 

In  this  letter,  Randal,  despite  all  his  acuteness, 
could  not  detect  the  honest  compunction  of  the 
writer.  He  could  at  first  only  look  at  the  worst 
side  of  human  nature,  and  fancy  that  it  was  a 
paltry  attempt  to  stifle  his  just  anger  and  insure 
his  discretion.  But  on  second  thoughts,  it  struck 
him  that  Dick  might  very  naturally  be  glad  to  be 
released  to  his  mill,  and  get  quid  pro  quo  out  of 
Randal,  under  the  comprehensive  title — “ repay- 
ment of  expenses.”  Perhaps  Dick  was  not  sorry 
to  wait  until  Randal’s  marriage  gave  him  the 
means  to  make  the  repayment.  Nay,  perhaps 
Randal  had  been  thrown  over  for  the  present,  in 
order  to  wring  from  him  better  terms  in  a single 
election.  Thus  reasoning,  he  took  comfort  from 
his  belief  in  the  mercenary  motives  of  another. 
True,  it  might  be  but  a short  disappointment. 
Before  the  next  Parliament  was  a month  old,  he 
might  yet  take  his  seat  in  it  as  member  for  Lans- 
raere.  But  all  would  depend  on  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress ; he  must  hasten  that. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  necessary  to  knit  and  gather 
up  all  his  thought,  courage,  and  presence  of  mind. 
How  he  shrunk  from  return  to  Lansmere  House 
— from  facing  Egerton,  Harley — all.  But  there 
was  no  choice.  He  would  have  to  make  it  up 
with  the  Blues — to  defend  the  course  he  had 
adopted  in  the  Committee-room.  There,  no 
doubt,  was  Squire  Hazeldean  awaiting  him  with 
the  purchase-money  for  the  lands  of  Rood — there 


was  the  Duke  di  Serrano  restored  to  wealth  and 
honor — there  was  his  promised  bride,  the  great 
heiress,  on  whom  depended  all  that  could  raise 
the  needy  gentleman  into  wealth  and  position. 
Gradually,  with  the  elastic  temper  that  is  essen- 
tial to  a systematic  schemer,  Randal  Leslie 
plucked  himself  from  the  pain  of  brooding  over  a 
plot  that  was  defeated,  to  prepare  himself  for  con- 
summating those  that  yet  seemed  so  near  success. 
After  all,  should  he  fail  in  regaining  Egerton’s 
favor,  Egerton  was  of  use  no  more.  He  might 
rear  his  head,  and  face  out  what  some  might  call 
44  ingratitude,”  provided  he  could  but  satisfy  the 
Blue  Committee.  Dull  dogs,  how  could  he  fail 
to  do  that  1 He  could  easily  talk  over  the  Machia- 
vellian sage.  He  should  have  small  difficulty  in 
explaining  all  to  the  content  of  Audley’s  distant 
brother,  the  Squire.  Harley  alone — but  Levy 
had  so  positively  assured  him  that  Harley  was 
not  sincerely  anxious  for  Egerton ; and  as  to  tbs 
more  important  explanation  relative  to  Peschiera^ 
surely  what  had  satisfied  Violante’s  father,  ought 
to  satisfy  a man  who  had  no  peculiar  right  to  de- 
mand explanations  at  all;  and  if  these  explana- 
tions did  not  satisfy,  the  onus  to  disprove  them 
must  rest  with  Harley ; and  who  or  what  could 
contradict  Randal’s  plausible  assertions — asser- 
tions, in  support  of  which  he  himself  could  sum- 
mon a witness,  in  Baron  Levy  ? Thus  nerving 
himself  to  all  that  could  task  his  powers,  Randal 
Leslie  crossed  the  threshold  of  Lansmere  House, 
and  in  the  ball  he  found  the  Baron  awaiting  him. 

Levy. — 44  I can’t  account  for  what  has  gone 
so  cross  in  this  confounded  election.  It  is  L‘Ea- 
trange  that  puzzles  me;  but  1 know  that  he 
hates  Egerton.  I know  that  he  will  prove  that 
hate  by  one  mode  of  revenge,  if  he  has  lost  it  in 
another.  But  it  is  well,  Randal,  that  you  are 
secure  of  Hazeldean’s  money  and  the  rich  heir- 
ess’s hand;  otherwise—” 

44  Otherwise,  what?” 

44 1 should  wash  my  hands  of  you,  mon  cAery 
for  in  spite  of  all  your  cleverness,  and  all  I have 
tried  to  do  for  you,  somehow  or  other  1 begin  to 
suspect  that  your  talents  will  never  secure  your 
fortune.  A carpenter’s  son  beats  you  in  publie 
speaking,  and  a vulgar  mill-owner  tricks  you  in 
private  negotiation.  Decidedly,  as  yet,  Randal 
Leslie,  you  are— a failure.  And,  as  you  so  ad- 
mirably said, 4 a man  from  whom  we  have  nothing 
to  hope  or  fear,  we  must  blot  out  of  the  map  of 
the  future.’  ” 

Randal’s  answer  was  cut  short  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  groom  of  the  chambers. 

44  My  lord  is  in  the  saloon,  and  requests  yon 
and  Mr.  Leslie  will  do  him  the  honor  to  join  him 
there.  ” The  two  gentlemen  followed  the  servant 
up  the  broad  stairs. 

The  saloon  formed  the  centre  room  of  the  suite 
of  apartments.  From  its  size,  it  was  rarely 
used  save  on  state  occasions.  It  had  the  chilly 
and  formal  aspect  of  rooms  reserved  for  ceremony. 

Riccabocca,  Viol  ante,  Helen,  Mr.  Dale,  Squif* 
Hazeldean,  and  Lord  L’Estrange  were  grouped 
together  by  the  oold  Florentine  marble  table,  not 
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littered  with  books  and  female  work,  and  the 
endearing  .signs  of  habitation,  that  give  a living 
smile  to  the  face  of  home  ; nothing  thereon  save 
a great  silver  candelabrum,  that  scarce  lighted 
the  spacious  room,  and  brought  out  the  portraits 
on  the  walls  as  a part  of  the  assembly,  looking, 
as  portraits  do  look,  with  searching,  curious  eyes 
Upon  every  eye  that  turns  to  them. 

But  as  soon  as  Randal  entered,  the  Squire  de- 
tached himself  from  the  group,  and,  coming  to 
the  defeated  candidate,  shook  hands  with  him 
heartily. 

u Cheer  up,  my  boy,  ’tis  no  shame  to  be  beat- 
en. Lord  L’Estrange  says  you  did  your  best  to 
win,  and  man  can  do  no  more.  And  I’m  glad, 
Leslie,  that  we  don’t  meet  for  our  little  business 
till  the  election  is  over;  for  after  annoyance, 
something  pleasant  is  twice  as  acceptable. — I’ve 
the  money  in  my  pocket.  Hush — and  I say,  my 
dear  boy,  I can  not  find  out  where  Frank  is,  but 
it  is  really  all  off  with  that  foreign  woman— eh  ?” 

“ Yes,  indeed,  sir,  I hope  so.  I’ll  talk  to  you 
about  it  when  we  can  be  alone.  We  may  slip 
away  presently,  I trust.” 

“i’ll  tell  you  a secret  scheme  of  mine  and 
Harry’s,”  said  the  Squire,  in  a still  lower  whis- 
per, “we  must  drive  that  marchioness,  or  what- 
ever she  is,  out  of  the  boy’s  head,  and  put  a 
pretty  English  girl  into  it  instead.  That  will 
aettle  him  in  life  too.  And  I must  try  and 
kwallow  that  bitter  pill  of  the  pott-obit.  Harry 
makes  worse  of  it  than  I do,  and  is  so  hard  on 
the  poor  fellow,  that  I’ve  been  obliged  to  take 
his  part.  I’ve  no  idea  of  being  under  petticoat 
government — it  is  not  the  way  with  the  Hazel- 
deans.  Well,  but  to  come  back  to  the  point — 
whom  do  you  think  I mean  by  the  pretty  girl  ?” 

“Miss  Sticktorights  !” 

“Zounds,  no  ! — your  own  little  sister,  Randal. 
Sweet  pretty  face.  Harry  liked  her  from  the  first, 
and  then  you’ll  be  Frank’s  brother,  and  your  sound 
head  and  good  heart  will  keep  him  right.  And 
as  you  are  going  to  be  married  too  (you  must  tell 
me  all  about  that  later),  why,  we  shall  have  two 
marriages,  perhaps,  in  the  family  in  the  same  day.” 

Randal’s  hand  grasped  the  Squire’s,  and  with 
an  emotion  of  human  gratitude — for  we  know  that, 
hard  to  all  else,  he  had  natural  feelings  for  his 
fallen  family ; and  his  neglected  sister  was  the  one 
being  on  earth  whom  he  might  almost  be  said  to 
love.  With  all  his  intellectual  disdain  for  honest 
aimple  Frank,  he  knew  no  one  in  the  world  with 
whom  his  young  sister  could  be  more  secure  and 
happy.  Transferred  to  the  roof,  and  improved  by 
the  active  kindness  of  Mrs.  Hazeldean— blest  in 
the  manly  affection  of  one  not  too  refined  to  cen- 
■ure  her  own  deficiencies  of  education — what  more 
could  he  ask  for  his  sister,  as  he  pictured  her  to 
himself,  with  her  hair  hanging  over  her  ears,  and 
her  mind  running  into  seed  over  some  trashy  novel. 
But  before  he  could  reply,  Violante’s  father  came 
to  add  his  own  philosophical  consolations  to  the 
Squire’s  downright  comfortings. 

Who  could  ever  count  ou  popular  caprice? 
The  wise  of  all  ages  had  despised  it.  In  that  re- 


spect, Horace  and  Machiavel  were  of  the  same 
mind,  &c.,  &c.  “ But,”  said  the  Duke,  with  em- 
phatic kindness,  “perhaps  your  very  misfortune 
here  may  serve  you  elsewhere.  The  female  heart 
is  prone  to  pity,  and  ever  eager  to  comfort.  Be- 
sides, if  I am  recalled  to  Italy,  you  will  have  lei- 
sure to  come  with  us,  and  see  the  land  where  of 
all  others  ambition  can  be  most  readily  forgotten, 
even  (added  the  Italian  with  a sigh)  even  by  her 
own  sons  I” 

Thus  addressed  by  both  Hazeldean  and  the 
Duke,  Randal  recovered  his  spirits.  It  was  clear 
that  Lord  L’Estrange  had  not  conveyed  to  them 
any  unfavorable  impression  of  his  conduct  in  the 
Committee-room.  While  Randal  had  been  thus 
engaged,  Levy  had  made  his  way  to  Harley,  who 
retreated  with  the  Baron  into  the  bay  of  the  great 
window. 

“ Well,  my  lord,  do  you  comprehend  this  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Richard  Avenel  ? He  secure 
Egerton’s  return! — he  !” 

“ What  so  natural,  Baron  Levy— his  own  bro- 
ther-in-law?” 

The  Baron  started,  and  turned  very  pale. 

“But  how  did  he  know  that?  1 never  told 
him.  I meant,  indeed — ” 

“Meant,  perhaps,  to  shame  Egerton’s  pride  at 
the  last,  by  publicly  declaring  his  marriage  with 
a shop-keeper’s  daughter.  A very  good  revenge 
still  left  to  you  ; but  revenge  for  what?  A word 
with  you,  now,  Baron,  that  our  acquaintance  is 
about  to  close  forever.  You  know  why  I have 
cause  for  resentment  against  Egerton.  1 do  but 
suspect  yours,  will  you  make  it  clear  to  me?” 

“My  lord,  my  lord,”  faltered  Baron  Levy.  “I 
too  wooed  Nora  Avenel  as  my  wife;  1 too  had  a 
happier  rival  in  the  haughty  worldling  who  did 
not  appreciate  his  own  felicity ; 1 too— in  a word, 
some  women  inspire  an  affection  that  mingles 
with  the  entire  being  of  a man,  and  is  fused  with 
all  the  currents  of  his  life-blood.  Nora  Avenel 
was  one  of  those  women.” 

Harley  was  startled.  This  burst  of  emotion 
from  a man  so  corrupt  and  cynical,  arrested  even 
the  scorn  ho  felt  for  the  usurer.  Levy  soon  re- 
covered himself.  “ But  our  revenge  is  not  baffled 
yet.  Egerton,  if  not  already  in  my  power,  is  still 
in  yours.  His  election  may  save  him  from  ar- 
rest, but  the  law  has  other  modes  of  public  ex- 
posure and  effectual  ruin.” 

“ For  the  knave,  yes — as  I intimated  to  you  in 
your  own  house — you  who  boast  of  your  love  to 
Nora  Avenel,  and  know  in  your  heart  that  you 
were  her  destroyer— you  who  witnessed  her  mar- 
riage, and  yet  dared  to  tell  her  that  she  was  dis- 
honored !” 

“ My  lord — I— how  could  you  know — I mean, 
how  think  that — that — ” faltered  Levy,  aghast. 

“ Nora  Avenel  has  spoken  from  her  grave,”  re- 
plied Harley,  solemnly.  “ Learn,  that  wherever 
man  commits  a crime,  Heaven  finds  a witness!” 

“ It  is  on  me,  then,”  said  Levy,  wrestling 
against  a superstitious  thrill  at  his  heart — “ on  me 
that  you  now  concentre  your  vengeance;  and  I 
must  meet  it  as  1 may.  But  I have  fulfilled  my 
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part  of  our  compact.  I have  obeyed  you  im- 
plicitly— and — '* 

w I will  fulfill  my  part  of  our  bond,  and  leave 
you  undisturbed  in  your  wealth.” 

“ I knew  I might  trust  to  your  Lordship’s  hon- 
or,” exclaimed  the  usurer,  in  servile  glee. 

“ And  this  vile  creature  nursed  the  same  pas- 
sions as  myself ; and  but  yesterday  we  were  part- 
ners in  the  same  purpose,  and  influenced  by  the 
■ame  thought,”  muttered  Harley  to  himself. 
“ Yes,”  he  said  aloud,  “ I dare  not,  Baron  Levy, 
constitute  myself  your  judge.  Pursue  your  own 
path — all  roads  meet  at  last  before  the  common 
tribunal.  But  you  are  not  yet  released  from  our 
compact;  you  must  do  some  good  in  spite  of 
yourself.  Look  yonder,  where  Randal  Leslie 
stands,  smiling  secure,  between  the  two  dangers 
he  has  raised  up  for  himself.  And  as  Randal  Les- 
lie himself  has  invited  me  to  be  his  judge,  and 
you  are  aware  that  he  cited  yourself  this  very  day 
as  his  witness,  here  I must  expose  the  guilty — for 
here  the  innocent  still  live,  and  need  defense.” 

Harley  turned  away,  and  took  his  place  by  the 
table.  “ I have  wished,”  said  he,  raising  his 
voice,  44  to  connect  with  the  triumph  of  my  ear- 
liest and  dearest  friend  the  happiness  of  others  in 
whose  welfare  I feel  an  interest.  To  you,  Alphon- 
so,  Duke  of  Serrano,  1 now  give  this  dispatch, 
received  last  night  by  a special  messenger  from 

the  Prince  Von , announcing  your  restoration 

to  your  lands  and  honors.” 

The  Squire  stared  with  open  mouth.  44  Rickey- 
boekey  a duke?  Why,  Jemima’s  a duchess! 
Bless  me,  she  is  actually  crying!”  And  his  good 
heart  prompted  him  to  run  to  his  cousin  and  cheer 
her  up  a bit. 

Violante  glanced  at  Harley,  and  flung  herself 
on  her  father's  breast.  Randal  involuntarily  rose, 
and  moved  to  the  Duke's  chair. 

u And  you,  Mr.  Randal  Leslie,”  continued  Har- 
ley, “ though  you  have  lost  your  election,  see 
before  you  at  this  moment  such  prospects  of 
wealth  and  happiness,  that  I shall  only  have  to 
offer  you  congratulations  to  which  those  that  greet 
Mr.  And  ley  Egerton  would  appear  lukewarm  and 
insipid,  provided  you  prove  that  you  have  not 
forfeited  the  right  to  claim  that  promise  which  the 
Duke  di  Serrano  has  accorded  to  the  suitor  of  his 
daughter's  hand.  Some  doubts  resting  on  my 
mind,  you  have  volunteered  to  dispel  them.  1 
have  the  Duke’s  permission  to  address  to  you  a 
few  questions,  and  1 now  avail  myself  of  your  offer 
to  reply  to  them.” 

“Now — and  here,  my  lord?”  said  Randal, 
glancing  round  the  room,  as  if  deprecating  the 
presence  of  so  many  witnesses. 

“Now — and  here.  Nor  are  those  present  so 
strange  to  your  explanations  as  your  question 
would  imply.  Mr.  Hazeldean,  it  so  happens  that 
much  of  what  I shall  say  to  Mr.  Leslie  concerns 
your  son.” 

Randal's  countenance  fell.  An  uneasy  tremor 
now  seized  him. 

My  son !— Frank?  Oh  then,  of  course  Ran- 
d ad  will  speak  out.  Speak,  my  boy !” 


Randal  remained  silent.  The  Duke  looked  at 
his  working  face,  and  drew  away  his  chair. 

44  Young  man,  can  you  hesitate  ?”  said  he.  44  A 
doubt  is  expressed  which  involves  your  honor.” 

44  ’Sdeath !”  cried  the  Squire,  also  gazing  on 
Randal’s  cowering  eye  and  quivering  lip— What 
are  you  afraid  of?” 

44  Afraid !’  ’ said  Randal,  forced  into  speech,  and 
with  a hollow  laugh — 44  Afraid  ? — I ? What  of? 
I was  only  wondering  what  Lord  L' Estrange  could 
mean.” 

44 1 will  dispel  that  wonder  at  once.  Mr.  Ha- 
zeldean, your  son  displeased  you  first  by  his  pro- 
posals of  marriage  to  the  Marchesa  di  Negra 
against  your  consent;  secondly,  by  a post-obit 
bond  granted  to  Baron  Levy.  Did  you  understand 
from  Mr.  Randal  Leslie  that  he  had  opposed  or 
favored  the  said  marriage — that  he  had  counte- 
nanced or  blamed  the  said  post-obit  ?” 

“ Why,  of  course,”  cried  the  Squire,  44  that  he 
had  opposed  both  the  one  and  the  other.” 

44  Is  it  so,  Mr.  Leslie  ?” 

44  My  lord — I — I — my  affection  for  Frank,  and 
my  esteem  for  his  respected  father — I — I — ” (He 
nerved  himself,  and  went  on  with  firm  voice.) 
“ Of  course,  I did  all  I could  to  dissuade  Frank ; 
and  as  to  the  post-obit , I know  nothing  about  it.” 

44  So  much  at  present  for  this  matter.  I pass 
on  to  the  graver  one,  that  affects  your  engage- 
ment with  the  Duke  di  Serrano's  daughter.  I 
understand  from  you,  Duke,  that  to  save  your 
daughter  from  the  snares  of  Count  di  Peschiera, 
and  in  the  belief  that  Mr.  Leslie  shared  in  your 
dread  of  the  Count's  designs,  you,  while  in  exile 
and  in  poverty,  promised  to  that  gentleman  your 
daughter's  hand?  When  the  probabilities  of  re- 
storation to  your  principalities  seemed  well-nigh 
certain,  you  confirmed  that  promise  on  learning 
from  Mr.  Leslie  that  he  had,  however  ineffective- 
ly, struggled  to  preserve  your  heiress  from  a per- 
fidious snare.  Is  it  not  so  ?” 

44 Certainly;  had  I succeeded  to  a throne,  I 
could  not  recall  the  promise  that  I had  given  in 
penury  and  banishment — I could  not  refuse  to 
him  who  would  have  sacrificed  worldly  ambition 
in  wedding  a penniless  bride,  the  reward  of  his 
own  generosity.  My  daughter  subscribes  to  my 
views.” 

Violante  trembled,  and  her  hands  were  locked 
together,  but  her  gaze  was  fixed  on  Harley. 

Mr.  Dale  wiped  his  eyes,  and  thought  of  the 
poor  refugee  feeding  on  minnows,  and  preserving 
himself  from  debt  among  the  shades  of  the  Casino. 

“Your  answer  becomes  you,  Duke,”  resumed 
Harley.  44  But  should  it  be  proved  that  Mr.  Les- 
lie, instead  of  wooing  the  Princess  for  herself 
actually  calculated  on  the  receipt  of  money  for 
transferring  her  to  Count  Peschiera — instead  of 
saving  her  from  the  dangers  you  dreaded,  actually 
suggested  the  snare  from  which  she  was  delivered 
— would  you  still  deem  your  honor  engaged  to-—” 

4i  Such  a villain  ! No,  surely  not!”  exclaimed 
the  Duke.  44  But  this  is  a groundless  hypothesis  1 
Speak,  Randal.” 

44  Lord  L' Estrange  can  not  insult  me  by  deem- 
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ing  it  otherwise  than  a groundless  hypothesis,77 
said  Randal,  striving  to  rear  his  head. 

“I  understand,  then,  Mr.  Leslie,  that  you 
scornfully  reject  such  a supposition?77 

“Scornfully — yes.  And,77  continued  Randal, 
advancing  a step,  “ since  the  supposition  has  been 
made,  1 demand  from  Lord  L’Estrange,  as  his 
equal  (for  all  gentlemen  are  equals  where  honor 
is  to  be  defended  at  the  cost  of  life),  either  instant 
retractation  or  instant  proof.77 

“ That’s  the  first  word  you  have  spoken  like  a 
man,77  cried  the  Squire.  “ I have  stood  my  ground 
myself  for  a less  cause.  I have  had  a ball  through 
my  right  shoulder.77 

“Your  demand  is  just,77  said  Harley,  unmoved. 
“ I can  not  give  the  retractation — I will  produce 
the  proof.77 

He  rose,  and  rang  the  bell ; the  servant  enter- 
ed, received  his  whispered  order,  and  retired. 
There  was  a pause  painful  to  all.  Randal,  how- 
ever, ran  over  in  his  fearful  mind  what  evidence 
could  be  brought  against  him — and  foresaw  none. 
The  folding  doors  of  the  saloon  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  servant  announced — 

The  Count  di  Peschieea. 

A bombshell  descending  through  the  roof  could 
not  have  produced  a more  startling  sensation. 
Erect,  bold,  with  all  the  imposing  effect  of  his 
form  and  bearing,  the  Count  strode  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ring ; and,  after  a slight  bend  of  haughty 
courtesy,  which  comprehended  all  present,  reared 
up  his  lofty  head,  and  looked  round,  with  calm  in 
his  eye  and  a curve  on  his  lip — the  self-assured, 
magnificent,  high-bred  Daredevil. 

“ Monsieur  le  Due,77  said  the  Count  in  English, 
turning  toward  his  astounded  kinsman,  and  in  a 
voice  that,  slow,  clear,  and  firm,  seemed  to  fill  the 
room,  “ I returned  to  England  on  the  receipt  of 
a letter  from  my  Lord  L’Estrange,  and  with  a 
view,  it  is  true,  of  claiming  at  his  hands  the  satis- 
faction which  men  of  our  birth  accord  to  each 
other,  where  affront,  from  what  cause  soever,  has 
been  given  or  received.  Nay,  fair  kinswoman” 
—and  the  Count,  with  a slight  but  grave  smile, 
bowed  to  Violante,  who  had  uttered  a faint  cry — 
“ that  intention  is  abandoned.  If  1 have  adopted 
too  lightly  the  old  courtly  maxim,  that 1 all  strat- 
agems are  fair  in  love,’  I am  bound  also  to  yield 
to  my  Lord  L’Estrange’s  arguments,  that  the 
counter-stratagems  must  be  fair  also.  And,  after 
all,  it  becomes  me  better  to  laugh  at  my  own 
sorry  figure  in  defeat,  than  to  confess  myself 
gravely  mortified  by  an  ingenuity  more  success- 
ful than  my  own.”  The  Count  paused,  and  his 
eye  lightened  with  sinister  fire,  which  ill  suited 
the  raillery  of  his  tone  and  the  polished  ease  of  his 
bearing.  “ Ma foi /”  he  continued,  “it  is  per- 
mitted me  to  speak  thus,  since  at  least  1 have 
given  proofs  of  my  indifference  to  danger,  and  my 
good  fortune  when  exposed  to  it.  Within  the  last 
six  years,  I have  had  the  honor  to  fight  nine 
duels,  and  the  regret  to  wound  five,  and  dismiss 
from  the  world  four,  as  gallant  and  worthy  gen- 
tlemen as  ever  the  sun  shone  upon.77 


“ Monster  1”  faltered  the  Parson. 

The  Squire  stared  aghast,  and  mechanically 
rubbed  the  shoulder  which  had  been  lacerated  by 
Captain  Dashmore’s  bullet.  Randal’s  pale  face 
grew  yet  more  pale,  and  the  eye  he  had  fixed 
upon  the  Count’s  hardy  visage  quailed  and  fell. 

“But,”  resumed  the  Count,  with  a graceful 
wave  of  the  hand,  “ I have  to  thank  my  Lord 
L’Estrange  for  reminding  me  that  a man  whose 
courage  is  above  suspicion  is  privileged  not  only 
to  apologize  if  he  has  injured  another,  but  to 
accompany  apology  with  atonement.  Duke  of 
Serrano,  it  is  for  that  purpose  that  I am  here. 
My  lord,  you  have  signified  your  wish  to  ask  me 
some  questions  of  serious  import  as  regards  the 
Duke  and  his  daughter— I will  answer  them 
without  reserve.” 

“ Monsieur  le  Comte”  said  Harley,  “availing 
myself  of  your  courtesy,  I presume  to  inquire  who 
informed  you  that  this  young  lady  was  a guest 
under  my  father’s  roof?” 

“My  informant  stauds  yonder — Mr.  Randal 
Leslie.  And  I call  upon  Baron  Levy  to  confirm 
my  statement.” 

“ It  is  true,77  said  the  Baron,  slowly,  and  as  if 
overmastered  by  the  tone  and  mien  of  an  im- 
perious chieftain. 

There  came  a low  sound  like  a hiss  from  Ran- 
dal’s livid  lips. 

“And  was  Mr.  Leslie  acquainted  with  your 
project  for  securing  the  person  and  hand  of  your 
young  kinswoman  ?” 

“ Certainly — and  Baron  Levy  knows  it.”  The 
Baron  bowed  assent.  “Permit  me  to  add — for 
it  is  due  to  a lady  nearly  related  to  myself — that 
it  was,  as  I have  since  learned,  certain  erroneous 
representations  made  to  her  by  Mr.  Leslie,  which 
alone  induced  that  lady,  after  my  own  arguments 
had  failed,  to  lend  her  aid  to  a project  which 
otherwise  she  would  have  condemned  as  strongly 
as,  Duke  di  Serrano,  I now  with  unfeigned  sin- 
cerity do  myself  condemn  it.” 

There  was  about  the  Count,  as  he  thus  spoke, 
so  much  of  that  personal  dignity  which,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  imposes  for  the  moment 
upon  human  judgment — a dignity  so  supported 
by  the  singular  advantages  of  his  superb  stature, 
his  handsome  countenance,  his  patrician  air,  that 
the  Duke,  moved  by  his  good  heart,  extended  his 
hand  to  the  perfidious  kinsman,  and  forgot  all  the 
Machiavellian  wisdom  which  should  have  told 
him  how  little  a man  of  the  Count’s  hardened 
profligacy  was  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any 
purer  motives,  whether  to  frank  confession  or  to 
manly  repentance.  The  Count  took  the  hand 
thus  extended  to  him,  and  bowed  his  face  per- 
haps to  conceal  the  smile  which  would  have  be- 
trayed his  secret  soul.  Randal  still  remained 
mute  and  pale  as  death.  His  tongue  clove  to  his 
mouth.  He  felt  that  all  present  were  shrinking 
from  his  side.  At  last,  with  a violent  effort,  he 
faltered  out,  in  broken  sentences — 

“A  charge  so  sudden  may  well — may  well 
confound  me.  But — but — who  can  credit  it? 
Both  the  law  and  common  sense  presuppose 
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some  motive  for  a criminal  action  ; what  could 
be  my  motive  here  ? I — myself  the  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  the  Duke’s  daughter — I betray  her ! 
Absurd — absurd.  Duke— Duke,  I put  it  to  your 
own  knowledge  of  mankind — who  ever  goes 
thus  against  his  own  interest — and— and  his 
own  heart  ?” 

This  appeal,  however  feebly  made,  was  not 
without  effeot  on  the  philosopher.  “That  is 
true,”  said  the  Duke,  dropping  his  kinsman’s 
hand ; “ I see  no  motive.” 

“ Perhaps,”  said  Harley,  “ Baron  Levy  may 
here  enlighten  us.  Do  you  know  of  any  motive 
of  self-interest  that  could  have  actuated  Mr.  Leslie 
in  assisting  the  Count’s  schemes  ?” 

Levy  hesitated.  The  Count  took  up  the  word. 
11  Pardieu  /”  said  he,  in  his  clear  tone  of  determ- 
ination and  will — “ Pardieu/  I can  have  no 
doubt  thrown  on  my  assertion,  least  of  all  by 
those  who  know  of  its  truth ; and  I call  upon 
you,  Baron  Levy,  to  state  whether,  in  case  of  my 
marriage  with  the  Duke’s  daughter,  I had  not 
agreed  to  present  my  sister  with  a sum,  to  which 
she  alleged  some  ancient  claim,  which  would 
have  passed  through  your  hands?” 

“ Certainly,  that  is  true,”  said  the  Baron. 

u And  would  Mr.  Leslie  have  benefited  by  any 
portion  of  that  sum  ?” 

Levy  paused  again. 

“ Speak,  sir,”  said  the  Count,  frowning. 

“The  fact  is,”  said  the  Baron,  “that  Mr. 
Leslie  was  anxious  to  oomplete  a purchase  of 
certain  estates  that  had  once  belonged  to  his 
family,  and  that  the  Count's  marriage  with  the 
ngnorina,  and  his  sister’s  marriage  with  Mr. 
Hazeldean,  would  have  enabled  me  to  accom- 
modate Mr.  Leslie  with  a loan  to  effect  that  pur- 
chase.” 

“ What!  whatl”  exclaimed  the  Squire,  hastily 
buttoning  his  breast  pocket  with  one  hand,  while 
he  seized  Randal’s  arm  with  the  other — “my 
son’s  marriage  ! You  lent  yourself  to  that,  too  ? 
Don’t  look  so  like  a lashed  hound  1 Speak  out 
like  a man,  if  man  you  be !” 

“ Lent  himself  to  that,  my  good  sir !”  said  the 
Count.  “ Do  you  suppose  that  the  Marchesa  di 
Negra  could  have  condescended  to  an  alliance 
with  a Mr.  Hazeldean — ” 

“ Condescended ! — a Hazeldean  of  Hazeldean !” 
exclaimed  the  Squire,  turning  fiercely,  and  half 
choked  with  indignation. 

“Unless,”  continued  the  Count,  imperturba- 
bly, “ she  had  been  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  do  that  said  Mr.  Hazeldean  the  honor  to  ac- 
cept a pecuniary  accommodation,  which  she  had 
no  other  mode  to  discharge.  And  here,  sir,  the 
family  of  Hazeldean,  1 am  bound  to  say,  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Leslie ; for  it  was 
he  who  most  forcibly  represented  to  her  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  me»alliance  ; and  it  was  he,  I 
believe,  who  suggested  to  my  friend,  the  Baron, 
the  mode  by  which  Mr.  Hazeldean  was  best 
enabled  to  afford  the  accommodation  my  sister 
deigned  to  accept.” 

“ Mode  1 — the  post-obit/"  ejaculated  the  Squire, 


relinquishing  his  hold  of  Randal,  to  lay  his  gripe 
upon  Levy. 

The  Baron  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Any 
friend  of  Mr.  Frank  Hazeldean 5 a would  have  reo- 
ommended  the  same  as  the  most  economical 
mode  of  raising  money.” 

Parson  Dale,  who  had  at  first  been  more 
shocked  than  any  one  present  at  these  gradual 
revelations  of  Randal’s  treachery,  now  turning 
his  eyes  toward  the  young  man,  was  so  seized 
with  commiseration  at  Randal’s  face,  that  he 
| laid  his  hand  on  Harley’s  arm,  and  whispered 
him,  “ Look,  look  at  that  countenance ! — and 
one  so  young ! Spare  him,  spare  him  !” 

“Mr.  Leslie,”  said  Harley,  in  softened  tones, 
“ believe  me,  that  nothing  short  of  justice  to  tiie 
Duke  di  Serrano — j ustice  even  to  my  young  friend, 
Mr.  Hazeldean,  has  compelled  me  to  this  pain- 
ful duty.  Here  let  all  inquiry  terminate.” 

“And,”  said  the  Count,  with  exquisite  blan<L 
ness,  “since  I have  been  informed  by  my  Lord 
L’Estrange,  that  Mr.  Leslie  has  represented  as 
a serious  act  on  his  part,  that  personal  challenge 
to  myself,  which  I understood  was  but  a pleas- 
ant and  amicable  arrangement  in  a part  of  our 
baffled  scheme — let  me  assure  Mr.  Leslie,  that 
if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  the  regret  that  I now 
express  for  the  leading  share  I have  taken  in 
these  disclosures,  I am  wholly  at  Mr.  Leslie’s 
service.” 

“Peace,  homicide,”  cried  the  Parson,  shud- 
dering ; and  he  glided  to  the  side  of  the  detected 
sinner,  from  whom  all  else  had  recoiled  in  loatlw 
ing. 

Craft  against  craft,  talent  against  talent,  trea- 
son against  treason — in  all  this  Randal  Leslie 
would  have  risen  superior  to  Giulio  di  Peschiera. 
But  what  now  crushed  him,  was  not  the  superior 
intellect — it  was  the  sheer  brute  power  of  au- 
dacity and  nerve.  Here  stood  the  careless,  un- 
blushing villain,  making  light  of  his  guilt,  car- 
rying ifc  away  from  disgust  itself,  with  resolute 
look,  and  front  erect.  There  stood  the  abler, 
subtler,  profounder  criminal — cowering,  abject, 
pitiful ; the  power  of  mere  intellectual  knowledge 
shivered  into  pieces  against  the  brazen  metal 
with  which  the  accident  of  constitution  often 
arms  some  ignobler  nature. 

The  contrast  was  striking,  and  implied  that 
truth  so  universally  felt,  yet  so  little  acknowl- 
edged in  actual  life,  that  men  with  superior  force 
of  character  can  subdue  and  paralyze  those  far 
superior  to  themselves  in  ability  and  intelligence. 
It  was  that  force  which  made  Peschiera  Randal’s 
master — nay,  the  very  physical  attributes  of  the 
Count,  his  very  voice  and  form,  his  bold  front  and 
unshrinking  eye,  overpowered  the  acuter  mind  of 
the  refining  schemer,  as  in  a popular  assembly 
some  burly  clown  cowes  into  timorous  silence 
every  dissentient  sage.  But  Randal  turned  in 
sullen  impatience  from  the  Parson’s  whisper,  that 
breathed  comfort  or  urged  repentance;  and  at 
length  said,  with  clearer  tones  than  he  had  yet 
mustered — 

“ It  is  not  a personal  conflict  with  the  Count 
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di  Peschiera  that  can  vindicate  my  honor ; and  I 
disdain  to  defend  myself  against  the  accusations 
of  a usurer,  and  of  a man  who—” 

“ Monsieur !”  said  the  Count,  drawing  himself 
up. 

“ A man  who,”  persisted  Randal,  though  he 
trembled  visibly,  M by  his  own  confession,  was 
himself  guilty  of  all  the  schemes  in  which  he 
would  represent  me  as  his  accomplice,  and  who 
now,  not  clearing  himself  would  yet  convict  an- 
other— ” 

“ Cher  petit  Monsieur  /”  said  the  Count,  with 
his  grand  air  of  disdain,  “ when  men  like  me 
make  use  of  men  like  you,  we  reward  them  for  a 
service  if  rendered,  or  discard  them  if  the  serv- 
ice be  not  done;  and,  if  I condescend  to  con- 
fess and  apologize  for  any  act  I have  committed, 
surely  Mr.  Randal  Leslie  might  do  the  same  with- 
out disparagement  to  his  dignity.  But  I should 
never,  sir,  have  taken  the  trouble  to  appear 
against  you,  had  you  not,  as  I learn,  pretended 
to  the  hand  of  the  lady  whom  I had  hoped,  with 
less  presumption,  to  call  my  bride ; and  in  this, 
how  can  I tell  that  you  have  not  tricked  and  be- 
trayed me  ? Is  there  any  thing  in  our  past  ac- 
quaintance that  warrants  me  to  believe  that,  in- 
stead of  serving  me,  you  sought  but  to  serve 
yourself?  Be  that  as  it  may,  I had  but  one 
mode  of  repairing  to  the  head  of  my  house  the 
wrongs  I have  done  him — and  that  was  by  saving 
his  daughter  from  a derogatory  alliance  with  an 
impostor  who  had  abetted  my  schemes  for  hire, 
and  who  now  would  filch  for  himself  their  fruit.” 

“Duke !”  exclaimed  Randal. 

The  Duke  turned  his  back.  Randal  extended 
his  hands  to  the  Squire.  “Mr.  Hazledean — 
what?  you,  too,  condemn  me,  and  unheard!” 

“Unheard! — zounds,  no!  If  you  have  any 
thing  to  say,  speak  truth,  and  shame  the  devil.” 

“I  abet  Frank’s  marriage! — I sanction  the 
post-obit/ — Oh!”  cried  Randal,  clinging  to  a 
Straw,  “if  Frank  himself  were  but  here !” 

Harley’s  compassion  vanished  before  this  sus- 
tained hypocrisy.  “You  wish  for  the  presence 
of  Frank  Hazeldean.  It  is  just.  Mr.  Dale,  you 
may  now  leave  that  young  man’s  side,  and  in 
your  stead  place  there  Frank  Hazeldean  himself. 
He  waits  in  the  next  room — summon  him.” 

At  these  words,  the  Squire  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice — “ Frank  ! Frank ! — my  son ! my  poor 
■on !” — and  rushed  from  the  apartment  through 
the  door  toward  which  Harley  had  pointed. 

This  cry  and  this  action  gave  a sudden  change 
to  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  and  for  a moment 
Randal  himself  was  forgotten.  The  young  man 
seized  that  moment.  Reprieved,  as  it  were,  from 
the  glare  of  contemptuous,  accusing  eyes — slowly 
he  crept  to  the  door,  slowly  and  noiselessly  as  the 
riper,  when  it  is  wounded,  drops  its  crest  and 
glides  writhing  through  the  grass.  Levy  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  threshold,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear — 

“I  could  not  help  it — you  would  have  done 
the  same  by  me.  You  see  you  have  failed  in 
•very  thing ; and  when  a man  fails  completely, 


we  both  agree  that  we  must  give  him  up  alto- 
gether.” 

Randal  said  not  a word,  and  the  Baron  marked 
his  shadow  fall  on  the  broad  stairs,  stealing  down, 
down,  step  after  step,  till  it  faded  from  the  stones. 

“But  he  was  of  some  use,”  muttered  Levy. 
“His  treachery  and  his  exposure  will  gall  the 
childless  Egerton.  Some  little  revenge  still !” 

The  Count  touched  the  arm  of  the  musing 
usurer — 

“ /’at  bien  joue  mon  role,  n'est  ce  pas  ?” — (I 
have  well  played  my  part,  have  I not  ?) 

“Your  part ! Ah ! but,  my  dear  Count,  I do 
not  quite  understand  it.” 

“ Ma  foi — you  are  passably  dull.  I had  just 
been  landed  in  France,  when  a letter  from  L ’Es- 
trange reached  me.  It  was  couched  as  an  invi- 
tation, which  I interpreted  to— the  duello.  Such 
invitations  I never  refuse.  I replied.  I came 
hither— took  my  lodgings  at  an  inn.  My  lord 
seeks  me  last  night.  I begin  in  the  tone  you  may 
suppose.  Pardieuf  he  is  clever,  milord / He 

shows  me  a letter  from  the  Prince  Yon , Al- 

phonso’s  recall,  my  own  banishment.  He  places 
before  me,  but  with  admirable  suavity,  the  option 
of  beggary  and  ruin,  or  an  honorable  claim  on 
Alphonso’s  gratitude.  And  as  for  that  petit 
Monsieur , do  you  think  I could  quietly  contem- 
plate my  own  tool’s  enjoyment  of  all  I had  lost 
myself?  Nay,  more,  if  that  young  Harpagon 
were  Alphonso’s  son-in-law,  could  the  Duke  have 
a whisperer  at  his  ear  more  fatal  to  my  own  in- 
terests ? To  be  brief^  I saw  at  a glance  my  beet 
course.  I have  adopted  it.  The  difficulty  was 
— to  extricate  myself  as  became  a man  1 de  sang 
et  de  feu.'  If  I have  done  so,  congratulate  me. 
Alphonso  has  taken  my  hand,  and  I now  leave  it 
to  him — to  attend  to  my  fortunes,  and  clear  up 
my  repute.” 

“If  you  are  going  to  London,”  said  Levy, 
“ my  Carriage,  ere  this,  must  be  at  the  door,  and 
I shall  be  proud  to  offer  you  a seat,  and  converse 
with  you  on  your  prospects.  But,  peste  / man 
cher , your  fall  has  been  from  a great  height,  and 
any  other  man  would  have  broken  his  bones.” 

“Strength  is  ever  light,”  said  the  Coun^ 
smiling;  “and  it  does  not  fall;  it  leaps  down, 
and  rebounds.” 

Levy  looked  at  the  Count,  and  blamed  himself 
for  having  disparaged  Peschiera  and  overrated 
Randal. 

While  this  conference  went  on,  Harley  was  by 
Violante’s  side. 

“I  have  kept  my  promise  to  you,”  said  he, 
with  a kind  of  tender  humility.  “Are  you  still 
so  severe  on  me?” 

“ Ah !”  answered  Violante,  gazing  on  his  noble 
brow,  with  all  a woman’s  pride  in  her  eloquent, 
admiring  eyes — “I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Dale 
that  you  have  achieved  a conquest  over  yourself, 
which  makes  me  ashamed  to  think  that  1 pre- 
sumed to  doubt  how  your  heart  would  speak 
when  a moment  of  wrath  (though  of  wrath  so 
just)  had  passed  away.” 

“ No,  Violante— do  not  acquit  me  yet;  witness 
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my  revenge  (for  I have  not  forgone  it),  and  then 
let  my  heart  speak,  and  breathe  its  prayer  that 
the  angel  voice,  which  it  now  beats  to  hear,  may 
still  be  its  guardian  monitor.” 

“What  is  this!”  cried  an  amazed  voice;  and 
Harley,  turning  round,  saw  that  the  Duke  was 
by  his  side ; and,  glancing  with  ludicrous  surprise, 
now  to  Harley,  now  to  Violante,  u Am  I to  under- 
stand that  you — ” 

“ Have  freed  you  from  one  suitor  for  this  dear 
hand,  to  become,  myself,  your  petitioner !” 

“ Corpo  di  Bacco  /”  cried  the  sage,  almost  em- 
bracing Harley,  “this,  indeed,  is  joyful  news. 
But  I must  not  again  make  a rash  pledge — not 
again  force  my  child’s  inclinations.  And  Vio- 
lante, you  see,  is  running  away.  The  Duke 
stretched  out  his  arm,  and  detained  his  child. 
He  drew  her  to  his  breast,  and  whispered  in  her 
ear.  Violante  blushed  crimson,  and  rested  her 
head  on  his  shoulder.  Harley  eagerly  pressed 
forward.” 

M There,”  said  the  Duke,  joining  Harley’s  hand 
with  his  daughter’s — “ 1 don’t  think  I shall  hear 
any  more  of  the  convent ; but  any  thing  of  this 
sort  I never  suspected.  If  there  be  a language 
in  the  world  for  which  there  is  no  lexicon  or 
grammar,  it  is  that  which  a woman  thinks  in, 
but  never  speaks.” 

44  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  language  spoken  in 
Paradise,”  said  Harley. 

44  In  the  dialogue  between  Eve  and  the  serpent 
— yes,”  quoth  the  incorrigible  sage.  “But  who 
comes  here?— our  friend  Leonard.” 

Leonard  now  entered  the  room ; but  Harley 
could  scarcely  greet  himv  before  he  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  Count. 

44  Milord said  Peschiera,  beckoning  him  aside, 
44 1 have  fulfilled  my  promise,  and  I will  now 
leave  your  roof.  Baron  Levy  returns  to  London, 
and  offers  me  a seat  in  his  carriage,  which  is  al- 
ready, I believe,  at  your  door.  The  Duke  and 
his  daughter  will  readily  forgive  me,  if  I do  not 
ceremoniously  bid  them  farewell.  In  our  altered 
positions,  it  does  not  become  me  too  intrusively 
to  claim  kindred ; it  became  me  only  to  remove, 
as  I trust  I have  done,  a barrier  against  the  claim  ; 
if  you  approve  my  conduct,  you  will  state  your 
own  opinion  to  the  Duke.”  With  a profound  sal- 
utation the  Count  turned  to  depart ; nor  did  Har- 
ley attempt  to  stay  him,  but  attended  him  down 
the  stairs  with  polite  formality. 

“Remember  only,  my  lord,  that  I solicit  no- 
thing. I may  allow  myself  to  accept.  Voila 
/out.”  He  bowed  again,  with  the  inimitable 
gTace  of  the  old  regime , and  stepped  into  the 
Baron’s  traveling-carriage. 

Levy,  who  had  lingered  behind,  paused  to  ac- 
cost L‘ Estrange. 

“Your  lordship  will  explain  to  Mr.  Egerton 
how  his  adopted  son  deserved  his  esteem,  and  re- 
paid his  kindness.  For  the  rest,  though  you  have 
bought  up  the  more  pressing  and  immediate  de- 
mands on  Mr.  Egerton,  I fear  that  even  your  for- 
tune will  not  enable  you  to  clear  those  liabilities, 
which  will  leave  him  perhaps  a pauper  1” 
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“Baron  Levy,”  said  Harley,  abruptly,  “if  I 
have  forgiven  Mr.  Egerton,  can  not  you  too  for- 
give? Me  he  has  wronged — you  have  wronged 
him,  and  more  foully.” 

“ No,  my  lord,  I can  not  forgive  him.  You  he 
has  never  humiliated — you  he  has  never  employed 
for  his  wants,  and  scorned  as  his  companion 
You  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  start  in  life 
with  one  whose  fortunes  were  equal  to  your  own, 
whose  talents  were  not  superior.  Look  you,  Lord 
L’Estrange — in  spite  of  this  difference  between 
me  and  Egerton,  that  he  has  squandered  the  wealth 
that  he  gained  without  effort,  while  I have  con- 
verted the  follies  of  others  into  my  own  ample 
revenues — the  spendthrift  in  his  penury  has  the 
respect  and  position  which  millions  can  not  be- 
stow upon  me.  You  would  say  that  I am  an 
usurer,  and  he  is  a statesman.  But  do  you  know 
what  I should  have  been  had  1 not  been  bom  the 
natural  son  of  a peer  ? Can  you  guess  what  I 
should  have  been  if  Nora  Avenel  had  been  my 
wife  ? The  blot  on  my  birth,  and  the  blight  on 
my  youth — and  the  knowledge  that  he  who  was 
rising  every  year  into  the  rank  which  entitled 
him  to  reject  me  as  a guest  at  his  table — he 
whom  the  world  called  the  model  of  gentlemen— 
was  a coward  and  a liar  to  the  friend  of  his  youth  : 
all  this  made  me  look  on  the  world  with  contempt; 
and  despising  Audley  Egerton,  1 yet  hated  him 
and  envied.  You,  whom  he  wronged,  streteh 
your  hand  as  before  to  the  great  statesman ; from 
my  touch  you  would  shrink  as  pollution.  My 
lord,  you  may  forgive  him  whom  you  love  and 
pity;  I can  not  forgive  him  whom  I scorn  and 
envy.  Pardon  my  prolixity.  I now  quit  your 
house.” 

The  Baron  moved  a step— then,  turning  back, 
said  with  a withering  sneer: 

“ But  you  will  tell  Mr.  Egerton  how  I helped 
to  expose  the  son  he  adopted ! I thought  of  the 
childless  man  when  your  lordship  imagined  1 was 
but  in  fear  of  your  threats.  Ha ! ha  1 — that  will 
sting.” 

The  Baron  gnashed  his  teeth  as,  hastily  enter- 
ing the  carriage,  he  drew  down  the  blinds — the 
post-boys  cracked  their  whips,  and  the  wheels 
rolled  away. 

“Who  can  judge,”  thought  Harley,  “through 
what  modes  retribution  comes  home  to  the  breast  ? 
That  man  is  chastised  in  his  wealth— ever  gnaw- 
ed by  desire  for  that  which  his  wealth  can  not 
buy !”  He  roused  himself,  cleared  his  brow,  as 
from  a thought  that  darkened  and  troubled;  and, 
entering  the  saloon,  passed  his  hand  upon  Leon- 
ard’s shoulder,  and  looked,  rejoicing,  into  the 
poet’s  mild,  honest,  lustrous  eyes.  “ Leonard,” 
said  he,  gently.  “ your  hour  is  come  at  last.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Audley  Egerton  was  alone  in  his  apartment. 
A heavy  sleep  had  come  over  him,  shortly  after 
Harley  and  Randal  had  left  the  house  in  the  early 
morning;  and  that  sleep  continued  till  late  in 
the  day.  All  the  while  the  town  of  Lansinere 
had  been  distracted  in  his  cause — all  the  while 
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so  many  tumultuous  passions  had  run  riot  in  the 
contest  that  was  to  close  or  re-open,  for  the  states- 
man’s ambition,  the  Janus  gates  of  political  war 
— the  object  of  so  many  fears  and  hopes,  schemes 
and  counter-schemes,  had  slumbered  heavily  as 
an  infant  in  the  cradle.  He  woke  but  in  time  to 
receive  Harley’s  dispatch,  announcing  the  success 
of  his  election;  and  adding,  “Before  the  night 
you  shall  embrace  your  son.  Do  not  join  us  be- 
low when  I return.  Keep  calm — we  will  come 
to  you.” 

In  fact,  though  not  aware  of  the  dread  nature 
of  Audley’s  complaint,  with  its  warning  symp- 
toms, Lord  L’Estrange  wished  to  spare  to  his 
friend  the  scene  of  Randal’s  exposure. 

On  the  receipt  of  that  letter  Egerton  rose.  At 
the  prospect  of  seeing  his  son — Nora’s  son — the 
very  memory  of  his  disease  vanished.  The  poor, 
weary,  over-labored  heart  indeed  beat  loud,  and 
with  many  a jerk  and  spasm.  He  heeded  it  not. 
The  victory,  that  restored  him  to  the  sole  life  for 
which  he  had  hitherto  cared  to  live,  was  clean 
forgotten.  Nature  claimed  her  own — claimed  it 
in  scorn  of  death,  and  in  oblivion  of  renown. 

There  sate  the  man,  dressed  with  his  habitual 
precision ; the  black  coat,  buttoned  across  the  broad 
breast ; his  countenance,  so  mechanically  habit- 
uated to  calm  self-control,  still  revealing  little  of 
emotion,  though  the  sickly  flush  came  and  went 
on  the  bronzed  cheek,  and  the  eye  watched  the 
hand  of  the  clock,  and  the  ear  hungered  for  a 
foot-tread  along  the  corridor.  At  length  the 
sound  was  heard — steps — many  steps.  He  sprung 
to  his  feet — he  stood  on  the  hearth.  Was  the 
hearth  to  be  solitary  no  more  ? Harley  entered 
first.  Egerton’s  eyes  rested  on  him  eagerly  for  a 
moment,  and  strained  onward  across  the  threshold. 
Leonard  came  next — Leonard  Fairfield,  whom  he 
had  seen  as  his  opponent  1 He  began  to  suspect 
— to  conjecture — to  see  the  mother’s  tender  eyes 
in  the  son’s  manly  face.  Involuntarily  he  opened 
his  arms ; but,  Leonard  remaining  still,  let  them 
fall  with  a deep  sigh,  and  fancied  himself  de- 
ceived. 

“ Friend,”  said  Harley,  “ I give  to  you  a son 
proved  in  adversity,  and  who  has  fought  his  own 
way  to  fame.  Leonard,  in  the  man  to  whom  I 
prayed  you  to  sacrifice  your  own  ambition— of 
whom  you  have  spoken  w'ith  such  worthy  praise 
— whose  career  of  honor  you  have  promoted — and 
whose  life,  unsatisfied  by  those  honors,  you  will 
soothe  with  your  filial  love — behold  the  husband 
of  Nora  Avenel ! Kneel  to  your  father ! 0 Aud- 
ley,  embrace  your  son  !” 

“ Here — here,”  exclaimed  Egerton,  as  Leonard 
bowed  his  knee — “here  to  my  heart!  Look  at 
me  with  those  eyes! — kindly,  forgivingly;  they 
are  your  mother’s!”  His  proud  head  sunk  on 
his  son’s  shoulder 

“ But  this  is  not  enough,”  said  Harley,  leading 
Helen,  and  placing  her  by  Leonard’s  side.  “ You 
must  open  your  heart  foi  more.  Take  into  its 
folds  my  sweet  ward  and  daughter.  What  is  a 
home  without  the  smile  of  woman  ? They  have 


loved  each  other  from  children.  Audley,  yours 
be  the  hand  to  join — yours  be  the  lips  that  bless.” 

Leonard  started  anxiously.  “ Oh,  sir ! — oh,  my 
father ! — this  generous  sacrifice  may  not  be  ; for 
he — he  who  has  saved  me  for  this  surpassing  joy 
— he  too  loves  her!” 

“Nay,  Leonard,”  said  Harley,  smiling,  “I  am 
not  so  neglectful  of  myself.  Another  home  woos 
you,  Audley.  He  whom  you  long  so  vainly  sought 
to  reconcile  to  life,  exchanging  mournful  dreams 
for  happy  duties — he,  too,  presents  you  to  his 
bride.  Love  her  for  my  sake — for  your  own.  She 
it  is,  not  I,  who  presides  over  this  hallowed  re- 
union. But  for  her,  I should  have  been  a blinded, 
vindictive,  guilty,  repentant  man;  and — ” Vio- 
lante’s  soft  hand  was  on  his  lips. 

“ Thus,”  said  the  Parson,  with  mild  solemnity, 
“ man  finds  that  the  Saviour’s  precepts,  4 Let  not 
the  sun  go  down  upon  thy  wrath,’  and  c Love  one 
another,’  are  clews  that  conduct  us  through  the 
labyrinth  of  human  life,  when  the  schemes  of 
fraud  and  hate  snap  asunder,  and  leave  us  lost 
amid  the  maze.” 

Egerton  reared  his  head,  as  if  to  answer  * and 
ail  present  were  struck  and  appalled  by  the  sud- 
den change  that  had  come  over  his  countenance. 
There  was  a film  upon  the  eye— a shadow  on  the 
aspect ; the  words  failed  his  lips — he  sunk  on  the 
seat  beside  him.  The  left  hand  rested  droopingly 
upon  the  piles  of  public  papers  and  official  docu- 
ments, and  the  fingers  played  with  them,  as  the 
bed-ridden  dying  sufferer  plays  with  the  coverlid 
he  will  soon  exchange  for  the  winding-sheet.  But 
his  right  hand  seemed  to  feel,  as  through  the  dark, 
for  the  recovered  son ; and  having  touched  what 
it  sought,  feebly  drew  Leonard  near  and  nearer. 
Alas ! that  blissful  private  life — that  close  cen- 
tre round  the  core  of  being  in  the  individual  man 
— so  long  missed  and  pined  for — slipped  from  him, 
as  it  were,  the  moment  it  re-appeared ; hurried 
away,  as  the  circle  on  the  ocean,  which  is  scarce 
seen  ere  it  vanishes  amid  infinity.  Suddenly  both 
hands  were  still ; the  head  fell  back.  Joy  had  burst 
asunder  the  last  ligaments,  so  fretted  away  in 
unrevealing  sorrow.  Afar,  their  Bound  borne  into 
that  room,  the  joy  bells  were  pealing  triumph ; 
mobs  roaring  out  huzzas ; the  weak  cry  of  John  Av- 
enel might  be  blent  in  those  shouts,  as  the  drunken 
zealots  reeled  by  his  cottage  door,  and  startled 
the  screaming  ravens  that  wheeled  round  the  hol- 
low oak.  The  boom  which  is  sent  from  the  waves 
on  the  surface  of  life,  while  the  deeps  are  so  noise- 
less in  their  march,  was  borne  on  the  wintry  air 
into  the  chamber  of  the  statesman  it  honored,  and 
over  the  grass  sighing  low  upon  Nora’s  grave. 
But  there  was  one  in  the  chamber,  as  in  the  grave 
for  whom  the  boom  on  the  wave  had  no  sound, 
and  the  march  of  the  deep  had  no  tide.  Amid 
promises  of  home,  and  union,  and  peace,  and  fame, 
Death  strode  into  the  household  ring,  and,  seating 
itself,  calm  and  still,  looked  life-like ; warm  hearts 
throbbing  round  it;  lofty  hopes  fluttering  upward; 
Love  kneeling  at  its  feet;  Religion,  with  lifted 
finger,  standing  by  its  Bide. 
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FINAL  CHAPTER. 

Scene. — the  hall  in  the  old  tower  of  cap- 
tain ROLAND  CAXTON. 

u But  you  have  not  done  ?”  said  Augustine 
Caxton. 

Pisistratus. — 44  What  remains  to  do  ?” 

Mr.  Caxton.  — “What!  — why,  the  Final 
Chapter  J — the  last  news  you  can  give  us  of  those 
whom  you  have  introduced  to  our  liking  or  dislike. ' ’ 

Pisistratus. — “ Surely  it  is  more  dramatic  to 
close  the  work  with  a scene  that  completes  the 
main  design  of  the  plot,  and  leave  it  to  the  pro- 
phetic imagination  of  all  whose  flattering  curiosity 
is  still  not  wholly  satisfied,  to  trace  the  streams 
of  each  several  existence,  when  they  branch  off 
again  from  the  lake  in  which  their  waters  con- 
verge, and  by  which  the  sibyl  has  confirmed 
and  made  clear  the  decree,  that  4 Conduct  is 
Fate.’  ” 

Mr.  Caxton. — 44 More  dramatic,  I grant;  but 
you  have  not  written  a drama.  A novelist  should 
be  a comfortable,  garrulous,  communicative,  gos- 
siping fortune-teller;  not  a grim,  laconical,  orac- 
ular sibyl.  I like  a novel  that  adopts  all  the  old- 
fashioned  customs  prescribed  to  its  art  by  the 
rales  of  the  Masters,  more  especially  a novel  which 
you  style  4 My  Novel’  par  emphasis.” 

Captain  Roland. — 44  A most  vague  and  im- 
practicable title,  4 My  Novel.’  It  must  really  be 
changed  before  the  work  goes  in  due  form  io  the 
public.” 

Mr.  Squills. — 44  Certainly  the  present  title  can 
not  be  even  pronounced  by  many  without  inflicting 
a shock  upon  their  nervous  system.  Do  you  think, 
for  instance,  that  my  friend  Lady  Priscilla  Graves 
— who  is  a great  novel  reader  indeed,  but  holds  all 
female  writers  unfeminine  deserters  to  the  stand- 
ard of  man— could  ever  come  out  with 4 Pray,  sir, 
have  you  had  time  to  look  at — My  Novel  ?’  She 
would  rather  die  first.  And  yet  to  be  silent  al- 
together on  the  latest  acquisition  to  the  circu- 
lating libraries,  would  bring  on  a functional  de- 
rangement of  her  ladyship’s  organs  of  speech.  Or 
how  could  pretty  Miss  Dulcet — all  sentiment,  it 
is  true,  but  all  bashful  timidity — appall  Captain 
Smirke  from  proposing,  with, 4 Did  not  you  think 
the  Parson’s  sermon  a little  too  dry  in  4 My 
Novel  ?’  It  will  require  a face  of  brass,  or  at 
least  a long  course  of  citrate  of  iron,  before  a re- 
spectable lady  or  unassuming  young  gentleman, 
with  a praper  dread  of  being  taken  for  scribblers, 
could  electrify  a social  circle  with,  4 The  reviewers 
don’t  do  justice  to  the  excellent  things  in — My 
Novel.’  ” 

Captain  Roland. — 44  Awful  consequences,  in- 
deed, may  arise  from  the  mistakes  such  a title 
gives  rise  to ; Counselor  Digwell,  for  instance — 
a lawyer  of  literary  tastes,  but  whose  career  at 
the  bar  was  long  delayed  by  an  unjust  suspicion 
among  the  attorneys  that  he  had  written  a 4 Phi- 
losophical Essay’ — imagine  such  a man  excusing 
himself  for  being  late  at  a dinner  of  big  wigs, 
with,  4 1 could  not  get  away  from — My  Novel.’ 
It  would  be  his  professional  ruin ! I am  not  fond 
of  lawyers  in  general,  but  still  I would  not  be  a 


party  to  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of 
those  with  a family  ; and  Digwell  has  children 
—the  tenth  an  innocent  baby  in  arms.” 

Mr.  Caxton. — 44  As  to  Digwell  in  particular, 
and  lawyers  in  general,  they  are  too  accustomed 
to  circumlocution,  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
danger  your  kind  heart  apprehends,  but  I allow 
that  a Bhy  scholar  like  myself,  or  a grave  college 
tutor,  might  be  a little  put  to  the  blush  if  he  were 
to  blurt  forth  inadvertently  with,  4 Don  t waste 
your  time  over  trash  like — My  Novel.’  And  that 
thought  presents  to  us  another  and  more  pleasing 
view  of  this  critical  question.  The  title  you  con- 
demn places  the  work  under  universal  protection. 
Lives  there  a man  or  a woman,  so  dead  to  self- 
love  as  to  say,  4 What  contemptible  stuff  is — My 
Novel?’  Would  he  or  she  not  rather  be  impell- 
ed by  that  strong  impulse  of  an  honorable  and 
virtuous  heart,  which  moves  us  to  stand  as  well 
as  we  can  with  our  friends,  to  say,  4 Allow  that 
there  is  really  a good  thing  now  and  then  in — 
My  Novel.*  Moreover,  as  a novel  aspires  to  em- 
brace most  of  the  interests  or  the  passions  that 
agitate  mankind — to  generalize,  as  it  were,  the 
details  of  life  that  come  home  to  us  all — so,  in 
reality,  the  title  denotes  that  if  it  be  such  as  the 
author  may  not  unworthily  call  his  Novel,  it 
must  also  be  such  as  the  reader,  whoever  he  be, 
may  appropriate  in  part  to  himself — representing 
his  own  ideas— expressing  his  own  experience- 
reflecting,  if  not  in  full,  at  least  in  profile,  his 
own  personal  identity.  Thus,  when  we  glance 
at  the  looking-glass  in  another  man’s  room,  our 
likeness  for  the  moment  appropriates  the  mirror; 
and,  according  to  the  humor  in  which  we  are,  or 
the  state  of  our  spirits  and  health,  we  say  to  our- 
selves, 4 Bilious  and  yellow ! — I might  as  well 
take  care  of  my  diet!’  Or,  ‘Well,  I’ve  half  a 
mind  to  propose  to  dear  Jane ; I’m  not  such  an 
ill-looking  dog  as  I thought  for!’  Still,  what- 
ever result  from  that  glance  at  the  mirror,  we 
never  doubt  that  ’tis  our  likeness  we  see ; and 
each  says  to  the  phantom  reflection,  4 Thou  art 
myself,’  though  the  mere  article  of  furniture  that 
gives  the  reflection  belongs  to  another.  It  is  my 
likeness  if  it  be  his  glass.  And  a narrative  that 
is  true  to  the  Varieties  of  Life,  is  every  Man’s 
Novel,  no  matter  from  what  shores,  by  what 
rivers,  by  what  bays,  in  what  pits  were  extracted 
the  sands,  and  the  silex,  the  pearl  ash,  the  nitre 
and  quicksilver,  which  form  its  materials;  no 
matter  who  the  craftsman  who  fashioned  its 
form ; no  matter  who  the  vendor  that  sold,  or 
the  customer  who  bought;  still,  if  I but  recog- 
nize some  trait  of  myself,  ’tis  my  likeness  that 
makes  it  4 My  Novel.’  ” 

Mr.  Squills  (puzzled,  and  therefore  admir- 
ing) . — u Subtle,  sir — very  subtle.  Fine  organ  of 
comparison  in  Mr.  Caxton’s  head,  and  much  call- 
ed into  play  this  evening.” 

Mr.  Caxton  (benignly). — 44  Finally,  the  au- 
thor, by  this  most  admirable  and  much  signify- 
ing title,  dispenses  with  all  necessity  of  preface. 
He  need  insinuate  no  merits — he  need  extenuate 
no  faults . for  by  calling  his  work  thus  curtly. 
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1 My  Novel,’  he  doth  delicately  imply  that  it  is  no 
use  wasting  talk  about  faults  or  merits.” 

Pisistratus  (amazed). — “ How  is  that,  sir?” 

Mr.  Caxton. — 44  What  so  clear?  You  imply 
that,  though  a better  novel  may  be  written  by 
others,  you  do  not  expect  to  write  a novel  to 
which,  taken  as  a novel,  you  would  more  decis- 
ively and  unblushingly  prefix  that  voucher  of 
personal  authorship  and  identity  conveyed  in  the 
monosyllable  4 My.’  And  if  you  have  written 
your  best,  let  it  be  ever  so  bad,  what  can  any 
man  of  candor  and  integrity  require  more  from 
you  ? Perhaps  you  will  say  that,  if  you  had  lived 
two  thousand  years  ago,  you  might  have  called  it 
The  Novel,  or  the  Golden  Novel,  as  Lucius  call- 
ed his  story,  4 The  Ass  anti  Apuleius,  to  distin- 
guish his  own  more  elaborate  ass  from  all  asses 
preceding  it,  called  his  tale  ‘ The  Golden  Ass.’ 
But  living  in  the  present  day,  such  a designation — 
implying  a merit  in  general,  not  the  partial  and 
limited  merit  corresponding  only  with  your  in- 
dividual abilities — would  be  presumptuous  and 
offensive.  True — I here  anticipate  the  observa- 
tion I sec  Squills  is  about  to  make.” 

Squills. — 44 1,  sir  !” 

Mr.  Caxton. — 44  You  would  say  that,  as  Scar- 
ron  called  his  work  of  fiction  4 The  Comic  Novel,’ 
so  Pisistratus  might  have  called  his  4 The  Serious 
Novel,’  or  ‘The  Tragic  Novel.’  But,  Squills,  that 
title  would  not  have  been  inviting  nor  appropri- 
ate, and  would  have  been  exposed  to  comparison 
with  Scarron,  who  being  dead,  is  inimitable. 
Wherefore,  to  put  the  question  on  the  irrefragable 
basis  of  mathematics — wherefore,  as  A B 4 My 
Novel’  is  not  equal  to  BC  ‘ The  Golden  Novel,’ 
nor  to  D E ‘ The  Serious  or  Tragic  Novel,’  it  fol- 
lows that  A B 4 My  Novel’  is  equal  to  4 Pisistratus 
Caxton,’  and  P C 4 Pisistratus  Caxton’  must  there- 
fore be  just  equal,  neither  more  nor  less,  to  A B 
‘My  Novel’ — which  was  to  be  demonstrated.” 
My  father  looked  round  triumphantly,  and  ob- 
serving that  Squills  was  dumbfounded,  and  the 
rest  of  his  audience  posed,  he  added,  mildly  : 

44  And  so  now',  non  quieta  movere , proceed  with 
the  Final  Chapter,  and  tell  us  first  what  became 
of  that  youthful  Giles  Overreach,  who  was  him- 
self his  own  Marrall  ?” 

44  Ay!”  said  the  Captain,  “what  became  of 
Randal  Leslie?  Did  he  repent  and  reform  ?” 

“Nay,”  quoth  my  father,  with  amournful  shake 
of  the  head,  “you  can  regulate  the  warm  tide  of 
wild  passion — you  can  light  into  virtue  the  dark 
errors  of  ignorance ; but  where  the  force  of  the 
brain  does  but  clog  the  free  action  of  the  heart — 
where  you  have  to  deal,  not  with  ignorance  mis- 
led, but  intelligence  corrupted — small  hope  of  re- 
form ; for  reform  here  will  need  reorganization. 
I have  somewhere  read  (perhaps  in  Hebrew  tra- 
dition) that  of  the  two  orders  of  fallen  spirits— the 
Angels  of  Love,  and  the  Angels  of  Knowledge — 
the  first  missed  the  stars  they  had  lost,  and  wan- 
dered back  through  the  darkness,  one  by  one  into 
heaven;  but  the  last,  lighted  on  by  their  own 
lurid  splendors,  said,  “Wherever  ue  go,  there  is 
heaven  !”  And  deeper  and  lower  descending,  lost 


their  shape  and  their  nature,  till,  deformed  ami 
obscene,  the  bottomless  pit  closed  around  them.” 

Mr.  Squills. — “I  should  not  have  thought, 
Mr.  Caxton,  that  a book-man  like  you  would  be 
thus  severe  upon  knowledge.” 

44  Mr.  Caxton  (in  wrath) . — 4 4 Severe  upon  knowl- 
edge ! O Squills — Squills — Squills  ! Knowledge 
perverted,  is  knowledge  no  longer.  Vinegar, 
which,  exposed  to  the  sun,  breeds  small  serpents, 
or  at  best  slimy  eels,  not  comestible,  once  was 
wine.  If  I say  to  my  grandchildren,  4 Don’t  drink 
that  sour  stuff,  which  the  sun  itself  fills  with  rep- 
tiles;’ does  that  prove  me  a foe  to  sound  sherry? 
Squills,  if  you  had  but  received  a scholastic  edu- 
cation, you  would  know  the  wise  maxim  that 
saith,  4 All  things  the  worst  are  corruptions  from 
things  originally  designed  as  the  best.*  Has  not 
freedom  bred  anarchy,  and  religion  fanaticism? 
And  if  I blame  Marat  calling  for  blood,  or  Dom- 
inic racking  a heretic,  am  I severe  on  the  religion 
that  canonized  Francis  de  Sales,  or  the  freedom 
that  immortalized  Thrasybulus  ?” 

Mr.  Squills,  dreading  a catalogue  of  all  the 
saints  in  the  Calendar,  and  an  epitome  of  Ancient 
History,  exclaimed  eagerly — u Enough,  sir — I am 
convinced !” 

Mr.  Caxton. — “Moreover,  I have  thought  it  a 
natural  stroke  of  art  in  Pisistratus,  to  keep  Randal 
Leslie,  in  his  progress  toward  the  rot  of  the  intel- 
lect unwholesomely  refined,  free  from  all  the  sal- 
utary influences  that  keep  ambition  from  settling 
into  egotism.  Neither  in  his  slovenly  home,  nor 
from  his  classic  tutor  at  his  preparatory  school, 
does  he  seem  to  have  learned  any  truths,  religious 
or  moral,  that  might  give  sap  to  fresh  shoots  when 
the  first  rank  growth  was  cut  down  by  the  knife ; 
and  I especially  noted,  as  illustrative  of  Egerton, 
no  less  than  of  Randal,  that  though  the  states- 
man’s occasional  hints  of  advice  to  his  protege  are 
worldly  wise  in  their  way,  and  suggestive  of  honor 
as  befitting  the  creed  of  a gentleman,  they  are  not 
such  as  much  influence  a shrewd  reasoner  like 
Randal,  whom  the  example  of  the  playground  at 
Eton  had  not  served  to  correct  of  the  arid  self- 
seeking,  which  looked  to  knowledge  for  no  object 
but  power.  A man  tempted  by  passions  like 
Audley,  or  seduced  into  fraud  by  a cold  subtle 
spirit  like  Leslie,  will  find  poor  defense  in  the  ele- 
gant precepts,  ‘Remember  to  act  as  a gentleman.' 
Such  moral  embroidery  adds  a beautiful  scarf  to 
one’s  armor ; but  it  is  not  the  armor  itself ! Ten 
o’clock — as  I live — Push  on,  0 Pisistratus ! and 
finish  the  chapter.” 

Mrs.  Caxton  (benevolently). — “Don’t  hurry. 
Begin  with  that  odious  Randal  Leslie,  to  oblige 
your  father ; but  there  are  others  whom  Blanche 
and  I care  much  more  to  hear  about. 

Pisistratus,  seeing  there  is  no  help  for  it,  pro- 
duces a supplementary  manuscript,  which  proves 
that,  whatever  his  doubt  as  to  the  artistic  effect 
of  a Final  Chapter,  he  had  foreseen  that  his  au- 
dience would  not  be  contented  without  one. 

Randal  Leslie,  late  at  noon  the  day  after  he 
quitted  Lansmere  Park,  arrived  on  foot  at  his 
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father’s  house.  He  had  walked  all  the  way,  and 
through  the  solitudes  of  the  winter  night ; but  he 
was  not  sensible  of  fatigue  till  the  dismal  home 
closed  round  him,  with  its  air  of  hopeless  ignoble 
poverty , and  then  he  sunk  upon  the  floor,  feel- 
ing himself  a ruin  amidst  the  ruins.  He  made 
no  disclosure  of  what  had  passed  to  his  relations. 
Miserable  man,  there  was  not  one  to  whom  he 
could  confide,  or  from  whom  he  might  hear  the 
truths  that  connect  repentance  with  consolation  ! 
After  some  weeks  past  in  sullen  and  almost  un- 
broken silence,  he  left  as  abruptly  as  he  had  ap- 
peared, and  returned  to  London.  The  sudden 
death  of  a man  like  Eger  ton  had  even  in  those 
excited  times  created  intense  though  brief  sensa- 
tion. The  particulars  of  the  election  that  had 
been  given  in  detail  in  the  provincial  papers, 
were  copied  into  the  London  journals;  among 
those  details,  Randal  Leslie’s  conduct  in  the  Com- 
mittee-room, with  many  an  indignant  comment 
on  selfishness  and  ingratitude.  The  political 
world  of  all  parties  formed  one  of  those  judg- 
ments on  the  great  man’s  poor  dependent,  which 
fix  a stain  upon  the  character,  and  place  a bar- 
rier in  the  career  of  ambitious  youth.  The  im- 
portant personages  who  had  once  noticed  Ran- 
dal for  Audley's  sake,  and  who  on  their  subse- 
quent and  not  long  deferred  restoration  to  power, 
could  have  made  his  fortune,  passed  him  in  the 
streets  without  a nod.  He  did  not  venture  to  re- 
mind Avenel  of  the  promise  to  aid  him  in  an- 
other election  for  Lansmere,  nor  dream  of  filling 
up  the  vacancy  which  Egerton’s  death  had  cre- 
ated. He  was  too  shrewd  not  to  see  that  all 
hope  of  that  borough  was  over  ; — he  would  have 
been  hooted  in  the  streets  and  pelted  from  the 
hustings.  Forlorn  in  the  vast  metropolis  as 
Leonard  had  once  been,  in  his  turn  he  loitered  on 
the  bridge,  and  gazed  on  the  remorseless  river. 
He  had  neither  money  nor  connections — nothing 
nave  talents  and  knowledge  to  force  his  way 
back  into  the  lofty  world  in  which  all  had  smiled 
on  him  before ; and  talents  and  knowledge,  that 
had  been  exerted  to  injure  a benefactor,  made 
him  but  the  more  despised.  But  even  now, 
Fortune,  that  had  bestowed  on  the  pauper  heir 
of  Rood  advantages  so  numerous  and  so  daz- 
zling, out  of  which  he  had  cheated  himself 
gave  him,  a chance,  at  least,  of  present  independ- 
ence. by  which,  with  patient  toil,  he  might  have 
won,  if  not  to  the  highest  places,  at  least  to 
a position  in  which  he  could  have  forced  the 
world  to  listen  to  his  explanations,  and  perhaps 
receive  his  excuses.  The  £5000  that  Audley 
designed  for  him,  and  which,  in  a private  mem- 
orandum, the  statesman  had  entreated  Harley  to 
see  safely  rescued  from  the  fangs  of  the  law,  were 
made  over  to  Randal  by  Lord  L’Estrange’s  soli- 
citor ; but  this  sum  seemed  to  him  so  small  after 
the  loss  of  such  gorgeous  hopes,  and  the  up-hill 
path  seemed  so  slow  after  such  short  cuts  to 
power,  that  Randal  looked  upon  the  unexpected 
bequest  simply  as  an  apology  for  adopting  no  pro- 
fession. Stung  to  the  quick  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  past  and  his  present  place  in  the  En- 


glish world,  he  hastened  abroad.  There,  whether 
in  distraction  from  thought,  or  from  the  curiosity 
of  a restless  intellect  to  explore  the  worth  of  things 
yet  untried,  Randal  Leslie,  who  had  hitherto  been 
so  dead  to  the  ordinary  amusements  of  youth, 
plunged  into  the  society  of  damaged  gamesters 
and  third-rate  roues.  In  this  companionship  his 
very  talents  gradually  degenerated,  and  their  ex- 
ercise upon  low  intrigues  and  miserable  project* 
but  abased  his  social  character,  till,  sinking  step 
after  step  as  his  funds  decayed,  he  finally  vanished 
out  of  the  sphere  in  which  even  profligates  still 
retain  the  habits,  and  cling  to  the  caste  of  gen- 
tlemen. His  father  died;  the  neglected  property 
of  Rood  devolved  on  Randal ; but  out  of  its  scanty 
proceeds  he  had  to  pay  the  portions  of  his  brother 
and  sister,  and  his  mother’s  jointure ; the  surplus 
left  was  scarcely  visible  in  the  executor’s  account. 
The  hope  of  restoring  the  home  and  fortunes  of 
his  forefathers  had  long  ceased.  What  were  the 
ruined  hall  and  its  bleak  wastes  without  that 
hope  which  had  once  dignified  the  wreck  and  the 
desert  ? He  wrote  from  St.  Petersburg,  ordering 
the  sale  of  the  property.  No  one  great  proprietor 
was  a candidate  for  the  unpromising  investment ; 
it  w'as  sold  in  lots  among  small  freeholders  and 
retired  traders.  A builder  bought  the  Hall  for  its 
materials.  Hall,  lands,  and  name  were  blotted 
out  of  the  map  and  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  widow,  Oliver,  and  Juliet  removed  to  a 
provincial  town  in  another  shire.  Juliet  married 
an  ensign  in  a marching  regiment,  and  died  of 
neglect  after  childbirth.  Mrs.  Leslie  did  not 
long  survive  her.  Oliver  added  to  his  little  for- 
tune by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a retail 
tradesman,  who  had  amassed  a few  thousand 
pounds.  He  set  up  a brewery,  and  contrived  to 
live  without  debt,  though  a large  family,  and  his 
own  constitutional  inertness,  extracted  from  his 
business  small  profits  and  no  savings.  Nothing 
of  Randal  had  been  heard  of  for  years  after  the 
sale  of  Rood,  except  that  he  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence either  in  Australia  or  the  United  States ; 
it  was  not  known  which,  but  presumed  to  be  the 
latter.  Still,  Oliver  had  been  brought  up  with  so 
high  a veneration  of  his  brother’s  talents,  that  he 
cherished  the  sanguine  belief  that  Randal  would 
some  day  appear,  wealthy  and  potent,  like  the 
uncle  in  a comedy ; lift  up  the  sunken  family, 
and  rear  into  graceful  ladies  and  accomplished 
gentlemen  the  clumsy  little  boys  and  the  vulgar 
little  girls  who  now  crowded  round  Oliver’s  din- 
ner-table, with  appetites  altogether  dispropor- 
tjoned  to  the  size  of  the  joints. 

One  winter  day,  when,  from  the  said  dinner- 
table  wife  and  children  had  retired,  and  Oliver 
sate  sipping  his  half-pint  of  bad  port,  and  look- 
ing over  unsatisfactory  accounts,  a thin  terrier, 
lying  on  the  threadbare  rug  by  the  niggard  fire, 
sprang  up  and  barked  fiercely.  Oliver  lifted  his 
dull  blue  eyes,  and  saw  opposite  to  him,  at  the 
window,  a human  face.  The  face  was  pressed 
close  to  the  panes,  and  was  obscured  by  the  haze 
which  the  breath  of  its  lips  drew  forth  from  the 
frosty  rime  that  had  gathered  on  the  glass. 
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Oliver  alarmed  and  indignant,  supposing  this 
intrusive  spectatoi  ol  his  privacy  to  be  some  bold 
and  lawless  tram  per,  stepped  out  of  the  room, 
opened  the  front  door,  and  bade  the  stranger  go 
about  his  business ; while  the  terrier,  still  more 
inhospitably  yelped  and  snapped  at  the  stranger’s 
heels.  Then  a hoarse  voice  said,  “ Don’t  you 
know  me,  Oliver  ? I am  your  brother  Randal ! 
Call  away  your  dog,  and  let  me  in.'’  Oliver 
stared  aghast — he  could  not  believe  his  slow 
senses — he  could  not  recognize  his  brother  in  the 
gaunt,  grim  apparition  before  him.  But,  at 
length,  he  came  forward,  gazed  into  Randal's 
face,  and,  grasping  his  hand  in  amazed  silence, 
led  him  into  the  little  parlor.  Not  a trace  of  the 
well-bred  refinement,  which  had  once  character- 
ized Randal’s  air  and  person,  was  visible.  His 
dress  bespoke  the  last  stage  of  that  terrible  decay 
which  is  significantly  called,  the  “shabby  gen- 
teel.” His  mien  was  that  of  the  skulking,  tim- 
orous, famished  vagabond.  As  he  took  off  his 
greasy  tattered  hat,  he  exhibited,  though  still 
young  in  years,  the  signs  of  premature  old  age. 
His  hair,  once  so  fine  and  silken,  was  of  a harsh 
iron  gray,  bald  in  ragged  patches : his  forehead 
and  visage  were  plowed  into  furrows;  intelli- 
gence was  Btill  in  the  aspect,  but  an  intelligence 
that  instinctively  set  you  on  your  guard — sinister 
— gloomy — menacing. 

Randal  stopped  short  all  questioning.  He 
seized  the  small  modicum  of  wine  on  the  table, 
and  drained  it  at  a draught.  “ Pooh said  he, 
“have  you  nothing  that  warms  a man  better 
than  this?”  Oliver,  who  felt  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  a frightful  dream,  went  to  a cup- 
board, and  took  out  a bottle  of  brandy,  three- 
parts  full.  Randal  snatched  at  it  eagerly,  and 
put  his  lips  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  “Ah,” 
said  he,  after  a short  pause,  “ this  comforts ; now. 
give  me  food.”  Oliver  hastened  himself  to  serve 
his  brother ; in  fact,  he  felt  ashamed  that  even 
the  slip-shod  maid-servant  should  see  his  visitor. 
When  he  returned  with  such  provisions  as  he 
could  extract  from  the  larder,  Randal  was  seated 
by  the  fire,  spreading  over  the  embers  emaciated 
bony  hands,  like  the  talons  of  a vulture. 

He  devoured  the  cold  meat  set  before  him  with 
terrible  voracity,  and  nearly  finished  the  spirits 
left  in  the  bottle ; but  the  last  had  no  effect  in 
dispersing  his  gloom.  Oliver  stared  at  him  in 
fear — the  terrier  continued  to  utter  a low,  sus- 
picious growl. 

“ You  would  know  my  history  ?”  at  length  said 
Randal,  bluntly.  “ It  is  short.  I have  tried  for 
fortune  and  failed — I am  without  a penny  and 
without  a hope.  You  seem  poor — I suppose  you 
can  not  much  help  me.  Let  me  at  least  stay 
with  you  for  a time — I know  not  where  else  to 
look  for  bread  and  for  shelter.” 

Oliver  burst  into  tears,  and  cordially  bade  his 
brother  welcome.  Randal  remained  some  weeks 
at  Oliver’s  house,  never  stirring  out  of  the  doors, 
and  not  seeming  to  notice,  though  he  did  not 
scruple  to  use,  the  new  habiliments  which  Oliver 
procured  ready-made,  and  placed,  without  remark, 


in  his  room  But  his  presence  soon  became  in- 
tolerable to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  oppress- 
ive even  to  its  master.  Randal,  who  had  once 
been  so  abstemious  that  he  had  even  regarded 
the  most  moderate  use  of  wine  as  incompatible 
with  clear  judgment  and  vigilant  observation,  had 
contracted  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits  at  all 
hours  of  the  day ; but  though  they  sometimes  in- 
toxicated him  into  stupor,  they  never  unlocked  his 
heart,  nor  enlivened  his  sullen  mood.  If  he  ob- 
served less  acutely  than  of  old,  he  could  still  conceal 
just  as  closely.  Mrs.  Oliver  Leslie,  at  first  rather 
awed  and  taciturn,  grew  cold  and  repelling,  then 
pert  and  sarcastic,  at  last  undisguisedly  and  vul- 
garly rude.  Randal  made  no  retort;  but  his 
sneer  was  so  galling  that  the  wife  flew  at  once  to 
her  husband  and  declared  that  either  she  or  his 
brother  must  leave  the  house.  Oliver  tried  to 
pacify  and  compromise,  with  partial  success ; and, 
a few  days  afterward,  he  came  to  Randal  and  said, 
timidly,  “ You  see,  my  wife  brought  me  nearly 
all  I possess,  and  you  don’t  condescend  to  make 
friends  with  her.  Your  residence  here  must  be 
as  painful  to  you  as  to  me.  But  I wish  to  see 
you  provided  for ; and  I could  offer  you  something 
—only  it  seems,  at  first  glance  so  beneath — ” 

“ Beneath  what?”  interrupted  Randal,  wither- 
ingly.  “ What  I was — or  what  I am  ? Speak 
out!” 

“ To  be  sure  you  are  a scholar ; and  I’ve  heard 
you  say  fine  things  about  knowledge  and  so  forth ; 
and  you’ll  have  plenty  of  books  at  your  disposal, 
no  doubt ; and  you  are  still  young,  and  may  rise 
—and—” 

“ Hell  and  torments ! Be  quick — say  the  worst 
or  the  best !”  cried  Randal,  fiercely. 

“ Well,  then,”  said  poor  Oliver,  still  trying  to 
soften  the  intended  proposal,  “you  must  know 
that  our  sister’s  husband  was  nephew  to  Dr.  Fel- 
pem,  who  keeps  a very  respectable  school.  He 
is  not  learned  himself,  and  attends  chiefly  lo  arith- 
metic and  book-keeping,  and  such  matters — but 
he  wants  an  usher  to  teach  the  classics ; for  some 
of  the  boys  go  to  college  And  I have  written  to 
him,  just  to  sound — 1 did  not  mention  your  name 
till  I knew  if  you  would  like  it;  but  he  will 
take  my  recommendation.  Board — lodging— fifty 
pounds  a year ; in  short,  the  place  is  yours  if  yon 
like  it.” 

Randal  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  was 
long  before  he  answered.  “Well,  be  it  so;  I 
have  come  to  that.  Ha,  ha!  yes,  knowledge  is 
power !”  he  paused  a few  moments.  “ So  the  old 
Hall  is  razed  to  the  ground,  and  you  are  a trades- 
man in  a small  country  town,  and  my  sister  is 
dead,  and  I henceforth  am — John  Smith ! You 
say  that  you  did  not  mention  my  name  to  the 
school-master — still  keep  it  concealed;  forget 
that  I once  was  a Leslie.  Our  tie  of  brotherhood 
ceases  when  I go  from  your  hearth.  Write,  then, 
to  your  head  master,  who  attends  to  arithmetic, 
and  secure  the  rank  of  his  usher  in  Latin  and 
Greek  for — John  Smith.” 

Not  many  days  afterward,  the  protege  of  Aud- 
ley  Egerton  entered  on  his  duties  as  usher  in  one 
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i hat  he  called  “pleasure !”  There,  too,  the  fiend 
of  jealousy  still  pursues*  him  ; he  prowls  round 
his  demesnes  with  the  haggard  eye  and  furtive 
step  of  a thief ; he  guards  his  wife  as  a prisoner, 
for  she  threatens  every  day  to  escape.  The  life  of 
the  man  who  had  opened  the  prison  to  so  many 
is  the  life  of  a jailer.  His  wife  abhors  him,  and 
does  not  conceal  it ; and  still  slavishly  he  dotes 
<>n  her.  Accustomed  to  the  freest  liberty— de- 
manding applause  and  admiration  as  her  rights 
— wholly  uneducated,  vulgar  in  mind,  coarse  in 
language,  violent  in  temper — the  beautiful  Fury 
he  has  brought  to  his  home  makes  that  home  a 
hell.  Thus,  what  might  seem  to  the  superficial 
most  enviable,  is  to  their  possessor  most  hateful. 
He  dares  not  ask  a soul  to  see  how  he  spends  his 
gold — he  has  shrunk  into  a mean  and  niggardly 
expenditure,  and  complains  of  reverse  and  pov- 
erty, in  order  to  excuse  himself  to  his  wife  for 
debarring  her  of  the  enjoyments  which  she  an- 
ticipated from  the  Money-Bags  she  had  married. 
A vague  consciousness  of  retribution  has  awaken- 
ed remorse,  to  add  to  his  other  stings.  And  the 
remorse  coming  from  superstition,  not  religion — 
sent  from  below,  not  descending  from  above — 
brings  with  it  none  of  the  consolations  of  a gen- 
uine repentance.  He  never  seeks  to  atone — 
never  dreams  of  some  redeeming  good  action. 
His  riches  flow  around  him,  spreading  wider  and 
wider — out  of  his  own  reach. 

The  Count  di  Peschiera  was  not  deceived  in 
the  calculations  which  had  induced  him  to  affect 
repentance,  and  establish  a claim  upon  his  kins- 
man. He  received  from  the  generosity  of  the 
Duke  di  Serrano  an  annuity  not  disproportioned 
to  his  rank,  and  no  order  from  his  court  forbade 
his  return  to  Vienna.  But,  in  the  very  summer 
that  followed  his  visit  to  Lansmere,  his  career 
came  to  an  abrupt  close.  At  Baden-Baden  he 
paid  court  to  a wealthy  and  accomplished  Polish 
widow : and  his  fine  person  and  terrible  repute 
awed  away  all  rivals  save  a young  Frenchman, 
as  daring  as  himself,  and  much  more  in  love.  A 
challenge  was  given  and  accepted.  Peschiera  ap- 
peared on  the  fatal  ground,  with  his  customary 
9ang-froid,  humming  an  opera  air,  and  looking 
so  diabolically  gay  that  the  Frenchman’s  nerves 
were  affected  in  spite  of  his  courage.  And,  the 
going  off  before  he  had  even  taken  aim, 
to  his  own  ineffable  astonishment,  he  shot  the 
Count,  through  the  heart,  dead. 

Beatrice  di  Negra  lived  for  some  years,  after 
her  brother’s  death,  in  strict  seclusion,  lodging 
within  a convent — though  she  did  not  take  the 
vail,  as  she  at  first  proposed.  In  fact,  the  more 
she  saw  of  the  sisterhood,  the  more  she  found 
that  human  regrets  and  human  passions  (save 
in  some  rarely-gifted  natures)  find  their  way 
through  the  barred  gates  and  over  the  lofty 
walls.  Finally,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  Rome, 
where  she  is  esteemed  for  a life  not  only  marked 
by  strict  propriety,  but  active  benevolence.  She 
can  not  be  prevailed  on  to  aooept  from  the  Duke 
more  than  a fourth  of  the  annuity  that  had  been 
bestowed  on  her  brother;  but  she  has  few  wants, 


save  those  of  charity ; and  when  charity  is  really 
active,  it  can  do  so  much  with  so  little  gold  ! 
She  is  not  known  in  the  gayer  circles  of  the  city ; 
but  she  gathers  around  her  a small  society,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  artists  and  scholars,  and  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  she  can  aid  some  child  of  ge- 
nius— more  especially  if  his  country  be  England- 
The  Squire  and  his  wife  still  flourish  at  Hazel- 
dean,  where  Captain  Barnabas  Higginbotham 
has  taken  up  his  permanent  abode.  The  Cap- 
tain is  a confirmed  hypochondriac,  but  he  bright- 
ens up  now  and  then  when  he  hears  of  any  ill- 
ness in  the  family  of  Mr.  Sharpe  Currie,  and  is 
then  heard  to  murmur,  “If  those  seven  sickly 
children  should  go  off,  I might  still  have  very 
great — expectations.”  For  the  which  he  has 
been  roundly  scolded  by  the  Squire,  and  gravely 
preached  at  by  the  Parson.  Upon  both,  however, 
he  takes  his  revenge  in  a fair  and  gentlemanlike 
way  three  times  a week  at  the  whist-table,  the 
Parson  no  longer  having  the  Captain  as  his  con- 
stant partner,  since  a fifth  now  generally  cuts  in 
at  the  table — in  the  person  of  that  old  enemy  and 
neighbor,  Mr.  Sticktorights.  The  Parson  thus 
fighting  his  own  battles  unallied  to  the  Captain, 
observes  with  melancholy  surprise  that  there  is  & 
long  run  of  luck  against  him,  and  that  he  does  not 
win  so  much  as  he  used  to  do.  Fortunately  that  ■ 
is  the  sole  trouble— except  Mrs.  Dale’s  little  tem- 
pers, to  the  which  he  is  accustomed — that  ever 
disturbs  the  serene  tenor  of  the  Parson’s  life.  We 
must  now  explain  how  Mr.  Sticktorights  came  to 
cut  in  at  the  Hazeldean  whist- table.  Frank  has 
settled  at  the  Casino  with  a wife  who  suits  him 
exactly,  and  that  wife  was  Miss  Sticktorights. 
It  was  two  years  before  Frank  recovered  the  dis- 
appointment with  which  the  loss  of  Beatrice  sad- 
dened his  spirits,  but  sobered  his  habits  and  awoke 
his  reflection.  An  affection,  however  misplaced 
and  ill  requited,  if  honestly  conceived  and  deeply 
felt,  rarely  fails  to  advance  the  self-education  of 
man.  Frank  became  steady  and  serious ; and,  on 
a visit  to  Hazeldean,  met  at  a county  ball  Miss 
Sticktorights,  and  the  two  young  persons  were  in- 
stantly attracted  toward  each  other,  perhaps  by 
the  very  feud  that  had  so  long  existed  between 
their  houses.  The  marriage  settlements  were 
nearly  abandoned,  at  the  last  moment,  by  a dis- 
cussion between  the  parents  as  to  the  Right  of 
Way.  But  the  dispute  was  happily  appeased  by 
Mr.  Dale’s  suggestion,  that  as  both  properties 
would  be  united  in  the  children  of  the  proposed 
marriage,  all  cause  for  litigation  would  naturally 
cease,  since  no  man  would  go  to  law  with  himself. 
Mr.  Sticktorights  and  Mr.  Hazeldean,  however, 
agreed  in  the  precaution  of  inserting  a clause  in 
the  settlements  (though  all  tho  lawyers  declared 
that  it  could  not  be  of  any  legal  avail),  by  which 
it  was  declared  that  if,  in  default  of  heritable  issue* 
by  the  said  marriage,  the  Sticktorights’  estate  de- 
volved on  some  distant  scion  of  the  Sticktorights* 
family,  the  right  of  way  from  the  wood  across  the 
waste  land  would  still  remain  in  the  same  state 
of  delectable  dispute  in  which  it  then  stood.  There 
seems,  however,  little  chance  of  a lawsuit  thus 
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providently  bequeathed  to  the  misery  of  distant 
generations — since  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
are  already  playing  at  hide-and-seek  on  the  terrace 
where  Jackeymo  once  watered  the  orange  trees, 
and  in  the  Belvidere  where  Riccabocca  had  stud- 
ied his  Machiavel. 

Riccabocca  was  long  before  he  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  pomp  of  his  principalities  and  his  title 
of  Duke.  Jemima  accommodated  herself  much 
more  readily  to  greatness,  but  she  retained  all 
her  native  Hazeldean  simplicity  at  heart,  and  is 
adored  by  the  villagers  around  her,  especially  by 
the  young  of  both  sexes,  whom  she  is  always 
ready  to  marry  and  to  portion ; — convinced,  long 
ere  this,  of  the  redeemable  qualities  of  the  male 
sex,  by  her  reverence  for  the  Duke,  who  continues 
to  satirize  women  and  wedlock,  and  deem  himself 
— thanks  to  his  profound  experience  of  the  one, 
and  his  philosophical  endurance  of  the  other — 
the  only  happy  husband  in  the  world.  His  chief 
amusement  of  late  has  been  in  educating  the  son 
with  whom,  according  to  his  scientific  prognos- 
tics, Jemima  presented  him  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  land  The  sage  began  betimes 
with  his  Italian  proverbs  full  of  hard-hearted 
worldly  wisdom,  and  the  boy  was  scarce  out  of 
the  hornbook  before  he  was  introduced  to  Machia- 
vel. But  somehow  or  other  the  simple  goodness 
of  the  philosopher’s  actual  life,  with  his  high- 
wrought  patrician  sentiments  of  integrity  and 
honor,  so  counteract  the  theoretical  lessons,  that 
the  Heir  of  Serrano  is  little  likely  to  be  made 
more  w'ise  by  the  proverbs,  or  more  wicked  by  the 
Machiavel,  than  those  studies  have  practically 
made  the  progenitor,  whose  opinions  his  country- 
men still  shame  with  the  title  of  “ Alphonso  the 
Good.” 

The  Duke  long  cherished  a strong  curiosity  to 
know  what  had  become  of  Randal.  He  never 
traced  the  adventurer  to  his  closing  scene.  But 
once  (years  before  Randal  had  crept  into  his  pres- 
ent shelter)  in  a visit  of  inspection  to  the  hospital 
of  Genoa,  the  Duke,  with  his  peculiar  shrewdness 
of  observation  in  all  matters  except  those  which 
concerned  himself,  was  remarking  to  the  officer 
in  attendance,  14  that  for  one  dull  honest  man, 
whom  fortune  drove  to  the  hospital  or  the  jail,  he 
had  found,  on  investigation  of  their  antecedent?, 
three  sharp-witted  knaves  who  had  hitherto  re- 
duced themselves  ” — when  his  eye  fell  upon  a 
man  asleep  in  one  of  the  sick  wards,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  face,  not  then  so  changed  as  Oliver  had 
seen  it,  he  walked  straight  up  and  gazed  upon 
Randal  Leslie. 

“ An  Englishman,”  said  the  official.  u He  was 
brought  hither  insensible,  from  a severe  wound  on 
the  head,  inflicted,  as  we  discovered  by  a well- 
known  chevalier  d industries  who  declared  that 
the  Englishman  had  outwitted  and  cheated  him. 
That  was  not  very  likely,  for  a few  crowns  were 
all  we  could  find  on  the  Englishman’s  person, 
and  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  lodgings  for 
debt.  He  is  recovering — but  there  is  fever  still.” 

The  Duke  gazed  silently  on  the  sleeper,  who  was 
tossing  restlessly  on  his  pallet,  and  muttering  to 


I himself ; then  he  placed  his  purse  in  the  official’s 
haud.  44  Give  this  to  the  Englishman,”  said  he ; 
Ubut  conceal  my  name.  It  is  true — it  is  true — 
the  proverb  is  very  true” — resumed  the  Duke, 
descending  the  stairs — 4‘  Piu  pelh  di  vofpi  che  di 
asini  vanno  in  PclUcciaria .”  (More  hides  of  fox- 
es than  of  asses  find  their  way  to  the  tanner  8 ) 

Dr.  Morgan  continues  to  prescribe  globules  for 
grief,  and  to  minister  infinitesimally  to  a mind 
diseased.  Practicing  what  he  prescribes,  he 
swallows  a globule  of  44cat«/ic”  whenever  the 
sight  of  a distressed  fellow-creature  moves  him 
to  compassion — a constitutional  tendency  which, 
he  is  at  last  convinced,  admits  of  no  radical 
cure.  For  the  rest,  his  range  of  patients  haf 
notably  expanded ; and  under  his  sage  care  his 
patients  unquestionably  live  as  long — as  Provi- 
dence pleases.  No  allopathist  can  say  more. 

The  death  of  poor  John  Burley  found  due  place 
in  the  obituary  of  u literary  men.”  Admirers, 
unknown  before,  came  forward,  and  subscribed 
for  a handsome  monument  to  his  memoiy  in 
Kensall  Green.  They  would  have  subscribed  fo* 
the  relief  of  his  widow  and  children  if  he  had  left 
any.  Writers  in  magazines  thrived  foi  some 
months  on  collections  of  his  humorous  sayings, 
anecdotes  of  his  eccentricities,  and  specimens  of 
the  eloquence  that  had  lightened  through  the 
tobacco-reek  of  tavern  and  club-room.  Leonard 
ultimately  made  a selection  from  his  scattered 
waitings,  which  found  place  in  standard  libraries, 
though  their  subjects  were  either  of  too  fugitive  an 
interest,  or  treated  in  too  capricious  a manner,  to 
do  more  than  indicate  the  value  of  the  ore  had  it 
been  purified  from  its  dross  and  subjected  to  the 
art  of  the  mint.  These  specimens  could  not 
maintain  their  circulation  as  the  coined  money 
of  Thought,  but  they  were  hoarded  by  collectors 
as  rare  curiosities.  Alas,  poor  Burley  ! 

The  Pompleys  sustained  a pecuniary  loss  by 
the  crash  of  a railway  company,  in  which  the 
Colonel  had  been  induced  to  take  several  shares 
by  one  of  his  wife’s  most  boasted  44  connections,” 
whose  estate  the  said  railway  proposed  to  traverse, 
on  paying  £400  an  acre,  in  that  golden  age  when 
railway  companies  respected  the  rights  of  property. 
The  Colonel  was  no  longer  able,  in  his  own 
country,  to  make  both  ends  meet  at  Christmas. 
He  is  now  straining  hard  to  achieve  that  feat  in 
Boulogne,  and  has  in  the  process  grown  so  red  in 
the  face,  that  those  who  meet  him  in  his  morning 
walk  on  the  pier,  bargaining  for  fish,  shake  their 
heads  and  say,  44  Old  Pompley  will  go  off  in  a fit 
of  apoplexy ; a great  loss  to  our  society ; genteel 
people  the  Pompleys  I and  very  highly  4 connect- 
ed.’” 

The  vacancy  created  in  the  borough  of  Lans- 
mere  by  Audley  Eger  ton’s  death,  was  filled  up  by 
our  old  acquaintance  Haveril  Dashmore,  who  had 
unsuccessfully  contested  that  seat  on  Egerton’s 
first  election.  The  naval  officer  was  now  an 
admiral,  and  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  constitu- 
tion, with  all  its  alloy  of  aristocracy - 

Dick  Avenel  did  not  retire  from  Parliament  so 
soon  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  was  not  able  to 
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persuade  Leonard,  whose  brief  fever  of  political 
ambition  was  now  quenched  in  the  calm  fountain 
of  the  Muse,  to  supply  his  place  in  the  senate; 
and  he  felt  that  the  house  of  Avenel  needed  one 
representative.  He  contrived,  however,  to  devote, 
for  the  first  year  or  two,  much  more  of  his  time 
to  his  interests  at  Screwstown  than  to  the  affairs 
of  his  country,  and  succeeded  in  baffling  the  over- 
competition  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  by 
taking  the  competitor  into  partnership.  Having 
thus  secured  a monopoly  at  Screwstown,  Dick, 
of  course,  returned  with  great  ardor  to  his  former 
enlightened  opinions  in  favor  of  free  trade.  He 
remained  some  years  in  Parliament ; and  though 
far  too  shrewd  to  venture  out  of  his  depth  as  an 
orator,  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  ex- 
posure of  “ humbug”  on  an  important  Committee, 
that  he  acquired  a very  high  reputation  as  a man 
of  business,  and  gradually  became  so  in  request 
among  all  members  who  moved  for  “ Select  Com- 
mittees,” that  he  rose  into  consequence ; and  Mrs. 
Avenel,  courted  for  his  sake,  more  than  her  own, 
obtained  the  wish  of  her  heart,  and  was  received 
as  an  acknowledged  habituee  into  the  circles  of 
fashion.  Amidst  these  circles,  however,  Dick 
found  that  his  home  entirely  vanished ; and  when 
he  came  from  the  House  of  Commons,  tired  to 
death,  at  two  in  the  morning,  disgusted  at  hear- 
ing forever  that  Mrs.  Avenel  was  not  yet  return- 
ed from  some  fine  lady’s  ball,  he  formed  a sudden 
resolution  of  cutting  Parliament,  Fashion,  and 
London  altogether;  withdrew  his  capital,  now 
very  large,  from  his  business;  bought  the  re- 
maining estates  of  Squire  Thornhill;  and  his 
chief  object  of  ambition  is  in  endeavoring  to  coax 
or  bully  out  of  their  holdings  all  the  small  free- 
holders round,  who  had  subdivided  among  them, 
into  poles  and  furlongs,  the  fated  inheritance  of 
Randal  Leslie.  An  excellent  justice  of  the  peace, 
though  more  severe  than  your  old  family  pro- 
prietors generally  are ; a spirited  landlord,  as  to 
encouraging  and  making,  at  a proper  percentage, 
all  permanent  improvements  on  the  soil,  but  for- 
midable to  meet  if  the  rent  be  not  paid  to  the 
day,  or  the  least  breach  of  covenant  be  heedlessly 
incurred  on  a farm  that  he  could  let  for  more 
money ; employing  a great  many  hands  in  pro- 
ductive labor,  but  exacting  rigorously  from  all 
the  utmost  degree  of  work  at  the  smallest  rate  of 
wages  which  competition  and  the  poor-rate  per- 
mit; the  young  and  robust  in  his  neighborhood 
never  stinted  in  work,  and  the  aged  and  infirm, 
as  lumber  worn  out,  stowed  away  in  the  work- 
house  ; Richard  Avenel  holds  himself  an  example 
to  the  old  race  of  landlords ; and,  taken  altogether, 
is  no  very  bad  specimen  of  the  rural  civilizers 
whom  the  application  of  spirit  and  capital  raise 
up  in  the  new. 

From  the  wrecks  of  Egerton’s  fortune,  Harley, 
with  the  aid  of  his  father’s  experience  in  business, 
could  not  succeed  in  saving,  for  the  statesman’s 
sole  child  and  heir,  more  than  a few  thousand 
pounds ; and  but  for  the  bonds  and  bills  which, 
when  meditating  revenge,  he  had  bought  from 
Levy,  and  afterward  thrown  into  the  fire — pay- 


ing dear  for  that  detestable  whistle— even  this 
surplus  would  not  have  been  forthcoming. 

Harley  privately  paid  out  of  his  own  fortune  the 
£5000  Egerton  had  bequeathed  to  Leslie;  per- 
haps not  sorry,  now  that  the  stem  duty  of  ex- 
posing the  false  wiles  of  the  schemer  was  fulfilled, 
to  afford  some  compensation  even  to  the  victim 
who  had  so  richly  deserved  his  fate ; and  pleased, 
though  mournfully,  to  comply  with  the  solemn 
request  of  the  friend  whose  offense  was  forgotten 
in  the  remorseful  memory  of  his  own  projects  of 
revenge. 

Leonard’s  birth  and  identity  were  easily  proved, 
and  no  one  appeared  to  dispute  them.  The 
balance  due  to  him  as  his  father’s  heir,  together 
with  the  sum  Avenel  ultimately  paid  to  him  for 
the  patent  of  his  invention,  and  the  dowry  which 
Harley  insisted  upon  bestowing  on  Helen,  amount- 
ed to  that  happy  competence  which  escapes  alike 
the  anxieties  of  poverty  and  (what  to  one  of  con- 
templative tastes  and  retired  habits  are  often 
more  irksome  to  bear)  the  show  and  responsibili- 
ties of  wealth.  His  father’s  death  made  a deep 
impression  upon  Leonard’s  mind;  but  the  dis- 
covery that  he  owed  his  birth  to  a statesman  of 
so  great  a repute,  and  occupying  a position  in 
society  so  conspicuous,  contributed  not  to  confirm, 
but  to  still,  the  ambition  which  had  for  a short 
time  diverted  him  from  his  more  serene  aspira- 
tions. He  had  no  longer  to  win  a rank  which 
might  equal  Helen’s.  He  had  no  longer  a parent, 
whose  affections  might  be  best  won  through  pride. 
The  memories  of  his  earlier  peasant-life,  and  his 
love  for  retirement — in  which  habit  confirmed  the 
constitutional  tendency — made  him  shrink  from 
what  a more  worldly  nature  would  have  consid- 
ered the  enviable  advantages  of  a name  that  se- 
cured the  entrance  into  the  loftiest  sphere  of  our 
social  world.  He  wanted  not  that  name  to  assist 
his  own  path  to  a rank  far  more  durable  than  that 
which  kings  can  confer.  And  still  he  retained  in 
the  works  he  had  published,  and  still  he  proposed 
to  bestow  on  the  works  more  ambitious  that  he 
had,  in  leisure  and  competence,  the  facilities  to 
design  with  care,  and  complete  with  patience,  the 
name  he  had  himself  invented,  and  linked  with 
the  memory  of  the  low-born  mother.  Therefore, 
though  there  was  some  wonder,  in  drawing-rooms 
and  clubs,  at  the  news  of  Egerton’s  first  unac- 
knowledged marriage,  and  some  curiosity  ex- 
pressed as  to  what  the  son  of  that  marriage  might 
do— and  great  men  were  prepared  to  welcome, 
and  fine  ladies  to  invite  and  bring  out,  the  heir  to 
the  statesman’s  grave  repute — yet  wonder  and 
curiosity  soon  died  away;  the  repute  soon  passed 
out  of  date,  and  its  heir  was  soon  forgotten.  Pol- 
iticians who  fall  short  of  the  highest  renown  are 
like  actors ; no  applause  is  so  vivid  while  they  are 
on  the  stage — no  oblivion  so  complete  when  the 
curtain  falls  on  the  last  farewell. 

Leonard  saw  a fair  tomb  rise  above  Nora’s 
grave,  and  on  the  tomb  was  engraved  the  word 
of  wife,  which  vindicated  her  beloved  memory. 
He  felt  the  warm  embrace  of  Nora’s  mother,  no 
longer  ashamed  to  own  her  grandchild ; and  even 
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old  John  was  made  sensible  that  a secret  weight 
of  sorrow  was  taken  from  his  wife’s  stem  silent 
heart.  Leaning  on  Leonard’s  arm,  the  old  man 
gazed  wistfully  on  Nora’s  tomb,  and  muttering 
— u Egerton ! Egerton ! * Leonora,  the  first  wife 
of  the  Right  Honorable  Audley  Egerton !’  Ha ! 
I voted  for  him.  She  married  the  right  color.  Is 
that  the  date?  Is  it  so  long  since  she  died? 
Well,  well ! I miss  her  sadly.  But  wife  says  we 
shall  both  now  see  her  soon;  and  wife  once 
thought  we  should  never  see  her  again — never ; 
but  I always  knew  better.  Thank  you,  sir.  I’m 
a poor  creature,  but  these  tears  don’t  pain  me — 
quite  otherwise.  I don’t  know  why,  but  I’m 
veiy  happy.  Where’s  ray  old  woman  ? She  does 
not  mind  how  much  I talk  about  Nora  now.  Oh, 
there  she  is  1 Thank  you,  sir,  humbly  ; but  I’d 
rather  lean  on  my  old  woman — I’m  more  used  to 
it;  and — wife,  when  shall  we  go  to  Nora?” 

Leonard  had  brought  Mrs.  Fairfield  to  see  her 
parents,  and  Mrs.  Avenel  welcomed  her  with  un- 
looked-for kindness.  The  name  inscribed  upon 
Nora’s  tomb  softened  the  mother’s  heart  to  her 
surviving  daughter.  As  poor  John  had  said — 
“She  could  note  talk  about  Nora;”  and  in  that 
talk,  she  and  the  child  she  had  so  long  neglected, 
discovered  how  much  they  had  in  common.  So 
when,  shortly  after  his  marriage  with  Helen, 
Leonard  went  abroad,  Jane  Fairfield  remained 
with  the  old  couple.  After  their  death,  which 
was  within  a day  of  each  other,  she  refused,  per- 
haps from  pride,  to  take  up  her  residence  with 
Leonard,  but  she  settled  near  the  home  which  he 
subsequently  found  in  England.  Leonard  re- 
mained abroad  for  some  years.  A quiet  observer 
of  the  various  manners  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  living  races — a rapt  and  musing  student 
of  the  monuments  that  revive  the  dead — his  ex- 
perience of  mankind  grew  large  in  silence,  and 
his  perceptions  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
brightened  into  tranquil  art  under  their  native 
skies. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  purchased  a small 
house  amidst  the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  Devon- 
shire, and  there  patiently  commenced  a work  in 
which  he  designed  to  bequeath  to  his  country  his 
noblest  thoughts  in  their  fairest  forms.  Some 
men  best  develop  their  ideas  by  constant  exer- 
cise ; their  thoughts  spring  from  their  brain  ready- 
armed, and  seek,  like  the  fabled  goddess,  to  take 
constant  part  in  the  wars  of  men.  And  such  are, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  vigorous  and 
lofty  writers ; but  Leonard  did  not  belong  to  this 
class.  Sweetness  and  serenity  were  the  main 
characteristics  of  his  genius;  and  these  were 
deepened  by  his  profound  sense  of  his  domestic 
happiness.  To  wander  alone  with  Helen  by  the 
banks  of  the  murmurous  river — to  gaze  with  her 
on  the  deep  still  sea — to  feel  that  his  thoughts, 
even  when  most  silent,  were  comprehended  by  the 
intuition  of  love,  and  reflected  on  that  translucent 
sympathy  so  yearned  for  and  so  rarely  found  by 
poets — these  were  the  Sabbaths  of  his  soul,  ne- 
cessary to  fit  him  for  its  labors : For  the  Writer 
has  this  advantage  over  other  men,  that  his  re- 


pose is  not  indolence.  His  duties,  rightly  fulfilled, 
are  discharged  to  earth  and  men  in  other  capaci- 
ties than  those  of  action.  If  he  is  not  seen  among 
those  who  act,  he  is  all  the  while  maturing  some 
noiseless  influence,  which  will  guide  or  illumine, 
civilize  or  elevate,  the  restless  men  whose  noblest 
actions  are  but  the  obedient  agencies  of  the 
thoughts  of  writers.  Call  not  then  the  Poet, 
whom  we  place  amid  the  Varieties  of  Life,  the 
sybarite  of  literary  ease,  if,  returning  on  summer 
eves,  with  Helen’s  light  footstep  by  his  musing 
side,  he  greets  his  sequestered  home,  with  its 
trellised  flowers  smiling  out  from  amid  the  lonely 
cliffs  in  which  it  was  embedded ; — while  lovers 
still,  though  wedded  long,  they  turn  to  each  other, 
with  such  deep  joy  in  their  speaking  eyes,  grate- 
ful that  the  world,  with  its  various  distractions 
and  noisy  conflicts,  lay  so  far  from  their  actual 
existence— only  united  to  them  by  the  happy  link 
that  the  writer  weaves  invisibly  with  the  hearts 
that  he  moves  and  the  souls  that  he  inspires. 
No ! Character  and  circumstance  alike  unfitted 
Leonard  for  the  strife  of  the  thronged  literary 
democracy ; they  led  toward  the  development  of 
the  gentler  and  purer  portions  of  his  nature — to. 
the  gradual  suppression  of  the  more  combative 
and  turbulent.  The  influence  of  the  happy  light 
under  which  his  genius  so  silently  and  calmly 
grew,  was  seen  in  the  exquisite  harmony  of  its 
colors,  rather  than  the  gorgeous  diversities  of  their 
glow.  His  contemplation,  intent  upon  objects  of 
peaceful  beauty,  and  undisturbed  by  rude  anxi- 
eties and  vehement  passions,  suggested  only  kin- 
dred reproductions  to  the  creative  faculty  by  which 
it  was  vivified ; so  that  the  whole  man  was  not 
only  a poet,  but,  as  it  were,  a poem — a living 
idyl,  calling  into  pastoral  music  every  reed  that 
sighed  and  trembled  along  the  stream  of  life. 
And  Helen  was  so  suited  to  a nature  of  this  kind, 
she  so  guarded  the  ideal  existence  in  which  it 
breathes ! All  the  little  caros  and  troubles  of  the 
common  practical  life  she  appropriated  so  quietly 
to  herself — the  stronger  of  the  two,  as  should  be 
a poet’s  wife,  in  the  necessary  household  virtues 
of  prudence  and  forethought.  Thus,  if  the  man’s 
genius  made  the  home  a temple,  the  woman’s 
wisdom  gave  to  the  temple  the  security  of  a fort- 
ress. They  have  only  one  child — a girl ; they  call 
her  Nora.  She  has  the  father’s  soul-lit  eyes,  and 
the  mother’s  warm  human  smile.  She  assists 
Helen  in  the  morning’s  noiseless  domestic  duties ; 
she  sits  in  the  evening  at  Leonard’s  feet,  while 
he  reads  or  writes.  In  each  light  grief  of  child- 
hood she  steals  to  the  mother’s  knee,  but  in  each 
young  impulse  of  delight,  or  each  brighter  flash 
of  progressive  reason,  she  springs  to  the  father’s 
breast.  Sweet  Helen,  thou  hast  taught  her  this, 
taking  to  thyself  the  shadows  even  of  thine  in- 
fant’s life,  and  leaving  to  thy  partner’s  eyes  only 
its  rosy  light ! 

But  not  here  shall  this  picture  of  Helen  close. 
Even  the  Ideal  can  only  complete  its  purpose  by 
connection  with  the  Real.  Even  in  solitude  the 
writer  must  depend  upon  Mankind. 

Leonard  at  last  has  completed  Hie  work,  which 
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has  been  the  joy  and  the  labor  of  so  many  years 
— the  work  which  he  regards  as  the  flower  of  all 
his  spiritual  being,  and  to  which  he  has  committed 
all  the  hopes  that  unite  the  creature  of  to-day 
with  the  generations  of  the  future.  The  work  has 
gone  through  the  press,  each  line  lingered  over 
with  the  elaborate  patience  of  the  artist,  loth  to 
part  with  the  thought  he  has  sculptured  into  form 
while  an  improving  touch  can  be  imparted  by  the 
chisel.  He  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  Nor- 
reys.  In  the  restless  excitement  (strange  to  him 
since  his  first  happy  maiden  effort),  he  has  gone 
to  London.  Unrecognised  in  the  huge  metropolis, 
he  has  watched  to  see  if  the  world  acknowledge 
the  new  tie  he  has  woven  between  its  busy  life 
and  his  secluded  toil.  And  the  work  came  out 
in  an  unpropitious  hour;  other  things  were  oc- 
cupying the  public ; the  world  was  not  at  leisure 
to  heed  him,  and  the  book  did  not  penetrate  into 
the  great  circle  of  readers.  But  a savage  critic 
has  seized  on  it,  and  mangled,  distorted,  deformed 
it,  confounding  together  defect  and  beauty  in  one 
mocking  ridicule ; and  the  beauties  have  not  yet 
found  an  exponent,  nor  the  defects  a defender; 
and  the  publisher  shakes  his  head,  points  to  groan- 
ing shelves,  and  delicately  hints  that  the  work 
which  was  to  be  the  epitome  of  the  sacred  life 
within  life,  does  not  hit  the  taste  of  the  day. 
Leonard  thinks  over  the  years  that  his  still  labor 
has  cost  him,  and  knows  that  he  has  exhausted 
the  richest  mines  of  his  intellect,  and  that  long 
years  will  elapse  before  he  can  recruit  that  capital 
of  ideas  which  is  necessary  to  sink  new  shafts  and 
bring  to  light  fresh  ore ; and  the  deep  despondency 
of  intellect,  frustrated  in  its  highest  aims,  has 
seized  him,  and  all  he  has  before  done  is  involved 
in  failure  by  the  defeat  of  the  crowning  effort. 
Failure,  and  irrecoverable,  seems  his  whole  ambi- 
tion as  writer ; his  whole  existence  in  the  fair 
Ideal  seems  to  have  been  a profitless  dream,  and 
the  face  of  the  Ideal  itself  is  obscured.  And  even 
Norreys  frankly,  though  kindly,  intimates  that 
the  life  of  a metropolis  is  essential  to  the  health- 
ful intuition  of  a writer  in  the  intellectual  wants 
of  his  age.  For  every  great  writer  supplies  a 
want  in  his  own  generation,  for  some  feeling  to 
be  announced,  some  truth  to  be  revealed ; and  as 
this  maxim  is  generally  sound,  as  most  great 
writers  have  lived  in  cities,  Leonard  dares  not 
dwell  on  the  exceptions ; it  is  only  success  that 
justifies  the  attempt  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
common  rule  ; and  with  the  blunt  manhood  of 
his  nature,  which  is  not  a poet’s,  Norreys  sums  up 
with  44  What  then  ? One  experiment  has  failed ; 
fit  your  life  to  your  genius,  and  try  again.”  Try 
again  1 Easy  counsel  enough  to  the  man  of  ready 
resource  and  quick  combative  mind ; but  to  Leon- 
ard, bow  hard  and  how  harsh  \ 4 * Fit  his  life  to 

his  genius!” — renounce  Contemplation  and  Na- 
ture for  the  jostle  of  Oxford  Street ! — would  that 
life  not  scare  away  the  genius  forever  ? Perplexed 
and  despondent,  though  still  struggling  for  forti- 
tude, he  returns  to  his  home,  and  there  at  his  hearth 
awaits  the  Soother,  and  there  is  the  voice  that 
repeats  the  passages  most  beloved,  and  prophesies 


so  confidently  of  future  fame ; and  gradually  all 
around  smiles  from  the  smile  of  Helen.  And 
the  profound  conviction  that  Heaven  places  hu- 
man happiness  beyond  the  reach  of  the  world’s 
contempt  or  praise,  circulates  through  his  system 
and  restores  its  serene  calm.  And  he  feels  that 
the  duty  of  the  intellect  is  to  accomplish  and  per- 
fect itself — to  harmonize  its  sounds  into  music 
that  may  be  heard  in  heaven,  though  it  wake  not 
an  echo  on  the  earth.  If  this  be  done,  as  with 
some  men,  best  amid  the  din  and  the  discord,  be 
it  so ; if^  as  with  him,  best  in  silence,  be  it  so  too. 
And  the  next  day  he  reclines  with  Helen  by  the 
sea-shore,  gazing  calmly  as  before  on  the  meas- 
ureless sunlit  ocean ; and  Helen,  looking  into  his 
face,  sees  that  it  is  sunlit  as  the  deep.  His  hand 
steals  within  her  own,  in  the  gratitude  that  en- 
dears beyond  the  power  of  passion  and  he  mur- 
murs gently,  44  Blessed  be  the  woman  who  con- 
soles.” 

The  work  found  its  way  at  length  into  fame, 
and  the  fame  sent  its  voices  loud  to  the  poet’s 
home.  But  the  applause  of  the  world  had  not  a 
sound  so  sweet  to  his  ear,  as,  when  in  doubt,  hu- 
miliation, and  sadness,  the  lips  of  his  Helen  had 
whispered,  44  Hope  1 and  believe.” 

Side  by  side  with  this  picture  of  Woman  the 
Consoler,  let  me  place  the  companion  sketch. 
Harley  L’Estrange,  shortly  after  his  marriage 
with  Yiolante,  had  been  induced,  whether  at  his 
bride’s  persuasions,  or  to  dissipate  the  shadow 
with  which  Egerton’s  death  still  clouded  his 
wedded  felicity,  to  accept  a temporary  mission, 
half-military,  half-civil,  to  one  of  our  colonies. 
On  this  mission  he  had  evinced  so  much  ability, 
and  achieved  so  signal  a success,  that  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
while  his  father  yet  lived  to  rejoice  that  the  son 
who  would  succeed  to  his  honors  had  achieved 
the  nobler  dignity  of  honors  not  inherited  but 
won.  High  expectations  were  formed  of  Harley’s 
parliamentary  success  ; but  he  saw  that  such 
success,  to  be  durable,  must  found  itself  on  the 
knowledge  of  wearisome  details,  and  the  study 
of  that  practical  business  which  jarred  on  his 
tastes,  though  it  suited  his  talents.  Harley  had 
been  indolent  for  so  many  years — and  there  is  so 
much  to  make  indolence  captivating  to  a man 
whose  rank  is  secured,  who  has  nothing  to  ask 
from  fortune,  aaid  who  finds  at  his  home  no  cares 
from  which  he  seeks  a distraction ; — so  he  laugh- 
ed at  ambition  in  the  whim  of  his  delightful  hu- 
mors, and  the  expectations  formed  from  his  di- 
plomatic triumph  died  away.  But  then  came 
one  of  those  political  crises,  in  which  men  ordi- 
narily indiil'erent  to  politics  rouse  themselves  to 
the  recollection  that  the  experiment  of  legisla- 
tion is  not  made  upon  dead  matter,  but  the  liv- 
ing form  of  a noble  country.  And  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  the  strength  of  party  is  put  forth. 
It  was  a lovely  day  in  spring,  and  Harley  was 
seated  by  the  window  of  his  old  room  at  Knights- 
bridge — now  glancing  to  the  lively  green  of  the 
budding  trees — now  idling  with  Nero,  who,  though 
in  canine  old  age,  enjoys  the  sun  like  his  master 
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— now  repeating  to  himself,  as  he  turns  over  the 
leaves  of  his  favorite  Horace,  some  of  those  lines 
that  make  the  shortness  of  life  the  excuse  for 
seizing  its  pleasures  and  eluding  its  fatigues, 
which  form  the  staple  morality  of  the  polished  epi- 
curean— and  Violante  (into  what  glorious  beauty 
her  maiden  bloom  has  matured!)  comes  softly 
into  the  room,  seats  herself  on  a low  stool  beside 
him,  leaning  her  face  on  her  hands,  and  looking 
up  at  him  through  her  dark,  clear,  spiritual  eyes ; 
and,  as  she  continues  to  speak,  gradually  a change 
comes  over  Harley’s  aspect — gradually  the  brow 
grows  thoughtful,  and  the  lips  lose  their  playful 
smile.  There  is  no  hateful  assumption  of  the 
would-be  “superior  woman” — no  formal  remon- 
strance, no  lecture,  no  homily  which  grates  upon 
masculine  pride,  but  the  high  theme  and  the  elo- 
quent words  elevate  unconsciously  of  themselves, 
and  the  Horace  is  laid  aside — a Parliamentary 
Blue  Book  has  been,  by  some  marvel  or  other, 
conjured  there  in  its  stead — and  Violante  now 
moves  away  as  softly  as  she  entered.  Harley’s 
hand  detains  her. 

u Not  so.  Share  the  task,  or  I quit  it.  Here 
is  an  extract  1 condemn  you  to  copy.  Do  you 
think  I would  go  through  this  labor  if  you  were 
not  to  halve  the  success  ? — halve  the  labor  as 
well !" 

And  Violante,  oveijoyed,  kisses  away  the  im- 
plied rebuke,  and  Bits  down  to  work,  so  demure 
and  so  proud,  by  his  side,  I do  not  know  if  Har- 
ley made  much  way  in  the  Blue  Book  that  morn- 
ing; but  a little  time  after,  he  spoke  in  the  Lords, 
and  surpassed  all  that  the  most  sanguine  had 
hoped  from  his  talents.  The  sweetness  of  fame 
and  the  consciousness  of  utility  once  fully  tasted, 
Harley  s consummation  of  his  proper  destinies 
was  secure.  A year  later,  and  his  voice  was  one 
of  the  influences  of  England.  His  boyish  love 
of  glory  revived ; no  longer  vague  and  dreamy, 
but  ennobled  into  patriotism,  and  strengthened 
into  purpose.  And  one  evening,  after  a signal 
triumph,  when  his  father  returned  home  with 
him,  and  Violante — who,  all  lovely,  all  brilliant 
though  she  was,  never  went  forth  in  her  lord’s 
absence,  to  lower,  among  fops  and  flatterers,  the 
dignity  of  the  name  she  so  aspired  to  raise — 
sprang  to  meet  him.  Harley’s  eldest  son — a boy 
yet  in  the  nursery — had  been  kept  up  later  than 
Usual ; perhaps  Violante  had  anticipated  her  hus- 
band's triumph,  and  wished  the  son  to  share  it. 
The  old  Earl  beckoned  the  child  to  him,  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  infant’s  curly  locks,  said, 
with  unusual  seriousness  : 

“My  boy,  you  may  see  troubled  times  in  En- 
gland before  these  hairs  are  as  gray  as  mine ; 
and  your  stake  in  England's  honor  and  peace 
will  be  great.  Heed  this  hint  from  an  old  man 
who  had  no  talents  to  make  a noise  in  the  world, 
but  who  yet  has  been  of  some  use  in  his  genera- 
tion. Neither  sounding  titles,  nor  wide  lands, 
nor  fine  abilities  will  give  you  real  joy,  unless 
you  hold  yourself  responsible  for  all  to  your  God 
and  to  your  country ; and  when  you  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  gifts  you  may  inherit  from 


both  entail  no  duties,  or  that  duties  are  at  war 
with  true  pleasure,  remember  how  I placed  you 
in  your  father's  arms,  and  said,  4 Let  linn  be  as 
proud  of  you  some  day,  as  I at  this  hour  am  of 
him.’  ” 

The  boy  clung  to  his  father’s  breast,  and  said, 
manfully,  41 1 will  try!”  Harley  bent  his  fair, 
smooth  brow  over  the  young  earnest  face,  and 
said,  softly,  44  Your  mother  speaks  in  you  !” 

Then  the  old  Countess,  who  had  remained  si- 
lent and  listening  on  her  elbow  chair,  rose  and 
kissed  the  Earl’s  hand  reverently.  Perhaps  i ft 
that  kiss  there  was  the  repentant  consciousness 
how  far  the  active  goodness  she  had  often  secret- 
ly undervalued  had  exceeded,  in  its  fruits,  her 
own  cold  unproductive  powers  of  will  and  mind. 
Then,  passing  on  to  Harley,  her  brow  grew  elate, 
and  the  pride  returned  to  her  eye. 

44  At  last,”  she  said,  laying  on  his  shoulder  that 
light  firm  hand,  from  which  he  no  longer  shrunk 
— 44  at  last,  0 my  noble  son,  you  have  fulfilled  all 
the  promise  of  your  youth!” 

44  If  so,”  answered  Harley,  44  it  is  because  I 
have  found  what  I then  sought  in  vain.”  He 
drew  his  arm  around  Violante,  and  added,  with 
half- tender,  half-solemn  smile — 44  Blessed  is  the 
woman  who  exalts !” 

So,  symboled  forth  in  these  twin  and  fair  flow- 
ers which  Eve  saved  for  Earth  out  of  Paradise, 
each  with  the  virtue  to  heal  or  to  strengthen, 
stored  under  the  leaves  that  give  sweets  to  the 
air; — here,  soothing  the  heart  when  the  world 
brings  the  trouble — here  recruiting  the  soul 
which  our  sloth  or  our  senses  enervate,  leave  we 
Woman,  at  least,  in  the  place  Heaven  assigns  to 
her  amidst  the  multiform  44  Varieties  of  Life.” 

Farewell  to  thee,  gentle  Reader ; and  go  forth 
to  the  world,  0 My  Novel! 

THE  LIVING  AUTHORS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  SIR  ARCHIBALD  ALLISON.* 


MACAULAY. 

MACAULAY,  as  an  essayist  early  began  to 
give  tokens  of  the  vast  and  deserved  reputa- 
tion which  he  afterward  acquired.  Nature  had 
singled  him  out  for  a great  man  : she  had  im- 
pressed the  signet  mark  of  genius  on  his  mind. 
Endowed  with  vast  powers  of  application  and  an 
astonishing  memory,  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  erudite  antiquarian,  he  had,  at  the  same 
time,  the  brilliant  genius  which  can  apply  the 
stores  of  learning  to  useful  purposes,  and  the 
moving  eloquence  which  can  render  them  per- 
manently attractive  to  mankind.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  his  poetry,  his  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  his  more  brilliant  essays,  are  the  most 
charming ; each  has  raised  him  to  very  great 
eminence,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  reputation  of  any  ordinary  man.  That  he 
was  qualified  to  have  taken  a very  high  place  in 

♦ From  the  History  of  Emope  from  1815  to  1852,  Ac.t 
by  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  just  published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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oratory.  is  proved  by  many  of  his  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  particularly  those  on 
the  Reform  Bill . that  he  was  a brilliant  essay- 
ist will  be  doubted  by  none  who  have  read  his 
reviews  of  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings, 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  compositions  of  the 
kind  in  the  English  language ; that  he  was  im- 
bued with  the  very  soul  of  poetry  is  sufficiently 
evinced  by  his  (i  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,” 
and  his  moving  “ Legends  of  Rome.”  Rarely, 
indeed,  does  a single  mmd  exhibit  a combination 
of  such  remarkable  and  opposite  qualities  But 
perfection  was  never  yet  given  to  a child  of 
Adam,  and  the  traces  of  the  weakness  common 
to  all  may  be  discerned  in  him  in  the  very  brill- 
iancy of  the  qualities  which  render  him,  so  at- 
tractive. His  imagination  often  snatches  the 
reins  from  his  reason ; his  ardor  dims  his  equa- 
nimity. His  views,  always  ingenious,  generally 
eloquently  supported,  are  not  uniformly  just ; his 
powers  as  a rhetorician  sometimes  make  him  for- 
get his  duties  as  a judge ; he  is  too  often  splen- 
did rather  than  impartial.  The  reader  will  never 
fail  to  be  interested  by  his  narrative ; but  he  is 
not  equally  certain  to  be  instructed : the  impres- 
sion left,  however  brilliant,  is  often  fallacious  ; 
and  the  fascinating  volume  is  often  closed  with 
regret  that  the  first  pleader  at  the  bar  of  poster- 
ity has  not  yet  been  raised  to  the  bench 

Genius  the  most  transcendent,  eloquence  the 
most  captivating,  graphic  power  the  most  brill- 
iant, shine  forth  in  alt  his  pages,  united  to  learn- 
ing the  most  extensive,  and  research  the  most 
unwearied.  It  is  this  combination  of  the  imagin- 
ative with  the  laborious  qualities,  of  the  flights 
of  fancy  with  the  solidity  of  information,  which 
renders  his  works  so  remarkable,  and  in  that  re- 
spect unrivaled  in  modem  literature.  If  their 
calmness  of  judgment  and  impartiality  of  state- 
ment were  equal  to  their  profusion  of  learning 
and  brilliancy  of  style,  they  would  be  without  a 
parallel  in  modem  historical  literature.  His 
mind  is  not  merely  poetical  but  systematic,  and 
where  not  influenced  by  the  zeal  of  a partisan, 
no  one  can  exhibit  more  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
statesman,  or  the  far-seeing  glance  of  a philoso- 
pher. Unfortunately,  however  the  ardoi  of  his 
mind  has  sometimes  distuibed  its  equanimity ; 
his  learning  is  greater  than  his  impartiality,  his 
power  of  description  than  his  equity  of  judgment. 
He  has  given,  so  far  as  he  has  yet  gone,  the  most 
brilliant  and  fascinating,  but  not  the  most  trust  - 
worthy  or  impartial  history  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  by  the  allegations  of  any  thing 
which  is  erroneous  or  can  be  disproved  by  au- 
thentic evidence,  so  much  as  by  keeping  out 
of  view  what  is  equally  true  but  adverse  to  the 
side  which  he  has  espoused,  that  this  is  done. 
He  is  more  a brilliant  barrister  than  an  upright 
judge.  Instances  of  this  disposition  appear  in 
many  parts  of  his  writings.  His  style,  always 
condensed  and  pregnant,  is  sometimes  labored  ; 
his  ideas  often  succeed  each  other  too  rapidly  ; 
tho  mind  of  the  reader  can  scarcely  keep  pace 
with  tho  rapidity  of  thought  in  the  writer.  Fill- 
ed to  repletion  with  a succession  of  striking 


thoughts  and  brilliant  images,  the  student  of  his 
History  sometimes  sighs  for  the  repose,  even 
the  ^edium,  of  ordinary  narrative.  The  immor- 
tal episodes  of  Livy  owe  much  of  their  charm 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  with  which 
they  are  environed ; the  fascination  of  Scottish 
scenery  is  heightened  by  the  long  tracts  of  dusky 
moor  which  separate  its  sequestered  glens  and 
glassy  lakes. 

JAMES. 

If  Mr  James’s  works  have  not  all  equal  merit, 
and  frequent  repetition  of  images  and  scenes  is 
to  be  found  in  them,  they  are  entirely  exempt 
from  many  of  the  blemishes  which  disfigure  some 
of  those  of  his  contemporaries  which,  in  the  out- 
set, have  acquired  greater  popularity.  There  is 
a constant  appeal  in  his  brilliant  pages  not  only 
to  the  pure  and  generous,  but  to  the  elevated 
and  noble  sentiments;  he  is  imbued  with  the 
very  soul  of  chivalry,  and  all  his  stories  turn  on 
the  final  triumph  of  those  who  are  influenced 
by  such  feelings  over  such  as  are  swayed  by 
selfish  or  base  desire.  He  possesses  great  pic- 
torial powers,  and  a remarkable  facility  of  turn- 
ing his  graphic  pen  at  will  to  the  delineation 
of  the  most  distant  and  opposite  scenes,  man- 
ners, and  social  customs.  His  best  novels — 
Attila,  Philip  Augustus,  Mary  of  Burgundy , and 
the  Robbers — must  ever  hold  a very  high  place 
in  English  literature.  In  his  works  may  be  dis- 
cerned the  varied  capabilities  of  the  Historical 
Romance  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the 
great  founder,  and  which  has  so  immensely  aug- 
mented both  the  interest  and  utility  of  works  of 
imagination,  by  at  once  extending  the  sphere  of 
their  scenes  and  rendering  them  the  vehicles  of 
information  as  well  as  amusement  Not  a word 
or  a thought  which  can  give  pain  to  the  purest 
heart  ever  escapes  from  his  pen  ; and  the  mind 
wearied  with  the  cares,  and  grieved  at  the  self- 
ishness of  the  world,  reverts  with  pleasure  to  his 
varied  compositions,  which  carry  it  back,  as  it 
were,  to  former  days,  and  portray,  perhaps  in 
too  brilliant  colors,  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the 
olden  time.  But,  with  these  great  and  varied 
merits,  he  can  not  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
romance  writers;  he  wants  the  chief  qualities 
requisite  for  its  attainment.  He  has  no  dramatic 
powers : his  dialogue  is  seldom  brilliant,  often 
tedious,  and  totally  deficient  in  the  brevity  and 
antithesis  which  is  the  very  soul  of  conversational 
success.  His  mind  is  pictorial  more  than  re- 
flecting, his  descriptions  rather  of  external  ob- 
jects than  internal  feelings.  It  is  in  the  last, 
however,  that  the  greatest  charm  of  romance  is 
to  be  found:  it  is  not  so  much  by  describing 
physical  nature  as  by  reopening  the  fountains  of 
tenderness,  which  once  have  gushed  forth  in 
every  bosom,  that  the  wand  of  the  intellectual 
magician,  like  that  of  Moses,  refreshes  the  soul, 
wearied  amidst  the  wilderness  of  life,  and  carries 
it  back,  perhaps  only  for  a few  minutes,  to  the 
brightest  moments  on  which  memory  can  dwell. 
bulwer. 

If  the  romances  of  Mr.  James  are  deficient  in 
the  delineation  of  the  secret  feelings  that  dwell 
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in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  the  same  can  not  be 
said  of  the  next  great  novelist  whose  genius  has 
adorned  English  literature.  In  the  highest  qual- 
ities required  in  this  branch  of  composition,  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  stands  pre-eminent, 
and  entitled  to  a place  beside  Scott  himself,  at 
the  very  head  of  the  prose  writers  of  works  of 
imagination  in  our  country.  Bom  of  a noble 
family,  the  inheritor  of  ancestral  halls  of  uncom- 
mon splendor  and  interest,  he  has  received  from 
his  Norman  forefathers  the  qualities  which  ren- 
dered them  noble.  No  man  was  ever  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  elevated  thoughts, 
the  chivalrous  feelings,  which  are  the  true  mark 
of  patrician  blood ; and  which,  however  they 
may  be  admired  by  others,  never  perhaps  exist 
in  such  purity  as  in  those  who,  like  the  Arab 
steeds  of  high  descent,  can  trace  their  pedigree 
back  through  a long  series  of  ancestors.  In  de- 
lineating the  passion  of  love,  and  unfolding  its 
secret  feelings,  as  well  in  his  own  as  the  oppo- 
site sex,  he  is  unrivaled  in  English  literature ; 
Madame  de  Stael  herself  has  not  portrayed  it 
with  greater  truth  or  beauty.  In  that  respect 
he  is  greatly  superior  to  Scott,  who  cared  little 
for  sentiment,  and  when  he  did  paint  the  tender 
feelings,  did  so  from  their  external  symptoms, 
and  from  the  observation  of  others  only.  Bul- 
wer  would  seem  to  have  drawn  his  pictures  from 
a much  truer  and  wider  source — his  own  expe- 
rience. He  describes  so  powerfully  and  so  well 
because  he  has  felt  so  deeply.  There  is  no  por- 
trait so  faithful  as  that  which  is  drawn  by  a great 
master  of  himself.  Ritnzi  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  historical  romances — Godolpkin  and  Er- 
nest Maltravers  among  the  most  interesting  and 
charming  novels  in  the  English  language.  Nor 
is  he  only  remarkable  as  a novel-writer — he  is 
at  the  same  time  a successful  poet  and  dramatist. 
He  has  inhaled  the  kindred  spirit  of  Schiller  in 
the  translation  of  his  ballads.  His  Timon  is  by 
for  the  most  brilliant  satire,  his  plays  the  most 
popular  dramatic  compositions,  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives. 

If  some  of  his  other  works  are  not  of  equal 
merit,  it  is  only  the  usual  fate  of  genius  to  be 
more  happy  in  some  conceptions  than  in  others. 
In  all,  the  marks  of  deep  reflection  and  profound 
thought  are  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  great  observa- 
tion of,  and  power  in  delineating  character.  A 
more  serious  defect  is  to  be  found  in  the  occa- 
sional choice  of  his  subject,  and  the  charms  with 
which  his  magic  pencil  has  sometimes  environed 
vice.  The  greatest  admirer  of  his  genius  can  not 
but  feel  surprised  that  he  should  have  chosen  as 
the  heroine  of  one  of  his  novels  a woman  who 
commits  three  murders,  including  that  of  her  own 
husband  and  son ; or  regret  that  one  so  capable 
of  charming  the  world  by  pictures  of  romance 
in  its  most  elevated  form,  should  ever  have  ex- 
erted his  powers  on  the  description  of  low  life, 
or  characters  and  scenes  of  the  most  shocking 
depravity.  It  is  true  he  never  makes  licentious- 
ness in  the  end  successful,  and  the  last  impres- 
sion in  his  works,  as  well  as  innumerable  ex- 
quisite reflections,  are  ail  on  the  side  of  virtue ; 


but  in  intermediate  stages  it  appears  often  so 
attractive  that  no  final  catastrophe  can  counter- 
act the  previous  impression.  Every  one  knows 
that  this  is  no  more  than  what  occurs  in  real 
life  ; but  that  is  just  the  reason  why  additional 
force  should  not  be  given  to  it  by  the  charms  of 
imagination.  It  is  true  painting  requires  con- 
trast, and  the  mixture  of  light  and  shade  is  re- 
quisite to  bring  out  the  forms  and  illustrate  the 
beauty  of  nature  ; but  the  painter  of  the  mind, 
not  less  than  material  objects,  would  do  well  to 
recollect  the  rule  of  Titian,  that  the  greater  part 
of  every  picture  should  be  in  mezzotinto,  and  a 
small  portion  only  in  deep  shade. 

disraeu. 

Disraeli,  long  known  as  a brilliant  satirist  and 
romance-writer,  before  he  was  elevated  to  the 
lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  an  author  dif- 
ferent from  either  Mr.  James  or  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  but  with  merits  of  a very  high  descrip- 
tion. He  is  not  feudal  and  pictorial,  like  the 
first — nor  profound  and  tender,  like  the  last ; he 
is  more  political  and  discursive  than  either.  He 
has  great  powers  of  description,  an  admirable 
talent  for  dialogue,  and  remarkable  force,  as 
well  as  truth,  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
His  novels  are  constructed,  so  far  as  the  story 
goes,  on  the  true  dramatic  principles,  and  the 
interest  sustained  with  true  dramatic  effect.  His 
mind  is  essentially  of  a reflecting  character ; his 
novels  are,  in  a great  degree,  pictures  of  public 
men  or  parties  in  political  life.  He  has  many 
strong  opinions — perhaps  some  singular  prepos- 
sessions— and  his  imaginative  works  are,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  vehicle  for  their  transmission. 
To  any  one  who  studies  them  with  attention,  • 
it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  h<*  should  be 
even  more  eminent  in  public  life  than  m the 
realms  of  imagination ; that  the  brilliant  author 
of  Comngsby  should  be  the  dreaded  debater  m 
the  Houso  of  Commons — of  Vivian  the 

able  and  lucid  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
His  career  affords  a striking  example  of  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  observation,  that  what  is 
usually  called  particular  genius,  is  nothing  but 
strong  natural  parts  accidentally  turned  Into  one 
direction  ; and  that  when  nature  has  conferred 
powers  of  the  highest  description,  chance  or 
supreme  direction  alone  determines  what  course 
their  possessor  is  to  follow 

DICKENS 

The  strong  turn  which  romance  and  novel- 
writing, in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, took  to  the  delineation  of  high  life,  with  its 
charms,  its  vices,  and  its  follies,  naturally  led 
to  a reaction,  and  a school  arose,  the  leaders  of 
which,  discarding  all  attempts  at  patrician  paint- 
ing, aimed  at  the  representation  of  the  manners, 
customs,  ideas,  and  habits  of  middle  and  low  life. 
The  field  thus  opened  was  immense,  anil  great 
abilities  were  early  turned  to  its  cultivation  At 
the  very  head  of  this  school,  both  in  point  ni 
time  and  talents,  must  be  placed  Mr.  Dickens, 
whose  works  early  rose  into  gieat,  it  may  be 
said,  unexampled  celebrity.  That  they  possess 
| very  high  merits,  is  obvious  from  this  circum- 
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. stance.  No  one  ever  commands,  even  for  a time, 
the  suffrages  of  the  multitude  without  the  pos- 
session, in  some  respects  at  least,  of  remarkable 
powers.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what,  in  Mr. 
Dickens’  case,  these  powers  are.  To  extraor- 
dinary talents  for  the  delineation  of  the  man- 
ners and  ideas  of  middle  life,  and  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  them  in  all  their  stages  be- 
low the  highest,  he  unites  a feeling  and  sensi- 
tive heart,  a warm  interest  in  social  happiness 
and  improvement,  and  most  remarkable  powers 
for  the  pathetic.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  he 
is  free  from  the  principal  defects  of  the  writers 
who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  line,  and 
which  have  now  banished  their  works  from  our 
drawing-rooms.  Though  treating  of  the  same 
subjects  and  grades  in  society,  he  has  none  of 
the  indelicacy  of  our  older  novelists.  We  see 
in  him  the  talent  of  Fielding,  without  his  in- 
decency— the  humor  of  Smollett,  without  his 
grossness.  These  brilliant  qualities,  joined  to 
the  novelty  and  extent  of  the  field  on  which  he 
entered,  early  secured  for  him  a vast  circulation 
and  wide  spread  reputation.  It  was  founded  on 
more  than  the  merit,  great  as  it  was,  of  the  au- 
thor-selfish feelings  in  the  readers  combined 
with  genius  in  the  writer  in  working  out  his 
success  The  great  and  the  affluent  rejoiced  in 
socret  st  beholding  the  manners  of  the  middle 
class  so  graphically  drawn.  To  them  it  was  a 
hew  world  : it  had  the  charm  of  foreign  trav- 
eling They  said  in  their  inmost  hearts,  “ How 
different  they  are  from  us  !”  Tne  middle  class 
were  equally  charmed  with  the  portrait ; every 
one  recognized  in  it  the  picture  of  his  neighbor 
• — none  of  himself. 

SAMUEL  WARREN. 

Mr.  Warren  has  taken  a lasting  place  among 
the  imaginative  writers  of  this  period  of  English 
history.  He  possesses,  in  a remarkable  manner, 
the  tenderness  of  heart  and  vividness  of  feeling, 
as  well  as  powers  of  description,  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  delineation  of  the  pathetic,  and 
which,  when  existing  in  the  degree  in  which  he 
enjoys  them,  fill  his  pages  with  scenes  which 
can  never  be  forgotten.  His  Diary  of  a Phy- 
sician and  Ten  Thousand  a Year  are  a proof  of 
this;  they  are,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  among 
the  most  popular  work?  of  imagination  that  this 
age  has  produced  Mr  Warren,  like  so  many 
other  romance  writers  of  the  age,  has  often  fill- 
ed his  canvas  with  pictures  of  middle  and  hum- 
ble life  to  an  extent  which  those  whoso  taste  is 
fixed  on  the  elevating  and  the  lofty  will  not  al- 
together approve.  But  that  is  the  fault  of  the 
age  rather  than  «he  man  If  is  amply  redeemed, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  regard  it  as  a 
blemish,  by  the  gleams  of  genius  which  shine 
through  the  dark  clouds  of  melancholy  with 
which  his  conceptions  are  so  often  invested — by 
the  exquisite  pathetic  scene*  with  which  they 
abound — and  the  pure  and  ennobling  objects 
to  which  his  compositions,  even  when  painting 
ordinary  life,  are  uniformly  directed. 

CAR!  VI.E. 

< 'arlylc  is  the  object  of  impassioned  admira 


tion,  not  only  to  a large  class  of  readers,  but  to 
many  whose  taste  and  acquirements  entitle  their 
opinions  to  the  veTy  highest  respect.  Nature  has 
impressed  upon  his  mind  the  signet-mark  of  gen- 
ius. A sure  test  of  it  is,  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
writer  of  the  age  who  has  made  so  many  original 
and  profound  remarks,  or  ones  which  strike  you 
so  much  when  transplanted  into  the  compara- 
tively commonplace  pages  of  ordinary  writers. 
But  it  is  to  his  detached  and  isolated  thoughts 
that  this  high  praise  chiefly  applies  ; as  a whole, 
his  ideas  are  not  calculated  to  command  equal 
respect,  at  least  with  the  generality  of  men.  He 
is  essentially  a “ Hero-worshiper,”  and  the  de- 
fects as  w’dl  as  the  merits  of  that  disposition  are 
strongly  marked  in  his  writings.  He  has  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  glorify  several  doubtful,  and 
write  down  several  celebrated  characters  record- 
ed in  history ; and  that  is  alivays  a perilous  at- 
tempt ; — for  the  voice  of  ages  arising  from  the 
general  opinion  and  experience  of  men  is,  in  the 
ordinary  case,  founded  in  truth  ; and  the  author 
who  attempts  to  gainsay  it,  runs  the  risk,  when 
“ he  meant  to  commit  murder,  of  only  commit- 
ting suicide.”  Mr.  Carlyle  has  great  powers  in 
the  delineation  of  the  terrible  and  the  pathetic ; 
numerous  instances  of  both  in  his  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  will  immediately  recur  to  the 
recollection  of  every  reader.  But  his  style,  found- 
ed upon  an  unbounded  admiration  and  undue  im- 
itation of  the  German  idiom,  appears  often  harsh 
and  discordant  to  the  reader ; and  this  peculiarity 
will  probably  prevent  his  writings  from  ever  ac- 
quiring the  popularity  of  standard  works  with  the 
great  body  of  English  readers. 

CHALMERS. 

Chalmers,  though  his  name  is  attached  to  no 
work  commensurate  to  the  great  fame  he  enjoyed 
during  his  life,  has  made  a vast  impression  on 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  deservedly 
earned  a high  place  in  the  bright  assembly  of 
Scottish  Worthies.  He  was  gifted  with  very 
great  natural  powers,  which  had  been  scattered 
rather  than  condensed  ty  the  style  of  education 
then  generally  given  m his  country.  He  was 
not  very  learned ; his  information  was  various 
rather  than  extensive  on  any  one  subject ; and 
we  shall  look  m vam  m his  writings  for  those 
stores  of  erudition,  which,  when  brought  forth 
by  genius,  and  arranged  by  philosophy,  form  the 
only  true  foundation  for  lasting  fame  *n  the  men- 
tal or  social  concerns  of  men.  But  Chalmers, 
notwithstanding,  was  a great  man.  Writhin  the 
limits  which  nature  or  education  had  prescribed 
*o  him,  he  did  great  things  The  fervor  of  his 
mind,  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  overcame  every 
obstacle,  supplied  every  deficiency,  at  least  for  the 
purposes  of  present  gratification  to  his  audience 
or  h’s  readers.  His  oratorical  powers  were  very 
great — greater,  perhaps,  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. No  one  so  entirely  thrilled  the  hearts 
of  his  audience,  or  swept  away  every  mind  in  one 
irresistible  burst  of  common  emotion.  His  judg- 
ment, however,  was  not  so  strong  as  his  fancy ; 
his  opinions  are  not  to  be  so  implicitly  relied  on 
as  his  genius  is  to  be  admired.  If  his  writings, 
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however,  often  do  not  materially  inform  the 
understanding,  or  safely  regulate  the  judgment, 
they  never  fail  to  charm  the  imagination,  and 
move  the  feelings  by  the  fervent  piety,  benev- 
olent spirit,  and  enlarged  understanding  which 
they  evince,  and  the  brilliant  eloquence  in  which 
they  are  always  couched. 

~~~~  BLEAK  HOUSE.* 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

CHAPTER  XXXUI.— Irteelopbrs. 

OW  do  these  two  gentlemen  not  very  neat 
about  the  cuffs  and  buttons,  who  attended 
the  last  Coroner’s  Inquest  at  the  Sol’s  Arms,  re- 
appear in  the  precincts  with  surprising  swiftness 
(being,  in  fact,  breathlessly  fetched  by  the  active 
and  intelligent  beadle),  and  institute  perquisitions 
through  the  court,  and  dive  into  the  Sol’s  par- 
lor, and  write  with  ravenous  little  pens  on  tissue- 
paper.  Now  do  they  note  down,  in  the  watches 
of  the  night,  how  the  neighborhood  of  Chancery 
Lane  was  yesterday,  at  about  midnight,  thrown 
into  a state  of  the  most  intence  agitation  and  ex- 
citement by  the  following  alarming  and  horrible 
discovery.  Now  do  they  set  forth  how  it  will 
doubtless  be  remembered,  that  some  time  back  a 
painful  sensation  was  created  in  the  public  mind, 
by  a case  of  mysterious  death  from  opium  occur- 
ring in  the  first  floor  of  the  house  occupied  as  a 
rag,  bottle,  and  general  marine  store-shop,  by  an 
eocentric  individual  of  intemperate  habits,  far 
advanced  in  life,  named  Krook ; and  how,  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  Krook  was  examined  at 
the  inquest,  which,  it  may  be  recollected,  was 
held  on  that  occasion  at  the  Sol’s  Arms,  a well- 
conducted  tavern,  immediately  adjoining  the 
premises  in  question,  on  the  west  side,  and  li- 
censed to  a highly  respectable  landlord,  Mr.  James 
George  Bogsby.  Now  do  they  show  (in  as  many 
words  as  possible),  how  during  some  hours  of 
yesterday  evening  a very  peculiar  smell  was  ob- 
served by  the  inhabitants  of  the  court,  in  which 
the  tragical  occurrence  which  forms  the  subject 
of  that  present  account  transpired ; and  which 
odor  was  at  one  time  so  powerful,  that  Mr.  Swills, 
a oomic  vocalist,  professionally  engaged  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Bogsby,  has  himself  stated  to  our  reporter 
that  he  mentioned  to  Miss  M.  Melvilleson,  a lady 
of  some  pretensions  to  musical  ability,  likewise 
engaged  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bogsby  to  sing  at  a series 
of  concerts  called  Harmonic  Assemblies  or  Meet- 
ings, which  it  would  appear  are  held  at  the  Sol’s 
Arms,  under  Mr.  Bogsby’s  direction,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  George  the  Second,  that  he  (Mr.  Swills) 
found  his  voice  seriously  affected  by  the  impure 
state  of  the  atmosphere ; his  jocose  expression, 
at  the  time,  being,  “ that  he  was  like  an  empty 
post-office,  for  he  hadn’t  a single  note  in  him.” 
How  this  account  of  Mr.  Swills  is  entirely  cor- 
roborated by  two  intelligent  married  females  re- 
siding in  the  same  oourt,  and  known  respectively 
by  the  names  of  Mrs.  Piper  and  Mrs.  Perkins ; 
both  of  whom  observed  the  f<Btid  effluvia,  and 
regarded  them  as  being  emitted  from  the  pre- 
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noises  in  the  occupation  of  Krook,  the  unfortunate 
deceased.  All  this  and  a great  deal  more,  the 
two  gentlemen,  who  have  formed  an  amicable 
partnership  in  the  melancholy  catastrophe,  write 
down  on  the  spot ; and  the  boy  population  of  the 
court  (out  of  bed  in  a moment)  swarm  np  the 
shutters  of  the  Sol’s  Arm’s  parlor,  to  behold  the 
tope  of  their  heads  while  they  are  about  it. 

The  whole  court,  adult  as  well  as  boy,  is  sleep- 
less for  that  night,  and  can  do  nothing  but  wrap 
up  its  many  heads,  and  talk  of  the  ill-fated  house, 
and  look  at  it.  Miss  Flite  has  been  bravely  res- 
cued from  her  chamber,  as  if  it  were  in  flames, 
and  accommodated  with  a bed  at  the  Sol’s  Arras. 
The  Sol  neither  turns  off  its  gas  nor  shuts  its 
door,  all  night;  for  any  kind  of  public  excite- 
ment makes  good  for  the  Sol,  and  causes  the 
court  to  stand  in  need  of  comfort.  The  house 
has  not  done  so  much  in  the  stomachic  article  of 
cloves,  or  in  brandy  and  water  warm,  since  the 
Inquest.  The  moment  the  potboy  heard  what 
had  happened,  he  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves  tight 
to  his  shoulders,  and  said,  “ There’ll  be  a run 
upon  us !”  In  the  first  outcry,  Young  Piper  dash- 
ed off  for  the  fire-engines ; and  returned  in  tri- 
umph at  a jolting  gallop,  perched  up  aloft  on  the 
Phcenix,  and  holding  on  to  that  fabulous  creature 
with  all  his  might,  in  the  midst  of  helmets  and 
torches.  One  helmet  remains  behind,  after  care- 
ful investigation  of  all  chinks  and  crannies  ; and 
slowly  paces  up  and  down  before  the  house,  in 
company  with  one  of  the  two  policemen  who 
have  been  likewise  left  in  charge  thereof.  To  this 
trio,  every  body  in  the  court,  possessed  of  six- 
pence, has  an  insatiate  desire  to  exhibit  hospi- 
tality in  a liquid  form. 

Mr.  Weevle  and  his  friend  Mr.  Guppy  are  with- 
in the  bar  at  the  Sol,  and  are  worth  any  thing 
to  the  Sol  that  the  bar  contains,  if  they  will  only 
stay  there.  “ This  is  not  a time,”  says  Mr.  Bogs- 
by, uto  baggie  about  money,”  though  he  looks 
something  sharply  after  it,  over  the  oounter ; 
“ give  your  orders,  you  two  gentlemen,  and  you’re 
welcome  to  whatever  you  put  a name  to.” 

Thus  entreated,  the  two  gentlemen  (Mr.  Wee- 
vle especially)  put  names  to  so  many  things,  that 
in  course  of  time  they  find  it  difficult  to  put  a 
name  to  any  thing  quite  distinctly ; though  they 
still  relate,  to  all  new-comers,  some  version  of 
the  night  they  have  had  of  it,  and  of  what  they 
said,  and  what  they  thought,  and  what  they  saw. 
Meanwhile,  one  or  other  of  the  policemen  often 
flits  about  the  door,  and,  pushing  it  open  a little 
way  at  the  full  length  of  his  arm,  looks  in  from 
outer  gloom.  Not  that  ho  has  any  suspicions, 
but  that  ho  may  as  well  know  what  they  are  up 
to  in  there. 

Thus,  night  pursues  its  leaden  course ; finding 
the  court  still  out  of  bed  through  the  unwonted 
hours,  still  treating  and  being  treated,  still  con- 
ducting itself  similarly  to  a court  that  has  had 
a little  money  left  it  unexpectedly.  Thus,  night 
at  length  with  slow-retreating  steps  departs,  and 
the  lamp-lighter  going  his  rounds,  like  an  execu- 
tioner to  a despotic  king,  strikes  off  the  little 
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heads  of  fire  that  hare  aspired  to  lessen  the 
darkness.  Thus,  the  day  cometh,  whether  or  no. 

And  the  day  may  discern,  even  with  its  dim 
London  eye,  that  the  court  has  been  up  all  night. 
Over  and  above  the  faces  that  have  fallen  drow- 
sily on  tables,  and  the  heels  that  lie  prone  on 
hard  floors  instead  of  beds,  the  brick  and  mortar 
physiognomy  of  the  very  court  itself  looks  worn 
and  jaded.  And  now  the  neighborhood  waking 
up,  and  beginning  to  hear  of  what  has  happened, 
comes  streaming  in,  half-dressed,  to  ask  ques- 
tions; and  the  two  policemen  and  the  helmet 
(who  are  far  less  impressible  externally  than  the 
court)  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  door. 

“Good  gracious,  gentlemen  !”  says  Mr.  Snags- 
by,  coming  up.  u What’s  this  I hear  ?” 

“ Why,  it’s  true,”  returns  one  of  the  policemen. 
“ That’s  what  it  is.  Now  move  on  here,  come  1” 

“ Why,  good  gracious,  gentlemen,”  says  Mr. 
Snagsby,  somewhat  promptly  backed  away,  M I 
was  at  this  door  last  night  betwixt  ten  and 
eleven  o’clock,  in  conversation  with  the  young 
man  who  lodges  here.” 

“ Indeed  ?”  returns  the  policeman*  “You  will 
And  the  young  man  next  door,  then.  Now  move 
on  here,  some  of  you.” 

“No  hurt,  I hope?”  says  Mr.  Snagsby. 

“Hurt?  No.  What?«  to  hurt  him  !” 

Mr.  Snagsby,  wholly  unable  to  answer  this,  or 
any  other  question,  in  his  troubled  mind,  repairs 
to  the  Sol’s  Arms,  and  finds  Mr.  Weevle  languish- 
ing over  tea  and  toast;  with  a considerable  ex- 
pression on  him  of  exhausted  excitement,  and 
exhausted  tobacco-smoke. 

“And  Mr.  Guppy  likewise  1”  quoth  Mr.  Snags- 
by. “Dear,  dear,  dear!  What  a Fate  there 
seems  in  all  this  1 And  my  lit — ” 

Mr.  Snagsby’s  power  of  speech  deserts  him  in 
the  formation  of  the  words  “my  little  woman.” 
For,  to  see  that  injured  female  walk  into  the 
Sol’s  Arms  at  that  hour  of  the  morning  and  stand 
before  the  beer-engine,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  like  an  accusing  spirit,  strikes  him  dumb. 

“ My  dear,”  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  when  his  tongue 
is  loosened,  “ will  you  take  any  thing?  A little 
— not  to  put  too  fine  a point  upon  it— drop  of 
shrub  ?” 

“ No,”  says  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

“My  love,  you  know  these  two  gentlemen?” 

“Yes!”  says  Mrs.  Snagsby;  and  in  a rigid 
manner  acknowledges  their  presence,  still  fixing 
Mr.  Snagsby  with  her  eye. 

The  devoted  Mr.  Snagsby  can  not  bear  this 
treatment.  He  takes  Mrs.  Snagsby  by  the  hand, 
and  leads  her  aside  to  an  adjacent  cask. 

“ My  little  woman,  why  do  you  look  at  me  in 
that  way?  Pray,  don’t  do  it.” 

“ I can’t  help  my  looks,”  says  Mrs.  Snagsby, 
“ and  if  I could  I wouldn’t.” 

Mr.  Snagsby,  with  his  cough  of  meekness,  re- 
joins—“ Wouldn’t  you  really,  my  dear?”  and 
meditates.  Then  coughs  his  oough  of  trouble, 
and  says,  “ This  is  a dreadful  mystery,  my  love  J” 
*till  fearfully  disconcerted  by  Mrs.  Snagsby’s 
eye. 


“It  if,”  returns  Mrs.  Snagsby,  shaking  her 
head,  “ a dreadful  mystery.” 

“My  little  woman,”  urges  Mr.  Snagsby,  in  a 
piteous  manner,  “ don’t,  for  goodness  sake,  speak 
to  me  with  that  bitter  expression,  and  look  at 
me  in  that  searching  way ! I beg  and  entreat  of 
you  not  to  do  it.  Good  Lord,  you  don’t  suppose 
that  I would  go. spontaneously  combusting  any 
person,  my  dear?” 

“ I can’t  say,”  returns  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

On  a hasty  review  of  his  unfortunate  position, 
Mr.  Snagsby  “ can’t  say,”  either.  He  is  not  pre- 
pared positively  to  deny  that  he  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  He  has  had  something 
— he  don’t  know  what — to  do  with  so  much  in  this 
connection  that  is  mysterious,  that  it  is  possible 
he  may  even  be  implicated,  without  knowing  it, 
in  the  present  transaction.  He  faintly  wipes  his 
forehead  with  his  handkerchief,  and  gasps. 

“ My  life,”  says  the  unhappy  stationer,  “would 
you  have  any  objections  to  mention  why,  being 
in  general  so  delicately  circumspect  in  your  con- 
duct, you  come  into  a Wine  Vaults  before  break- 
fast ?” 

“Why  do  you  come  here?”  inquires  Mrs. 
Snagsby. 

“ My  dear,  merely  to  know  the  rights  of  the 
fatal  accident  which  has  happened  to  the  ven- 
erable party  who  has  been — combusted.”  Mr. 
Snagsby  has  made  a pause  to  suppress  a groan. 
“I  should  then  have  related  them  to  you,  my 
love,  over  your  French  roll.” 

“I  dare  say  you  would!  You  relate  every 
thing  to  me,  Mr.  Snagsby.” 

“ Every — my  lit — ” 

“ I should  be  glad,”  says  Mrs.  Snagsby,  after 
contemplating  his  increased  confusion  with  a 
severe  and  scornful  smile,  “ if  you  would  oome 
home  with  me ; I think  you  may  be  safer  there, 
Mr.  Snagsby,  than  any  where  else.” 

“ My  love,  I don’t  know  but  what  I may  be,  I 
am  sure.  I am  ready  to  go.” 

Mr.  Snagsby  casts  his  eyes  forlornly  round  the 
bar,  gives  Messrs.  Weevle  and  Guppy  good- morn- 
ing, assures  them  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
he  sees  them  uninjured,  and  accompanies  Mrs. 
Snagsby  from  the  Sol’s  Arms.  Before  night,  his 
doubt  whether  he  may  not  be  responsible  for  some 
inconceivable  part  in  the  catastrophe  which  is  the 
talk  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  is  almost  resolved 
into  certainty  by  Mrs.  Snagsby’s  pertinacity  in 
that  fixed  gaze.  His  mental  sufferings  are  so 
great,  that  he  entertains  wandering  ideas  of  de- 
livering himself  up  to  justice,  and  requiring  to  be 
cleared,  if  innocent,  and  punished  with  the  ut- 
most rigor  of  the  law,  if  guilty. 

Mr.  Weevle  and  Mr.  Guppy,  having  taken  their 
breakfast,  step  into  Lincoln’s  Inn  to  take  a little 
walk  about  the  square,  and  dear  as  many  of  the 
dark  cobwebs  out  of  their  brains  as  a little  walk 
may. 

“There  can  be  no  more  favorable  time  than 
the  present,  Tony,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  after  they 
have  broodingly  made  out  the  four  sides  of  the 
square,  “ for  a word  or  two  between  us,  upon  a 
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point  on  which  we  miut,  with  very  little  delay, 
come  to  an  understanding.” 

“Now,  I tell  you  what,  William  G.!”  returns 
the  other,  eying  his  companion  with  a bloodshot 
eye.  “ If  it’s  a point  of  conspiracy,  you  needn’t 
take  the  trouble  to  mention  it.  I have  had  enough 
of  that,  and  I ain’t  going  to  have  any  more.  We 
shall  have  you  taking  fire  next,  or  blowing  up 
with  a bang.” 

This  supposititious  phenomenon  is  so  very  dis- 
agreeable to  Mr.  Guppy  that  his  voice  quakes,  as 
he  says  in  a moral  way,  “ Tony,  I should  have 
thought  that  what  we  went  through  last  night, 
would  have  been  a lesson  to  you  never  to  be  per- 
sonal any  more  as  long  as  you  lived.”  To  which 
Mr.  Weevle  returns,  “William,  I should  have 
thought  it  would  have  been  a lesson  to  you  never 
to  conspire  any  more  as  long  as  you  lived.”  To 
which  Mr.  Guppy  says,  “Who’s  conspiring?” 
To  which  Mr.  Jobling  replies,  “Why,  you  are!” 
To  which  Mr.  Guppy  retorts,  “No,  I am  not.” 
To  which  Mr.  Jobling  retorts  again,  “Yes,  you 
are  I”  To  which  Mr.  Guppy  retorts,  “ Who  says 
so  ?”  To  which  Mr.  Jobling  retorts,  “ I say  so !” 
To  which  Mr.  Guppy  retorts,  “ Oh,  indeed?”  To 
which  Mr.  Jobling  retorts,  “Yes,  indeed!”  And 
both  being  now  in  a heated  state,  they  walk  on 
silently  for  a while,  to  cool  down  again. 

“ Tony,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  then,  “ if  you  heard 
your  friend  out,  instead  of  flying  at  him,  you 
wouldn’t  fall  into  mistakes.  But  your  temper  is 
hasty,  and  you  are  not  considerate.  Possessing 
in  yourself,  Tony,  all  that  is  calculated  to  charm 
the  eye — ” 

“Oh!  Blow  the  eye!”  cries  Mr.  Weevle,  cut- 
ting him  short.  “ Say  what  you  have  got  to  say. 
Get  on  with  your  barrow !” 

Finding  his  friend  in  this  morose  and  material 
condition,  Mr.  Guppy  only  expresses  the  finer 
feelings  of  his  soul  through  the  tone  of  injury  in 
which  he  recommences : 

“ Tony,  when  I say  there  is  a point  on  which 
we  must  come  to  an  understanding  pretty  soon,  I 
say  so  quite  apart  from  any  kind  of  conspiring, 
however  innocent.  You  know  it  is  professionally 
arranged  beforehand,  in  all  cases  that  are  tried, 
what  facts  the  witnesses  are  to  prove.  Is  it,  or 
is  it  not,  desirable  that  we  should  know  what 
facts  we  are  to  prove,  on  the  inquiry  into  the 
death  of  this  unfortunate  old  Mo — gentleman  ?” 
(Mr.  Guppy  was  going  to  say,  Mogul,  but  thinks 
gentleman  better  Buited  to  the  circumstances). 

“ What  facts  ? The  facts.” 

“ Exactly.  The  facts  bearing  on  that  inquiry. 
Those  are — ” Mr.  Guppy  tells  them  off  on  his 
fingers — “what  we  knew  of  his  habits;  when 
you  saw  him  last ; what  his  condition  was  then ; 
the  discovery  that  we  made,  and  how  we  made 
it.” 

“Yes,”  says  Mr.  Weevle.  “Those  are  about 
the  facts.” 

“We  made  the  discovery,  in  consequence  of 
his  having,  in  his  eccentric  way,  an  appointment 
with  you  for  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  when  you 
were  to  explain  some  writing  to  him,  as  you  had 


often  done  before,  on  account  of  his  not  being  able 
to  read.  I,  spending  the  evening  with  you,  was 
called  down— and  so  forth.  The  inquiry  being 
only  into  the  circumstances  touching  the  death 
of  the  deceased,  it’s  not  necessary  to  go  beyond 
these  facts,  I suppose  you’ll  agree?” 

“ No !”  returns  Mr.  Weevle.  “ I suppose  not” 

“ And  this  is  not  a conspiracy,  perhaps  ?”  says 
the  injured  Guppy. 

“No,”  returns  his  friend;  “if  it’s  nothing 
worse  than  this,  1 withdraw  the  observation.” 

! “Now,  Tony,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  taking  his 
arm  again,  and  walking  him  slowly  on,  “I 
should  like  to  know,  in  a friendly  way,  whether 
you  have  yet  thought  over  the  many  advantages 
of  your  continuing  to  live  at  that  place  ?” 
i “ What  do  you  mean?”  says  Tony,  stopping. 

| “ Whether  you  have  yet  thought  over  the  many 

advantages  of  your  continuing  to  live  at  that 
place?”  repeats  Mr.  Guppy,  walking  him  on 
again. 

“At  what  place?  That  place?”  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  rag  and  bottle  shop. 

Mr.  Guppy  nods. 

“Why,  I wouldn’t  pass  another  night  there, 
for  any  consideration  that  you  could  offer  me,” 
says  Mr.  Weevle,  haggardly  staring. 

“ Do  you  mean  it  though,  Tony  ?” 

“ Mean  it ! Do  I look  as  if  I meant  it  ? I feel 
as  if  I do ; I know  that,”  says  Mr.  Weevle,  with 
a very  genuine  shudder. 

“ Then  the  possibility,  or  probability — for  such 
it  must  be  considered— of  your  never  being  dis- 
turbed in  possession  of  those  effects,  lately  be- 
longing to  a lone  old  man  who  seemed  to  have 
no  relation  in  the  world;  and  the  certainty  of 
your  being  able  to  find  out  what  he  really  had 
got  stored  up  there ; don’t  weigh  with  you  at  all 
against  last  night,  Tony,  if  I understand  you?” 
says  Mr.  Guppy,  biting  his  thumb  with  the 
appetite  of  vexation. 

“Certainly  not.  Talk  in  that  cool  way  of  a 
fellow’s  living  there?”  cries  Mr.  Weevle,  indig- 
nantly. “ Go  and  live  there  yourself.” 

“01  I,  Tony!”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  soothing 
him.  “I  have  never  lived  there,  and  couldn’t 
get  a lodging  there  now;  whereas  you  have  got 
one.” 

“ You  are  welcome  to  it,”  rejoins  his  friend, 
“and — ugh! — you  may  make  yourself  at  home 
in  it.” 

“Then  you  really  and  truly  at  this  point,” 
says  Mr.  Guppy,  “ give  up  the  whole  thing,  if  I 
understand  you,  Tony?” 

“ You  never,”  returns  Tony,  with  a most  con- 
vincing steadfastness,  “said  a truer  word  in  all 
your  life.  Ido!” 

While  they  are  so  conversing,  a hackney-coach 
drives  into  the  square,  on  the  box  of  which 
vehicle  a very  tall  hat  makes  itself  manifest  to 
the  public.  Inside  the  coach,  and  consequently 
not  so  manifest  to  the  multitude,  though  suffi- 
ciently so  to  the  two  friends,  for  the  coach  stops 
almost  at  their  feet,  are  the  venerable  Mr.  Small, 
weed  and  Mrs.  Small  weed,  accompanied  by  their 
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grand-daughter  Judy.  An  air  of  haute  and  ex- 
citement pervades  the  party;  and  as  the  tall 
hat  (surmounting  Mr.  Small  weed  the  younger) 
alights,  Mr.  Small  weed  the  elder  pokes  his  head 
out  of  window,  and  bawls  to  Mr.  Guppy,  u How 
de  do,  sir  1 How  de  do !” 

“ What  do  Chick  and  his  family  want  here  at 
this  tirae  of  the  morning,  I wonder !”  says  Mr. 
Guppy,  nodding  to  his  familiar. 

“ My  dear  sir,”  cries  Grandfather  Smallweed, 
“would  you  do  me  a favor?  Would  you  and 
your  friend  be  so  very  obleeging  as  to  carry  me 
Into  the  public-house  in  the  court,  while  Bart 
sad  his  sister  bring  their  grandmother  along? 
Would  you  do  an  old  man  that  good  turn,  sir?” 

Mr.  Guppy  looks  at  his  friend,  repeating  in- 
quiringly, “ the  public-house  in  the  court  ?”  And 
they  prepare  to  bear  the  venerable  burden  to  the 
Sol’s  Arms. 

“ There’s  your  fare  I”  says  the  Patriarch  to  the 
coachman  with  a fierce  grin,  $nd  shaking  his  in- 
capable fist  at  him.  “ Ask  me  for  a penny  more, 
and  I’ll  have  my  lawful  revenge  upon  you.  My 
dear  young  men,  be  easy  with  me,  if  you  please. 
Allow  me  to  catch  you  round  the  neck.  I won’t 
squeeze  you  tighter  than  I can  help.  0 Lord ! 
0 dear  me ! O my  bones !” 

It  is  well  that  the  Sol  is  not  far  ofF,  for  Mr. 
Weevle  presents  an  apoplectic  appearance  before 
half  the  distance  is  accomplished.  With  no 
worse  aggravation  of  his  symptoms,  however, 
than  the  utterance  of  divers  croaking  sounds,  ex- 
pressive of  obstructed  respiration,  he  fulfills  his 
share  of  the  porterage,  and  the  benevolent  old 
gentleman  is  deposited  by  his  own  desire  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Sol’s  Arras. 

“ 0 Lord !”  gasps  Mr.  Smallweed,  looking  about 
him,  breathless,  from  an  arm-chair.  “0  dear 
me ! O my  bones  and  back ! O my  aches  and 
pains ! Sit  down,  you  dancing,  prancing,  sham- 
bling, scrambling  poll  parrot ! Sit  down!” 

This  little  apostrophe  to  Mrs.  Smallweed  is 
occasioned  by  a propensity  on  the  part  of  that 
unlucky  old  lady,  whenever  she  finds  herself  on 
her  feet,  to  amble  about,  and  “set”  to  inanimate 
objects,  accompanying  herself  with  a chattering 
noise,  as  in  a witch  dance.  A nervous  affection 
has  probably  as  much  to  do  with  these  demon- 
strations, as  any  imbecile  intention  in  the  poor 
old  woman;  but  on  the  present  oocasion  they  are 
so  particularly  lively  in  connection  with  a Wind- 
sor arm-chair,  fellow  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Small- 
weed is  seated,  that  she  only  quite  desists  when 
her  grandchildren  have  held  her  down  in  it : her 
lord  in  the  mean  while  bestowing  upon  her,  with 
great  volubility,  the  endearing  epithet  of  “ a pig- 
headed Jackdaw,”  repeated  a surprising  number 
of  times. 

“My  dear  sir,”  Grandfather  Smallweed  then 
proceeds,  addressing  Mr.  Guppy,  “ there  has  been 
a calamity  here.  Have  you  heard  of  it,  either  of 
you?” 

“ Heard  of  it,  sir ! Why,  we  discovered  it.” 

“You  discovered  it.  You  two  discovered  it! 
Bart,  they  discovered  it !” 


They  two  discoverers  stare  at  the  Small  weeds, 
who  return  the  compliment. 

“ My  dear  friends,”  whines  Grandfather  Small- 
weed putting  out  both  his  hands,  “ I owe  yon  a 
thousand  thanks  for  discharging  the  melancholy 
office  of  discovering  the  ashes  of  Mrs.  Smallweed’* 
brother.” 

“Eh?”  says  Mr.  Guppy. 

“Mrs.  Smallwood’s  brother,  my  dear  friend — 
her  only  relation.  We  were  not  on  terms,  which 
is  to  be  deplored  now,  but  he  never  would  be  on 
terms.  He  was  not  fond  of  us.  He  was  eoosn- 
trio — he  was  very  eccentric.  Unless  he  has  left 
a will  (which  is  not  at  all  likely)  I shall  take  out 
letters  of  administration.  I have  come  down  to 
look  after  the  property;  it  must  be  sealed  up,  it 
must  be  protected.  I have  come  down,”  repeats 
Grandfather  Smallweed,  hooking  the  air  toward 
him  with  all  his  ten  fingers  at  once,  “to  look 
after  the  property.” 

“I  think,  Small,”  says  the  disconsolate  Mr. 
Guppy,  “you  might  have  mentioned  that  the  old 
man  was  your  uncle.” 

“You  two  were  so  close  about  him  that  1 
thought  you  would  like  me  to  be  the  same,”  re- 
turns that  old  bird,  with  a secretly  glistening  eye. 
“ Besides,  I wasn’t  proud  of  him.” 

“ Besides  which,  it  was  nothing  to  you,  yon 
know,  whether  he  was  or  not,”  says  Judy.  Also 
with  a secretly  glistening  eye. 

“He  never  saw  me  in  Iris  life,  to  know  me,” 
observes  Small;  “I  don’t  know  why  I should  in- 
troduce Atm,  I am  sure !” 

“ No,  he  never  communicated  with  us — which 
is  to  be  deplored,”  the  old  gentleman  strikes  in ; 
“ but  I have  come  to  look  after  the  property — to 
look  over  the  papers,  and  to  look  after  the  pro- 
perty. We  shall  make  good  our  title.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  my  solicitor.  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  over  the  way  there,  is  so 
good  as  to  act  as  my  solicitor;  and  grass  don’t 
grow  under  his  feet,  I can  tell  ye.  Krook  was  Mrs. 
Small  weed’s  only  brother;  she  had  no  relation 
but  Krook,  and  Krook  had  no  relation  but  Mrs. 
Smallweed.  I am  speaking  of  your  brother,  you 
brimstone  black-beetle,  that  was  seventy-six  years 
of  age.” 

Mrs.  Smallweed  instantly  begins  to  shake  her 
head,  and  pipe  up,  “ Seventy-six  pound  seven  and 
sevenpence ! Seventy-six  thousand  bags  of  mon- 
ey! Seventy-six  hundred  thousand  million  of 
parcels  of  bank  notes !” 

“Will  somebody  give  me  a quart  pot?”  ex- 
claims her  exasperated  husband,  looking  help- 
lessly about  him,  and  finding  no  missile  within 
his  reach.  “Will  somebody  obleegc  me  with  a 
Bpittoon?  Will  somebody  hand  me  any  thing 
hard  and  bruising  to  pelt  at  her?  You  hag,  you 
cat,  you  dog,  you  brimstone  barker!”  Here  Mr. 
Smallweed,  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
his  own  eloquence,  actually  throws  Judy  at  her 
grandmother  in  default  of  any  thing  else,  by  butt- 
ing that  young  virgin  at  the  old  lady  with  such 
force  as  he  can  muster,  and  then  dropping  into 
his  chair  in  a heap. 
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“ Shake  me  up,  somebody,  if  you’ll  be  bo  good,” 
says  the  voice  from  within  the  faintly  struggling 
bundle  into  which  he  has  collapsed.  “I  have 
come  to  look  after  the  property.  Shake  me  up ; 
and  call  in  the  police  on  duty  at  the  next  house, 
to  be  explained  to  about  the  property.  My  soli- 
citor will  be  here  presently  to  protect  the  property. 
Transportation  or  the  gallows  for  any  body  who 
shall  touch  the  property !”  As  his  dutiful  grand- 
children set  him  up,  panting,  and  put  him  through 
the  usual  restorative  process  of  shaking  and  punch- 
ing, he  still  repeats  like  an  echo,  u the— the  pro- 
perty ! The  property  1 — property  1” 

Mr.  Weevle  and  Mr.  Guppy  look  at  each  other ; 
the  former  as  having  relinquished  the  whole  af- 
fair; the  latter  with  a discomfited  countenance, 
as  having  entertained  some  lingering  expectations 
yet  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Small  weed  interest.  Mr.  Tulkinghora’s 
clerk  comes  down  from  his  official  pew  in  the 
chambers,  to  mention  to  the  police  that  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom  is  answerable  for  its  being  all  correct 
about  the  next  of  kin,  and  that  the  papers  and 
effects  will  be  formally  taken  possession  of  in  due 
time  and  course.  Mr.  Smallweed  is  at  once  per- 
mitted so  far  to  assert  his  supremacy  as  to  be  car- 
ried on  a visit  of  sentiment  into  the  next  house, 
and  up-stairs  into  Miss  Flite’s  deserted  room,  where 
he  looks  like  a hideous  bird  of  prey  newly  added 
to  her  aviary. 

The  arrival  of  this  unexpected  heir  soon  taking 
wind  in  the  court,  still  makes  good  for  the  Sol, 
and  keeps  the  court  upon  its  mettle.  Mrs.  Piper 
and  Mrs.  Perkins  think  it  hard  upon  the  young 
man  if  there  really  is  no  will,  and  consider  that  a 
handsome  present  ought  to  be  made  him  out  of 
the  estate.  Young  Piper  and  Young  Perkins,  as 
members  of  that  restless  juvenile  circle  which  is 
the  terror  of  the  foot-passengers  in  Chancery  Lane, 
crumble  into  ashes  behind  the  pump  and  under 
the  archway,  all  day  long ; where  wild  yells  and 
hootings  take  place  over  their  remains.  Little 
SwillB  and  Miss  M.  Melvilleson  enter  into  affable 
conversation  with  their  patrons,  feeling  that  these 
unusual  occurrences  level  the  barriers  between 
professionals  and  non-professionals.  Mr.  Bogsby 
puts  up  “The  popular  song  of  Kino  Death  ! with 
chorus  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  company,” 
as  the  great  Harmonic  feature  of  the  week ; and 
announces  in  the  bill  that  “ J.  G.  B.  is  induced 
to  do  so  at  a considerable  extra  expense,  in  con- 
sequence of  a wish  which  has  been  very  generally 
expressed  at  the  bar  by  a large  body  of  respect- 
able individuals  and  in  homage  to  a late  melan- 
choly event  which  has  aroused  so  much  sensa- 
tion.” There  is  one  point  connected  with  the 
deceased,  upon  which  the  court  is  particularly 
anxious ; namely,  that  the  fiction  of  a full-sized 
coffin  should  be  preserved,  though  there  is  so  lit- 
tle to  put  in  it.  Upon  the  undertaker’s  stating 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  that  he  has  received 
orders  to  construct  44  a six-footer,”  the  general 
solicitude  is  much  relieved,  and  it  is  considered 
that  Mr.  Smallweed’ ■ conduct  does  him  great 
Honor. 


Out  of  the  court,  and  a long  way  out  of  it,  there 
is  considerable  excitement  too ; for  men  of  science 
and  philosophy  come  to  look,  and  carriages  set 
down  doctors  at  the  comer  who  arrive  with  the 
same  intent,  and  there  is  more  learned  talk  about 
inflammable  gases  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
than  the  court  has  ever  imagined.  Some  of  these 
authorities  (of  course  the  wisest)  hold  with  indig- 
nation that  the  deceased  had  no  business  to  die 
in  the  alleged  manner ; and  being  reminded  by 
other  authorities  of  a certain  inquiry  into  the  evi- 
dence for  such  deaths,  reprinted  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  Philosophical  Transactions ; and  also 
of  a book  not  quite  unknown,  on  English  Medical 
Jurisprudence ; and  likewise  of  the  Italian  case 
of  the  Countess  Cornelia  Baudi,  as  set  forth  in 
detail  by  one  Bi&nchini,  prebendary  of  Verona, 
who  wrote  a scholarly  work  or  so,  and  was  occa- 
sionally heard  of  in  his  time  as  having  gleams  of 
reason  in  him ; and  also  of  the  testimony  of  Messrs. 
Foder6  and  Mere,  two  pestilent  Frenchmen  who 
i could  investigate  the  subject;  and  further,  of  the 
corroborative  testimony  of  Monsieur  Le  Cat,  a rath- 
er celebrated  F rench  surgeon  once  upon  a time,  who 
had  the  unpoliteness  to  live  in  a house  where  such 
a case  occurred,  and  even  to  write  an  account  of 
it; — still  they  regard  the  late  Mr.  Krook’s  ob- 
stinacy, in  goiqg  out  of  the  world  by  any  such 
by-way,  as  wholly  unjustifiable  and  personally 
offensive.  The  less  the  court  understands  of  all 
this,  the  more  the  court  likes  it ; and  the  greater 
enjoyment  it  has  in  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  Sol’s 
Arms.  Then,  there  comes  the  artist  of  a picture 
newspaper,  with  a foreground  and  figures  ready 
drawn  for  any  thing,  from  a wreck  on  the  Corn- 
ish coast  to  a review  in  Hyde  Park,  or  a meeting 
at  Manchester — and  in  Mrs.  Perkins’s  own  room, 
memorable  evermore,  he  then  and  there  throws 
in  upon  the  block,  Mr.  Krook’s  house,  as  large  as 
life ; in  fact,  considerably  larger,  making  a very 
Temple  of  it.  Similarly,  being  permitted  to  look 
in  at  the  door  of  the  fatal  chamber,  be  depicts 
that  apartment  as  three  quarters  of  a mile  long, 
by  fifty  yards  high ; at  which  the  court  is  par- 
ticularly charmed.  All  this  time,  the  two  gentle- 
men before  mentioned  pop  in  and  out  of  every 
house,  and  assist  at  the  philosophical  disputa- 
tions— go  every  where,  and  listen  to  every  body 
— and  yet  are  always  diiving  into  the  Sol’s  parlor, 
and  writing  with  the  ravenous  little  pens  on  the 
tissue-paper. 

At  last  come  the  coroner  and  his  inquiry,  like 
as  before,  except  that  the  coroner  cherishes  this 
case  as  being  out  of  the  common  way,  and  tells 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  in  his  private  capacity, 
that  “ that  would  seem  to  be  an  unlucky  house 
next  door,  gentlemen,  a destined  house ; but  so 
we  sometimes  find  it,  and  these  are  mysteries 
we  can’t  account  for!”  After  which  the  six- 
footer  comes  into  action,  and  is  much  admired. 

In  all  these  proceedings  Mr.  Guppy  has  so 
Blight  a part,  except  when  he  gives  his  evidence, 
that  he  is  moved  on  like  a private  individual,  and 
can  only  haunt  the  secret  house  on  the  outside ; 
where  he  has  the  mortification  of  seeing  Mr. 
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looks  at  him  so  steadily  and  ooldly,  he  not  only 
feels  conscious  that  he  has  no  guide,  in  the  least 
perception  of  what  is  really  the  oomplexion  of 
her  thoughts;  hut  also  that  he  is  being  every 
moment,  as  it  were,  removed  further  and  further 
from  her. 

She  will  not  speak,  it  is  plain.  So  he  must. 

“ In  short,  your  ladyship,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  like 
a meanly  penitent  thief,  “ the  person  I was  to  have 
had  the  letters  of^  has  come  to  a sudden  end,  and 
— ” He  Btops.  Lady  Dedlock  calmly  finishes 
the  sentence. 

“And  the  letters  are  destroyed  with  the  per- 
son?” 

Mr.  Guppy  would  say  no,  if  he  could — as  he  is 
unable  to  hide. 

“ I believe  so,  your  ladyship.” 

If  he  could  see  the  least  sparkle  of  relief  in  her 
face  now?  No,  he  could  see  no  such  thing,  even 
if  that  brave  outside  did  not  utterly  put  him 
away,  and  he  were  not  looking  beyond  it  and 
about  it. 

He  falters  an  awkward  excuse  or  two  for  his 
failure. 

“ Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  ?”  inquires  Lady 
Dedlock,  having  heard  him  out — or  as  nearly  out 
as  he  can  stumble. 

Mr.  Guppy  thinks  that's  all. 

“ You  had  better  be  sure  that  you  wish  to  say 
nothing  more  to  me ; this  being  the  last  time  you 
will  have  the  opportunity.” 

Mr.  Guppy  is  quite  sure.  And  indeed  he  has 
no  such  wish  at  present,  by  any  means. 

“ That  is  enough.  I will  dispense  with  excuses. 
Good-evening  to  you  1”  and  she  ringB  for  Mercury 
to  show  the  young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy  out. 

But  in  that  house,  in  that  same  moment,  there 
happens  to  be  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Tnlk- 
inghom.  And  that  old  man,  coming  with  his 
quiet  footstep  to  the  library,  has  his  hand  at  that 
moment  on  the  handle  of  the  door— comes  in — 
and  comes  face  to  face  with  the  young  man  as  he 
is  leaving  the  room. 

One  glance  between  the  old  man  and  the  lady ; 
and  for  an  instant  the  blind  that  is  always  down 
lies  up.  Suspicion,  eager  and  Bharp,  looks  out. 
Another  instant ; close  again. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Dedlock.  I beg 
your  pardon  a thousand  times.  It  is  so  very  un- 
usual to  find  you  here  at  this  hour.  I supposed 
the  room  was  empty.  I beg  your  pardon  1” 

“Stay!”  She  negligently  calls  him  back.  “Re- 
main here,  I beg.  1 am  going  out  to  dinner.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  this  young  man !” 

The  disconcerted  young  man  bows,  as  he  goes 
out,  and  cringingly  hopes  that  Mr.  Tulkinghorn 
of  the  Fields  is  well. 

wAy,  ay?”  says  the  lawyer,  looking  at  him 
from  under  his  bent  brows;  though  he  has  no 
need  to  look  again — not  he.  “ From  Kenge  and 
Carboy's,  surely  ?” 

“ Kenge  and  Carboy's,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  Name 
of  Guppy,  sir.” 

“ To  be  sure.  Why,  thank  you,  Mr.  Guppy,  I 
am  very  well.” 


u Happy  to  hear  it,  sir.  You  can't  be  too  well, 
Mr,  for  the  credit  of  the  profession.” 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Guppy  1” 

Mr.  Guppy  sneaks  away.  Mr.  Tulkinghorn, 
such  a foil  in  his  old-fashioned  rusty  black  to  Lady 
Dedlock’ s brightness,  hands  her  down  the  stair- 
case to  her  carriage.  He  returns  rubbing  his  chin, 
and  rubs  it  a good  deal  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV.— A Toss  or  ths  Scbew. 

“Now,  what,”  says  Mr.  George,  “may  this 
be  ? Is  it  blank  cartridge,  or  ball  ? A flash  in 
the  pan,  or  a shot  ?” 

An  open  letter  is  the  subject  of  the  trooper's 
speculations,  and  it  seems  to  perplex  him  mightily. 
He  looks  at  it  at  arm's  length,  brings  it  close  to  him, 
holds  it  in  his  right  hand,  holds  it  in  his  left  hand, 
reads  it  with  his  head  on  this  side,  with  his  head  on 
that  side,  contracts  his  eyebrows,  elevates  them ; 
still,  can  not  satisfy  himself.  He  smooths  it  out 
upon  the  table  with  his  heavy  palm,  and  thought- 
fully walking  up  and  down  the  gallery,  makes  a 
halt  before  it  every  now  and  then,  to  come  upon 
it  with  a fresh  eye.  Even  that  won't  do.  “ Is 
it,”  Mr.  George  still  muses,  “blank  cartridge  or 
ball  ?” 

Phil  Squod,  with  the  aid  of  a brush  and  paint- 
pot,  is  employed  in  the  distance  whitening  the 
targets;  softly  whistling,  in  quick  march  time, 
and  in  drum-and-fife  manner,  that  he  must  and 
he  will  go  back  again  to  the  girl  he  left  behind 
him. 

“ Phil !”  The  trooper  beckons  as  he  calls  him. 

Phil  approaches  in  his  usual  way ; sidling  off 
at  first  as  if  he  were  going  any  where  else,  and 
then  bearing  down  upon  his  commander  like  a 
bayonet-charge.  Certain  splashes  of  white  Bhow 
in  high  relief  upon  his  dirty  face,  and  he  scrapes 
his  one  elbow  with  the  handle  of  his  brush. 

“ Attention,  Phil  1 Listen  to  this.” 

“ Steady,  commander,  steady.” 

“ 4 Sir.  Allow  me  to  remind  you  (though  there 
is  no  legal  necessity  for  my  doing  so,  as  you  are 
aware)  that  the  bill  at  two  months'  date,  drawn 
on  yourself  by  Mr.  Mathew  Bagnet,  and  by  you 
accepted,  for  the  sum  of  ninety-seven  pounds  four 
shillings  and  ninepence,  will  become  due  to-mor- 
row, when  you  will  please  be  prepared  to  take  up 
the  same  on  presentation.  Yours,  J oshua  Small- 
weed.’ — What  do  you  make  of  that,  Phil?” 

“Mischief^  guv'ner.” 

“Why?” 

“I  think,”  replies  Phil,  after  pensively  tracing 
out  a cross- wrinkle  in  his  forehead  with  the  brush- 
handle,  “that  miacheeviouB  consequences  is  al- 
ways meant  when  money's  asked  for.” 

“Lookye,  Phil,”  says  the  trooper,  sitting  on 
the  table.  “ First  and  last,  I have  paid,  I may 
say,  half  as  much  again  as  this  principal,  in  in- 
terest and  ono  thing  and  another.” 

Phil  intimates,  by  sidling  back  a pace  or  two, 
with  a very  unaccountable  wrench  of  his  wry  faoe, 
that  he  does  not  regard  the  transaction  as  being 
made  more  promising  by  this  incident. 
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44  And  lookye  further,  Phil,”  says  the  trooper, 
staying  his  premature  conclusions  with  a wave 
of  his  hand.  44  There  has  always  been  an  under- 
standing that  this  bill  was  to  be  what  they  call 
Renewed.  And  it  has  been  renewed,  no  end  of 
times.  What  do  you  say  now  ?” 

<(  I say  that  I think  the  times  is  come  to  an  end 
at  last.” 

14  Tou  do  ? Humph ! I am  much  of  the  same 
mind  myself.” 

44  Joshua  Smallweed  is  him  that  was  brought 
here  in  a chair?” 

44The  same.” 

44  Guv’ner,”  says  Phil,  with  exceeding  gravity, 
“ he’s  a leech  in  his  dispositions,  he’s  a screw  and 
a wice  in  his  actions,  a snake  in  his  twistings,  and 
a lobster  in  his  claws.” 

Having  thus  expressively  uttered  his  senti- 
ments, Mr.  Squod,  after  waiting  a little  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  further  remark  be  expected  of  him, 
gets  back,  by  his  usual  series  of  movements,  to 
the  target  he  has  in  hand  ; and  vigorously  signi- 
fies, through  his  former  musical  medium,  that  he 
must  and  he  will  return  to  that  ideal  young  lady. 
George  having  folded  the  letter  walks  in  that 
direction. 

44  There  is  a way,  commander,”  says  Phil,  look- 
ing cunningly  at  him,  44  of  settling  this.” 

“Paying  the  money,  I suppose?  I wish  I 
could.” 

Phil  shakes  his  head.  “No,  guv’ner,  no;  not 
so  bad  as  that.  There  is  a way,”  says  Phil,  with 
a highly  artistic  turn  of  his  brush — 44  what  I’m 
a-doing  at  present.” 

44  Whitewashing  ?” 

Phil  nods. 

“ A pretty  way  that  would  be ! Do  you  know 
what  would  become  of  the  Bagnets  in  that 
ease  ? Do  you  know  they  would  be  ruined  to  pay 
off  my  old  scores  ? You're  a moral  character,” 
says  the  trooper,  eying  him  in  his  large  way  with 
no  small  indignation,  44  upon  ray  life  you  are, 
Phil !” 

Phil,  on  one  knee  at  the  target,  is  in  course  of 
protesting  earnestly,  though  not  without  many 
allegorical  scoops  of  his  brush,  and  smoothings 
of  the  white  surface  round  the  rim  with  his  thumb, 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  Bagnet  responsibility, 
and  would  not  so  much  as  injure  a hair  of  the 
head  of  any  member  of  that  worthy  family,  when 
steps  are  audible  in  the  long  passage  without, 
and  a cheerful  voice  is  heard  to  wonder  whether 
George  is  at  home.  Phil,  with  a look  at  his 
master,  hobbles  up,  Baying,  44  Here’s  the  guv’ner, 
Mrs.  Bagnet ! Here  he  is !”  and  the  old  girl  her- 
self accompanied  by  Mr.  Bagnet,  appears. 

The  old  girl  never  appears  in  walking  trim,  in 
any  season  of  the  year,  without  a gray  cloth 
cloak,  coarse  and  much  worn  but  very  clean, 
which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  identical  garment 
rendered  so  interesting  to  Mr.  Bagnet  by  having 
made  its  way  home  to  Europe  from  another  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Bagnet 
and  an  umbrella.  The  latter  faithful  appendage 
is  also  invariably  a part  of  the  old  girl’s  presence 


out  of  doors.  It  is  of  no  oolor  known  in  tins  life, 
and  has  a corrugated  wooden  crook  fbr  a handle, 
with  a metallic  object  let  into  its  prow  or  beak, 
resembling  a little  model  of  a fan-light  over  a 
street  door,  or  one  of  the  oval  glasses  out  of  a 
pair  of  spectacles : which  ornamental  object  has 
not  that  tenacious  capacity  of  sticking  to  its  post 
that  might  be  desired  in  an  article  long  associated 
with  the  British  army.  The  old  girl’s  umbrella 
is  of  a flabby  habit  of  waist,  and  seems  to  be  in 
need  of  stays — an  appearance  that  is  possibly 
referable  to  its  having  served,  through  a series  of 
years,  at  home  as  a cupboard,  and  on  journeys 
as  a carpet  bag.  She  never  puts  it  up,  having 
the  greatest  relianoe  on  her  well-proved  cloak 
with  its  capacious  hood ; but  generally  uses  the 
instrument  as  a wand  with  which  to  point  out 
joints  of  meat  or  bunches  of  greens  in  marketing, 
or  to  arrest  the  attention  of  tradesmen  by  a friend- 
ly poke.  Without  her  market-basket,  which  is  a 
sort  of  wicker  well  with  two  flapping  lids,  she 
never  stirs  abroad.  Attended  by  these  her  trusty 
companions,  therefore,  her  honest  sunburnt  face 
looking  cheerily  out  of  a rough  straw  bonnet,  Mrs. 
Bagnet  now  arrives,  fresh-colored  and  bright,  in 
George’s  Shooting  Gallery. 

“Well,  George,  old  fellow,”  says  she,  “ and 
how  do  you  do,  this  sunshiny  morning?” 

Giving  him  a friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  Mrs. 
Bagnet  draws  a long  breath  after  her  walk,  and 
sits  down  to  enjoy  a rest.  Having  a faculty, 
matured  on  the  tops  of  baggage-wagons,  and  in 
other  such  positions,  of  resting  easily  any  where, 
she  perches  on  a rough  bench,  unties  her  bonnet- 
strings,  pushes  back  her  bonnet,  crosses  her  arms, 
and  looks  perfectly  comfortable. 

Mr.  Bagnet,  in  the  mean  time,  has  shaken 
hands  with  his  old  comrade,  and  with  Phil : on 
whom  Mrs.  Bagnet  likewise  bestows  a good-hu- 
mored nod  and  smile. 

44  Now,  George,”  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  briskly, 
44  here  we  are,  Lignum  and  myself;”  she  often 
speaks  of  her  husband  by  this  appellation,  on  ac- 
count, as  it  is  supposed,  of  Lignum  Vito  having 
been  his  old  regimental  nickname  when  they  first 
became  acquainted,  in  compliment  to  the  extreme 
hardness  and  toughness  of  his  physiognomy ; 44  just 
looked  in,  we  have,  to  make  it  all  correct  as  usual 
about  that  security.  Give  him  the  new  bill  to 
sign,  George,  and  he’ll  sign  it  like  a man.” 

“I  was  coming  to  you  this  morning,”  observes 
the  trooper,  reluctantly. 

44  Yes,  we  thought  you’d  come  to  us  this  morn- 
ing, but  we  turned  out  early,  and  left  Woolwich, 
the  best  of  boys,  to  mind  his  sisters,  and  came  to 
you  instead — as  you  see ! For  Lignum,  he’s  tied 
so  close  now,  and  gets  so  little  exercise,  that  a 
walk  does  him  good.  But  what’s  the  matter, 
George?”  asks  Mrs.  Bagnet,  stopping  in  her 
cheerful  talk.  44  You  don’t  look  yourself.” 

44 1 am  not  quite  myself”  returns  the  trooper; 
41 1 have  been  a little  put  out,  Mrs.  Bagnet.” 

44  Her  quick  bright  eye  catches  the  truth  di- 
rectly. 44  George  1”  holding  up  her  forefinger. 
44  Don’t  tell  me  there’s  any  thing  wrong  about 
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that  security  of  Ligaura’s ! Don’t  do  it,  George, 
on  account  of  the  children I” 

The  trooper  looks  at  her  with  a troubled  visage. 

“George,”  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  using  both  her 
arms  for  emphasis,  and  occasionally  bringing 
down  her  open  hands  upon  her  knees.  u If  you 
have  allowed  any  thing  to  come  to  that  security 
of  Lignum’s,  and  if  you  have  let  him  in  for  it, 
and  if  you  have  put  ub  in  danger  of  being  sold  up 
— and  I see  sold  up  in  your  face,  George,  as  plain 
as  print — you  have  done  a shameful  action,  and 
have  deceived  us  cruelly.  I tell  you,  cruelly, 
George.  There  1” 

Mr.  Bagnet,  otherwise  as  immovable  as  a 
pump  or  a lamp-post,  puts  his  large  right  hand 
on  the  top  of  hiB  bald  head,  as  if  to  defend  it 
from  a shower-bath,  and  looks  with  great  un- 
easiness at  Mrs.  Bagnet. 

“George !”  says  that  old  girl.  “I  wonder  at 
you ! George,  I am  ashamed  of  you  1 George, 
I oouidn’t  have  believed  you  would  have  done  it ! 
I always  knew  you  to  be  a rolling  stone  that 
gathered  no  moss ; but  I never  thought  you  would 
have  taken  away  what  little  moss  there  was  for 
Bagnet  and  the  children  to  lie  upon.  You  know 
what  a hard-working,  steady-going  chap  he  is. 
You  know  what  Quebec  and  Malta  and  Woolwich 
are— and  I never  did  think  you  would,  or  could, 
have  had  the  heart  to  serve  us  so.  0 George!” 
Mrs.  Bagnet  gathers  up  her  cloak  to  wipe  her 
eyes  on,  in  a very  genuine  manner,  “ How  could 
you  do  it  ?” 

Mrs.  Bagnet  ceasing,  Mr.  Bagnet  removes  his 
hand  from  his  head  as  if  the  shower-bath  were 
over,  and  looks  disconsolately  at  Mr.  George; 
who  has  turned  quite  white,  and  looks  distress- 
fully at  the  gray  cloak  and  straw  bonnet. 

“Mat,”  says  the  trooper,  in  a subdued  voice, 
addressing  him,  but  still,  looking  at  his  wife ; “ I 
am  sorry  you  take  it  bo  much  to  heart,  because  I 
do  hope  it’s  not  so  bad  as  that  comes  to.  I cer- 
tainly have,  this  morning,  received  this  letter;” 
which  he  reads  aloud ; “ but  I hope  it  may  be  set 
right  yet.  As  to  a rolling  stone,  why,  what  you 
say  is  true.  I am  a rolling  stone ; and  I never 
rolled  in  any  body’s  way,  I fully  believe,  that  I 
rolled  the  least  good  to.  But  it’s  impossible  for 
an  old  vagabond  comrade  to  like  your  wife  and 
family  better  than  I like  ’em,  Mat,  and  I trust 
you’ll  look  upon  me  as  forgivingly  as  you  can. 
Don’t  think  I’ve  kept  any  thing  from  you.  I 
haven’t  had  the  letter  more  than  a quarter  of  an 
hour.” 

“ Old  girl !”  murmurs  Mr.  Bagnet,  after  a short 
silence,  “will  you  tell  him  my  opinion?”  . 

“Oh!  Why  didn’t  he  marry,”  Mrs.  Bagnet 
answers,  half  laughing  and  half  crying,  “Joe 
Pouch’s  widder  in  North  America?  Then  he 
wouldn’t  have  got  himself  into  these  troubles.” 

“ The  old  girl,”  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  “puts  it  cor- 
rect— why  didn’t  you?” 

“ Well,  she  has  a better  husband  by  this  time, 
1 hope,”  returns  the  trooper.  “ Any  how,  here  I 
stand,  this  present  day,  not  married  to  Joe  Pouch’s 
widder.  What  Bhall  I do  ? You  see  all  I have 


got  about  me.  It’s  not  mine;  it’s  yours.  Give 
the  word,  and  I’ll  sell  off  every  morsel.  If  I 
could  have  hoped  it  woukl  have  brought  in  nearly 
the  sum  wanted,  I’d  have  sold  all  long  ago.  Don’t 
believe  that  I’ll  leave  you  or  yours  in  the  lurch, 
Mat.  I’d  sell  myself  first.  I only  wish,”  says 
the  trooper,  giving  himself  a disparaging  blow  in 
the  chest,  “ that  I knew  of  any  one  who’d  buy 
such  a second-hand  piece  of  old  stores.” 

“ Old  girl,”  murmurs  Mr.  Bagnet,  “ give  him 
another  bit  of  my  mind.” 

“George,”  says  the  old  girl,  “you  are  not  so 
much  to  be  blamed,  on  full  consideration,  except 
for  ever  taking  this  business  without  the  moans.” 

“ And  that  was  like  me  1”  observes  the  penitent 
trooper,  shaking  his  head.  “ Like,  me,  1 know.” 

“ Silence ! The  old  girl,”  says  Mr.  Bagnet, 
“is  correct — in  her  way  of  giving  ray  opinions 
hear  me  out!” 

“ That  was  when  you  never  ought  to  have  asked 
for  the  security,  George,  and  when  you  never 
ought  to  have  got  it,  all  things  considered.  But 
what’s  done  can’t  be  undone..  You  are  always 
an  honorable  and  straight-forward  fellow,  as  far 
as  lays  in  your  power,  though  a little  flighty.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  can’t  but  admit  but  what  it’s 
natural  in  us  to  be  anxious,  wit  hauch  a thing 
hanging  over  our  heads,  So  forget  and  forgive 
all  round,  George,  Come ! Forget  and  forgive 
all  round !” 

Mrs.  Bagnet  giving  him  one  of  her  honest 
hands,  and  giving  her  husband  the  other,  Mr. 
George  gives  each  of  them  one  of  his,  and  holds 
them  while  he  speaks. 

“I  do  assure  you  both,  there’s  nothing  1 
wouldn’t  do  to  discharge  this  obligation.  But 
whatever  I have  been  able  to  scrape  together,  has 
gone  every  two  months  in  keeping  it  up.  We 
have  lived  plainly  enough  here,  Phil  and  I.  But 
the  Gallery  dont’  quite  do  what  was  expected  of 
it,  and  it’s  not — in  short,  it’s  not  the  Mint.  It 
was  wrong  in  me  to  take  it  ? Well,  so  it  was. 
But  I was  in  a manner  drawn  into  that  step, 
and  I thought  it  might  steady  me,  and  set  me  up, 
and  you’ll  try  to  overlook  my  having  such  ex- 
pectations, and  upon  my  soul,  I am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  very  much  ashamed  of  my- 
self.” With  these  concluding  words,  Mr.  George 
gives  a shake  to  each  of  the  hands  he  holds,  and, 
relinquishing  them,  backs  a pace  or  two,  in  a 
broad-chested  upright  attitude,  as  if  he  had  made 
a final  confession,  and  were  immediately  going  to 
to  be  shot  with  all  military  honors. 

“George,  hear  me  outl”  says  Mr.  Bagnet, 
glancing  at  his  wife.  “ Old  girl,  go  on  1” 

Mr.  Bagnet,  being  in  this  singular  manner 
heard  out,  has  merely  to  observe  that  the  letter 
must  be  attended  to  without  any  delay  ; that  it 
is  advisable  that  George  and  he  should  immedi- 
ately wait  on  Mr.  Small  weed  in  person ; and  that 
the  primary  object  is  to  save  and  hold  harmless 
Mr.  Bagnet,  who  had  none  of  the  money.  Mr 
George  entirely  assenting,  puts  on  his  hat,  and 
prepares  to  march  with  Mr.  Bagnet  to  the  enemy’s 
camp. 
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“Don’t  you  mind  a woman’s  hasty  word, 
George,”  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder.  44  I trust  my  old  Lignum  to  you,  and 
I am  sure  you’ll  bring  him  through  it.” 

The  trooper  returns,  that  this  is  kindly  said, 
and  that  he  will  bring  Lignum  through  it  some- 
how. Upon  which  Mrs.  Bagnet,  with  her  cloak, 
basket,  and  umbrella,  goes  home,  bright-eyed 
again,  to  the  rest  of  her  family ; and  the  com- 
rades sally  forth  on  the  hopeful  errand  of  mollify- 
ing Mr.  Small  weed. 

Whether  there  are  two  people  in  England  less 
likely  to  come  satisfactorily  out  of  any  negotia- 
tion with  Mr.  Smallweed  than  Mr.  George  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Bagnet,  may  be  very  reasonably 
questioned.  Also,  notwithstanding  their  martial 
appearance,  broad  square  shoulders,  and  heavy 
tread,  whether  there  are,  within  the  same  limits, 
two  more  simple  and  unaccustomed  children,  in 
all  the  Smallweedy  affairs  of  life.  As  they  pro- 
ceed with  great  gravity  through  the  streets  to- 
ward the  region  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Mr.  Bagnet, 
observing  his  companion  to  be  thoughtful,  con- 
siders it  a friendly  part  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Bagnet’s 
late  sally. 

44  George,  you  know  the  old  girl — she’s  as  sweet 
and  as  mild  as  milk.  But  touch  her  on  the  chil- 
dren— or  myself — and  she’s  ofT  like  gunpow- 
der.” 

“ It  does  her  credit,  Mat.” 

“ George,”  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  looking  straight 
before  him,  u the  old  girl— can’t  do  any  thing — 
that  don’t  do  her  credit.  More  or  less.  I never 
say  so.  Discipline  must  be  maintained.” 

44  She’s  worth  her  weight  in  gold,”  returns  the 
trooper. 

u In  gold  ?”  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  44  I’ll  tell  you 
what.  The  old  old  girl’s  weight — is  twelve  stone 
six.  Would  I take  that  weight — in  any  metal — 
for  the  old  girl?  No.  Why  not?  Because  the 
eld  girl’s  metal  is  far  more  precious  than  the  pre- 
ciousest  metal.  And  she’s  all  metal.” 

44  You  are  right,  Mat !” 

44  When  she  took  me— and  accepted  of  the  ring 
— she  ’listed  under  me  and  the  children — heart 
and  head  ; for  life.  She’s  that  earnest,”  says  Mr. 
Bagnet,  44  and  that  true  to  her  colors — that,  touch 
us  with  a finger — and  she  turns  out — and  stands 
to  her  arms.  If  the  old  girl  fires  wide— once  in 
a way — at  the  call  of  duty — look  over  it,  George. 
For  she’s  loyal  J” 

44  Why,  bless  her,  Mat !”  returns  the  trooper, 
44 1 think  the  higher  of  her  for  it !” 

44 You  are  right!”  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  with  the 
warmest  enthusiasm,  though  without  relaxing  the 
rigidity  of  a single  muscle.  44  Think  as  high  of 
the  old  girl — as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar — and  still 
you’ll  be  thinking  low— of  such  merits.  But  I 
never  own  to  it  before  her.  Discipline  must  be 
maintained.” 

These  encomiums  bring  them  to  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, and  to  Grandfather  Smallweed’s  house.  The 
door  is  opened  by  the  perennial  Judy,  who,  hav- 
ing surveyed  them  from  top  to  toe  with  no  par- 
ticular favor,  but  indeed  with  a malignant  sneer, 


leaves  them  standing  there,  while  she  consults  the 
oracle  as  to  their  admission.  The  oracle  may  be 
inferred  to  give  consent,  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  returning  with  the  words  on  her  honey  lips 
44  that  they  can  come  in  if  they  want  to  it.”  Thus 
privileged,  they  come  in,  and  find  Mr.  Smallweed 
with  his  feet  in  the  drawer  of  his  chair,  as  if  it 
were  a paper  footbath,  and  Mrs.  Smallweed  ob- 
scured with  the  cushion  like  a bird  that  is  not  to 
sing. 

44  My  dear  friend,”  says  Grandfather  Small- 
weed, with  those  two  lean,  affectionate  arms  of 
his  stretched  forth.  44  How  de  do  ? How  de  do  ? 
Who  is  our  friend,  ray  dear  friend?” 

“Why  this,”  returns  George,  not  able  to  be 
very  conciliatory  at  first,  “is  Matthew  Bagnet, 
who  has  obliged  me  in  that  matters  of  ours,  you 
know.” 

“Oh!  Mr.  Bagnet?  Surely!”  The  old  man 
looks  at  him  under  his  hand.  44  Hope  you’re 
well,  Mr.  Bagnet?  Fine  man,  Mr.  George! — 
Military  air,  sir!” 

No  chairs  being  offered,  Mr.  George  brings  one 
forward  for  Bagnet,  and  one  for  himself.  They 
sit  down ; Mr.  Bagnet,  as  if  he  had  no  power  of 
bending  himself  except  at  the  hips,  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

44  Judy,”  says  Mr.  Smallweed,  44  bring  the 
pipe.” 

44  Why,  I don’t  know,”  Mr.  George  interposes, 
44  that  the  young  woman  need  give  herself  that 
trouble,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I am  not  in- 
clined to  smoke  it  to-day.” 

“ Ain’t  you  ?”  returns  the  old  man.  44  Judy, 
bring  the  pipe.” 

44  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Smallweed,”  proceeds  George, 
44  that  I find  myself  in  rather  an  unpleasant  state 
of  mind.  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  your  friend 
in  the  City  has  been  playing  tricks.” 

44  0 dear,  no  !”  says  Grandfather  Smallweed. 
44  He  never  does  that!” 

44  Don’t  he  ? Well,  T am  glad  to  hear  it,  be- 
cause I thought  it  might  be  his  doing.  This, 
you  know,  I am  speaking  of.  This  letter.” 

Grandfather  Smallweed  smiles,  in  a very  ugly 
way,  in  recognition  of  the  letter. 

44  What  does  it  mean  ?”  asks  Mr.  George. 

44  Judy,”  says  the  old  man, 44  have  you  got  the 
pipe  ? Give  it  to  me.  Did  you  say  what  does 
it  mean,  my  good  friend?” 

44 Ay!  Now,  come,  come,  you  know,  Mr. 
Smallweed,”  urges  the  trooper,  constraining  him- 
self to  speak  as  smoothly  and  confidentially  as  he 
can,  holding  the  open  letter  in  one  hand,  and  rest- 
ing the  broad  knuckles  of  the  other  on  his  thigh ; 
44  a good  lot  of  money  has  passed  between  us,  and 
we  arc  face  to  face  at  the  present  moment,  and 
are  both  well  aware  of  the  understanding  there 
has  always  been.  I am  prepared  to  do  the  usual 
thing  which  I have  done  regularly,  and  to  keep 
this  matter  going.  I never  got  a letter  like  this 
from  you  before,  and  I have  been  a little  put 
about  by  it  this  morning;  because  here’s  my 
friend,  Matthew  Bagnet,  who,  you  know,  had 
none  of  the  money — ” 
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14  I don't  know  it,  you  know,”  says  the  old 
man,  quietly. 

44  Why,  con-found  you — it,  I mean — I tell  you 
so;  don’t  I?” 

“ Oh,  yes,  you  tell  me  so,”  returns  Grandfather 
Smallweed.  44  But  I don’t  know  it” 

44  Well !”  says  the  trooper,  swallowing  his  fire. 
44 1 know  it.” 

Mr.  Smallweed  replies  with  excellent  temper, 
44  Ah  1 that’s  quite  another  thing  1”  And  addB, 
44  but  it  don’t  matter.  Mr.  Bagnet's  situation  is 
all  one,  whether  or  no.” 

The  unfortunate  George  makes  a great  effort 
co  arrange  the  affair  comfortably,  and  to  propitiate 
Mr.  Smallweed  by  taking  him  upon  his  own 
terms. 

44  That’s  just  what  I mean.  As  you  say,  Mr. 
Smallweed,  here’B  Matthew  Bagnet  liable  to  l>e 
fixed  whether  or  no.  Now,  you  see,  that  makes 
his  good  lady  very  uneasy  in  her  mind,  and  me, 
too  ; for,  whereas  I’m  a harum-scarum  sort  of  a 
good-for-naught,  that  more  kicks  than  halfpence 
come  natural  to,  why  he’s  a steady  family  man, 
don’t  you  see  ? Now,  Mr.  Smallweed,”  says  the 
trooper,  gaining  confidence  as  he  proceeds  in  this 
soldierly  mode  of  doing  business ; 44  although  you 
and  I are  good  friends  enough  in  a certain  sort  of 
a way,  I am  well  aware  that  1 can’t  ask  you  to 
let  my  friend  Bagnet  off  entirely.” 

44  O dear,  you  are  too  modest.  You  can  ask 
me  any  thing,  Mr.  George.”  (There  is  an  Ogre- 
ish  kind  of  jocularity  in  Grandfather  Smallweed 
to-day.) 

44  And  you  can  refuse,  you  mean,  eh?  Or  not 
you  so  much,  perhaps,  as  your  friend  in  the  City  ? 
Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

44  Ha,  ha,  ha !”  echoes  Grandfather  Smallweed. 
In  such  a very  hard  manner,  and  with  eyes  so 
particularly  green,  that  Mr.  Bagnet’s  natural 
gravity  is  much  deepened  by  the  contemplation 
of  that  venerable  man. 

44 Come!”  says  the  sanguine  George,  44 1 am 
glad  to  find  we  can  be  pleasant,  because  I want 
to  arrange  this  pleasantly.  Here’s  my  friend 
Bagnet,  and  here  am  I.  We’ll  settle  the  matter 
on  the  spot,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Smallweed,  in  the 
usual  way.  And  you’ll  ease  my  friend  Bagnet’s 
mind,  and  his  family’s  mind,  a good  deal,  if 
you'll  just  mention  to  him  what  our  understand- 
ing is.” 

Here  some  shrill  spectre  cries  out  in  a mocking 
manner,  44 0 good  gracious!  0!” — unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  the  sportive  Judy,  who  is  found  to  be 
silent  when  the  startled  visitors  look  round,  but 
whose  chin  has  received  a recent  toss,  expressive 
of  derision  and  contempt.  Mr.  Bagnet’s  gravity 
becomes  yet  more  profound. 

44 But  I think  you  asked  mo,  Mr.  George;” 
old  Smallweed,  who  all  this  time  has  had  the 
pipe  in  his  hand,  is  the  speaker  now ; 44 1 think 
you  asked  me,  what  did  the  letter  mean  ?” 

44  Why,  yes,  1 did,”  returns  the  trooper,  in  his 
off-hand  way  : 44  but  1 don’t  care  to  know  par- 
ticularly, if  it’s  all  correct  and  pleasant.” 

44  Mr.  Smallweed,  purposely  balking  himself  in 


an  aim  at  the  trooper’s  head,  throws  the  pipe  on 
the  ground,  and  breaks  it  to  pieces. 

44  That’s  what  it  means,  my  dear  friend.  I’ll 
smash  you.  I’ll  crumble  you.  I’ll  powder  you. 
Go  to  the  devil !” 

The  two  friends  rise  and  look  at  one  another. 
Mr.  Bagnet’s  gravity  now  has  attained  its  pro- 
foundest  point. 

44  Go  to  the  devil !”  repeats  the  old  man.  44I’ll 
have  no  more  of  your  pipe-smokings  and  swag- 
gerings.  What?  You’re  an  independent  dragoon, 
too ! Go  to  my  lawyer  (you  remember  where ; 
you  have  been  there  before),  and  show  your  in- 
dependence now,  will  you?  Come,  my  dear 
friend,  there’s  a chance  for  you.  Open  the  street 
door,  Judy;  put  these  blusterers  out!  Call  in 
help  if  they  don’t  go.  Put  ’em  out !” 

He  vociferates  this  so  loudly,  that  Mr.  Bagnet, 
laying  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrade, 
before  the  latter  can  recover  from  his  amass- 
ment, gets  him  on  the  outside  of  the  street  door, 
which  is  instantly  slammed  by  the  triumphant 
Judy.  Utterly  confounded,  Mr.  George  awhile 
stands  looking  at  the  knocker.  Mr.  Bagnet,  in  a 
perfect  abyss  of  gravity,  walks  up  and  down  be- 
fore the  little  parlor-window,  like  a sentry,  and 
looks  in  every  time  he  passes ; apparently  revolv- 
ing something  in  his  mind. 

44  Come,  Mat !”  says  Mr.  George,  when  he  has 
recovered  himself,  44  we  must  try  the  lawyer. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  of  this  rascal  ?” 

Mr.  Bagnet,  stopping  to  take  a farewell  look 
into  the  parlor,  replies,  with  one  shake  of  his 
head  directed  at  the  interior, 44  If  my  old  girl  had 
been  here — I’d  have  told  him  !”  Having  so  dis- 
charged himself  of  the  subject  of  his  cogitations, 
he  falls  into  step,  and  marches  off  with  the  troop- 
er, shoulder  to  shoulder. 

When  they  present  themselves  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  is  engaged,  and  not 
to  be  seen.  He  is  not  at  all  willing  to  see  them ; 
for  when  they  have  waited  a full  hour,  and  the 
clerk,  on  his  bell  being  rung,  takes  the  opportu- 
nity of  mentioning  as  much,  as  he  brings  forth  no 
more  encouraging  message  than  that  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom has  nothing  to  say  to  them,  and  they 
had  better  not  wait.  They  do  wait,  however, 
with  the  perseverance  of  military  tactics ; and 
at  last  the  bell  rings  again,  and  the  client  in 
possession  comes  out  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom’s 
room. 

The  client  is  a handsome  old  lady ; no  other 
than  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  housekeeper  at  Chesney 
Wold.  She  comes  out  of  the  sanctuary  with  a 
fair  old-fashioned  courtesy,  and  softly  Bhuts  the 
door.  She  is  treated  with  some  distinction 
there ; for  the  clerk  steps  out  of  his  pew  to  show 
her  through  the  outer  office,  and  to  let  her  out. 
The  old  lady  is  thanking  him  for  his  attention, 
when  she  observes  the  comrades  in  waiting. 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I think  those  gen- 
tlemen are  military  ?” 

The  clerk  referring  the  question  to  them  with 
his  eye,  and  Mr.  George  not  turning  round  from 
the  almanao  over  the  fire-place,  Mr.  Bagnet 
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u Let  ’em  come  in  then  V*  they  pass  into  the 
groat  room  with  the  painted  ceiling,  and  find 
him  standing  before  the  fire. 

u Now,  you  men,  what  do  you  want  ? Ser- 
geant, I told  you  the  last  time  1 saw  you  that  1 
don’t  desire  your  company  here.’’ 

Sergeant  replies — dashed  within  the  last  few 
minutes  a*  to  his  usual  maimer  of  speech,  and 
oven  as  to  his  usual  carriage— that  he  has  re- 
ceived this  letter,  has  been  to  Mr  SmaJiweed 
about  ih  and  has  been  referred  there. 

V i have  nothing  to  say  to  you,’’  rejoins  Mr. 
Tulkioghotn.  u lf  you  get  into  debt,  you  must 
pay  your  debt*,  or  take  the  consequence*.  You 
have  no  occasion  to  eoine  hero  to  leam  that,  I 
suppose  ?” 

Sergeant  is  sorry  to  say  that  lie  is  not  prepared 
with  the  money. 

“ Very  well  1 Then  the  other  man— this  man, 
if  this  is  he — must  pay  it  for  you.” 

Sergeant  is  sorry  to  add  that  the  other  man  is 
not  prepared  with  the  money  either. 

“Very  well  J Then  you  must  pay  it?  between 
you,  or  you  must  both  lie  sued  for  it,  and  both 
suffer.  You  have  bad  the  money  **>d  must  re- 
fund it.  You  are  not  to  pocket  other  people’s 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  esoape  sew 

f..  - !> 

tree. 


takes  upon  himself  to  reply,  uYe«,  ma'am. 
Formerly.” 

u I thought  so.  I was  sure  of  it.  My  heart 
warms,  gentlemen,  at  the  sight  of  you.  It  al- 
ways does  at  the  eight  of  such.  God  bless  you, 
gentlemen  1 You’ll  excuse  an  old  woman  ; but 
I had  a mm  once  who  went  for  a soldier.  A fine 
handsome  youth  ho  was,  and  good  in  hia  bold 
way,  though  some  people  did  disparage  him  to 
his  poor  mother.  1 ask  your  pardon  for  trout* 
ling  you,  air.  God  bless  you.  gentlemen  f 7 
u Same  to  you,  ma'am  !”  returns  Mr.  Bagnct, 
with  right  good-will. 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  old  lady7*  voice,  and  in  the  trem- 
ble that  goes  through  her  quaint  old  figure 
But  Mr  George  is  so  occupied  with  the  alma- 
nac over  the  fire-place  (calculating  the  coming 
months  hy  it  perhaps),  that  ho  docs  not  look 
round  until  phe  has  gone  away,  and  the  door  is 
closed  npori  her. 

“ George,”  Mr.  Bognet  gruffly  whispers,  when 
he  doe?  turn  from  the  almanac  at  last.  “ Don't 
be  cast,  down  ! 4 Why,  soldiers,  why— should  we 
be  melancholy,  boys?*  Cheer  up,  my  hearty  f1 
Tire  clerk  having  now  again  gone  in  to  say 
that  they  are  still  there,  and  Mr.  Tulkinghom 
being  heard  to  return  with  some  iraocibility, 
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have  bitten  her  tongue  off  afterward,  and  ought 
to  have  done  it  almost — said  this  morning,  I don’t 
know  what  I shouldn’t  say  to  you  now.” 

“ My  kind  soul  of  a darling,”  returns  the 
trooper.  u Not  a morsel  of  it.” 

u Because  really  and  truly,  George,  what  I 
said  and  meant  to  say  was,  that  I trusted  Lig- 
num to  you,  and  was  sure  you’d  bring  him 
through  it.  And  you  have  brought  him  through 
it,  noble!” 

“ Thank’ee,  ray  dear,”  says  George.  “ I am 
glad  of  your  good  opinion.” 

In  giving  Mrs.  Bagnet’s  hand,  with  her  work 
in  it,  a friendly  shake — for  she  took  her  seat  be- 
side him — the  trooper’s  attention  is  attracted  to 
her  face.  After  looking  at  it  for  a little  while  as 
she  plies  her  needle,  he  looks  to  young  Woolwich, 
sitting  on  his  stool  in  the  comer,  and  beckons 
that  fifer  to  him. 

u See  there,  ray  boy,”  says  George,  very 
gently  smoothing  the  mother’s  hair  with  his 
hand,  “ there’s  a good  loving  forehead  for  you ! 
All  bright  ifrith  love  of  you,  my  boy.  A little 
touched  by  the  sun  and  the  weather  through 
following  your  father  about,  and  taking  care  of 
you,  but  as  fresh  and  wholesome  as  a ripe  apple 
on  a tree.” 

Mr.  Bagnet’s  face  expresses,  so  far  as  in  its 
wooden  material  lie^  the  highest  approbation 
and  acquiescence. 

“ The  time  will  come,  my  boy,”  pursues  the 
trooper,  “ when  this  hair  of  your  mother’s  will 
be  gray,  and  this  forehead  all  crossed  and  re- 
crossed with  wrinkles — and  a fine  old  lady  she’ll 
be  then.  Take  care,  while  you  are  youpg  that 
you  can  think  in  those  days,  ‘ I never  whitened 
a hair  of  her  dear  head,  I never  marked  a sorrow- 
ful line  in  her  face  !’  For  of  all  the  many  things 
that  you  can  think  of  when  you  are  a man,  you 
had  better  have  that  by  you,  Woolwich  !” 

Mr.  George  concludes  by  rising  from  his  chair, 
seating  the  boy  beside  his  mother  in  it,  and  say- 
ing, with  something  of  a hurry  about  him,  that 
he’ll  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  street  a bit. 


CHAPTER  XXXV.— Esther’s  Narrative. 

I lay  ill  through  several  weeks,  and  the  usual 
tenor  of  my  life  became  like  an  old  remembrance. 
But  this  was  not  the  effect  of  time  bo  much  as  of 
the  change  in  all  my  habits,  mode  by  the  help- 
lessness and  inaction  of  a sick  room.  Before  I 
had  been  confined  to  it  many  days,  every  thing 
else  seemed  to  have  retired  into  a remote  dis- 
tance, where  there  was  little  or  no  separation  be- 
tween the  various  stages  of  my  life  which  had 
been  really  divided  by  years.  In  falling  ill,  I 
seemed  to  have  crossed  a dark  ocean,  and  to 
have  left  all  my  experiences  mingled  together 
by  the  great  distance,  on  the  healthy  shore. 

My  housekeeping  duties,  though  at  first  it 
caused  me  great  anxiety  to  think  that  they  were 
unperformed,  were  soon  as  far  off  as  the  oldest 
of  the  old  duties  at  Greenleaf,  or  the  summer 
afternoons  when  I went  home  from  school  with 
my  portfolio  under  my  arm,  and  my  childish 


shadow  at  my  side,  to  my  godmother’s  house.  1 
had  never  known  before  how  Bhort  life  really  was, 
and  into  how  small  a space  the  mind  could  put 
it. 

While  I was  very  ill,  the  way  in  which  these 
divisions  of  time  were  lost,  and  became  confused 
with  one  another,  distressed  my  mind  exceeding- 
ly. At  once  a child,  an  elder  girl,  and  the  little 
woman  I had  been  so  happy  as : I was  not  only 
oppressed  by  cares  and  difficulties  adapted  to  each 
station,  but  by  the  great  perplexity  of  endlessly 
trying  to  reconcile  them.  I suppose  that  few 
who  have  not  been  in  such  a condition  can  quite 
understand  what  I mean,  or  what  painful  unrest 
arose  from  this  source. 

For  the  same  reason  I am  almost  afraid  to  hint 
at  that  time  in  my  disorder  *,  it  seemed  one  long 
night,  but  I believe  there  were  both  nights  and 
days  in  it — when  1 labored  up  colossal  staircases, 
contriving  to  reach  the  top,  and  ever  turned,  as  I 
have  seen  a worm  in  a garden  path  by  some  ob- 
struction, and  laboring  again.  I knew  perfectly 
at  intervals,  and  I think  vaguely  at  most  times, 
that  I was  in  my  bed,  and  talked  with  Charley, 
and  felt  her  touch,  and  knew  her  very  well ; yet 
I would  find  myself  complaining  11  more  of  these 
never-ending  stairs,  Charley — more  and  more- 
piled  up  to  the  sky,  I think ! ” and  laboring  on 
again. 

Dare  I hint  at  that  worse  time  when,  strung 
together  somewhere  in  great  black  space,  there 
was  a flaming  necklace  or  ring,  or  starry  circle  of 
some  kind,  of  which  I was  one  of  the  beads! 
And  when  my  only  prayer  was  to  be  taken  off 
from  the  rest,  and  when  it  was  such  inexplicable 
agony  and  misery  to  be  a part  of  the  dreadful 
thing? 

Perhaps  the  less  I say  of  these  sick  experiences, 
the  less  tedious  and  the  more  intelligible  I shall  be. 
I do  not  recall  them  to  make  others  unhappy,  or 
because  I am  now  the  least  unhappy  in  remem- 
bering them.  It  may  be  that  if  we  knew  more 
of  such  Btrange  afflictions  we  might  be  better  able 
to  alleviate  their  intensity. 

The  repose  that  succeeded,  the  long  delicious 
sleep,  the  blissful  rest,  when  in  my  weakness  I 
was  too  calm  to  have  any  care  for  myself,  and 
could  have  heard  (or  so  1 think  now)  that  I was 
dying  with  no  other  emotion  than  with  a pitying 
love  for  those  I left  behind — this  state  can  be 
perhaps  more  widely  understood.  I was  in  this 
state  when  I first  shrunk  from  the  light  a a it 
twinkled  on  me  once  more,  and  I knew  with  a 
boundless  joy  for  which  no  words  are  raptures 
enough,  that  I should  see  again. 

I had  heard  my  Ada  crying  at  the  door,  day 
and  night ; I had  heard  her  calling  to  me  that  1 
was  cruel  and  did  not  love  her ; I had  heard  her 
praying  and  imploring  to  be  let  in  to  nurse  and 
comfort  me,  and  to  leave  my  bedside  no  more; 
but  I had  only  said,  when  I could  speak,  “ Never, 
my  sweet  girl,  never  1”  and  I had  over  and  over 
again  reminded  Charley  that  she  was  to  keep  my 
darling  from  the  room,  whether  I lived  or  died. 
Charley  had  been  true  to  me  in  that  time  of  need, 
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and  with  her  little  hand  and  her  great  heart  had 
kept  the  door  fast. 

But  now,  my  sight  strengthening  and  the  glori- 
ous light  coming  every  day  more  fully  and  brightly 
on  me,  I could  read  the  letters  that  my  dear  wrote 
to  me  every  morning  and  evening,  and  could  put 
them  to  my  lips  and  lay  my  cheek  upon  them 
with  no  fear  of  hurting  her.  1 could  see  my  lit- 
tle maid,  so  tender  and  so  careful,  going  about 
the  two  rooms  setting  every  thing  in  order  and 
speaking  cheerfully  to  Ada  from  the  open  window 
again.  I could  understand  the  stillness  in  the 
house  and  the  thoughtfulness  it  expressed  on  the 
part  of  all  those  who  had  always  been  so  good  to 
me.  1 could  weep  in  the  exquisite  felicity  of  my 
heart,  and  be  as  happy  in  my  weakness  as  ever 
I had  been  in  my  strength. 

By-and-by,  my  strength  began  to  be  restored. 
Instead  of  lying  with  so  strange  a calmness 
watching  what  was  dono  for  me,  as  if  it  were 
done  for  some  one  else  whom  1 was  greatly  sorry 
for,  I helped  it  a little,  and  so  on  to  a little  more 
and  much  more,  until  I became  useful  to  myself 
and  interested,  and  attached  to  life  again. 

How  well  1 remember  the  pleasant  afternoon 
when  I was  raised  in  bed  with  pillows  for  the  first 
time,  to  enjoy  a great  tea-drinking  with  Charley ! 
The  little  creature — sent  into  the  world  surely  to 
minister  to  the  weak  and  sick — was  so  happy,  and 
to  busy,  and  stopped  so  often  in  her  preparations 
to  lay  her  head  upon  my  bosom  and  fondle  me 
and  cry,  with  joyful  tears,  she  was  so  glad,  she 
was  so  glad ! that  I was  obliged  to  say,  “ Charley, 
if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  1 must  lie  down  again, 
my  darling,  for  1 am  weaker  than  1 thought  I 
was  1 ” So  Charley  became  as  quiet  as  a mouse, 
and  took  her  bright  face  here  and  there,  across  and 
across  the  two  rooms,  out  of  the  shade  into  the 
divine  sunshine,  and  out  of  the  sunshine  into  the 
•hade,  while  I watched  her  peacefully.  When 
all  her  preparations  were  concluded  and  the  pretty 
tea-board  with  its  little  delicacies  to  tempt  me, 
and  its  white  cloth,  and  its  flowers,  and  every 
thing  so  lovingly  and  beautifully  arranged  for  me 
by  Ada  down-stairs,  was  ready  on  the  little  table 
at  the  bed-side,  I felt  sure  I was  steady  enough  to 
say  something  to  Charley  that  was  not  new  to 
my  thoughts. 

First  I complimented  Charley  on  the  room; 
and  indeed,  it  was  so  fresh  and  airy,  so  spotless 
and  neat,  that  I could  scarce  believe  I had  been 
lying  there  so  long.  This  delighted  Charley,  and 
her  face  was  brighter  than  before. 

M Yet,  Charley,”  said  I,  looking  round,  u I miss 
something,  surely,  that  1 am  accustomed  to  1” 

Poor  little  Charley  looked  round  too,  and  pre- 
tended to  shake  her  head,  as  if  there  was  nothing 
absent. 

“Are  the  pictures  all  as  they  used  to  be?”  I 
asked  her. 

“Every  one  of  them,  miss,”  said  Charley. 

“ And  the  furniture,  Charley  ?” 

“ Except  where  I have  moved  it  about  to  make 
more  room,  miss.” 

41  And  yet,”  said  I,  44 1 miss  some  familiar  ob- 


ject. Ah,  I know  what  it  is,  Charley ! It’s  the 
looking-glass.” 

Charley  got  up  from  the  table,  making  as  if  she 
had  forgotten  something,  and  went  into  the  next 
room  ; and  I heard  her  sob  there. 

1 had  thought  of  this  very  often.  I was  now 
certain  of  it.  I could  thank  God  that  it  was  not 
a shock  to  me  now.  I called  Charley  back,  and 
when  she  came — at  first  pretending  to  smile,  but 
as  she  drew  nearer  to  me,  looking  grieved — I took 
her  in  my  armB,  and  said,  44  It  matters  very  lit- 
tle, Charley.  I hope  I can  do  without  my  old 
face  very  well.” 

I was  frequently  bo  far  advanced  as  to  be  able 
to  sit  up  in  a great  chair,  and  even  giddily  to 
walk  into  the  adjoining  room,  leaning  on  Charley. 
The  mirror  was  gone  from  its  usual  place  in  that 
room  too ; but  what  I had  to  bear  was  none  the 
harder  to  bear  for  that. 

My  Guardian  had  throughout  been  earnest  to 
visit  me,  and  there  was  now  no  good  reason  why 
I should  deny  myself  that  happiness.  He  came 
one  morning,  and  when  he  first  came  in  could 
only  hold  me  in  his  embrace,  and  say, 44  My  dear, 
dear  girl ! ” I had  long  known — who  could  know 
better ! — what  a deep  fountain  of  affection  and 
generosity  his  heart  was  ; and  was  it  not  worth 
my  trivial  suffering  and  change  to  fill  such  a place 
in  it?  44  Oh,  yes  I ” I thought.  44  He  has  seen 
me,  and  he  loves  me  better  than  he  did ; he  has 
seen  me,  and  is  even  kinder  to  me  than  he  was 
before ; and  what  have  1 to  mourn  for  !” 

He  sat  down  by  me  on  the  sofa,  supporting  me 
with  his  arm.  For  a little  while  he  sat  with  his 
hand  over  his  face,  but  when  he  removed  it,  fell 
into  his  usual  manner.  There  never  can  have 
been,  there  never  can  be,  a pleasanter  manner. 

44  My  little  woman,”  said  he,  44  what  a sad 
time  this  has  been.  Such  an  inflexible  little 
woman,  too,  through  all  1” 

44  Only  for  the  best,  Guardian,”  said  I. 

44 For  the  best?”  he  repeated,  tenderly.  44 Of 
course,  for  the  best.  Every  thing  she  does  is  for 
the  best,  and  of  the  best.  But  here  have  Ada 
and  I been  perfectly  forlorn  and  miserable ; here 
has  your  friend  Caddy  been  coming  and  going 
late  and  eafly ; here  has  every  one  about  the  house 
been  utterly  lost  and  dejected  j here  has  even  poor 
Back  been  writing — to  me,  too— in  his  anxiety 
for  you !” 

I had  read  of  Caddy  in  Ada’s  letters,  but  not 
of  Richard.  I told  him  so. 

44  Why,  no,  my  dear,”  he  replied.  44 1 have 
thought  it  better  not  to  mention  it  to  her.” 

44  And  you  speak  of  hia  writing  to  you,”  said  I, 
repeating  his  emphasis.  44  As  if  it  were  not  nat- 
ural for  him  to  do  so,  Guardian ; as  if  he  could 
write  to  a better  friend  1” 

44  He  thinks  he  could,  my  love,”  returned  my 
Guardian, 44  and  to  many  a better.  The  truth  is, 
he  writes  to  me  under  a sort  of  protest,  while  un- 
able to  write  to  you  with  any  hope  of  an  answer 
— wrote  coldly,  haughtily,  distantly,  resentfully. 
Well,  dearest  little  woman,  we  must  look  forbear- 
in  gly  on  it.  He  is  not  to  blame.  Jamdyce  and 
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Jarndyce  has  warped  him  out  of  himself,  and 
perverted  me  in  his  eyes.  I have  known  it  do 
as  bad  deeds,  and  worse,  many  and  many  a time. 
If  two  angels  oould  be  concerned  in  it,  I believe 
it  would  change  their  nature.11 

“ It  has  not  changed  yours,  Guardian.11 

“Oh,  yes,  it  has,  my  dear,11  he  said,  laughing- 
ly. “ It  has  made  the  south  wind  easterly,  I don’t 
know  how  often.  Rick  mistrusts  and  suspects 
me — goes  to  lawyers,  and  is  taught  to  mistrust 
and  suspect  me.  Hears  I have  conflicting  inter- 
ests ; claims  clashing  against  his,  and  what  not. 
Whereas,  Heaven  knows,  that  if  I could  get  out 
of  the  mountains  of  Wiglomeration  on  which 
my  unfortunate  name  has  been  so  long  bestowed 
(which  I can’t),  or  could  level  them  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  my  own  original  right  (which  1 can’t, 
either,  and  no  human  power  ever  can,  anyhow, 
I believe j to  such  a pass  have  we  got),  1 would 
do  it  this  hour.  I would  rather  restore  to  poor 
Rick  his  proper  nature,  than  be  endowed  with  all 
the  money  that  dead  suitors,  broken,  heart  and 
soul,  upon  the  wheel  of  Chancery,  have  left  un- 
claimed with  the  Accountant-General,  and  that’s 
money  enough,  ray  dear,  to  be  cast  into  a pyra- 
mid in  memory  of  Chancery’s  transcendent  wick- 
edness.” 

“ Is  it  possible,  Guardian,”  I asked,  amazed, 
“ that  Richard  can  be  suspicious  of  you  ?” 

“ Ah,  my  love,  my  love,”  he  said,  “it  is  in  the 
subtle  poison  of  such  abuses  to  breed  such  dis- 
eases. His  blood  is  infected,  and  objects  lose 
their  natural  aspects  in  his  sight.  It  iB  not  hi* 
fault.” 

“ But  it  is  a terrible  misfortune,  Guardian.” 

“ It  is  a terrible  misfortune,  little  woman,  to 
be  ever  drawn  within  the  influences  of  Jarndyce 
and  J amdyce.  I know  none  greater.  By  little 
and  little  he  has  been  induced  to  trust  in  ths*t 
rotten  reed,  and  it  communicates  some  portion 
of  its  rottenness  to  every  thing  around  him.  But 
again,  I say,  with  all  my  soul,  we  must  be  pa- 
tient with  poor  Rick,  and  not  blame  him.  What 
a troop  of  fine  fresh  hearts  like  his  have  I seen 
in  my  time  turned  by  the  same  means  1” 

I could  not  help  expressing  something  of  my 
wonder  and  regret  that  his  benevolent,  disinter- 
ested intentions  had  prospered  so  little. 

“ We  must  not  say  bo,  Dame  Durden,”  he 
cheerfidly  replied  j “ Ada  is  the  happier,  I hope  ; 
and  that  is  much.  I did  think  that  1 and  both 
these  young  creatures  might  be  friends,  and  not 
distrustful  foes,  and  we  might  so  far  counteract 
the  suit  and  prove  too  strong  for  it.  But  it  was 
too  much  to  expect.  Jarndyce  and  Jamdyoe  was 
the  curtain  of  Rick’s  cradle.” 

“ But,  Guardian,  may  we  not  hope  that  a lit- 
tle experience  will  teach  him  what  a false  and 
wretched  thing  it  is?” 

“ We  will  hope  so,  my  Esther,”  said  Mr.  Jarn- 
dyce, “ and  it  may  not  teach  him  so  too  late. 
In  any  case  we  must  not  be  hard  on  him.  There 
are  not  many  grown  and  matured  men  living 
while  we  speak — good  men,  too,  who,  if  they 
were  thrown  into  this  same  oourt  as  suitors, 


would  not  be  vitally  changed  and  depreciated 
within  three  years — within  two— within  one. 
How  can  we  stand  amazed  at  poor  Rick  ? A 
young  man  so  unfortunate,”  here  he  fell  into  a 
lower  tone,  as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud,  “can 
not  at  first  believe  (who  could  ?)  that  Chaaoeqr 
is  what  it  is.  He  looks  to  it,  flushed  and  fitfully, 
to  do  something  with  his  interests,  and  bring 
them  to  some  settlement.  It  procrastinates,  dis- 
appoints, tries,  tortures  him,  and  wears  out  his 
sanguine  hopes  and  patience,  thread  by  thread; 
but  he  still  looks  to  it,  and  hankers  after  it,  and 
finds  his  whole  world  treacherous  and  hollow. 
Well,  well,  well ! Enough  of  this,  my  dear  1” 

He  had  supported  me,  as  at  first,  all  this  time; 
and  his  tenderness  was  so  precious  to  me  that  1 
leaned  my  head  upon  his  shoulder  and  loved  him 
as  if  he  had  been  my  father.  1 resolved  in  my 
own  mind  in  this  little  pause,  by  some  means,  to 
see  Richard  when  I grew  strong,  and  try  to  set 
him  right. 

“ There  are  better  subjects  than  these,”  said 
my  Guardian,  “for  such  a joyful  time  as  the  time 
of  our  dear  girl’s  recovery.  And  I had  a com- 
mission to  broach  one  of  them  as  soon  as  1 should 
begin  to  talk.  When  shall  Ada  come  to  see  you, 
my  love?” 

I had  been  thinking  of  that, too.  A little  in  con- 
nection with  the  absent  minors,  but  not  much ; 
for  1 knew  my  loving  girl  would  be  changed  by 
no  change  in  my  looks. 

“ Dear  Guardian,”  said  I,  “ as  I have  shut  her 
out  so  long — though,  indeed,  indeed,  she  is  like 
the  light  to  me—” 

“I  know  it  well,  Dame  Durden,  well.” 

He  was  so  good,  his  touch  expressed  such  en- 
dearing compassion  and  affection,  and  the  ton? 
of  his  voice  carried  such  comfort  into  my  heart 
that  I stopped  for  % little  while,  quite  unable  to 
go  on.  “ Yes,  yes,  you  are  tired,”  said  he.  “Rest 
a little.” 

“ As  I have  kept  Ada  out  so  long,”  I began 
afresh  after  a short  while,  “ I think  I should  lib* 
to  have  my  own  way  a little  longer,  Guardian 
It  would  be  best  to  be  away  from  here  before  I 
see  her.  If  Charley  and  1 were  to  go  to  some 
country  lodging  as  soon  as  I can  move,  and  if  1 
had  a week  there,  in  which  to  grow  stronger  and 
to  be  revived  by  the  sweet  air,  and  to  look  for 
ward  to  the  happiness  of  having  Ada  with  nw 
again,  I think  it  would  be  better  for  us.” 

I hope  it  was  not  a poor  thing  in  me  to  wish 
to  be  a little  more  used  to  my  altered  self  before 
1 met  the  eyes  of  the  dear  girl  I longed  so  ardently 
to  see ; but  it  is  the  truth.  1 did.  He  understood 
me,  1 was  sure,  but  I was  not  afraid  of  that.  If 
it  were  a poor  thing,  I knew  he  would  pass  it  over. 

“Our  spoilt  little  woman,”  said  my  Guardian, 
“ shall  have  her  own  way  even  in  her  inflexibility 
though  at  the  price,  I know,  of  tears  down  stain. 
And  see  here ! Here  is  Boy  thorn,  heart  of  chivalry, 
breathing  such  precious  vows  as  never  were 
breathed  on  paper  before,  that  if  you  don’t  go 
and  oocupy  his  whole  house,  he  having  already 
turned  out  of  it  expressly  for  that  purpose,  by 
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Heaven  and  by  earth  he’ll  pull  it  down  and  not 
leave  one  brick  standing  on  another J” 

And  my  Guardian  put  a letter  in  my  hand ; 
without  any  ordinary  beginning  such  as  uMy 
dear  Jamdyce,”  but  rushing  at  once  into  the 
words,  “ I swear  if  Miss  Summerson  do  not  come 
down  and  take  possession  of  my  house,  which  I 
vacate  for  her  this  day  at  one  o’clock,  p.m.,”  and 
then  w ith  the  utmost  seriousness,  and  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms,  going  on\o  make  the  extraordi- 
nary  declaration  he  had  quoted.  We  did  not 
appreciate  the  writer  the  less  for  laughing  heartily 
over  it;  and  we  settled  that  I should  write  him 
a letter  of  thanks  on  the  morrow,  and  accept  his 
offer.  It  was  a most  agreeable  one  to  me,  for  of 
all  the  places  I could  have  thought  of,  I should 
have  liked  to  go  to  none  so  well  as  Chesney 
Wold. 

“Now,  little  housewife,”  said  my  Guardian, 
looking  at  his  watch,  “ I was  strictly  timed  be- 
fore I came  up-stairs,  for  you  must  not  be  tired 
too  soon ; and  my  time  has  waned  away  to  the 
last  minute.  I have  one  other  petition.  Little 
Miss  Flite,  hearing  a rumor  that  you  were  ill, 
made  nothing  of  w'alking  down  here — twenty 
miles,  poor  soul,  in  a pair  of  dancing  shoes — to 
inquire.  It  was  Heaven’s  mercy  we  were  at 
home,  or  she  would  have  walked  back  again.” 

The  old  conspiracy  to  make  me  happy  ? Every 
body  seemed  to  be  in  it ! 

“Now,  pet,”  said  my  Guardian,  “if  it  would 
not  be  irksome  to  you  to  admit  the  harmless  little 
creature  one  afternoon  before  you  save  Boythorn’s 
otherwise  devoted  house  from  demolition,  I be- 
lieve you  would  make  her  prouder  and  better 
pleased  with  herself  than  I — though  my  eminent 
name  is  Jamdyce — could  do  in  a lifetime.” 

I have  no  doubt  he  knew  there  would  be  some- 
thing in  the  simple  image  of  the  poor  afflicted 
creature  that  would  fall  gently  on  my  mind  with 
a good  influence.  I felt  it  as  he  spoke  to  me.  I 
could  not  tell  him  heartily  enough  how  ready  I 
was  to  receive  her.  1 had  always  pitied  her; 
never  so  much  as  now.  I had  always  been  glad 
of  my  little  power  to  soothe  her  under  her  calamity ; 
but  never,  never  half  so  glad  before. 

We  arranged  a time  for  Miss  Flite  to  come  out 
by  the  coach,  and  share  my  early  dinner.  When 
my  Guardian  left  me,  I turned  my  face  away 
upon  iny  couch,  and  prayed  to  be  forgiven  if  I, 
surrounded  by  Buch  blessings,  had  magnified  to 
myself  the  little  trial  that  I had  to  undergo. 
The  childish  prayer  of  that  old  birthday,  when  I 
had  aspired  to  be  industrious,  contented,  and 
true-hearted,  and  to  do  some  good  to  some  one, 
and  win  some  love  to  myself  if  I could,  carne 
back  into  my  mind  with  a reproachful  sense  of 
all  the  happiness  I had  since  enjoyed,  and  all  the 
affectionate  hearts  that  had  been  turned  toward 
me.  If  I were  weak  now.  what  had  I profited 
by  these  mercies?  I repeated  the  old  childish 
prayer  in  its  old  childish  words,  and  found  that 
its  old  peace  had  not  departed  from  it. 

My  Guardian  now  came  every  day.  In  a week 
or  so  more,  I could  walk  about  our  rooms,  and 
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hold  long  talks  with  Ada  from  behind  the  window- 
curtain.  Yet  I never  saw  her,  for  I had  not  as 
yet  the  courage  to  look  at  the  dear  face,  though 
I could  have  done  so  easily  without  her  seeing 
me. 

On  the  appointed  day  Miss  Flite  arrived.  The 
poor  little  creature  ran  into  my  room  quite  for- 
getful of  her  usual  dignity,  and  crying  from  her 
very  heart  of  hearts,  “ My  dear  Fitz  Jarndyce  !” 
fell  upon  my  neck  and  kissed  me  twenty  times. 

“ Dear  me !”  said  she,  putting  her  hand  into 
her  reticule,  “ I have  nothing  here  but  documents, 
my  dear  Fitz  Jamdyce ; I must  borrow  a pocket- 
handkerchief.” 

Charley  gave  her  one,  and  the  good  creature 
certainly  made  use  of  it,  for  she  held  it  to  her 
eyes  with  both  hands,  and  sat  so  shedding  tears 
for  the  next  ten  minutes. 

“ With  pleasure,  my  dear  Fitz  Jarndyce,”  she 
was  careful  to  explain.  “Not  the  least  pain. 
Pleasure  to  see  you  well  again.  Pleasure  at  hav- 
ing the  honor  of  being  admitted  to  see  you.  I 
am  so  much  fonder  of  you,  my  love,  than  of  the 
Chancellor.  Though  I do  attend  court  regularly. 
By-the-by,  my  dear,  mentioning  pocket-handker- 
chiefs— ” 

Miss  Flite  here  looked  at  Charley,  who  had 
been  to  meet  her  at  the  place  where  the  coach 
stopped.  Charley  glanced  at  me,  and  looked  un- 
willing to  pursue  the  suggestion. 

“ Ve-ry  right !”  said  Miss  Flite,  “ ve-ry  correct. 
Truly  ? Highly  indiscreet  of  me  to  mention  it ; 
but  my  dear  Miss  Fitz  Jarndyce,  I am  afraid  I 
am  at  times  (between  ourselves,  you  wouldn’t 
think  it)  a little — rambling  you  know,”  said  Miss 
Flite,  touching  her  forehead.  “Nothing  more.” 

“What  were  you  going  to  tell  me?”  said  I, 
smiling,  for  I saw  she  wanted  to  go  on.  “ You 
have  roused  my  curiosity,  and  now  you  must 
gratify  it.” 

Miss  Flite  looked  to  Charley  for  advice  in  this 
important  crisis,  who  said,  “ If  you  please,  ma’am, 
you  had  better  tell  then,”  and  therein  gratified 
Miss  Flite  beyond  measure. 

“So  sagacious,  our  young  friend,”  said  she,  in 
her  mysterious  way.  “Diminutive.  But  ve-ry 
sagacious  ! Well,  my  dear,  it’s  a pretty  anecdote. 
Nothing  more.  Still  I think  it  charming.  Who 
should  follow  us  down  the  road  from  the  coach, 
my  dear,  but  a poor  person  in  a very  ungen teel 
bonnet — ” 

“ Jenny,  if  you  please,  miss,”  said  Charley. 

“Just  so !”  Miss  Flite  acquiesced  with  the 
greatest  suavity.  “Jenny.  Ye-es ! And  what 
does  she  tell  our  young  friend,  but  that  there  haa 
been  a lady  with  a vail  inquiring  at  her  cottage 
after  my  dear  Fitz  Jarndyce’s  health,  and  taking 
a handkerchief  away  with  her  as  a little  keep- 
sake, merely  because  it  was  my  amiable  Fitz 
Jarndyce’s.  Now,  you  know,  so  very  prepos- 
sessing in  the  lady  with  the  vail !” 

“ If  you  please,  miss,”  said  Charley,  to  whom 
I looked  in  some  astonishment,  “Jenny  says  that 
when  her  baby  died,  you  left  a handkerchief  there, 
and  that  she  put  it  away  and  kept  it  with  the 
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baby’s  little  things.  I think,  if  you  please,  partly 
because  it  was  yours,  miss,  and  partly  because  it 
had  covered  the  baby.” 

“Diminutive,”  whispered  Miss  Flite,  making 
a variety  of  motions  about  her  own  forehead  to 
express  intellect  in  Charley.  “But  ex-ceedingly 
sagacious  ! And  so  clear ! My  love,  she’s  clearer 
than  any  counsel  I ever  heard !” 

44  Yes,  Charley,”  I returned.  t4 1 remember  it. 
Well?” 

44  Well,  miss,”  Baid  Charley,  44  and  that’s  the 
handkerchief  the  lady  took.  And  Jenny  wants 
you  to  know  that  she  wouldn’t  have  made  away 
with  it  herself  for  a heap  of  money,  but  that  the 
lady  took  it,  and  left  some  money  instead.  Jenny 
don’t  know  her  at  all,  if  you  please,  miss.” 

44  Why,  who  can  she  be?”  said  I. 

“My  love,”  Miss  Flite  suggested,  advancing 
her  lips  to  my  car,  with  her  most  mysterious 
look,  44  in  my  opinion — don’t  mention  this  to 
our  diminutive  friend — she’s  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor’s wife.  He’s  married,  you  know.  And  I un- 
derstand she  leads  him  a terrible  life.  Throws 
his  lordship’s  paper  into  the  fire,  my  dear,  if  he 
won’t  pay  the  jeweler !” 

I did  not  think  very  much  about  this  lady  then, 
for  I had  an  impression  that  it  might  be  Caddy. 
Besides,  my  attention  was  diverted  by  my  visitor, 
who  was  cold  after  her  ride,  and  looked  hungry ; 
and  who,  our  dinner  being  brought  in,  required 
some  little  assistance  in  arraying  herself  with 
great  satisfaction  in  a pitiable  old  scarf  and  a 
much-worn  and  often-mended  pair  of  gloves, 
which  she  had  brought  down  in  a paper  parcel. 
1 had  to  preside,  too,  over  the  entertainment, 
consisting  of  a dish  of  fish,  a roast  fowl,  a sweet- 
bread, vegetables,  pudding,  and  Madeira;  and  it 
was  so  pleasant  to  see  how  she  enjoyed  it,  and 
with  what  state  and  ceremony  she  did  honor  to 
it,  that  I was  soon  thinking  of  nothing  else. 

When  we  had  finished,  and  had  our  little  des- 
sert before  us,  embellished  by  the  hands  of  my 
dear,  who  would  yield  the  superintendence  of 
every  thing  prepared  for  me  to  no  one — Miss 
Flite  was  so  very  chatty  and  happy,  that  I 
thought  I would  lead  her  to  her  own  history,  as 
she  was  always  pleased  to  talk  about  herself.  I 
began  by  saying,  44  You  have  attended  on  the 
Lord  Chancellor  many  years,  Miss  Flite?” 

44  0 many,  many,  many  years,  my  dear.  But 
I expect  a judgment  shortly.” 

There  was  an  anxiety  even  in  her  hopefulness, 
that  made  me  doubtful  if  I had  done  right  in  ap- 
proaching the  subject.  I thought  I would  say 
no  more  about  it. 

44  My  father  expected  a judgment,”  said  Miss 
Flite.  44  My  brother.  My  sister.  They  all  ex- 
pected a judgment  The  same  that  I expect.” 

“They  are  all— ” 

44  Ye-es,  dead  of  course,  my  dear,”  said  she. 

As  I saw  she  would  go  on,  I thought  it  best  to 
try  to  be  serviceable  to  her  by  meeting  the  theme, 
rather  than  avoiding  it. 

44  Would  it  not  be  wiser,”  said  I,  “ to  expect 
this  judgment  no  more  ?’* 


“ Why,  my  dear,”  she  answered  promptly,  44  of 
course  it  would !” 

44  And  to  attend  the  court  no  more  ?” 

44  Equally,  of  course,”  said  she.  44  Yery  wear- 
ing to  be  always  in  expectation  of  what  never 
comes,  my  dear  Fitz  Jarndyce!  Wearing,  I as- 
sure you,  to  the  bone !” 

She  slightly  showed  me  her  arm,  and  it  was 
fearfully  thin  indeed. 

“But,  my  dear,”  she  went  on.  in  her  mysteri- 
ous way,  44  there’s  a dreadful  attraction  in  the 
place.  Hush ! Don’t  mention  it  to  our  diminu- 
tive friend,  when  she  comes  in.  Or  it  may  fright- 
en her.  With  good  reason.  There’s  a cruel  at- 
traction in  the  place.  You  can't  leave  it  And 
you  must  expect.” 

I tried  to  assure  her  that  this  was  not  so.  She 
heard  me  patiently  and  smilingly,  but  was  ready 
with  her  own  answer. 

“Ay,  ay,  ay!  You  think  so,  because  I am  a 
little  rambling.  Ve-ry  absurd,  to  be  a little  ram- 
bling, is  it  not?  Ve-ry  confusing,  too.  To  the 
head.  I find  it  so.  But,  my  dear,  I have  been 
there  many  years,  and  I have  noticed.  It’s  the 
Mace  and  Seal  upon  the  table.” 

“What  could  they  do,  did  she  think?”  I 
mildly  asked  her. 

44  Draw,”  returned  Miss  Flite.  44  Draw  people 
on,  my  dear.  Draw  peace  out  of  them.  Sense 
out  of  them.  Good  looks  out  of  them.  Good 
qualities  out  of  them.  I have  felt  them  drawing 
my  rest  away  in  the  night.  Cold  and  glittering 
devils !” 

She  touched  me  several  times  upon  the  arm, 
and  nodded  good-humoredly,  as  if  she  were  anx- 
ious I should  understand  that  I had  no  cause  to 
fear  her,  though  she  Bpoke  so  gloomily,  and  con- 
fided these  awful  secrets  to  me. 

44  Let  me  see,”  said  she.  44  I’ll  tell  you  my 
own  case.  Before  they  ever  drew  me — before  I 
had  ever  seen  them — what  was  it  I used  to  do  ? 
tambourine  playing?  No.  Tambour  work.  I 
and  my  sister  worked  at  tambour  work.  Our 
father  and  our  brother  had  a builder’s  business. 
We  all  lived  together.  Ve-ry  respectably,  my 
dear  ! First,  our  father  was  drawn — slowly. 
Home  was  drawn  with  him.  In  a few  years,  he 
was  a fierce,  Bour,  angry  bankrupt,  without  a kind 
word  or  a kind  look  for  any  one.  He  had  been 
so  different,  Fitz  Jarndyce.  He  was  drawn  to  a 
debtor’s  prison.  There  he  died.  Then  our  brother 
was  swiftly  drawn  to  drunkenness  and  rags.  And 
death.  Then  my  sister  was  drawn.  Hush!  Never 
ask  to  what ! Then  I was  ill,  and  in  misery,  and 
heard,  as  I had  often  heard  before,  that  this  was 
all  the  work  of  Chancery.  When  I got  better,  I 
went  to  look  at  the  Monster,  and  then  I found 
out  how  it  was,  and  I w'as  drawn  to  stay  there.” 

Having  got  over  her  own  short  narrative,  in 
the  delivery  of  which  she  had  spoken  in  a low, 
strained  voice,  as  if  the  shock  were  fresh  upon 
her,  she  gradually  resumed  her  usual  air  of  ami- 
able importance. 

“ You  don’t  quite  credit  me,  my  dear ! Well, 
well ! You  will,  some  day.  I am  a little  ran»- 
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bling.  But  I have  noticed.  I have  seen  many 
new  faces  come,  unsuspicious,  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Mace  and  Seal  in  these  many  years. 
As  my  father’s  came  there.  As  my  brother’s. 
As  my  sister’s.  As  my  own.  I hoar  conversa- 
tion Kenge  and  the  rest  of  them  say  to  the  new 
faces,  4 Here’s  little  Miss  Flite.  0,  you  are  new 
here ; and  you  must  come  and  be  presented  to 
little  Mins  Flite !’  Ve-ry  good.  Proud  I am 
sure  to  have  the  honor  ! And  wo  all  laugh. 
But  Fitz  Jarndycc  knowB  what  will  happen;  I 
know,  far  better  than  they  do,  when  the  attrac- 
tion has  begun.  I know  the  signs,  my  dear.  I 
saw.  them  begin  in  Gridley.  And  I saw  them 
end.  Fitz  Jarndyce,  my  love,”  speaking  low 
again.  44 1 saw  them  beginning  in  our  friend 
the  Ward  in  Jarndyce.  Let  some  one  hold  him 
back.  Or  he’ll  be  drawn  to  ruin.” 

She  looked  at  me  in  silence  for  some  moments, 
with  her  face  gradually  softening  into  a smile. 
Seeming  to  fear  that  she  had  been  too  gloomy, 
and  seeming  also  to  lose  the  connection  in  her 
mind,  she  said,  politely,  as  she  sipped  her  glass 
of  wine,  44  Yes,  my  dear,  as  I was  saying,  I ex- 
pect a judgment  shortly.  Then  I shall  release 
my  birds,  you  know,  and  confer  estates.” 

I was  very  much  impressed  by  her  allusion  to 
Richard,  and  by  the  Bad  meaning,  so  sadly  illus- 
trated in  her  poor  pinched  form,  that  made  its 
way  through  all  her  incoherence.  But  happily 
for  her,  she  was  quite  complacent  again  now,  and 
beamed  with  nods  and  smiles. 

44  But,  my  dear,”  she  said,  gayly,  reaching  an- 
other hand  to  put  it  upon  mine.  44  You  have  not 
congratulated  me  on  my  physician.  Positively 
not  once,  yet!” 

I was  obliged  to  confess  that  I did  not  quite 
know  what  she  meant. 

44  My  physician,  Mr.  Woodcourt,  my  dear,  who 
was  so  exceedingly  attentive  to  me.  Though  his 
services  were  rendered  quite  gratuitously,  I as- 
sure you  ! Until  the  Day  of  Judgment — I mean 
tkt  judgment  that  will  dissolve  the  spell  upon 
me  of  the  Mace  and  Seal.” 

44  Mr.  Woodcourt  is  so  far  away,  now,”  said  I, 
44  that  I thought  the  time  for  such  congratula- 
tions was  past,  Miss  Flite.” 

44 But,  my  child,”  she  returned,  44is  it  possible 
that  you  don’t  know  what  has  happened?” 

44  No,”  said  I. 

44  Not  what  every  body  has  been  talking  of,  my 
beloved  Fitz  Jarndyce?” 

44  No,”  said  I.  “You  forget  how  long  I have 
been  here.” 

44 True!  my  dear,  for  the  moment — true.  I 
blame  myself.  But  ray  memory  has  been  drawn 
out  of  me,  with  everything  else,  by  what  I men- 
tioned. Vc-ry  strong  influence,  is  it  not  ? Well 
my  dear,  there  has  been  a terrible  shipwreck  over 
in  those  East-Indian  seas.” 

“Mr.  Woodcourt  shipwrecked!” 

“Don’t  be  agitated,  my  dear.  He  is  safe. 
An  awful  scene.  Death  in  all  shapes.  Hundreds 
of  dead  and  dying.  Fire,  storm,  and  darkness. 
Numbers  of  the  drowning  thrown  upon  a rock. 


There,  and  through  it  all,  my  dear  physician  was 
a hero.  Calm  and  brave  through  every  thing. 
Saved  many  lives ; never  complained  in  hungor 
and  thirst,  wrapped  naked  people  in  his  spare 
clothes,  took  the  lead,  showed  them  what  to  do, 
governed  them,  tended  the  sick,  buried  the  dead 
and  brought  the  poor  survivors  safely  off  at  last! 
My  dear,  the  poor  emaciated  creatures  all  but 
worshiped  him.  They  fell  down  at  his  feet 
when  they  got  to  the  land  and  blessed  him. 
The  whole  country  rings  with  it.  Stay  ! where’s 
my  bag  of  documents  ? I have  got  it  there,  and 
you  shall  read  it. — You  shall  read  it!” 

And  I did  read  all  the  noble  history ; though 
very  slowly,  and  imperfectly  then,  for  my  eyes 
were  so  dimmed  that  I could  not  see  the  words, 
and  I cried  so  much  that  I was  many  times 
obliged  to  lay  down  the  long  account  she  had  cut 
out  of  the  newspaper.  1 felt  so  triumphant  ever 
to  have  known  the  man  who  had  done  such  gen- 
erous and  gallant  deeds,  I felt  such  glowing  ex- 
ultation in  his  renown,  I so  admired  and  loved 
what  he  had  done  that  I envied  the  storm- worn 
people  who  had  fallen  down  at  his  feet  and  blessed 
him  as  their  preserver.  I could  myself  have 
kneeled  down  then,  so  far  away,  and  blessed  him, 
in  my  rapture,  that  he  should  be  so  truly  good 
and  brave.  I felt  that  no  one — mother,  sister, 
wife-— could  honor  him  more  than  I.  I did,  in- 
deed ! 

My  poor  little  visitor  made  me  a present  of  the 
account,  and  when,  as  the  evening  began  to  close 
in,  she  rose  to  take  her  leave,  lest  she  should 
miss  the  coach  by  which  she  was  to  return,  she 
was  still  full  of  the  shipwreck,  which  I had  not 
yet  sufficiently  composed  myself  to  understand  in 
all  its  details. 

“My  dear,”  said  she,  as  she  carefully  folded 
up  her  scarf  and  gloves,  44  ray  brave  physician 
ought  to  have  a title  bestowed  upon  him.  And 
no  doubt  he  will.  You  are  of  that  opinion  ?” 

That  he  will  deserve  one,  yes.  That  he  would 
ever  have  one,  no. 

“ Why  not,  Fitz  Jarndyce  ?”  she  asked,  rather 
sharply. 

I said  it  was  not  the  custom  in  England  bo 
confer  titles  on  men  distinguished  by  peaeefcl 
services,  however  good  and  great;  unless  occa- 
sionally, when  they  were  distinguished  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  some  very  large  amount  of  money. 

“Why,  good  gracious,”  said  Miss  Flite,  “how 
can  you  say  that?  Surely  you  know,  iny  dear, 
that  all  the  greatest  ornaments  of  England,  in 
knowledge,  imagination,  active  humanity,  and 
improvement  of  every  kind,  are  among  its  no- 
bility; look  round  you,  my  dear,  and  consider. 
You  must  be  rambling  a little  now,  I think,  ff 
you  don’t  know  that  this  is  the  great  reason  why 
titles  will  always  last  in  the  land.” 

I am  afraid  she  believed  what  she  said ; for 
there  were  moments  when  she  was  very  mad  in- 
deed. 

And  now  I must  part  with  a little  secret  1 
have  thus  far  tried  to  keep.  I had  thought, 
sometimes,  that  Mr.  Woodcourt  loved  me,  and 
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thiit  if  he  had  been  richer,  he  would  perhaps 
have  told  me  that  ho  loved  me,  before  he  went 
away.  I had  thought,  sometimes,  that  if  he  had 
done  so,  I should  have  been  glad  of  it.  But  how 
much  better  it  was  now,  that  this  had  never 
happened  ! What  should  I have  suffered,  if  I had 
had  to  write  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  the  poor 
face  he  had  known  as  mine  was  quite  gone  from 
rue,  and  that  1 freely  released  him  from  his  bond- 
age to  one  whom  he  had  never  seen  ! 

0 it'  was  so  much  better  as  it  was  1 With  a 
great  pang  mercifully  spared  me,  I could  take 
back  to  my  heart  my  childish  prayer  to  be  all  he 
had  so  brightly  shown  himself;  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  undone  : no  chain  for  me  to  break, 
or  for  him  to  drag ; and  I could  go,  please  God, 
i i\y  lonely  way  along  the  path  of  duty,  and  he 
,0uld  go  his  nobler  way  upon  its  broader  road; 
and  though  we  were  apart  upon  the  journey  I 
might  aspire  to  meet  him  unselfishly,  innocently, 
better  far  than  he  had  thought  me  when  I found 
some  favor  in  his  eyes,  at  the  journey’s  end. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS 

THE  POOR  RELATION’S  STORY. 

HE  was  very  reluctant  to  take  precedence  of 
so  many  respected  members  of  the  family, 
by  beginning  the  round  of  stories  they  were  to 
relate  as  they  sat  in  a goodly  circle  by  the  Christ- 
mas fire ; and  he  modestly  suggested  that  it 
would  be  more  correct  if  “John  our  esteemed 
host”  (whose  health  he  begged  to  drink)  would 
have  the  kindness  to  begin.  For  as  to  himself, 
he  said,  he  was  so  little  used  to  lead  the  way, 
that  really — But  as  they  all  cried  out  here, 
that  he  must  begin,  and  agreed  with  one  voice 
that  he  might,  could,  would,  and  should  begin, 
he  left  off  rubbing  his  hands,  and  took  his  legs 
out  from  under  his  arm-chair,  and  did  begin. 

I have  no  doubt  (said  the  poor  relation)  that  I 
•hall  surprise  the  assombled  members  of  our 
fiunily,  and  particularly  John  our  esteemed  host 
to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  the  great 
hospitality  with  which  he  has  this  day  enter- 
tained us,  by  the  confession  I am  going  to  make. 
But,  if  you  do  me  the  honor  to  be  surprised  at 
any  thing  that  falls  from  a person  so  unimport- 
ant in  the  family  as  I am,  I can  only  say  that  I 
•hall  be  scrupulously  accurate  in  all  I relate. 

I am  not  what  I am  supposed  to  be.  I am 
quite  another  thing.  Perhaps  before  I go  fur- 
ther, I had  better  glance  at  what  I am  supposed 
to  be. 

It  is  supposed,  unless  I mistake — the  assem- 
bled members  of  our  family  will  correct  me  if  I 
do,  which  is  very  likely  (here  the  poor  relation 
looked  mildly  about  him  for  contradiction) ; that 
I am  nobody’s  enemy  but  my  own.  That  I 
never  met  with  any  particular  success  in  any 
thing.  That  I failod  in  business  because  I was 
unbusiness-like  and  credulous — in  not  being 
prepared  for  the  interested  designs  of  my  part- 
ner. That  I failed  in  love,  because  I was  ridicu- 
lously trustful-r-in  thinking  it  impossible  that 


Christiana  could  deceive  me.  That  I failed  in 
my  expectations  from  my  uncle  Chill,  on  account 
of  not  being  as  sharp  as  he  could  have  wished 
in  worldly  matters.  That,  through  life,  I have 
been  rather  put  upon  and  disappointed,  in  a 
general  way.  That  1 am  at  present  a bachelor 
of  between  fifty-nine  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
living  on  a limited  income  in  the  form  of  a quar- 
terly allowance,  to  which  I see  that  John  out 
esteemed  host  wishes  me  to  make  no  further 
allusion. 

The  supposition  as  to  my  present  pursuits 
and  habits  is  to  the  following  effect. 

I live  in  a lodging  in  the  Clapham  Road — a 
very  clean  back  room,  in  a very  respectable  house 
— where  I am  expected  not  to  be  at  home  in  the 
day-time,  unless  poorly ; and  which  I usually 
leave  in  the  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  on  pretense 
of  going  to  business.  I take  my  breakfast — my 
roll  and  butter,  and  my  half-pint  of  coffee — at 
the  old  established  coffec-shop  near  Westminster 
Bridge ; and  then  I go  into  the  City — I don’t 
know  why — and  sit  in  Garraway's  Coffee  House, 
and  on  ’Change,  and  walk  about,  and  look  into 
a few  offices  and  counting-houses  where  some  of 
my  relations  or  acquaintances  are  so  good  as  to 
tolerate  me,  and  where  I stand  by  the  fire  if  the 
weather  happens  to  be  cold.  I get  through  the 
day  in  this  way  until  five  o'clock,  and  then  I 
dine : at  a cost,  on  the  average,  of#one  and  three- 
pence. Having  still  a little  money  to  spend  on 
my  evening's  entertainment,  I look  into  the  old- 
established  coffee-shop  as  I go  home,  and  take 
my  cup  of  tea,  and  perhaps  my  bit  of  toast.  So, 
as  the  large  hand  of  the  clock  makes  its  way 
round  to  the  morning  hour  again,  I make  my 
way  round  to  the  Clapham  Road  again,  and  go 
to  bed  when  I get  to  my  lodging — fire  being  ex- 
pensive, and  being  objected  to  by  the  family  on 
account  of  its  giving  trouble  and  making  a dirt. 

Sometimes,  one  of  my  relations  or  acquaint- 
ances is  so  obliging  as  to  ask  me  to  dinner. 
Those  are  holiday  occasions,  and  then  I gener- 
ally walk  in  the  Park.  I am  a solitary  man,  and 
seldom  walk  with  any  body.  Not  that  I am 
avoided  because  I am  shabby ; for  I am  not  at 
all  shabby,  having  always  a very  good  suit  of 
black  on  (or  rather  Oxford  mixture,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  black  and  wears  much  better) ; 
but  I have  got  into  a habit  of  speaking  low,  and 
being  rather  silent,  and  my  spirits  are  not  high, 
and  I am  sensible  that  I am  not  an  attractive 
companion. 

The  only  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  the 
child  of  my  first  cousin,  little  Frank.  I have  a 
particular  affection  for  that  child,  and  he  takes 
very  kindly  to  me.  He  is  a diffident  boy  by 
nature ; and  in  a crowd  he  is  soon  run  over,  as 
I may  say,  and  forgotten.  He  and  I,  however, 
get  on  exceedingly  well.  I have  a fancy  that 
the  poor  child  will  in  time  succeed  to  my  pecu- 
liar position  in  the  family.  We  talk  but  little; 
still,  we  understand  each  other.  We  walk  about, 
hand  in  hand ; and  without  much  speaking  he 
knows  what  I mean,  and  I know  what  he  means 
When  he  was  very  little  indeed,  I used  to  take 
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him  to  the  windows  of  the  toy-shops,  and  show 
him  the  toys  inside.  It  is  surprising  how  soon 
he  found  out  that  I would  have  made  him  a great 
many  presents  if  I had  been  in  circumstances  to 
do  it. 

Little  Frank  and  I go  and  look  at  the  outside 
of  the  Monument — he  is  very  fond  of  the  Monu- 
ment— and  at  the  Bridges,  and  at  all  the  sights 
that  are  free.  On  two  of  my  birth-days,  we 
have  dined  on  a-la-mode  beef,  and  gone  at  half- 
price  to  the  play,  and  been  deeply  interested.  I 
was  once  walking  with  him  in  Lombard-street, 
which  we  often  visit  on  account  of  my  having 
mentioned  to  him  that  there  are  great  riches 
there — he  is  very  fond  of  Lombard-street — when 
a gentleman  said  to  me  as  he  passed  by,  “ Sir, 
your  little  son  has  dropped  his  glove.”  I assure 
you,  if  you  will  excuse  my  remarking  on  so 
trivial  a circumstance,  this  accidental  mention  of 
the  child  as  mine,  quite  touched  my  heart  and 
brought  the  foolish  tears  into  my  eyes. 

When  little  Frank  is  sent  to  school  in  the 
country,  I shall  be  very  much  at  a loss  what  to 
do  with  myself,  but  I have  the  intention  of  walk- 
ing down  there  once  a month  and  seeing  him  on 
a half  holiday.  I am  told  he  will  then  be  at  play 
upon  the  Heath  ; and  if  my  visits  should  be  ob- 
jected to,  as  unsettling  the  child,  I can  see  him 
from  a distance  without  his  seeing  me,  and  walk 
back  again.  His  mother  comes  of  a highly  gen- 
teel family,  and  rather  disapproves,  I am  aware, 
of  our  being  too  much  together.  I know  that  I 
am  not  calculated  to  improve  his  retiring  dispo- 
sition ; but  I think  he  would  miss  me  beyond 
the  feeling  of  the  moment,  if  we  were  wholly 
separated. 

When  I die  in  the  Clapham  Road,  I shall  not 
leave  much  more  in  this  world  than  I shall  take 
out  of  it ; but,  I happen  to  have  a miniature  of 
a bright- faced  boy,  with  a curling-head,  and  an 
open  shirt-frill  waving  down  his  bosom  (my 
mother  had  it  taken  for  me,  but  I can’t  believe 
that  it  was  ever  like),  which  will  be  worth  no- 
thing to  sell,  and  which  I shall  beg  may  be  given 
to  Frank.  I have  written  my  dear  boy  a little 
letter  with  it,  in  which  I have  told  him  that  I 
felt  very  sorry  to  part  from  him,  though  bound 
to  confess  that  I knew  no  reason  why  I should 
remain  here.  I have  given  him  some  short  ad- 
vice, the  best  in  my  power,  to  take  warning  of 
the  consequences  of  being  nobody’s  enemy  but 
his  own  ; and  I have  endeavored  to  comfort  him 
for  what  I fear  he  will  consider  a bereavement, 
by  pointing  out  to  him  that  I was  only  a super- 
fluous something  to  every  one  but  him,  and  that 
having  by  some  means  failed  to  find  a place  in 
this  great  assembly,  I am  better  out  of  it. 

Such  (said  the  poor  relation,  clearing  his 
throat  and  beginning  to  speak  a little  louder)  is 
the  general  impression  about  me.  Now,  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  which  forms  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  my  story,  that  this  is  all  wrong. 
This  is  not  my  life,  and  these  are  not  my  habits. 
I do  not  even  live  in  the  Clapham  Road.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  I am  very  seldom  there.  I 
reside,  mostly,  in  a — I am  almost  ashamed  to 


say  the  word,  it  sounds  so  full  of  pretension — 
in  a Castle.  I do  not  mean  that  it  is  an  old 
baronial  habitation,  but  still  it  is  a building  al- 
ways known  to  every  one  by  the  name  of  a Cas- 
tle. In  it,  I preserve  the  particulars  of  my  his- 
tory ; they  run  thus  : 

It  was  when  I first  took  John  Spatter  (who 
had  been  my  clerk)  into  partnership,  and  when  I 
was  still  a young  man  of  not  more  than  five-and- 
twenty,  residing  in  the  house  of  my  uncle  Chill, 
from  whom  I had  considerable  expectations,  that 
I ventured  to  propose  to  Christiana.  I had  loved 
Christiana,  a long  time.  She  was  very  beauti- 
ful, and  very  winning  in  all  respects.  I rather 
mistrusted  her  widowed  mother,  who  I feared 
was  of  a plotting  and  mercenary  turn  of  mind ; 
but,  I thought  as  well  of  her  as  I could,  for 
Christiana’s  sake.  I never  had  loved  any  one 
but  Christiana,  and  she  had  been  all  the  world, 
and  0 far  more  than  all  the  world,  to  me,  from 
our  childhood ! 

Christiana  accepted  me,  with  her  mother’s 
consent,  and  I was  rendered  very  happy  indeed. 
My  life  at  my  Uncle  Chill's  was  of  a spare  dull 
kind,  and  my  garret  chamber  was  as  dull,  and 
bare,  and  cold,  as  an  upper  prison  room  in  some 
stem  northern  fortress.  But,  having  Christi- 
ana’s love,  I wanted  nothing  upon  earth.  I 
would  not  have  changed  my  lot  with  any  human 
being. 

Avarice  was,  unhappily,  my  Uncle  Chill’s 
master-vice.  Though  he  was  rich,  he  pinched, 
and  scraped,  and  clutched,  and  lived  miserably. 
As  Christiana  had  no  fortune,  I was  for  some 
time  a little  fearful  of  confessing  our  engage- 
ment to  him  ; but,  at  length  I wrote  him  a letter, 
saying  how  it  all  truly  was.  I put  it  into  his 
hand  one  night,  on  going  to  bed. 

As  I came  down  stairs  next  morning,  shiver- 
ing in  the  cold  December  air ; colder  in  my 
uncle’s  unwarmed  house  than  in  the  street, 
where  the  winter  sun  did  sometimes  shine,  and 
which  was  at  all  events  enlivened  by  cheerful 
faces  and  voices  passing  along;  I carried  a 
heavy  heart  toward  the  long,  low  breakfast-room 
in  which  my  uncle  sat.  It  was  a large  room 
with  a small  fire,  and  there  was  a great  bay  win- 
dow in  it  which  the  rain  had  marked  in  the  night 
as  if  with  the  tears  of  houseless  people.  It 
stared  upon  a raw  yard,  with  a cracked  stono 
pavement,  and  some  rusted  iron  railings  half 
uprooted,  whence  an  ugly  out-building  that  had 
once  been  a dissecting-room  (in  the  time  of  the 
great  surgeon  who  had  mortgaged  the  house  to 
my  uncle),  stared  at  it. 

We  rose  so  early  always,  that  at  that  time  of 
the  year  we  breakfasted  by  candle-light.  When 
I went  into  the  room,  my  uncle  was  so  contract- 
ed by  the  cold,  and  so  huddled  together  in  his 
chair  behind  the  one  dim  candle,  that  I did  not 
see  him  until  I was  close  to  the  table. 

As  I held  out  my  hand  to  him,  he  caught  up 
his  stick  (being  infirm,  he  always  walked  about 
the  house  with  a stick),  and  made  a blow  at  me, 
and  said,  “You  fool !” 

“Uncle,”  I returned,  “ I didn’t  expect  you  to 
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be  to  angry  at  this.”  Nor  had  I expected  it, 
though  he  wat  a hard  and  angry  old  man. 

“ You  didn’t  expect !”  taid  he  ; “ when  did 
you  ever  expect  1 When  did  you  ever  calcu- 
late, or  look  forward,  you  contemptible  dog  1” 

“These  are  hard  words,  uncle  !” 

“ Hard  words ! Feathers,  to  pelt  such  an 
idiot  as  you  with,”  said  he.  “ Here ! Betsy 
Snap ! Look  at  him  !” 

Betsy  Snap  was  a withered,  hard-favored, 
yellow  old  woman — our  only  domestic — always 
employed,  at  this  time  of  the  morning,  in  rub- 
bing my  uncle’s  legs.  As  my  uncle  adjured  her 
to  look  at  me,  he  put  his  lean  grip  on  the  crown 
of  her  head,  she  kneeling  beside  him,  and  turned 
her  face  toward  me.  An  involuntary  thought 
connecting  them  both  with  the  Dissecting  Room, 
as  it  must  often  have  been  in  the  surgeon’s 
time,  passed  across  my  mind  in  the  midst  of  my 
anxiety. 

“ Look  at  the  sniveling  milksop  !”  said  my 
uncle.  “ Look  at  the  baby  ! This  is  the  gen- 
tleman who,  people  say,  is  nobody’s  enemy  but 
his  own.  This  is  the  gentleman  who  can’t  say 
no.  This  is  the  gentleman  who  was  making 
such  large  profits  in  his  business  that  he  must 
needs  take  a partner,  t’other  day.  This  is  the 
gentleman  who  is  going  to  marry  a wife  with- 
out a penny,  and  who  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Jezabels  who  are  speculating  on  my  death !’’ 

I knew,  now,  how  great  my  uncle’s  rage  was ; 
for  nothing  short  of  his  being  almost  beside 
himself  would  have  induced  him  to  utter  that 
eoncluding  word,  which  he  held  in  such  repug- 
nance that  it  was  never  spoken  or  hinted  at  be- 
fore him  on  any  account. 

“ On  my  death,”  he  repeated,  as  if  he  were 
defying  me  by  defying  his  own  abhorrence  of 
the  word.  “ On  my  death-death — Death  ! 
But  I’ll  spoil  the  speculation.  Eat  your  last 
under  this  roof,  you  feeble  wretch,  and  may  it 
Choke  you  !” 

You  may  suppose  that  I had  not  much  appe- 
tite for  the  breakfast  to  which  I was  bidden  in 
these  terms  ; but,  I took  my  accustomed  seat.  I 
•aw  that  I was  repudiated  henceforth  by  my 
uncle  ; still  I could  bear  that  very  well,  possess- 
ing Christiana's  heart. 

He  emptied  his  basin  of  bread  and  milk  as 
usual,  only  that  he  took  it  on  his  knees  with  his 
chair  turned  away  from  the  table  where  I sat. 
When  he  had  done,  he  carefully  snuffed  out  the 
candle  ; and  the  cold,  Biato-colored,  miserable 
day  looked  in  upon  us. 

“ Now,  Mr.  Michael,”  said  he,  “ before  we 
part,  I should  like  to  have  a word  with  these 
ladies  in  your  presence.” 

“ As  you  will,  sir,”  I returned  ; “ but  you  de- 
ceive yourself,  and  wrong  us,  cruelly,  if  you  sup- 
pose that  there  is  any  feeling  at  stake  in  this 
contract  but  pure,  disinterested,  faithful  love.” 

To  this,  he  only  replied,  “You  lie  !”  and  not 
one  other  word. 

We  went,  through  half-thawed  snow  and  half- 
frozen  rain,  to  the  house  where  Christiana  and 
her  mother  lived.  My  uncle  knew  them  very 


well.  They  were  sitting  at  their  breakfast,  and 
were  surprised  to  see  us  at  that  hour. 

“ Your  servant,  ma’am,”  said  my  uncle,  to  the 
mother,  “ You  divine  the  purpose  of  my  visit, 
I dare  say,  ma’am.  I understand  there  is  a 
world  of  pure,  disinterested,  faithful  love  coop- 
ed up  here.  I am  happy  to  bring  it  all  it  wants, 
to  make  it  complete.  I bring  you  your  son-in- 
law,  ma’am — and  you,  your  husband,  mbs.  The 
gentleman  is  a perfect  stranger  to  me,  but  I 
wish  him  joy  of  his  wise  bargain.” 

He  snarled  at  me  as  he  went  out,  and  I never 
saw  him  again. 

It  is  altogether  a mistake  (continued  the  poor 
relation)  to  suppose  that  my  dear  Christiana, 
over-persuaded  and  influenced  by  her  mother, 
married  a rich  man,  the  dirt  from  whose  carriage 
wheels  b often,  in  these  changed  times,  thrown 
upon  me  as  she  rides  by.  No,  no.  8he  mar- 
ried me. 

The  way  we  came  to  be  married  rather  sooner 
than  we  intended,  was  thb.  I took  a frugal 
lodging  and  was  saving  and  planning  for  her 
sake,  when,  one  day,  she  spoke  to  me  with  great 
earnestness,  and  said  : 

“ My  dear  Michael,  I have  given  you  my 
heart.  I have  said  that  I loved  you,  and  I have 
pledged  myself  to  be  your  wife.  I am  as  much 
yours  through  all  changes  of  good  and  evil  as  if 
we  had  been  married  on  the  day  when  such 
words  passed  between  us.  I know  you  well, 
and  know  that  if  we  should  be  separated  and 
our  union  broken  ofT,  your  whole  life  would  be 
shadowed,  and  all  that  might,  even  now,  be 
stronger  in  your  character  for  the  conflict  with 
the  world  would  then  be  weakened  to  the  shadow 
of  what  it  is  !” 

“God  help  me,  Christiana!”  said  I.  “You 
speak  the  truth.” 

“ Michael !”  said  she,  putting  her  hand  in 
mine,  in  all  maidenly  devotion,  “let  us  keep 
apart  no  longer.  It  is  but  for  me  to  say  that 
I can  live  contented  upon  such  means  as  yon 
have,  and  I well  know  you  are  happy.  I say 
so  from  my  heart.  Strive  no  more  alone;  lei 
us  strive  together.  My  dear  Michael,  it  is  not 
right  that  I should  keep  secret  from  you  what 
you  do  not  suspect,  but  what  distresses  my 
whole  life.  My  mother;  without  considering 
that  what  you  have  lost,  you  have  lost  for  me, 
and  on  the  assurance  of  my  faith : sets  her  heart 
on  riches,  and  urges  another  suit  upon  me,  to 
my  misery.  I can  not  bear  this,  for  to  bear  it  is 
to  be  untrue  to  you.  I would  rather  share  your 
struggles  than  look  on.  I want  no  better  home 
than  you  can  give  me.  I know  that  you  will 
aspire  and  labor  with  a higher  courage  if  I am 
wholly  yours,  and  let  it  be  so  when  you  will!” 

I was  blest  indeed,  that  day.  and  a new  world 
opened  to  mo.  We  were  married  in  a very  little 
while,  and  I took  my  wife  to  our  happy  home. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  residence  I have 
spoken  of ; the  Castle  we  have  ever  since  inhab- 
ited together,  dates  from  that  time.  All  oar 
children  have  been  born  in  it.  Our  first  child — 
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now  married — was  a little  girl,  whom  we  called 
Christiana.  Her  son  is  ro  like  little  Frank,  that 
I hardly  knpw  which  is  which. 

The  current  impression  as  to  my  partner's 
dealings  with  me  is  also  quite  erroneous.  He 
did  not  begin  to  treat  me  coldly,  as  a poor  sim- 
pleton, when  my  uncle  and  I so  fatally  quarrel- 
ed ; nor  did  he  afterward  gradually  possess  him- 
self of  our  business  and  edge  me  out.  On  the 
contrary,  he  behaved  to  me  with  the  utmost 
good  faith  and  honor. 

Matters  between  us,  took  this  turn  : — On  the 
day  of  my  separation  from  my  uncle,  and  even 
before  the  arrival  at  our  counting-house  of  my 
trunks  (which  he  sent  after  me,  not  carriage 
paid),  I went  down  to  our  room  of  business,  on 
our  little  wharf,  overlooking  the  river ; and  there 
I told  John  Spatter  what  had  happened.  John 
did  not  say,  in  reply,  that  rich  old  relatives  were 
palpable  facts,  and  that  love  and  sentiment  were 
moonshine  and  fiction.  He  addressed  me  thus  : 

“ Michael !”  said  John.  “ We  were  at  school 
together,  and  I generally  had  the  knack  of  get- 
ting on  better  than  you,  and  making  a higher 
reputation.” 

“ You  had,  John,”  I returned. 

“Although,”  said  John,  “I  borrowed  your 
books,  and  lost  them ; borrowed  your  pocket- 
money,  and  never  repaid  it ; got  you  to  buy  my 
damaged  knives  at  a higher  price  than  I had 
given  for  them  new ; and  to  own  to  the  windows 
that  I had  broken.” 

“ All  not  worth  mentioning,  John  Spatter,” 
said  I,  “ but  certainly  true.” 

“ When  you  were  first  established  in  this  in- 
fant business,  which  promises  to  thrive  so  well,” 
pursued  John,  “ I came  to  you,  in  my  search  for 
almost  any  employment,  and  you  made  me  your 
clerk.” 

“ Still  not  worth  mentioning,  my  dear  John 
Spatter,”  said  I ; “ still,  equally  true.” 

“ And  finding  that  I had  a good  head  for  busi- 
ness, and  that  I was  really  useful  to  the  business, 
you  did  not  like  to  retain  me  in  that  capacity, 
and  thought  it  an  act  of  justice  soon  to  make  me 
your  partner.” 

“ Still  less  worth  mentioning  than  any  of 
those  other  little  circumstances  you  have  recall- 
ed, John  Spatter,”  said  I ; “ for  I was,  and  am, 
sensible  of  your  merits  and  my  deficiencies.” 

“ Now  my  good  friend,”  said  John,  drawing 
my  ann  through  his,  as  he  had  had  a habit  of 
doing  at  school ; while  two  vessels  outside  the 
windows  of  our  counting-house — which  were 
shaped  like  the  stern  windows  of  a ship — went 
lightly  down  the  river  with  the  tide,  as  John  and 
I might  then  be  sailing  away  in  company,  and 
in  trust  and  confidence,  on  our  voyage  of  life  ; 
“let  there,  under  these  friendly  circumstances, 
be  a right  understanding  between  us.  You  arc 
too  easy,  Michael.  You  are  nobody’s  enemy  but 
your  own.  If  I were  to  give  you  that  damaging 
character  among  our  connection,  with  a shrug, 
and  a shake  of  the  head,  and  a sigh ; and  if  I 
were  further  to  abuse  the  trust  you  place  in  me — ” 


“ But  you  never  will  abuse  it  at  all,  John,”  I 
observed. 

“ Never !”  said  he,  “ but  I am  putting  a case 
— I say,  and  if  I were  further  to  abuse  that 
trust  by  keeping  this  piece  of  our  common  af- 
fairs in  the  dark,  and  this  other  piece  in  the 
light,  and  again  this  other  piece  in  the  twilight, 
and  soon,  I should  strengthen  my  strength,  and 
weaken  your  weakness,  day  by  day,  until  at 
last  I found  myself  on  the  high  road  to  fortune, 
and  you  left  behind  on  some  bare  common,  a 
hopeless  number  of  miles  out  of  the  way.” 

“ Exactly  so,”  said  I. 

“ To  prevent  this,  Michael,”  said  John  Spat- 
ter, or  the  remotest  chance  of  this,  there  must 
be  perfect  openness  between  us.  Nothing  must 
be  concealed,  and  we  must  have  but  one  inter- 
est.” 

“My  dear  John  Spatter,”  I assured  him, 
“that  is  precisely  what  I mean.” 

“ And  when  you  are  too  easy,”  pursued  John, 
his  face  glowing  with  friendship,  “ you  must  al- 
low me  to  prevent  that  imperfection  in  your  na- 
ture from  being  taken  advantage  of,  by  any  one ; 
you  must  not  expect  me  to  humor  it — ” 

“ My  dear  John  Spatter,”  I interrupted,  “ I 
don't  expect  you  to  humor  it.  I want  to  correct 
it.” 

“ And  I,  too,”  said  John. 

“ Exactly  sol”  cried  I.  “ We  both  have  the 
same  end  in  view  ; and,  honorably  seeking  it, 
and  fully  trusting  one  another,  and  having  but 
one  interest,  ours  will  be  a prosperous  and  hap- 
py partnership.” 

“Iam  sure  of  it!”  returned  John  Spatter 
And  we  shook  hands  most  affectionately. 

I took  John  home  to  my  Castle,  and  we  had 
a very  happy  day.  Our  partnership  throve  well. 
My  friend  and  partner  supplied  what  I wanted, 
as  I had  foreseen  that  he  would ; and  by  im- 
proving both  the  business  and  myself,  amply 
acknowledged  any  little  rise  in  life  to  which  1 
had  helped  him. 

I am  not  (said  the  poor  relation,  looking  at  the 
fire,  as  he  slowly  rubbed  his  hands),  not  very 
rich,  for  I never  cared  to  be  that ; but  I have 
enough,  and  am  above  all  moderate  wants  and 
anxieties.  My  Castle  is  not  a splendid  place, 
but  it  is  very  comfortable,  and  it  has  a warm  and 
cheerful  air,  and  is  quite  a picture  of  Home. 

Our  eldest  girl,  who  is  very  like  her  mother, 
married  John  Spatter’s  eldest  son.  Our  two 
fanfilies  are  closely  united  in  other  ties  of  attach- 
ment. It  is  very  pleasant  of  an  evening,  when 
we  are  all  assembled  together — which  frequent- 
ly happens — and  when  John  and  I talk  over  old 
times,  and  the  one  interest  there  has  always 
been  between  us. 

I really  do  not  know,  in  ray  Castle,  what  lone- 
liness is.  Some  of  our  children  or  grandchil- 
dren are  always  about  it,  and  the  young  voices 
of  my  descendants  are  delightful— O,  how  de- 
lightful ! — to  me  to  hear.  My  dearest  and  most 
devoted  wife,  ever  faithful,  ever  loving,  ever 
helpful  and  sustaining,  and  consoling,  is  the 
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priceless  blessing  of  my  house ; from  whom  all  its 
other  blessings  spring.  We  are  rather  a musical 
family,  and  when  Christiana  sees  me,  at  any 
time,  a little  weary  or  depressed,  she  steals  to 
the  piano  and  sings  a gentle  air  she  used  to  sing 
when  we  were  first  betrothed.  So  weak  a man 
am  I,  that  I can  not  bear  to  hear  it  from  any 
other  source.  They  played  it  once  at  the  The- 
atre, when  I was  there  with  little  Frank;  and 
the  child  said,  wondering,  “ Cousin  Michael, 
whose  hot  tears  are  these  that  have  fallen  on 
my  hand  V* 

Such  is  my  Castle,  and  such  are  the  real  partic- 
ulars of  my  life  therein  preserved.  I often  take 
little  Frank  home  there.  He  is  very  welcome 
to  my  grandchildren,  and  they  play  together. 
At  this  time  of  the  year — the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  time — I am  seldom  out  of  my  Castle.  For 
the  associations  of  the  season  seem  to  hold  me 
there,  and  the  precepts  of  the  season  feeem  to 
teach  me  that  it  is  well  to  be  there. 

44  And  the  Castle  is — ” observed  a gTave,  kind 
voice  among  the  company. 

44Yes.  My  Castle,”  said  the  poor  relation, 
shaking  his  head  as  he  still  looked  at  the  fire, 
44  is  in  the  Air.  John  our  esteemed  host  sug- 
gests its  situation  accurately.  My  Castle  is  in 
the  Air ! I have  done.  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  pass  the  story.” 


THE  CHILD’S  STORY. 

Once  upon  a time,  a good  many  years  ago, 
there  was  a traveler,  and  he  set  out  upon  a 
journey.  It  was  a magic  journey,  and  was  to 
seem  very  long  when  he  began  it,  and  very  short 
when  he  got  half  way  through. 

He  traveled  along  a rather  dark  path  for  some 
little  time,  without  meeting  any  thing,  until  at 
last  he  came  to  a beautiful  child.  So  he  said  to 
the  child  14  What  do  you  do  here?”  And  the 
child  said,  44 1 am  always  at  play.  Come  and 
play  with  me !” 

So  he  played  with  that  child  the  whole  day 
long,  and  they  were  very  merry.  The  sky  was 
so  blue,  the  sun  was  so  bright,  the  water  was 
so  sparkling,  the  leaves  were  so  green,  the  flow- 
ers were  so  lovely,  and  they  heard  such  singing- 
birds,  and  saw  so  many  butterflies,  that  every 
thing  was  beautiful.  This  was  in  fine  weather. 
When  it  rained,  they  loved  to  watch  the  falling 
drops,  and  to  smell  the  fresh  scents.  When  it 
blew,  it  was  delightful  to  listen  to  the  wind,  and 
fancy  what  it  said,  as  it  came  rushing  from  its 
home — where  was  that,  they  wondered  ? — whist- 
ling and  howling,  driving  the  clouds  before  it, 
bending  the  trees,  rumbling  in  the  chimneys, 
shaking  the  house,  and  making  the  sea  roar  in 
fury.  But,  when  it  snowed,  that  was  best  of 
all ; for  they  liked  nothing  so  well  as  to  look  up 
at  the  white  flakes  falling  fast  and  thick,  like 
down  from  the  breasts  of  millions  of  white  birds ; 
and  to  see  bow  smooth  and  deep  the  drift  was ; 
and  to  listen  to  the  hush  upon  the  paths  and 
roads. 

They  had  plenty  of  the  finest  toys  in  the  world, 


and  the  most  astonishingpicture-books : all  about 
scimitars  and  slippers  and  turbans,  and  dwarfs 
and  giants  and  genii  and  fairies,  and  blue-beards 
and  bean-stalks  and  riches  and  caverns  and  for- 
ests and  V alen tines  and  Orsons : and  all  new  and 
all  true. 

But  one  day,  of  a sudden,  the  traveler  lost  the 
child.  He  called  to  him  over  and  over  again,  but 
got  no  answer.  So  he  went  upon  his  road,  and 
went  on  for  a littlo  while  without  meeting  any 
thing,  until  at  last  he  came  to  a handsome  boy. 
So  he  said  to  the  boy  “ What  do  you  do  here!” 
And  the  boy  said, 44 1 am  always  learning.  Come 
and  learn  with  me.” 

So  he  learned  with  that  boy  about  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  I 
don’t  know  what,  and  learned  more  than  I could 
tell — or  he  either,  for  he  soon  forgot  a great  deal 
of  it.  But  they  were  not  always  learning ; they 
had  the  merriest  games  that  ever  were  played. 
They  rowed  upon  the  river  in  summer,  and  skated 
on  the  ice  in  winter ; they  were  active  afoot,  and 
active  on  horseback ; at  cricket,  and  all  games 
at  ball ; the  prisoners’  base,  hare  and  hounds, 
follow  my  leader,  and  more  sports  than  I can 
think  of ; nobody  could  beat  them.  They  had 
holidays,  too,  and  Twelfth  cakes,  and  parties 
where  they  danced  all  night  till  midnight,  and 
real  Theatres  where  they  saw  palaces  of  real 
gold  and  silver  rise  out  of  the  real  earth,  and 
saw  all  the  wonders  of  the  world  at  once.  As 
to  friends,  they  had  such  dear  friends  and  so 
many  of  them,  that  I want  the  time  to  reckon 
them  up.  They  were  all  young,  like  the  hand- 
some boy,  and  were  never  to  be  strange  to  one 
another  all  their  lives  through. 

Still,  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  pleas- 
ures, the  traveler  lost  the  boy  as  he  had  lost  the 
child  ; and,  after  calling  to  him  in  vain,  went  on 
upon  his  journey.  So,  he  went  on  for  a little 
while  without  seeing  any  thing,  until  at  last  he 
came  to  a young  man.  So  he  said  to  the  young 
man  *4  What  do  you  do  here  V*  And  the  young 
man  said, 44 1 am  always  in  love.  Come  and  love 
with  me.” 

So,  he  went  away  with  that  young  man,  and 
presently  they  came  to  one  of  the  prettiest  girls 
that  ever  was  seen — just  like  Fanny  in  the  cor- 
ner there — and  she  had  eyes  like  Fanny,  and 
hair  like  Fanny,  and  dimples  like  Fanny’s,  and 
she  laughed  and  colored  just  as  Fanny  does 
while  I am  talking  about  her.  So,  the  young 
man  fell  in  love  directly — just  as  Somebody  I 
won’t  mention,  the  first  time  he  came  here,  did 
with  Fanny.  Well ! He  was  teased  sometimes 
— just  as  Somebody  used  to  be  by  Fanny ; and 
they  quarreled  sometimes — just  as  Somebody 
and  Fanny  used  to  quarrel ; and  they  made  it 
up,  and  sat  in  the  dark,  and  wrote  letters  every 
day,  and  never  were  happy  asunder,  and  were 
always  looking  out  for  one  another  and  pretend- 
ing not  to,  and  were  engaged  at  Christmas  time, 
and  sat  close  to  one  another  by  the  fire,  and  were 
going  to  be  married  very  soon — all  exactly  like 
Somebody  I won’t  mention,  and  Fanny  ! 

But  the  traveler  lost  them  one  day,  as  he  had 
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io*f  the  rest  tjf  hi*  ftirnd*.  rm<] , after  calling  t»  ' 
diem  ter  f»ai*k.  which  they  never  did.  went ! 
dy  upon  hifi  .jfrtunwy*  /'-SlA  He  went  on  fora  lit-  j 
tic  while  wiviimn  yectim  any  thing.  until  *t  last  j 
he  came  to  a roidJje-usred  gen  l lemon  So,  he  juiid  j 
to  the  c^*r«  t trjnr4:\n p * f nre  you  doing  bara  f/'  j 
And'  hi#  Answer  1 am  always  busy  i’ornc  | 

b>  • '*v' 'v  / ,;  Av ’.*•■;«  A /v"  ■ f l 

#**'&*  V.  V-»‘  •*>  A * verV. 

■ U^H>Vi.  J**.  M v .*«.  • * ; lit-  I, 


- / • • • • * ./war  • ■ ./••  .•»,!'•  • * — * > •*, 

;3Vjv  llfar-  v h >*«mu  r‘  liftlei 

V***»'tt*rt\*&  ft /if'uVoii*.  >V<K;  Uinik* 

urg  bru',v>v  ThA  **?*  >pV'  ;&')*&  hat 

bed  V^-ni 

•.**4  hta  ><A;\  | tAU -^hu  Wf'sre. 

t Wn.yff-  feip : .ff.i  • i 4#i : *»■  . •>*>•♦ '?, 

• tktfr\yh-  • V'  Wf*t  * 4^iwyf  dfyfttv  yttf  ttwir.  and  ( 

1 the  j 

'&&k  Im&.k  *.*&*■  *&Yw£  ! 

; 

t A'l-ipy.  .fei  •■* ' ••  YfW* 1 
. '•  . , • • ♦ • '.-voiitd  | 

Rtm  1.  .:,A*pf 

pmt'.nily  they would . o-f.  4 tvry  hnjc  friwe. 
.^roWitirf  larger  A*  Vi  ySMri*  htap  jk  ntnoiotr  to  join  j. 
them  ^V.heu  it.ehoj^ujV;  they  &B  crn.wAiAbTUitnd  j 
it*  eOtf  kifc*ecf  wfAcmnei/  ft;  and  tttfrii  flteY  { 

worn  pit  toir?Hipr.'  < V 1 

Utfif' rora»l  tp  ^ewrii  atfenur*  at 
Qfl ce»  ami  then  they  all  yiooti  still,  nod  one  of 
lhi*  ohttAtvn  said,  dr  Fsviltety  l ajrt  goibg  to  >?^’  | 
whJ  arrottier  said,  Father,  f am  gtou/^  to  !n; 

•**  r|ml  a,t(^>tht;r. ,v  Father,  I.  a»n  ^ps  tn  jrcefe ' 
dr^  fi^une  J uan  ; T and  anot  her,;  ^ Fat iirr. 1 
J «4h  ^r/ing  }o  tfe avert  !•'  So,  with  m $ny  tears  1 
' <«r.:^rt'in^v;Vhiny  went:  sobta»J-  down  t hosts  ^ve- 
iiui?r  uahB(  nhild  ilpon  ii*  v»>%  ; and  the  chtid  ’who 
rrt-nt  t**  into  tht*  gohknt  air  and 

tK*V*^  fl&rttnie^  happened,  fhe  tray- 
eter  at  the .g^rttl^mnii,  and  flaw  him  gfonce 

dp,  at  the  sky  ihhy*r  .flio  'treri,  where  the  day 
.ty.fatltn*,  and  the  eun^et  to 
«5e*e»».*  iA\.  He  two.  ihat  iiis  h«ir  was  turn- 
g'fiy-'.  niaVier  canid  res!  loiig^  tor 

th-i  }’  j;i  tliiMr  journey  rc-  perform,  and  it  was 
for  4.hom  to  he  uiwaye^iu^y  . 

At  la$t  there  hull  (‘ecu  sm> ..many  that ! 

»rtv-'  no  children  left,  and  only  the  rravef-  ! 
«r,  the  gPtrtlmT*aii,  end  the  tmfy^  VentDpmi  llieir  | 
■w^y  to  cMimpaoy.  And  now  the  wo»>d  wu* 

.fow,.  :nni  now  brown  ; and  the  lyute*,  pven  of 
U»«  ./treft*y■MgttI^^tn-fit^i., 

lv\  th«y  Oomt'  to  aw  avrnoe  thnl  wn«  darket 
thn  reel,  and  frem  'prenelhg'  forward  on 
ioumy.y  without  lookiit|;  down  it  whhti  the 
yy  itop^d.  • 1 . [ ■ 1 , ■;•■ ; . ■';/  ••■,'.  v ' V 

Hy  huahamb”’  said  the  Jwty, %i  f am  e*IW;M 
f hry  liwtt^ied,  and  they  lieard  a voire,  * long  | 
wuy  down  the  aveoue.  ray /*  Mother,  mother^'' 
It  the  vojne  nf  the  first  child  who  bid  sAnJ, 

^ i Ah»  gori>g  to  Htnven  ,rf  smd  the  father  «iud* 


^ f pray  ;m>1  yd  v ’I’he  sunset  \*  very  near  I 
pray  hot  vet  ?'* 

But,  tjhtfe'  mother! -’with- 

out minding  him,  .though  hm  hair  teas  nayr  quite 
tehiti",  and  ihe  tfnr&  were  ,«n  lus  fa*:*? 

Tlien,  the  m»>ih»»r,  w ho  w‘a«  already  drv.vn 
into  the  ithadc  oi  diio  d^rk  avehtif^  and  ninyirtg 
away  with  h^  rrm«  kttjl  ItW. fis^k.( -Xm&i . 

trim , ^nd  ^ard,  ' * My  ,'dcaru^tf  X.:(^v^nhni»f»tt^' ■ 
and  I •Jght^'V'  '-And 

aler  and-  hfi  tedrt  (ffi  Alnpv  1 1 Vf •*%; 

■■  Ami  they  witA 'on  rMi\ ' ;*<  i i> j.m iv'fr; ^ yrn^v 
CWV#  *\ ryVtjf-nftflrp  thnVhul  of  tht?; ’ ■•' 
t they  <f,nu  Ut  *n;  > [iofi :yun«ki  f hi  >cd  UuAy0 

th’pui  ihnni^b  ihiMrV/**. 

t rt,  nm  e s Way  among 

the  bnin-dtrs  the-  irSye^r  fo«k  hU  friend.  He 
e.albxl  *nd  e.t*nu.  !-.•<  \hefir  teig  ?•<•  reply,  and 
^hgrr  Up  |e,«us?d  nut  vf  fUe  Wbpd,  ,a»nl  s.iw  the 
j^oi-hj  Mih  gooi^  d^nui  tipttrri  a wivie  purple 
propel;  he  mm**  lr,  *.hl .•^^||ir  fitting  $p  a 

folbUi  vrv  Scti  !><»  Mid  in  Oj^  Vdd  ni-iU  *' Wfiat 
do  you  do  here.1*5.  Arid  the  old  mw  '-.aid,  with  a 
cairn  <mnU«, k'  f nm  ftewtoing  Cu/iur 

^nd  mnerrtU'r  vvit.h  me  ,:; 

. So  j fi ! t*  l r^f  jilwlfy  by  ffa  e wldy  ’pF  thiU 
old  jii£nV  fdp,'  To-  with  the  ■ -sunset  :. 

and  nil  fas  friWn1*f  eahie  ^ItViy  huek  and  ^tpi>d‘: 
arou?id  him  - -!Dte  bc..nuifiil  child.  ;i  m*1;  hand 40^ 
tfoy*  th»i  Vnuri^  muA'in  iOTa:  ihp  iiilfo;  'fitetheV, 
hinif  rtVihd^n  . every  on*  of  them  w as  thei*e,  ajuJ 
iu.  Uu>\  Uivi  nuthviitf;  80-,  he  loved  ihvm  all.  ati,d 
Wiia  kmd  dud  fof hearing  wdh  Ihcur  all,  and  era# 
iilw  w fd  thehi  ^dlf  a?td  l\tey  aO 

h.t!rt£>fi!cf  ^ n<A: f oix  spjj'  fry n \ And  f think  die  tra^ 
'pter':;h:ui^tVh>»  yourfrAf,  dear  lirapdfalher,  l>fr- 
cau^c-  tii^t  you  da  to  us,  and  whet  w* 

do  to  you. 

TtrB  Glli^LVATHElV^  «TORY, 

WmiNv  ! (\tk\  took  iny  sc  at  as  a e jerk  in  uur 
Bank,  the  state  of  the  country  was  far  lea# 
safe  tfcAw  it  i*  now.  The  road#  w<*re  riot  only 
unedhf  cum*  of  M acad  am , and  fi  to  I [n  many  place# 
to  tchocis  and  spritigs.  hut  tlai\ger6ur  to  u stijl 
mnr»ir  ulanniiig  degtee  from  flu.*  our  rages  oiuV  rub* 
tjefieis  to  'wlucfi  travtdera  were  erj;or»c(h  Men's 
minds  te/re  unsettled  by  the  iiigideufs  u f the  war 
nn  which  we  hml  ^jnst  etricurtl  v cumtu^rep  wa« 
interrupted,  e^eclit  \va£  af  an  end,  and  drnixt^# 
ttegajri  to  (>e  di$cnvemt  amuug  vvfvuln  cla.^oH  of 
the  }<opuUficip  who  h^ui  hitherto  lived’ m com- 
fort HiVivcyer  hUT*hly  the  Uw  wa#  adn»inist«f- 
^d,  it, '^ycnjted  to  hare  no  ietrum  •fdrth.r  od-duer, 
arnh  imined,  tl^  undiseeruirig  cruelty  uf  lhe 
Statute-hnok,  defeated  to  nw».  object , hy  ptttiish* 
ing  all  criiwrs  aiik^  But.  o time  of  ju'ruhiaty 
prelum,  iit  nor  a had  ueatfon  fur  a bank.  Th# 
lioii^e  Qutin^lo;d.  thtUigh  t!»e  country  iv o»  in  great 
straitE}  j amt  t he  >inpVm^Ajii pfi i b at  thut  tipie  n>- 
alaed  by  banker^— which  einddial  them  *0  put* 
ehjsute  brgc'  C^f^tt^  Aiid  auMirnc  ^be  old  hrrrirusial 
aristourary— m^de  the  pfo lotion  ?.e.  unpopular 
among  tJie  Hijjfhei  elus^t#  o?  it  had  already 
come  auioug  the  i/Yire^uuing  By  them, 

a banker  wa*  Kxik^d  u port  as  a sort  of  licensed 
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forger,  who  created  enormous  sums  of  money  by 
merely  signing  square  pieces  of  flimsy  paper ; and 
I am  persuaded  the  robbery  of  a bank  would  have 
been  considered  by  many  people  quite  as  merit- 
orious an  action  as  the  dispersal  of  a band  of 
coiners.  These,  however,  were  not  the  senti- 
ments of  us  bankers’  clerks.  We  felt  that  we  be- 
longed to  a mighty  corporation,  oh  whose  good- 
will depended  the  prosperity  of  half  the  farms  in 
the  county.  We  considered  ourselves  the  exe- 
cutive government,  and  carried  on  the  business 
of  the  office  with  a pride  and  dignity  that  would 
have  fitted  us  for  Secretaries  of  State.  We  used 
even  to  walk  the  streets  with  a braggadocio  air, 
as  if  our  pockets  were  loaded  with  gold  ; and  if 
two  of  us  hired  a gig  for  a country  excursion,  we 
pretended  to  look  under  the  driving-seat  as  if  to 
see  to  the  safety  of  inconceivable  amounts  of 
money  : ostentatiously  examining  our  pistols,  to 
show  that  we  were  determined  to  defend  our 
treasure  or  die.  Not  seldom  these  precautions 
were  required  in  reality ; for,  when  a pressure 
for  gold  occurred  among  our  customers,  two  of 
the  most  courageous  of  the  clerks  were  dispatched 
with  the  required  amount,  in  strong  leathern  bags 
deposited  under  the  scat  of  the  gig,  which  bags 
they  were  to  guard  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
Whether  from  the  bodily  strength  I was  gifted 
with,  or  from  some  idea  that  as  I was  not  given 
to  boasting,  I might  really  possess  the  necessary 
amount  of  boldness,  I do  not  know,  but  I was 
often  selected  as  one  of  the  guards  to  a valuable 
cargo  of  this  description  ; and  as  if  to  show  an 
impartiality  between  the  most  silent  and  the  most 
talkative  of  their  servants,  the  partners  united 
with  me  in  this  service  the  most  blustering,  boast- 
ful, good-hearted  and  loud-voiced  young  gentle- 
man I have  ever  known.  You  have  most  of  you 
heard  of  the  famous  electioneering  orator,  Tom 
Ruddle — who  stood  at  every  vacancy  for  county 
and  borough,  and  passed  his  whole  life  between 
the  elections  in  canvassing  for  himself  or  friends. 
Tom  Ruddle  was  my  fellow  clerk  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  and  generally  the  companion  of  my 
drives  in  charge  of  treasure. 

“ What  would  you  do,”  I said  to  Tom.  “in 
case  we  are  attacked  1” 

“ Tell  ye  what !”  said  Tom,  with  whom  that 
was  a favorite  way  of  beginning  almost  every 
sentence,  “Tell  ye  what ! I’ll  shoot  ’em  through 
the  head.” 

“ Then  you  expect  there  will  be  more  than 

one  1” 

“ I should  think  so,”  said  Tom ; “ if  there  was 
only  one,  I’d  jump  out  of  the  gig  and  give  him  a 
precious  licking.  Tell  ye  what!  ’T would  be 
a proper  punishment  for  his  impertinence.” 

“ And  if  half-a-dozen  should  try  it!” 

“ Shoot ’em  all !” 

Never  was  there  such  a determined  custodier 
as  the  gallant  Tom  Ruddle. 

One  cold  December  evening  we  were  suddenly 
sent  off,  in  charge  of  three  bags  of  coin,  to  be  de- 
livered into  customers’  hands  within  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  the  town.  The  clear  frosty  sky  was  ex- 
hilarating, our  courage  was  excited  by  the  speed 


of  the  motion,  the  dignity  of  our  responsible 
office,  and  a pair  of  horse-pistols  which  lay  across 
the  apron. 

“ Tell  ye  what !”  said  Tom,  taking  up  one  of 
the  pistols  and  (as  I afterward  found)  full-cock- 
ing it,  “ I should  rather  like  to  meet  a few  rob- 
bers. I would  serve  them  as  J did  those  three 
disbanded  soldiers.” 

“ How  was  that!” 

“ Oh ! it’s  as  well,”  said  Tom,  pretending  to 
grow  very  serious,  “ to  say  nothing  about  these 
unfortunate  accidents.  Blood  is  a frightful  thing 
on  the  conscience,  and  a bullet  through  a fel- 
low’s head  is  a disagreeable  sight ; but — tell  ye 
what ! — I’d  do  it  again.  Fellows  who  risk  their 
lives  must  take  their  chance,  my  boy.” 

And  here  Tom  put  the  other  pistol  on  full- 
cock,  and  looked  audaciously  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  as  if  daring  the  lurking  murderers  to 
come  forth  and  receive  the  reward  of  their  crimes. 
As  to  the  story  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  fearful 
insinuations  of  a bloody  deed  executed  on  one  or 
all,  it  was  a prodigious  rhodomontade — for  Tom 
was  such  a tender-hearted  individual,  that  if  he 
had  shot  a kitten,  it  would  have  made  him  un- 
happy for  a week.  But,  to  hear  him  talk,  you 
would  have  taken  him  for  a civic  Richard  the 
Third— -one  who  had  “ neither  pity,  love,  nor 
fear.”  His  whiskers  also  were  very  ferocious, 
and  suggestive  of  battle,  murder,  and  ruin.  So, 
he  went  on  playing  with  his  pistol,  and  giving 
himself  out  for  an  unpitying  executioner  of  ven- 
geance on  the  guilty,  until  we  reached  the  small 
town  where  one  of  our  customers  resided,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  one  of  us  to  carry  one  of  the 
bags  to  its  destination.  Tom  undertook  this  task. 
As  the  village  at  which  the  remaining  parcels 
were  to  be  delivered  was  only  a mile  further  on, 
he  determined  to  walk  across  the  fields,  and  join 
me  after  he  had  executed  his  commission.  He 
looked  carefully  at  the  priming  of  his  pistol,  stuck 
it  ostentatiously  in  the  outside  breast-pocket  of 
his  great-coat ; and,  with  stately  steps,  marched 
off*  with  the  heavy  money-bag  in  his  hand.  I put 
the  whip  to  the  horse,  and  trotted  merrily  for- 
ward, thinking  nothing  whatever  of  robbery  or 
danger,  in  spite  of  the  monitory  conversation  of 
Tom  Ruddle. 

Our  first  customer  resided  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  village — a farmer  who  required  a consider- 
able amount  in  gold.  I pulled  up  at  the  narrow 
dark  entrance  of  the  lane  that  led  up  to  his  house, 
and  as  my  absence  couldn’t  be  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes,  I left  the  gig,  and  proceeded  up  the 
lane  with  my  golden  treasure.  I delivered  it  into 
the  hands  of  its  owner ; and,  manfully  resisting 
all  his  hospitable  invitations,  I took  my  leave,  and 
walked  rapidly  toward  the  gig.  As  I drew  near, 
I perceived  in  the  clear  starlight  a man  mounted 
on  the  step,  and  groping  under  the  seat.  I ran 
forward,  and  the  man,  alarmed  by  my  approach, 
rapidly  raised  himself  from  his  stooping  position, 
and,  presenting  a pistol,  fired  it  so  close  to  my 
eyes  that  the  flash  blinded  me  for  a moment; 
the  action  was  so  sudden,  and  my  surprise  so 
great,  that  for  a short  time  too  I was  bewih 
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dored,  and  scarcely  knew  whether  I was  alive  or 
dead. 

The  old  horse  never  started  at  the  report,  and 
I rested  my  hand  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  while 
I endeavored  to  recover  my  scattered  thoughts. 
The  first  thing  I ascertained  was  that  the  man 
had  disappeared.  I then  hurriedly  examined  un- 
der the  seat ; and,  to  my  intense  relief,  perceived 
the  remaining  money-bag  still  in  its  place.  There 
was  a slit  in  it,  however,  near  the  top,  as  if  made 
by  a knife — the  robber  probably  resolving  merely 
to  possess  himself  of  the  coin,  without  the  dan- 
gerous accompaniment  of  the  leathern  sack,  by 
which  he  might  have  been  traced. 

“ Tell  ye  what !”  said  a voice  close  beside  me, 
as  I concluded  my  scrutiny ; “ I don’t  like  prac- 
tical jokes  like  that — firing  off  pistols  to  frighten 
folks.  You’ll  alarm  the  whole  village.” 

“ Tom,”  I said,  “ now’s  the  time  to  show  your 
courage  A man  has  robbed  the  gig— or  tried  to 
do  it — and  has  fired  at  me  within  a yard  of  my 
face.” 

Tom  grew  perceptibly  pale  at  this  information. 

* Was  thero  only  one  1” 

“ Only  one.” 

“ Then  the  accomplices  are  near.  What’s  to 
be  done  ? Shall  we  rouse  farmer  Malins,  and  get 
his  men  to  help  1” 

“ Not  for  the  world,”  I said : “ I would  rather 
face  a dozen  shots  than  have  my  carelessness 
known  at  the  Bank.  It  would  ruin  me  for  life. 
Let  us  count  the  money  in  this  bag,  quietly  de- 
liver it  if  it  be  correct,  and  then  follow  the  rob- 
ber’s course.” 

It  was  only  a hundred  guinea  bag,  that  one, 
but  the  counting  was  nervous  work.  We  found 
three  guineas  wanting.  We  were  luckily  able  to 
supply  them  from  our  own  pockets  (having  just 
received  our  quarter’s  salaries),  and  I left  Tom 
there,  delivered  the  bag  at  its  destination,  very 
near  at  hand,  without  a word  of  the  robbery, 
and  went  back  to  him. 

“ Now,  which  way  did  he  go?”  said  Tom,  re- 
suming a little  of  his  former  air,  and  clutching 
his  pistol  like  the  chief  of  a chorus  of  banditti  in 
a melodrama. 

I told  him  I had  been  so  confused  that  I had 
not  observed  which  way  he  had  retreated.  Tom 
was  an  old  hand  at  poaching — though  he  was  a 
clergyman’s  son,  and  ought  to  have  set  a better 
example. 

“ I have  heard  a hare  stir  at  a hundred  yards,” 
he  said,  and  laid  his  ear  close  to  the  frosty 
ground.  “ If  he’s  within  a quarter  of  a mile,  I 
shall  hear  him  move.”  I lay  also  down  on  the 
ground.  There  was  silence  for  a long  time. 
We  heard  nothing  but  our  breathing  and  the 
breathing  of  the  horse. 

M Hush !”  said  Tom  at  last.  “ He  has  come 
out  of  hiding.  I hear  a man’s  step  far  away  to 
the  left ; bring  your  pistol,  and  let  us  follow.” 

I took  the  pistol  and  found  the  flint  down  on  the 
pan.  The  man  had  fired  at  me  with  my  own  1 
weapon,  and  no  wonder  he  had  fired  so  sud- 
denly ; for  Tom  now  acknowledged  to  his  belief 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  uncock  it. 


“ Never  mind,”  said  Tom,  “ I’ll  blow  his 
brains  out  with  mine,  and  you  can  split  his  skull 
with  the  butt  end  of  yours.  Tell  ye  what! 
It’s  of  no  use  to  spare  those  malefactors.  I'll 
Are,  the  moment  I see  him.” 

“ Not  till  I tell  you  whether  it  is  the  robber  or 
not.” 

“ Should  you  know  him,  do  you  think  1” 

“ In  the  flash  of  the  powder  I saw  a pair  of 
haggard  and  amazed  eyes  which  I shall  never 
forget.” 

“ On,  then  !”  said  Tom  ; “ we’ll  have  a three 
hundred  pound  reward,  and  see  the  rascal  hanged 
besides.” 

“We  set  off,  slowly  and  noiselessly,  in  the 
direction  Tom  had  pointed  out.  Occasionally  he 
applied  his  ear  to  the  ground,  and  always  mutter- 
ing, “ We  have  him  ! we  have  him  !”  proceeded 
in  the  same  careful  manner  as  before.  Suddenly 
Tom  said,  “He’s  doubling.  He  has  been  lead- 
ing us  on  the  wrong  scent  all  this  time ; he  has 
turned  toward  the  village.” 

“ Then  our  plan,”  I said,  “ should  be  to  get 
there  before  him.  If  we  intercept  him  in  that 
way,  he  can’t  escape ; and  I feel  sure  I could 
identify  him  if  I saw  him  by  candle-light.” 

“ Tell  ye  what ! — that’s  the  plan,”  replied  my 
companion.  “ We’ll  watch  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village,  and  arrest  him  the  moment  he  comes 
in.” 

We  crept  through  an  opening  of  the  hedge, 
and  got  once  more  in  the  straight  lane  that  led 
to  the  village.  It  was  now  very  late,  and  the 
cold  was  so  intense  that  it  kept  every  person 
within-doors ; for,  we  heard  no  sound  in  the 
whole  hamlet,  except,  high  up  in  the  clear  air, 
the  ticking  of  the  church  clock,  and  the  loud 
jangle  of  the  quarters  that  seemed  like  peals  of 
artillery  in  the  excited  state  of  our  minds  and 
senses.  Close  to  the  church — which  appeared 
to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  village,  with  its  low 
buttressed  walls,  and  its  watch-tower  of  a steeple 
— there  was  a wretched  ruined-looking  cottage, 
which  projected  so  far  into  the  lane  that  the 
space  between  it  and  the  church  was  not  more 
than  eight  or  nine  feet.  It  struck  us  both  at  the 
same  moment  that  if  we  could  effect  a lodgment 
here,  it  was  impossible  for  the  man  to  slip  into 
the  village  without  our  observation. 

After  listening  for  a while  at  the  windows 
and  doors  of  the  building,  we  concluded  it  was 
uninhabited ; gently  pushing  open  the  door,  we 
climbed  a narrow  stone  staircase,  and  were 
making  for  a gable  end  window  which  we  had 
observed  from  the  road,  and  which  commanded 
the  whole  approach  to  tho  village,  when  we 
heard  a voice  say  in  a whisper,  as  we  attained 
the  garret  we  were  in  search  of,  “ Is  that  you, 
William?” 

We  stopped  for  a minute  or  two  and  the 
speaker’s  expectation  was  disappointed.  We 
now  placed  ourselves  at  the  window,  and  listen- 
1 ed  for  the  slightest  sound.  We  remained  there, 
listening,  for  a long  time.  Several  quarters  had 
died  off  into  “the  eternal  melodies,”  far  up  in 
the  church  tower,  and  we  were  just  beginning 
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to  despair  of  seeing  the  object  of  our  search, 
when  Tom  nudged  me  noiselessly  with  his  elbow. 

“Tell  ye  what!”  he  whispered  very  softly, 
44  there's  a footstep  round  the  comer.  See ! 
There's  a man  under  the  hedge  looking  up  at 
the  next  window.  There — he  moves ! We 
must  be  after  him.  Hallo  ! Stop — he  crosses 
the  lane.  He’s  coming  into  this  very  house  !” 

I certainly  did  see  a figure  silently  steal  across 
the  road  and  disappear  under  the  doorway  of 
the  building  we  were  in.  But,  we  had  no  light ; 
and  we  knew  nothing  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms.  Another  quarter  thrown  off  from  the 
old  church  clock,  warned  us  that  the  night  was 
rapidly  passing  away.  We  had  almost  resolved 
to  retrace  our  steps  if  possible,  and  get  back  to 
where  we  had  left  our  unfortunate  horse,  when 
I was  again  nudged  by  my  friend’s  elbow. 

“Tell  ye  what!”  he  whispered.  “Some- 
thing’s going  on and  he  pointed  to  a feeble 
glimmer  on  the  rafters  of  the  roof  above  us. 

The  light  proceeded  from  the  next  room,  which 
had  not  been  built  up  above  the  height  of  the 
ceiling  joists,  so  that  the  roof  was  common  to 
both  chambers — the  adjoining  one,  and  that  in 
which  we  were — the  partition-wall  being  only 
seven  or  eight  feet  high.  We  could  have  heard 
any  thing  that  was  said,  but  we  listened  in  vain 
for  the  slightest  sound.  The  light,  however, 
continued  to  burn ; we  saw  it  flickering  across 
the  top  of  the  habitation,  and  dimly  playing  far 
up  among  the  dark  thatch  of  the  roof. 

“Tell  ye  what!”  said  Tom.  “If  we  could 
get  up,  on  these  old  joists,  we  could  see  into  the 
next  room.  Hold  my  pistol  till  I get  up  and — 
tell  ye  what ! — then  I can  shoot  ’em  easy.” 

44  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Tom  !”  I said, 44  be  care- 
ful. Let  me  see  whether  it  is  the  man.” 

44  Come  up,  then,”  said  Tom,  who  now  bestrode 
one  of  the  main  beams  and  gave  me  a hand  to 
aid  my  ascent.  We  were  both  on  the  level  of 
the  dividing  wall,  and,  by  placing  our  heads  a 
little  forward,  could  see  every  portion  of  the 
neighboring  room.  A miserable  room  it  was. 
There  was  a small  round  tabic,  there  were  a 
couple  of  old  chairs ; but  utter  wretchedness 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  cheerless  and  fire- 
less apartment. 

There  was  a person,  apparently  regardless  of 
the  cold,  seated  at  the  table  and  reading  a book. 
The  little  taper  which  had  been  lighted  without 
any  noise,  was  only  sufficient  to  throw  its  illu- 
mination on  the  features  and  figure  of  the  reader, 
and  on  the  table  at  which  she  sat.  They  were 
wasted  and  pallid  features — but  she  was  young, 
and  very  pretty  ; or  the  mystery  and  strangeness 
of  the  incident  threw  such  an  interest  around 
her,  that  I thought  so.  Her  dress  was  very 
scanty,  and  a shawl,  wrapped  closely  round  her 
shoulders,  perhaps  displayed,  rather  than  con- 
cealed the  deficiency  of  her  clothing  in  othet 
respects.  Suddenly  wo  saw  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room  a figure  emerge  from  the  darkness ; 
Tom  grasped  his  pistol  more  firmly,  and  put  the 
cock  back,  preventing  it  from  making  any  noise 
with  his  thumb.  The  man  stood  in  the  door- 


way, as  if  uncertain  whether  to  enter  or  not. 
He  looked  for  a long  time  at  the  woman,  who 
still  continued  her  reading;  and  then  silently 
advanced.  She  heard  his  step,  and  lifted  up  her 
head,  and  looked  in  his  face  without  saying  a 
word.  Such  a face,  so  pale,  so  agitated,  I never 
in  my  life  saw. 

“ We  shall  go  to-morrow,”  he  said  ; 44 1 havs 
got  some  money  as  I expected.”  And  with 
these  words  he  laid  three  golden  guineas  on  the 
table  before  her.  Still,  she  said  nothing — but 
watched  his  countenance  with  her  lips  apart. 

“Tell  ye  what!”  said  Tom;  “that’s  the 
money.  Is  that  the  man  !” 

“ I don’t  know  yet,  till  I see  his  eyes.”  In 
the  mean  time,  the  conversation  went  on  below. 

44 1 borrowed  these  pieces  from  a friend,”  con- 
tinued the  man,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  look  she 
bent  on  him ; “ a friend,  I tell  you.  I might 
have  had  more,  but  I would  take  only  three. 
They  are  enough  to  carry  us  to  Liverpool,  and, 
once  there,  we  are  sure  of  a passage  to  the  West 
Once  in  the  West,  the  world  is  before  us.  I 
can  work,  Mary.  We  are  young — a poor  man 
has  no  chance  here,  but  we  can  go  to  America 
with  fresh  hopes — ” 

44  And  a good  conscience  1”  said  the  woman, 
in  a whisper  like  Lady  Macbeth’s. 

The  roan  was  silent.  At  last  he  seemed  to 
grow  angry  at  the  steadiness  of  her  gaze.  “ Why 
do  you  look  at  me  in  that  manner!  I tell  you 
we  shall  start  to-morrow.” 

“And  the  money!”  said  the  woman. 

44 1 will  send  it  back  to  my  friend  from  whom 
I borrowed  it,  out  of  my  first  earnings.  I took 
only  three,  in  case  it  should  incommode  him  to 
lend  me  more.” 

44 1 must  see  that  friend  myself,”  said  Mary, 
“before  I touch  the  money.” 

44  Tell  ye  what ! Is  it  the  man  !”  again  asked 
Tom. 

“ Hush  !”  I said  ; 44  let  us  listen.” 

44 1 recognized  a friend  of  mine  in  one  of  the 
clerks  in  the  Melfield  Bank.  I give  you  my 
word  I got  the  coins  from  him.” 

“ Tell  ye  what ! He  confesses,”  said  Tom ; 
44  let  us  spring  on  him  by  surprise — an  ugly  ruf- 
fian as  ever  I saw  !” 

44  And  with  that  sum,”  he  continued,  44  see 
what  we  can  do.  It  will  relieve  us  from  our 
distress,  which  has  come  upon  us — Mary,  you 
know  I speak  the  truth  in  this — from  no  other 
fault  of  mine  than  too  much  confidence  in  a 
treacherous  friend.  I can't  see  you  starve.  I 
can’t  see  the  baby  reduced  from  our  comfortable 
keeping  to  lie  on  straw  at  the  end  of  a barn  like 
this.  I can't  do  it — I won’t !”  he  went  on,  get- 
ting more  impassioned  in  his  words.  44  At  what- 
ever cost,  I will  give  you  a chance  of  comfort  and 
independence.” 

44  And  peace  of  mind  !”  replied  Mary.  44  Oh, 
William,  I must  tell  you  what  terrible  fears  have 
been  in  my  heart,  all  this  dreary  night,  during 
your  absence;  I have  read,  and  prayed,  and 
turned  for  comfort  to  Heaven.  Oh,  William, 
give  the  money  back  to  your  friend — I say  no- 
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thing  about  the  loan — take  it  back ; I can’t  look 
at  it ! I^et  us  starve — let  us  die,  if  it  must  be 
so — but  take  that  money  away.” 

Tom  Ruddle  gently  put  down  the  cock  of  his 
pistol,  and  ran  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  across  his 
eyes. 

“ Let  us  trust,  William,”  the  woman  went  on, 
“ and  deliverance  will  be  found.  The  weather  is 
very  cold,”  she  added.  “There  seems  no  visi- 
ble hope ; but  I can  not  altogether  despair  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  This  barn  is  not  more 
humble  than  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  which  I 
have  been  reading  about  all  night.” 

At  this  moment,  a great  clang  of  bells  pealed 
from  the  old  church  tower ; it  was  so  near  that 
it  shook  the  rafters  on  which  we  sat,  and  filled 
all  the  room  with  the  sharp  ringing  sound. 
“ Hark !”  cried  the  man,  startled,  “ What*s 
that!”  “It  is  Christmas  morning,”  said  the 
woman.  “Ah,  William,  William,  what  a dif- 
ferent spirit  we  should  welcome  it  with ; in 
what  a different  spirit  we  have  welcomed  it, 
many  and  many  a happy  time !” 

He  listened  for  a moment  or  two  to  the  bells. 
Then  he  sank  on  his  knees,  and*put  his  head  on 
her  lap ; and  there  was  perfect  silence  except 
the  Christmas  music.  “ Tell  yo  what !”  said 
Tom.  “ I remember  we  always  sang  a hymn 
at  this  hour,  in  my  father's  house.  Let  us  be 
off — I wouldn't  disturb  these  people  for  a thou- 
sand guineas.” 

Some  little  noise  was  made  by  our  prepara- 
tions to  descend.  The  man  looked  up,  while 
the  woman  still  continued  absorbed  in  prayer. 
My  head  was  just  on  the  level  of  the  wall.  Our 
eyes  met.  They  were  the  same  that  had  flashed 
so  wildly  when  the  pistol  was  fired  from  the  gig. 
We  continued  our  descent.  The  man  rose  quietly 
from  his  knees,  and  put  his  finger  to  his  lip.  When 
we  got  down-stairs,  he  was  waiting  for  us  at  the 
door.  “ Not  before  Acr,”  he  said.  “ I would 
spare  her  the  sight,  if  I could.  I am  guilty  of 
the  robbery,  but  I wouldn’t  have  harmed  you, 
sir.  The  pistol  went  off  the  moment  I put  my 
hand  upon  it.  For  God*s  sake,  tell  her  of  it 
gently,  when  you  have  taken  me  away  !” 

“Tell  yc  what!”  said  Tom  lluddlo — whose 
belligerent  feelings  had  entirely  disappeared — 
“ the  pistol  was  my  mistake,  and  it’s  all  a mis- 
take together.  Come  to  my  friend  and  me,  at 
the  Bank,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and — tell  ye 
what ! the  sharp  wind  brings  water  to  my  eyes 
— we’ll  manage  to  lend  you  some  more.” 

So  the  bells  still  rang  clear  in  the  midnight  air ; 
ind  our  drive  home  through  the  frosty  lanes,  was 
the  pleasantest  drive  wc  ever  had  in  our  lives. 


THE  DEAF  PLAYMATE'S  STORY. 

1 don't  know  how  you  have  all  managed,  or 
what  you  have  been  telling.  I have  been  think- 
ing all  this  time,  what  I could  tell  that  was 
interesting  ; and  I don’t  know  any  thing  very 
particular  that  has  happened  to  me,  except  all 
about  Charley  Felkin,  and  why  he  has  asked  me 
lo  go  and  stay  there.  I will  tell  you  that  story, 
if  you  like. 


You  know  Charley  is  a year  younger  than  I 
am,  and  I had  been  at  Dr.  Owen’s  a year  when 
he  came.  He  was  to  be  in  my  room  ; and  he 
did  not  know  any  thing  about  school ; and  he 
was  younger,  and  uncomfortable  at  first ; and 
altogether  ho  fell  to  my  share  ; and  so  we  saw 
a great  deal  of  each  other.  He  soon  cheered  up, 
and  could  stand  his  ground ; and  we  were  great 
friends.  He  soon  got  to  like  play,  and  left  off 
moping  ; and  wc  used  to  talk  a great  deal  in 
wet  weather,  and  out  on  long  walks.  Our  best 
talks,  though,  w'erc  after  we  were  gone  to  bed. 

I was  not  deaf  then;  and  we  used  to  have  such 
talks  about  home,  and  ghosts,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  ; and  nobody  ever  overheard  us  that  we 
know  of,  but  once  ; and  then  we  got  nothing 
worse  than  a tremendous  rap  at  the  door,  and 
the  doctor  bidding  us  go  to  sleep  directly. 

Well,  wc  went  on  just  so  for  a good  while,  till 
I began  to  have  the  ear-ache.  At  first,  Charley 
was  very  kind  to  me.  I remember  his  asking 
me  once  to  lean  my  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
his  keeping  my  head  warm  till  the  pain  got  bet- 
ter ; and  he  sat  quite  still  the  whole  time.  But 
perhaps  he  got  tired  ; or — I don’t  know — per- 
haps I grew  cross.  I used  to  try  not;  but  some- 
times the  pain  was  so  bad,  and  lasted  so  long, 
that  I used  to  wish  I.  was  dead  ; and  I dare  say 
I might  be  cross  enough  then,  or  dismal,  which 
boys  like  worse.  Charley  used  to  seem  not  to 
believe  there  was  any  thing  the  matter  with  me. 
I used  to  climb  up  the  apple-tree,  and  get  on  the 
wall,  and  pretend  to  be  asleep,  to  get  out  of  their 
way ; and  then  the  boys  used  to  come  running 
that  way,  and  say,  “Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  the 
wall  !”  and  one  day  when  I heard  Charley  say 
it,  I said,  “Oh,  Charley  !”  and  he  said,  “ Well, 
why  do  you  go  dumping  there  1”  and  he  pre- 
tended that  I made  a great  fuss  about  nothing. 
I know  he  did  not  really  think  so,  but  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  it  all.  I know  it,  because  ho  was 
so  kind  always,  and  so  merry  when  J got  well 
again,  and  went  to  play  with  the  rest.  And  then 
I was  pleased,  and  thought  I must  havo  been 
cross,  to  have  thought  the  things  1 had ; and  so 
wc  never  explained.  If  wc  had,  it  might  have 
saved  a great  deal  that  happened  afterward.  I 
am  sure  I wish  we  had. 

When  Charley  came,  he  was  a good  deal  be- 
hind me — being  a year  younger,  and  never  hav- 
ing been  to  school.  I used  to  think  I could  keep 
ahead  of  all  but  three  boys  in  my  class  ; and  I 
used  to  try  hard  to  keep  ahead  of  them.  But; 
after  a time  I began  to  go  down.  I used  to  learn 
my  lessons  as  hard  as  ever  ; still,  somehow  the 
boys  were  quicker  in  answering,  and  half-a- 
dozen  of  them  used  to  get  my  place,  before  I 
knew  what  it  was  all  about.  Dr.  Owen  saw  me, 
one  day,  near  the  bottom  of  the  class  ; and  he 
said  he  never  saw  me  there  before  ; and  the 
usher  said  I was  stupid  ; and  the  doctor  said, 
then  I must  be  idle.  And  the  boys  said  so,  too, 
and  gave  me  nicknames  about  it ; I even  thought 
so  myself,  too,  and  I was  very  miserable.  Char- 
ley got  into  our  class  before  I got  out  of  it ; and 
indeed  I never  did  get  out  of  it.  I believe  his 
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father  and  mother  used  to  hold  me  up  to  him — 
for  he  might  easily  speak  well  of  me  while  he 
was  fond  of  me.  At  least,  he  seemed  bent  upon 
getting  above  me  in  class.  I did  try  hard  against 
that ; and  he  saw  it,  and  tried  his  utmost.  I could 
not  like  him  much  then.  I dare  say  I was  very 
ill-tempered,  and  that  put  him  out.  After  I had 
tried  till  I was  sick  to  learn  my  lesson  perfect, 
and  then  to  answer  questions,  Charley  would  get 
the  better  of  me  ; and  then  he  would  triumph 
over  me.  I did  not  like  to  fight  him,  because  he 
could  not  have  stood  up  against  me  : and  be- 
sides it  was  all  true — he  did  beat  me  at  lessons. 
So  we  used  to  go  to  bed  without  speaking.  Wc 
had  quite  left  off  telling  stories  at  night,  some 
time  before.  One  morning,  Charley  said,  when 
we  got  up,  that  I was  the  most  sulky  fellow  he 
ever  saw.  I had  been  afraid,  lately,  that  I was 
growing  rather  sulky,  but  I did  not  know  of  any 
particular  reason  that  he  had  for  saying  so  just 
then  (though  he  had  a reason,  as  I found  out 
afterward).  So  I told  him  what  I thought — that 
he  had  grown  very  unkind,  and  that  I would  not 
bear  with  it  if  he  did  not  behave  as  he  used  to 
do.  He  said  that  whenever  he  tried  to  do  so,  I 
sulked.  I did  not  know,  then,  what  reason  he 
had  to  say  that,  nor  what  this  was  all  about. 
The  thing  was,  he  had  felt  uncomfortable  the 
night  before  about  something  in  his  behavior 
to  me,  and  he  had  whispered  to  me  to  ask  me 
to  forgive  him.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  I never 
heard  him  : he  asked  me  to  turn  and  speak  to 
him ; but  I never  stirred,  of  course ; and  no 
wonder  he  supposed  I was  sulking.  But  all  this 
is  very  disagreeable  ; and  so  I will  go  on  to 
other  things. 

Mrs.  Owen  was  in  the  orchard  one  day,  and 
she  chanced  to  look  over  the  hedge,  and  she  saw 
me  lying  on  my  face  on  the  ground.  I used 
often  to  be  so  then,  for  I was  stupid  at  play, 
where  there  was  any  calling  out,  and  the  boys 
used  to  mnke  game  of  me.  Mrs.  Owen  told  the 
Doctor,  and  the  Doctor  said  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong,  and  he  should  be  better  satisfied  if 
Mr.  Pratt,  the  surgeon,  saw  me.  Mr.  Pratt  found 
out  that  I was  deaf,  though  he  could  not  tell 
what  was  the  matter  with  my  ears.  He  would 
have  put  on  blisters,  and  I don’t  know  what  else ; 
but  the  Doctor  said  it  was  so  near  the  holidays, 
I had  better  wait  till  I had  got  home.  There 
was  an  end  to  taking  places,  however.  The 
Doctor  told  them  ail  that  it  was  clear  now  why 
I had  seemed  to  go  back  so  much ; and  that  he 
reproached  himself  and  wondered  at  every  body 
— that  the  reason  had  not  been  found  out  be- 
fore. The  top  of  the  class  was  nearest  to  the 
usher,  or  the  Doctor,  when  he  heard  us  ; and  I 
was  to  stand  there  always,  and  not  take  places 
with  the  rest.  After  that,  I heard  the  usher  very 
well,  and  got  on  again.  And  after  that,  the  boys, 
and  particularly  Charley,  were  kinder  again  ; 
and  if  I had  been  good-tempered,  I dare  say  all 
would  have  gone  right.  But,  somehow,  every 
thing  seemed  to  go  wrong  and  be  uncomfortable 
wherever  I might  be,  and  I was  always  longing 
to  be  somewhere  else.  I was  longing  now  for 


the  holidays.  I dare  say  every  boy  was  longing 
for  the  holidays ; but  I was  particularly,  because 
every  thing  at  home  was  so  bright,  and  distinct, 
and  cheerful,  compared  with  school,  that  half- 
year.  Every  body  seemed  to  have  got  to  speak 
thick  and  low  ; most  of  the  birds  seemed  to  have 
gone  away ; and  this  made  me  long  more  to  see 
my  turtle-doves,  which  Peggy  had  promised  to 
take  care  of  for  me.  Even  the  church-bell  seem- 
ed as  if  it  was  muffled  ; and  when  the  organ 
played,  there  were  great  gaps  in  the  music, 
which  was  so  spoiled  that  I used  to  think  I had 
rather  there  had  been  no  music  at  all.  Bnt  aH 
this  is  disagreeable,  too ; so  I will  go  on  about 
Charley. 

His  father  and  mother  asked  me  to  go  home 
with  him  to  stay  for  a week  ; and  father  said  I 
might ; so  I went — and  I never  was  so  uncom- 
fortable in  my  life.  I did  not  hear  what  they 
said  to  each  other,  unless  I was  quite  in  the  mid- 
dle of  them,  and  I knew  I looked  stupid  when 
they  were  all  laughing,  and  I did  not  know  what 
it  was  about.  I was  sure  that  Charley’s  sisters 
were  quizzing  me — Kate  particularly.  I felt  al- 
ways as  if  everybody  was  looking  at  me  ; and  I 
know  they  talked  about  me  sometimes.  I know 
it,  because  I heard  something  that  Mrs.  Felkin 
said  one  day,  when  there  was  a noise  in  the 
street,  and  she  spoke  loud  without  knowing  it 
I heard  her  say,  “He  never  told  us  the  poor 
child  was  deaf.”  I don’t  know  why,  but  I could 
not  bear  this.  And,  after  that,  some  of  them 
were  always  telling  me  things  in  a loud  voice, 
so  that  every  body  turned  and  looked  at  me  ; and 
then  I made  a mistake  sometimes  about  what 
they  told  me  ; and  one  mistake  was  so  ridiculous 
that  I saw  Kate  turn  her  back  to  laugh,  and  she 
laughed  for  ever  so  long  after.  Altogether,  I 
could  not  bear  it,  and  so  I Tan  away.  It  was  all 
very  silly  of  me,  and  I know  I was  very  ill-tem- 
pered, and  I know  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felkin  must 
have  found  themselves  mistaken  about  me,  as  a 
friend  for  Charley ; but  I did  not  see  any  use  in 
; staying  longer,  just  to  be  pitied  and  laughed  at. 
without  doing  any  good  to  any  body ; so  I ran 
away  at  the  end  of  three  days.  I did  so  long  to 
| come  home ; for  I never  had  any  doubt  that  every 
thing  would  be  comfortable  at  home.  I knew 
j where  the  coach  passed — a mile  and  a half  from 
' Mr.  Felkin’s — very  early  in  the  morning,  and  I 
got  out  of  the  study-window  and  ran.  Nobody 
was  up,  though,  and  I need  not  have  been  afraid 
I had  to  ask  the  gardener  for  the  key  of  the  back 
gate,  and  he  threw  it  to  me  from  his  window 
When  I was  outside,  I called  to  him  to  bid  him 
ask  Charley  to  send  my  things  after  me  to  my 
father’s  house.  By  the  road-side,  there  was  a 
pond,  under  a high  hedge,  and  with  some  dark 
trees  bending  over  it.  It  just  came  into  my  head 
to  drown  myself  there,  and  I should  be  out  of 
every  body’s  way,  and  all  this  trouble  would  be 
at  an  end.  But,  ah ! when  I saw  our  churcb- 
steeple,  I was  happy ! When  I saw  our  owi 
gate,  I thought  I should  go  on  to  be  happy. 

But  I did  not.  It  was  all  over  directly.  I 
could  not  hear  what  my  mother  whispered  when 
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she  kissed  me  ; and  all  their  voices  were  con- 
fused, and  every  thing  else  seemed  to  have  grown 
still  and  dull.  I might  have  known  all  that;  but 
somehow  I did  not  expect  it.  I had  been  vexed 
that  the  Felkins  called  me  deaf ; and  now  I was 
hurt  at  the  way  in  which  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters used  to  find  fault  with  me  for  not  hearing 
things.  Ned  said  once,  “ None  are  so  deaf  as 
those  that  won’t  hear and  my  mother  told  me 
every  day  that  it  was  inattention ; that  if  I were 
not  so  absent  I should  hear  as  much  as  any  body 
else.  I don’t  think  I was  absent.  I know  I used 
to  long  and  to  try  to  hear  till  I could  not  help 
crying ; and  then  I ran  and  bolted  myself  into 
my  own  room.  I think  I must  have  been  half- 
crazy then,  judging  by  what  I did  to  my  turtle- 
doves. Peggy  had  taken  very  good  care  of  them ; 
and  they  soon  knew  me  again,  and  used  to  perch 
on  my  head  and  my  shoulder,  as  if  I had  never 
been  away.  But  their  cooing  was  not  the  least 
like  what  it  used  to  be.  I could  not  hear  it  at 
all,  unless  I put  my  head  against  the  cage.  I 
could  hear  some  other  birds  very  well ; so  I fan- 
cied it  must,  somehow,  be  the  fault  of  the  doves 
that  they  would  not  coo  to  me.  One  day  I took 
one  of  them  out  of  the  cage,  and  coaxed  her  at 
first,  and  tried  every  way  ; and  at  last  I squeezed 
her  throat  a little.  I suppose  I got  desperate 
because  she  would  not  coo  as  I wanted ; and  I 
killed  her — broke  her  neck.  You  all  remember 
about  that — how  I was  punished,  and  so  on  : but 
nobody  knew  how  miserable  I was.  I will  not 
•ay  any  more  about  that : and  I would  not  have 
mentioned  it  but  for  what  it  led  to. 

The  first  thing  that  it  led  to,  was,  that  the 
whole  family  were,  in  a way,  afraid  of  me.  The 
girls  used  to  slink  away  from  me ; and  never  let 
me  play  with  the  baby — as  if  I should  strangle 
that ! I used  to  pretend  not  to  care  for  being 
punished ; and  I know  1 behaved  horridly.  One 
thing  was — a very  disagreeable  thing — that  I 
found  father  and  mother  did  not  know  every 
thing.  Till  now,  I had  always  thought  they 
did : but,  now,  they  did  not  know  me  at  all ; 
and  that  was  no  great  wonder,  behaving  as  I 
did  then.  But  they  used  to  advise  things  that 
were  impossible.  They  used  to  desire  me  to  ask 
always  what  every  body  said : hut  we  used  to 
pass,  every  Sunday,  the  tombstone  of  old  Miss 
Chapman ; and  I remembered  how  it  used  to  be 
when  any  body  saw  her  coming  in  at  the  gate. 
They  used  to  cry  out  “ O dear,  here  comes  Miss 
Chapman ! what  shall  we  do  1 She  will  stay 
tin  dinner-time,  and  we  Bhall  not  get  back  our 
voices  for  a week.  Well,  don’t  tell  her  all  she 
asks  for.  She  is  never  satisfied.  Really  it  is  a 
most  dreadful  bore,”  and  so  on,  till  she  was  at 
the  room  door.  This  was  because  she  would 
know  every  thing  that  every  body  said.  I could 
not  bear  to  be  like  her;  and  I could  not  bear 
now  to  think  how  we  all  used  to  complain  of 
her.  It  was  only  from  a sort  of  feeling  then 
that  I did  not  do  what  my  father  and  mother 
told  me,  and  that  I was  sure  they  did  not  un- 
derstand about  it : but  now,  I see  why,  and  so 
do  they.  One  can’t  tell  what  is  worth  repeat- 


ing and  what  is  not.  If  one  never  asks,  some- 
body always  tells  what  it  is  best  to  tell ; but  if 
one  is  always  asking  and  teasing,  people  must 
get  as  tired  of  one  as  we  were  of  poor  Miss  Chap- 
man. 

So,  I had  to  get  on  all  alone.  I used  to  read  in 
a corner  great  part  of  the  day ; and  I used  to 
walk  by  myself — long  walks  over  the  common, 
while  the  others  used  to  go  together  to  the 
meadows,  or  through  the  lanes.  My  father  com- 
manded me  to  go  with  the  rest ; and  then  I used 
to  get  another  ramble  by  myself.  There  was  a 
pond  on  the  common,  so  far  like  that  one  in  the 
lane  I spoke  of,  that  it  put  me  in  mind  of  what 
I mentioned.  I used  to  sit  and  look  into  the 
pond  and  throw  stones  in.  I began  to  fancy, 
now,  that  I should  be  happier  when  I got  back 
to  school  again.  It  was  very  silly  when  I had 
once  been  so  disappointed  about  home ; but,  I 
suppose  every  body  is  always  hoping  for  some- 
thing or  other — and  I did  not  know  what  else 
to  hope.  But  I keep  getting  into  disagreeable 
things  and  forgetting  Charley. 

One  night,  when  the  elder  ones  were  just 
thinking  of  going  to  bed,  I came  down  in  my 
night-clothes,  walking  in  my  sleep  with  my  eyes 
wide  open,  The  stone  hall,  so  cold  to  my  bare 
feet  awoke  me  ; but  yet  I could  not  have  been 
quite  awake,  for  I went  into  the  kitchen  instead  of 
up  to  bed  again,  and  I remember  very  little  about 
that  night.  They  say  I stared  at  the  candles  the 
whole  time  ; but  I remember  Dr.  Robinson  being 
there.  I seldom  slept  well  then.  I was  always 
dreaming  and  starting — dreaming  of  all  sorts  of 
music,  and  of  hearing  the  wind,  and  people  talk- 
ing ; and  then  of  all  sorts  of  trouble  from  not 
being  able  to  hear  any  body  ; and  it  always  end- 
ed with  a quarrel  with  Charley,  and  my  knock- 
ing him  down.  But  my  mother  knew  nothing 
of  this,  and  she  was  as  frightened  that  night  as 
if  I had  been  crazy.  The  Doctor  advised  them 
to  send  me  to  school  again  for  one  half-year, 
and  see  how  I got  on  after  some  experiments 
had  been  tried  with  my  ears.  But  I want  to 
get  on  about  Charley. 

Charley  arrived  at  school  two  hours  after  me. 
He  seemed  not  to  like  to  shake  hands,  and  ho 
walked  away  directly.  I saw  he  did  not  mean 
to  be  friends  ; and  I supposed  he  felt  his  father’s 
house  insulted  by  my  running  away.  But  I did 
not  know  all  the  reason  he  had — neither  then, 
nor  for  some  time  after.  When  we  became 
friends  again,  I found  that  Kate  had  seen  how 
hurt  I was  at  her  laughing  at  me,  and  that  she 
was  so  sorry  that  she  went  up  to  my  room-door 
several  times,  and  knocked,  and  begged  that  I 
would  forgive  her ; or  that  I would  open  my  door, 
and  speak  to  her  at  least.  She  knocked  so  loud 
that  she  never  doubted  my  hearing  her  ; but  1 
never  did,  and  the  next  thing  was  that  I ran 
away.  Qf  course  Charley  could  not  forgive  this ; 
he  was  my  great  enemy  now.  In  school  he  beat 
me,  of  course  ; every  body  might  do  that : but  I 
had  a chance  in  things  that  were  not  done  in 
class — such  as  the  Latin  essay  for  a prize,  for 
instance.  Charley  was  bent  upon  getting  that 
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prize,  and  he  thought  he  should,  because,  though 
he  was  younger  than  I,  he  was  a good  deal  be- 
fore me  in  school.  However,  I got  the  prize ; 
and  some  of  the  boys  said  it  was  a shame.  They 
thought  it  was  through  favor,  because  I had 
grown  stupid.  They  said  so,  and  Charley  said 
so ; and  he  provoked  me  all  he  could — more  on 
Kate's  account  than  his  own,  though,  as  he 
told  me  afterward.  One  day,  he  insulted  me  so 
in  the  play-ground,  that  I knocked  him  down. 
There  was  no  reason  why  I should  not  now ; for 
be  had  grown  very  much,  and  was  as  strong  as 
I had  ever  been,  while  I was  nothing  like  so 
strong  as  I had  been,  or  as  I am  now.  The  mo- 
ment he  was  up,  he  flew  at  me  in  the  greatest 
rage  that  ever  you  saw.  I was  the  same  : and 
we  were  hurt  enough,  I can  tell  you — both  of 
us — so  much,  that  Mrs.  Owen  came  to  see  us  in 
our  own  rooms  (for  we  had  not  the  same  room 
this  half-year).  Wc  did  not  want  to  tell  her  any  j 
thing,  or  to  seem  to  make  a party.  But  she  some- 
how found  out  that  I felt  very  lonely,  and  was 
very  unhappy.  I am  sure  it  was  her  doing  that  I 
the  dear,  considerate,  wise  Doctor  was  so  kind 
to  me  when  I went  into  the  school  again — being 
very  kind  to  Charley,  too.  He  asked  me  one 
afternoon  to  go  for  a drivo  with  him  in  his  gig. 
The  reason  he  gave  was,  that  his  business  took 
him  near  the  place  w here  my  father  and  he  used 
to  go  to  school  together;  but  I believe  it  was 
more  that  wc  might  have  a long  talk,  all  by 
ourselves. 

We  talked  a good  deal  about  some  of  the 
fine  old  heroes,  and  then  about  some  of  the 


never  used  to  think  of.  He  says  I used  to  look 
as  if  I did  not  like  to  be  spoken  to ; but  that  I 
have  chipped  up  wonderfully.  And  I know  that 
he  has  given  up  his  credit  and  his  pleasure  many 
a time,  to  help  me,  and  to  stay  by  me.  He  will 
not  have  that  trouble  at  school  again,  as  I am 
not  going  back ; but  I know  how  it  will  be  at 
| Charley’s  home,  this  time.  I know  it,  by  his 
| saying  that  Kate  will  never  laugh  at  ine  again. 

I 1 believe  she  might,  for  that  matter.  At  least, 

I I think  I could  stand  most  people's  laughing, 

| now.  Father  and  mother,  and  every  body,  know 
I that  the  whole  thing  is  quite  altered  now,  and 
that  Charley  and  I shall  never  quarrel  again.  I 
shall  not  run  away  from  that  house  again — nor 
from  any  other  house.  It  is  so  much  better  to 
look  things  in  the  face  ! How  you  all  nod  and 
agree  with  me  ! 

INSTINCT  IN  A HYENA. 

DURING  the  mission  with  which  I w as  charged 
in  1848  to  Algeria,  some  of  the  natives  gave 
me  a young  hyena,  which  soon  became  attached  to 
me,  after  the  manner  of  a faithful  and  gentle  dog. 
This  creature  became  the  inseparable  companion 
of  my  rambles.  With  an  instinct  aided  by  heT 
uncommonly  acute  sense  of  smell,  she  served  me 
as  a guide,  and  with  her  I felt  certain  of  never 
going  astray,  to  whatever  distance  1 might  pene- 
trate, either  into  a forest  or  a mountain  ravine, 
or  among  those  immense  sandy  plains  which  so 
much  resemble  the  sea.  As  soon  as  I wished 
; to  return — or  even  before  it,  if  she  herself  felt 


martyrs ; and  he  said,  what  to  he  sure  is  true,  j 
that  it  is  an  advantage  for  any  one  to  know  ; 
clearly,  from  beginning  to  end,  what  his  heroism 
is  to  be  about,  that  he  may  arm  himself  with 
courage  and  patience,  and  he  secure  against  sur-  ; 
prises.  I began  thinking  of  myself ; but  I did  not 
suppose  he  did,  till  it  came  out  by  degrees.  He  j 
thought  that  deafness  and  blindness  were  harder  j 
to  bear  than  almost  any  thing.  He  called  them  j 
calamities.  I can’t  tell  you  all  he  said ; he  1 
never  meant  that  I should : but  he  told  me  the  1 
very  worst ; and  he  said  that  lie  did  it  on  pur-  i 
pose.  He  told  me  what  a hopeless  case  he  be- 
lieved mine  to  be,  and  what  it  would  cut  me  off 
from ; hut  he  said  that  nothing  of  the  sort  could 
cut  a person  off  from  being  a hero,  and  here  ; 
w as  the  way  wide  open  for  me  : not  for  the  fame 
of  it,  hut  for  the  thing  itself.  I wondered  that  I j 
had  never  thought  of  all  that  before  ; but  I don’t 
think  I shall  ever  forget  it. 

Well ! When  wc  came  back  there  was  Char- 
ley loitering  about — looking  for  us,  clearly.  He 
asked  me  whether  w c should  be  friends.  I was 
very  willing,  of  course  : and  it  was  still  an  hour 
to  supper ; so  w e w ent  and  sat  on  the  wall  un- 
der the  apple-tree,  and  talked  over  every  thing. 
There,  we  found  how  much  wc  had  both  been 
mistaken,  and  that  wc  did  not  really  hate  one 
another  at  all.  Ever  since  that,  I have  liked 
him  hotter  than  ever  I did  before,  and  that  is 
saying  a great  deal.  He  never  triumphs  over  me 
now  ; and  he  tells  me  fifty  things  a day  that  he 


weary — the  hyena,  with  dilated  nostrils,  snuffed 
the  soil ; and  after  a few  moments  spent  in  care- 
ful investigation,  she  used  to  walk  rapidly  on  be- 
fore me.  Never  did  she  deviate  from  the  track 
by  which  we  had  come,  as  I constantly  perceived 
by  the  mark  which  my  foot  had  made  in  stopping 
to  pluck  some  rare  herb,  or  the  evidence  of  where 
my  hand  had  broken  a branch  from  some  stunted 
shrub.  From  time  to  time  she  used  to  stop,  and 
seat  herself  on  her  haunches  like  a dog,  faw  ning 
for  a caress,  and  after  having  obtained  it.  she 
would  trot  on  again.  If  any  noise  were  heard 
in  the  midst  of  the  profound  silence  of  the  desert, 
she  used  to  erect  her  ears,  and  make  inquisition 
with  her  quick  scent  and  hearing.  If  the  result 
produced  nothing  alarming,  she  would  gayly  pur- 
sue her  route.  If  an  Arab  appeared,  she  bristled 
up  her  long  mane,  took  refuge  between  my  legs, 
and  remained  there  until  she  saw  him  pass  on, 
after  exchanging  with  me  the  salutation  which 
every  native  bestows  on  the  traveler  whom  hs 
meets  on  the  way. 

One  morning,  enticed  onward  by  the  strange 
phantasmagoria  of  a mirage,  in  the  sandy  plain 
near  Thebessa,  I found  myself  at  length  in  the 
midst  of  a desert.  I could  sec  nothing  on  cvctj 
I side  but  sand,  heaped  up  like  waves,  and  over 
! which  the  burning  heat  of  the  atmosphere  formed 
that  sort  of  undulating  reflection  which  produces 
the  illusions  of  the  mirage.  Fatigue  at  length 
overcame  me : suddenly  I fell  on  the  ground 
I without  strength,  my  head  burning,  and  ready 
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to  perish  with  thirst.  The  panting  hyena  came 
up  to  me,  and  smelt  to  me  with  apparent  dis- 
quietude. Suddenly  she  darted  off  so  abruptly, 
and  with  such  rapidity,  that  I thought  she  had 
left  me  to  my  fate.  I tried  to  rise  and  follow 
her,  but  I could  not.  Ten  minutes  passed,  and 
I saw  my  faithful  pet  returning.  She  rushed  to- 
ward me,  and  began  to  lick  my  bands  with  her 
cool  tongue,  while  her  lips  were  dripping  with 
fresh  water.  I observed  that  her  track  through 
the  sand  was  marked  by  drops  of  moisture. 

The  certainty  of  finding  water  restored  my 
strength.  I arose,  and  managed  to  follow  the 
hyena,  who  walked  on  slowly  in  advance,  turn- 
ing her  head  from  time  to  time  toward  me.  Ere 
long  I reached  a hole  scooped  out  of  the  sand ; 
its  bottom  was  moist,  but  contained  no  water. 
I tried  to  dig  it  deeper,  but  my  hands,  scorched 
by  the  sand,  reached  no  water.  Meantime  the 
hyena  wandered  about  scenting  the  ground. 
Suddenly  she  began  to  work  with  her  paws,  and 
made  a small  hole,  which  speedily  became  filled 
with  water.  Although  somewhat  brackish,  it 
seemed  to  me  delicious ; I drank  of  it  freely, 
bathed  my  hands  and  face,  and  then  proceeded 
homeward,  following  my  faithful  guide. 

Such  was  the  extreme  acuteness  of  this  creat- 
ure's sense  of  smell,  that  at  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  leagues  from  the  house  which  I inhabited 
at  Philippeville,  she  used  to  discover  the  exist- 
ence of  the  carcass  of  a dead  animal.  Then  the 
natural  instinct  of  the  wild  beast  awoke,  and 
would  not  be  restrained.  She  used  to  manage 
to  elude  my  vigilance,  dart  off  with  marvelous 
rapidity,  and  ere  long  return,  gorged  with  flesh 
and  half  dead  from  fatigue.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  gastronomic  excursions  that  I lost  her. 
A panther,  who  had  committed  great  ravages  in 
the  district,  attacked  and  wounded  her  so  severe- 
ly, that  she  died  in  a few  hours  after  her  return 
home. 


THE  OLD  SOLDIER’S  STORY. 

IT  was  in  a stirring  time  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington’s wars,  after  the  French  had  retreated 
through  Portugal,  and  Badajos  had  fallen,  and 
we  had  driven  them  fairly  over  the  Spanish 
frontier,  the  light  division  was  ordered  on  a few 
of  their  long  leagues  further,  to  occupy  a line 
of  posts  among  the  mountains  which  rise  over 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Guadiana.  A few 
companies  of  our  regiment  advanced  to  occupy 
a village  which  the  French  had  just  abandon- 
ed. 

We  had  had  a brisk  march  over  a scorched 
and  rugged  country,  which  had  already  been 
ransacked  of  all  that  could  have  supplied  us  with 
fresh  provisions;  it  was  many  days  since  we 
had  heard  the  creak  of  the  commissary’s  wagon, 
and  we  had  been  on  very  short  commons.  There 
was  no  reason  to  expect  much  in  the  village  we 
were  now  ordered  to.  The  French,  who  had 
just  marched  out,  would,  of  course,  have  helped 
themselves  to  whatever  was  portable,  and  must 
have  previously  pretty  well  drained  the  place. 
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We  made  a search,  however,  judging  that,  pos- 
sibly, something  might  have  been  concealed  from 
them  by  the  peasants  ; and  we  actually  soon  dis- 
covered several  houses  where  skins  of  wine  had 
been  secreted.  A soldier,  sir,  I take  it,  after  hot 
service  or  fatigue,  seldom  thinks  of  much  beyond 
the  comfort  of  drinking  to  excess ; and  I freely 
own  that  our  small  party  soon  caused  a sad 
scene  of  confusion. 

Every  house  and  hovel  was  searched,  and  many 
a poor  fellow,  who  had  contrived  to  hide  his  last 
skin  of  wine  from  his  enemies,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it  to  his  allies.  Y ou  might  see  the  poor 
natives  on  all  sides  running  away ; some  with  a 
morsel  of  food,  others  with  a skin  of  wine  in 
their  arms,  and  followed  by  the  menaces  and 
staggering  steps  of  the  weary  and  half-drunken 
soldiers. 

44  Vino  ! vino  /”  was  the  cry  in  every  part  of 
the  village.  An  English  soldier,  sir,  may  be  for 
months  together  in  a foreign  land,  and  have  a 
pride  in  not  knowing  how  to  ask  for  any  thing 
but  liquor.  I was  no  better  than  the  rest. 

“ Vino!  quiero  vino!”  said  I,  to  a poor,  half- 
starved,  and  ragged  native,  who  was  stealing 
off,  and  hiding  something  under  his  tom  cloak ; 
44  Vino  ! you  beggarly  scoundrel  f give  me  vinoT 
said  I. 

41  Vino  no  tengo  /”  he  cried,  as  he  broke  from 
my  grasp,  and  ran  quickly  and  fearfully  away. 

I was  not  very  drunk — I had  not  had  above 
half  my  quantity — and  I pursued  him  up  a street. 
But  he  was  the  fleeter;  and  I should  have  lost 
him,  had  I not  made  a sudden  turn,  and  come 
right  upon  liim  in  a forsaken  alley,  where  I sup- 
posed the  poor  thing  dwelt.  I seized  him  by  the 
collar.  He  was  small  and  spare,  and  he  trem- 
bled under  my  gripe ; but  still  he  held  his  own, 
and  only  wrapped  his  cloak  the  closer  round  his 
property. 

44  Vino  ! quiero  vino  /”  said  I ; 44  give  me  vinoV' 

44  Nada,  nada  tengo  /”  he  repeated. 

I had  already  drawn  my  bayonet.  I am  asham- 
ed, sir,  to  say,  that  we  used  to  do  that  to  terrify 
the  poor  wretches,  and  make  them  the  sooner 
give  us  their  liquor.  As  I held  him  by  the  col- 
lar with  one  hand,  I pointed  the  bayonet  at  his 
breast  with  the  other,  and  I again  cried, 44  Vino!” 

44  Vino  no  tengo— -nino,  mno  es  /” — and  he  spoke 
the  words  with  such  a look  of  truth  and  earnest- 
ness that,  had  I not  fancied  I could  trace  through 
the  folds  of  his  cloak  the  very  shape  of  a small 
wine-skin  I should  have  believed  him. 

44  Lying  rascal !”  said  I,  44  so  you  won’t  give 
me  the  liquor  1 Then  the  dry  earth  shall  drink 
it !”  and  I struck  the  point  of  my  bayonet  deep 
into  that  which  he  was  still  hugging  to  his 
breast. 

Oh,  sir ! it  was  not  wine  that  trickled  down 
— it  was  blood,  warm  blood  ! — and  a piteous  wail 
went  like  a chill  across  my  heart ! The  poor 
Spaniard  opened  his  cloak ; he  pointed  to  his 
wounded  child  ; and  his  wild  eye  asked  me  plain- 
er than  words  could  have  done,  44  Monster  ! are 
you  satisfied  1” 

I was  sobered  in  a moment.  I fell  upon  my 
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knees  beside  the  infant,  and  I tried  to  stanch 
the  blood.  Yes,  the  poor  fellow  understood  the 
truth : he  saw,  and  he  accepted  my  anguish ; 
and  we  joined  in  our  efforts  to  save  the  little 
victim.  Oh ! it  was  too  late  ! 

The  little  boy  had  fastened  his  small,  clammy 
hands  round  a linger  of  each  of  us.  He  looked 
at  us  alternately  ; and  seemed  to  ask,  alike  from 
his  father  and  his  murderer,  that  help  which  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  one  of  earth  to  give. 
The  changes  in  the  poor  child’s  countenance 
showed  that  it  had  few  minutes  to  live.  Some- 
times it  lay  so  still  I thought  the  last  pang  was 
over ; when  a slight  convulsion  would  agitate 
its  frame,  and  a momentary  pressure  of  its  little 
hands  would  give  the  gasping  father  a short, 
vain  ray  of  hope. 

You  may  believe,  sir,  that  an  old  soldier,  who 
has  only  been  able  to  keep  his  own  life  at  the 
expense  of  an  eye  and  two  of  his  limbs — who 
has  lingered  out  many  a weary  day  in  rf  camp 
hospital  after  a hot  engagement — must  have 


learnt  to  look  on  death  without  any  unnecessary 
concern.  I have  sometimes  wished  for  it  my- 
self ; and  often  have  felt  thankful  when  my  poor 
wounded  comrades  have  been  released  by  it  from 
pain.  I have  seen  it,  too,  in  other  shapes.  1 
have  seen  the  death-blow  dealt,  when  its  effects 
have  been  so  instant  that  the  brave  heart’s  blood 
has  been  spilt,  and  the  pulses  have  ceased  to  beat, 
while  the  streak  of  life  and  health  was  still  fresh 
upon  the  cheek — when  a smile  has  remained 
upon  the  lips  of  my  brother-soldier,  even  after 
he  had  fallen  a corpse  across  my  path.  But,  oh ! 
sir,  what  is  all  this  compared  with  what  I suf- 
fered as  I watched  life  ebb  slowly  from  the  wound 
which  I had  myself  so  wantonly  inflicted  in  the 
breast  of  a helpless,  innocent  child ! It  was  by 
mistake — by  accident.  Oh,  yes ! I know  it,  I 
know  it  well ; and  day  and  night  I have  striven 
to  forget  that  hour.  But  it  is  of  no  use ; the 
cruel  recollection  never  leaves  my  mind — that 
piteous  wail  is  ever  in  my  ears ! The  father’s 
agony  will  follow  me  to  the  grave ! 


Blnntjjlij  XUtorb  jf  Current  Curnta. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  only  proceedings  of  Congress,  during  the 
month,  of  special  interest,  have  been  the  de- 
bates upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country : and 
these  are  unimportant,  except  as  indicating  the 
views  of  individual  members.  Hon.  W.  R.  Kino, 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Vice-President  elect, 
has  resigned  his  seat,  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
and  on  the  20th  of  December,  Senator  Atchison  of 
Missouri,  was  elected  in  his  place.  On  the  23d, 
Senator  Mason  of  V irginia  offe red  a resolution , calling 
on  the  President  for  copies  of  the  correspondence 
between  England,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
upon  the  proposition  to  form  a Tripartite  Convention 
guaranteeing  Cuba  to  Spain.  He  advocated  its  adop- 
tion at  some  length,  and  was  followed  by  Senator 
Cass,  who  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  general 
foreign  relations  of  the  country.  He  regretted  that 
our  government  had  not  protested,  by  a solemn  pub- 
lic act,  against  the  intervention  of  Russia  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Hungary,  and  declared  that  we  should  ere 
long  come  up  to  this  participation  in  the  public  law 
of  the  world,  and  also  fully  adopt  the  policy  that  no 
European  nation  shall  hereafter  colonize  any  part 
of  this  continent.  With  regard  to  Cuba,  he  declared 
his  opposition  to  all  schemes  of  violence  and  inva- 
sion, but  expressed  his  cordial  sympathy  with  any 
effort  its  people  might  make  to  secure  their  inde- 
pendence, and  his  belief  that  the  possession  of  Cuba 
by  the  United  States  as  a point  of  military  defense, 
was  a matter  of  high  importance  to  this  country. 
Senator  Underwood  of  Kentucky  replied  to  Mr. 
Cass,  urging  the  necessity  of  confining  our  efforts 
to  the  proper  development  of  our  own  resources, 
and  opposing  all  projects  of  annexation  and  exten- 
sion. The  resolution  was  debated  subsequently, 
and,  finally,  adopted.  The  correspondence  called 
for  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  on  the  5th  of  January. 


The  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  on  behalf  of  the  English 
government,  in  a note,  dated  April  8,  1852,  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Crampton  the  draft  of  a Convention  to 
which  the  French  government  had  assented,  and  to 
| which  he  was  instructed  to  ask  the  assent  of  the 
United  States.  It  contained  a clause  in  which  the 
high  contracting  parties  severally  and  collectively 
“ disclaimed  now  and  forever  hereafter,  all  intention 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Island  of  Cuba/'  and 
bound  themselves  “ to  discountenance  all  such  at- 
tempts to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  any  power  or 
individual  whatever.”  In  a letter,  dated  Dec.  1, 
1852,  Mr.  Everett,  Secretary  of  State,  replied  to 
the  proposition  of  the  representatives  of  England 
and  France.  In  that  paper  he  stated,  that  the  Pres- 
ident fully  concurred  with  his  predecessors,  who  had 
repeatedly  declared  that  the  United  States  could  not 
see  with  indifference  the  Island  of  Cuba  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  other  European  government  than  Spain 
— not,  however,  because  we  should  be  dissatisfied 
with  any  natural  increase  of  power  and  territory  on 
the  part  of  France  or  England.  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States  have  all  very  greatly  in- 
creased their  domains  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
by  natural  causes,  withe  at  any  disturbance  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  principal  states,  and 
with  a very  great  increase  of  their  commercial  inter- 
course. But  the  case  would  be  different  in  reference 
to  the  transfer  of  Cuba  from  Spain  to  any  other  Euro- 
pean power.  That  is  not  solely  or  mainly,  as  it  is  re- 
garded by  both  France  and  England,  a European 
question  : on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  American  ques- 
tion, and  to  be  decided  as  such.  The  President  de- 
clines the  proposed  Convention,  therefore,  because  : 
1.  If  concluded,  it  would  certainly  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  and  that  would  leave  the  condition  of 
Cuba  in  a worse  state  than  it  is  at  present.  2.  la 
the  next  plaoe,  the  convention  would  be  of  no  use 
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eral  general-in-chief,  had  accordingly  assumed  a 
defensive  attitude,  fortifying  his  camp  near  Orizaba. 
General  Uraga,  the  revolutionary  leader,  with  forces 
steadily  augmenting,  was  hailed  on  all  sides  with 
extreme  enthusiasm.  His  military  chest,  at  the 
latest  advices,  was  said  to  be  amply  supplied  ; his 
men  in  the  highest  spirits  ; and  the  declarations  in 
favor  of  the  movement  pouring  in  upon  him  from  all 
directions.  We  are  not  reliably  informed  as  to  the 
rumored  presence  of  General  Santa  Anna  at  the 
head -quarters  of  the  revolution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Government  of  Mexico  has 
realized  no  aid  whatever  from  the  session  of  the 
National  Congress.  An  appropriation  of  6600,000 
to  meet  current  expenses  has  been  made,  but  the 
inability  of  the  legislature  to  indicate  the  fund  from 
which  the  appropriation  is  to  be  derived,  leaves  the 
treasury  as  helpless  as  before.  It  is  apprehended 
that  the  government  will  have  to  abdicate  through 
sheer  inability  to  meet  the  expenses  of  civil  affairs ; 
and  that  the  revolution  will  be  permitted  to  have 
undisputed  way  to  power.  In  the  mean  time,  strug- 
gles are  not  intermitted  for  the  invention  of  means 
of  relief.  The  cabinet  undergoes  almost  weekly 
changes.  Seiior  Yanez,  who  vainly  endeavored  to 
“ take  arms  against  the  sea  of  troubles,”  has  been 
obliged  to  yield,  and  resign  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
iffairs.  The  President  having  tendered  the  post  to 
8enors  Olaquibel  and  Bar,  is  still  unsuccessful  in 
his  pursuit  of  a ministry.  The  Tehuantepec  ques- 
tion, the  only  one  which  Congress  could  safely  post- 
pone, is  the  only  one  it  chooses  to  discuss.  On  the 
10th  of  December,  by  a vote  of  46  to  40,  it  was  de- 
cided to  concede  the  route  to  the  combination  known 
as  the  Guadalajara  Company.  It  was  supposed  that 
this  fact  precipitated  the  retirement  of  Seiior  Yanez, 
and  once  more  ranged  the  Government  in  direct 
hostility  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  that  a 
cabinet  would  be  sought,  whose  adhesion  to  the 
proposition  of  Mons.  Bellang6  would  better  suit  the 
predilections  of  the  President.  Judge  Conkling,  the 
new  American  Minister,  arrived  at  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico in  the  midst  of  these  nuances,  and  was  cordially 
received. 

The  reported  triumph  of  Count  Raousset  de  Boul- 
bon,  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  referred  to  in  our  last 
Number,  proves  to  have  been  any  thing  else.  After 
Using  every  means  to  procure  a negotiation  favora- 
ble to  his  objects,  which  he  explicitly  defined  to  be 
peaceful  colonization,  and  submission  to  Mexican 
authority,  the  French  company  advanced  toward 
Guyamas,  early  in  November.  At  Hermosilla,  they 
were  encountered  by  the  Mexicans  under  General 
Blanco.  A sharp  conflict  occurred.  Count  Raousset 
was  unable  to  participate,  in  consequence  of  an  at- 
tack of  dysentery,  which  obliged  him  to  accompany 
the  march  in  a litter ; and  his  men  having  fared  badly 
in  the  conflict,  losing  every  officer  save  the  Count  him- 
self, propositions  for  withdrawal  w'ere  dispatched  to 
the  Mexican  commander.  Eleven  thousand  dollars 
were  demanded  as  partial  indemnity  for  expenses, 
the  French  agreeing  to  seek  a sea-port  forthwith, 
and  retire  to  California.  The  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted ; and  on  the  15th  of  November,  the  Count 
and  his  volunteers,  the  former  in  a dying  condition, 
embarked  at  Mazatlan  for  San  Francisco. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Buenos  Ayresy  since  the  termination  of  the  dicta- 
torial rule  of  General  Urquiza,  has  exhibited  com- 
mendable liberality  in  its  commercial  System.  On 
the  I8th  of  October  a decree  throwing  open  the  waters 
Of  the  Parana  to  the  traffic  of  the  world,  was  promul- 
gated, and  s new  impetus  thus  given  to  a trade  in 


that  vast  inland  region,  which  the  conservative  policy 
of  Rosas  had  shut  up  from  the  world.  Policy,  per- 
haps, had  a share  in  this  measure.  Apprehensive  of 
an  attack  from  the  banished  chief,  the  people  of 
Buenos  Ayres  are  anxious  to  conciliate  every  possi- 
ble means  of  strengthening  themselves  ; and  the  free 
trade  of  the  La  Plata’s  tributaries  will  go  far  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  the  supposed  arbiters  of  their  politi- 
cal fate.  The  same  motives  have  dictated  the  most 
friendly  overtures  to  the  other  States  of  the  Argent- 
ine. The  independence  of  Paraguay  has  been  ac- 
knowledged. Corrientes  and  Santa  F^  have  been 
induced  to  assume  a neutral  posture ; and  thus  the 
security  of  the  newly  emancipated  state  from  further 
molestation  may  be  regarded  as  ascertained.  Gen- 
eral Urquiza  has  manifested  no  disposition  to  resume 
a position  of  which,  doubtless,  he  was  as  thoroughly 
weary  as  the  Buenos  Ayreans  themselves.  The 
latest  accounts  left  him  in  his  owm  government  of 

Entre  Rios,  where  his  popularity  is  unbounded. 

The  subject  of  slave-trade  abolition  has  been  pressed 
upon  public  attention  in  Brazil , by  two  or  three 
recent  occurrences.  One  w'as  the  banishment  of 
Anthony  de  Fonseca,  a distinguished  merchant  of 
Rio,  for  alleged  participation  in  the  traffic.  Another 
was  the  reception  of  messengers  from  the  London 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  sent  out  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  labor  of  suppression.  They  were 
warmly  received  by  the  Emperor,  and  indulged  with 
a prolonged  audience.  Subsequently,  they  held  pub- 
lic meetings  on  the  subject  in  several  of  the  Brazilian 
towns,  where  they  were  treated  with  entire  respect. 
A third  fact,  indicating  the  present  good  faith  and 
success  of  government  in  its  exertions  to  repress  the 
trade,  is  the  recall  of  the  British  fleet,  hitherto  sta- 
tioned on  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a 
thorough  compliance  w'ith  the  treaty.  The  latest  ad- 
vices from  Rio  Janeiro  apprise  us  of  yet  more  ex- 
tended measures  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, for  enlarging  its  foreign  and  domestic  steam 

marine. The  government  of  Chili  is  busy  with 

projects  of  internal  reform — the  substitution  of  a 
direct,  for  the  veteran  tithe  tax,  being  one  of  its 
latest  mensurcs.  The  project,  for  it  is  still  nothing 
more,  meets  with  the  liveliest  opposition  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  which,  like  that  of  England, 
will  eventually  have  to  yield  to  the  progress  of  free 
trade  and  its  correlati  ve,  direct  taxation. Much  in- 

terest is  also  felt  in  the  state  of  relations  between 
Peru  and  its  northern  neighbors.  All  the  conserva- 
tive sympathies  of  Chili  are  with  Peru,  in  the  contest 
which  imminently  threatens  between  that  republic 
and  the  States  of  Ecuador  and  New  Granada.  The 
refusal  of  the  Peruvian  government  to  indemnify  that 
of  Ecuador  for  the  cost  of  repelling  the  expedition 
of  General  Flores,  excites  the  bitterest  animosity  of 
the  Ecuadoreans.  The  National  Congress  authorised 
President  Urbina  to  declare  war  forthwith — an  au- 
thority w'hich  had  not  been  exerted  when  our  latest 
accounts  departed ; but  it  was  presumed  the  delay 
w'ould  only  continue  long  enough  to  enable  General 
Urbina  to  assure  himself  of  the  assistance  of  New 
Granada  and  Bolivia  before  solemn  proclamation 
should  be  made.  Peru  in  the  meantime  arms  herself 
as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  contest,  hopeful,  doubt- 
less, of  aid  from  Chili,  from  England  (whose  relations 
at  Lima  are  the  most  intimate),  and  from  the  United 
States,  conciliated  by  the  liberality  of  the  conditions 
affixed  in  the  recent  treaty  to  the  use  of  Lobos  gu- 
ano.  The  annual  budget  of  New  Granada  esti- 

mates the  probable  income  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
at  721,732  reals,  or  690,511  ; and  the  probable  ex- 
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pemiimre  at  nearly  double  that  omental,  vit.,  L438»- 
Oft  rials,  or  2179,1350.  This  is  th.6 -estimate  for  a 
peace  establishment ; no  coJtfulatujim  are  made  for 
the  p rkbaMe  contingency  of  war,  anti  no  means  are 
pointed  out  for  meeting  the  formidable  deficit, 
cats  AT  «u it.ua 

Itbp . tjKtUlwneni;  of  the  free- 1 rads  'question',  on  the 
25th  jSovemhi’i,  by  the  adopt  ion  of  Lard  Palmera- 
UiTi\  Resolution,  vo*  followed  only  by  « momentary 
paa.oj,  the  annual  budget  having  been  introduced  in 
h \xet  Tfmise  op  the  3d  December.  The  loud  mg  pro- 
y ta/ons  .irere-.ttoa  ; ; 

dipping  \m  tie  relieved,  and  only  to  pay  for  lights 
which  benefit  it  This  relief  will  cost  the  comply 
XiOO.WJO  per  annum.  Select  TtfimimUnea  oh  pitoi- 
jbjfe  end  ballasting 

R>yal  Na^y  JS'hlvmge  jrUdished.. 
fmpoilajM Hiea^tiroc*  for-  manning  the  Navy  and 
metphaar  service. 

Stamps  used  for  shipping  to  bv  Considered. 

No  change  in  svgai' 

Coioaicx  may  refine  sugar  in  tamd 
Duties  an  cum  end  aiolasaes  used  tii  brcwfiric*  to 
he  considered. 

of  fogh'xay  rates  La  be  introduced. 

Nt>  change-  ip  county  Tales  of  local  taxes. 

Malt  duties  lottyb  leiiuml  one  half,  frt>m  both  of 
Octoh<*:  ttext-  .... 

Drawback  upon  ruall  gpuifcs  lji  Scot  land  to  be  done 

■ -TV*  dimes  reduced  Fuat  year,  a reduction  of 
i}xi.  ^ntFthn  fiyt'  fitlJowing  yftar?  2d  .per  year  until 
the.  dirty  reaches  * shilling. 

1 fop  duty  reduced  one:  half 
Exemp  t ion  of  nidasuitU  incomes,  to  cxmirrwaico  at 
£190  per  year. 

Op  property,  income  >:.x*mp(ion.iu  commence  at 
£50  per  fthrilim. 

Property  and  income  Uxjrp  extend  to  Ireland . 
Increase  to  est  total#  for  Arnfiy  and  Navy  iri00tl)00. 
&t.iirphi*.  on  the  y t at  would  he  about  jfi;4O0,OOGL 
The  subject  of  Adnu'nislrptiya.  irifacirt  to  W«ilr> 
*lr.  cod. 

The  house  tax  to  be  extended  aiid  raiuwferl. 

Mr,  Disraeli,  the*  ChPncellat  of  the  Exchequer, 
stdhkatpd  these  measures,  in  n apcech  pf the 

U*tt;af  length,  and  q f much  mor>  i h *m  ufotn  1 a bt  1 ily. 
tirap  itls  the  detefmiuation  of  the  Ministry  to  stUrid 
pr  tall  by  the  whole  budget,  and  not  to  make  ihri 
poo ce«ni on  in  the  least  import  wu  particular. 
The  tri£*r  ahvkmy  feature  of  iho  document  vyafi  ilw? 
mfiicLpu  of  the  hop  arid  malt  diitieS  one  half,  ’which 
would  cause  a deficit  of  five  or  si*  millions  in  iH* 
vauyaai  r*v«rram  tit  be  met  by  a tmneiqxfodtog  ip- 
crPns^  in  the  liouse  tax.  The  free  trad*  parly 
justly  ireganfcd  $Hy*  ax  an  aUeitifjt  of  the  Xmistiy 
ft}  rede&ft  its  influence  with  the  agrjeuUurjSLv,  so 
s^ttously  imperiled  hy  abandonment  of  protective 
tbui€«  a few  day n before,  and  at  onen  ihe  whole 
fcmvs  of.  opposition  was  must* red  Against  it.  Coin- 
molt  wncni  f eemed  to  select  the  proposed  mcnirtM' 
ot  ihe  home  fax  »fia  issue  upon  winch  the  per- 
of  L'&Hftoi  xhou  Id  b*  made  to  depend 
The*  c^Dic*st  li0t#jd , with  phases , \i  ntit  THurt?- 

&%y  .wi^hL-^onnm'jiijr^'fith.  ■ - ,-fn  vain  was  the  Choit- 
c*Udr of  iKo  tC  itfheqttor  tuged  Ux  withdraw  the  budget, 
lit*  filiation  la  abide  hyfl  wn»  not  to  bo  shaken, 
semi  fbc  tdgln  we  hare  named  wux  pre-annuxinood  its 
that  iqam  which  a division  would  take  place,  and 
tfee  fate  of  the  tyminir?  be  finally  determined.  The 
sepr^h  vit  Mr . Dmrfteii  on  KhaMiceasion  briaiJed  with 
all  the  peculiar  attributes  of  his  mind  and  rhetoric. 
Refusing  to  debate  St  length  the  obnoxioiu  • house 


duty,  agiunst  which  the  assaults  of  opposition  hud 
been  mainly  directed,  he  turned  upon  Sir  Charles 
Wood  and  Sir  James  Grab  urn,,  who  had  leveled  fh«ir 
attacks  upon  the  proposed  diversion  of  the  Public 
Works  Fund  to  the  indcnmifi cation  of  the  reduced 
shipping  dues,  and  mode  a sarcastic  and  vehement 
charge  upon  the  whole  conduct  of  the  late  WJug 
Ministrj  . He  becim  by  declaring  that  alter  listen' 
iug  atteutivety  to  a four  nights*  debate;  He  had  not 
ifstened  to  one  good  reason  for  amending  ojio  of  the 
pfopositjons  he  had  originally  ofiered  The  Public 
SVerks  Loon  Fund,  lie  coutended,  was  hothing  more 
I than  a vast  and  indojicnden?.  reauureo  for  mingle  rial 
i corrupt  icm  7 that  it  had  be^i  origin  ally  created  at  the 
! coiiclusioa  of  wur,  for  4 be  employment  of  the  200,000 
seuinen  then  disermr^d  frorn  the  service  , aud  that  ifs 
fipptidiiUOn  to  that  use,  or  miked  to  Any  other  pro- 
motion of  jaihiit*  welfare,  had  become  traditional 
Ho  nspncialiy  charged  the  Whig  admiaktralvon  W 't/' 
uml'iippmpnauon  of  thin  fund,  entrrmg  into  tedious 
fhftiiiisi  Mird  then,  sJiifttrig  las  ground,  reeaiidd  the 
hiftbity  cd'  the  whidowTtix  reduftlioa^  ctFected  \fy  Sir 
C.  Wood.  Ttiis  WASr done  to  show.,  that  the  charge  of 
unroasmiahly  augmenting  direct  t&xnVbhi*  which  the 
budget  J»ad  provukpil,  wan  mnnh  more  npphcnhlc'  to 
those  mvrtsims  upon  w Inch  the  Wln^  lual  choavn 
tp  y*0$  ih*-  merits  of  thv-ir  adimTiistrat ion.  The  Mm- 
i^tot  then  proceeded  to  justify  .the  jV^nciplos  upon 
wiSpth  the  {hidgCt  w as  foimded,  iuul,  niter  launching 
hiu  ditUnbeH  w ith  the  uimosr  .imp an iality  upon  i-vip 
Whigx  and  Conservatives,  he  conclude  with  a pre* 
diction,  thai  ahe  Couliltan  Ministry,  which  ahovild 
sttcceed  him>  wrmld  tie  temporarily  liimnjihanT— bur 
xhortdiy^d  Tile  spinted  but  vanquished  *buesm&& 
sat  dbWHi  umid  pnclooged  and-  drofeidng 
The  sympmhy  of  every  Englishman,  of  whittc loq 
party,  Wna  with  the  man  who  so  flmrrm^iy 
f raU'd  the  national  disposition  for  “ dyoii;  game 
«nd  ..while,  tin*  ministry  lo  which  he  I )» longed,  ap*f 
the  objec^ioitablR  mntiMv.re*  it  Tesurfud  to,  in  qnlnr 
to  prolong  b a i?old  upon  pdvvej*>  with  ^cn)Br4 
contwupi  7 Vv*:  ik  y»4d*%o>t  be  Wi|4i- 

he(d  fruiri  yM  -Mir  pluyed.  hw 

part  d,Mi%  Di#- 

rricli  in  a impetaie  addrc^a(  reUukmg  the  iuUi^- 
cri minute  rancor,  he  regarded  it,  oj  the  iaUer, 
arid  justifying  the  pfisuiotl,  qf*  hiwttslf  and  ftiendsi 
with  rdtoreivco  to  xot <4r«l  m saxnrex.  The  diTHiou* 
whicF.eA^tPvd,  recited  .<C  V ■; 

- Pat  f&iHM&fc  S W-  - ^ ..  • 

Advert  u.oijornv.  . c\ . / \ . ■ . - ^ : . k>:  1 9 

Thi.  •irntiounceli»‘MJt  of  ti,e  dekui.  cv«med  Lord 
nhfb.V  at  urine  to  t ft#*  w te  oc^c-fUed  the  re- 

msnHtia/i.dr  hhiWfll  ajid  hi.%  codi  unties.  • No  notable 
cffbrtt  wax  produced  on  the  mOney  market  by  the 
event!,  ft  was  too  appa/eni  thut  the  ouf-vroiog  gov- 
I'runirrH  had  na  strompir  hold  upoxt  pupul  ur  con’lidcnc« 
than  upxm  that  of.  the  Hduee  . and  that  any  chau^p 
would  bu  welcome,  told  Aherdcoin  tbt>poRfidcnn4 
foetid  and  jwsmuat.n  of  Pt-t  l.  was  sent  for  by  the 
Queen,  and  forth  w ifh  oritv  reti  up,a>  tho  drily  of  tbnri- 
m go  new  adm  mistration , draw  lag  i is  cj  aments  fronv 
Uie  Iwm  lc.ading  fwniea,  who  had  taken  a pivrni pent 
part  in  the  recent  context',  arul  within  a W6ek  the 
cahiiut)  vitvt  completed  ar  tollorwa  : -f  7:;' 

Exai  op  A us areat*  . First.  Lord  nf  the  Trcosirry. 
Lord  raAMvoHTH  Lord  itlmncidior. 

Mr.  Oc.j,psroT5U  f ; ilun <5eilrir  of  £\ c b^ivsr 

£.imJ  P*.t.*£ti*'ros  . . Itouw  S«<*;rswr>‘. 

Lord  Jeriw  Huvskll' Foreign  Sntr^sisry. 

LMikh  urNcm^uc.  . . Colonial  Secretary 
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Sir  James  Graham First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Saul  Granville President  of  the  Council. 

Duke  of  Arqyle  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Hon.  Sydney  Herbert  — Secretary  at  War. 

Sir  C.  Wood Prea’t.  of  Board  of  Control. 

Sir  W.  Moles  worth First  Comm’r.  Public  Works. 

Marquis  of  Lamsdowhe.  . . A seat  in  the  Cabinet,  with- 
out office. 

FRANCE. 

The  Senatus  Consultum  of  November  4th,  named 
the  21st  and  22d  of  that  month  for  a popular  vote  on 
the  Plebiseitum , establishing  the  Empire.  The  vote 
was  accordingly  taken  throughout  France  on  those 
days,  and  without  disturbance  or  remarkable  inci- 
dent. Such  opposition  as  ventured  to  display  itself, 
was  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  southern  provinces  and 
in  La  Vcndde.  On  the  1st  of  December,  the  Corps 
Legislatif  repaired  in  full  equipage  and  state  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  President  was  in  waiting, 
and  through  M.  Billault,  their  presiding  officer,  an- 
nounced the  result,  in  a speech  remarkable  only  for 
its  ardent  expressions  of  devotion  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  The  Vote  was  reported  as  follows  : 

For  the  Empire 7,864,189 

Against  it 253,145  | 

Votes  canceled  as  illegal 63,326 

Majority  for  Louis  Napoleon  as  Em- 
peror  7,547,718 

The  Prince,  in  reply,  disclaimed  for  the  new  reign 
any  pretensions  to  legitimate  right,  notwithstanding 
tie  had  chosen  to  assume  a title,  Napoleon  III.,  sig- 
nificant of  dynastic  succession.  He  felicitated  him- 
self on  having  acquired  his  throne  by  the  volition  of 
a free  people,  rather  than  by  fraud,  conquest,  or 
violence  ; and  that  he  w as  fortunately  surrounded  by 
wise  and  independent  men,  who  would  be  enabled  to 
bring  back  his  authority  within  just  limits,  should  he 
ever  quit  them.  Contrasting  his  own  conduct  with 
that  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  he  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  recognize  every  preceding  govern- 
ment as  legitimate,  and  its  acts  as  surviving  and 
valid ; preferring  to  date  his  reign  from  the  passing 
day,  rather  than  from  the  year  1815.  In  conclusion, 
he  solemnly  recorded  an  oath  that  no  sacrifice  should 
be  wanting  on  his  part  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  the 
country ; and  that  while  he  maintained  peace,  he 
Vould  yield  in  nothing  touching  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  France.  The  Senate  was  convened  next  day, 
and  proceeded  to  determine  the  Civil  List  of  the  new 
monarchy.  A general  amnesty  was  declared.  M. 
Achille  Fould  was  declared  Minister  of  State.  The 
presumptive  inheritance  of  the  crown  was  settled 
upon  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Prince  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Algeria.  The 
oonmation  is  announced  to  take  place  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  vast  preparations  are  on  foot  to  make 
it  a resplendent  affair.  Such  are  some  of  the  items 
of  domestic  arrangement,  by  which  the  fruits  of  the 
Emperor's  shrewd  and  masterly  policy  are  secured 
to  himself  and  family,  and  the  questionable  means 
shut  from  sight  by  the  splendor  of  the  consummation.  I 

There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
powers  to  acknowledge  the  Empire.  The  acquies- 
cence of  England,  indeed,  was  so  promptly  accorded 
as  to  excite  the  “ most  vivid  satisfaction”  of  his  Im- 
perial Majesty ; and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
animated  reproaches  of  the  British  public  against 
Lord  Malmesbury,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  whose 
personal  prepossessions  were  said  to  have  overcome 
all  regard  to  national  dignity  and  propriety.  Our 
own  Minister  acted  with  the  others,  in  deference  to 
the  established  usage  of  this  government  recognizing 


the  government  de  facto.  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  conveyed  to  the  Emperor  expressions  of  his 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  new  order  of  things.  It 
was  for  some  time  a problem,  whether  the  Pontiff 
would  accede  to  the  filial  wish  of  the  Prince,  to  have 
him  present  at  the  approaching  ceremony  of  corona- 
tion ; but  it  is  now  understood  that  his  Holiness  has 
consented  to  attend  the  rite,  and  consecrate  the 
nouveau  regime  with  the  apostolic  benediction. 

Our  latest  intelligence  from  France,  shows  that 
the  Senate  has  been  quite  liberal  in  its  construction 
of  the  inaugural  speech,  so  far  as  its  conservative 
check  to  the  Imperial  will  was  referred  to.  The 
Emperor  submitted  to  that  body  certain  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  February  14th,  1852,  whereby 
the  prerogatives  of  granting  amnesties,  making 
treaties,  and  decreeing  public  works,  and  the  right 
of  the  Ministers  to  vote  upon  the  budget  were  as- 
sured to  him.  The  Senate  debated  the  propositions 
at  some  length,  and  eventually  named  a committee 
to  wait  upon  the  Emperor,  and  beg  some  modifica- 
tions. The  Emperor  only  replied,  by  repeating  that 
the  Senate  merely  desired  a conflict,  as  a salvo  to 
its  own  dignity,  and  that  his  demands  would  be 
neither  withdrawn  or  abated.  Of  course,  the  amend- 
ments were  adopted  without  further  discussion. 

Among  other  displays  of  the  Imperial  clemency,  the 
release  of  Abd-el-Kader  occupies  a prominent  place. 
After  being  royally  entertained  at  Paris,  where  for 
some  weeks  he  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  he 
sailed  on  the  21st  December  for  Broussa,  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  is  to  enjoy  the  reluctant  hospitality 
of  the  Porte,  as  a prisoner  within  the  walls  of  that  city. 

SPAIN. 

The  progress  of  European  reaction  has  been  not- 
ably illustrated  in  Spain  since  our  last  issue.  In 
the  course  of  November,  a new  Constitution  was 
promulgated  by  the  Queen,  making  the  Senate  he- 
reditary, and  restricting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  a 
very  limited  number  of  electors,  determined  by  a 
high  property  qualification.  The  popular  discontent 
with  this  alteration  disclosed  itself  in  a flood  of  pe- 
titions, deprecating  the  measure,  and  praying  a re- 
turn to  the  previous  organic  law.  General  Narvaez, 
the  most  popular  of  Spanish  statesmen,  Genera] 
Concha,  the  former  liberal  Governor  of  Cuba,  and 
other  prominent  public  men,  threw  themselves  at 
once  into  opposition.  The  former  was  ordered  to 
convey  hi mself  beyond  the  frontiers.  The  Ministry, 
notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  veteran  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa  from  the  Council,  expressed  its 
resolution  to  persist ; but  since  that  time,  the  dis- 
content has  proved  to  be  so  general,  that  Bravo 
Murillo,  has  handed  in  the  resignations  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  and  been  replaced  by  General 
Ronc&li,  whose  views  we  are  not  apprised  of.  It  is 
hoped  that  her  Most  Catholic  Majesty  may  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  recall  the  obnoxious  instrument. 

The  rest  of  Europe  presents  no  feature  of  marked 
importance.  A measure  similar  to  that  proposed  in 
Spain  has  been  introduced  into  the  Prussian  Cham- 
bers, without  meeting  the  least  opposition.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  at  recent  advices,  was  at  Ber- 
lin, visiting  his  royal  brother,  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Austrian  finances  continue  to  haunt  the  money 
| markets  of  Europe,  recently,  in  the  shape  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a loan  of  ten  millions  sterling.  While 
the  army  remains  undiminished — and  it  is  presumed 
that  no  reduction  will  be  thought  of,  so  long  as  the 
foreign  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  remains  undecided — 
there  is  little  prospect  of  the  loan  being  taken,  unless 
at  most  extraordinary  usury. Turkey  has  pro- 

duced no  fresh  phenomena  since  our  last. 
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WRITING,  as  we  now  do,  upon  the  heel  of  De- 
cember, it  seems  as  if  the  Seasons  had  changed 
their  places,  and  as  if  the  weeks,  in  all  the  merri- 
ment of  the  Christmas  scene,  were  giving  us  a May- 
day  dance.  Old  men’s  memories  are  mustered,  to 
match  us  such  a winter  of  open  windows  and  of 
bloom : the  camellias  arc  before  their  time ; the  roses 
of  summer  are  showing  flowers  ; and  they  tell  us 
(who  are  favored  with  the  sight  and  the  odor  of  such 
things)  that  the  violets  are  showing  their  blue  ban- 
ners through  the  frost-crimpen  leaves  ; and  the  girls 
are  making  Christmas  nosegays  from  northern  gar- 
dens. 

Last  year,  at  a date  not  far  off  from  this,  and  we 
spent  a few  icy  periods  upon  the  East  River  bridge 
of  glass,  where  people  traveled  on  foot  to  Brooklyn, 
and  shivered  in  the  sunshine.  The  contrast  is  as 
great  as  could  he  fancied : and  the  twin  winters  when 
fifty-two  and  fifty -three  drifted  up — the  one  in  frozen 
spray,  and  the  other  in  clouds  of  flowers — will  prove 
roost  excellent  marking  years,  by  which  to  score  the 
couplet  of  twelvemonths -w  hich  gave  to  our  Magazine 
a hundred  thousand  of  subscribers. 

Nor  are  the  blessings  of  the  year  narrowed  to  the 
North.  The  Southern  winter  is  but  a prolonged 
October,  with  the  warm  autumn  haze  hanging  lov- 
ingly over  the  rice  stubble  and  the  cane  fields,  and  the 
withered  remnants  of  cotton.  The  japonica  flaunts 
in  open  gardens ; and  the  moss-rose,  Lamarque, 
sweetens  the  Georgian  fields  in  January.  Even  the 
geranium  in  our  office  window  wears  the  sun  that 
steals  through  the  dusty  panes  with  a grace,  and  a 
gratitude  of  blossom,  that  returns  thanks  in  perfume ; 
and  the  whit  e bells  of  a frail  heather  stir  as  we  open 
the  casement,  and  welcome  with  full  cups  of  pollen 
the  blithe  December. 

As  for  the  town,  it  has  felt  the  sunshine  too  pleas- 
antly to  seek  other  pleasure  in  the  f£tes  that  outlast 
the  night ; and  balls  have  been  at  a discount.  The 
short  sittings  upon  Lecture  benches,  have  chimed 
more  nearly  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  soft  moon- 
shine, under  which  whispering  couples  of  lecture- 
goers  have  talked  of  Dr.  Kane  and  the  ice,  or  of  the 
naughty  Swift,  and  the  suffering  Vanessa  and  Stella. 
We  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  repeated  lectures  of 
our  guest,  Mr.  Thackeray,  have  quickened  a literary 
inquiry,  and  promoted  a Gulliver-like  reading  that  is 
most  strange  and  notable.  Editor  as  we  are,  and 
thriving  as  w e do  on  the  dry  meal  of  books,  we  find 
ourselves  hardly  posted  enough  in  the  witt  icisms  and 
humor  of  good  Queen  Anne’s  time,  to  cope  with  the 
lady  conversationists  who  beset  us  at  every  hand. 
Time  and  again  have  we  been  compelled  to  yield  the 
floor  and  the  argument,  and  to  go  back  to  our  study 
for  a fresh  reading  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Our 
only  resource,  to  sustain  our  reputation  as  literary 
purveyor,  has  been  to  shift  the  topic  upon  times  more 
near,  or  more  remote ; and  to  beleaguer  our  fair 
tempters  with  quotations,  out  of  the  present  tide  of 
their  study. 

Henry  Esmond  is  the  tea-table  staple : Fitz- 
Boodle  belongs  to  bar-room  chat ; and  romantic  young 
men,  in  emulation  of  the  valorous  hero  of  Swift’s 
time,  are  even  thinking  of  transferring  their  atten- 
tions from  Beatrix-like  daughters  to  their  widowed 
mothers.  The  engagements  of  the  winter  if  the  pres- 
ent fever  continues,  will  undoubtedly  show  a great 
galaxy  of  widow  names  ; and  flirts,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  are  at  a corresponding  discount. 

Who  indeed,  with  half  an  eye,  but  must  perceive, 


that  the  attention  heretofore  lavished  upon  coquettisa 
young  girls  is  a most  idle  and  absurd  employment, 
only  bringing  regrets  and  disappointment,  and  all 
manner  of  uneasiness  ? And  who  does  not  further 
perceive,  that  an  experienced  woman  of  five-and- 
thirty,  or  two-and-forty,  well  preserved,  skilled  in 
the  management  of  refractory  husbands,  delicate  in 
her  impulses,  refined  in  her  expression,  generous  in 
her  widowhood,  and  captivating  in  her  weeds,  is  the 
very  ideal  of  most  rational  hopes,  and  the  proper  re- 
cipient of  all  those  romantic  charities  which  abound 
in  the  youthful  heart  ? 

For  our  own  part,  if  we  were  young  and  unhappy, 
we  would  marry  a widow. 


Aside  from  the  Henry  Esmond  and  Thackeray 
fever  of  the  winter,  we  do  not  know  that  we  have 
any  particular  contagion  to  speak  of.  New  York 
ladies  are  certainly  literary  the  present  season,  just 
as  they  were  Kossuth-y  and  Jenny  Lind-y  a few  sea- 
sons ago.  The  taste  for  German,  Hungarian,  and 
music,  has  yielded  to  a taste  for  old  English  litera- 
ture ; and  the  number  of  “ British  Essayists,”  and 
“ Addison’s  Works,”  and  “ Gulliver’s  Travels,”  and 
Steele’s  “ Christian  Hero,”  which  have  this  year 
been  done  up  in  calf  and  gilt,  and  sold  for  Christmas 
cadeaux , is,  we  are  told,  most  surprising ; and  far 
exceeds  the  number  for  any  previous  year. 

We  do  not  know  but  old  English  Literature  is  ab- 
solutely driving  out  of  the  market  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin, 
and  that  fervor,  and  passion,  and  strong  expression, 
will  yield  to  the  quiet  simplicity  of  such  gentlemen 
as  Addison  and  Temple.  If  booksellers  could  only 
foresee  these  shifts  in  the  town  taste,  they  would 
make  their  fortune.  But  like  the  changes  in  Wall 
Street,  our  literary  taste  is  exceedingly  spasmodic 
and  whimsical.  One  day,  Shakespeare  is  above  par, 
and  there  are  large  sales  on  time ; the  next,  a few 
outsiders,  set  on  by  a comer  movement  in  Scott  or 
Bulwer,  will  bid  heavily  on  the  Waverley  and  Pel 
ham  Novels.  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  week  it  often 
happens  that  these  are  both  down  ; and  that  some 
“Thackeray”  Exhibit  of  worth  and  w'it  (corre- 
sponding to  an  ingenious  annual  statement  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson)  will  carry  Swift  to  the  very 
top  of  the  market. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  suggestion,  that  Messrs.  Bangs 
and  Brother  issue  from  month  to  month  a table  of  the 
comparative  range  of  the  different  authors  who  are 
in  favor  with  the  ladies  of  New  York.  It  would 
serve  not  only  as  a guide  to  those  desirous  of  making 
library  investments,  but  would  make  a permanent 
and  philosophic  history  of  the  march  of  mind. 

As  an  aid  to  this  hint,  we  will  venture  to  sum  up 
what  we  think  would  be  the  proper -mode  of  state- 
ment ; at  the  same  time  giving  the  average  rate  of 
current  literary  stocks. 

State  of  the  Marxxt  for  December,  1862. 

There  was  considerable  movement  the  past  month  In 
literary  stocks,  and  prices  ruled  steady.  The  greatest 
fluctuation  we  have  to  note  is  in  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin- 
opening  at  170  and  closing  at  160,  with  a downward  ten- 
dency. 

Thackeray  was  active : Sales  at  102£,  buyer’s  option. 
Steele  in  demand  ; quotations  at  126  to  128.  We  hear  of 
a large  sale,  six  months  paper,  at  131. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  (Gift- Book)  100  to  112.  Domestics  gen- 
erally rather  dull. 

Homes  of  American  Authors  fair  to  middling.  A few 
sales  at  00  to  02.  (Chiefly  by  manufacturers.) 

Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,  being  an  old  stock,  was 
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rather  heavy.  Closed,  however,  with  4ft  upward  ten* 
dency. 

Ticknor  and  Bancroft  steady ; purchased  generally  for 
investment. 

Addison  and  Swift  have  been  lively.  Shrewd  capital- 
ists are,  however,  cautious  about  large  investments  at 
present  prices. 

With  this  gratuitous  hint,  we  commend  the  matter 
to  those  more  immediately  concerned. 


A friend  in  the  South  drops  us  a line — as  we 
sum  up  what  we  can,  to  amuse  our  readers  of  every 
zone — 44  that  the  winter,  saving  an  overplus  of  rain, 
is  the  merest  bagatelle  of  a winter ; and  I am  writing 
by  an  open  window,  although  it  is  well  past  the 
middle  of  December.  The  boys,  black  and  white, 
are  playing  at  marbles  in  the  streets ; and  of  the 
night-time  are  throwing  off  all  manner  of  stray  fire- 
works, in  anticipation  of  the  coming  Christmas.  It 
is  rather  a funny  way,  you  may  think,  of  ushering 
in  the  great  festive  season  of  the  year : but  it  is  our 
way  of  proving  a youthful  light-heartedness  that  is 
earnest  to  make  itself  heard. 

“ By  the  way,”  he  continues, 44 1 can’t  say  wo  al- 
together relish  the  manner  in  which  4 Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin’  appears  to  be  making  its  way,  not  only  in 
England,  but  also,  by  last  advices,  upon  the  Conti- 
nent. I don’t  wish  you  at  all  to  think  that  wc  are 
insensible  to  such  literary  merit  as  certainly  belongs 
to  the  book ; but  it  is  natural  enough  surely,  that 
we,  tied  as  we  are  by  apparently  insoluble  ties  to 
an  institution  that  belongs  to  our  families,  and  hearths, 
and  childhood,  and  that  has  a sort  of  antiquity  which 
commands  reverence  almost,  in  the  persons  of  our 
old  household  servants,  should  look  a little  askance 
at  such  exhibition  of  it,  as  makes  us  play  the  mon- 
ster in  the  eyes  of  all  the  society  of  Europe. 

44 1 don’t  mean  to  enter  now  any  special  plea  in 
favor  of  the  system.  But  I want  you,  at  least,  and 
such  as  we  have  regard  for  in  your  whereabouts,  to 
believe  that  we  have  hearts  of  flesh,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world ; and  that  we  know  how  to  be  kind,  and 
careful,  and  considerate  toward  those  who,  by  the 
dispensation  of  Providence,  are  thrown  under  our 
hands  and  ownership. 

“ Pray,  what  can  I do  ? Here  are  some  thirty  or 
forty  poor  fellows  who  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  with  a 
fair  extent  of  ground  in  our  pleasant  pine  country. 
They  have  been  in  my  father’s  and  grandfather’s 
family  for  years.  They  arc  attached  not  only  to  the 
place,  but  to  myself  and  to  my  wife.  They  throng 
about  us  when  we  go  away,  to  bid  us  adieu ; and 
they  throng  about  us  when  we  come  back,  to  shout 
a most  cordial  welcome.  Even  4 Mamma,’  the  old 
nurse  of  the  family,  who  held  me  for  years  in  her 
arms,  and  John  and  Arthur  who  are  now  in  their 
graves,  scarce  forbears  to  kiss  me. 

44  They  all  work  well,  and  they  all  live  well ; and 
it  would  sadly  run  against  my  better  judgment  to 
make  sale  of  a single  one,  even  to  the  kindest  of 
masters.  I believe  sincerely  that  some  of  them  would 
rather  die  than  to  leave  me.  Yet  perhaps  some  peo- 
ple would  count  it  virtuous  in  me  to  sell  all  of  them, 
and  go  away  from  a country  where  this  old  ‘plague- 
spot’  is  lingering.  But  I can  not,  and  could  not  sat- 
isfy my  conscience  in  doing  this. 

44  What  then  can  I do  ? 

44  Nothing,  sir,  as  it  seems  to  me,  save  to  make 
them  as  happy  as  possible,  by  encouraging  system- 
atic habits  of  industry,  of  cleanliness,  and  correct 
moral  action.  To  tell  the  truth,  I am  hoping  very 
much  for  the  time,  when  a little  fuller  and  more 
complete  civilization  in  the  midst  of  our  pine  woods,  | 


Will  draw  very  many  people  of  the  North  to  a winter 
residence  under  our  balmy  atmosphere ; and  then, 
please  God,  when  we  talk  as  friends  about  common 
grievances,  over  a common  table,  we  may  hope  to 
lay  our  shoulders  together  in  a brotherly  way  for  the 
amendment  of  whatever  is  wrong  in  our  common 
country,  whether  it  be  Northward  or  Southward.” 


Washington,  the  papers  tell  us,  is  eTen  now 
filling  up  with  the  firstlings  of  that  tribe  of  office- 
seekers,  who  will  presently  overrun  the  capital. 
The  old  clerks  who  have  fattened  on  the  public 
granary,  winning  their  insecure  earnings  by  hard 
labor,  are  girding  themselves  up  for  a new  cast  upon 
the  tide  of  life.  It  is  at  best  a sorry  maintenance 
for  a man,  which,  at  the  longest,  can  barely  out- 
reach the  four  years  of  Presidential  life  ; and  which 
at  the  expiration  of  such  term  leaves  him,  with  mind 
and  hand  attuned  to  a clerkly  organization  that  he 
can  transplant  nowhere. 

Within  our  knowledge,  wo  can  recall  the  scant 
figure  of  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty,  who,  by  courtesy 
and  attention,  had  managed  to  retain  place  through 
three  successive  administrations — who  had  reared 
his  family  through  a dozen  of  years  upon  the  small 
income  belonging  to  his  post — saving  nothing,  and 
yielding  much  of  independence  in  his  endeavor  to 
retain  the  place  that  gave  bread  to  his  household  ; 
and,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  administration, 
when  his  head  was  white  with  labors,  and  his  hand 
and  brain  cramped  to  his  tread-mill  offices,  turned 
carelessly  adrift,  an  aimless  and  almost  hopeless 
wrreck  of  a man.  We  can  imagine  no  position  more 
disconsolate,  or  more  full  of  harassment ; and  we 
beg  those  concerned  in  the  ordering  of  such  matters, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  arrange  such  disposition  of  the 
metropolitan  clerkships,  pertaining  to  the  cabinets, 
as  shall  have  some  measure  of  permanence ; and 
not  invite  that  heedless  scrambling  for  place,  which 
breeds  unwise  expectation,  and  which  entails  de- 
sertion and  destitution. 


We  hear  latterly  of  a pretty  game  upon  the  vanity 
of  our  provincial  great  men,  which  has  greatly  amused 
us,  and  which  has  greatly  profited  the  projectors  of 
the  enterprise.  Vanity  is  a capital  mine  to  work; 
and  cautiously  drained,  and  dug  over,  it  will  yield 
equally  well  with  any  of  the  Sonora  or  Quartz- 
mining  companies. 

Mr.  A.  B.  (the  projector  in  question)  who  is 
largely  concerned  in  the  arts  of  mezzotint  and  line 
engraving,  writes  a most  pleasant  and  voluble  letter 
to  a buxom  country  gentleman  of  large  means,  stating 
in  most  delicate  formula,  that  he  has  conceived  the 
design  of  giving  to  the  world  a repertoire  of  the  lives 
and  likenesses  of  distinguished  Americans.  He 
dilates  upon  the  duty  such  individuals  owe  to  their 
country,  aud  their  kin,  and  their  children  ; their 
portraits  ought  to  be  handed  down  ; their  lives  ought 
to  be  snatched  from  obscurity.  In  this  view  he 
urges  their  compliance  with  his  request  to  forward 
a daguerreotype,  and  a well-written  biography  ; he 
has  applied  to  them  at  the  instigation  of  a distin- 
guished countryman  of  theirs ; he  hopes  that  no 
foolish  views  of  delicacy  will  prevent  their  com- 
pliance. 

Mr.  C.  D.  (the  gentleman  addressed  in  this  strain) 
becomes  happy — suddenly  happy ; happy  in  a way 
he  hardly  dares  mention  to  his  wife ; he  feels  his 
vanity  growing  by  ells  ; he  wakes  in  the  night  with 
the  pleasant  conviction  that  renown  has  lighted  on 
his  hearth  and  head.  He  meets  his  fellow  towns 
men  with  a patronizing  air;  anticipating  their  in 
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creased  regard  at  finding  him  enrolled  (as  he  thinks 
privately,  he  deserves  to  be)  with  distinguished 
Americans,  if  a member  of  Congress,  he  looks 
round  upon  his  brothers  of  the  benches  with  a com- 
placent smile ; thinking  that  in  time  they  may  pos- 
sibly work  up  to  his  standard. 

He  naturally  secures  the  writing  of  the  biography, 
and  dispatches  the  daguerreotype.  He  finds  him- 
self, however,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  weeks,  in  the 
acceptance  of  a memorandum  of  the  probable  cost 
of  the  engraving,  stating  that  the  expenses  of  the 
proposed  work  are  extravagantly  large,  and  hoping 
that  eighty  or  a hundred  dollars,  more  or  less,  will 
not  forbid  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  fulfill- 
ing an  obligation  which  he  owes  to  his  country  (if 
a bachelor),  or  to  his  posterity  (if  married). 

Now,  such  is  the  pleasant  buoyancy  of  most  rien’s 
vanity,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  eighty  or  a 
hundred  dollars  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a sort  of 
distinction,  at  once  modestly  acquired,  and  most 
popularly  and  publicly  recorded. 

The  consequence  is,  in  our  day,  that  we  are  en- 
joying a vast  galaxy  of  distinguished  men,  in  all 
the  chiaro-scuro  of  Sartain,  and  of  Sadd.  The  re- 
sult is  only  unfortunate,  as  calculated  to  perplex 
the  compilers  of  biographical  dictionaries  of  the 
next  generation.  It  surely  encourages  the  arts ; it 
promotes  warmth  of  feeling ; it  inspires  courage  ; 
and — we  are  happy  to  learn — that  it  proves  richly 
remunerative  to  the  projectors. 

We  are  ourselves  strongly  in  hopes  of  receiving 
a lithographed  letter  of  proposals  ; and  inasmuch  as 
we  hare  gratuitously  given  this  publicity  to  the  de- 
sign we  shall  expect  to  escape  at  “half-cost  of 
plate.”  As  a matter  of  gratification  to  our  children, 
we  should  feel  gratified  to  that  limit  of  expenditure. 


A*  for  French  affairs,  they  have  gone  on,  as  the 
‘Current  Events”  of  our  Table  will  tell  the  reader, 
most  swimmingly.  The  new  Emperor  has  put  on  his 
honors,  as  if  he  were  bom  to  them  ; and  that  happy 
French  people  has  slipped  into  the  livelihood  of  im- 
perial rule  as  gayly,  and  fondly,  and  quietly,  and 
(to  all  appearance)  as  lovingly  as  they  ever  slipped 
before  into  Kingship,  or  Republic,  or  Consulate,  or 
the  Rule  of  Red.  God  grant  them  patience,  and 
long-suffering  ; and  with  these,  a kindling  of  indi- 
vidual effort  and  manly  independence,  which,  when 
they  be  ripened  with  reading  and  with  thought,  will, 
we  trust,  bring  down  from  heaven  upon  their  strick- 
en and  thirsty  land  some  manna  of  Freedom,  and 
tome  dews  of  Christian  grace  ! 

Balls  and  theatric  shows  are  deadening  all  grum- 
bles of  malcontent,  and  the  throng  of  strangers  who 
fill  the  Boulevards  and  the  shops,  fill  up  the  tills  of 
the  Bourgeoisie , and  take  ofT  the  edge  of  tyranny, 
with  the  round  rim  of  the  tinkling  coin. 

As  with  us,  they  tell  us  that  the  rains  have  soak- 
ed the  city  and  the  country,  spoiling  the  last  of  the 
Southern  vintage,  and  making  the  Macadam  of  the 
Boulevards  a waste  of  mud. 

Among  the  new  things  which  have  amused  the 
new-born  imperialists,  has  been  the  story  of  an  Im- 
perial hunt  in  the  forests  of  Fontainebleau.  Nor 
must  the  untravclcd  reader  imagine  the  forest  to  be 
merely  a caged  park,  or  Boston  Common.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  lie  in  it ; and  the  boles  of  the  hoary 
sycamores,  and  lime-trees,  and  beeches,  would  show 
proudly  even  beside  the  most  gigantic  that  stretch 
their  shadows  upon  the  waters  of  Ontario.  More- 
over, they  stand  at  proud  intervals  apart,  as  you 
ride  through  the  noble  forest  glades,  and  the  wild 
grass  and  anemones  grow  abundantly,  giving  open 


and  ravishing  distances  to  the  eyes,  and  offering  fair 
riding  for  a cohort  of  hunters  geared  after  the  olden 
time. 

And  in  such  guise,  with  outriders  and  attendant 
ladies  in  green  velvet  riding-dresses  trimmed  with 
'gold,  and  with  hats  looped  up  with  golden-braid  and 
overhung  with  dark  ostrich  plumes,  Louis  Napoleon 
went  out  to  his  Imperial  hunting  f?te.  The  dresses 
of  the  cavaliers  were  in  full  keeping  with  what  we 
read  of  the  knights  of  a royal  household,  w'hen  the 
dastard  and  slobbering  Louis  XI.  rode  gayly  through 
the  same  forest  in  chase  of  the  w'ild-boar. 

The  new  Emperor  is  both  a better  shot  and  a bet- 
ter horseman  than  Louis  XI. ; and  they  tell  us  that 
he  surprised  even  the  best  equipped  men  of  his  com- 
pany. Good  shooting  tells  w'ell  in  France,  w'hether 
it  be  in  the  forest  or  the  street ; Louis  Napoleon  has 
found  his  account  in  it  before  in  the  street,  and  now 
he  has  balanced  the  account  in  the  forest. 

Akin  to  this  marching  up  of  the  old-time  manoeu- 
vres in  the  field,  w'e  may  record  the  fact  announced 
in  a blaze  by  the  Paris  modistes,  that  the  evening- 
dresses  of  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon’s  court  have 
been  revived,  both  to  the  sleeve  and  the  shortened 
waist.  Let  our  lady-readers  look  up  a portrait  of 
Josephine,  or  an  old  family -picture  painted  by  Wal- 
do at  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  and  they 
may  fancy  how  they  will  appear — pcrliaps  in  leas 
than  a year,  when  our  good  ladies  above  Bleecker- 
strect  shall  have  countenanced  the  Imperial  novelty, 
and  have  grown  as  stingy  of  waist  as  they  will  be 
generous  of  bosom. 

Noh  is  pleasant  story  wanting  in  these  imperial 
days  to  point  the  periods  of  our  favorite  Guinot. 
We  can  not  forbear  to  render  into  English  this  one, 
which  shows  a better  turn  of  French  sentiment  than 
we  are  in  the  w ay  of  recounting  : 

Monsieur  D and  wife  were  rich  to  luxuriance ; 

but  they  had  a daughter,  the  eldest,  in  whom  their 
pride  had  once  centred,  who,  by  a sad  dispensation 
of  Providence,  was  rendered  a cripple  for  life.  No 
marriage-ffite  and  no  gay  betrothment  lay  before  her 
desolate  and  widowed  maidenhood.  But  the  pa- 
rents, with  a tenderness  worthy  of  all  emulation, 
atoned  for  the  lack  of  wooers  by  the  constancy  and 
delicacy  of  their  devotion  ; and  as  her  age  drew  on 
to  majority,  they  determined  to  surprise  their  unfor- 
tunate child  wuth  such  show  of  splendor  and  such 
token  of  their  love  as  should  keep  the  smiles  upon 
her  pale  face,  and  lend  such  relief  as  friends  could 
lend  to  the  desolation  of  her  lot. 

A new  suite  of  apartments  wras  added  to  their 
rooms,  unknown  to  her,  and  furnished  with  the  rich- 
est of  Parisian  decorations.  New' jewels  w'ere  pur- 
chased and  displayed  upon  the  delicately-wrought 
toilet-tables  ; a new  portrait  of  her  pale  face,  done 
at  the  hands  of  the  most  distinguished  artist,  hung 
upon  the  wall  ; and  chairs  and  lounges,  rich  with 
brocade,  invited  to  repose  and  languor.  Garlands 
and  vases  of  orange  flowers  perfumed  the  air;  gifts 
from  scores  of  friends  were  scattered  around  ; and 
every  thing  bespoke  the  apparel  and  the  pleasures 
of  a bride. 

Upon  the  expected  birthday  all  the  dearest  friends 
of  the  poor  girl  were  invited  to  a fOte  ; and,  by  ma- 
gic, as  it  seemed,  the  new  apartments  were  thrown 
open  to  her  bewildered  gaze,  and  every  article  of 
luxury  was  blazoned  with  her  cipher. 

The  child  turned  inquiringly  to  her  parents,  and 
by  their  caresses  was  taught  that  this  was  her  bridal 
I day  ; since  now  she  was  wedded  anew,  by  all  these 
I tokens,  to  her  father’s  and  her  mother’s  love,  which 
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would  watch  over  her  in  the  new  and  brilliant  home 
always.  Herey  too,  she  could  invite,  when  and  as 
she  chose,  the  friends  of  her  girlhood  : and  if  fate 
had  made  her  lot  one  of  maidenly  retirement,  it  was 
yet  quickened  with  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  and 
the  better  wealth  of  parental  tenderness. 

Say  what  we  will  of  the  French,  there  is  very 
much  in  their  domestic  relations  to  be  zealously 
admired.  Not  any  where  in  the  wide  world  does  a 
son  so  cling  to  the  father,  or  the  father  to  the  son. 


(gbitnr'B  Snnntr. 

In  resuming  our  “ Drawer,”  let  us  say  a word  or 
two  in  explanation  of  what  is  intended  to  be,  and 
what  has  heretofore  been,  its  character.  And  we  ad- 


dress ourselves  more  particularly  to  the  very  many 
thousands  who  most  probably  have  not  seen  the 
opening  Number,  which  set  forth  what  it  purported 
to  be. 

“ Thk  Drawer,”  then,  is  a place  into  which  has 
fallen,  from  year  to  year,  and  month  to  month,  for  a 
very  long  time  past,  such  things,  in  prose  or  verse, 
anecdote  or  incident,  wit  or  sober  thought,  fun  or 
pathos  ; some  old,  some  new,  but  all  placed  there  be- 
cause it  was  deemed  that  there  w'as  something  in  each 
deposit,  selected  or  original,  that  would  reward  pe- 
rusal. A thing  may  be  so  old  that  it  shall  be  new  to 
one  in  a hundred  at  the  present  day ; and  all  w'ill 
agree  that  a good  old  thing  is  better  than  a poor  new 
one. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  our  great  cloud  of  new 
subscribers,  touching  this  particular  department  of 
our  Magazine,  we  enter  upon  the  new  year  that  has 
just  commenced  with  the  desire  and  the  intention  to 
satisfy  ail  reasonable  minds  with  our  unpretending 
Salmagundi. 


In  the  way  of  a 44  coolness”  that  may  be  said  to  be 
fairly  “ iced,”  we  know  of  nothing  more  striking  than 
the  following  passages  of  a letter  from  a 44  gentleman” 
to  his  tailor,  in  reply  to  an  epistle  asking  him  for 
44  the  amount  of  his  bill 

44  Mr.  Stitchington — Is  it  indeed  five  years  that 
I have  4 graced  your  books  V How  fleet  is  life  ! It 
scarcely  appeared  to  me  as  many  months.  Although 
I have  never  given  you  a note  for  the  amount,  how 
have  the  years  passed  by ! You  will  guess  my  mean- 
ing, when  I assure  you  it  is  a theory  of  mine  that  the 
44  wings  of  time”  are  no  other  than  two  large  notes, 
duly  drawn  and  accepted.  With  these  he  brings  his 
three,  six,  or  nine  months  into  as  many  weeks.  He 
is  continually  wasting  the  sand  from  his  glass,  drying 
the  wet  ink  of  promissory  notes.  But  let  me  not 
moralize. 

44  You  4 want  money,’  you  say,  Mr.  Stitchington. 
As  I am  in  the  like  predicament,  you  are  in  a capital 
condition  to  sympathize  with  me.  You  say  4 you 
never  recollect  so  bad  a season  as  the  present.’  Of 
course  not : no  tailor  ever  did.  The  present  season 
is  invariably  the  worst  of  the  lot,  no  matter  how  bad 
the  others  may  have  been.  It  says  much  for  the 
moral  and  physical  strength  of  tailors,  to  sec  them 
still  flourishing  on  from  worse  to  worse  : they  really 
seem,  like  church-yard  grass,  to  grow  fat  and  rank 
upon  decay. 

44  You  touchingly  observe,  4 that  present  profits  do 
not  pay  for  taking  down  the  shutters.*  My  good  sir, 
then  why  proceed  in  a ruinous  expense?  In  the 
name  of  prudence,  why  not  keep  them  constantly  up  ? 

44  You  say  4 you  never  press  a gentleman.’  Now, 
in  familiar  phrase,  we  never  4 press  a lemon  ;*  but 


then  we  squeeze  it  most  inexorably.  That  men 
should  go  into  bankruptcy,  yet  live  and  laugh  after 
ward,  is  a great  proof  of  the  advancing  philosophy  of 
our  times.  A Roman  tailor,  incapable  of  meeting 
his  debts,  would,  heathen-like,  have  fallen  upon  his 

own  needle,  or  hung  himself. 

44  P.S.  My  humanity  suggests  this  advice  to  you  : 
Don’t  go  to  any  law  expenses,  as  your  letter  found 
me  making  up  my  schedule.  An  odd  coincidence — 
I had  just  popped  down  your  name  as  your  letter 
arrived !” 


An  early  temperance  reformer,  when  tne  great 
subject  of  temperance  began  first  to  occupy  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  the  community,  spoke  in  this  odd 
and  amusing  way  of  the  effect  of  rum  upon  the 44  ideas 
of  professional  men,  newspaper  editors,  poets,  and 
the  like 

44  You  pour  rum  in  among  your  ideas,  and  the  way 
they  hurry  out  then  is  similar  to  hornets  with  their 
nest  a-fire.  But  I tell  you,  my  friends,  it  kills  them 
all  off  in  time.  These  little  mental  children  won’t 
stand  liquor,  any  how*  you  can  arrange  it.  They  are 
too  delicate  to  bear  it.  Being  naturally  spiritual  and 
spirited,  they  don’t  want  any  spirituous  stimulant  to 
excite  them.  After  a few  sprees,  they  sicken,  droop, 
and  die ; and  as  for  trying  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  freshness,  life,  and  vigor,  by  enlarging  the 
dram,  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  resuscitate  a 
dead  language  with  a vial  of  smelling-salts  !” 

Now  this  may  not  be  as  profoundly  argumentative 
as  many  a speaker  would  have  been,  but  upon  the 
minds  of  many  hearers,  whose  attention  its  very 
oddity  would  arrest,  it  might  not  have  proved  44  of 
none  effect.” 


The  quaint  Chinese  letters,  quoted  in  the  De- 
cember Number,  as  having  been  addressed  to  Dr. 
J.  H.  Bradford,  as  tokens  of  gratitude  for  having 
restored  the  writer  to  sight,  that  gentleman  informs 
us  by  letter,  from  Westchester  (Penn.),  are  4*  justly 
due  to  his  friend,  Mr.  T.  R.  Cooledge,  a native  of 
England,  and  in  1833  surgeon  of  the  British  factory 
in  China.”  The  letter  of  Dr.  Bradford  is  accompa- 
nied by  a pamphlet,  written  by  Sir  Andrew  Young- 
stead,  the  last  chief  of  the  Swedish  Company  in 
China,  detailing  the  origin  of  that  system  of  gratu- 
itous treatment  of  the  diseases  of  China  by  foreign- 
ers, which  has  since  been  so  successfully  carried 
out  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  and  other  missionaries 
to  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  pamphlet  alluded  te 
we  had  never  before  seen  ; and  in  the  paragraph 
from  an  old  paper,  from  which  the  44  Drawer”  pas- 
sage was  quoted,  Dr.  Bradford’s  name  alone  was 
mentioned.  We  make  the  correction  with  pleasure. 


A Correspondent  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  sends  us  an  epitaph,  which  he  declares  to  be 
veritable,  and  which  he  thinks  quite  as  striking  as 
those  in  the  44  Drawer”  for  December.  It  runs  thus  : 
44  Sally  Thomas  is  here,  and  that's  enough : 

The  candle  is  out— also  the  snuff; 

Her  soul's  with  God,  you  need  not  fear — 

And  what  remains  is  interred  here.” 


There  was  some  unconscious  wit  and  a deal  of 
childish  philosophy,  in  the  reply  which  a little  girl 
(a  pretty,  bright  child,  not  quite  four  years  old) 
made  to  hei  fatner  She  was  annoyed  at  some  old 
shoes,  which  she  was  anxious  should  l-e  replaced 
by  now'  ones,  and  was  venting  her  indignation  in 
rather  a more  boisterous  manner  than  her  father 
thought  proper. 
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“ What’s  the  matter,  there,  Cora  T have  you  got 
a jur 

“ No,  papa — they  don’t  fit  me  at  all,”  said  she. 
And  then  she  enumerated  all  the  faults  of  the  shoes 
in  set  terms  ; and  reached  the  climax  thus  : 44  They 
are  the  meanest  shoes  I ever  saw ; why,  they  won’t 
even  squeak  when  1 walk  out !” 

Some  years  ago,  the  Yankee  schooner,  44  Sally 
Ann,”  under  command  of  one  Captain  Spooner,  was 
beating  up  the  Connecticut  River.  Mr.  Comstock, 
the  mate,  was  at  his  station  forward.  According  to 
Ais  notion  of  things,  the  schooner  was  geting  a little 
too  near  to  certain  44  Hats,”  which  lay  along  the  lar- 
board shore.  So  aft  he  goes  to  the  Captain,  and 
with  his  hat  cocked  on  one  side,  says : 

44  Cap’n  Spooner,  you’re  gettin’  leetle  too  close  to 
them  flats  : hadn’t  you  better  go  abeout  ?” 

To  which  Captain  Spooner  replied  : 

44  Mr.  Comstock,  jest  you  go  for’ard  and  ’tend  to 
your  part  of  the  skuner,  and  i’ll  ’tend  to  mine  !” 

Mr.  Comstock  went  44  for’ard”  in  high  dudgeon, 
and  hallooed  out : 

44  Boys,  see  that  ’are  mud-hook  all  clear  for  lettin* 
go!” 

44  Ay,  ay,  sir — all  clear  !” 

44  Let  go  then  !’*  said  he. 

Down  went  the  anchor,  out  rattled  the  chain,  and 
like  a flash  the  44  Sally-Ann”  came  luffing  into  the 
wind  and  then  brought  up  all  standing. 

Mr.  Comstock  walked  aft,  and  touching  his  hat 
very  cavalierly,  said : 

44  Well,  Cap’n,  my  part  of  the  skuner  is  to-an- 
chor!” 


These  is  a natural  and  just  exception  taken 
against  the  use  of  terras,  too  common  with  Amer- 
ican biographers,  in  the  remarks  which  follow  : 

44  4 Bom  of  Poor  but  Honest  Parents  /’ 

44  Whenever  I read  the  above  words  as  the  intro- 
duction of  a biography,  1 pronounce  the  author  lack- 
ing in  good  common  sense,  as  well  as  politeness. 
Just  as  if  the  parents  must  especially  be  exempt 
from  dishonesty.  Just  as  if  it  were  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader  that,  although  the  parents  were 
poor,  they  had  the  exceptional  and  unusual  merit, 
worthy  of  particular  notation,  that  they  were  hon- 
est ! 

“This  is  one  of  the  occasional  libels  upon  the 
poor.  Nothing  but  a purse-proud  and  money-honor- 
ing intellect  would  be  guilty  of  such  nonsense.  It 
would  answer  when  the  reading  of  the  world  was 
confined  to  the  rich.  But  when  the  poor,  as  well  as 
the  wealthy,  constitute  a large  proportion  of  the 
readers,  it  is  a direct  insult,  as  well  as  a miserable 
falsehood.  Who  does  not  know  that  there  is  as 
much  dishonesty  among  the  higher  classes  as  the 
lower  ? Who  does  not  know  that  a community  made 
up  mainly  of  the  hard  sons  of  toil,  and  gentle  daugh- 
ters of  industry,  is  quite  as  honest,  as  virtuous,  ns 
manly,  as  lovely,  and  as  noble  as  the  scions  of 
bloated  wealth,  or  the  boasters  of  a noble  heritage 
of  name  and  blood  ? 

44  How  would  it  appear  to  the  rich,  if  a writer 
should  speak  of  his  hero  as  having  been  4 bom  of 
rich  but  honest  parents?’  It  would  certainly  be 
quite  as  near  the  point  as  the  converse.” 


Every  body — at  least,  every  American — has 
beard  of  Lorenzo  Dow  ; the  eccentric  wandering 
preacher,  who,  while  living,  traveled  on  foot  over 
almost  every  State  and  Territory  in  this  vast  repub- 
lic ; fording  rivers,  sleeping  in  the  forests,  in  perils 


often,  but  always  at  the  places  where  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  address  the  people,  though  his  appoint- 
ment had  been  made,  perhaps,  a year  or  more  be- 
fore. A great  number  of  anecdotes  are  related  of 
him,  which  are  familiar  to  most  readers  ; but  the 
following,  a passage  from  one  of  his  odds-and-ends 
sermons,  it  is  believed,  is  less  known  to  the  public. 
At  any  rate,  the  lesson  which  it  inculcates  is  well 
worth  heeding,  at  a period  when  there  is  so  much 
44  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.”  Nothing  could 
more  forcibly  illustrate  the  folly  of  family  disagree- 
ments, and  the  fact  that  violent  quarrels  are  fre- 
quently the  effect  of  passionate  and  unyielding  tem- 
pers, excited  by  incidents  of  the  most  trivial  nature 

44 1 knew,”  said  Lorenzo,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
his  strangely -compounded  discourses,  44  an  exceed- 
ingly happy  and  affectionate  young  couple,  who  had 
but  recently  commenced  house-keeping  in  all  the 
luxury  of  newly-wedded  love  and  elegant  plenty. 

44  As  they  sat  one  evening  in  their  parlor,  exchang- 
ing the  little  tender  nothings  of  reciprocal  affection, 
a sleek  little  mouse  ran  across  the  room. 

44  4 My  dear,’  cxied  the  lady,  4 did  you  see  that 
mouse  V 

44  4 Yes,  I saw  it,  my  dear;  but  it  w'as  a rat.’ 

44  4 Oh,  no,  love,’  said  the  wife,  4 it  was  certainly 
a mouse.* 

44  4 Madam,  I tell  you  that  it  was  a rat  !'  replied  the 
husband,  sternly. 

44  4 It  was  a mouse  /’  reiterated  the  lady  : 4 1 saw  it 
very  distinctly.  I think  I should  know  what  I 
see!' 

44  4 1 saw  it  also,  madam ; and  my  eyes  are  as  good 
as  yours.' 

44  4 Your  eyes  may  be  as  good,  sir ; but  your  judg 
merit  is  not !’  retorted  the  lady. 

44  And  so,”  continued  Lorenzo, 44  the  quarrel  went 
on,  until  they  so  incensed  each  other  that  neither 
spoke  to  the  other  for  a week.  At  length,  tired  of 
glooming  away  the  hours,  they  became  reconciled ; 
and  one  evening,  soon  afterward,  as  they  sat  chat- 
ting and  toying  together,  and  expressing  for  each 
other  unbounded  affection,  the  wife  casually  re- 
marked : 

44  4 How  foolish  it  was  in  us  to  quarrel  so  about  a 
little  mouse  !* 

44  4 Mouse  ? my  dear : you  mean  a rat  !*  exclaimed 
the  husband. 

44  4 No  ; when  I say  mouse,  I mean  a mouse  !’  re- 
plies the  wife ; and  thus  the  quarrel  was  renewed, 
and  a second  breach  of  domestic  peace  was  the  con- 
sequence.” 

What  a lesson  to  the  quarrelsome  is  this  ill-judged 
contest  about  a matter  of  not  the  slightest  conse- 
quence ! 

A Correspondent  to  the  Drawer,  residing  in  a 
flourishing  village  in  Central  New  York,  mentions 
an  amusing  circumstance  that  seems  worth  record- 
ing. The  lad’s  father  had  become  somewhat  ad- 
dicted to  44  imbibing”  rather  too  freely ; and  when 
his  son  came  home  one  evening  he  was  asked  by  his 
mother  if  he  had  seen  his  father. 

“Yes,  mother,  I saw  him  at  the House,” 

naming  one  of  the  principal  hotels  of  the  place. 

44  What  was  he  doing  there  ?”  asked  the  mother. 

44  Well,”  said  the  little  boy, 44 1 don’t  know  exactly ; 
but  I guess  he  was  taking  a 4 dissolving  view’  of  a 
lump  of  sugar  in  the  bottom  of  a tumbler !” 

44  This  incident,”  adds  our  informant,  44  was  told 
to  his  father  on  his  return  home  that  night ; and  it  so 
affected  him,  that  he  has  been  a strenuous  advocate 
of  the  4 Maine  Temperance  Law’  ever  since.” 
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The  same  correspondent  gives  the  following  legal 
“ incident,”  as  occurring  at  the  same  place,  before 
an  eccentric  but  honest  and  upright  judge : 

“ During  a protracted  trial  which  elicited  a good 
deal  of  feeling,  Mr.  R , one  of  the  counsel  en- 

gaged (somewhat  intoxicated),  in  response  to  an  un- 
generous allusion  of  the  44  opposite  counsel”  to  his 
condition,  caught  up  an  ink -stand  and  hurled  it  at 
the  opposer’s  head.  The  Court  immediately  com- 
mitted the  belligerent  Blackstone  for  a contempt, 
and  imposed  a fine  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  R (in  explanation). — 44  If  the  Court  please, 

I confess  myself  guilty  of  a gross  breach  of  decorum 
but  I hope — 

The  Judge  (interrupting).— 41  Thus  far,  sir,  the 
Court  agrees  with  you  cheerfully ; but  your  remorse 
comes  too  late,  for  you  stand  convicted  of  a contempt 
of  court. 

Mr.  R (meekly). — 44  I hope  the  Court  will 

spare  me  the  disgrace  of  a fine,  for  I was  under  the 
influence  of ” 

The  Judge  (impetuously). — 44  Sit  down,  sir ; you 
are  already  fined.” 

Mr.  R (persistingly). — “I  was,  as  I said, 

under  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  and  I think  that 
ciroum — ” 

The  Judge  (indignantly). — 44  Sit  down,  sir!  Does 
the  counsel  consider  this  Court  a mere  quack-doctor , 
who  does  not  know  what  ails  a lawyer,  without  see- 
ing hi*  tongue  /” 

The  convulsion  of  laughter  which  followed  con- 
vinced the  Judge  that  he  had  been  indulging  in  re- 
partee. 


Th*  following  anecdote  is  said  to  be  44  founded.” 
It  is  certainly  too  good  to  be  lost : 

44  A few  miles  below  Poughkeepsie  there  lived 
some  years  ago,  if  he  does  not  now  live  there,  a very 
worthy  clergyman,  but  very  short  in  stature.  On  a 
certain  Sunday,  about  eight  years  ago,  this  clergy- 
man was  invited  by  the  pastor  of  a church  in  that 
village  to  44  fill  his  pulpit”  for  the  day.  The  invita- 
tion was  accepted ; and  Sunday  morning  saw  Mr. 
in  the  pulpit. 

44  Now  it  happened  that  the  pulpit  was  a very  high 
one,  and  accordingly  nearly  hid  the  poor  clergyman 
from  view.  However,  the  congregation,  out  of  re- 
spect, managed  to  keep  their  countenances,  and 
seemed  religiously  anxious  for  the  text. 

44  They  were  not  obliged  to  wait  long ; for  a nose 
and  two  little  eyes  suddenly  appeared  over  the  top 
of  the  pulpit,  and  a small  piping  voice  proclaimed  in 
nasal  tones  the  text : 

44  4 Be  of  good  cheer : It  i*  I ! Be  not  afraid  P 

44  A general  smile  pervaded  the  whole  church  at 
this  announcement ; and  the  clergyman  himself  be- 
came confused,  and  4 turned  all  sorts  of  colors.’  It 
was  a long  time  before  he  could  proceed  with  his 
sermon,  so  abruptly  broken  off.” 


When  Mr.  Quincy  was  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  this  good  joke  was  related  of  him  in  a South- 
Boston  print : 

A Mr.  Evans,  who  had  a contract  with  the  city  for 
filling  up  “the  Flats”  on  the  “Neck,”  invited  the 
city  government  to  examine  his  road  and  his  famous 
digging-machine.  After  satisfying  their  curiosity, 
and  admiring  the  wonderful  machine,  their  attention 
was  called  to  a splendid  cold  collation,  prepared  by 
the  contractor  for  their  entertainment,  near  the  scene 
of  his  digging  operations. 

Mr.  Quincy  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  very 
gravely  observed — 


44  Gentlemen,  your  attention  is  requested  to  this 
new  machine  which  Mr.  Evans  has  invented  for 
JUUng  the  Flat $ of  the  City  /” 

The  44  filling”  process  immediately  commenced. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OUR  DRAWER. 

The  following  curious  effect  of  the  combination 
of  figures  has  been  sent  to  us  by  a friend  in  Paris, 
who  states  that  it  has  been  extensively  circulated  in 
that  capital.  We  have  not  yet  seen  it  in  print  here. 

The  votes  upon  the  Presidency  of  Louis  N apoleon 
were : 

la  favor.  1b  opposition. 

7JW3fM3Ml 

Place  the  above  in  front  of  a mirror,  so  that  the  re- 
flection of  it  may  be  visible.  This  reflection  will 
read,  44  III  Empereur ” — Third  Emperor.  Louis 
Napoleon  affects  hereditary  superstition,  and  it  is 
stated  that  this  singular  coincidence  confirmed  him 
in  the  belief  which  he  has  always  entertained  of  the 
exalted  destiny  for  which  Providence  reserved  him. 


In  the  year  1848,  we  were  traveling  in  France, 
shortly  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  and 
when 44  Libertd,  Egalit6,  et  Fraternity,”  were  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  On  our  way  to  Paris,  we  happened 
to  be  thinking  of  how  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten upon  the  subject  of  Equality,  and  we  began  to 
look  around  us  in  order  to  verify  certain  suspicions 
which  we  skeptically  entertained  upon  the  subject. 

There  were  five  of  us  in  what  is  called  the  44  in- 
terieur,”  or  middle  compartment  of  the  Diligence  ; 
and  we  remarked  with  what  pertinacity  those  who 
had  come  the  first  and  got  possession  of  the  four 
comers  insisted  upon  their  rights,  being  thus  en- 
abled to  travel  with  more  comfort  and  less  fatigue ; 
and  even  between  these  privileged  individuals  it  was 
to  be  remarked  that  those  who  had  the  front  seats 
would  never  have  consented  to  yield  them  to  the 
other  two  who  rode  backward. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  one  who  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  equality  except  ourselves,  who  happen- 
ed to  have  the  worst  seat  of  all ; those  who  rode 
backward  would  voluntarily  have  accepted  the  doc- 
trine so  far  as  those  who  had  the  best  comers  were 
concerned,  but  by  no  means  as  regarded  us  ; we,  in- 
deed, would  gladly  have  consented  to  occupy  a place 
as  good  as  theirs ; but  should  certainly  have  refused 
a seat  in  the 44  rotonde”  behind  ; in  which  eight  trav- 
elers were  packed  like  sheep,  and  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  had  no  objections  to  be  as  well  off 
as  we  were. 

About  midnight  we  stopped  for  refreshments.  We 
all  of  us  remarked  that  the  travelers  in  the  4*  coupd” 
in  front,  seated  themselves  at  table  at  a considerable 
distance  from  us  with  a sort  of  disdain ; their  airs 
appeared  to  us  perfectly  ridiculous  ; while  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  we  treated  the  44  rotonde”  people 
just  as  the  44  coup^”  people  treated  us. 

We  resumed  our  journey,  and  every  body  prepared 
for  a nap.  About  an  hour  later,  the  Diligence  stop- 
ped, and  the  conductor  opened  the  door  for  a new 
comer ; it  turned  out  to  bo  a lady.  All  of  one  ac- 
cord began  to  remove  the  handkerchiefs  with  which 
they  had  covered  their  heads  for  the  night ; in  a 
word,  each  w'as  anxious  to  neglect  nothing  which 
might  show  off  his  natural  advantages,  and  eclipse 
his  companion  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  comer. 

Our  companion  was  pretty — she  might  have  di« 
pensed  with  beauty  ; for,  in  traveling,  all  women  are 
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pretty;  the  seemed  to  be  very  reserved;  she  An- 
swered politely  a few  civil  questions,  but  with  suf- 
ficient coldness  to  indicate  that  Bhe  was  not  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  conversation.  The  men  then 
began  to  talk  together  among  themselves — not  for  the 
purpose  of  talking,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being 
heard  by  her — each  endeavoring  to  make  the  other 
play  second  fiddle,  and  be  a sort  of  confidant  in  a 
classical  tragedy,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  make  a 
more  brilliant  exhibition  of  himself. 

One  drew  out  a very  handsome  gold  watch. 

Another  said,  44  I got  to  the  office  too  late,  and 
I was  consequently  unable  to  get  a place  in  the 
* coupe.’  ” 

44  Sir,”  said  a third,  44  Mr.  So-and-so,  formerly  a 
peer  of  France,  said  to  me  the  other  day — ” 

44  Do  you  know,”  rejoined  the  first,  44  if  Dumas 
has  returned;  he  must  be  out  of  all  patience 
with  me  ; it  is  an  age  since  1 have  been  to  see  him.” 

“ This  is  what  1 call  a road.  Last  year  1 was 
posting  in  Switzerland ; it  was  impossible  to  get  on 
more  than  six  miles  an  hour,  notwithstanding  my 
liberality  to  the  postillions.  1 hope  to  find  my  car- 
riage waiting  for  me  when  I arrive  1 have  inform- 
ed my  servant  of  my  expected  return,”  &c.,  &c. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  could  not  help  feeling,  when 
we  probed  the  matter  thoroughly,  that  the  majestic 
silence  in  which  we  enveloped  ourselves  was  only 
another  means  of  acting  the  same  part  which  our 
companions  did  ; and  that  we  had  a secret  hope  that 
the  lady  could  not  fail  to  observe  how  much  non- 
sense we  refrained  from  talking. 

We  stopped  to  change  horses.  Several  beggars 
surrounded  the  carriage. 

44  Kind  sir,”  said  one,  44  one  of  my  hands  is  crip- 
pled.” 

44  Both  of  mine,”  said  another. 

44  And  1 affi  epileptic,”  said  a third. 

44  He  is  not  so  epileptic  as  I am,”  resumed  the  first. 

The  horses  started  off  on  a gallop,  and  we  said, 
mentally  to  ourselves,  “ These  fellows  repudiate 
equality  even  in  their  infirmities.” 

We  shall  tell  you  presently  what  were  our  reflec- 
tions during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

Wc  once  had  at  Paris  a negro  servant,  w'ho  was 
continually  complaining  that  he  had  more  to  do  than 
he  could  attend  to,  although  there  was  little  enough. 
One  day,  worn  out  with  his  Jeremiads,  we  said  to 
him,  and  we  thought  in  the  most  epigrammatic  way 
in  the  world : 

44  Well,  then,  engage  a servant.” 

Two  day*  after  this,  he  said  to  us,  44  Sir,  I have 
done  as  you  directed  me.” 


44  Done  wbat  ?”  we  asked,  for  we  had  forgotten 
our  joke. 

44  i mean  the  servant,  which  you  told  me  to  en- 
gage” 

We  were  caught,  and  we  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 

We  answered  that  it  was  all  right— and  that  very 
day  Pompcy’s  servant  entered  upon  his  duties.  At 
the  expiration  of  a week,  we  had  become  quite  ac- 
customed to  the  new  state  of  things  : — and  when  we 
said  : 44  Pompey  send  your  servant  w ith  this  letter,” 
we  meant  no  joke  and  he  understood  none.  As  to 
him,  he  was  as  grave  and  serious  as  a monkey. 
There  was  one  thing  in  their  relations  which  amused 
us  vastly — we  mean  the  extreme  severity  with  which 
the  negro  treated  his  servant.  We  were  often  obliged 
to  intercede  for  the  poor  white — and  then  Pompey 
w ould  say  : 44  Sir,  if  you  will  listen  to  him,  he  will  do 
nothing  ; he  is  dreadfully  lazy.”  Pompey,  however, 
had  managed  to  turn  over  to  him  all  his  ow  n duties.  It 
was  the  white  man  who  blacked  our  boots,  and  Pom- 
pey’s  too  sometimes.  We  would  say  to  Pompey 
44  Your  servant  has  blacked  our  boots  very  badly— 
he  has  been  out  too  long — and  then  Pompey  would 
go  down  to  the  kitchen  and  make  a tremendous  row. 

One  day  we  rang  for  Pompey,  and  said  to  him : 
44  Let  your  servant  carry  this  letter  to  such  and  such 
a place.” 

44  Sir,”  answ  ered  Pompey,  44 1 w ill  take  it  myself.” 

44  Why  so  ?”  asked  we. 

44  Because,  Sir,  1 discharged  him  this  morning.” 

44  The  deuce  you  did ! Have  you  got  another  ?” 

44  No,  Sir,  he  occasioned  me  too  much  trouble.  1 
prefer  to  dispense  with  one  for  the  future.” 

And  these  were  our  thoughts  in  the  Diligence  : If 
we  wish  to  mount  the  ladder  upon  which  those  with 
whom  we  claim  equality  are  standing,  it  is  not  that 
we  may  be  side  by  side  with  them,  but  that  we  may 
push  them  off  and  tumble  them  down  to  the  round 
below,  upon  which  we  were  standing  before. 

Equality  can  no  more  exist  in  positions  and  for- 
tunes, than  it  exists  in  strength  of  body  or  power  of 
mind.  So  then,  men  of  France,  thought  we,  there 
is  nothing  more  stupid  than  to  be  killed  for  the  sake 
of  equality,  or  more  ferocious  than  to  kill  others 
upon  the  same  pretext — for  equality  does  not  exist, 
and  could  not  exist — and  if  it  did  exist,  you  would 
not  have  it  at  any  price.  It  is  dangerous  to  give 
honorable  names  to  ignoble  passions,  or  to  permit 
those  to  give  them  who  expect  to  profit  thereby : — 
jealousy  and  envy  would  never  dare  to  show  their 
heads  under  their  own  name — the  name  of  equality 
makes  all  right. 


litttarq  juntas. 


Ticknor  and  Co.  have  published  a new  collection 
of  Poems , by  Charles  Maceay,  under  the  fantastic 
title  of  Voices  from  the  Mountains  and  the  Crowd . 
Such  affected  appellations  always  arouse  a suspicion 
of  clap-trap.  Why  not  call  the  volume  44  Poems,” 
without  further  ado ; and  let  the  reader  find  out  for 
himself  what  kind  of  tongue  is  speaking  to  him?  Mr. 
Mackay  has  really  too  much  poetical  merit  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  such  artifices.  He  is  certainly  not  one  of 
the  44  bards  sublime,”  w'ho  soar  too  high  for  a quiet 
winter  evening  by  the  fireside  ; nor  does  he  exhibit 
any  startling  originality  of  fancy,  or  painful  depth 
if  thought;  but  his  verses  are  marked  l.y  a trem  of 


cheerful  humanity,  a sincere  lore  of  nature,  warm 
domestic  sympathies,  and  occasionally  great  beauty 
of  expression.  With  no  claims  to  the  character  of  a 
great  English  poet,  he  is  evidently  a most  excellent 
man  and  a pleasing  writer,  and  we  are  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  he  should  be  a favorite  with  the  people, 
who  will  always  forgive  to  sincere  and  genuine  na- 
ture the  absence  of  high  genius  or  consummate  art. 
The  poems  in  this  collection  are  now  brought  to- 
gether for  the  first  time.  They  include  three  small 
volumes  published  in  England  at  intervals  between 
1846  and  1851. 

A Sew  French  Dictionary , by  Professor  A.  <J. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


C allot,  has  been  published,  in  a large  and  hand-  | 
some  octavo,  by  C.  G.  Henderson  and  Co.,  Philadel-  | 
phia.  It  is  printed  on  excellent  paper  and  clear  type,  j 
making  it  easy  of  consultation  even  to  the  midnight  [ 
student,  without  ruining  the  eyes.  The  vocabulary 
is  sufficiently  copious,  including  not  only  all  words 
in  common  use,  but  those  relating  to  science  and  the 
arte — the  definitions  are  appropriate  and  compre- 
hensive— and  the  principles  of  French  pronunciation 
are  lucidly  explained  and  indicated,  in  a brief  and 
simple  manner,  in  the  body  of  the  wrork.  In  the  va- 
riety of  modem  French  dictionaries,  which  are  so 
much  in  advance  of  the  old  standards,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  present  work  will  justify  its  claims  to 

an  eminent  rank. The  same  publishers  have 

issued  new  editions  of  JEsop,  in  Rhyme  ; and  the 
Moral  and  Popular  Tales  of  Miss  Edgeworth. 

A popular  treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Geology , by 
Professors  Alonzo  Gray  and  C.  B.  Adams, has  been 
issued  from  the  press  of  Harper  and  Brothers.  It  em- 
braces not  only  the  usual  details  of  the  science,  but 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  antiquity  of  the  earth, 
and  the  connection  of  Geology  with  Natural  Theol- 
ogy and  Revealed  Religion.  For  clearness  of  state- 
ment, scientific  precision  and  accuracy,  and  fullness 
of  illustration,  this  volume  compares  favorably  with 
any  elementary  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

J.  Murphy  and  Co.  have  published  an  edition  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman’s  Lectures  on  the  Real  Presence , 
in  which  the  leading  views  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  that  subject  are  fully  explained  and  defended. 
The  volume  is  embellished  with  a mezzotint  por- 
trait of  His  Eminence. 

The  Finland  Family , by  Mrs.  Susan  Peyton 
Cornwall  (published  by  M.  W.  Dodd).  An  orig- 
inal story  of  a religious  cast,  designed  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  practical  piety,  by  an  exhibition 
of  its  influence  amid  the  daily  duties  and  incidents 
of  life.  At  the  same  time  it  administers  a wholesome 
rebuke  to  numerous  prevailing  forms  of  superstition. 
The  narrative  is  lively  and  readable,  and  the  moral 
tone  of  the  volume  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Rodolphus  is  the  title  of  another  of  the  Franconia 
Stories — the  popular  juvenile  serial  by  Jacob  Ab- 
bott. It  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  capri- 
cious indulgence  of  the  parent  often  leads  to  the  ruin 
of  the  child.  Like  the  preceding  stories,  it  abounds 
with  incidents  of  a highly  attractive  character,  giving 
a fresh  proof  of  the  fertile  ingenuity  of  the  author,  in 
clothing  moral  truth  in  a winning  costume.  (Harper 
and  Brothers.) 

The  extraordinary  success  of  Rev.  Dr.  Todd’s 
Lectures  to  Children , has  called  forth  a new  and  en- 
larged edition,  published  at  Northampton,  by  Hopkins 
and  Co.,  and  illustrated  with  a number  of  spirited 
engravings,  from  designs  by  Darley  and  other  Amer- 
ican artists.  The  charm  of  this  work  consists  in  its 
picturesque  brightness  of  language,  the  aptness  and 
vivacity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  transparent  clear- 
ness with  which  it  brings  home  religious  ideas  to  the 
juvenile  heart.  It  has  already  passed  through  an  in- 
credible number  of  editions — is  known  to  children 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken — and  has 
been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  What  author  could  wish  for  a more 
beautiful  fame  ? 

Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields  have  published  two  ad- 
ditional volumes  of  their  neat  library  edition  of  De 
Quincey’s  Writings,  containing  Narrative  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Papers.  The  pieces  are  of  more  general 
interest  than  most  of  the  contents  of  the  preceding 
volumes.  Among  them  we  find  the  intensely  tragic 
story  of  “ The  Household  Wreck,”  of  which  the  har- 


rowing details  are  wrought  up  with  consummate  ad- 
dress, 44  The  Spanish  Nun,”  “ Modem  Superstition,” 

“ Coleridge  and  Opium  Eating,”  “ The  Temperance 
Movement,”  “ The  Last  Days  of  Immanuel  Kant,” 
and  others — all  highly  characteristic  of  the  mingled 
splendor  and  audacity  of  the  author’s  genius. 

A selection  of  short  and  pithy  sentences  from 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  under  the  title  of  Shaks- 
peare  Laconics , is  issued  by  C.  G.  Henderson  and 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  designed  as  a specimen 
of  the  beauties  of  Shakspeare,  but  to  aid  public 
speakers  and  others  in  occasional  quotations.  Such 
crutches  for  a lame  memory  are  not  without  use ; 
and  though  no  manual  of  the  kind  can  be  expected 
to  give  universal  satisfaction,  the  present  is  got  up 
with  very  considerable  taste  and  knowledge. 

Cornish,  Lamport,  and  Co.  have  issued  a new 
book  of  travels  by  William  Furniss,  entitled 
The  Land  of  the  C atsar  and  Doge , containing  the 
fruits  of  intelligent  observation  in  different  portions 
of  Italy,  with  numerous  criticisms  on  Art,  Litera- 
ture, and  Manners  ; and  a volume  of  Poems , by  Mr*. 
Lesdernier,  called  Voices  of  Life , chiefly  in  a strain 
of  sadness,  with  the  frequent  application  of  domestic 
sorrows  to  the  purposes  of  poetry. 

A translation  of  Krummacher’s  Early  Days  of 
Elisha  is  published  by  M.  W.  Dodd,  preceded  by  an 
Introduction,  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner 
Spring.  These  discourses  form  a lively,  practical 
exposition  of  an  interesting  portion  of  Holy  Writ. 
Dr.  Spring  correctly  remarks,  44  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished for  simplicity  of  thought,  beautiful  and 
original  imagery,  and  for  that  ingenious  and  striking 
expression  which  leaves  strong  and  vivid  impres- 
sions on  the  memory.  They  are  German  through- 
out, though  they  have  no  sympathy  with  sentimental 
dreams,  or  bold  and  unhallowed  rationalism.”  Few 
works,  whether  German  or  English,  present  such  a 
striking  example  of  the  suggestiveness  of  Scripture, 
when  wrought  by  a creative  imagination. 

The  Odd  Fellow's  Manual , by  Rev.  A.  B.  Gross, 
is  a neat  and  convenient  volume,  published  by  Peck 
and  Bliss,  Philadelphia,  containing  a complete  his- 
tory of  the  Order,  a description  of  the  various  cere- 
monies of  the  Lodge,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
different  degrees,  with  a great  amount  of  miscella- 
neous information  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  Odd 
Fellowship.  As  a book  of  reference  and  instruction 
to  the  members  of  the  44  mystic  brotherhood,”  it 
must  possess  great  value. 

A new  edition  of  Challoner’s  Lives  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Desert , is  issued  by  D.  andKx.  Sadlier; 
containing  the  legends  of  Catholicism  in  regard  to 
the  saints  of  the  wilderness.  The  reader,  who  is 
fond  of  the  details  of  ascetic  piety,  will  find  ample 
gratification  in  these  pages. 

Ticknor  and  Co.  have  published  a beautiful  edi- 
tion of  Poems , by  Henry  Alford,  a religious  poet 
of  singular  purity  and  sweetness,  who,  we  think,  is 
destined  to  become  a general  favorite  in  this  coun- 
try. His  versification  is  chaste  and  polished,  cloth- 
ing divine  truths  in  the  44  beauty  of  holiness,”  and 
pervaded  w ith  an  air  of  devout  sincerity,  that  gives 
it  a healthy,  masculine  vigor. 

The  Epistle  of  John , completes  the  series  of  prac- 
tical expositions,  by  Neander,  for  which  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  indebted  to  the  learned  and  judicious 
labors  of  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant.  The  preface  to  this 
volume  gives  a lucid  sketch  of  Neander’s  concep 
tions  of  Christianity,  especially  as  embodied  in  the 
present  work.  In  the  translation,  we  discover  the 
same  accuracy  and  good  taste,  which  have  charac- 
terized the  previous  issues.  (L.  Colby). 
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Among  the  works  recently  issued  from  Redfi eld’s 
prolific  press,  we  have  The  Pretty  Plate , by  John 
VlNCBNT,  Esq.  (evidently  a nom  de  plume),  a pleas- 
ing story  founded  on  Roman  Catholic  principles, 
and  illustrated  by  Darley,  with  his  usual  lifelike 
naturalness;  The  Cap  Sheaf , by  Lewis  Myrtle, 
a good  specimen  of  the  sentimentalities  of  the 
Ik.  Marvel  school,  in  which,  of  course,  the  pupil 
falls  below  the  master ; and  another  volume  of  Her- 
bert’s picturesque  Legends  of  Love  and  Chivalry , 
devoted  to  the  Chevaliers,  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
Marechals  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  description  of 
military  operations,  few  writers  wield  such  an  ef- 
fective pen  as  Herbert,  and  the  topics  of  the  present 
volume  afford  ample  scope  for  its  successful  exer- 
cise. Meagher’s  Speeches  from  the  same  publish- 
ers, are  admirable  examples  of  Irish  patriotic  elo- 
quence, scarcely  surpassed  by  the  efforts  of  Ireland’s 
most  renowned  orators. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  issued  the  First  Volume 
of  The  History  of  Europe , by  Sir  Archibald  Ali- 
son. This  work,  which  has  recently  appeared  in 
Great  Britain,  extends  from  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
in  1815,  to  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  during 
the  past  year,  and  completes  the  great  historical 
series  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present 
time.  The  volume  now  published  contains  a rapid 
survey  of  the  whole  period  which  it  is  proposed  to 
narrate,  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
literature,  science,  and  art,  and  a connected  history 
of  events  from  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1815,  to  the 
Repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  in  England, 
and  the  creation  of  peers  in  the  democratic  interest 
in  France  in  1819.  The  merits  oi  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  as  a historian  need  not  here  be  commented 
on,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  this  important  work. 
He  brings  industry,  high  culture,  indefatigable  per- 
severance, an  active  and  elegant  mind,  and  rare 
powers  of  description  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
task,  in  which  he  evidently  takes  a cordial  delight. 
His  errors  arise  from  his  strong  political  predilec- 
tions, and  his  lack  of  the  original  insight  which  sees 
into  the  heart  of  affairs.  He  does  not  bring  the 
light  of  genius  to  the  illustration  of  historical  facts  ; 
but  viewing  his  work  as  an  elaborate  digest  of  the 
events  of  the  age,  accompanied  with  frequent  vivid 
and  expressive  portraitures  of  conspicuous  scenes, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a welcome  contribution  to 
our  resources  on  European  history,  and  an  indis- 
pensable aid  to  the  studies  of  every  intelligent 
reader.  In  the  course  of  this  volume,  Alison  pays 
a fine  tribute  to  the  great  American  historian,  George 
Bancroft. 

The  Boston  Artist  Agency  have  issued  a beau- 
tiful Profile  Likeness  of  Daniel  Webster  at  Home , 
executed  in  lithograph,  by  Tappan  and  Bradford, 
from  a daguerreotype  by  J.  A.  Whipple,  for  S.  M. 
Allen,  Esq.,  being  the  last  taken  of  the  great  states- 
man. The  picture  reflects  high  credit  upon  the 
artist  and  the  publishers,  representing  the  deceased 
as  he  appeared  in  the  domestic  circle  for  some 
months  previous  to  his  death,  in  softened  and  touch- 
ing grandeur.  The  same  publishers  have  in  prepa- 
ration, to  appear  shortly,  another  magnificent  en- 
graving, representing  Webster  at  his  Birth-place , 
which,  we  doubt  not,  judging  from  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  artists,  and  their  present  performance, 
will  prove  equally  worthy  of  commendation  and 
patronage. 

The  Portrait  of  Washington  (published  by  George 
W.  Childs),  engraved  from  Stuart’s  original  paint- 
ing, has  called  forth  a deserved  tribute  of  admiration 
from  the  most  accomplished  amateurs  of  Art  through- 


out the  country.  As  Washington  Irving  justly  re 
marks,  “ It  is  beautifully  executed,  and  worthy  of 
being  hung  up  in  every  American  dwelling,  where 
the  Father  of  his  country  is  cherished  with  due 
reverence  and  affection.” 


A new  work,  by  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre , will 
shortly  be  ready  by  Harper  and  Brothers ; also  the 
Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists , by  Mr.  Thack- 
eray. 


The  Royal  Irish  Academy  has  elected  Mr.  Pres- 
cott and  Mr.  Macaulay  to  its  list  of  honorary 
members. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Burgess,  of  Blackburn,  has 
issued  proposals  for  publishing  a translation  of  the 
Metrical  Hymns  of  the  ancient  Syrian  Christians, 
with  historical  and  philological  notes.  His  former 
work,  a translation  of  the  Festal  Letters  of  Athan- 
asius, from  a Syriac  MS.  brought  to  England  by  Dr. 
Tattam,  has  recently  procured  for  him  the  honor  of 
a degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University 
of  Gottingen. 


It  is  now  twenty  years  since  a public  subscription 
was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  & monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
Although  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all  political 
parties  united  in  recommending  this  testimony  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  British 
statesmen  and  writers,  the  appeal  was  not  well  re- 
sponded to  by  the  public.  After  paying  expenses, 
the  sum  of  £241  11s.  was  all  that  remained  avail- 
able. During  the  course  of  the  past  summer  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Lansdowne  House,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  presiding,  and  Sir  Robert  H.  inglis 
acting  as  secretary,  when  resolutions  for  carrying 
out  the  proposal  were  moved  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Macaulay,  Lord  Mahon,  Mr.  Hallam,  and  Lord 
Broughton.  About  £300  additional  have  since  been 
collected,  and  the  subscription  list  is  still  open  in 
hope  of  such  a sum  being  reached  as  will  secure  a 
monument  worthy  of  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  tardy  recognition 
of  great  political  and  literary  fame  will  be  pushed 
vigorously  forward,  and  not  be  any  longer  allowed  to 
slumber. 


Of  the  Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles , pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers,  the  London  Spectator 
says  : “ This  New  York  volume  is  the  result  of  the 
observation  and  experience  of  an  American  who  for 
some  time  resided  in  Paris  for  the  education  of  his 
children.  It  has  not  that  attraction  of  character  and 
contrast  which  American  books  on  Europe  sometimes 
possess  ; for  a wide  experience  in  many  countries, 
and  perhaps  an  enjoyment  of  the  Parisian  life  he 
condemns,  has  given  our  author  cosmopolitan  ideas, 
and  the  toleration  of  a man  of  the  world.  The  book, 
however,  combines  in  an  agreeable  way  a picture 
of  Paris  and  its  people,  an  estimate  of  French 
character  and  principles,  with  notices  of  passing 
events  and  opinions.  Much  above  a guide-book  in 
its  descriptive  parts,  the  volume  presents  a good 
picture  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Paris,  and 
will  furnish  a stranger  with  hints  as  to  places  that 
the  common  sight-seer  might  overlook.  The  esti- 
mate of  the  French  is  full,  fair,  and  just,  without 
harshness,  dealing  equally  with  their  good  and  evil 
qualities.” 

In  the  almost  absolute  dearth  of  literary  intelli- 
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gence  in  France,  the  press  of  that  country  is  busy 
with  the  project  of  a collection  of  The  Works  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  /.,  to  be  completed  in  thirty-five 
folio  volumes.  According  to  the  prospectus,  this 
national  work  is  to  be  the  Koran  of  the  new  era  of 
France — and  is  important  not  only  in  a literary  and 
historical  sense,  but  as  a machine  and  an  interpreter 
of  government.  What  this  testament — 44  presented 
by  France  to  Europe” — is  to  consist  of,  no  one  seems 
as  yet  able  to  explain.  Napoleon’s  known  letters, 
speeches,  and  dictations  will  clearly  not  fill  thirty- 
five  folio  volumes.  But  we  have  already  an  idea  how 
the  Book  of  Napoleon  is  likely  to  be  made  up.  It  is 
whispered  about  in  Paris  that  since  December,  1848, 
Louis  Napoleon  has  discovered  an  immense  mass  of 
his  uncle’s  writings — so  that,  it  is  promised  that  the 
new  publication  will  contain  a complete  exposition 
of  Napoleonic  institutions,  of  the  resources  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  the  future  career  of  the  dynasty. 


44  During  my  sojourn  at  Berlin,”  says  the  corre- 
spondent of  a London  journal,  44 1 spent  a morning 
in  the  Library,  and  was  much  gratified  by  the  exam- 
ination of  its  principal  curiosities.  Among  them  the 
Bible  of  Charles  I.,  which  he  bore  with  him  to  the 
scaffold,  possesses  to  an  Englishman  great  interest. 
It  is  a small  volume,  bound  in  black  leather,  and 
bears  evident  signs  of  having  been  much  used.  It 
was  lying  open  appropriately  enough  at  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Job,  w'hich  commences,  4 Is  there  not  an 
appointed  time  to  man  upon  earth  ? are  not  his  days 
also  like  the  days  of  an  hireling  V By  the  side  of 
this  interesting  relic,  which  should  be  in  our  Na- 
tional Collection,  lies  Luther’s  original  manuscript 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Turning  over  the 
leaves,  it  was  very  apparent,  from  the  vast  number 
of  corrections  and  alterations  in  the  mysterious  book 
of  Job,  as  compared  to  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  it  was  to  Luther,  as  it  has  been  to 
other  learned  divines,  full  of  difficulties.  Some  of 
the  chapters  present  a tangled  mass  of  additions, 
erasures,  and  amendments,  showing  clearly  that  Lu- 
ther was  sorely  puzzled  by  the  original.  Another 
interesting  MS.  is  Goethe’s  Faust,  which  is  very 
clear  and  legible — so  clear,  indeed,  and  free  from 
alterations,  that  I can  not  think  it  is  the  original 
draft  of  that  immortal  work.  Close  to  these  liter- 
ary curiosities  is  preserved  Otto  von  Guericke’s 
air-exhausting  apparatus,  consisting  of  two  hemi- 
spheres, which,  when  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and 
the  air  exhausted  between  them,  could  not  be  de- 
tached by  the  strength  of  thirty  horses.” 


The  death  of  the  Countess  of  Loyelacs,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Byron,  suggests  some  mournful  recollec- 
tions of  the  poet’s  history.  In  a letter  to  Tom 
Moore,  dated  January  5th,  1816,  he  announces  the 
birth  of  his  child : 44  The  little  girl  was  born  on  the 
10th  of  December  last.  Her  name  is  Augusta  Ada 
(the  second  a very  antique  family  name,  I believe 
not  used  since  the  reign  of  King  John).  She  was, 
and  is  very  flourishing  and  fat,  and  reckoned  very 
large  for  her  days — squalls  and  sucks  incessantly.” 
In  his  letters  from  abroad  are  frequent  references  to 
Ada,  showing  how  near  she  was  at  times  to  his  heart, 
and  how  strong  was  his  affection  for  her.  To  Moore, 
from  Venice,  in  1818,  he  writes : 44 1 have  a great  love 
for  my  little  Ada,  though,  perhaps,  she  may  torture 

me  like .”  To  Mr.  Murray  he  writes,  from  Pisa, 

in  1821 : “ Send  me  my  daughter  Ada’s  miniature. 
I haYc  only  the  print,  which  gives  little  or  no  idea 
of  the  complexion.”  After  the  separation  from  Lady 


Byron  was  irrevocable,  he  still  continued  to  write  to 
her  w ith  earnestness  about  their  daughter,  in  whom, 
he  said,  44  there  must  always  be  one  rally ing-point 
as  long  as  she  exists,  which,  I presume,  we  both 
hope  will  be  long  after  either  of  her  parents.”  To 
Dr.  Kennedy,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  spoke  with 
tender  affection  of  his  daughter,  and  of  Lady  Byron 
with  respect.  Who  does  not  remember  the  opening 
of  the  third  canto  of 44  Child  Harold  ?” 

44  Is  thy  fhee  like  thy  mother’s,  my  fair  child  ? 

Ada  ! sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart !” 

And  the  noble  stanzas  with  which  the  same  canto 
closes; 

44  My  daughter ! with  thy  name  this  song  began, 

My  daughter!  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall  end. 

44  Fain  would  I waft  such  blessing  upon  thee, 

As,  with  a sigh,  I deem  thou  might’st  have  been  to  me  r 

Ada  was  only  fourteen  when  her  father  died.  For 
her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  the  Loid 
King  of  political  celebrity  in  the  days  of  the  radical 
reform  agitation,  and  the  present  connections  of  the 
family,  we  must  refer  to  the  books  of  the  Peerage* 
It  is  as  the  Ada  of  Byron  alone  that  any  literary  in- 
terest belongs  to  the  name  of  the  Countess  of  Love- 
lace. It  is  remarkable,  that  the  father  and  daughter 
both  died  in  their  37th  year. 

Lady  Lovelace  has  left  three  children — two  sons 
and  a daughter.  Her  mother  is  still  alive — to  see 
perhaps  with  a softened  spirit  the  shade  of  the  father 
beside  the  early  grave  of  his  child. 


Miss  Berry,  the  last  surviving  friend  of  Horace 
Wafpole,  recently  died  at  her  house  in  Curzon-street, 
London.  Had  she  lived  till  March  next,  she  would 
have  completed  her  ninetieth  year.  She  sank  grad- 
ually, without  suffering  and  without  disease,  into 
what  appeared  but  a placid  sleep.  She  w as  sensible 
to  the  last,  and  had  retained  all  her  faculties  unim- 
paired. 

Although  it  is  as  the  friend  of  Horace  Walpole, 
and  editor  of  his  Letters,  that  Miss  Berry  has  been 
most  widely  known,  her  own  works  merit  for  her 
name  an  honorable  remembrance.  Her  44  Compara- 
tive View  of  Social  Life  in  England  and  France,” 
well  deserves  the  high  praise  it  received  from  the 
reviewers  of  the  day,  and  the  public  favor  which 
carried  it  through  several  editions.  The  44  Quarterly 
Review',”  in  speaking  of  it,  said,  that  44  although  ap- 
parently dealing  with  a general  and  even  abstract 
subject,  nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  and  even 
amusing ; which  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  judicious 
union  of  belles-lettres  with  philosophy,  the  copious 
admixture  of  anecdote,  personal  and  literary,  the 
avoiding  of  all  tiresome  dissertation,  and,  above  all, 
the  shunning  of  political  argumentation.  Many 
years  have  passed  since  we  have  taken  up  a more 
readable  book  to  enlighten  the  dullness  of  our  ordi- 
nary labors.”  This  eulogy'  is  appropriate  still ; and 
recent  events,  both  in  France  and  England,  give 
additional  interest  to  many  parts  of  the  book.  It 
was  last  republished  in  1844,  with  various  other 
pieces,  some  reprinted,  others  new,  forming  a col- 
lected edition  of  Miss  Berry’s  works.  Few’  pub- 
lications of  the  present  day  contain  more  instructive 
and  delightful  reading  than  these  two  volumes 
Among  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  second 
volume,  the  44  Life  of  Rachel,  Lady  Russell,”  is 
admirably  written,  and  displays  the  excellence  of 
the  author’s  heart,  as  well  as  her  literary  ability  and 
taste. 
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AN  AMERICAN  METHITSALEH. 

F»r»t  Youwo  Lad?..— Oiry,  dear*  I want  to  introduce  that  tall  gentleman  to  you. 
You'll  like  him  f he’*  so  mien  ted.  He's  writ  ten  a book. 

Sbcosd  Young  Lady  — No.  no,  Annie,  don't  introduce  him.  He  looks  as  old  a h 
the  hills.  Why,  be*a  iwemy-flve  if  hc*a  a day.  And  then,  look  ur  his  collar  ami 
hi»  cravat— and  (whujjtrtng)  such  pantaloons  I Did  you  ever  ? lie  don't  belong  to 
our  act  at  all 


PERSONAL  ECONOMY 


Being  shabbily  dressed  affords  the  best  security 
sgainsl  the  importunities  of  beggars. 

On  a pleasure  excursion,  never  carry  change  with 
you,  as  you  will  then  be  unable  to  pay  for  turn- 
pikes, and  other  incidental  sundries,  and  those  little 
disbursements  will  fall  on  somebody  else. 

Endeavor  to  ascertain,  clandestinely,  on  what  days 
your  acquaintance  are  most  likely  to  be  engaged ; 
the  judicious  use  of  which  information  will  procure 
you  the  credit  of  giving  dinners  at  the  mere  cost  of 
giving  invitation*. 

Vol.  VL— No.  33.— Du* 


Never  use  a whole  sheet  of  paper  for  a letter 
which  you  can  w'rtte  on  the  half  of  one.  The  clean 
side  of  a note  which  any  one  is  so  extravagant  as 
to  send  you,  cut  off  and  neatly  folded,  does  very  well 
to  return  an  answer  on. 

Make  a point  to  leave  your  purse  at  home  when- 
ever you  attend  a lady  shopping  ; particularly  in 
hot  weather*,  when  ices  are  in  request.  You  will 
then  be  enabled  to  show  a delicate  attention  regard- 
less of  expense  ; only,  if  you  do  ihat,  be  sure  that 
your  companion  has  got  some  money. 
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Figures  I and  2 — Morning  Costume  and  Full  Drer*. 

iNo  Costume. — Skirt  of green  der ; they  ft  re  from  4 to  G inches  long  from  the  shoal - 
stooped  flounces,  sol  on  full;  der  seam,  and  end  in  a flounce  cut  slantwise  of  about 
festoon,  is  woven  w large  black  the  same  length.  A mi r row  galloon  liordera  this 
black  velvet  ; it  i»  high  at  the  flounce,  and  conceals  its  joncuon  with  the  sleeve 
si  m front, and  terminates  in  a The  skirl,  which  has  Gyp  widths,  is  trimmed  with 
edged  with  a fold  tn  b*aix  of  j four  flounces,  which  end  in  front  at  the  narrow  gal- 
o inches  wide  ; the.  front*  are  ijoon,  against  which  they  are  fastened  The  first 
bv  two  narrow'  hands  of  Velvet*  j flounce  at  top  has  live  widths,  the  second  six  ; the 
ch  are  bows  of  satin  nh*mn  . third  six  and  a half ; and  the  fourth  soon.  That  is, 
a form,  finished  Jo  correspond  j they  are  fullest  at  hottorn.  The  first  is  set  4 inches 
II  round  cap,  trimmed  with  two  j 'below  the  waist.  The  application  ornaments  con- 
d plaid  satin  ribbon.  j aist  of  roses  of  black  velvet,  having  in  the  middle  a 

Dr  Esse Drex*  of  ribl»ed  silk,  ' wheel  or  star  of  black  cord.  These  roses  are  of 
lace  and  KMiettei  The  laxly,  j graduated  size,  the  smallest  bone  1J  inch  ih  diam- 
pens  in  front,  is  edged  with  a j cter,  and  the  largest  21  inches.  They  are  graduated 
n,  less  than  half  an  inch  in  on  the  edge  of  the  laxly  and  on  the  front  of  the  sk  irl 
lor  as  the  dr«?ss.  This  galloon,  A row  of  the  smallest  ornament  the  bottom  of  the 
aist  only  half  an  inch  interval,  sleeve  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  the  edge  of  the 
* skirt  , so  ns  to  diverge  at  bot-  flounce  that  finishes  the  sleeve.  The  flounces  of 
A black  lace  is  sewed  under  the  skirt  are  bordered  with  a narrow*  galloon  over 
y full ; it  is  G inches  wide  at  winch  there  is  a row  of  roses.  Those  of  the  lust 
s then  turned  in  so  as  lo  bring  ! flounce  are  2J  inches  wide,  the  next  2 inches,  theft 
% to  the  waist  ; lastly,  it  widens  j i j.  and  1^.  The  habit  ah irt  is  com{H*sed  of  white 
he  laxly,  but  not  to  exceed  2$  | lace  laid  on  the  black  lace  of  the  body.  The  under- 
are  almost  tight  at  the  shoul  I sleeve  is  of  white  lace. 
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Afoi  srt  tpuue  at  tulle*  ami  tairet.T. 
The  lull**  one  is  lietwcfii  the  *wa  silk 
ones.  The  sleeve,  which  is  , afcrfwtely 
k seen,  is  made  in  the  <aaafc  way.  To 
fe  the  taffeta  dress  there  are  Vjx  flounces 
K five,  inches  vvuie,  pm ked  i»i  the  t-dpr, 

1 1 tree  <?f  tulle  rind  three  of  taffeta  a!  * 
teriiatniy.  The  inn  iC  iV  while  luilc 
flfef*  lMjvviieretl  wivh  srhali  fjoJd  sta/fc*  o[>eh’ 

S®*  Ing  on  the  Veil  *tri*  from  to)?  to  Uh 
tom,  having  the  comers*  rounded  off, 
und  then  raised  Op  Uk*  *Mght  to  half 
its.  height,  which  of  - dottW  widens 
the  opening  -at  bottom.  A bmj.pact 

of  large  ^rap*  Icsve*  nitwe  the  lu’M 

suie,  and  the  lea v**  are  eahtrUi.*t*d  sJl 
. ; round  the  shirt  dw**win*to  site 

Fiourk  4 . Cmhtf **  n Hfcss  — A 
very  becoming  dross  for  a little  ipffc 
of  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  year*:  rx 
giv«n  below.  K consists  of  a Oqpfv. 
line  hat -of  white  felt  Low  crnwiii 
brims  very-  broad,  qm ip  round.  and 
falling  into  shape,  from  their  *wo 
weight  A bow  of  wale  red  nblxni  -is 
thq  side,  nithor  forward ; the  ends  Imaging 
►cbind.  A leal  her  is  rol  led  rou  nd  tin  b;i>- 
rown  ami  hangs  down  behind  The  strings, 
id  wide,  float  loose,  the  fiat  betne  fo*bun*>i 
cry  narrow  siring  under  fhfe  chin.  Two 
5,  of  dowers  are  placed  under  the  iirrm  rios* 
tvinpleH.  The  frock,  m poplm  wjth  a apeend 


fopbftfc  3.~BpN*KT?k 
Bowsvfs  &£(&* 

ot  1 1~ h>' i , to  admit  isnUic'*  bul  W r^hs  and 

i nfts  of  flowers  ami  ribbons.  The  drawn,  style  pro- 
dominates  over  l ha  plain.  In  ornament  and  mm- 
ns  jo;;  there  is  the  gfeHto*t  variety.  Satin  and  plain 
Velvet,  nr  maim  and  terry  velvet  are  usually  mixmL 
®nd  are  decoraied  with  black  lace  vandykeil  ad  the 
f-itge,  blonde,  or  Miugn  of  satin  and  velvet.  We 
I'Hsfiu  drawing  of  *orm'  winch  nre  favorite*  fflf 
duo  on  the  left  <d  the  rue.t  uro  is  composed  of  velvet, 
bordered  with  & ivfl  Oivyhitesatin  from  uiulcrwhich 
pmrewds  h row  of  late  laid  flat  on  the  brim.  The 
bit  tom  of  ! he  brim  is  terminated  by  a velvet 
band.  T lie  crown  is  formed  of  bands  of  vr I- 
t.id  plaited  into  a choker,  und  through  the 
openings  oi  inierfcu<?*$  h black  Uce  appears 
m puffs.  The  velvet  curtain  is  covered  with 
luce.  On  each  bide  arr  two  rolled  feather*. 

That  u;w»u  the  right  m also  of  velvet ; the 
edge  of  the  brim  is  composed  ol  two  roll*  of 
sail  u ; t he  brim  and  sides  of  cknvn  of  gath- 
ered velyrd.  The  crown  covered  with  velvet 


of  \ha  hntn  os  far  as  the  fuffo  of  r.iblkms  and 
varied  flowers  that  trim  iKv  sides. 

13 ACL  Dinsss. — A very  elegant  Ball  Drew* 
i*  corn  posed  of  a coiflVin>  of  given  crape 
jnnves,  the  ndges  and  veins  of  which  arc  of 
gold.  These  leaves  are  of  ihfee  dimcimiims, 
the  larged  being  on  tj\e  bandeaux.  They  ant 
flat  to  the  head*  too  jtfun's  falling  behind,  ail 
urcuind.  Rows  of  gold  pearls  of  unequal 
length*,  the  hmge«t dicing  from  twelve  to  fotir- 
r*in  inches,  bang  on  tstudi  side.  These  leaves 
i*C«*  made  by  taking  very  fine  brass  wires 
wllcii  with  green  crape,  whieU  together  font) 
the  ??ern,  theii  spreading  lbi*m  the  nerves  of 
the  leaves  I >clvvFi?n  two  sheets  of  crape  cut 
out  and  lit  nek  together  with  flowermakers' 
piwtf.  Then  on  tlic  edges  and  nbs  Small  gold 
luces  are  yewod.  Tw  miiurwj  povtUon  is 
«ft»T\vuid  ciuMi  to  Hm  leaves  by  twisting  the 
win  s.  TTte  drcjss  i«  taflela  and  white  tulle. 
Thi’  hody , powrieih  js  mmn  ns  far  the  waist 
before  and  liehtnd.  TW  opening  is  held  to- 
smtber  by  means  nf  small  bands  eoncriHled 
iimlirr  coitlun*  of  gold  {w  ar Is . There  are 
tiircr  frills  at.  the  edge  of  the  Wlv  in  the-  fann 
of  re  vers.  TiiCy  arc  cut  in  small  idetuutiotw* 
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VOTES  FROM  tHjEl  COPPER  KfcCXKEST, 

. » Y ftptvfcfc'iv  ■ ■>:.  r.  X tfjfc 

THP1  TjSfoSc  found  the  Writer 

♦>f  the  following  page*  on  board  erne  of 
the  Jto&mers  which  }dv  between  liytTald  and 

Superior  am]  tt<p 

£?q0jer  Regbiti.  Pitt  tjie 
gan,  the  nppnwjch  being  from fcjhmfig-p,  ttye  trav- 
eler will  fwiii.  *yhh  bUlc.fcaYe  tfre  nrat  andfurfo 
character  if  ffe 

«in  shore,  to  awaken  any  special  Interest.  An 
eY-reptfon  ?i>  thi?  T^iiurk  is  to  he  found  in  that 
§)$#.  of  (he  Nfmhfoan  coast  vrftm  hi*  attention 
may  be  directed  10  tJ>c  couehnnt  fortw  of  the 

$tM'p}hg  Bear.  . f ’’C  £’■'.*  ’•'■;■ 


This  js  indeed  <piUc  a ■Temurfcabfo.  object 
Upon  a hold  escarpment  <xf  Baud  which  runs  for 
some  nrilfi  along  thM  water/ interspersed  octfi- 
ainrmliy  with  spur*  #ml  patches  »/ the  vast  forest 
which  lies  beyond,  rises  a dome  or  mound,  thick* 
tv  overgrown  with  pines  and  evergreens,  which 
j>o?i)  nmai  points  o\  view  presents  the  well  de- 
fined figure  of  a bear  m » reclining  posnjTf 
Tha  elcvaiidn  of  tfie  sum]  bluff  at  $bi*  point  }$ 
probably  4t$  feet,  rbcomhe yk  tfpoti  which,  as 
! dimensions,  the  Bear 

attains  an  additional  height  of  50  feet— thn  pot 
Hon  cohsfitiHiftg  the  head,  ittdemi,  nhhrK‘nt(*d 
wvth  the  former  by  a neck  of  «Ju*»  proportions 
being  probably  not  more  than  30  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  h[uif  Tin*  bluff  h conspicuous  in 


■ 


TUB,  SLSTC.PIKQ  aiF-iB. 


tclfeaV  yceather  to  a grout  to  ah  np- 

proaoh  from  the  .south,  present*  u.  halt!  smooth 
lr/?n U entirely  imrpi  hr  ved  by  vvegelariofo  save  a 
few  piines  tipping  ihd  shn/aht,  ; Front  this  pnmt 
>hf  v|irw\  ffo\vnVihx  it  •ptywfrtfc  no,  reseniblaiicte  of 
the  ifMr,  and  Ihrrtraveler  first  beholding  it  here. 
>iU  h'€pf*rienee  a feeim*  of  ff  fcapppiittrittwii.  the 
rin^giriwhon  findtn a htffe  sncee**  in  eom- 

|»nvirfg  t?»e  figure  hf  Bruin,  than  in.  Berjipg  tf*o 
form  M‘  Hie  Bui!  and  the  Goaf,  in  the  contrieifo- 
?»‘vu-  I'M  ring  tbuKc  names  The  piijoc  of  i Jn*«*e 
htufe  Which  i«  the  audrem  tint  that  oft  mvesfs 
iitr  «hhifper  elmulK  .ToakVojy  it  .t  jn.d^hT  trf  yfogbt 
mih  lUr beholder,  whether  they  are  not  rentable 
yrioliihi.  oK  ae  ( te*«hjl  a /e per tabov:  riot  inaptly 
^ fog  tirtbrad  Up  hy  Bi&  emu"  ihvpafts 
Afi  cd'ept  vo  the*  &Atifc-  Ait  nriee  pietu resque  iiul 
tjr^dlv  'fawawed,  rro 
yfodir<;  by  the  w Hjch  U 

evVjy'dtvm^  ?u  wo  ga.m,  no 

c!a‘hfe.  but  t iiose;  figbf  a»?<j bnhy^Jb^b  hriaf 

m >u*evv  ay*. ->■<,-)  vA'ef  Uw  t?if  o<T  honron,  or 

?hp:^e  of  he  -t%^>h  er\? . which  r * mut  i m 

hc^>i{rTf»lb  r><|i«v»\C  hejrnvifh  fortner,  The 

^ r|f  U)U  p^  by  t he  dark 

- W4iw  ,;  tWh?T 

dcn^ei  »ei,^  nf  h»r^t  «:h^b  h W'ry  W h e re.  on 

the»f  n ,x : .i  ho»g}jt<,  croY/oa  the  coast,  wtuie. 

Vot  VI ,^{^n  ^4. -Bit 


spreading  afoft.  tito  clear  Idtm  of  the  upper  ^ir; 

even  by  a vapor 
A?  %y>y  appmndt  the  ^onth  Afanitou  (Spiriv 
fshuid)  it  w^iiih  Ih  feur  ite  rampart  of  sand  fight 
mt  pf  tW  wider,  pn?t*ehtdi>g  ?d  it»  sbnthmi 
angles  ii  wall  emooKH  ae  ) f‘  formef* . by  oih or 
hands  than  t he  oaf and  hd  opt? ^ of 
natiife  A fcvv  more  rcvnhilior^  of  f\ip  wheels, 
a?id  v.e  arc  at.  the  vY>yvl-yard  on  Soudi  M an  it  «.*«.' 
WhtJfcr  hityh)  g the  ;paK«yflapf», 

men ^ wmieii,  dispofsed 

-<*%%?■  flic  vharc  : sonie  itunou^ly  iviaminihg  iho 
pebbles y others  jgacbpfmg  .6*1  ween  and*  fitrawbCr- 
ries,  and  stiil  a»u>thcr  loitdring  IUlUnKly 

abovit  onpc  ioLT  »]»,>  ph  a^orc's  orvaouity.  Picked 
Up  here  a phurtficfn.(\Hpi,  -md  ar»  oyslor  eh  ell, 

which  I was  -fi'fHt  igfttfig  to .■t^gSrirl  ye  a ttitirJhc 
fo^il  \A }t hou •flfetamon  iyintx 
ing,  it  >v<va  douhilf-K$  drbpj)V*n  by  ^ouic  ^pbure  of 
|)ih  i/rlnud.  whpf^cYi  lirrv  W\me  the  muskeUmgo, 
»h.-  .viuie-iUli.  and  flip  trmtfv  yfd  >rtvan»r  in  un- 
dornpisltod  af^ftdpxu'o.  etHl  tabjfes  Pof  Ju>.urt>y 
>0  Uhiff  Ppint  anib  Noriidk  Wo  were  dt^iincd 
^ian^  tijl  late  in  the  day  Share  bwtY 
/am lift**,;  I am  titfonticd,  gain  d stttbsivvtuffcu  Tieor 
by  ti>lu«of  and  hifp;tHh big  wood  To  the  sTeamcTa 
TW  youhg  Crujvoes  th$  place  dp  hot  appear 
>at  any  Icrfi^  for  *he  uvbabitants  being 
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evidently  bte»8od after  the  manher  indicated  hy 


*r»4irfi  OF  MiCHTKAW, 


which  foTms  (lie  main  straiuvu  of  great  ihtefcnetw*. 
of  the  (aland,  At  the  •point  whirrs?  ibo  wti  i* 
fanned,  Hie  elevation  of  tlin  tduiT  <du>V£  the.  take 
surface  nip  At  be  considerably  more  than  VW  feet 
The  growth  here  is  rhiefly  the  mcduf,  the  yellow 
and  while  pine,  am!  the  ijalaciti  fir,  rnterape n«r*d 
with  the  white  t ranks  m>d  <le!icntc!y  poieeih 
of  the  birch  arui  the  p«jil&y  Just  over  tin*  brow 
of  this  ragged  steep  sinks  > mghUul  ah***,  arid 
a«  the  g'fin^  its  edge,  There  burst*  upon 

h ia  vision  n a soaring  **?£&  *W* 

pended  in  ndd-ai*/  which  vhhU  out  the  hornOn. 
and  benealh  Aiid  lhrau^h  whieh  he  beb<dd*  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  a lmridred  feet  below  him, 
dancing  in  the  gun-beams.  By  cantinas  decent 


n acquaintance  whom  J have 
direCtyhmfetd  the  ^Mission 
Houee,T-  whi^h  indeed  l fni  n^»«V  of  £Mr  pa  a* 
renger*  hat  a acieeicd  -n^.^cfdiniti^fiiig  pro- 
prietor l*  at.  U\p  pier,  Where  h&gg^gf ->V3^)n  and 
Omni  bu  s:  are  tf’au  irt’  r eadfoea*-  **mti*&f  oU^plveis 
Tlus  hotel,  so  called 


ttefd  tinman 


and  haggajfe  to  the  honsc, 
from  having  at  one  Tithe  been  occupied  by  one 
til  tb e PiriMCMtatit  miaudtms . h a»  an  elevated  and 
commanding  yet  retired  situation  ; and,  in  these 
nwqwts,  she  viMt*r  -*iU  find  it  very  eligible;  In 
point  of  rouifort,  it  will  probably  be  found  in 
advance  of  his  expectation!*.  With  the  indulg- 
ence of  the  rettf] <*.r  for  tj mu;rm dm £ to  modi,  trifles, 
wliiodi  the  imvcler  «ti H deems  es^entmh  f may 
here  hi:  allowed"  to  patiieolari^?  » full*  \ found, 
then,  linv  tit* £ppprtfthdrig  to  thin 
region,  which  at  this  i.im<v  are  .the.  fish  of  the 
straits,  of  guehfoyo^dde  cCtebtdy^Tim  fake  and 
brook  trout,  and  the  whkediidi-iservcfi  up  in 
such  style  as  would  doubles  PMdtefy  *nt£  md< 
bs*  exact ing  ihau  !Me  Receiving  die  du*  ■rt- 
mttenft^  fToin  ^ Stfy*  Ohift'vineg^rj  vmd„  H*  wys^ 
they  arc  furnished  in  df  ^motwkn 

cojdevty.  ‘*Tfnhe  hroWn’V  ia  p**rh%p*  tfVc  etflref  - 
«ion  which,  wluW  menu  dekijHhVi^g  df  ihte  tflyte 


that  tlim  intend  not  tike  tUa*e  of  the  Archipel- 
ago, whtefi  the -•jtofct-  of  Thm  Juan  deyenhrj*  as 
"oxk**'  — atul  ham  of  very  nttrnntivc  flavor 
TJvo  'yajSns*  hi  flour  tmd  me*d  prm* 

W.Hh  approbafum.  Of  the  l.isl  t'ijoree  a diiOtu- 
gmshing  feature  is.  tin*  wfuutforii  rn»  This  in 
pastry  , us  well  a«  ad  notnr/fnt,  so  large1  and  «u 
delicious  of  fleivor  as  ijrutyety'  lo  grave  the  aid 
of  suir«r,  though  much  improved  hy  dim  acenm- 
fiini  fficrit  of  cream  v>f  8ti  tyeunng  ricJioe*Nv  which 
the  vbitot  may  hAYC  ad  being;  served  to 

him  m pnrhrrs 

Tim  netl  day,  in  pimuarrce  of  my  design  of 
•ecing  whatever  of  curious  and  interesting  ii,e 
island  might  present.,  [ repaired  5r»t  ib  tb* 
M Arch  K«iek/-  q>  Ho  he  fiertkt.,  on  tetmed  by 
the  French  re#i>)er»ls.  fids  truly  curioue  object 
cun  not  hut  excite  in  ili>  imrid  of  the  belwddcr 
the  JtKHfi  lively  emotion*  »^f  wpmlejr.  'Tina  re.ider 
k to  imagine  a precipitous  bluff  of  Uine«Ume, 


TH6  «AC!t  gOCK. 


NOTES  FROM  TH  E 


0QFFHR  REGION 


fa  may  g&it  the  hmom  tfim  rha era.  where  he  » it  no  dotih 
will  be  rewarded  by  «eehrg  auditor  orcb,  Which,’  in/furry 
pierce*  the  abutment  of  ffm  former  Th* latter  ; other  rtwli 
It.  however,  smaller  uhd  io«6  nottceabUv  Hake  my  at 

rork.  though  belonging  to  th#  upper  tunc  rock  j over  these 
group,  ifi»,  most  probably,  t!W  lower  Ttm^rtewatr  t pxv^ont  ie; 
hmestoue.  —a  hmyatooe  *w3ddfc  hrm  Wing  of  a upheaval  « 
ai^hly  eryrtafline  character,  and  its  strata  in*  huge  bloc! 
dining  **  *tt  angles,  bears  the  usual  indications  line,  with  i 
of  igtimu*  disturbance  Part  of  jt,  however,  is  direction 
cif  i k**  firm  and  more  readily  disintegrated  ma*  ties*  twen 
tettot  Tin?  arch  laterally  has  an  average  thick-  tine*  and 
see* P*  of  some  eight  tor  ten  feet,  thinning  off  to  a uuekjpeeW 
fityf-  inches  at  what  might  be  teamed  the  foot-  it  by  the  r< 
way  Ite  thickness  vertically  is  in-  the  narrowest  mg.  Still 
port  probably ..twenty .feet.  On  top  it  hat\  the  the  lop  of 
appearance  of  having'  been  well  trodden,  though  with  Us  b 
few,  it  might  W supptrsr-],  would  undertake  the  island,  atri 
iangerotrv  parage  (roitt  any  motive  short  the  light, 
last  necessity  ft  WWis  not  a ‘little  remarkable  The  ne 
that  on  rtnnkr  appearance  should  occur  M ant  usual,  1 ng 
other  point  on  ihe  island  : a elrc-Umstance  which  and  moon1 
wems  to  point  to  a cause  of  & more  vpef.wl  apd  ipry,  ox  it  i 
fiolent  character  limn  ihe  ordinary  agencies  of  toot*  than 
fro#t  >ih!  tlie  atmosphere  Moet  probably  we  ment>ngy 
#r«c  to  look  hack  for  it#  Origin  to  the  time  when  obtained  a 
the  water*  o f the  Uke  l&y. # H much  greater  clc*  jarenf  shv 
vaijon  than  tit  present,  and  wh^Vi  thc  action  of  northwest, 
the  wave*  may  have;  been  - aijjWnip'aniod'.with.-  iij-  tie  f»|i 
three  not  now  u»  he  witnessed  kata' in Wnhd  parts  ; farm*  ^ 
of  ihe  ocean  wise  oobw 

■A rather  object  which  arrest*  the  attention  of  tfua  ridge, 
‘b*  visitor  tn  eMjua)  degree  s^ritli  that  jit & men-  ; ?»horcy  of 
toned,  is.  the  * Sugar  Loaf.-”  ;i  high,  isolated..  Ilnholnut 
rudely  camcaj  rock,  which,  resting  Upon  tfe  -*&$$$ 3", .it 
SMgfo-  plateau  which  fa rtn*  the,  chief  elevation  they  t'orixi 
of  the  islands,  exhibits  h rise  of  some  ftixty  feet  tctiigenW 
thevo  . This  0 but  little  less  than  life  etevaijMb':. ; ^yvriyifufipe'j 
of  the  tid^e  which  forms  the  crowning  plan  o/  a gup.  K 
ihe  island,  and  upon  which  the  dismantled  post  tte  iky  b 


• ■•'.V.'  Vy  14«  $H*A*  «6#k 

$ Fort  Holme*  is  seen,  Wing  rated  (hore- 
frtwi  by  a distance  not  exceeding  a hundred 
yard*.  * ©y  what  violent  throe  of  nature  it  has 
become  sirwed  iron*  the  adjacent  ridge,  of  which 
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by  that  mams,  it  ieems  rhai  tb«  fadran*  suc- 
ceeded by  stratagem  Assembling,  m fre- 
quently their  custom,  in  peitet^EdCj^w,  by  the 
walls  of  the  ft>rtt  ami  engaging  m a game  edf indf. 
art  arfiUjsrrii^ttV  to  ^hic*K  trtdtart*  ait;  always  much 
addicted,  tli^v  'fe?pt:  'f$j  cup*  rtaitul  pboMf  IftftT 
persons  their  tomahawk*  -khI  War-cluba;  A)h 
pare ntly  bymvCut  cn I.  byt  m fortf  Hr  dcfkrgm/knock- 
ing  the  hail  inside  off  he  fort,  one  of  them  fart 
inside  (the  gaU-tv  standing  unsuspectingly  ope/)} 
a?  It  to  wet  il<  tiis  w as  immediately  followed  hv 
aM  tip?  rest,  who,  seizing  then  opportunity,  al 
though  much  i:t f.'rivjT  in  numbers  to  the  people 
of  U«t  fort,  quickly  mftffsarreti  ail,  men,  women, 
ainl  children.  with  a single  exception.  One  in- 
dtvidtiftl,  it  seem  A,  contrived  to  effect  his  escape 
Our  guhiea  also  informed  nr  Hut  ihw  of  «hn 
ladies  of  Mackinaw  had  walked  miy  the  Anti 
Rock  : a whidvappeUr^  in  it*  full  magnitude. 
When  we  consider  lion  tlm  hruige  thus  formon! 
is  scarcely  teas  narrow  ;uid  diflicuU  than  that 
trod  by  Ghri*imn  (hrmigh  the'  Dark  V-,dky,  it; 
Bptnan.  or  that  :o£fn*r  of  ^ifreh  vrr  ere  Md  m 
♦ lie -.Koran,  roer  which  j jie  spirit*  of  the  taPhfn» 
pas?.  |o  Paratliise  One  of  out cimy c binned  him* 
.self  to  have  made  the  .thtigitrtih*  p^fcjpi  in  A 
novel  way,  scaling  foniAirdf  ji sf ride,  rtf) hn  bridge, 
ihuI;  by  the*  uKrt  of  hi^  hands.,  working  bis  wisy 
oyer,  ■ ;•  ',  * ; - , ; . ' / 

The.  nomnmn  gmwthiif  the  island  '.isktlcsv  sugar 
maple,  the  Iwech,  poplar,  hick ory-,  birch — W tui« 
ami  ycihnv  — balsam  hr,  white  .md  yellow  pipe., 
spruce,  and  the  red  and  whit*  radars  The 
ground  pine,  Whifh  grows-  cjftchstycdy  diifjt*  al* 
t raeted  me  by  iti  singular  regnianty  *«d 
Springing  within  a circle  of  #• 

.my s out  to  one  of  much  larger  dine" ton R* 
broad  disks  often  spreading  from  t wepty  b>.fA>m 
font  in  diameter,  and  with  ,ie  perfect  a pTfcwtf**? 

as  it  dnnvrt  by  tA/m- 
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it  m cultivated  only  a*  a -.shhifr.-  h»  growth  i« 
so  abundant  a*  ffr  give  a character  tp  the  view 
Its  arrow  V point*  t\m  to  the.  height  of  thirty  to 
fifty  feet,  piercing  t H skv  like  so  many  cluirdi 
spires  or  tapering  now**  A run  of  Home  thirty 
miles,  brings  Us  arnplnl  the  iiprihem  extremity 
of  the  island;  ivfete  >*e  gain  the  smooth  watery 
though  the  bfteze  tr;-  still  brisk,  and  drives  us 
delightfully  on.  It  is  somtnvhaf  less  htcadvy  irt^ 
deed,  anil  an  aco«innai  pidf  iayfi  ok  rmiirly  an 
:»u>  b.-am-ends,  when  our  PitSimiftiW  ‘ put»  Up 
the  helm/'  which,  ns  he  says,  ob:d;e^  iho -wind 
out  of  <urr  sails,”  and  ive  lirtUfid  on  with  fresh 


lion  of  tbc  ci  rcu lar  figu  rc, 

ptwft.  ' •.  ^ , y; 

The  greatest  elevation  Mackinaw  fsland  h 
by  CstimaUpn  abant  five  hundred  /eer,  a mur.h 
greater  height  <i\sn  is  atlaionf  hsr  the  UmU  m 
arty  ditvetipn.  for  many  miles.  Tim  nainc,  wiudt 
1»  Jridiiflb  is  Said  to  suguify"'^^ ' Turtles  thyyh a tart.’* 
dad  rcf-ciTihlartcc  itt  form  Boh  Blanc  falsndi 
whiejv  \m  jnsl  across  thfe  strait*,  hfiw«  on  in 
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south  side  a good  ship  channel,  and  is  used  at 
ways  by  vessels  passing  round,  which  have  no 
business  at  Mackinaw.  ' 

The  trade  of  Mackinaw,  the  permanent  popu- 
lation being  some  five  hundred  souls,  is  chiefly 
with  the  fishermen.  Although  the  fish  are  taken 
mostly  some  sixty  miles  off,  at  White-fish  Bay, 
they  are  still  brought  here  to  be  packfed.  After 
being  cleaned,  they  are  laid  with  the  scales  on 
u,  jn  broad  benches  and  salted.  In  this  opera - 
li  >n  use  is  made  of  the  Syracuse  salt.  After 
being  salted  they  are  then  thrown  into  a box  or 
crate,  sometimes  made  for  the  purpose,  with  a 
grating  at  the  bottom.  At  others  a common 
wagon  wheel  is  used,  suspended  by  a rod  of  iron 
passing  through  the  nave.  The  interstices  allow 
the  water  to  pass  off  from  the  fish  without  any 
interruption  in  the  process  of  weighing  them. 
They  are  then  packed  in  barrels  and  half  ban-els, 
and  being  duly  marked  with  the  weight  and  the 
name  of  the  packer,  are  ready  for  shipment  to 
market.  The  barrels  are  made  of  white  pine 
brought  from  the  neighboring  shores ; and  their 
manufacture  furnishes  employment  to  a number 
of  mechanics.  This  is  a trade  already  of  great, 
and  it  is  believed  increasing,  magnitude.  Not 
less  than  ten  thousand  barrels  of  fish,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  be  packed  this  season  at  Mackinaw 
alone,  and  the  business  is  said  to  support  a pop- 
ulation equal  in  number.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  a decrease  has  been  observed  in  the  numbers 
of  fish  taken  on  the  Mackinaw  grounds,  and  is 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  fishermen  continue 
to  take  them  through  the  season  of  spawning. 
This  occurs  in  the  fall,  and  fishing  operations 
should  be  suspended  in  time  to  allow  the  supply 
to  be  kept  up.  If  this  be  so,  it  presents  a state 
of  things  which  may  in  time  call  for  legislative 
provision 

The  fur  trade,  once  of  so  much  consequence 
at  this  point,  may  now  be  said  to  be  extinct,  be- 
ing carried  on  altogether  at  places  more  remote 
There  is,  besides  the  traffic  with  the  home  popu- 
lation, which  are  chiefly  French  and  half-breeds, 
a small  trade  in  Indian  curiosities  with  strangers. 

For  a fresh,  bracing,  and  delightful  air,  prob 
ably  the  States  do  not  afford  a pleasanter  spot 
than  Mackinaw.  There  are  very  tolerable  car- 
riage roads  about  the  island,  though  the  demands 
of  the  pleasuring  public  for  such  accommodations 
have  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  introduce  them  to 
any  great  extent.  Upon  the  whole,  the  visitor  here, 
if  he  be  of-a  quiet  and  reposeful  disposition,  and 
a lover  of  nature,  may  pass  a fortnight  very  satis- 
factorily. If  of  a more  restless  and  impetuous 
character,  he  will  still  find  recreation  in  fishing 
on  the  Michigan  shore,  or  at  Carp  River — or  in 
sailing.  There  is  no  lack  of  ten-pins,  but  as  yet 
no  provision  for  bathing.  As  for  trying  it  in  the 
lake,  it  would  be  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Alexander  bathing  in  the  cold  river  Cydnus.  (See 
Quintus  Curtius.) 

Leaving  Mackinaw  one  night  past  midnight, 
on  board  the 44  London,”  of  Ward’s  line  of  steam- 
ers, at  daylight  we  are  in  the  Saint  Mary’s,  or 
8ault  River.  The  view  is  monotonous,  present- 


ing only  a succession  of  low  islands,  overgrown 
chiefly  with  firs,  pines,  and  cedars.  In  some 
places  the  fires  have  occasioned  extensive  dead- 
ening.* of  this  forest,  which  gives  it  at  a distance 
the  appearance  of  shipping. 

As  we  approach  the  gorge  in  the  range  of  hills 
which  run  transversely  of  the  river,  spurs  and 
outlines  of  limestone  rock,  overgrown  with  ever- 
greens, begin  to  rise  out  of  the  water.  Often 
they  throw  up  only  a round  gray  mound,  with 
nothing  of  earth  or  verdure  to  mantle  their  hoary 
baldness.  From  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  some 
ten  or  a dozen  miles  from  the  Sault,  occurs  a suc- 
cession of  Indian  lodges,  made  of  birch  and  cedar 
bark,  and  built  in  the  oven  form.  These  lodges 
present  quite  a different  appearance  from  the 
tepees  of  the  Sioux,  to  be  seen  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. The  tenements  of  the  half-breeds  and 
French,  with  which  they  are  interspersed,  arc 
still  but  cabins  covered  with  bark,  there  occur- 
ring occasionally  one  of  better  order — perhaps  of 
white  frame,  or  of  hewn  logs  neatly  white-wash- 
ed. Passing  through  this  settlement,  we  at  length 
behold  in  the  distance,  some  three  miles  off,  the 
town  of  Saint  Mary’s  Falls,  or,  as  it  i6  common- 
ly called,  the  **  Soo,”  from  Sault  or  Saut  (the 
Leap,  or  Falls).  This  pronunciation,  which  is  in 
defiance  of  Boyer  and  the  Academy,  is  however 
universal.  Preconceived  notions  of  places,  as  of 
individuals,  are  apt  to  affect  the  views  with  which 
we  regard  them  when  under  our  eyes  I had 
placed  my  standard  so  low  with  regard  to  the 
Sault  St.  Marie,  that  I was  not  less  surprised 
than  delighted  to  behold  it  occupying  a situation 
so  commanding  and  beautiful.  The  chimneys, 
spars,  and  streamers  of  the  propellers  and  sail- 
vessels  trading  from  below,  stand  huddled  to- 
gether, while  directly  beyond,  on  the  British 
shore,  shoot  up  the  spiring  tips  of  the  deadened 
cedars,  producing  the  illusion  of  a town  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  and  extensive  shipping. 
From  Fort  Brady,  a fortress  erected  during  the 
last  war,  wave  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  high 
white-washed  stockade  and  houses  presenting 
the  neat  and  cleanly  appearance  characteristic  of 
such  establishments.  Just  opposite  the  town  of 
Saint  Mary’s  is  seen  the  Factory  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  with  its  cluster  of  warehouses 
and  high  pickets — much  resembling,  at  this  dis- 
tance, a plantation  house  and  quarters  on  the 
lower  Mississippi. 

An  expectant  crowd  awaits  us  at  the  dock, 
wherp  we  are  soon  emptied  forth,  and  in  course 
of  time  duly  lodged  at  the  public-houses.  As  at 
Mackinaw,  I find  our  passengers,  myself  among 
the  number,  are  gathered  chiefly  at  one  place — 
the  Saint  Mary  House. 

While  staying  here,  awaiting  the  departure  of 
the  boat  for  the  Upper  Lake,  strangers  pass  the 
time  in  fishing  at  the  other  side  of  the  Rapids,  in 
rambling  about,  or  in  making  the  descent  (which 
every  visitor,  male  or  female,  feels  in  duty  bound 
to  make)  of  the  Falls  in  a birch  canoe.  A few 
years  ago,  when  the  water  was  eighteen  inches 
lower  than  now — the  lakes  having  been  rising  for 
two  or  three  years  past — this  was  an  undertak- 
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big  hot  unattended  wilh  danger,  .fciWr*  h avc  cyco  party  just  returning  front  a soccesbfui  cruise  of 
been  'test  in  acconvpHcHiug  it.  Tile  dangerous  trouMwhing  uniiiug  the  Rapids  *t  thU  aide  A 
rocks  being  now  bidden,  the  passage  it  perform-  fine  bum*h  of  speckled  trout  had  regarded  tbeir 
ed  with  very  tittle  fj*k.  The  length  of  the  Sail  it  cjXori»  Several  >ma.l  I islands  occurring  mi  this 
is  »eareeiy  a mile,  and  flaw*  over  layers  of  red  side  of  the  river,  divide  llie  mass  of  water  into 
Wid  yiellow  samktdnet  which  at  the  hood  a£  the  liule  rushing  rtream^,  winch  form  a congenial 
Rapids  form  alt  Anti^lnal  a xi«. . The  jlifTerence  harbor  for  these Jittfcr fo  vo  rites  offhe  anglnr.  On 
of  level  in  the  river  akovt*  and  Mo*  the Rapids  our  way  across  we  find  the  waves  running  $uito 
is  .satil  to  be  eighteen  l£ot*  Tho  most  remark*  high.  'occasioned  by  the  wind  bioWing  tip 

able  collection  of  boulders  I have  ever  seen,  is  to  stream  A party  of  Jodies  and  gentlemen  are 
be  found  nn  thw  flat  ekpn  wdmy  altowi  (he  town*  “ shooting  the  Rapids *’  in  sight  ; and  m a 
•cunstiiutmg  tbe  ^ Portage  ” They  are  mostly  of  not  Jhi  off  some  Indians  and  half  breed*  »‘re  lsk~ 
several  tons'  weight,  and  of  granitic  character,  mg  the  white-fish  with  dtp-net*  Higher  tip  it* 
ihnUgh  varyjug  much  in  the  proportiem  of  their  another  canoe,  in  which  Indians  appear  to  \>t 
eogsfttuents.  Often  they  art*  intersect wl  by  vfjnw  taking  (l*h  with  Hie  spear 
of  s{^r  or  quartz,  ramified  atid  crossings  or  lUW-  U is  *«td  the  white  fi^h  and  the  trout  both 
txirted in  the  most  eiirwms  manner.  ‘They  have  gwl*  U>  #it  immense  sue  in  Lake  . Sn  j*iioe. 
every  appearance  of  1 wing  been  swept  to  their  While  at  ibe  Sauh,  1 was  assured  by  a g.*n- 
present  'position  by  thtV  action  of  a powerful  ».tu*:  tUrt&m  who  bad  U>et>  mi>ch  ^pon  the  upper 
tfjit,  just  as  we  have  often  scon  pebbles  lodged  watdrsvAihat  he  had  seen  fish  of  both  ;>p*chw 
upon  the  borders  of  the  swollen  rivulet  after  caught  them  weighing  over,  forty  pdu/uL*.  This 
Waters  have  aobsided.  The  mki  vt hich  wtl!  fur-  enormous  oiagtiiiiMl*,  it  is  belated,  is  not  often 
r.isfo  a formation  similar  to  these  boidde/a,  are  ns  if  ever  attained  by  the  fish  of  the  lower  fake* 
many  eases  several  hundred  miles  distant  Some  of  this  largest  ona  nmy  me  are  taken  hem 

Crossed,  during  my  stay  below  Un»  Falls,  to  m these  Rapid®  One  of  thea*,  which  the  writer 
the  8rtM*himIe<  be.mg  rcnvcd  oYtmn  t small  boat  saw,  would  probably  weigh  twenty  founds  it 
by  a F reiiehman.  Faksed  thawugh  the  Fur  Com-  seems  somewhat  unaceouat  ahU  that  they  abmiM 
puny I%ni  kimily  mceirpti  be  found  ao  mu»:h  larger*  in  jLifce  Superior,  a* 
by  i burly  yift  affable  fcon  of  John  Bull.  The  one  would  suppose  ?myer  the  lake*  bad  water 
pisco  :i*»  jjuadrangoUr  enclosure,  winch,  besides  ehciygfe  for  then  full  development  The  £&%* 
a dwelling  and  store  house,  with  a garden  from-  Jiow«wti  seertis  generally  conceded..  Pi  oh  ably 
ir.g  the  river,  contains  several  large  warehouses  the  ao$umoE  purity  of  \iie  water  has  much  h>  do 
for  furr.  The  inciosurc  is  of  high  while-washed  With  tbf  growth,  a*  it  haa  most  likely  wirth  the 
piefe*?!*?  ftitvJ  on  two  of  it*  (bur  sides  are  huge  tony? jfor  their  greater  eaceHenew  ii>lhi»  reaped 
gales;  afroiigjy  hirml  This  display  of . strength  fk  nUo  Acfchowled^etl.  M'hite-fish  ar«  genefa.% 
hak  rofereute  to  H time,  perhajis  now  passed  for-  taken  by  gi 1 1-neU.  having  never  i»een  known  to 
e w,  when  iu  p*o»iihpt  amidst  sl fierce  and  savage  hit*.  These  arc  suspended  m deep  wafer,  whitfrei 
j^dpjfe  reDdert4)!  »Ueh  defense*  necessary  in  wartn  weather  tJm  fish  mostly  rwr-oft  Awfhtey 

Hkving’ folbiwed  tip  portage  lo  th*  head  of  move  in  largo  schools , or  drpWw-rncd  i«?i tig  4i^ 
the  R&pids,  which  it  understood  the  Colonial  verted  from  their  course  hv  slight  obstacle# — 
government  are  now  hay  hig  surveyed  preparxioiy  they  ihiuftt  ihbif  heads  fearlessly  into  the  tnwtbeji, 
t>a  the  construction  of  » ship  raual,  We  relumed  when  the  threads  ciaiching  behind  vbfeir  gi)le>  ptw- 
to  the  boat.  About  to  vwrv*?0${  fall  in  with  a rent  litcir  extricolion.  The  trout  it  freguei.Uy 


THE  8ACLT — L00AING  DOWN  FROM  TUB  OFFER  LANDING 


taken  by  trolling , which  is  by  drawing  through  j 
the  water,  at  a suitable  depth,  a hook  properly 
prepared  in  the  semblance  of  a small  fish.  Upon 
this  the  trout,  who  is  a greedy  fellow,  seizes  with 
eagerness,  and  is  at  the  same  moment  securely 
fastened. 

On  the  pier  at  which  we  landed  on  arriving  at 
the  Sault,  and  where  the  Portage  Railroad  ter- 
minates, we  saw  the  first  indications  of  our  ap- 
proach to  the  mineral  region.  Thrown  together 
in  a nigged  heap,  ready  for  shipment  to  the 
smelting  furnaces  at  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and 
Pittsburgh,  lay  many  pieces  of  mass  copper.  An 
inspection  of  the  weights  impressed  upon  them, 
showed  them  to  range  from  1000  to  4790  lbs  * 
which  was  the  largest  I observed.  The  whole 
quantity  I soon  found  to  reach  100  tons,  which 
l was  informed  would  lie  worth  at  Detroit  over 
$30,000.  The  loss  in  reducing  for  commercial 
purposes  is  about  ten  per  cent. 

1 was  much  interested,  while  at  the  Sault,  in 
two  specimens  of  the  silver-gray  fox  which  are 
shown  there.  This  is  a very  rare  and  valuable 
species,  their  skins  being  worth  from  $25  to  $300 
The  two  here,  however,  are  quite  young,  and  had 
not  yet  attained  either  the  color  or  quality  of  fur 
which  gives  them  their  value.  They  were  the 


property  of  Mr  Bonbeau,  one  of  the  French  res- 
idents of  tbs  place. 

Met  also,  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Artauit,  an  inter- 
esting relic  of  the  now  expiring  reign  of  the  fur- 
traders  in  the  person  of  Mons.  Barome.  Now  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  the  father  of  many  children, 
he  yet  shows  much  of  the  vigor  and  sprightli- 
ness of  youth. 

“ He  lookvd  in  years,  yet  in  his  years  were  seen 
A youthful  vigor,  and  autumnal  green.” 

He  informed  me  that,  next  to  Mr.  Douam&n  of 
Mackinaw,  who  was  here  six  years  before  him, 
he  was  now  the  oldest  man  left  of  a once  numer- 
ous class.  For  forty-six  years  he  had  been  a 
voyageur  in  the  region  of  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  had  seen  most  of  his 
companions  pass  away,  without  leaving,  as  he 
feelingly  expressed  it,  “He  quo i les  tnsevlir” 
or  enough  to  bury  them. 

The  weather  for  the  two  days  we  were  delay- 
ed at  the  Sault  having  been  oppressively  warm, 
we  were  glad  once  more  to  get  in  motion.  This 
we  were  enabled  to  do  by  the  departure  of  the 
Baltimore,”  which  being  the  only 


steamer  . PH| 

steamer  above  the  class  of  a propeller  on  Lake 
Superior,  we  esteemed  ourselves  lucky  to  fall  in 
with.  The  “ Baltimore”  was  formerly  a Lake 
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Erie  packet,  and  was  drawn  over  the  Portage  this 
spring  on  ways,  and  at  an  expense  exceeding 
four  thousand  dollars.  It  forms  part  of  the  Lake 
Superior  line  of  Mr  M ‘Knight,  the  enterprising 
proprietor  of  the  Portage  Railroad,  anti  in  all  her 
appointment*  for  the  comfort  of  the  traveler  will 
he  found  to  compare  favorably  with  the  boats  of 
the  Lower  Lakes. 

Leaving  the  upper  landing  near  ten  o’clock  iti 
the  morning,  our  course  for  eighteen  mile*  lies 
up  the  Saint  Mary's  River.  At  Ouisgat’s  Bay — an 
Indian  name,  with  French  orthography,  corrupt- 
ed into  Whisky’s  Bay — near  the  head  of  the  river, 
where  lies  the  dismantled  wreck  of  the  propeller 
Monticello,  we  stop  for  several  hours  to  receive  our 
supply  of  woo<]  The  shores  here  are  low  at  the 
water**  edge,  though  rising,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  back,  into  hills  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  height  The  growth  is  chiefly  pine  and  cedar 
About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  pass  Iro- 
quois Island  on  the  left,  and  the  bold  shore  of 
Gros  Cap  on  the  right.  A sweet  picture  of  tran- 
quil beauty  is  formed  by  that  little  islet,  as  it 
seems  to  rest — a garden  of  floating  verdure — 
upon  the  polished  mirror  of  the  water.  Its  wild 
and  solitary  loveliness  is  enlivened  for  a moment 
as  we  look,  by  the  passage  of  the  propeller 
“Napoleon.”  A fog  coming  on  after  a light 
shower,  confine*  us  for  the  rest  of  the  day  to  the 


cabin.  A breeze  springing  up  in  the  evening, 
gives  us  once  more  a clear  canopy,  with  glorious 
moon  and  stars. 

The  next  morning  breaking  upon  us  clear  and 
fresh,  discloses  to  us,  looming  bluely  up  some 
twenty-five  miles  off,  the  land  of  Point  Keewenaw, 
with  the  light-house  on  Manitou  Island.  The 
view  becomes  more  interesting  as  we  approach, 
and  a scene  of  rare  beauty  breaks  upon  the  eye, 
when  nigh  enough  to  take  in  the  inner  side  of 
the  island,  with  the  light-house  upon  the  Point. 
We  get  to  Copper  Harbor,  whose  vicinity  vre 
have  been  viewing  since  early  morning,  toward 
noon.  Passing  the  light-house  on  the  left  t»f 
the  entrance,  we  have  before  us  Fort  Wilkins, 
now  an  abandoned  post,  just  visible  among  the 
trees,  while  the  little  cluster  of  white-washed 
houses  constituting  tiie  village  of  Copper  Harbor 
is  seen  still  further  up  the  shore.  A little  behind 
this,  some  200  yards,  perhaps,  rises  the  bluff,  to 
the  height,  probably,  of  600  feet.  The  conglom- 
erate rock  which  forms  the  btutT.  is  also  the  form- 
ation at  the  water’s  edge  for  miles  eastward,  and 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  chain  of  islands  form- 
ing the  harbor  As  viewed  from  the  interior  of 
the  harbor,  nothing  can  exceed  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  those  islands  Stretching  out  like  a 
mole  their  red  and  rugged  walls,  with  occasional 
rifts  which  allow  a glimpse  of  the  great  lake 
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beyond,  they  are  at  the  same  lime  surmounted 
with  a wihl  growth  of  evergreens,  shooting  above 
which,  and  beautifully  defined  upon  the  sky,  the 
balsam  fir  still  shows  its  arrowy  form.  But  the  pic- 
ture is  one  which  to  he  appreciated  must  be  seen 
Gn  the  inside  of  the  harbor  occurs  the  trap-dyke, 
cutting  through  the  conglomerate  and  sand-rock. 


The  village  of  Copper  Harbor  is  a mere  land- 
ing for  the  mines,  consisting  only  of  some  half- 
a-dozen  houses,  a boarding-house  being  among 
the  number  Some  three  ri/Slea  back  the  Iron 
City  Company  have  their  location,  and  it  was  in 
this  vicinity  that  mining  operations  were  lir*t 
commenced  on  Lake  Superior,  by  the  Pittsburgh 
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and  Boston  Mining  Company,  which  has  since 
met  with  such  splendid  success  at  the  Cliff  Mine. 
The  attempt  here  was  made  in  the  black  oxide, 
hut,  after  much  expenditure  to  render  it  profit- 
able, it  was  abandoned.  Though  this  harbor  is 
the  best  upon  Keewenaw  Point,  it  yet  presents 
no  eligible  town  site,  the  land  being  either  too 
low  and  swampy,  or  else  not  sufficiently  shel- 
tered from  the  sea,  which,  in  storms,  breaks 
through  the  entrance.  Within  two  miles  of  this 
place  is  the  little  lake  Fanny  Hooe,  which  is  nine 
miles  around,  and  at  an  elevation  of  400  feet 
above  Lake  Superior. 

The  boat  lies  here  some  two  hours,  during 
which  the  passengers  are  out  wandering  upon 
the  shores.  One  individual,  apparently  an  invalid 
in  a very  advanced  stage  of  disease,  stops  here 
for  his  health.  Two  other  invalids  on  board,  one 
from  the  Canada  side  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  other 
from  Southern  Michigan,  with  the  intention  of 
.staying  somewhere  on  the  lake  shore  in  the  hope 
of  getting  the  ague  expelled  from  their  systems. 
The  purity  and  tonic  virtues  of  the  atmosphere 
of  this  region,  are  said  to  be  sovereign  as  a rem- 
edy for  this  distressing  complaint. 

About  4 o'clock  p.  m.  we  are  at  Eagle  Harbor, 
which  is  also  attractive  by  its  beauty,  though  in- 
ferior in  this  respect  to  that  we  had  left  but  an 
hour  before.  The  village  lies  up  among  a stately 
and  magnificent  grove  of  yellow  or  Norwegian 
pines,  and  consists  of  some  thirty  frame  and  log 
houses.  It  boasts  one  of  the  best  public  houses 
on  Lake  Superior.  This  is  the 41  Atwood  House,” 
and,  though  probably  much  more  limited  in  ex- 
tent than  it  will  be  found  another  season,  fur- 
nishes already  an  accommodation  with  whose 
quality  the  traveler  will  not  be  disposed  to  quar- 
rel. This  being  in  the  heart  of  the  copper  region, 
the  particular  object  of  my  visit,  I stop  here  for 
the  present. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  I started  in  company 
with  several  others,  upon  a short  excursion  along 
the  lake  shore  in  search  of  agates.  The  way, 
which  lies  over  the  trap-dyke  and  amygdaloid, 
which  heaves  up,  to  the  westward  of  the  harbor, 
in  immense  and  broken  masses,  is  rugged  and 
difficult,  rendered  more  so  by  our  ignorance  of 
a path.  Occasionally  we  deviate  through  the 
thicket  of  magnificent  pines, 44  fit  to  be  the  masts 
of  some  tall  admiral,”  interspersed  with  the  white 
cedar,  the  birch,  and  the  balsam.  The  position 
of  these  rocks,  so  turned  from  the  horizontal, 
their  high  color  suggesting  the  resemblance  of 
huge  cinders,  which,  but  for  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation above  them,  might  almost  be  supposed  to 
conceal  the  live  heat  beneath 

“ incedis  per  ignes 

Suppositos  cineri  doloao,’* 

is  calculated  deeply  to  excite  the  curiosity. 
They  bring  to  mind  the  path  of  Satan  44  over  the 
burning  marl,”  in  the  great  English  epic.  The 
conclusion  is  reached  involuntarily  by  the  be- 
holder, that  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  earth’s 
internal  forces  have  exerted  themselves  here; 
that  these  coasts  have  been  the  subject  of  iptense 
volcanic  action,  of  which  they  bear  forever  the 


blazon  in  their  fiery  glow.  The  display  of  im- 
mense forces  which  they  present,  can  not,  to  the 
reflecting  mind,  but  awaken  deep  feelings  of  won- 
der and  awe.  Impressive  indeed  is  the  scenery 
of  these  shores ! The  broken  crust  often  piled 
up  in  cliffs  which  impend  over  the  lake ; often 
sinking  and  receding  into  little  coves  and  bays 
where  spreads  a pebbled  beach,  the  restless  waves 
still  rolling  ashore  their  hunted  treasures  of  agate, 
cornelian,  and  amethyst. 

But  the  sun,  which  was  low  when  we  set  out, 
now  rests  like  a globe  of  fire  on  the  horizon,  and 
seems  hastening  to  dip  his  glowing  visage  in 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  Though  the  twilight 
is  long  here,  yet  the  difficult  path  admonishes 
against  delay.  In  retracing  our  steps,  we  can 
not  but  stop  occasionally,  in  admiring  wonder  at 
the  solitary  grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  meets 
the  eye,  as  standing  upon  one  of  the  overhang- 
ing cliffs,  it  glances  along  the  shores,  across  the 
rocky  islets  around,  along  the  stately  ranks  of 
soaring  and  solitary  pines,  and  far  away  over 
the  still  and  glowing  waters,  reflecting  the 
blushes  of  the  sky  in  the  setting  sun.  Gorgeous 
and  glorious  the  sight ! causing  us  to  pause 
again  and  again  in  a rapture  of  admiration. 
While  returning,  my  attention  is  more  than  once 
arrested  by  the  long,  dry,  and  spongy  kind  of 
moss,  which  occasionally  clothes  the  rocks — and 
again  by  that  which  hangs  from  the  limbs  of 
the  white  cedar,  and  some  species  of  pine,  long, 
soft,  and  wavy,  of  a delicate  green  hue,  and  re- 
minding me  vividly  of  that  which,  so  long  and 
scarf-like,  waves  from  the  stately  cypress,  magno- 
lia, and  peccan,  in  the  swamps  of  the  distant  South. 

Reaching  the  hotel  just  as  it  is  getting  dark 
enough  for  lights,  find  they  have  already  lighted 
44  smudges”  to  drive  away  the  gnats  and  mos- 
quitoes, which  indeed  we  had  found  troublesome 
enough  in  coming  along  the  shore.  Respecting 
the  great  vitality  exhibited  by  this  little  annoying 
insect,  I was  informed  by  a gentleman  of  Boston, 
who  has  spent  several  winters  among  the  mines 
of  Lake  Superior,  that  he  had  been  bitten  by 
mosquitoes  here  i then  knee-deep  in  the  snow.  It 
is  not  often,  however,  that  thoy  are  found  vexa- 
tious in  their  attacks  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
there  being  pretty  generally  breeze  enough  to 
confine  them  to  the  timber.  During  a week’s 
stay  at  Eagle  Harbor,  I did  not  observe  that  they 
were  troublesome  except  on  this  one  occasion. 

Every  thing  here  is  connected  with  the  mines. 
The  lots  of  the  village,  save  the  few  they  have 
disposed  of,  belong  to  the  Eagle  Harbor  Com- 
pany, whose  location  lies  for  several  miles  around 
this  point.  The  Copper  Harbor  Company,  which 
has  its  location  adjoining  the  former  on  the  west, 
has  also  its  access  through  this  place,  as  also 
the  Northwestern  and  the  Northwest,  two  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  Companies.  Prices 
here  are  quite  Californian.  Hay,  being  chiefly 
brought  from  Michigan  in  bales,  is  worth  $25 
the  ton  ; oats  bring  a dollar  per  bushel ; $18  is 
the  price  of  freight  on  a cow  from  Detroit,  and 
she  is  worth  $45  here  ; $6  is  paid  for  flour ; and 
horse  hire  is  $2  50  per  diem. 
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One  luxury,  if  the  travel#*  h«i#  *rai  tnet  with  is  she very,  leant  of  ?be  jundttf&cc*  I hate  to  no 
jjt  befcr*  at 'm  '%u4<  i?e  -‘win.  most  likely  find at  knowledge  *4t  Ibis  otFu*^  f vialt,  gndcrj^^#*’ 
Eagle  Bsrbor.  Thi#  1*  the  ritkomf*  * fisfe  ^ *?,n*’*  ^hi»  rs*io«»«  pi’ Hi*  Camjwfty'—the 

cuVf^r  U>  L*alv?  Superior,  and  winch,  In  drdfcacy  old,  tra-srs  aififcer  hill  and  the  new, 

t*f  ftayor,  U iHoiigbi  by  epicures  to  eur^***  all  n#$r*r  fc*  Tto\fn^forfcy,  of  X heae 

pliers  Combining  the  richness  and  coin*  td  uaneo  js  th&  Me  en/roncr,  Which,  on  actwutti  o( 
tha  lake  in'  salmon.  Utmu  with  the  fiuyur  ot -the-  m Uu? .north  s;ido  of  ihv  tm%t>  where- the 
whito-1i«hf >% ^ general ly  belurved  la  be  4 *afttw«r  j defiant  iv  gteut  though  gradual,  affords  gr*al 
of  the  two  specie#.  A?  might  he  expected,  it  iis  j facilities  in  point  of  draitiage,  and  for ' running 


4^imcnsofthe  speckled  nr  br<K*klroui.  Though  kindness  is  evidently  tho  result  of  * frank  and 
ihamakbwUis  obtained  below  aA  an  article  pf  generpue  nature  At  bis  hnure,  which  is  00  the 
cdmmercivas  well  as  tho-  'trow*  Vffry  Aumbdt  of  the  *i$gey  Wo  ar*  preheated 

yet  the  proses*  qf curing  whurh  rin<;e^^y  4 pri^pdet  upca  the  tnoat  >ett(>nsWc  ari*} 
undergo,  is  entirely  dcsifuiriWtf.dif  that  inmimss  n\ Scent  Wc  arc  hfcrc  some  600  feet  above  the 
.of,  flavor  which  they  pqa&eas  * hop; . fresh.  take,  and  look  down  *»pob  a richly  variegxtfd 

TUd  imi  morning.,  \\n,  CJMriy  tandkeapo  alt  still  in  aboriginal  wjldnu&K.  The 

hour,  and  prepared  myuoif  idi  a-  ^ktth  ioyH*  tockf  iihtfrc  of  the .welmng  ftt  Aiv  arista, 
work  among  the  mines*  it  df  qotfoe  fbrtrAtts  and  dijifRflg  toward  the  ;—rbold  height*, 

me  for  3 walk  to  .the  -office  of  the  Copper  Fdb  tig mg  abruptly,  crowned  with  the  “>vdrgT©cii 
Company, rfotttfc  ihxebmilfis  oil’  Hert\  by  pre-  pi«o  *-*w^Bobth. pMcfewkof 
tr'umsf  .ipfwrii;j»&tiE  \ vteot  with.  Mr  t^hug)y:'hmphjgi  .the  fytybfy  <t«  iff  tic  reign  >f  bib 

Whoft^  ac^oaiuUucd  f had  been  torimm?  ro  hsd  afnrajjy  comwenced  hero  - UUto  iafdet* 
making  urf  the  hpbf  Mr  StCeVCha,  thotigH  stlii  fftsaiy  «d*pu  of  lh«nt  Uifted  vr  itfet  tl« 

■d  young  mov»,  ie  one  of  the  oldest  ejr  plpmra  itr  ••s.p'dugin.g-  balsam wf»*U«  far  Away  to  (be 
the  mineral  r*gitm,  one  of.  the  best  pracrie^  .tahi  .Horten,  wiilch  here  b^ndo  In  an  4?c  pf  imprr 
auneralogpats,  anil  whot>*  tsf  copper  thcp'feuirthc-  chfCle,  apruadc  Ifa'e'imihdth 

stocks  are  not  without  -their  inlltictit«  “ upon  leiung  lake.  Isle  Royal,  fqrty-fivcj  tulles  off. 
’Change  " At  ibo  office  ^f.the  'Oopfier  . hmuia- ap’ ilinily ■ tit  fbc, <U^U»nce. 

CompafiV,  l have  au  opportunity  of  *f?eing  tuuoy  \V>  next  p»s»  to  the  south  side  of  the  ridge, 
fine  of  the?  name  efrpjw^  &&d  the-  dif  where  we  enter  tfk  DariA  Mine,  wfimh,  being  hut 

fere  nr  turuerab  found  in  coom^rUort  with  b.  us  e t$vcnt  aKcuvatioc^  atfnrds  an  ^jsurtuniiy  of 
welt  ay  «ome  of  the  ancient  mining  irnpiemenU.  noting  Mirfuce  appc*r*r»ces.  Thettce  we  pr&xxid 
Having  parUkeu  a «ub«tanUai  breakfaa^  which  to  the  Noribweet^rn,  ^funh  ic  one  of  tho  oldeei 


wont  novx&  a*xi  y stut  »;»j;*jgii  at  e^oLa  Uar^or. 
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and  bast  established.  I here  meet  with  Mr 
Sh — r,  a eon  of  Judge  Sh — r,  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
treats  us  with  the  most  obliging  hospitality.  In 
company  with  him,  make  the  descent  into  the 
mine,  which  is  near  200  feet  deep,  and  which 
furnishes  a good  opportunity  of  witnessing  all 
the  operations  of  mining.  As  these  are  similar 
in  all  the  mines,  a description  of  them  is  deferred 
a few  pages  later.  Returning  from  the  North- 
western, I fall  in  again  with  Captain  Cox,  with 
whom  I enter  the  upper  drift  of  the  Copper  Falls 
Company,  to  the  depth  of  200  feet ; the  lower 
drift,  which  we  had  entered  in  the  morning,  run- 
ning a horizontal  depth  of  600  feet.  From  the 
captain  I receive  some  valuable  lessons  in  min- 
eralogy and  mining.  Previous  to  parting  with 
him,  he  took  his  pick,  and  procured  me  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  red  oxide  in 
crystals,  of  coppsr  in  the  shape  of  foliage,  cal 
careous  spar  in  perfect  rhombs,  and  other  min- 
erals, found  associated  in  the  veinstone. 

Falling  in  again  with  Mr.  Steevens,  we  return 
together  to  the  harbor  just  in  time  for  tea.  While 
thus  engaged,  the  “ Baltimore’1  once  more  ar- 
rives, bringing  an  accession  to  our  company  from 
up  the  lake,  chiefly  ladies  and  gentlemen  from 
Pittsburgh.  It  being  necessary  to  provide  room 
for  the  ladies,  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  furnish 
sleeping  quarters  for  the  gentlemen  mostly  in  the 
parlor.  I obtain  comfortable  repose  now,  the 
second  night,  on  a sofa ; though  the  first  night 
of  ray  arrival  I was  honored  with  a spare  family 
room,  which  afforded  a spice  of  home  that  was 
quite  delightful. 

The  following  day,  in  company  with  four  others, 
all  of  whom,  except  an  elderly  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  are  residents  of  some  standing  in 
the  country,  I am  a passenger  in  a birch  canoe 
for  Eagle  River.  There  being  no  wind,  we  are 
rowed  up  by  voyageurs — a Frenchman,  a half- 
breed,  and  a boy  who  is  also  demi-sauvage.  In  a 
few  miles  we  find  the  trap-rock  to  crop  out,  and 
a sand  beach  to  succeed  When  half  way  along, 
we  were  met  by  a canoe  loaded  with  Indians  from 
La  Pointe,  going  to  the  Sault.  They  were  paint- 
ed and  decorated  with  a good  deal  of  care,  and 
brought  to  mind  those  descriptive  lines  of  Dryden 
written  of  the  swarthy  children  of  the  Nile — 

M Where  in  proud  pomp  the  sunburnt  people  ride 
On  painted  barges  o’er  the  teeming  tide  ” 

In  two  hours’  rowing  we  are  at  the  river,  which 
is  indeed  a very  inconsiderable  stream,  crossed 
by  a wooden  bridge  near  the  mouth.  A large  and 
well-adapted  house  has  recently  been  erected  for 
a hotel,  but  not  being  as  yet  opened,  we  stop  at 
the  Eagle  River  House,  kept  by  a German.  Re- 
maining here  till  after  dinner,  we  then — that  is 
to  say  three  of  us,  including  the  Massachusetts 

gentleman,  Major  B , and  myself — engaged 

a two-horse  wagon  to  convey  us  to  the  Cliff  Mine. 
While  waiting  for  the  wagon,  we  took  a look  at 
the  copper  piled  up  at  the  warehouse  of  the  Cliff 
Mine,  and  are  struck  with  the  amazing  richness 
of  the  spectacle. 

With  a warm  sun  beating  upon  us,  we  are  at 
length  climbing  our  tedious  way  up  the  ridge. 


The  distance  to  the  Cliff  and  North  American 
works,  which  lie  in  close  proximity,  is  something 
over  three  miles.  We  accomplish  it  by  4 p.m. 
Resting  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  over  which  the 
road  descends,  the  traveler  beholds,  at  a quarter 
of  a mile  off,  the  buildings  of  the  Cliff  works 
lying  against  the  bluff  which  frowns  precipitately 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  above. 

A short  distance  to  the  south  he  sees  the  newly 
erected  buildings  of  the  North  American  Com- 
pany. Having  sunk  their  shaft  at  this  point, 
termed  the  South  Cliff,  they  are  now  believed  to 
be  on  the  same  vein  as  the  Cliff,  and  are  pro- 
ceeding with  the  most  encouraging  prospects. 
The  old  vein,  the  works  connected  with  which 
are  hidden  from  the  view  at  this  point  by  a pro- 
jection from  the  bluff,  are  not  now  worked,  hav- 
ing of  late  yielded  too  little  to  repay.  At  the 
North  American,  the  visitor,  if  as  fortunate  as  the 
writer,  will  receive  a kindness  of  treatment  which 
will  draw  strongly  upon  his  gratitude.  This  is  an 
acknowledgment  which  is  specially  due  to  Cap- 
tain Paul,  the  superintendent,  and  Mr.  P-  e, 
the  gentlemanly  clerk.  Frequently  among  the 
mines,  indeed,  the  visitor  is  met  with  the  most 
engaging  attentions,  which  arc  enhanced  in  his 
estimation  from  the  consciousness  that  he  has  no 
claim  on  them,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  can 
not  be  purchased. 

Resting  here  for  a few  days,  the  visitor  will 
And  in  the  machinery  of  the  North  American, 
which  is  of  the  most  improved  construction,  much 
that  will  reward  his  notice ; and  in  the  operations 
of  the  Cliff  Mine,  the  fullest  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing all  the  processes  by  which  the  copper  is 
obtained.  Wishing  to  go  through  those  processes 
with  some  degree  of  particularity,  in  order  to  get 
the  subject  fully  before  us,  the  writer  may  be  per- 
mitted to  approach  it  from  a somewhat  general 
point  of  view. 

The  knowledge  of  copper  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  is  mentioned,  under 
the  name  of  brass,  contemporaneously  with  iron, 
in  the  oldest  records  of  our  race.  Only  a few 
generations  after  Adam  we  And  skill  in  the  work- 
ing of  those  metals  ascribed  to  Tubal  Cain.  It 
was  evidently  of  extensive  use  among  the  Greeks. 
Combined  with  gold,  silver,  and  tin,  it  formed 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  wonderful  shield 
forged  by  Vulcan  for  Achilles;  and  the  44  x**- 
Koxirttvfs  Axoiot,”  u xaAjro/Sap^r/’  and  numerous 
expressions  in  Homer,  recognize  its  common  ap- 
plications. It  formed  the  principal  ingredient  in 
the  colossal  statue  of  Rhodes ; was  the  material 
first  used  by  the  people  of  ^Egina  for  the  coining 
of  money  ; was  the  main  constituent  of  the  Co- 
rinthian brass ; and  is  recognized  by  Paul  in  one 
of  his  epistles  to  Timothy,  where  he  makes  re- 
proving reference  to  Alexander  the  copper-smith. 

However  abundant  may  have  been  the  supply 
of  this  metal  in  those  early  days,  in  the  lands 
hallowed  by  the  events  of  the  Bible,  and  in  those 
made  classical  by  profane  history,  certain  it  is, 
that  they  now  furnish  no  considerable  quantity 
for  the  consumption  of  the  world.  Amen:  a and 
the  islands  of  Euboea  and  Cyprus — the  latter  of 
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which  furnished  at  one  time  a large  portion  of 
the  supply  to  the  nations  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  has  even  given  to  the  moderns  the 
term*  by  which  they  designate  the  metal — have 
long  since  ceased  to  yield  their  contributions  to 
commerce  And  though  copper  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  to  some  extent — in  Europe 
generally,  in  South  America,  Africa,  Cuba,  Japan, 
China,  Kamschatka,  &c.,  existing  as  an  oxide  or 
sulphuret,  or  in  other  combinations  ; yet  it  is  to 
the  mines  of  Sweden,  of  Germany,  Russia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Cornwall,  that  the  arts  still  look  for 
their  main  supply. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  our  own  country, 
render  it  probable  that  no  great  length  of  time 
shall  elapse  ere  the  mines  of  the  United  States 
will  equal  in  their  produce,  and  probably  surpass 
those  of  any  other  country.  Already,  in  this 
present  year  of  1852,  a careful  estimate  of  the 
directors  of  some  of  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior 
will  give  a produce  from  that  region  of  2000  to 
2500  tons  Of  this  amount,  1000  tons  is  assign 
ed  as  the  yield  for  the  present  year  of  the  Cliff 
Mine.  Yet  it  is  only  eight  years  since  mining 
operations  were  first  commenced  in  this  region ; 
only  six  years  since  success  the  most  decisive 
was  had  in  the  discovery  of  the  Cliff  vein,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eagle  River.  Copper  mining  is  how- 
ever in  its  infancy!  and  all  that  has  as  yet  been 
done  is  hardly  more,  in  any  instance,  than  may 
be  expressed  by  the  phrase,  common  among  the 
miners,  of  “ proving  up”  the  veins. 

The  importance  which  the  mineral  region  of 
Lake  Superior  is  beginning  to  assume,  may  be 
letter  understood,  perhaps,  from  a glance  at  the 
whole  copper  produce  of  the  world.  This  is  here 
given  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  prin- 
cipally Ure.  We  thus  learn  that  in 

TOSS. 

1832,  AH  the  mines  of  Sweden  yielded  about.  1,000 
“ France— only  a few  hundred-weights.  * 


1833,  Russia 2,000 

“ Hungary ...  2.000 

44  Hartz  Mountains.. 212 

“ East  Germany 143 

44  Hesse 500 

44  Norway 7,200  ? 

44  Zacatecas  (Mexico) 200 

11  United  Kingdom  (of  which  Cornwall 

furnishes  11,000  tons)  14,465 

Australia  (unascertained) 

1852,  Lake  Superior 2,500 


28,220 

Besides  this,  Spain  derives  a small  portion 
from  Cuba,  as  well  as  from  her  own  territory. 
Chili  and  Africa  both  ftlrnish  a little ; while  in 
China  and  Japan  an  unknown  amount  is  obtain- 
ed. Probably  from  all  other  sources,  however, 
there  is  not  another  1000  tons  which  passes  into 
the  commerce  of  the  Western  nations. 

It  thus  appears,  that,  stating  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  world  in  round  numbers  at  28,000 
tons,  the  Lake  Superior  region  already  furnishes 
over  one- fourteenth  part  of  the  whole  amount. 

* Kwrpoc,  whence  Kvwpov;  Latin,  Cuprum;  Anglice, 
Copper;  French,  Cutvre ; German,  Kup/er ; Dutch,  Koper; 
Swedish,  Koppar  ; Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Cobrt;  Dan- 
ish,  Kobber. 


As  compared  with  individual  nations,  it  produces 
one-filth  the  quantity  of  Cornwall,  more  than 
Mexico  and  Germany,  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  Sweden,  and  more  than  either  Hungary  or 
Russia. 

The  value  of  such  a contribution  to  the  na- 
tional wealth  is  scarcely  less  than  $1,000,000 
per  annum.  This  is  indeed  the  exact  amount, 
calculating  the  copper  at  20  cents  the  pound, 
which  is  perhaps  less  than  its  average  value. 

The  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior,  in  a 
physical  point  of  view  alone,  is  a subject  of  deep 
and  peculiar  interest,  as  well  from  its  volcanic 
character  as  especially  from  the  fact,  that  of  all 
the  mines  which  history  has  made  known  to  us, 
in  none  has  there  been  found,  the  native  metal  in 
masses  of  such  magnitude  and  purity  as  in  those 
located  here.  This  region,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
surveyed  geologically,  extends  to  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake,  from  Chocolate  River,  in  about 
87°  20'  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  to  90° 
40',  or  the  Montreal  River,  the  boundary  on  the 
lake  between  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. This  it  will  be  seen  includes  the  iron 
region  of  Carp  River,  or  Marquette,  which  in  the 
richness  and  quality  of  its  ores,  rivals,  and  per- 
haps surpasses,  all  that  the  world  can  show  else- 
where. 

To  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the  copper. 
This  has  been  found  generally  disseminated  all 
over  the  region  indicated,  in  its  appropriate  rocks, 
but  occurs  in  especial  abundance  on  Keewcnaw 
Point,  the  Ontonagon  River,  and  Isle  Royal. 
Doubtless  the  mineral  region  will  be  found  to 
exteriii  considerably  into  Wisconsin,  on  the  lake 
shore,  since  the  same  general  formation  is  known 
to  prevail,  and  copper  in  the  shape  of  boulders 
has  been  found  abundantly  at  the  boundary,  in 
the  Montreal  River.  On  the  northern,  or  British 
side  of  the  lake  also,  the  geological  explorations 
under  the  directions  of  the  Provincial  government 
have  shown  the  existence  of  trap  ranges,  with 
the  most  encouraging  indications  of  mineral 
wealth 

When  the  stranger,  in  making  his  course  for 
Keewenaw  Point,  first  sails  within  seeing  dis- 
tance of  that  coast,  his  curiosity  is  deeply  excited 
by  the  character  of  the  formation.  The  fiery  red- 
ness of  the  rocks,  suggestive  of  a lime  when  this 
whole  region  was  wrapt  “ with  fervent  heat,” 
attaches  not  only  to  the  conglomerate  formation 
which  first  salutes  him  at  the  water's  edge  in 
rounding  the  point,  but  also  colors  the  trap  which 
he  will  meet  with  soon  after  leaving  Copper  Har- 
bor, and  the  successive  layers  of  trap,  amygdaloid, 
red-sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  which  he  will 
find  to  constitute  the  formation  at  Eagle  Harbor 
and  above.  He  will  next  observe  that  these  rocks 
all  incline  to  the  N.W.,  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  45° : 
and  after  stepping  ashore,  and  extending  his  ob- 
servations to  the  trap  range  which  forms  the  bold 
heights  of  the  point  so  conspicuous  from  a dis- 
tance, he  will  find  that  this  inclination  is  general. 
He  will  perhaps  then  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
following  as  the  appropriate  section  of  the  forma- 
tion, as  running  from  the  shore  to  the  bluff. 
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A A,  .SmyKtlajbitfct  Tr«p/  fl  fl  11«  C.  SattifefoTjfr, 

, Tin*  t*akn,  a u <f,  Shafts.  ' ‘ ~ * : * 

Thi#  i* .cornet: -i*fc  pom*  fbhtfbl#  lb*  stotte.  He  mil  atbtbrif  ih<v  larger  ptffc 

west  citle  of  the  entrance  to  Katfie-  RafWif,  but  tion  of  the  vi  Jtmtonc  sWUrufC-of  copper ; am!' 
■$tfv  other  bi^iikn^  the  outer  «f  ttu|»-dyke  that  while  sometime#  Kccowpanieil  by.Miv* 
axui  ^f  gd.\lohi  nmv  tte.  deficient ; and  the  run-  silver,  and  ores  of  lead  ami  iinv.  tUe 
j|feniyrate  ar  ^dginii*,  t<rgi  iming*  at  the  *hor>.',  rhiedj’  bf  .epaiir*  m»*<?d  wHft 

way  jsUeniau-  to  llie  hl«Xft  vijtere  the  great  trap  laumomte,  epidote,  or  pr^hrtit^  Th^e  imTierkly 
farcgie  shooting  up  ghan^e* t heir  elmraci ar  hfc  will  often  fiird.  of  gieal  'regularity.  KniLOpajj* 

He  will  hcst  loam  that  iiitf  copper  veins  run  ency,  and  beauty  of  jf  ihe  vein  wbouhl 

fiyrtiy.& tty  t hr  w gb  \ht»  Vrtu>h>  of  thetie  rock**  ami  di vule  and  apparently  be  Inst.  a*  s/mietitoio*  haj»- 
vrajb  n f fcg d lair  hearing;  ytfsjfl n £ but  KtMe  (nm  a pen^va  pa^vo^  from  orre  formalism  }U:> 'mekher, 
right  an  gib"  ni  ill  Hie  trap  range  H*.  will  soon  lurt  mJI  ftrpl  it  t*o  rome  together  again.  ami  run  ort 
ftoU  also  that  the- copper  t#  not  solid  or  eontiini^  as  ^fore  ’WhHc\  a*  f have  said,  the  direction 
ou*  throughout  Vhe  retfi«'.at»  hi  Jys  innocence  he  ? of  the  vein  k generally  vertical,  intersecting  the 
c&ighi  have  supposed,.  • Ini  t • that  it  occurs  mwi\  layers Y*f  the  locks,  at  th*  Ontonagon  River  and 
aibu  ridanHy  *«<!  in  t he  largest  tnassca  in  that  por-jfele  Koyal  Mlmreveriie  i*  the  caae/^d  yeme  pin- 
Xian  af  Hie  v«0»  whtdura  verses  the  'amygdaloid,  ^ | ning  'WUh  the  layers  or  conformably  thereto  The 
That  whn  u cabod  the  41  'win’  i«  in  fact  chiefly  : thick  ite**  the*  teia#  varies  very  grealJy\V  from 

made  ujvof V/rin*kait^~Y ' myor  stuiT,"  a#  the  mit»ef ! u mere  tine?  to  it  or  15  fee?  The  mm\  thick- 


MMMO  IK  TUJS  YE*#*, 


fiotuc  of  the  u>bi?t  v^hiahk  rein*  are  those  mains  of  ancient  operations:  Depressions  nin 
h«H  hetrh  indicated  by  the  along  thr- surface?  i?f  the  grpiviid,  marktrtgtbc  piU 

vviienc!?  l he  ancient  no-c.  wu!i  -their  rude  atone 

? 1 rt,o>  •’•!<  < ?.  cji,vy*a.\cr,  »va*i  etfroomV'  ulul  hummer?!  and  coj»pcv*cl -•  po riled  ir^gmouis 

1 r»d  »l,«  «.ew  „,  Ull.  m,.tal  (f.t,„,  ,*,.  ,r  fM,«,|  '■■  Tl,*t 

bflttff : suv almoml.  In  IIU^  apnliKOtmu,  however,  m enf^r  . . 1 , ■*  . . r l f. 

r f^aw  tliM  t^tnbhmcn  jura,  th*  pure,-  Offhu  nlin.md  :iov<>,  Cached  much  ti^oud  such  fbftde 

iut«i  *•*.  very  mucJi  muinuilel.  When  '4W '|w ■■  f^rr»  the 

•->hori'  dlotacuc^ liiilour  Uie  •urfar«,  the  Rt^ysfrtotoiOM  -,  rudchf^^  ctf  Ift^  ifwtfiitncnu  the.nie^vee,  Use  vnrtli 
wk  isjseiiinOtjrBUea  trub  culoawy.u»  «|«m  wher  mm-  tbbrtt  « that  of 

mt.  A^hen  Jhf«e  porw  cart  ycry  larjrf,  wrtf*y,im»Miite*  { Vik  ih  • 

me.*' found,  and  diveet'od  by  acmopphenc  i»r  rttlier  tndu-  i -•bUtH^pvn'  hc-?\ ayy 

taw*  6t  their  mlneni]  cmitom*.  the  rock  lakes  the  nanfo  I evidently  uadn 
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a*  here  alluded  to  may  be  seen  ai  the  Copper 
Falls  Mines  Excavations  for  the  copper  are, 
however,  generally  made  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  prospecting  by  a practical  mineralogist. 
Taking  the  vein  at  the  lake  shore,  where  to  the 
uninitiated  it  may  present  no  indications  of  metal, 
but  of  calcareous  spar  perhaps,  or  other  mineral, 
he  follows  it  by  its  regular  bearing,  till  it  enters 
a rock  which  he  know*  by  experience  is  promis- 
ing of  valuable  results.  Still  more  frequently,  the 
proper  points  for  excavation  arc  determined  from 
surface  observations,  which  are  often  made  with 
most  fortunate  precision.  The  discovery  of  the 
Cliff  vein,  like  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  is  said 
to  have,  been  the  result  of  accident  A miner 
sauntering  about,  guo  wore,  with  pick  in  hand,  had 
sat  down  to  rest  While  in  this  situation,  his  eye 
was  caught  by  certain  metalliferous  appearances 
in  his  vicinity,  which  seemed  on  examination  to 
justify  more  thorough  researches,  The  prosecu- 
tion of  the  encouraging  indications  thus  disclosed, 


baa  resulted  in  the  discovt?ry  of  a vein,  the  most 
productive  of  native  copper  in  the  known  world 

The  visitor  who  has  looked  writh  curiosity  thus 
far,  will  hardly  he  content  to  return  without  see^ 
ing  the  interior  of  a mine.  He  may  have  already 
entered  one  or  more  of  the  mines  at  Eagle  Harbor, 
as  the  Northwest,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  successful,  the  Copper  Falls,  or  the  North- 
western He  may  have  examined  the  Minnesota, 
which  in  the  magnitude  and  productiveness  of  the 
inass  copper  comes  nearest  rivaling  the  Cliff,  or 
other  mines  on  the  Ontonagon,  or  the.  Siskowit 
on  Isle  Royal ; he  will  perhaps  still  conclude  that 
he  has  not  seen  mining  in  its  best  phase  till  he 
visits  the  “ Cliff. " 

Supposing  this  the  intention,  he  will  do  well  to 
step  first  to  the  works  of  the  South  Cliff,  whence 
he  will  obtain  the  best  general  view'  of  the  whole 
vicinity — the  Cliff  works,  the  old  works  of  the 
North  American,  the  house*  of  the  miners,  and 
the  fine  old  Cliff  above.  After  this  coup  d'rnl. 


CUFF  M1XE.  — FROM  TUB  SOUTH  CLIFT  OF  THE  WOftTtl  AMEHICAN  CO.MPAKY. 


he  may  be  pointed  out  in  succession,  the  Rais- 
ing-room, which  appears  in  the  illustration  dose 
against  the.  hill  on  the  right — the  Ro&sting-room 
or  Kiln,  which  adjoins  the  former  on  the  left,  near 
the  Wood-shoot — the  Stamps,the  old,  and  the  new 
nmv  in  process  of  erection — shown  at  the  gTonp 
of  buildings  on  the  left — and  the  Floors,  which 
are  the  low  buildings  in  front  of  the  Stamps,  and 
a similar  one  off  to  the  right  of  the  former.  Re- 
pairing thence  to  the  office,  he  will  make  the  ac 
quaintance  of  Captain  Jennings,  a Cornish  min- 
er, am!  the  able  superintendent,  under  whose 
direction*  for  six  years  past,  those  great  excava- 
tions have  been  made  which  the  visitor  is  now  so 
impatient  to  see.  From  the  captain  he  will  meet 


with  a very  civil  reception,  and  be  attended  m 
the  descent  cither  by  him,  or  by  some  one  well 
qualified  for  the  purpose,  whom  the  captain  will 
recommend.  Before  entering  upon  this,  it  is 
necessary  on  account  of  the  water  which  is 
found  more  or  less  in  all  the  mines  percclatirg 
through  the  fissures,  to  ^ shift,”  that  is,  to  ex- 
change one’s  habit.  He  will  assume  instead, 
the  usual  miner's  garb,  which  is  furnished  him 
at  the  office  ; consisting  of  rough,  strong  over- 
pants,  a large  woolen  shirt,  and  hard  round  hat 
or  cap  of  woolen  material  Seeking  thence  the 
Railing-room,  where  the  metal  and  veinstone 
first  see*  the  upper  air,  the  visitor  is  handed  a 
lighted  candle,  with  a lump  of  clay  adhering  to 
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Ip;  for  the  greater  convenience  of  carrying, 
of  sticking  against  ihe  rock  if  desired,  pt  on  top 
of  lb©  fyatju*!'  alluded  to,  iii  order  to  leave  Mi» 
free 

Alt  thing?  being  dow  ready,  your  guide  raises 
tbs  trapdoor,  and  you  descend  by  ladder*  firmly 

attached  W Iron  staples  and  bolts  to  the  roekfr 
The ladder* are  provided  mostly  with  iron,  rounds, 
which,  though  cold  to  the  hare  'hands,  air  yd 
the  best  material  for  th©  incessant  u«tc  which  m 
made  of  them.  Ifofding  your  ocuiilfe  hetween 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  oftUu  right  ham).  you 


t*i  i miAfT. 

vmir'irjf  wholly  with  the  trr't  The  position 
af  « hi*  1 fiyji tors  varies  very  yftgbUy  from  the  per- 
privih  ol.t?  t h - top^  (if  iorioe  of  them  deeming 
*****  to  incline  tow  ard  v on  \t  ituon-xl*  of  20,  3(K 
4nd  fo’iMriurie*}  e^cn  ftp  feel,  are  platforms  .upon 
wjtiieb-  p; rtfoiprnf  stfy  tcM  is  oblVtueti  Tiiiring  lift" 
, wbinle.  of  the  descent,  yon  are  accompa- 

Ttiod  by  the  ntjiee  nf  a>e  pnrnp  by  which  'lie 
iV  *ftfectfcd  Thu  u lift  ©wlonm”  and 
ilie  are  clo*e  by  y\ au  411  the  while  ; lift 

Katfet  bpffig  Readied  in  ilW,  Tnrtfioit  at  interva  ls  of 
*00  fttft  by  botanfcerbeam«  and  other  'appliance^, 
Thi«  ftfiftjpe.  of  Hit*  rivaft.whtdr  is  the  main* 
ttUfl,  iippmpTbued  to  the  pump  ami  i\w  descent 
Of  ?feft  miner*?  is  partiUoijbil  oiT  by  thick  plank, 
f&rii  the  other  and  larger  portion,,  lisw)  entirely 
for  IK©  Mining  of  the  masses,  the  vein  stone,  And 
ws*io  material 

fu  the,  course  of  your  descent,  if  you'  gw  to  tW 
-iteltfcH*.  y:>u  ptftua  lour  'levph?,  and  rest  on  the 
fifth,  at  the  dwlance  p*  tpendi  rulariy,  of  420 
feci  from  the  surface  jter©  you  may  look  flown 
7ft  fcpt  more.  when?  the  sinking  ni  the  shaft  \* 
•tiff  procye'iVure  If,  having  folbrwed  th^  bottom 
level  or  drift,  you  ore  timfetbe  bluff,  year  dm- 
lance  from  the  surface  fa  rising  of  000  fed. 
Great  a*  th>*  depth  appeaia,  in  ©vunpartfon  With 
that  of  aocne  of  the  European  mine*  ft  U bat  inr 


canHiderxbl*  Theme  of  Sweden,  and  Germany, 

. $m!  Cornwall,  are  often  from  1200  to  3500  fitet 
<ft  li^pth  -v  Umf  of  Choree  in  Zacuivra*  is  about 
£000  z while:  there  iveme  in  the  sail  fry  of  iheiim 
Mg  tunepmdk;,  in  the  TyT«d — thxt  of  Kut?.  Fujn 
'—which  reaches  the  start ling  profundity  of  ftJOft 
feet,  Ws**1*  thbu  tbik,  It 'ft  perhaps  found  nr*- 
pmcticaHe  t«  go,  from  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing-« good  air  lor  respiration. 

fn  Cht*  f'hlT  Mine  thereareat  this  time  three 
shafts,  all  of  which  am  in  use,  though  but  one 
[SWlratiffg  fo.  ihe  lowest  drift,  The  longest 
drift  baa  a length  of  U 00  feet  fu  pur&iiit  af 
1 what  \h  most  remark  able  in  the  mine,  -amch  c*p©- 
i tialJv  the  latest  specimens  of  nmsi  copper,  you 
j J ftp  dri  fts  pn  eMtch  i^vd  with  still  ex- 

I cited  dttif  Ufisated  cut-iosity,  As  your  ^uide 
pciiAla  nut  to  you  the  dndieutions  of  top^r  over 
ytiur  head,  ym  afe  at  a loss  to  knnw  wirH  what 
fsciluy  he  xlHringutshcs  tlicfodour  niff  alii  fornus 
r portion  *jf  the  rock,  from  *'  poor  .Muff"  or 
cofiniry  — - terms  which  he  use»  to  d^r^nulc 
those  portion?  which  aft-  desiirut*  of  copper: 

• To  yoU>  icy«j  tli^  whole  appearance  will  he  vrty 
j similar  , and;  save  ivh^re  you  soe  the  carper 
; ciiher  in  hi'nx  prniiV.tionh  or  m jaggc<i  l)Unci>es. 

: or  .m^sFiey.  Alnvady  laid  bare,  and 

» prepared  for  nittijig  into  ?nrmagcable  blocks,  you 
vV>U  lus  Without  coitte  ex perience,  and 

j much  tri^ldth  dtettngtiish  with  certainty  the  veiu- 
! <on4  fr<im  tbh  trap  This  difticiiby  is  enhanced 
1 in  many  by  ibe  presence  <>f  water,  ami  by 
j the  -fhe'  .ptiwdfTtsmoke,  'occasioned  .by 

the  Id.isting.  giving  every  where  the  same  hue 
■I't  thfe  roek  The  truth  ts  soon  made  apparent, 
however,  whan  the  minw  striker ii  with  hi**  pick 
rl’hc  system  of  jitmibg:  pursued  at  fbc  * Tlitr* 
ib  the  same  \yhirh 4*  r*;.f*:d  e^ery  whew  m fhe  like 
circom^tancca,  Tfvpd5niigi  a«  not  ?ltugcth«r  flu- 
perlluous,  th«%t  all  ex  cavil  in  a.  horizon  ial 
direct  ton  x^src  termed  wchnicaifyi  *•*  drifls:"  4“  fov- 
or  ; *’  otiil^/'  while  the  name  or‘l  shaflv  w 
applied  to  lhosc.  which  arc  m^da?  ^nicalfy,  ihi* 
ay-jttem  -tr*ay Jifo.^irp^ined  in  a few  worii^v  ?iip' 
thy  iype rations  to  commetiK^  ^tih  run-  . 
mh£ fo  ifrife jt; :'h.  yjtift  catried  on  until  it  enjtcte  art 
uripTp'^nci  tyc  fornTiatio q , as  tk  most  jy  l tin.  gwen- 
Another  adit,  as  the 
drift  tr  fieitffidly'  termed  in  this  ruse**  is  ihen 
Opened  biWr-r  down  Oh  the  dedivity.  if  th^  na- 
ture of  gnn^nti  permjH  Tty  fo  whicb  the 
shaft  is  carried  down  Thu».  the  shaft  ia  jstfll 
carried  doxvn.  until  the  drifting'  is  done  altogether 
below  the  surfire,  having  uo  uat.fer  above  In  the 
0 lift*  M ine,  four  of  tfty  drifts  altngelbcr  below 

the  surface,  opty  imii?'  Jteyilrjf  •4*1  •fthtlot  ;.»hoyp. 
They  are,  3 1 intervat  v lichiW  otm?  another  of  li>. 
20,  30f  40,  and  5il  fathom^  v the  Cornish  fafhoru 
hejng  so  met  hing.^v^r  eight  foot. 

At  t|ie  sh  a ft  i u g vM  only  th©  cup- 

per which  is  in  the  irnTtieftiaio  couys<*  of  those 
operations,  in  opjer  tehiCh-'-Jfej1'*  foci* 

rtrrru  Me  drift*,  forihcr  ro/umti  are  nr^/fteft  ti>  . 
Thcsv  are  fu  fbti  fmArn%  thf 

walls  aml  rrK'f  of  H>t»  drift,  ^ ^ to  form  a roof 
or  platfortt?  of  -gTeat  stTength ; and*  in  tbtf  next 
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sunk  from  one  level  or  drift  to  another,  this  in 
termed  a tri/we.  In  raising  the  copper,  the  vein- 
stone* and  pooT  stuff,  to  the  surface,  strong  iron 
kettles,  made  of  one-quarter  inch  sheet-iron, 
termed  kibbles , are  employed.  In  this  way,  the 


place,  excavating  over  head,  above  the  timbers. 
This  operation  is  termed  sloping  ; arid  in  con- 
ducting it,  the  copper  and  metalliferous  vein- 
stone is  thrown  down  below  into  the  drift,  while 
the  “ poor  stuff”  is  left  to  accumulate  on  top  of 
the  timber-arch  In  this  way,  while  the  excava- 
tion is  carried  on  overhead,  the  bridge  or  arch  is 
still  elevated  by  the  accumulation  of*'  poor  stuff.” 
thus  serving  as  a platform  for  the  workmen,  un- 
til the  process  terminates  in  the  drift  above. 

Progress  in  excavation  i*  effected  by  the  drill 
and  hammer,  followed  by  blasting.  Commenc- 
ing with  a short  drill — the  common  cold-chiscl 
— longer  ones  are  still  used  as  the  hole  is  sunk 
deeper.  In  this  wav  the  rock  is  often  bored  to 
the  depth  of  six  feet  One  man  hold**  the  drill, 
which  he  keeps  revolving  ; while  two  others, 
with  alternate  strokes  of  seven-pound  hammers, 
gradually  drive  it  to  the  desired  dppth  Some- 
times what  is  termed  a hall , that  is  to  say,  a cav- 
ity large  enough  to  hold  a keg  of  powder,  is 
formed  behind  a great  mass  of  rock  which  it  is 
desired  to  remove  The  aperture  is  then  dosed 
over  with  packing  of  stones  and  earth,  the  pow- 
dtr  having  been  deposited,  and  the  fuse  (which 
w .>  kind  ofcprd  eheiTMtafty  prepared  for  burn- 
ing at  a slow  rate)  having  been  first  inserted 
Hv  in  cans  of  the  safety  fuse,  the  miner,  with 
ordinary  care,  conducts  these  operations  with 
very  little  danger  to  life  or  limb.  The  proper 
length  of  fuse,  united  to  reasonable  caution, 
generally  enabling  him  to  place  himself  out  of 
danger  before  the  explosion.  Often  in  the  course 
of  bis  explorations,  the  visitor  will  hear  the  thun- 
ders of  the  blasting  roll  grandly  upon  his  ears 
For  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  a shaft  is  often 
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smaller  pVcvs  of  mass  copper,  termed  barrel 
troth,  the  veinstone,  and  the  poor  stuff,  are  all 
raised,  either  by  the  same  engine  which  per 
forms  the  operation  of  draining,  or  bv  mean*  of 
a capstan,  as  represented  in  our  illustration  of 
the  Raising-room  ; or  still  further,  by  the 
mftim  This  is  a combination  of  the  lever  power 
with  the  wheel  and  axle  ; by  means  of  which  tv 
horse  i*  enabled  to  raise  great  weights  with  lit 
tie  expenditure  of  effort.  The  engine  employed 
at  the  Cliff  Mine  is  one  of  45  horse-power 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.* 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT 

KYLAU  AND  KR1KDLAND. 

ON  the  fields  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy  was  destroyed  Frederic 
William  had  nothing  left  but  a remote  province 
of  his  empire.  To  this  he  had  escaped  a fugi- 
tive. From  the  utter  wreck  of  his  armies  he 
had  gathered  around  him  a few  thousand  men. 
It  was  with  extreme  regret  that  Napoleon  had 
found  himself  compelled  to  leave  the  congenial 
scenes  of  peaceful  life  in  Paris,  to  repel  the  as- 
sault of  his  banded  foes  Had  he  remained  in 
France  until  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England  had 
combined  their  multitudinous  hosts,  he  would 
have  been  undone.  With  his  accustomed  en- 
ergy he  sprung  upon  Prussia  before  Alexander 
had  time,  with  his  hundred  thousand  troops,  to 
traverse  the  vast  plains  between  St  Petersburg 
ajid  Berlin  By  the  most  extraordinary  skill  in 
manoeuvring,  and  in  the  endurance  of  fatigue 
and  toil  almost  superhuman,  he  threw  his 
whole  force  into  the  rear  of  the  Prussians.  He 
thus  cut  them  otf  from  Berlin  and  from  all 
their  supplies.  Then,  sure  of  victory,  to  save 
the  effusion  of  blood  he  again  implored  peace 
His  appeal  was  unavailing.  The  roar  of  battle 
commenced,  and  the  armies  of  Prussia  were 
overwhelmed,  crushed,  annihilated.  As  soon  as 
the  terrific  scene  was  over,  Napoleon  quietly  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  palaces  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  The  kingdom  was  entirely  at  his 
mercy  He  then  sent  Duroc  to  find  Frederic 
William,  again  to  propose  the  sheathing  of  the 
sword. 

The  unhappy  king  was  found  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  from  hU  capital.  He  was  far 
away  beyond  the  Vistula,  in  the  wilds  of  Prus- 
sian Poland.  He  had  gathered  around  him 
about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  the  shattered 
remnants  of  those  hardy  battalions,  whom  Fred- 
eric the  Great  had  trained  to  despise  fatigue, 
dangers,  and  death.  The  Russian  host,  amazed 
at  the  sudden  catastrophe  which  had  over- 
whelmed its  ally,  threw  open  its  arms  to  re- 
ceive the  fugitive  king.  . Frederic,  animated  by 
the  presence  of  the  proud  legions  of  Alexander, 
and  conscious  that  the  innumerable  hordes  of 
Russia  were  pledged  for  his  support,  still  hoped 
to  retrieve  his  affairs.  Peremptorily  he  repel- 
led the  advance  of  Napoleon,  resolving  with  re- 
newed energy  again  to  appeal  to  the  decUions 
of  the  sword. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  Napoleon  but  re- 
solutely to  meet  the  accumulating  hostility 
which  still  threatened  him.  Frederic,  from  the 
remote  provinces  of  his  empire,  was  endeavor- 
ing to  resuscitate  his  army.  Alexander,  thor- 
oughly aroused,  was  calling  into  requisition  all 
the  resources  of  his  almost  illimitable  realms. 
He  hoped  to  collect  a force  which  would  utterly 
overwhelm  the  audacious  victor.  England,  with 

* Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1853,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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her  invincible  navy  proudly  sweeping  all  seas, 
was  landing  at  Dantzic  and  Konigsberg  troops, 
treasure,  and  munitions  of  war.  The  storms  of 
winter  had  already  come.  Napoleon  was  a 
thousand  mile6  from  the  frontiers  of  France. 
His  foes  were  encamped  several  hundred  miles 
further  north,  amidst  the  gloomy  forests  and  the 
snow-clad  hills  of  Poland.  During  the  winter 
they  would  have  tune  to  accumulate  their  com- 
bined strength,  and  to  fall  upon  him,  in  the 
spring,  with  overwhelming  numbers. 

England,  exasperated  and  alarmed  by  this 
amazing  triumph  of  Napoleon,  now  adopted  a 
measure,  which  has  been  condemned  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  civilized  world,  as  a griev- 
ous infringement  of  the  rights  of  nations.  It  is 
an  admitted  principle,  that  when  two  powers 
are  at  war,  every  neutral  power  has  a right  to 
sail  from  the  ports  of  one  to  the  ports  of  the 
other,  and  to  carry  any  merchandise  whatever, 
excepting  arms  and  military  supplies.  Either 
of  the  contending  parties  has,  however,  the  right 
to  blockade  any  particular  port  or  ports  by  a 
naval  force,  sufficient  to  preclude  an  entrance. 
England,  however,  having  the  undisputed  com- 
mand of  the  seas,  adopted  what  has  been  called 
a paper  blockade.  She  forbade  all  nations  to 
have  any  commercial  intercourse  whatever  with 
France  or  her  allies.  She  had  also  established 
it  as  a maritime  law,  that  all  private  property, 
found  afloat,  belonging  to  an  enemy,  was  to  be 
seized  ; and  that  peaceful  passengers  captured 
upon  the  ocean,  were  to  be  made  prisoners  of 
war.  The  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
made  a very  able  report  to  the  Government  upon 
this  subject,  which  was  concluded  in  the  follow- 
ing woitls  : 

“ The  natural  right  of  self-defense  permits  us 
to  oppose  an  enemy  with  the  same  arms  he  uses, 
and  to  make  his  own  rage  and  folly  recoil  upon 
himself.  Since  England  has  ventured  to  declare 
all  France  in  a state  of  blockade,  let  France,  in 
her  turn,  declare  that  the  British  isles  are  block- 
aded. Since  England  considers  every  French- 
man an  enemy,  let  all  Englishmen,  in  the  coun- 
tries occupied  by  the  French  armies,  be  made 
prisoners  of  war.  Since  England  seizes  the 
private  property  of  peaceable  merchants,  let 
the  property  of  all  Englishmen  be  confiscated. 
Since  England  desires  to  impede  all  commerce, 
let  no  ships,  from  the  British  isles,  be  receive  l 
into  the  French  ports.  As  soon  as  England 
shall  admit  the  authority  of  the  law  of  nations, 
universally  observed  by  civilized  countries  ; as 
soon  as  she  shall  acknowledge  that  the  laws  of 
war  are  the  same  by  sea  and  land  ; that  the 
right  of  conquest  can  not  be  extended  either  to 
privsfto  property  or  to  unarmed  and  peaceable 
individuals  ; and  that  the  right  of  blockade  ought 
to  be  limited  to  fortified  places  actually  invest- 
ed— your  Majesty  will  cause  these  rigorous,  but 
not  unjust  measures,  to  cease  ; for  justice  be- 
tween nations  is  nothing  but  exact  reciprocity.” 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  thus 
avowed  to  the  world,  Napoleon  issued  his  fa- 
mous ordinance,  called  from  the  city  at  which  it 
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wai  dated,  The  Berlin  Decree  * He  declared,  in 
his  turn,  the  British  Islands  blockaded ; all  En- 
glish property  found  upon  the  Continent  confis- 
cated, all  Englishmen,  wherever  taken,  prison- 
ers ; and  excluded  all  English  manufactures 
from  the  ports  of  France  and  of  her  allies.  This 
retaliatory  measure  has  been  admired  by  some 
as  a profound  stroke  of  policy.  By  others  it 
has  been  denounced  as  a revolting  act  of  des- 
potism. It  certainly  was  not  presenting  the 
other  cheek.  It  was  returning  blow  for  blow. 
By  thus  excluding  all  English  goods  from  the 
Continent,  Napoleon  hoped  to  be  able  soon  to 
render  the  Continent  independent  of  the  factor- 
ies and  the  workshops  of  the  wealthy  islanders. 
France  owes  to  this  decree  the  introduction  of 
sugar  from  the  beet  root.  Says  Napoleon,  “ I 
found  myself  alone,  in  my  opinion  on  the  Con- 
tinent. I was  compelled,  for  the  moment,  to 
employ  force  in  every  quarter.  At  length  they 
began  to  comprehend  me.  Already  the  tree 
bears  fruit.  If  I had  not  given  way,  I should 
have  changed  the  face  of  commerce  as  well  as 
the  path  of  industry.  I had  naturalized  sugar 
and  indiga  I should  have  naturalized  cotton 

* The  following  is  a copy  of  this  most  celebrated  docu- 
ment: 

In  our  Imperial  Camp , Berlin , Nov.  SO,  1806. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy, 
considering, 

1.  That  England  regards  not  the  law  of  nations,  re- 
cognised by  all  civilized  states. 

S.  That  she  holds  for  an  enemy  every  individual  be- 
longing to  a hostile  power,  and  makes  prisoners  of  war, 
not  only  the  crews  of  armed  vessels,  but  the  crews  of 
trading  ships,  and  even  captures  merchants  traveling  on 
account  of  commercial  business. 

3.  That  she  extends  to  merchantmen,  and  to  the  prop- 
erty of  individuals,  the  right  of  conquest,  which  is  only 
applicable  to  what  belongs  to  the  hostile  state. 

4.  That  she  extends  to  commercial  towns  and  to  ports 
not  fortified,  to  havens  and  to  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the 
right  of  blockade,  which,  according  to  the  practice  of  civ- 
ilized nations,  only  is  applicable  to  fortified  places. 

5.  That  she  declares  blockaded,  places  before  which 
she  has  not  even  a single  ship  of  war,  though  no  place 
is  blockaded  until  it  is  so  invested  that  it  can  not  be  ap- 
proached without  imminent  danger. 

0.  That  she  even  declares  in  a state  of  blockade,  places 
which  her  whole  force  united  would  be  unable  to  block- 
ade, the  entire  coast  of  an  empire. 

7 That  this  monstrous  abuse  of  the  right  of  blockade, 
has  no  other  object  than  to  prevent  communications  be- 
tween different  countries,  and  to  raise  the  trade  and  the 
manufactures  of  England  upon  the  ruin  of  the  industry 
of  the  Continent. 

8.  That  such  being  evidently  the  object  of  England, 
whoever  deals  in  English  merchandise,  on  the  Continent, 
thereby  favors  her  designs,  and  becomes  her  accomplice. 

9.  That  this  conduct,  on  the  part  of  England,  which  is 
woythy  of  the  early  ages  of  barbarism,  has  operated  to 
the  advantage  of  that  power  and  to  the  injury  of  others. 

10.  That  it  is  a part  of  natural  law  to  oppose  one’s 
enemies  with  the  arms  he  employs,  and  to  fight  in  the 
way  he  fights,  when  he  disavows  all  those  ideas  of  jus- 
tice, and  all  those  liberal  sentiments,  which  are  the  re- 
sults of  social  civilization. 

We  have  resolved  to  apply  to  England  the  measures 
which  she  has  sanctioned  by  her  maritime  legislation. 

The  enactments  of  the  present  decree  shall  be  invari- 
ably considered  as  a fundamental  principle  of  the  Em- 
pire, until  such  time  as  England  acknowledge  that  the 
law  of  war  is  one  and  the  same,  by  land  and  by  sea : 
that  it  can  not  be  extended  to  private  property  of  any  de- 
scription whatsoever,  nor  to  the  persons  of  individuals 


and  many  other  things.”  Two  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  Berlin  decree,  Napoleon  wrote 
to  Junot,  “ Take  especial  care  that  the  ladies  of 
your  establishment  use  Swiss  tea.  It  is  as  good 
as  that  of  China.  Coffee  made  from  chicory  is 
not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Arabia.  Let  them 
make  use  of  these  substitutes  in  their  drawing- 
rooms, instead  of  amusing  themselves  with  talk- 
ing politics  like  Madame  de  Stael.  Let  them 
take  care  also  that  no  part  of  their  dress  is  com- 
posed of  English  merchandise.  If  the  wives  of 
my  chief  officers  do  not  set  the  example  whom 
can  I expect  to  follow  it?  It  is  a contest  of  life 
or  death  between  France  and  England.  I must 
look  for  the  most  cordial  support  in  all  those 
by  whom  I am  surrounded.”  In  reference  to  the 
unrelenting  hostility  with  which  Napoleon  was 
assailed  nearly  every  moment  of  his  life,  he 
often  remarked,  “ I can  not  do  what  I wish.  I 
can  only  do  what  I can.  These  English  com- 
pel me  to  live  day  by  day.” 

It  was  reported  to  Napoleon  that  the  troops, 
comfortably  housed  in  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Prussia,  were  very  reluctant  to  move  to  frigid 
bivouacs  upon  the  icy  marshes  of  the  Vistula. 

not  belonging  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  that  the  law 
of  blockade  ought  to  be  limited  to  fortified  places  actually 
invested  by  competent  forces. 

Accordingly  we  have  decreed  and  do  decree  as  follows : 

I . The  British  Islands  are  declared  in  a state  of  block- 
ade. 

3.  All  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  British  islands  is 
prohibited.  Consequently  letters  or  packets  addressed 
to  England,  or  to  any  native  of  England,  or  written  in 
the  English  language,  will  not  be  conveyed  by  post,  and 
will  be  seized. 

3.  Every  native  of  England,  whatever  his  rank  or  con- 
dition, who  may  be  found  in  the  countries  occupied  by 
our  troops,  or  by  those  of  our  allies,  shall  be  made  pris- 
oner of  war. 

4.  Every  warehouse,  and  all  merchandise  and  property 
of  any  description  whatever,  belonging  to  an  English 
subject,  or  the  produce  of  English  manufactures  or  colo- 
nies, is  declared  good  prize. 

5.  Trade  in  English  merchandise  is  prohibited  . and 
all  merchandise  belonging  to  England,  or  the  produce  of 
her  manufactures  and  colonies  is  declared  good  priz$. 

6.  One-half  of  tho  produce  of  the  confiscation  of  lbs 
merchandise  and  property  declared  good  prize  by  the 
preceding  articles,  will  be  appropriated  to  the  indemni- 
fication of  the  merchants  for  losses  they  have  sustained 
through  the  capture  of  trading  vessels  by  English  cruisers. 

7.  No  vessel,  coming  directly  from  England  or  her 
colonies,  or  having  been  there  since  the  publication  of 
the  present  decree,  will  be  received  in  any  port. 

8.  Any  vessel  which,  by  means  of  a false  declaration, 
shall  contravene  the  above  article,  shall  be  seized,  and 
the  ship  and  cargo  shall  be  confiscated,  as  if  they  were 
English  property. 

9.  Our  prize-court  of  Paris  shall  pronounce  final  judg- 
ment in  all  disputes  that  may  arise  in  our  empire,  or  the 
countries  occupied  by  the  French  army,  relative  to  the 
execution  of  the  present  decree.  Our  prize-court  of  Milan 
shall  pronounce  final  judgment  in  all  the  said  disputes 
that  may  arise  throughout  our  kingdom  of  Italy. 

10.  Our  minister  for  foreign  affairs  will  communicate 
the  present  decree  to  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Naples,  Hol- 
land, and  Etruria,  and  to  our  other  allies,  whose  subjects, 
like  our  own,  are  suffering  <Yom  the  injustice  and  bar- 
barism of  tho  maritime  legislation  of  England. 

II.  Our  ministers  for  foreign  affairs,  war,  marine,  fi- 
nance, and  police,  and  our  postmasters- general,  arc  direct- 
ed, according  as  they  are  severally  concerned,  to  carry 
the  present  decree  into  execution.  . 

(Signed)  Nam>lkox. 
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To  one  who  reported  to  him  the  despondency  of 
the  army,  Napoleon  inquired,  “ Does  the  spirit 
of  my  troops  fail  them  when  in  sight  of  the 
enemy  1”  44  No,  Sire,”  was  the  reply.  “ I was 

sure  of  it/'  said  Napoleon.  44  My  troops  are  al- 
ways the  same.  I must  rouse  them.”  Walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  floor,  with  rapid  strides, 
he  immediately  dictated  the  following  proclama- 
tion : 41  Soldiers  ! A year  to-day  you  were  on  the 
field  of  Austerlitz.  The  Russian  battalions  fled 
before  you  in  dismay,  or,  being  surrounded, 
yielded  their  arms  to  the  victors.  The  next  day 
they  sued  for  peace.  But  we  were  imposed  upon. 
Scarcely  had  they  escaped,  through  our  gener- 
osity, which  was  probably  blamable,  from  the 
disasters  of  the  third  coalition,  than  they  organ- 
ized a fourth.  But  the  ally  upon  whom  they 
chiefly  relied  is  no  more.  His  capital,  fortresses, 
magazines,  arsenals,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
standards,  seven  hundred  field  pieces,  and  five 
fortified  cities,  are  in  our  possession.  The  Oder, 
the  Wartha,  the  deserts  of  Poland,  the  storms 
of  winter,  have  not  arrested  your  steps  for  a 
moment.  You  have  braved  all,  surmounted  all. 
Every  foe  has  fled  at  your  approach.  In  vain  have 
the  Russians  endeavored  to  defend  the  capital  of 
ancient  and  renowned  Poland.  The  Eagle  of 
France  soars  over  the  Vistula.  The  brave  and 
unfortunate  Pole,  on  seeing  you,  dreams  that  he 
beholds  the  legions  of  Sobieski,  returning  from 
their  memorable  expedition.  Soldiers  ! we  will 
not  sheath  our  swords  until  a general  peace  is 
established,  and  we  have  secured  the  rights  of 
our  allies,  and  restored  to  our  commerce  its  free- 
dom and  its  colonies.  On  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder, 
we  have  reconquered  Pondicherry,  and  our  estab- 
lishments in  India,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  Spanish  colonies.  Who  gave  the  Russians 
the  right  to  hold  the  balance  of  destiny,  cr  to 
interfere  with  our  just  designs  ! They  and  our- 
selves, are  we  not  still  the  soldiers  of  Auster- 
litz 1” 

Bourrienne  says,  44  When  Napoleon  dictated 
his  proclamations,  he  appeared  for  the  moment 
inspired,  and  exhibited,  in  some  sort  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Italian  Improvisatori.  In  order  to 
follow  him  it  was  necessary  to  write  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity.  Frequently,  when  reading 
over  to  him  what  he  has  dictated,  I have  known 
him  smile,  as  in  triumph,  at  the  effect  which  he 
imagined  any  particular  passage  would  produce.” 

This  address  electrified  the  whole  army.  Its 
clarion,  notes  rang  through  all  hearts.  Not  an- 
other murmur  was  heard.  The  corps  in  the 
rear,  by  forced  marches,  pressed  forward  with 
alacrity,  to  reach  head-quarters.  Those  nearer 
the  Emperor,  forgot  their  fatigues  and  their  suf- 
ferings, and  longed  to  engage  the  enemy.  The 
lo/e  of  the  soldiers  for  their  chieftain  was  so  en- 
thusiastic, and  their  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
was  so  unbounded,  that  though  .hungry,  bare- 
footed, and  exhausted,  the  whole  mighty  host 
crowded  eagerly  along.  The  storms  of  approach- 
ing winter  howled  around  them.  The  wheels 
of  their  ponderous  artillery  sank  axle  deep  in 
the  mire.  Still  through  rain  and  snow,  and  miry 


roads,  they  followed  their  indomitable  chief,  re- 
counting with  pride,  the  fatigues  which  they  had 
already  endured,  and  eagerly  anticipating  the 
heroic  deeds  they  were  yet  to  perform. 

Before  leaving  Berlin  Napoleon  wrote  to  the 
Minister  of  War.  “The  project  which  I have 
now  formed  is  more  vast  than  any  which  I ever 
before  conceived.  From  this  time  I must  find 
myself  in  a position  to  cope  with  all  events.” 
He  also  addressed  a message  to  the  Senate,  :n 
that  peculiar  energy  of  style  marking  all  his  pro- 
ductions, which  the  annals  of  eloquence  have 
rarely  equaled,  never  surpassed. 

44  The  monarchs  of  Europe,”  said  he,  44  have 
thus  far  sported  with  the  generosity  of  France. 
When  one  coalition  is  conquered,  another  imme- 
diately springs  up.  No  sooner  was  that  of  1805 
dissolved  than  we  had  to  fight  that  of  1806.  It  be- 
hooves F ranee  to  be  less  generous  in  future.  The 
conquered  states  must  be  retained  till  the  gen- 
eral peace  on  land  and  sea.  England,  regardless 
of  ail  the  rights  of  nations,  launching  a commercial 
interdict  against  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  must  be 
struck  with  the  same  interdict  in  return ; and  it 
must  be  rendered  as  rigorous  as  the  nature  of 
things  will  permit.  Since  we  are  doomed  to 
war,  it  will  be  better  to  plunge  in  wholly,  than 
to  go  but  half  way.  Thus  may  we  hope  to 
terminate  it  more  completely  and  more  solidly, 
by  a general  and  durable  peace.” 

The  labors  of  Napoleon  were  perfectly  Her- 
culean, in  preparing  for  this  winter  campaign. 
It  was  four  hundred  miles  from  Berlin  to  War- 
saw. This  was  a dreary  interval  for  an  army 
to  traverse  through  the  freezing  storms  and  drift- 
ing snows  of  a northern  waiter.  The  Russians 
and  Prussians  could  present  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula. 

The  partition  of  Poland  by  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  has  been  pronounced  by  the  unan- 
imous voice  of  the  world,  the  most  atrocious  act 
which  has  disgraced  modem  Europe.  As  soon 
as  Napoleon  entered  that  part  of  Poland  which 
had  been  annexed  to  Prussia,  in  this  infamous 
deed  of  rapacity,  the  Poles  gathered  around  him 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  nobles  of  the 
dismembered  empire,  thronged  his  head-quarters. 
They  hailed  him  as  the  saviour  of  their  country. 
They  pledged  to  him  their  fortunes  and  their 
lives,  if  he  would  rescue  Poland  from  their  op- 
pressors. The  populace  rent  the  skies  with  en- 
thusiastic shouts,  wherever  the  great  conqueror 
appeared.  They  were  clamorous  for  arms,  that 
they  might  fight  the  battles  of  freedom,  and  re- 
gain their  independence.  Napoleon  was  ex- 
tremely embarrassed. 

A deputation  from  Warsaw  waited  upon  him, 
entreating  him  to  proclaim  the  independence 
of  Poland,  and  to  place  some  member  of  his 
own  family  upon  the  throne.  They  assured 
him  that  the  Poles,  as  one  man,  would  rally, 
with  admiration  and  gratitude,  beneath  his  ban- 
ners Napoleon  said  to  them, 44  France  has  never 
recognized  the  different  partitions  of  Poland. 
Nevertheless,  I can  not  proclaim  your  independ- 
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ence  unless  you  are  determined  lo  defend  your 
rights  with  arms  in  your  hands,  and  by  all  sorts 
of  sacrifices,  even  that  of  life.  You  are  reproach- 
ed with  having,  in  your  constant  civil  dissensions, 
lost  sight  of  the  true  interests  of  your  country'. 
Instructed  by  misfortune,  be  now  united;  and 
prove  to  the  world  that  one  spirit  animates  the 
whole  Polish  nation.” 

A tier  t he  deputation  had  withdrawn,  Napoleon 
remarked.  “ I like  the  Poles.  Their  enthusiasm 
pleases  ine.  I should  like  to  make  them  an  in- 
dependent people.  But  that  is  no  very  easy 
matter.  The  cake  ha*  been  shared  among  too 
many  There  is  Austria.  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
who  have  each  had  a slice.  Besides,  when  the 
match  is  once  kindled,  who  knows  where  the 
conflagration  uiay  stop  My  first  duty'  is  toward 
France.  I must  not  sacrifice  her  interests  for 
Poland.  In  short,  we  must  refer  this  matter  to 
the  universal  sovereign,  Time-  He  will  show  us 
by-and-by  what  we  are  to  do.” 

'fhe  situation  of  Napoleon  was  indeed  criti- 
cal. He  was  hundreds  of  leagues  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  and  enveloped  in  the  snow*  of 
winter.  Russia,  with  her  countless  hordes  and 
unknown  resources,  was  threatening  him  from 
the  North.  Prussia,  though  conquered,  was 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  her  dis- 
grace and  ruin.,  Austria  had  raised  a force  of 
eighty  thousand  men,  and  was  threatening  his 


rear.  This  Austrian  force  was  professedly  an 
army  of  observation  But  Napoleon  welt  know 
that,  upon  the  slightest  reverse,  Austria  would 
fall  upon  him  in  congenial  alliance  with  Russia 
and  Prussia.  England,  the  undisputed  monarch 
of  the  wide  world  of  waters,  was  most  effi- 
ciently co-operating  with  these  banded  foes  of 
France. 

By  proclaiming  the  independence  of  Poland, 
Napoleon  would  have  gained  a devoted  ally, 
ranging  a nation  of  twenty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants beneath  his  flag.  But,  by  liberating  Poland 
from  its  proud  and  powerful  oppressors,  he  would 
have  exasperated,  to  the  highest  degree,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria.  Thus  the  probabilities  of 
peace  would  have  been  infinitely  more  remote, 
Napoleon  was  contending  for  peace.  He  told 
the  Poles  frankly,  that  he  could  not  involve 
France  in  any'  new  quarrels.  “ I am  not  come 
hither,”  said  he,  “ to  beg  a throne  for  my  fam- 
ily. I am  not  in  want  of  thrones  to  give  away.” 

Through  December’s  dismal  storms  ; through 
a country  more  dreary  than  imagination  can 
well  conceive,  filled  with  gloomy  forests,  fathom- 
less morasses,  bleak  and  barren  plains,  Napoleon 
led  his  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula 
Wherever  he  met  his  foes  he  scattered  them 
before  him  with  whirlwind  power  Sometime*, 
over  a space  of  seventy-five  miles  in  breadth, 
Napoleon’s  army  was  fighting  its  way  against 
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games  occupied  the  mind*  r>(  rh«  sohlkru,  and  the  £mpe?oir  was  loved  in  return  a.a  no  oth*>r 
confirmed  the*  r health;  immense cOnvOy*  of  pro-  mortal  was*  ever  loved  before- 
vision*,  guarded  toy Aroopj*  m)d  lVT^ri?l6die*v  to  The  soldier*,  tfj  j«trpri>»e,  fotlnd  that  the 
ihe  reMv* ' the  generous  foresight  fit  Napoleon  had  provided 
road#  from  the  Rhine.  Tim  soldiers  were  soon  them  even  with  several  millions  of  hot  ties  *f 
comfortaWo  apd  happy  in  their  well-provisioned  wine  Abundant  were  e«tebibd»r'd*  |fi*jL 

homes  Napoleon,  regjirdieas  of  hi*  awn  ease,  they  might  be  hilly  supplied  with  good  local  and 
thought  <tf  them  alone.  He  Was  every  where  warm  clothing  The  *ick  and  wounded  in  par- 
presenf , His  for«aight  ppt vidfed  toe  ymy  erne r-  ticul ar  were  tumittd  wRh  tlw  most  tender  e are. 
gernce.  His  troops  witnessed  with  gratitude  bis  Six  thousand  beds  w*  re  paired  at  Warsaw,  and 
intenW  devutiton  to  their  comfort.  They  saw  an  equal  number  ^x  lihonie,  at  Posen,  ami  at 
him  tiding  from  post  to;  post,  toy  day  and  by  \ other  pi  act;*  on  t!>e  bank*  of  the  V istu  U and  t hi? 
night,  drenched  with  rain,  ^paltered  with  mud  , ? Oder  Comfortable  mattresses  of  wool  w ore  made 
whitened  with  snow*  fhedy  fte  the  hospitals  Thirty  thousand  toots,  taken 

of  sleep,  wading  through  n/jrc  anddrdtsbgfTOpfng  [from  the  Prussians,  wore  out  up  inio  bantinges 
through  darkness*  and  breasting  storms  Napo-  l and  bedding  Over  each 
Jeon  Wul,*\  My  soldiers  are  my  ehildpw*  jf:  No  pointed  a chief  overseer,  .«i]wayet  sopplietl  With 
tme  could  dertiht  hi#  sincerity  wb#  «itneA«ed  his  ready  money,  to  procure  for  )|ie  siek  yyfc6t*:vftV 
vigilance*  his  tod,  hi#  fatigue.  Not  a soldier  in  ktxurie*  they  needed.  A chapfaih  Was  appointed 
the  aJrmy  questioned  hi#  p&reriial  love.  Hence  in  *ach  hospital  to  mhii«ter  to  the  spiritual  want* 
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of  the  sick  and  the  dying.  This  chaplain  was  to 
be,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  friend  and  the  pro- 
tector of  those  under  his  care.  He  was  charged 
by  the  Emperor  to  report  to  him  the  slightest 
negligence  toward  the  sick.  Such  were  the  in- 
finite pains  which  Napoleon  took  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  his  soldiers.  He  shared  all  their  hard- 
ships. His  palace  was  a barn.  In  one  room  he 
ate  and  slept  and  received  his  audiences.  It  was 
his  invariable  custom,  whenever  he  issued  an 
order,  to  inform  himself  if  the  order  had  been 
executed.  He  personally  arranged  all  the  mili- 
tary works  of  the  widely  extended  line  over  which 
his  army  was  spread. 

The  month  of  January,  with  its  storms  and  its 
intensity  of  cold,  passed  slowly  away.  Winter 
brooded  drearily  over  the  plains  of  Poland,  pre- 
senting one  vast  expanse  of  ice  and  snow. 
Europe  contemplated  with  amazement  the  sub- 
lime spectacle  of  a French  army  of  one  or  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  passing  the  winter  in  the 
midst  of  the  gloomy  forests  of  the  Vistula.  Alex- 
ander, with  troops  accustomed  to  the  frozen 
North,  planned  to  attack  Napoleon  by  surprise, 
in  his  winter  quarters.  Secretly  he  put  his 
mighty  host  in  motion.  Napoleon,  ever  on  the 
alert,  was  prepared  to  meet  him.  Immediately 
marching  from  his  encampments,  he  surprised 
those  who  hoped  to  surprise  him.  Battle  after 
battle  ensued.  The  Russians  fought  with  un- 
yielding obstinacy ; the  French  with  impetuous 
enthusiasm.  In  every  forest,  in  every  mountain 
gorge,  upon  the  banks  of  every  swollen  stream 
clogged  with  ice,  the  Russians  planted  their  can- 
non, and  hurled  balls  and  shells  and  grape  into 
the  bosoms  of  their  unrelenting  pursuers.  But 
the  French,  impelled  by  the  resistless  impetu- 
osity of  their  great  chieftain,  pressed  on,  regard- 
less of  mutilation  and  death.  The  snow  was 
crimsoned  with  blood.  The  wounded  struggled 
and  shrieked  and  froze  in  the  storm-piled  drifts. 
The  dark  forms  of  the  dead  floated,  with  the  ice, 
down  the  cold  streams  to  an  unknown  burial. 
Wintry  nights,  long,  dismal  and  freezing,  darken- 
ed upon  the  contending  hosts.  Their  lurid  watch- 
fires  gleamed,  in  awful  sublimity,  over  wide 
leagues  of  frozen  hill  and  valley.  The  soldiers 
of  each  army,  nerved  by  the  energies  of  despera- 
tion, threw  themselves  upon  the  snow  as  their 
only  couch,  and  with  no  tent  covering  but  the 
chill  sky. 

Napoleon  stopped  one  night  at  a miserable 
cottage.  His  little  camp  bedstead  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor.  In  five  minutes 
he  dispatched  his  supper,  which  consisted  of  but 
one  dish.  Then,  rolling  his  napkin  into  a ball, 
he  playfully  threw  it  at  the  head  of  his  favorite 
valet,  Constant,  saying,  4*  Quick,  quick,  take  away 
the  remains  of  my  banquet."  Then  unrolling  a 
map  of  Prussia,  he  spread  it  upon  the  floor,  and  ad- 
dressing Caulaincourt,  said,  44  Come  here,  Grand 
Equerry , and  follow  me."  With  pins  he  marked 
out  the  progressive  movements  of  his  army,  and 
said,  “ I shall  beat  the  Russians  there,  and  there, 
and  there.  In  three  months  the  campaign  will 
be  ended.  Russia  must  have  a lesson.  The  fair 


Queen  of  Prussia  must  learn  too  that  advisers 
sometimes  pay  dearly  for  the  advice  they  give.  I 
do  not  like  those  women  who  throw  aside  their 
attributes  of  grace  and  goodness.  A woman  to 
instigate  war ! to  urge  men  to  cut  each  other's 
throats ! Shame  on  it ! She  may  run  the  risk 
of  losing  her  kingdom  by  playing  that  game." 

At  this  moment  some  dispatches  were  deliver- 
ed to  the  Emperor.  Rapidly  glancing  over  them, 
he  frowned,  and  exclaimed,  " Surely  these  dis- 
patches have  been  a long  time  on  their  way? 
How  is  this  ? Tell  the  orderly  officer  who  brought 
them  that  I wish  to  speak  to  him." 

44  Sir,”  said  he,  severely,  as  the  officer  entered, 

44  at  what  hour  were  these  dispatches  placed  in 
your  hands?" 

44  At  eight  o'ctock  in  the  evening,  Sire  " 

44  And  how  many  leagues  had  you  to  ride  ?" 

44 1 do  not  know  precisely,  Sire." 

44  But  you  ought  to  know,  sir.  An  orderly 
officer  ought  to  know  that.  I know  it.  You  had 
twenty-seven  miles  to  ride ; and  you  set  off  at 
eight  o’clock.  Look  at  your  watch,  sir.  What 
o'clock  is  it  now  ?" 

44  Half-past  twelve,  Sire.  The  roads  were  in 
a terrible  state.  In  some  places  the  snow  ob- 
structed my  passage — " 

44  Poor  excuses,  sir ; poor  excuses.  Retirs, 
and  await  my  orders."  As  the  officer,  extremely 
disconcerted,  closed  the  door,  he  added  : 44  This 
cool,  leisurely  gentleman  wants  stimulating.  The 
reprimand  I have  given  him  will  make  him  spur 
his  horse  another  time.  Let  me  see — my  answer 
must  be  delivered  in  two  hours.  I have  not  a 
moment  to  lose." 

Soon  the  orderly  officer  was  recalled.  44  Set 
off* immediately,  sir,"  said  he;  44 these  dispatches 
must  be  delivered  with  the  utmost  speed.  Gen- 
eral Lasalle  must  receive  my  orders  by  three 
o'clock — by  three  o’clock.  You  understand, 
sir?” 

44  Sire ! by  half-past  two  the  general  shall 
have  the  orders  of  which  I have  the  honor  to  be 
the  bearer." 

44  Very  well,  sir  ; mount  your  horse — but 
stop,"  he  added,  calling  the  officer  back,  and 
speaking  in  those  winning  tones  of  kindness 
which  he  had  ever  at  his  command : 44  Tell  Gen- 
eral Lasalle  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  me  that 
you  should  be  the  person  selected  to  announce 
to  me  the  success  of  these  movements." 

With  such  consummate  tact  could  Napoleon 
severely  reprimand  and  at  the  same  time  win  the 
confidence  and  the  love  of  the  person  reprimanded 

Napoleon  had  now  driven  his  assailants,  en- 
veloped in  the  storms  and  the  ice  of  a Polish 
winter,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula.  At  last  the  retreating 
Russians  concentrated  all  their  forces  upon  the 
plain  of  Eylau.  It  was  the  7th  of  February.  The 
night  was  dark  and  intensely  cold,  as  the  Rus- 
sians, exhausted  by  the  retreating  march  of  the 
day,  took  their  position  for  a desperate  battle  on 
the  morrow.  There  was  a gentle  swell  of  land, 
extending  two  or  three  miles,  which  skirted  a 
vast,  bleak,  unsheltered  plain,  over  which  the 
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BIVOUAC  BEFORE  EVLAU 


piercing  wintry  gale  drifted  the  deep  snow 
Leaden  clouds,  hurrying  through  the  sky,  as  if 
flying  from  a defeat  or  congregating  for  a con- 
flict, boded  a rising  storm.  Upon  this  ridge  the 
Russians,  in  double  lines,  formed  themselves  in 
battle  array  Five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
were  ranged  in  battery,  to  hurl  destruction  into 
the  bosoms  of  their  toes.  They  then  threw 
themselves  upon  the  icy  ground  for  their  frigid 
bivouac.  The  midnight  storm  Wailed  its  mourn- 
ful requiem  over  the  sleeping  host,  arid  sifted 
down  upon  them  the  winding-sheet  of  snow. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tempestuous  night,  Napo- 
leon, with  his  determined  battalions,  came  also 
upon  the  plain,  groping  through  drifts  and  gloom. 
He  placed  his  army  in  position  for  the  terrific 
battle  which  the  dawn  of  morning  would  usher 
in.  Two  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  were 
advantageously  posted  to  sweep  the  dense  ranks 
of  the  enemy  Upon  the  ridge  80,000  Russians 
slept.  In  the  plain  before  them  60,000  French- 
men were  bivouacking  upon  the  snow.  The  hos- 


fore  the  merciless  discharges.  The  storm 
snow,  in  blinding,  smothering  flakes,  swept 
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grily  into  the  faces  of  assailants  and  assailed,  as 
the  bands  of  battle  in  exultant  victory  or  in  ter- 
rific defeat,  rushed  to  and  fro  over  the  plain. 
The  tempestuous  air  was  soon  so  filled  with 
smoke,  that  the  day  was  as  dark  as  the  night. 
Under  this  black  and  sulphurous  canopy,  the 
infuriate  hosts  rushed  upon  each  other.  Even 
the  flash  of  the  guns  coifld  not  be  seen  through 
the  impenetrable  gloom.  Horsemen  plunged  to 
the  charge  unable  to  discern  the  foe.  Thus  the 
deadly  conflict  continued,  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men  firing  into  each  other’s  bosoms, 
through  the  morning,  and  the  noon,  and  the 
afternoon,  and  after  the  sun  had  gone  down  in 
the  gloom  of  a winter’s  night,  Napoleon  galloped 
up  and  down  the  field  of  blood  regardless  of  dan- 
ger, ever  presenting  himself  at  those  points 
which  were  most  threatened. 

In  the  midst  of  the  battle  Napoleon  was  in- 
formed that  a church,  which  he  deemed  a posi- 
tion of  essential  importance,  had  been  taken  by 
the  enemy.  He  pressed  his  spurs  into  his  horse 
and  galloped,  with  the  utmost  speed,  into  the 
midst  of  his  battalions,  who  were  retreating  be-, 
fore  vastly  superior  numbers.  “ What !”  shouted 
the  Emperor,  “ a handful  of  Russians  repulse 
troops  of  the  Grand  Army.  Forward,  my  brave 
lads!  We  must  have  the  church!  We  must 
have  it  at  every  hazard  /”  Animated  by  this 
voice,  an  enthusiastic  shout  of  “ Vive  l’Empe- 
reur!”  rose  above  the  thunders  of  the  conflict. 
The  soldiers  instantly  formed  in  solid  column, 
and,  through  a perfect  storm  of  bullets  and  shells, 
forced  their  way  upon  the  enemy.  The  Empe- 
ror espied  a few  paces  from  him  an  old  grena- 
dier. His  face  was  blackened  with  gunpowder. 
His  clothes  were  red  with  blood.  His  left  arm 
had  just  been  tom  from  his  shoulder  by  a shell, 
and  the  crimson  drops  were  falling  from  the 
ghastly  wound.  The  man  was  hurrying  to  fall 
into  the  ranks.  “ Stay  ! stay  ! my  good  fellow,” 
exclaimed  the  Emperor,  “ go  to  the  ambulance, 
and  get  your  wound  dressed.”  “ I will,”  re- 
plied the  soldier,  “ as  soon  as  we  have  taken  the 
church.”  He  then  disappeared  in  the  midst  of 
the  smoke  and  the  tumult  of  the  battle.  The 
Duke  of  Vicenza,  who  witnessed  this  scene,  says 
the  tears  gushed  into  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  as 
be  contemplated  this  touching  proof  of  devotion. 

The  battle  bad  now  raged  for  eighteen  hours. 
The  snow  was  red  with  blood.  The  bodies  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dead  covered  the  plain. 
Thousands  of  the  tom  and  bleeding  victims  of 
war,  through  these  long  hours  had  writhed  in 
agony  in  the  freezing  air,  trampled  by  the  rush 
of  frenzied  squadrons.  Their  piercing  shrieks 
rose  above  the  roar  of  artillery  and  musketry. 
Eylau  was  in  flames.  Other  adjacent  villages 
and  farm-houses  were  blazing.  The  glare  of 
the  conflagration  added  to  the  horrors  of  the 
pitiless  storm  of  the  elements  and  of  war.  Wo- 
men and  children  were  perishing  in  the  fields, 
having  fled  from  their  bomb-battered  and  burn- 
ing dwellings.  Still  the  battle  continued  una- 
bated. 

As  the  twilight  of  the  stormy  day  faded  into 


the  gloom  of  night,  Napoleon,  calm  and  firm, 
stood  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  church  which 
he  had  retaken.  The  balls  were  crashing  around 
him.  Grief  pervaded  every  face  of  the  imperial 
staff.  With  consternation,  they  implored  him 
to  place  himself  in  a position  of  safety.  Re- 
gardless of  their  entreaties,  he  braved  every 
peril.  Infusing  his  own  inflexibility  into  the 
hearts  of  all  around,  he  still  impelled  his  bleed- 
ing columns  upon  the  foe.  More  than  thirty 
thousand  Russians,  struck  by  the  balls  and  the 
swords  of  the  French,  were  stretched  upon  the 
frozen  field.  Ten  thousand  Frenchmen,  the  dy- 
ing and  the  dead,  were  also  strewed  upon  the 
plain.  Ten  thousand  horses  had  been  struck 
down.  Some  had  been  tom  in  pieces  by  cannon 
balls.  Others,  frightfully  mutilated,  were  utter- 
ing piercing  screams,  and  were  wildly  plunging 
over  the  plain,  trampling  the  wounded  beneath 
their  iron  hoofs.  It  was  now  ten  o’clock  at 
night.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  Russian  army 
was  destroyed.  A fresh  division  of  the  French 
now  appeared  on  the  field.  They  had  been 
marching  all  day,  with  the  utmost  haste,  guided 
by  the  cannon’s  roar.  The  Russians  could  en- 
dure the  conflict  no  longer.  Proud  of  having 
so  long  and  so  valiantly  withstood  the  great 
Napoleon,  they  retreated,  shouting  victory  ! Na- 
poleon remained  master  of  the  blood-bought 
field.  The  victors,  utterly  exhausted,  bleeding 
and  freezing,  again  sought  such  repose  as  could 
be  found  upon  the  gory  ice,  beneath  that  wintry 
sky.  Napoleon  was  overwhelmed  with  grief. 
Never  before  had  such  a scene  of  misery  met 
even  his  eye.  According  to  his  invariable  cus- 
tom, he  traversed  the  field  of  battle,  to  minister, 
with  his  own  hands,  to  the  wounded  ar  i the  dy- 
ing. It  was  midnight — dark,  cold,  and  stormy. 
By  his  example,  he  animated  his  attendants  to 
the  most  intense  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  suf- 
ferers. His  sympathy  and  aid  were  extended  to 
the  wounded  Russians  as  well  as  to  those  of  his 
own  army.  One  of  his  generals,  witnessing  the 
deep  emotion  with  which  he  was  affected,  spoke 
of  the  glory  which  the  victory  would  give  him. 
“To  a father,”  said  Napoleon,  “who  loses  his 
children,  victory  has  no  charms.  When  the 
heart  speaks,  glory  itself  is  an  illusion.” 

As  Napoleon  was  passing  over  this  field  of 
awful  carnage,  he  came  to  an  ambulance,  or  hos- 
pital-wagon. A huge  pile  of  amputated  arms 
and  legs,  clotted  with  gore,  presented  a horrible 
spectacle  to  the  eye.  A soldier  was  resisting 
the  efforts  of  the  surgeon,  who  was  about  to  cut 
off  his  leg,  which  had  been  dreadfully  shattered 
by  a cannon-ball. 

“ What  is  the  matter  1”  inquired  the  Emperor, 
as  he  rode  up  to  the  spot.  Seeing,  at  a glance 
the  state  of  the  case,  he  continued,  “ How  is 
this!  surely  you,  a brave  mustachcy  are  not 
afraid  of  a cut !” 

“ No,  your  Majesty,  I am  not  afraid  of  a cut. 
But  this  is  a sort  of  cut  that  a man  may  die  of. 
And  there  is  poor  Catharine  and  hsr  four  little 
ones.  If  I should  die — ” and  the  man  sobbed 
aloud. 
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“ Well,”  replied  the  Emperor,  44  and  what  if 
you  should  die  ? Am  I not  here  V ' 

The  wounded  soldier  fixed  his  eyes  for  a mo- 
ment upon  Napoleon,  and  then,  with  a trembling 
voice,  exclaimed,  41  True  ! true,  your  Majesty  ! 
I am  very  foolish.  Here,  doctor,  cut  off  my 
limb.  God  bless  the  Emperor !” 

A dragoon,  dreadfully  tom  by  a cannon-ball, 
raised  his  head  from  the  bloody  snow,  as  the 
Emperor  drew  near,  and  faintly  said,  44  Turn 
your  eyes  this  way,  please  your  Majesty.  I be- 
lieve that  I have  got  my  death  wound.  I shall 
soon  be  in  the  other  world.  But  no  matter  for 
that — Vive  I’Empereur.”  Napoleon  immediately 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  tenderly  took  the 
hand  of  the  wounded  man,  and  enjoined  it  upon 
his  attendants  to  convey  him  immediately  to  the 
ambulance,  and  to  commend  him  to  the  special 
care  of  the  surgeon.  Large  tears  rolled  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  dying  dragoon,  as  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  loved  features  of  his  Emperor. 

. Fervidly  he  exclaimed,  44 1 only  wish  that  I had 
a thousand  lives  to  lay  down  for  your  Majesty.” 


Upon  this  dreadful  field  of  woe,  of  blood,  of 
death,  oppressed  with  myriad  cares,  and  in  the 
gloom  of  the  inclement  night,  Napoleon  remem- 
bered his  faithful  and  anxious  Josephine.  She 
was  then  in  Paris.  Seizing  a pen,  he  hurriedly 
wrote  the  following  lines.  Calling  a courier  to 
his  side,  he  dispatched  him,  at  his  fleetest  speed, 
to  convey  the  note  to  Josephine  : 

“Eylau,  3 o’clock  in  the  morning,  Feb.  9,  1807. 

“ My  Love  ! — There  was  a great  battle  yes- 
terday. Victory  remains  with  me,  but  I have 
lost  many  men.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  still 
more  considerable,  does  not  console  me.  I 
write  these  two  lines  myself,  though  greatly 
fatigued,  to  tell  you  that  I am  well,  and  that  I 
love  you. 

Wholly  thine, 

44  Napoleon.” 

The  fac-simile  of  this  letter,  written  under 
such  circumstances,  will  be  examined  with  in- 
terest. 


Mon  amie — il  yarn  hier  t me  grande  bataille ; la  victoire 

m'est  restee , metis  fai  perdu  bvtn  du  monde ; la  perte 

de  Pennemi  qui  eat  plus  considerable  encore , ne  me  console  pas.  Enfin 

je  Veens  ces  2 hgnes  mni-mcme,  quoique  je  sots  bien  fatigue 

pour  te  dire  queje  suis  bien  portant,  et  queje  Vaime. 

Tout  a toi, 

Napoleon . 

3 kntres  du  matin  If  9 Fevrier. 


The  dawn  of  the  morning  exhibited,  upon 
that  frozen  field,  perhaps  the  most  frightful  spec- 
tacle earth  has  ever  witnessed.  Nearly  forty 
thousand  men,  awfully  torn  by  cannon  balls, 
were  prostrate  upon  the  blood-stained  ice  and 
snow.  A wail  of  anguish  rose  from  the  ex- 
tended plain,  which  froze  the  heart  of  the  be- 
holder with  terror.  Dismounted  cannon,  frag- 
ments of  projectiles,  guns,  swords,  horses  dead 
or  cruelly  mangled,  rearing,  plunging,  shrieking 


in  their  agony,  presented  a scene  of  unparalleled 
horror.  Napoleon’s  heart  was  most  deeply  moved. 
His  feelings  of  sympathy  burst  forth  even  in  one 
of  his  bulletins.  44  This  spectacle,  ” he  wrote, 44  is 
fit  to  excite  in  princes  a love  of  peace  and  a hor- 
ror of  war.”  He  immediately  dispatched  some 
battalions  to  pursue  the  retreating  enemy,  while 
he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  relief  of  the’ 
misery  spread  around  him.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  he  wrote  another  letter  to  Josephine. 
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Again  in  the  night  of  the  next  day  he  wrote 
to  that  noble  wife  who  well  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  delicacy  and  generosity  of  such 
attentions  : 

’*  Etlau,  Feb.  11,  3 o’clock  in  the  morning . 

44 1 send  you  one  line,  my  love.  You  must 
have  been  very  anxious.  I have  beaten  the 
enemy  in  a memorable  battle  ; but  it  has  cost 
me.  many  brave  men.  The  inclement  weather 
constrains  me  to  return  to  my  cantonments 
Do  not  indulge  in  grief,  I entreat  you.  All  this 
will  soon  end.  The  happiness  of  seeing  you 


4*  Eyi.au,  Feb.  9,  6 o’clock  in  the  evening,  1807. 

*'1  write  one  word,  my  love,  that  you  may 
not  be  anxious.  The  enemy  has  lost  the  battle. 
40  pieces  of  cannon,  10  flags,  12,000  prisoners. 
He  has  suffered  horribly.  I have  lost  many 
men,  1000  killed,  and  three  or  four  thousand 
wounded.  Corbineau  was  killed  by  a shell.  I 
was  strongly  attached  to  that  officer,  who  had 
great  merit.  Jt  gives  me  great  pain.  My  horse- 
guard  has  covered  itself  with  glory.  Allemagne 
is  wounded  dangerously.  Adieu,  my  love. 

Napoleon.'’ 


Wholly  thine. 
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will  lead  me  soon  to  forget  my  fatigues.  I never 
was  better.  The  little  Tascher  has  conducted 
nobly.  He  has  had  a rough  trial.  I have  placed 
him  near  me.  I have  made  him  officer  of  ord- 
nance. Thus  his  troubles  are  ended.  The  young 
man  interests  me.  Adieu,  my  dearest.  A thou- 
sand kisses.  Napoleon/’ 

In  another  letter  of  the  14th,  he  writes  : 

“ My  love,  I am  still  at  Eylau.  The  country  is 
covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  This  is  not 
the  pleasant  part  of  war.  One  suffers,  and  the 
soul  is  oppressed  to  see  so  many  victims.  I am 
well.  I have  done  what  I wished.  I have  re- 
pulsed the  enemy,  compelling  him  to  abandon 
his  projects.  You  must  be  very  anxious,  and 
that  thought  afflicts  me.  Nevertheless,  tranquil- 
ize  yourself,  my  love,  and  be  cheerful.  Wholly 
thine.  Napoleon.”  • 

Napoleon  remained  eight  days  at  Eylau,  heal- 
ing the  wounds  of  his  army,  and  gathering  sup- 
plies for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  his  troops. 
He  was  daily  hoping  that  Frederic  William  and 
Alexander  would  demand  no  more  blood ; that 
they  would  propose  terms  of  peace.  It  is  a fact 
admitted  by  all,  that  Napoleon,  in  his  wars,  thus 
far,  was  fighting  in  self-defense.  He  was  the 
last  to  draw  the  sword  and  the  first  to  propose 
peace.  In  this  campaign,  before  the  battle  of 
Jena,  Napoleon  wrote  to  Frederic,  entreating 
him  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood.  This  appeal 
was  disregarded.  Scarce  had  the  sun  gone 
down  over  that  field  of  carnage  and  of  woe,  ere 
Ndpolcon  wrote  again,  pleading  for  humanity. 

was  his  plea  sternly  rejected.  Secretly 
tn^^kes  collected  their  strength  and  fell  upon 
hfl|R  his  cantonments.  Napoleon  pursued 
them  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  destroyed 
half  of  their  army  upon  the  plain  of  Eylau.  For 
five  days  he  waited  anxiously,  hoping  that  his 
vanquished  assailants  would  propose  peace. 
They  were  silent.  He  then,  magnanimously 
triumphing  over  pride  of  spirit,  and  almost  vio- 
lating the  dictates  of  self-respect,  condescended 
again  to  plead  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
In  the  following  terms,  conciliatory,  yet  digni- 
fied, he  addressed  the  King  of  Prussia. 

“ I desire  to  put  a period  to  the  misfortunes 
of  your  family,  and  to  organize,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Its  interme- 
diate power  is  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  I desire  peace  with  Russia  ; and,  pro- 
vided the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  has  no  de- 
signs upon  the  Turkish  Empire,  I see  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  it.  Peace  with  England  is 
not  less  essential  to  all  nations.  I shall  have 
no  hesitation  in  sending  a minister  to  Memil,  to 
take  part  in  a Congress  of  France,  Sweden,  En- 
gland, Russia,  Prussia,  and  Turkey.  But  as 
such  a congress  may  last  many  years,  which 
would  not  suit  the  present  condition  of  Prussia, 
your  Majesty  therefore  will,  I am  persuaded,  be 
of  opinion  that  I have  taken  the  simplest  method, 
and  one  which  is  most  likely  to  secure  the  pros- 
perity of  your  subjects.  At  all  events  I entreat 


your  Majesty  to  believe  in  my  sincere  desire  to 
re-establish  amicable  relations  with  so  friendly 
a power  as  Prussia,  and  that  I wish  to  do  the 
same  with  Russia  and  England.” 

The  allies  considered  this  renewed  proposal 
of  Napoleon  but  an  indication  of  his  weakness. 
It  encouraged  them  to  redoubled  efforts.  They 
resolved  to  collect  still  more  numerous  swarms 
of  Cossacs  from  the  barbarian  North,  and;  with 
increased  vigor,  to  prosecute  the  war.  Napo- 
leon had  also  made  proposals  to  Sweden  for 
peace.  His  advances  were  there  also  repelled. 
The  King  of  Sweden  wrote  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  “ I think  that  a public  declaration  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  legitimate  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  by  openly  espousing  their  interests, 
which  is  plainly  that  of  all  established  govern- 
ments. My  opinion  on  this  point  is  fixed  and 
unalterable.” 

This  arrogant  assumption,  that  France  had 
not  a right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  elect  its  own  sovereign,  rendered 
peace  impossible.  Even  had  Napoleon,  like 
Benedict  Arnold,  turned  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  endeavored  to  reinstate  the  rejected  Bour- 
bons, it  would  only  have  plunged  France  anew 
into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  proudest 
and  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe  would  not 
submit  to  dictation  so  humiliating.  Napoleon 
truly  said,  “ The  Bourbons  can  not  return  to  the 
throne  of  France  but  over  the  dead  bodies  of  ono 
hundred  thousand  Frenchmen.”  The  Bourbons 
did  finally  return,  in  the  rear  of  the  combined 
armies  of  despotic  Europe.  But  the  Allies  crim- 
soned Europe  with  blood,  and  struck  down  nearly 
a million  of  Frenchmen  in  mutilation  and  death, 
ere  they  accomplished  the  iniquitous  restoration. 
But  where  are  the  Bourbons  now]  And  who 
now  sits  upon  the  throne  of  France  ] This  is 
a lesson  for  the  nations. 

Just  before  the  campaign  of  Jena,  Napoleon 
thus  addressed  the  legislative  body  in  Paris : 
“ Princes,  magistrates,  soldiers,  citizens,  we 
have  all  but  one  object  in  our  several  depart- 
ments— the  interests  of  our  country.  Weakness 
in  the  executive  is  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes 
to  the  people.  Soldier  or  First  Consul,  I have 
but  one  thought ; Emperor,  I have  no  other  ob- 
ject— the  prosperity  of  France.  I do  not  wish 
to  increase  its  territory,  but  I am  resolved  to 
maintain  its  integrity.  I have  no  desire  to  aug- 
ment the  influence  which  we  possess  in  Europe, 
but  I will  not  permit  what  we  enjoy  to  decline. 
No  state  shall  be  incorporated  with  our  Empire ; 
but  I will  not  sacrifice  my  rights,  or«the  ties 
which  unite  us  to  other  states.” 

Napoleon,  finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
peace,  and  having  driven  his  eqemics  to^  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen,  prepared  to  return  *to  his 
winter  quarters  upon  the  Vistula.  He  thus 
addressed  his  army : 

“ Soldiers ! we  were  beginning  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  repose  in  our  winter  , quarters,  when 
the  enemy  attacked  the  first  corps  on  the  Lower 
Vistula.  We  flew  to.  meet  him.  We  pursued 
him,  sword  in  band,  eighty  leagues.  He  was 
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driven  for  shelter  beneath  the  cannons  of  his 
fortresses,  and  beyond  the  Pregel.  Wc  have 
captured  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  stand- 
ards, and  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  more  than 
40,000  Russians.  The  brave,  who  have  fallen 
on  our  side,  have  fallen  nobly— like  soldiers. 
Their  families  shall  receive  our  protection 
Having  thus  defeated  the  whole  projects  of  iht* 
enemy,  we  will  return  to  the  Vistula,  and  re- 
enter our  winter  quarters.  Whoever  ventures 


to  disturb  our  repose  wilk  repent  of  it.  Beyond 
the  Vistula  as  beyond  the  Danube,  we  shall 
always  be  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army.*4 
Napoleon  himself  remained  at  Eytau  until 
every  thing  Was  removed,  He  superintended 
the  departure  of  the  several  divisions  of  the 
army,  the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  prisoners  and 
the  artillery  taken  from  the  enemy.  He  bad  a 
vast  number  of  sledges  constructed,  and  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  for  the  removal  of 


REMOVING  THE  WOUNDED 


the  sick  and  the  wounded.  More  than  six 
thousand  were  thus  transported  over  two  hun- 
dred miles,  to  their  warm  hospitals  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula. 

Austria  now  wished  for  an  excuse  to  join  the 
allies.  She  was,  however,  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  treaties  not  again  to  draw  the  sword 
against  France.  Napoleon  had  cautiously  avoid- 
ed giving  her  any  offense.  But  she  could  not 
forget  the  disgrace  of  Him  and  Austerlitz  As 
an  entering  wedge  to  the  strife,  she  proffered 
her  services  as  mediator.  Napoleon  was  not  at 
all  deceived  as  to  her  intentions,  yet  promptly 
replied : 

**  The  Emperor  accepts  the  amicable  inter- 
vention of  Francis  II.  for  the  re-establishment 
of  peace,  so  necessary  to*all  nations.  He  only 
fears  that  the  power  which,  hitherto,  seems  to 
have  made  a system  of  founding  its  wealth  and 
greatness  upon  the  division*  of  the  Continent, 
will  drawl  from  this  step  new  subjects  of  ani- 
mosity, and  new  pretexts  for  dissensions.  How- 
ever, any  way  that  can  encourage  the  hope  of 


the  cessation  of  bloodshed,  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  by  France,  which,  as  all  Europe  knows, 
was  dragged,  in  spite  of  herself  into  this  war." 

At  the  same  time  Napoleon  called  for  a new 
levy  of  80,000  men.  But  five  months  before  he 
had  called  out  the  same  number.  He  wished  to 
display  such  a force  that  the  allies  would  see 
that  his  defeat  was  impossible,  and  that  they 
would  consent  to  peace,  without  further  shed- 
ding of  blood.  He  wrote  to  Cambacerea  : '’  It 
is  very  important  that  this  measure  should  be 
adopted  with  alacrity.  A single  objection  raised 
in  the  Council  of  State,  or  in  the  Senate,  w ould 
weaken  me  in  Europe,  and  will  bring  Austria 
upon  us.  Then,  it  will  not  be  two  conscription* 
but  three  or  four,  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
decree,  perhaps  to  no  purpose,  and  to  be  van- 
quished at  last. 

*4  A conscription,  announced  and  resolved  upon 
without  hesitation,  which  perhaps  I shall  not  cal! 
for,  which  certainly  1 shall  not  send  to  the  active 
army;  for  I am  not  going  to  wage  war  with  boys, 
will  causa  Austria  to  drop  her  arms.  The  least 
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hesitation,  on  the  contrary,  would  induce  her  to 
resume  them,  and  to  use  them  against  us.  No 
objection,  I repeat,  but  an  immediate  and  punc- 
tual execution  of  the  decree  which  I send  you. 
That  is  the  way  to  have  peace,  to  have  a speedy, 
a magnificent  peace. ft 

Having  dispatched  this  decree  to  Paris,  Napo- 
leon sent  a copy  to  Talleyrand,  requesting  him 
to  communicate  to  the  Austrian  government, 
without  circumlocution,  that  the  Emperor  had 
divined  the  drift  of  the  mediation  ; that  he  ac- 
cepted that  mediation,  with  a perfect  knowledge 
of  what  it  signified ; that  to  offer  peace  was  well, 
but  that  peace  should  be  offered  with  a white 
truncheon  in  the  hand  ; that  the  armaments  of 
Austria  were  a very  unsuitable  accompaniment 
to  the  offer  of  mediation.  44  I thus,”  said  he, 
44  explain  myself  with  frankness,  to  prevent  ca- 
lamities, and  to  save  Austria  from  them.  If  she 
wishes  to  send  officers  to  ascertain  our  strength, 
we  engage  to  show  them  the  depots,  the  camps 
of  reserve,  and  the  divisions  on  the  march.  They 
■hall  see  that  independently  of  the  100,000  F rench 
already  in  Germany,  a second  army  of  100,000 
men  is  preparing  to  cross  the  Rhine,  to  check  any 
hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.”  These  measures,  so  eminently  saga- 
cious, prevented  Austria  from  uniting  with  the 
allies,  and  thus,  for  the  time  at  least,  prevented 
an  accumulation  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  Bourbons  of  Spain  were  also  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  Napoleon.  Be- 
lieving it  impossible  for  the  French  Emperor  to 
escape  from  his  entanglements  in  Poland,  sur- 
rounded by  myriad  foes,  the  Spanish  court  treach- 
erously summoned  the  nation  to  arms.  Napoleon 
was  a thousand  miles  beyond  the  Rhine.  England 
had  roused  Spain  to  attack  him  in  the  rear.  The 
proclamation  was  issued  the  day  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Jena.  That  amazing  victory  alarmed  the 
perfidious  court  of  Ferdinand.  With  character- 
istic meanness,  the  Spanish  government  imme- 
diately sent  word  to  Napoleon  that  the  troops 
were  raised  to  send  to  hit  attittance , in  cate  he 
should  stand  in  need  of  them.  The  Emperor 
smiled,  and  affecting  to  be  a dupe,  thanked  Spain 
for  its  zeal,  and  requested  the  loan  of  fifteen 
thousand  troops.  The  troops  could  not  be  re- 
fused. Napoleon  wrote  to  have  them  received 
in  the  most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner,  and 
to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, and  money.  They  were  stationed  in  the  gar- 
risons of  France,  and  French  soldiers,  drawn 
from  those  garrisons,  were  called  to  Poland. 
These  repeated  acts  of  perfidy  led  to  the  final 
dethronement  of  the  Bourbons  of  Spain.  Their 
overthrow  promoted  the  ruin  of  Napoleon.  Their 
continuance  upon  the  throne  would  also  have  se- 
cured that  ruin.  It  was  written  in  the  book  of 
divine  decrees  that  Napoleon  must  rise  and  fall. 
Human  energy  and  wisdom  could  not  have  avert- 
ed his  final  discomfiture.  Had  Napoleon  joined 
hands  with  the  feudal  kings,  and  xeigned  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  noblet , not  of  the  people  ; the  de- 
fender of  privilege , not  the  advocate  of  equaiUy , 
he  might  perhaps  have  disarmed  the  hostility  of 


despots,  but  he  would  also  have  lost  the  heart  of 
F ranee.  He  fell  magnificently ; but  his  memory 
is  embalmed  in  the  love  of  the  French  people.  It 
never  will  perish.  44  St.  Helena,”  says  Napoleon, 
44  was  written  in  the  book  of  destiny.” 

The  cheerless  months  of  departing  winter 
passed  rapidly  away,  as  both  parties  prepared  for 
the  renewal  of  the  strife.  Napoleon  shared  the 
encampment  of  his  troops.  He  taught  them  pa- 
tience and  fortitude,  by  enduring  himself  every 
privation  which  they  were  called  to  experience. 
His  brother  Joseph,  in  a letter,  complained  of 
hardships  in  Naples.  Napoleon  laughed  at  his 
complaints. 

44  The  officers  of  our  staff,”  he  wrote  in  reply, 
44  have  not  undressed  for  these  two  months,  and 
some  not  for  four  months  past.  I myself  have 
been  a fortnight  without  taking  off  my  boots  We 
are  amidst  snow  and  mud,  without  wine,  without 
brandy,  without  bread,  eating  potatoes  and  meat, 
making  long  marches  and  countermarches,  with- 
out any  kind  of  comfort,  fighting  in  general  with 
bayonets  and  under  grape,  the  wounded  having 
to  be  carried  away  in  sledges,  exposed  to  the  air, 
two  hundred  miles.” 

Napoleon  established  his  head-quarters  in  a 
wretched  barn,  at  a place  called  Osterode.  44  If, 
instead  of  remaining  in  a hole  like  Osterode,” 
Bays  Savary,  44  where  every  one  was  under  his 
eye,  and  where  he  could  set  his  whole  force  in 
motion,  the  Emperor  had  established  himself  in 
a great  town,  it  would  have  required  three  months 
to  do  what  he  effected  in  less  than  one.”  Here 
Napoleon  not  only  attended  to  all  the  immense 
interests  which  were  gathered  around  him,  but 
he  also  devoted  incessant  thought  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  distant  empire.  The  portfolios  of  the 
several  ministers  were  sent  to  him,  from  Paris, 
every  week.  Upon  the  day  of  their  reception  he 
invariably  attended  to  their  contents,  and  return- 
ed them  with  minute  directions.  The  most  trivial 
as  well  as  the  most  important  matters  were  sub- 
ject to  his  scrutiny.  There  had  been  composed, 
in  his  honor,  verses,  which  he  deemed  bad,  and 
which  were  recited  in  the  theatres.  He  requested 
other  verses  to  be  substituted,  in  which  he  was 
less  praised,  but  which  gave  utterance  to  noble 
thoughts.  44  The  best  way  to  praise  me,"  said  he, 
44  it  to  write  things  which  excite  heroic  sentiments 
in  the  nation."  With  great  care  he  studied  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  Academy.  At  one  of 
those  meetings  the  memory  of  Mirabeau  was  vi- 
olently assailed.  Napoleon  wrote  to  Fouche : 44 1 
recommend  to  you,  let  there  be  no  reaction  in  the 
public  opinion.  Let  Mirabeau  be  mentioned  in 
terms  of  praise.  There  are  many  things  in  that 
meeting  of  the  Academy  which  do  not  please  me. 
When  shall  we  grow  wiser  ! When  shall  we  bo 
animated  by  that  genuine  Christian  charity,  which 
shall  lead  us  to  desire  to  abase  no  one  ! When 
shall  we  refrain  from  awaking  recollections  which 
send  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  so  many  persons!” 

With  intense  interest  he  watched  the  progress 
of  education.  In  reference  to  the  institution  for 
the  education  of  girls  at  Ecouen,  he  wrote  to 
Lacepede : 44  It  is  there  proposed  to  train  up 
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women,  wives,  mother*  of  families.  Make  be- 
lievers of  them — not  reasoners.  The  weakness 
of  the  brain  of  women,  the  mobility  of  their  ideas, 
their  destinat  ion  in  the  social  order,  the  necessity 
for  inspiring  them  with  a perpetual  resignation, 
and  a mild  and  easy  charity — ail  this  renders  the 
influence  of  religion  indispensable  for  them.  I 
am  anxious  that  they  should  leave  the  institu- 
tion, not  fashionable  belles,  but  virtuous  women  ; 
that  their  attractive  qualities  may  be  those  of  the 
heart.*’  He  urged  that  they  should  study  *'  his- 
tory, literature,  enough  of  natural  philosophy  to 
be  aide  to  dispel  the  popular  ignorance  around 
them  ; somewhat  of  medicine,  botany,  dancing — 
but  not  that  of  the  Opera — ciphering,  and  all  sorts 
of  needle-work.  Their  apartments,”  he  wrote, 
“ must  be  furnished  by  their  own  hands.  They 
must  make  their  chemises,  their  stockings,  their 
dresses,  their  caps,  and  they  must  be  able,  in  case 
of  need,  to  make  clothes  for  their  infants.  I wish 
to  make  these  young  girls  useful  women.  I am 
certain  that  I shall  thus  make  them  agreeable 
and  attractive.” 

He  was  informed  that  Madame  de  Stael  had 
returned  to  Paris,  and  that  she  was  striving  to 
excite  hostility  against  his  government  He  or- 
dered her  to  be  expelled.  Some  of  hi*  friends 
urged  him  not  to  do  so.  He  persisted,  saying 
that  if  he  did  not  interfere,  she  would  compromise 
good  citizens,  whom  he  would  afterward  he  corn- 
ith  severity. 


talent,  and  of  great  ambition  ; but  so  extremely 
intriguing  and  restless,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  ob- 
servation, that  she  would  throw  her  friends  into, 
the  sea,  that,  at  the  moment  of  drowning,  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  saving  them.  I 
was  obliged  to  banish  her  from  court  She  was 
ardent  in  her  passions,  vehement  and  extrava- 
gant in  her  expressions.  She  combined  all  her 
resources  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  gen- 
eral of  the  army  of  Italy  Without  any  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  she  wrote  to  him  when  afar  off. 
She  tormented  him  when  present,  If  she  was  to 
be  believed,  the  union  of  genius  with  a little  in- 
significant Creole,  incapable  of  appreciating  or 
comprehending  him.  was  a monstrosity  Unfor- 
tunately the  generals  only  answer  was  an  indif- 
ference, which  women  never  forgive,  and  which, 
indeed,”  Napoleon  remarked  with  a smile,  **  is 
hardly  to  be  forgiven.*’ 

44  Shortly  after  my  return  from  the  conquest 
of  Italy,”  he  continued, 44 1 was  accosted  by  Ma- 
dame de  Stabl  at  a grand  entertainment  given  by 
M Talleyrand.  She  challenged  me,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a numerous  circle,  to  tell  her  who  was  the 
greatest  woman  in  the  world.  I looked  at  her, 
and  coldly  replied,  4 She,  Madame,  who  has  borne 
the  greatest  number  of  children.7  Madame  de 
Staid  was  at  first  a little  disconcerted.  She  en- 
deavored lo  recover  herself  by  observing,  that  it 
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was  reported  that  I was  not  very  fond  of  women. 
4 Pardon  me,  Madame,’  I replied ; 4 1 am  very 
fond  of  my  wife.’  I can  not  call  her  a wicked 
woman ; but  she  was  a restless  intriguer,  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  taient  and  influence.” 

Again  he  said  of  Madame  de  Stael : 44  Her 
house  had  become  quite  an  arsenal  against  nie. 
People  went  there  to  be  armed  knights.  She  en- 
deavored to  raise  enemies  against  me,  and  fought 
against  me  herself.  She  was  at  once  Armida  and 
Clorinda.  After  all,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
Madame  de  Stael  is  a very  distinguished  woman, 
endowed  with  great  talents,  and  possessing  a 
very  considerable  share  of  wit.  She  will  go  down 
to  posterity.  It  was  more  than  once  intimated 
to  me,  in  order  to  soften  me  in  her  favor,  that  she 
was  an  adversary  to  be  feared,  and  might  become 
an  useful  ally.  And  certainly  if,  instead  of  re- 
viling me  as  she  did,  she  had  spoken  in  my 
praise,  it  might  no  doubt  have  proved  advan- 
tageous to  me.  Her  position  and  her  abilities 
gave  her  an  absolute  sway  over  the  saloons. 
Their  influence  in  Paris  is  well  known.  Not- 
withstanding all  she  has  said  against  me,  and  all 
that  she  will  yet  say,  I am  certainly  far  from  think- 
ing that  she  has  a bad  heart.  The  fact  is,  that 
she  and  I have  waged  a little  war  against  each 
other,  and  that  is  all.”  He  then  added,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  numerous  writers  who  had  declaimed 
against  him : 44 1 am  destined  to  be  their  food.  I 
have  but  little  fear  of  becoming  their  victim. 
They  will  bite  against  granite.  My  history  is 
made  up  of  facts,  and  words  alono  can  not  de- 
stroy them.  In  order  to  light  against  me  success- 
fully, somebody  should  appear  in  the  lists  armed 
with  the  weight  and  authority  of  facts  on  his  side. 
It  would  then  perhaps  be  time  for  me  to  be  mov- 
ed. But  as  for  all  other  writers,  whatever  be 
their  talent,  their  efforts  will  be  in  vain.  My 
fame  will  survive.  When  they  wish  to  be  ad- 
mired they  will  sound  my  praise.” 

While  at  Osterode  nothing  seemed  to  be  over- 
looked by  Napoleon’s  all-comprehensive  and  un- 
tiring energies. 

To  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  he  wrote : 44  An 
effective  mode  of  encouraging  literature,  would 
be  to  establish  a Journal,  of  which  the  criticism 
is  enlightened,  actuated  by  good  intentions,  and 
free  of  that  coarse  brutality  which  characterizes 
the  existing  newspapers,  and  which  is  so  con- 
trary to  the  true  interests  of  the  nation.  Journals 
now  never  criticise  with  the  intention  of  repress- 
ing mediocrity,  guiding  inexperience,  or  encour- 
aging rising  merit.  All  their  endeavor  is  to 
wither,  to  destroy.  Articles  should  be  selected 
for  the  journals,  where  reasoning  is  mingled  with 
eloquence,  where  praise  for  deserved  merit  is 
tempered  toith  censure  for  faults.  Merit,  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  should  be  sought  for  and  re- 
warded.” 

Again  he  wrote:  “You  should  occupy  your- 
self with  the  project  of  establishing  an  University 
for  literature — understanding  by  that  word  not 
merely  the  belles-lettres , but  history  and  geog- 
raphy. It  should  consist  of  at  least  thirty  pro- 
fessorships, so  linked  together  as  to  exhibit  a 


living  picture  of  instruction  and  direction,  where 
every  one  who  wishes  to  study  a particular  age, 
should  know  at  once  whom  to  consult — what 
books,  monuments,  or  chronicles  to  examine — 
where  every  one  who  wishes  to  travel  should 
know  where  to  receive  positive  instructions  as  to 
the  government,  literature,  and  physical  produc- 
tions of  the  country  which  he  is  about  to  visit.” 

44  It  is  a lamentable  fact,  that  in  this  great 
country  a young  man,  who  wishes  to  study,  or  is 
desirous  to  signalize  himself  in  any  department, 
is  obliged  for  long  to  grope  in  the  dark,  and  lit- 
erally to  lose  years  in  fruitless  researches,  before 
he  discovers  the  true  repositories  of  the  inform*- 
lion  for  which  he  seeks.  I desire  such  institu- 
tions. They  have  long  formed  the  subject  of  my 
meditation,  because,  in  the  course  of  my  various 
labors,  I have  repeatedly  experienced  their  want.” 

A vast  number  of  plans  for  the  Temple  of  the 
Madelaine  were  sent  to  him.  He  wrote  : 44  After 
having  attentively  considered  the  different  plans 
submitted  to  my  examination,  I have  not  felt  the 
smallest  doubt  as  to  which  I should  adopt.  That 
of  M.  Vignon  alone  fulfills  my  wishes.  It  is  a 
temple  which  I desire,  not  a church.  What  could 
you  erect  as  a church  which  could  vie  with  the 
Pantheon,  Notre  Dame,  or  above  all,  with  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome!  Every  thing  in  the  temple 
should  be  in  a chaste,  severe,  and  durable  style. 
It  should  be  fitted  for  solemnities  at  all  times,  at 
all  hours.  The  imperial  throne  should  be  a 
curule  chair  of  marble.  There  should  be  seats 
of  marble  for  the  persons  invited,  an  amphithe- 
atre of  marble  for  the  performers.  No  furniture 
should  be  admitted  but  cushions  for  the  seats. 
All  should  be  of  granite,  of  marble,  and  of  iron. 
With  this  "view,  searches  should  be  made  in  all 
the  provinces  for  quarries  of  marble  and  granite. 
They  will  be  useful,  not  merely  for  this  monu- 
ment, but  for  others  which  I have  in  view,  and 
which  will  require  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  for 
their  construction.  Not  more  than  $600,000 
should  be  required.  The  temple  of  Athens  cost 
not  much  more  than  one  half  that  sum.  Three 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  absorbed,  I know 
not  how,  in  the  Pantheon.  But  I should  not  ob- 
ject to  the  expenditure  of  a million  of  dollars,  for 
the  construction  of  a temple  worthy  of  the  first 
city  in  the  world.” 

Thus  arose  the  exquisite  structure  of  the  Ma- 
delaine. Napoleon  reared  it  in  honor  of  the 
Grand  Army.  He  however  secretly  intended  it 
as  an  expiatory  monument  to  Louis  XVI.,  Maria 
Antoinette,  and  the  other  victims  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  intended  thus  to  announce  it,  and  to 
dedicate  it,  as  soon  as  the  fervor  of  revolutionary 
passion  had  sufficiently  abated. 

Napoleon  learned  that  M.  Berthollet,  a man 
whom  he  particularly  esteemed  for  his  scientific 
attainments,  was  in  some  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. He  immediately  wrote  him,  44 1 am  in- 
formed that  you  are  in  need  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  My  treasurer  has  an  order  to  place  that 
sum  at  your  disposal.  I am  very  glad  to  find 
this  occasion  to  be  useful  to  you,  and  to  give 
you  a proof  of  my  esteem.” 
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He  was  informed,  by  the  correspondence,  which 
he  paid  for  liberally  and  read  with  care,  that 
there  was  a quarrel  in  the  Opera.  There  was 
a disposition  to  persecute  a poor  machinist  in  | 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  some  decorations 
which  he  was  preparing.  Napoleon  wrote  to 
the  Minister  of  Police,  “ I will  not  have  wran- 
gling any  where.  I will  not  suffer  M — to  be  the 
victim  of  an  accident.  My  custom  is  to  protect 
the  unfortunate.  Whether  actresses  ascend  into 
the  clouds  or  ascend  not,  I will  not  allow  that 
to  be  made  a handle  for  intriguing.” 

Severe  and,  as  Napoleon  thought,  mischievous 
attacks  were  made,  in  two  of  the  public  journals, 
upon  the  philosophers.  He  wrote,  “ It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  discreet  men  at  the  head  of  those 
papers.  Those  two  journals  affect  religion  even 
to  bigotry.  Instead  of  attacking  the  excesses 
of  the  exclusive  system  of  some  philosophers, 
they  attack  philosophy  and  human  knowledge. 
Instead  of  keeping  the  productions  of  the  age 
within  bounds,  by  sound  criticism,  they  discour- 
age those  productions,  depreciate  and  debase 
them.” 

His  admirable  foresight  and  energy  had  soon 
provided  the  army  with  all  the  comforts  which 
could  be  enjoyed  in  a rude  encampment.  The 
Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  almost  starv- 
ing. They  wandered  about,  in  marauding  bands, 
pillaging  the  villages,  and  committing  the  most 
frightful  excesses.  Sometimes,  driven  by  hun- 
ger, they  came  even  to  the  French  encampments, 
and  begged  bread  of  the  French  soldiers.  By 
signs  they  expressed  that  for  several  days  they 
had  eaten  nothing.  The  soldiers  received  them 
as  brothers,  and  fed  them  bountifully. 

To  promote  industry  in  Paris,  Napoleon  gave 
orders  for  an  immense  quantity  of  shoes,  boots, 
harnesses,  and  gun  carriages  to  be  made  there. 
To  transport  these  articles  from  France  to  the 
heart  of  Poland,  through  hostile  countries,  in- 
fested by  prowling  bands  of  shattered  armies, 
he  devised  a plan  as  ingenious  and  effective  as 
it  was  simple.  He  had  been  impressed,  in  the 
quagmires  through  which  his  army  had  advanced, 
with  the  little  zeal  which  the  drivers  of  the  bag- 
gage-wagons  evinced,  and  their  want  of  courage 
in  danger.  He  had  previously,  with  great  suc- 
cess, given  a military  organization  to  the  artil- 
lery-drivers. He  now  resolved  to  do  the  same 
with  the  baggage-drivers.  These  men,  who  had 
previously  been  but  humble  day-laborers,  now 
became  a proud  corps  of  the  army,  with  the 
honorable  title  of  Battalion  of  the  Train.  They 
were  dressed  in  uniform.  A new  sentiment  of 
honor  sprang  up  in  their  hearts.  It  was  a two 
months'  journey  from  Paris  to  the  Vistula.  They 
protected  their  equipages,  freighted  with  treas- 
ure, and  urged  them  on,  with  the  same  zeal 
with  which  the  artillerymen  defended  their  guns, 
and  the  infantry  and  cavalry  their  flags.  Ani- 
mated by  that  enthusiasm,  which  Napoleon  had 
thus  breathed  into  their  hearts,  they  now  ap- 
peared insensible  to  danger  or  fatigue. 

Such  were  the  multitude  of  objects  to  which 
Napoleon  directed  his  attention.  The  eyes,  of 


all  Europe  were  fixed  upon  him  during  hi*  en- 
campment amidst  the  snows  of  Poland.  His 
enemies  were  awed  by  his  energy  and  his  achieve- 
ments. His  distant  empire  was  as  perfectly  and 
as  minutely  under  his  government,  as  if  he  were 
spending  his  days  in  his  cabinet  at  the  Tuileries. 
Though  thus  laden  with  a burden  of  toil  and 
care,  such  as  never  before  rested  upon  a mortal 
mind,  rarely  did  he  allow  a day  to  pass  without 
writing  a line  to  Josephine.  Often  he  sent  to 
her  twice  a day  a brief  note  of  remembrance  and 
of  love.  The  following  are  a few  of  his  letters : 

“ Posen,  December  2,  1606. 

“ It  is  the  anniversary  of  Austerlitz.  I have 
been  to  an  assembly  in  the  city.  It  rains.  1 am 
well.  I love  you  and  desire  you.  The  Polish 
ladies  are  all  French,  but  there  is  only  one  wo- 
man for  me.  Would  you  like  to  know  her? 

I might  indeed  draw  you  her  portrait ; but  I 
should  have  to  flatter  the  portrait  itself  quite 
too  much,  before  you  could  recognize  yourself 
in  it.  These  nights  here  are  long,  all  alone. 
Entirely  thine.  “Napoleon.” 

“Posen,  Dec.  3,  1806.  Noon. 

“ I have  received  yours  of  November  26.  Two 
things  I observe  in  it.  You  say  I do  not  read 
your  letters.  That  is  an  unkind  thought.  I do 
not  thank  you  for  so  unfavorable  an  opinion . Y ou 
also  tell  me  that  that  neglect  must  be  caused  by 
some  dream  of  another.  And  yet  you  add  that 
you  are  not  jealous.  I have  long  observed  that 
angry  people  insist  that  they  are  not  angry  ; 
that  those  who  are  frightened  say  that  they  have 
no  fear.  You  are  thus  convicted  of  jealousy. 

I am  delighted.  # As  to  this  matter  you  are  wrong. 

I think  of  any  thing  rather  than  that.  In  the 
deserts  of  Poland  one  has  little  opportunity  to 
dream  of  beauty.  I gave  a ball  yesterday  to  the 
nobility  of  the  province.  There  were  enough 
fine  women,  many  rich,  many  badly  dressed, 
although  in  Parisian  fashion.  Adieu,  my  love. 

I am  well.  Entirely  thine.  4<  ^APOLEON  »» 

“ Posen,  Dec.  3, 6 o’clock,  Evening. 

14 1 have  received  your  letter  of  November  27, 
in  which  I perceive  that  your  little  head  is  quite 
turned.  I often  recall  the  line 

* Woman’s  longing  is  a consuming  flame.’ 

You  must  calm  yourself.  I have  written  to  you 
that  I am  in  Poland,  and  that  as  soon  as  our 
winter  quarters  are  established  you  can  come. 
We  mqst  wait  some  days.  The  greater  one  be- 
comes, the  less  can  he  have  his  own  way.  The 
ardor  of  your  letter  shows  me  that  all  you  beau- 
tiful women  recognize  no  barriers.  Whatever 
you  wish  must  be.  As  for  me,  I declare  I am 
the  veriest  slave.  My  master  has  no  compassion. 
That  master  is  the  nature  of  things.  Adieu,  my 
love.  Be  happy.  The  one  of  whom  I wish  to 
speak  to  you  is  Madame  L — . Every  one  cen- 
sures her.  They  assure  me  she  is  more  a Prus- 
sian than  a Frenchwoman.  I do  not  believe  it. 
But  I think  her  a silly  woman,  and  one  who 
says  only  silly  things.  Thine  entirely. 

44  Napoleon.” 
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“ Golimik , Dec.  29, 1806,  5 o’clock  in  the  Morning. 

“ I can  write  you  but  a word,  my  love.  I am 
in  a wretched  barn.  I have  beaten  the  Russians. 
We  have  taken  from  them  30  pieces  of  cannon, 
their  baggage,  and  6000  prisoners.  The  weather 
is  dismal.  It  rains.  We  are  in  mud  up  to  our 
knees.  In  two  days  we  shall  be  at  Warsaw, 
from  which  place  I will  write  to  you.  Wholly 
thine.  Napoleon.” 


“ Warsaw,  January  16,  1807. 

“ I fear  that  you  are  greatly  disappointed  that 
our  separation  must  still  be  prolonged  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  I expect  of  you  more  force  of  char- 
acter. They  tell  me  that  you  weep  continually. 
Fie!  How  unbecoming  that  is.  Your  letter 
of  the  7th  of  January  gave  me  much  pain.  Be 
worthy  of  me,  and  show  more  force  of  character. 
Make  a suitable  appearance  at  Paris,  and,  above 
all,  be  contented.  I am  very  well,  and  I love 
you  very  much ; but  if  you  continually  weep,  I 
shall  think  you  to  be  without  courage  and  with- 
out character.  I do  not  love  the  spiritless.  An 
Empress  should  have  energy.  Napoleon.” 

“January  23,  1807 

44 1 have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  of 
January.  It  is  impossible  that  I should  permit 
ladies  to  undertake  such  a journey ; Wretched 
roads,  miry  and  dangerous.  Return  to  Paris. 
Be  there  cheerful,  contented.  I could  but  smile 
at  your  remark  that  you  took  a husband  in  order 
to  live  with  him.  I thought,  in  my  ignorance, 
that  woman  was  made  for  man ; man  for  his 
country,  his  family,  and  glory.  Pardon  my  ig- 
norance. One  is  continually  learning  with  our 
beautiful  ladies.  Adieu,  my  love.  Think  how 
much  I suffer  in  not  being  able  to  call  you  here. 
Say  to  yourself,  4 It  is  a proof  how  I am  precious 
to  him.*  Napoleon.” 

Without  date. 

44  My  love,  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  January 
has  given  me  much  pain.  It  is  too  sad.  Behold 
the  evil  of  not  being  a little  devout.  You  tell 
roe  that  your  happiness  makes  your  glory.  That 
is  not  generous.  You  ought  to  say,  The  happi- 
ness of  others  is  my  glory.  That  is  not  conjugal. 
You  must  say,  The  happiness  of  my  husband  is 
my  glory.  That  is  not  maternal.  You  should 
say,  The  happiness  of  my  children  is  my  glory. 
But  sine*?  others,  your  husband,  your  children 
can  not  be  happy  without  a little  glory,  you 
should  not  say,  he  ! at  it  so  much.  Josephine, 
your  heart  is  excellent,  but  your  reason  feeble. 
Your  perceptions  are  exquisite,  but  your  delib- 
erations aie  less  wise. 

44  Enough  of  fault-finding.  I wish  that  you 
should  be  cheerful,  contented  with  your  lot,  and 
that  you  should  obey,  not  murmuring  and  weep- 
ing, but  with  alacrity  of  heart  and  with  some 
degree  of  satisfaction  withal.  Adieu,  my  love. 
I leave  to-night  to  .run  through  my  advance 
posts.  44  Napoleon.1’ 


From  his  rude  encampment  at  Osterode,  he 
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wrote,  the  27th  of  March, 44 1 desire,  more  strong- 
ly than  you  can,  to  see  you,  and  to  live  in  tran- 
quillity. I am  interested  in  other  things  besides 
war.  But  duty  is  paramount  over  all.  All  my 
life  I have  sacrificed  tranquillity,  interest,  hap- 
piness, to  my  destiny.” 

The  Emperor  was  exceedingly  attached  to  the 
little  Napoleon,  to  whom  he  often  refers  in  his 
letters.  He  was  the  son  of  Hortense  and  of  his 
brother  Louis.  The  boy,  five  years  of  age,  was 
exceeding  beautiful,  and  developed  all  those 
energetic  and  magnanimous  traits  of  character 
which  would  win,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
admiration  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  had  de- 
cided to  make  this  young  prince  his  heir.  All 
thoughts  of  the  divorce  were  now  relinquished. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year  the  child  was 
suddenly  taken  sick  of  the  croup,  and  died.  The 
Bad  tidings  were  conveyed  to  Napoleon  in  his 
rude  encampment  at  Osterode.  It  was  a terri- 
ble blow  to  his  hopes  and  to  his  affections.  He 
sat  down  in  silence,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and,  for  a long  time,  seemed  lost  in  painful 
musings.  No  one  ventured  to  disturb  his  grief. 

Napoleon  was  now  the  most  powerful  monarch 
in  Europe.  But  he  was  without  an  heir.  His 
death  would  plunge  France  into  anarchy,  as  am- 
bitious  chieftains,  each  surrounded  by  his  par- 
tisans, would  struggle  for  the  throne.  Mourn- 
fully and  anxiously  he  murmured  to  himself,  again 
and  again,  44  To  whom  shall  I leave  all  this.” — 
Napoleon  was  ambitious.  He  wished  to  send 
down  his  name  to  posterity,  as  the  greatest  bene- 
factor France  had  ever  known.  To  accomplish 
this  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  comfort,  health,  his 
affections,  and  that  which  he  deemed  least  of 
all,  his  life.  He  loved  Josephine  above  all  other 
created  beings.  He  deceived  himself  by  the  be- 
lief that  it  would  be  indeed  a noble  sacrifice  to 
France,  to  bind,  as  an  offering  upon  the  altar  of 
his  country  even  their  undying  love.  He  knew 
that  the  question  of  the  divorce  would  again 
and  again  arise.  The  struggle,  now  resum- 
ed in  his  heart,  between  his  love  for  Josephine 
and  his  desire  to  found  a stable  dynasty,  and 
to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  was  fearful 
Strong  as  was  his  self-control,  his  anguish  was 
betrayed  by  his  pallid  cheek,  his  restless  eye,  his 
loss  of  appetite,  and  of  sleep. 

To  Josephine,  apprehensive  of  the  result,  the 
bereavement  was  inexpressibly  dreadful.  Over- 
whelmed with  anguish,  she  wept  day  and  night. 
This  little  boy,  Charles  Napoleon,  Prince  Royal 
of  Holland,  died  at  the  Hague,  5th  of  May, 
1807.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, now  Emperor  of  France.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  intelligence  of  his  death,  Napoleon  thus 
wrote  to  Josephine. 

“ May,  14,  1807. 

44 1 can  appreciate  the  grief  which  the  death 
of  poor  Napoleon  has  caused  you.  You  can 
understand  the  anguish  which  I experience.  I 
could  wish  that  I were  with  you,  that  you  might 
become  moderate  and  discreet  in  your  grief 
You  have  had  the  happiness  of  never  losing  any 
children.  But  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  ami 
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sorrows  attached  to  suffering  humanity.  Let 
me  hear  that  you  have  become  reasonable  and 
tranquil.  Would  you  magnify  my  anguish  1 — 
Adieu,  my  love.  Napoleon.” 

In  the  following  terms  he  wrote  to  Hortense : 

“ My  daughter ! — Every  thing  which  reaches 
me  from  the  Hague,  informs  me  that  you  are  un- 
reasonable. However  legitimate  may  be  your 
grief,  it  should  have  its  bounds.  Do  not  impair 
your  health.  Seek  consolation.  Know  that  life 
is  strewed  with  so  many  dangers,  and  may  be 
the  source  of  so  many  calamities,  that  death  is 
by  no  means  the  greatest  of  evils. 

“ Your  affectionate  father, 

“ Napoleon. 

“ Finkenstein,  May  50,  1807.” 

Four  days  after  he  thus  wrote  to  Josephine  : 

May  24, 1807. 

I have  received  your  letter  from  Lac  ken.  I 
see,  with  pain,  that  your  grief  is  still  unabated, 
and  that  Hortense  is  not  yet  with  you.  She  is 
unreasonable,  and  merits  not  to  be  loved,  since 
she  loves  but  her  children.  Strive  to  calm  your- 
self, and  give  me  no  more  pain.  For  every  irre- 
mediable evil  we  must  find  consolation.  Adieu 
my  love.  Wholly  thine.  Napoleon  ” 

Again  he  writes  to  Hortense,  on  the  2d  of 
June : 

“My  daughter! — You  have  not  written  me 
one  word  in  your  just  and  great  grief.  You 
have  forgotten  every  thing  as  if  you  had  no 
other  loss  to  endure.  I am  informed  that  you 
no  longer  love,  that  you  are  indifferent  to  every 
thing.  I perceive  it  by  your  silence.  That  is 
not  right.  It  is  not  what  you  promised  me. 
Your  mother  and  I are  nothing  then.  Had  I 
been  at  Malmaison,  I should  have  shared  your 
anguish ; but  I should  also  wish  that  you  would 
restore  yourself  to  your  best  friends.  Adieu, 
my  daughter.  Be  cheerful.  We  must  learn  ! 
resignation.  Cherish  your  health  that  you  may 
be  able  to  fulfill  all  your  duties.  My  wife  is 
very  sad  in  view  of  your  condition.  Do  not  add 
to  her  anguish.  Napoleon.” 

Again  he  wrote : 

“ My  daughter  ! — I have  received  your  let- 
ter dated  Orleans.  Your  griefs  touch  my  heart. 
But  I would  wish  that  you  would  summon  more 
fortitude.  To  live  is  to  suffer.  The  sincere 
man  struggles  incessantly  to  gain  the  victory 
•over  himself.  I do  not  love  to  see  you  unjust 
toward  the  little  Louis  Napoleon  and  toward  all 
your  friends.  Your  mother  and  I cherish  the 
•hope  to  be  more  in  your  heart  than  we  are.  I 
have  gained  a great  victory  on  the  14th  of  June. 

I am  well,  and  I love  you  intensely.  Adieu,  my 
•daughter ! I embrace  you  with  my  whole  heart. 

“ Napoleon.” 

While  Napoleon  was  encamped  upon  the 


snows  of  Poland,  waiting  for  the  return  of  spring, 
all  his  energies  of  body  and  of  mind  were  inces- 
santly active.  Often  he  made  the  rounds  of  his 
cantonments,  riding  upon  horseback  ninety  miles 
a day,  through  storms  and  snow,  and  mire.  He 
was  daily  in  correspondence  with  his  agents  for 
the  recruiting  of  his  army,  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  enormous  supplies  which  they 
required.  He  kept  a watchful  eye  upon  every 
thing  transpiring  in  Paris,  and  guided  all  the 
movements  of  the  government  there.  During  the 
long  winter  nights  he  was  ruminating  upon  the 
general  policy  he  should  adopt  in  disarming 
enemies,  in  rewarding  friends,  in  forming  alli- 
ances, and  in  shielding  France  from  further 
insults. 

England  now  made  the  desperate  endeavor  to 
force  Turkey  into  the  alliance  against  France. 
Failing  entirely  to  accomplish  this  by  diplomacy, 
she  resorted  to  measures  which  no  one  has  had 
the  boldness  to  defend.*  An  English  fleet  forced 
the  Dardanelles,  scorning  the  feeble  batteries  of 
the  Turks.  The  squadron  anchored  in  front  of 
Constantinople,  with  its  guns  pointed  at  its 
thronged  dwellings.  The  summons  was  laconic  : 
“ Dismiss  the  French  minister,  surrender  your 
fleet  to  us,  and  join  our  alliance  against  France, 
or  in  one  half  hour  we  will  lay  your  city  in 
ashes.” 

But  Napoleon  had  placed  in  Constantinople 
an  embassador  equal  to  the  emergence.  General 
Sebastiani  roused  all  the  vigor  of  the  Turkish 
government.  He  beguiled  the  foe  into  a parley. 
While  this  parley  was  protracted  day  after  day, 
the  whole  population  of  the  city — men,  women, 
and  children,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians — 
threw  themselves  into  the  work  of  rearing  de- 
fenses. French  engineers  guided  the  laborers. 
In  less  than  a week  917  pieces  of  cannon  and 
200  mortars  were  frowning  upon  the  batteries. 
The  squadron  was  now  compelled  to  retreat. 
With  difficulty  it  forced  its  way  back  through 
the  Strait,  pelted  all  the  way  by  the  feeble  bat- 
teries of  the  Turks.  The  English  lost  in  this 
audacious  expedition  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
The  Turks,  thus  influenced,  became  more  cordi- 
ally allied  to  France.  Napoleon  was  extremely 
gratified  at  the  result. 

. Twenty-five  thousand  of  the  allies,  had  en- 
trenched themselves  in  Dantzic.  The  conquest 
of  the  city  was  a matter  of  great  moment  to 
Napoleon.  The  conduct  of  the  siege  was  en- 
trusted to  Marshal  Lefebvre.  He  was  a brave 
officer,  but  an  ignorant  man.  He  was  extreme- 

* “ Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Arbulb- 
not,  the  British  Minister, ” says  Alison,  “ who  was  sick 
of  fever,  presented  himself  before  the  Divan,  in  his  riding- 
dress,  with  a whip  in  his  hand,  and  peremptorily  an- 
nounced that  if  the  demands  of  Russia  were  not  instant- 
ly acceded  to,  a British  fleet  would  enter  the  Dardanelles, 
and  lay  the  capital  in  ashes.  Intimidated  by  this  bold  lan- 
guage and  by  the  haughty  air  of  the  person  who  used  it, 
and  secretly  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  defenses  of  the 
capital,  the  counselors  of  Selin>recommended  a temporary 
concession  to  the  demands  of  the  allied  powers.”  This 
is  surely  a novel  exhibition  of  diplomatic  courtesy,  and 
one  which  would  perhaps  have  more  influenoe  in  Turkey 
than  in  some  other  latitudes. 
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ly  impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  en- 
gineers, and  was  restless  to  head  his  troops  and 
rush  to  the  assault.  Napoleon  with  his  head- 
quarters about  a hundred  miles  from  Dantzic, 
kept  up  a daily  correspondence  with  his  marshal 
upon  the  progress  of  the  works.  It  frequently, 
during  the  siege,  became  necessary  for  Napoleon 
personally  to  interpose  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween Marshal  Lefebvre  and  his  officers.  The 
following  letter  to  the  impetuous  soldier  finely 
develops  the  prudence  and  the  candor  of  the 
Emperor : 

“ You  can  do  nothing  but  find  fault,  abuse  our 
allies,  and  change  your  opinion  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  first-comer.  You  wanted  troops.  I sent 
you  them.  I am  preparing  more  for  you ; and 
you,  like  an  ingrate,  continue  to  complain  with- 
out thinking  even  of  thanking  me.  You  treat 
our  allies,  especially  the  Poles  and  the  Baden 
troops,  without  any  delicacy.  They  are  not 
used  to  stand  fire ; but  they  will  get  accustomed 
to  it.  Do  you  imagine  that  we  were  as  brave  in 
*92  as  we  are  now,  after  fifteen  years  of  war? 
Have  some  indulgence,  then,  old  soldier  as  you 
are,  for  the  young  soldiers  who  are  starting  in 
the  career,  and  who  have  not  yet  your  coolness 
in  danger.  The  Prince  of  Baden,  whom  you 
have  with  you,  has  chosen  to  leave  the  pleasures 
of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his  troops 
into  fire.  Pay  him  respect,  and  give  him  credit 
for  a zeal  which  his  equals  rarely  imitate.  The 
breasts  of  your  grenadiers,  which  you  are  for 
bringing  in  every  where,  will  not  throw  down 
walls.  You  must  allow  your  engineers  to  act, 
and  listen  to  the  advice  of  General  Chasseloup, 
who  is  a man  of  science,  and  from  whom  you 
ought  not  to  withdraw  your  confidence  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  first  petty  caviler,  pretending  to 
judge  of  what  he  is  incapable  of  comprehending. 
Reserve  the  courage  of  your  grenadiers  for  the 
moment  when  science  shall  tell  you  that  it  may 
be  usefully  employed;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
learn  patience.  It  is  not  worth  while,  for  the 
sake  of  a few  days,  which,  besides,  I know  not 
how  to  employ  just  now,  to  get  some  thousand 
men  killed,  whose  lives  it  is  possible  to  spare. 
Show  the  calmness,  the  consistency,  the  stead- 
iness which  befit  your  age.  Your  glory  is  in 
taking  Dantzic.  Take  that  place,  and  you  shall 
be  satisfied  with  me.” 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Dantzic  capitulated,  after 
a terrific  conflict  of  fifty-one  days.  From  the 
abundant  stores  which  the  allies  had  gathered 
there,  Napoleon  immediately- sent  a million  of 
bottles  of  wine  to  his  troops  in  their  canton- 
ments. While  the  snows  were  melting  and  the 
frost  yielding  to  the  returning  sun  of  spring,  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  either  army  to  resume  hos- 
tilities. The  heavy  cannon  could  not  be  drawn 
through  the  miry  roads.  Though  Napoleon  was 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  his  capital,  in  a hos- 
tile country,  and  with  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden, 
and  England  combined  against  him,  his  genius, 
his  foresight,  his  indefatigable  activity,  supplied 
his  troops  with  every  comfort.  The  allied  army 
was,  on  the  contrary,  suffering  every  privation. 


The  starving  soldiers,  to  appease  the  cravings 
of  want,  desolated  extended  tracts  of  country 
with  violence  and  plunder.  * 

The  allied  army  now  consisted  of  140,000 
men ; of  which  100,000  could  be  speedily  con- 
centrated upon  a field  of  battle.  Napoleon,  with 

400.000  men  dispersed  along  his  extended  line 
of  march,  and  stationed  in  the  fortresses  of  his 
wide  frontier,  could,  in  a few  days,  concentrate 

160.000  men  upon  any  spot  between  the  Niemen 
and  the  Vistula.  With  his  accustomed  vigilance 
and  forecast,  early  in  May,  he  ordered  all  the 
divisions  of  his  army  to  take  the  field,  and  to  be 
daily  exercised  in  preparation  for  the  resumption 
of  hostilities. 

Early  in  June,  the  allies  made  a sudden  rush 
from  their  entrenchments,  hoping  to  surround 
and  to  overwhelm  the  division  of  Marshal  Ney. 
This  was  the  signal  for  Napoleon’s  whole  army, 
extended  along  a line  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  to  advance  and  to  concentrate.  They  did 
advance.  The  opposing  hosts  every  where  met. 
The  roar  of  musketry  and  of  artillery,  the  rush 
of  squadrons,  and  the  clash  of  sabres  resounded 
by  day  and  by  night.  Napoleon  had  matured  all 
his  plans.  With  iron  energy,  he  drove  on  to  the 
result.  By  skillful  manoeuvring,  he  every  where 
outnumbered  his  foes.  Over  mountains,  across 
rivers,  through  defiles  and  forests,  he  pursued 
the  retiring  foe.  Field  after  field  was  red  with 
blood.  Mothers,  with  their  babes,  fled  from  their 
homes,  before  the  sweep  of  this  awful  avalanche 
of  woe.  In  each  village  the  Russians  made  a 
stand. . For  an  hour,  the  tempest  of  war  roared 
and  flashed  around  the  doomed  dwellings.  The 
crash  of  cannon-balls,  the  explosion  of  shells,  the 
storm  of  bullets  speedily  did  its  work.  From 
the  smouldering  ruins  the  panting,  bleeding  Rus- 
sians fled.  In  the  blazing  streets,  horsemen  and 
footmen  met,  hand  to  hand,  in  the  desperate 
fight.  Ten  thousand  homes  were  utterly  deso- 
lated. Women  and  children  were  struck  by  bul- 
lets and  balls.  Fields  of  grain  were  trampled 
in  the  mire.  Still  the  storm  of  war  swept  on 
and  swept  on,  mercilessly,  unrelentingly.  Re- 
gardless of  prayers  and  tears,'  and  blood  and 
woe,  barbarian  Russians  fled,  and  ferocious 
Frenchmen  pursued. 

Every  vile  man  on  earth  loves  the  army,  and 
the  license  of  war.  No  earthly  power  can  re- 
strain the  desperadoes  who  throng  the  rank  and 
file  of  contending  hosts.  From  such  an  inun- 
dation of  depraved  and  reckless  men,  there  is  no 
escape.  The  farm-house,  the  village,  the  city  is 
alike  exposed.  Humanity  shudders  in  contem- 
plating the  atrocities  which  are  perpetrated. 
The  carnage  of  the  field  of  battle,  is  the  very 
least  of  the  calamities  of  war.  Napoleon  waft 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts.  His  energy  (ap- 
peared superhuman.  He  seemed  neither  to  eat, 
nor  sleep,  nor  rest.  He  was  regardless  of  rain, 
of  mud,  of  darkness,  of  storms.  Horse  after 
horse  sunk  beneath  him,  as,  with  his  staff,  like 
a whirlwind,  he  swept  along  his  lines,  rousing, 
animating,  energizing  his  mighty  hosts,  advanc- 
ing over  a space  of  fifty  leagues. 
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It  was  on  the  5th  of  June,  that  the  storm  of 
war  commenced.  Day  and  night  it  continued 
unabated,  as  the  Russians,  fighting  with  desper- 
ation, sullenly  retreated  before  their  foes.  On 
the  10th,  the  allies  had  concentered,  upon  the 
field  of  HeiUberg,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Alle,  90,000  men.  Here  they  planted  them- 
selves firmly  behind  entrenchments,  fortified  by 
five  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  These 
were  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  grape-shot,  to 
mow  down  the  French,  advancing  over  the  open 
plain. 

In  utter  recklessness  of  life,  30,000  French- 
men, rending  the  skies  with  their  wild  hurrahs, 
rushed  upon  the  muzzles  of  these  guns.  Murat 
and  Ney  headed  the  desperate  assault.  Napo- 
leon was  not  there  to  witness  a scene  of  butch- 
ery „ so  inexcusable.  The  Russian  batteries 
opened  upon  the  bare  bosoms  of  these  moving 
masses,  and  whole  heads  of  columns  were  swept 
away.  Still  on  and  on  the  impetuous  host  rushed, 
with  oaths  and  shouts,  wading  through  blood,  and 
trampling  over  piles  of  the  slain.  They  pour  over 
the  entrenchments,  sabre  the  gunners,  shout  vic- 
tory. Suddenly,  the  tramp  of  iron  hoofs  is  heard. 
Trumpets  sound  the  charge.  A squadron  of  horse, 
ten  thousand  strong,  sweeps  down  upon  the 
French  with  resistless  plunge.  The  shout  of 
victory  sinks  away  into  the  wail  of  death.  The 
French  who  had  scaled  the  ramparts  were  over- 
whelmed, annihilated.  Thus  the  tide  of  battle 
ebbed  and  flowed  all  day  long.  Night  came. 
Dense  volumes  of  smoke  canopied  the  field  of 
demoniac  war  with  the  sulphurous  gloom  of  the 
world  of  woe.  By  the  light  of  the  cannon’s 
flash  the  surges  of  battle  still  rolled  to  and  fro. 
Clouds  gathered  in  the  black  sky.  A dismal 
rain  began  to  fall,  as  if  Nature  herself  wept  over 
the  crimes  of  the  children  of  earth.  Midnight 
cdbe.  The  booming  of  the  guns  gradually 
ceased,  as  the  soldiers,  utterly  exhausted  with 
a conflict  of  twelve  hours,  threw  themselves 
amidst  the  dying  and  the  dead,  upon  the  storm- 
drenched  and  gory  ground.  Late  in  the  night 
Napoleon  came  galloping  upon  the  field.  He 
was  exceedingly  displeased  at  the  senseless 
butchery  to  which  his  impetuous  generals  had 
led  the  men. 

The  dawn  of  a gloomy  morning  of  wind  and 
rain  revealed  to  both  armies  an  awful  spectacle. 
The  two  hostile  hosts  were  within  half  cannon 
shot  of  each  other.  The  narrow  space  between 
was  covered  with  eighteen  thousand  of  the  dead 
and  wounded.  All  the  dead,  and  many  of  the 
wounded,  had  been  stripped  entirely  naked  by 
those  wretches,  both  male  and  female,  who  ever, 
in  rreat  numbers,  follow  in  the  wake  of  armies 
'Tor  such  plunder.  These  naked  bodies^  crim- 
^qned  with  gore,  mutilated  by  balls  and  by  ghastly 
sabre  strokes,  presented  an  aspect  of  war  strip- 
ped of  all  its  pageantry.  By  mutual,  instinct- 
ive consent,  both  parties  laid  aside  their  guns, 
and  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded  and 
to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  How  strange  the 
scene  ! Russians  and  Frenchmen  were  now 
mingled  together  upon  the  same  field,  in  per- 


fect amity,  vying  with  each  other  in  deeds  of 
kindness. 

Each  army  then  resumed  its  position  to  renew 
the  fight.  The  Russians  rallied  behind  their 
entrenchments ; the  French  upon  the  open  plain. 
Napoleon,  ever  anxious  to  spare  the  needless 
effusion  of  blood,  so  skillfully  manoeuvred,  pre- 
paring to  attack  his  foes  in  the  rear,  that  the 
Russians  were  soon  compelled,  without  the  firing 
of  a gun,  to  abandon  their  position,  and  to  con- 
tinue their  retreat.  All  the  night  of  the  12th  of 
June  the  Russians  were  precipitately  retiring. 
Though  dreadfully  fatigued,  they  continued  their 
flight  the  whole  of  the  next  day.  They  were 
compelled  to  make  another  stand  upon  the  plain 
of  Friedland.  Their  doom  was  sealed.  Napo- 
leon had  driven  them  into  the  elbow  of  a river, 
and  had  so  skillfully  drawn  together  his  forces, 
as  to  render  their  escape  impossible. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  battle 
of  Friedland  commenced.  The  division  of  Lan- 
nes  was  in  the  advance.  The  Russian  army  fell 
upon  it  with  the  utmost  energy,  hoping  to  secure 
its  destruction  before  the  other  divisions  of  the 
French  army  could  come  to  itsj*elief.  Napoleon 
was  ten  miles  distant  when  he  heard  the  first 
deep  booming  of  the  cannon.  He  sent  in  every 
direction  for  his  battalions  to  hasten  to  the  scene 
of  conflict.  At  noon  Napoleon  galloped  upon  the 
heights  which  overlooked  the  field.  As  he  saw 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  hemmed  in  by  the  bend 
of  the  river,  and  his  own  troops  marching  up  on 
every  side,  a gleam  of  joy  lighted  up  his  features. 

“ This,”  he  exclaimed,  “ is  the  14th  of  June.  It 
is  the  anniversary  of  Marengo.  It  is  a lucky 
day  for  us.”  The  French,  during  the  morning, 
had  been  contending  against  fearful  odds.  Lan- 
nes,  with  26,000  men  had  withstood  the  assault 
of  the  whole  Russian  army  of  80,000.  As 
Napoleon  appeared  upon  the  heights,  General 
Oudinot,  plunging  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  hast- 
ened to  the  Emperor,  exclaiming,  “ Make  haste, 
Sire ! My  grenadiers  are  utterly  exhausted. 
But  give  me  a reinforcement,  and  I will  drive 
all  the  Russians  into  the  river.”  The  clothes  of 
the  intrepid  soldier  were  perforated  with  balls 
and  his  horse  was  covered  with  blood.  Napoleon 
glanced  proudly  at  him,  and  then,  with  his  glass, 
carefully  and  silently  surveyed  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. One  of  his  officers  ventured  to  suggest  that 
it  would  be  best  to  defer  the  battle  for  a few 
hours  until  the  rest  of  the  troops  had  arrived 
and  had  obtained  a little  rest.  “ No,  no  !”  Na- 
poleon replied,  energetically.  “ One  does  not 
catch  an  enemy  twice  in  such  a scrape.” 

Calling  his  lieutenants  around  him,  he  ex- 
plained to  them  his  plan  of  attack,  with  that 
laconic  force  and  precision  of  language,  which 
no  man  has  ever  surpassed.  Grasping  the  arm 
of  Marshal  Ney,  and  pointing  to  the  little  town 
of  Friedland,  and  the  dense  masses  of  the  Rus- 
sians crowded  before  it,  he  said,  emphatically, 
“ Yonder  is  the  goal.  March  to  it  without  look- 
ing about  you.  ^ Break  into  that  thick  mass,  what- 
ever it  costs.  Enter  Friedland ; take  the  bridges, 
and  give  yourself  no  concern  about  what  may 
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happen  on  your  right,  your  left,  or  your  rear. 
The  army  and  I shall  be  there  to  attend  to  that.” 

Ney,  proud  of  the  desperate  enterprise  as- 
signed him,  set  out  on  the  gallop  to  head  his 
troops.  Napoleon  followed  with  his  eye  this 
44  bravest  of  the  brave.”  Impressed  by  his  mar- 
tial attitude,  he  exclaimed, 44  That  man  is  a lion.” 
Ney’s  division  of  14,000  men,  with  a solid  tramp 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  plain,  hurled  itself 
upon  the  foe.  At  the  same  signal  the  whole 
French  line  advanced.  It  was  a spectacle  of 
awful  sublimity.  One  incessant  roar  of  battle, 
louder  than  the  heaviest  thunders,  shook  the 
plain.  Napoleon  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  di- 
visions which  he  held  in  reserve.  A large  can- 
non ball  came  whistling  over  their  heads,  just 
above  the  bayonets  of  the  troops.  A young 
soldier  instinctively  dodged.  Napoleon  looked 
at  him,  and  smiling,  said,  44  My  friend,  if  that 
ball  were  destined  for  you,  though  you  were  to 
burrow  a hundred  feet  under  ground,  it  would 
be  sure  to  find  you  there.” 

Friedland  was  soon  in  flames,  and  Ney  in 
possession  of  its  blazing  dwellings,  and  its  blood- 
stained streets.  As  the  darkness  of  night  came 
on  the  scene  was  indescribably  awfhl.  The 
Russians,  having  lost  25,000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  retreated  toward  the  river,  pursued  by 
the  victorious  French,  who  were  plowing  their 
ranks  incessantly  with  grape-shot,  musketry,  and 
cannon  balls.  The  bridges  were  all  destroyed. 
A frightful  spectacle  of  wreck  and  ruin  was  now 
presented.  The  retreating  army  plunged  into 
the  stream.  Some  found  fords,  and  wading 
breast  high,  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and 
planted  anew  their  batteries;  thousands  were 
swept  away  by  the  current.  The  shore,  for 
miles,  was  lined  with  the  bodies  of  drowned 
men.  A storm  of  bullets  swept  the  river,  crowd- 
ed with  the  fugitives,  and  the  water  ran  red  with 
blood. 

The  allied  army  was  now  utterly  destroyed. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  any  further  opposition 
to  the  advance  of  Napoleon.  The  broken  bands 
of  the  vanquished  retired  precipitately  across  the 
Niemen,  and  took  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  Russia. 
The  Russian  generals  and  the  Russian  army 
now  clamored  loudly  for  peace.  Alexander  sent 
a messenger  to  Napoleon,  imploring  an  armis- 
tice. Napoleon  promptly  replied,  that  after  so 
much  fatigue,  toil,  and  suffering,  he  desired  no- 
thing so  much  as  a safe  and  honorable  peace ; 
and  that  most  cordially  he  consented  to  an  ar- 
mistice, hoping  that  it  might  secure  that  de- 
sirable end.  Thus  in  ten  days  the  campaign 
was  terminated.  Napoleon  thus  addressed  his 
army : 

44  Soldiers ! On  the  5th  of  June  we  were  at- 
tacked in  our  cantonments  by  the  Russian  army. 
The  enemy  had  mistaken  the  cause  of  our  in- 
activity. He  perceived  too  late,  that  our  repose 
was  that  of  the  lion.  He  repents  of  having  dis- 
turbed it.  In  a campaign  of  ten  days  we  have 
taken  120  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  colors,  and 
have  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners  60,000 
Russians.  We  have  taken  from  the  enemy's 


army  all  its  magazines,  its  hospitals,  its  ambu- 
lances, the  fortress  of  Konigsberg,  the  300 
vessels  which  were  in  that  port,  laden  with  all 
kinds  of  military  stores,  and  160,000  muskets, 
which  England  was  sending  to  arm  our  enemies. 
From  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  we  have  come, 
with  the  speed  of  the  eagle,  to  those  of  the 
Niemen.  At  Austerlitz  you  celebrated  the  anni- 
versary of  the  coronation.  At  Friedland  you 
have  worthily  celebrated  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
where  we  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  second 
coalition. 

44  Frenchmen  ! You  have  been  worthy  of  your- 
selves and  of  me.  You  will  return  to  France 
covered  with  laurels,  having  obtained  a glorious 
peace,  which  carries  with  it  the  guarantee  of  its 
duration.  It  is  time  for  our  country  to  live  in 
repose,  sheltered  from  the  malignant  influences 
of  England.  My  bounties  shall  prove  to  you 
my  gratitude,  and  the  full  extent  of  the  love 
which  I feel  for  you.” 

LABOR  GUIDED  BY  KNOWLEDGE. 

YOU  all  remember  the  story  of  Aladdin,  which 
we  have  read  in  our  childhood,  how  a poor 
youth  descended  into  a cavern,  and  brought  back 
from  its  recesses  an  old  lamp.  Accidentally  he 
discovered,  that  at  the  mere  friction  of  the  lamp 
a mighty  Genius  appeared  at  his  command. 
Awed  by  the  terrors  of  the  spirit  that  he  had 
summoned,  he  at  first  only  ventured  to  apply  its 
powers  to  satisfy  his  common  and  his  humblest 
wants — to  satisfy  mere  hunger  and  thirst ; but, 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the 
gigantic  agent,  he  employed  it  to  construct  pal- 
aces, to  amass  treasures,  to  baffle  armies,  and 
to  triumph  over  foes  ; until,  at  the  close  of  the 
story,  the  owner  of  the  wonderful  lamp  is  the 
sovereign  of  a peaceful  empire,  assured  to  his 
remote  posterity.  That  story  is  a type  of  Labor 
at  the  command  of  Knowledge.  When  we  first 
find  the  lamp,  we  are  contented  to  apply  its  Ge- 
nius solely  in  our  common  physical  wants ; but, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  that 
spirit  we  have  summoned,  we  find  that  we  have 
obtained  a secret  which  places  the  powers  of 
earth,  air,  and  ocean  at  our  command.  That 
Genius,  left  to  itself,  would  be  a terrible  and 
threatening  ministrant,  because  it  is  only  rude 
physical  force;  but  to  him  who  possesses  the 
lamp,  that  Genius  is  a docile  and  benignant  min- 
istrant, because  here  physical  force  is  the  slave 
of  intellectual  will.  Now,  in  that  same  physical 
force,  which  in  the  phrase  of  the  day  is  some- 
times called  44  the  power  of  the  masses,”  lies  a 
great  problem  for  all  thoughtful  men  to  resolve. 
Knowledge  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  it ; 
and  knowledge  must  either  instruct  that  force, 
or  it  will  destroy  the  invoker.  May,  then,  all 
those  who  possess  the  knowledge,  who  are  gift- 
ed with  the  lamp,  use  it  only  for  beneficent  and 
useful  purposes ; so  that  the  Genius  whose  tread 
could  arouse  the  earthquake,  and  whose  breath 
could  bring  down  the  storm,  may  only  come  to 
enrich  the  treasury  and  assure  the  empire  ! — 
Bulwcr's  Lecture  at  Manchester. 
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p«**iWy  to  >kcp  sound iy  The  gloomy  Kalb*  I and  clenehod  my  thds,  and  hummed  xn  vbi  air 
of  iroirkj  the  sltisti^tv  And  romantic  kittufthm  into  | of  former  times  tp  try  »£  Kobinaoti  had  Weftipe 
w)ucli  >;bor»ce  bad  ihrowit  m tv  the  jvmembTame  t otally  Akvage  in  his  uatUTC ; Xmt  it  was  ail  »!tc 
Mf  what  1 h;id  read  M'thi*  wkpvTifr  early  youth,  ; 8aiuts  tliere  w‘dH  )to  getting  rid  of  the  iUnaion. 
|l\e'4ieihui^ie^^hig  of  -thb  -kiirf  duwir  on.  the  ; The  daw  n of  day  came-  No  ship  was  hr  *igbl 

be-ach,>U  contributed  to  confine  my  mind  An  , T bi?  «?*  was  w hite  with  - foam,  and  gulf#  were 
hour  or  Iwu  hgfore *fov  1 ighfiVl;ov&*  completely  ! soAring  ah  out  mzi  Xhe  rcKAdwund  shows  1 
chilled  through  by  the  j-  W#p£fcd  do^n  to  a spring  and  bathed  rnjr  head, 

iXsrd  e£ii&hiy  beyond  sleep  } -which  woa  hot  aod  feverish  for  watt*  of  itrM. 

1 heard  6<m»e  voiceif  outside,  And  got  up  to  see  j ai»>  k.vtkre  i*  the  aocXTAt*. 

who  wai?  talking.  Lest  it  mi£ht  W the  Span*  Bright  and  early  we  started  oft"  on  a goai- 
iifdfev ! th^  harpoon  whb  msi  .At  the  mouth  fomt  among  the  rm>uautih«.  Seyfcral  pasmiger* 
<rLnjm/)f  the  c?)n>ict>cell*  uoar  by,  1 fouwf  taiir  from  Brt*ddyn.  Weil  provide#]  with  guhk, 
of  my  eiuuriideA.  who,  i^nublo  to  pa**#?  tbs  linn?  joined  the  parly,  and  the;-  .enthusiasm  *w»  gen* 
any.  W:  a Yit*>  and  W*?rc  baking  crab  It  had  b^dn  rpy  greatest.  dcsirer,  froui  the 

some  fish  They  bad  dug  a hole  in  the  ground,  first  eight  of  the  island,  to  ascend  a high  peak 
Which  they  lined  with  fiat  stones.  ■&>  -as  tr>  -to  cm  between  tho  harbor  arid  Crusoe's  valley,  dml  by 
a kind  of  *m»n;  this  they  heated  with  coals  fpltowiiig  the  ridge  from  that  j*unt,  ta  explore 
Ttum  tltfy  wrapped  up  a large  fish  rn  corns  as  Tar  as  practieabk  the  interior.  For  thi* 
leaver,  anil  put- % iii ; .Atui*  by  coVenng  th?1  top  purpose,  1 ^elected  a#  a cnnipauion  oly  f^rul 
ovir  with  finv  rhe  fish  yi? n$  very  nicely  baked  . Abrahamriu  onthusiH^tic  apuit  and 

I rhmk  t tieviT  Uusbiil  any  tiling  mere  delicate  , cw  of  enddrance  I had  great  eouCdenco  :B?. 
Pf  tetter  tlavotOd.  AVo  had  a?t  ab u rn] Ai it  u tea } \y ab  heartily  pleased  to  join  me  ; *o,  buckling 
which  wo  tvifeb^l  exceeding  It.  The  smoko .»  up'  cutr  {.mU*,  wt  branchfd  off  from  tbe  paity, 
trodb/cd  us  A go#xl  dyal! ;;  buC  by  telling  ibt>r ie#s  who,  by  ttiir?  lime,  w<;re  |wpp«ttng  away;  oi  the 
Od  shipw  reck,  abd  wontlcdrjg  what  <mf  friends  : wild  goals  AV*  wer»?  sopn  wejl  up  on  tho  tnonn- 
?\t  Ko,mb  tvbiild  think  U they  could  oe  Uer«e  ; tail;.  Another  adventurer  joined  u«  hi  /fore  »c 
»:0okin^  fish,  we  font fw  eft  to  paks  ah  hfiu^r  or  ; reaid^d  the  first  elevation  ; but  .He  ww  m'  *r\- 
80  VoTy  pkaHintty  i then  wont  Wck  into  the  haiialed  by  the  effort,,  and  jm*  uufavotubiT  im- 
cx\re>  mitf  tinted  fa  otice  mote  Upou  the  &uf  proasrid  by  the  ^iglufui  appuat^nee  of  t\w  pre- 

oipicca  oil  round,  tlurhe  wsk»  forced  io.&bau- 
dim  (ha  e tpediuou  purd  return  into  tlie  ral- 
v .*M\  We  speedily  lo^t  sight  of  him,  J*  lie 

dovfri  ^mong  llie 

v-  Thr  sidk bf  tbt  motmtntn  which  «e  were 

a*M*«mnng  was  su»ep  hnd  tmooih*  arul  was 
c*»\€r<Ml  with  a growth  of  long  grass  and  wiki 
oaU,  which  made  il  very  hold  u>  k»vr*{«  the 
.5  r;  , ' goav-j>ath* ; end  ail  about  us,  except  whero 

.:  : >'  -y  tliftsu  snako-like  irncoa  lay.  was  -uis*  smoeib 

“ ’•  ■ .;.  •/."'-,.:v; '•;••. and  h j..)tiftLc  ?>  th«-  r->«>f  of  u lioas#!.  TVro 

;^4  jjqn^ ‘rV^  wav  001?  part  of  the  tnountatn  that  .sloped 

' ;•  ;V-' . down  in  '.an  almosi  jic^ciidkvlar  line  to  ifev 

; yerge  uf  tjie  cliff  owbangmg  the  .V'a,  where 
~ ■ : j ' ; • the  tib/upi  fall  vva«  more  -'Ilian  a thousand 

fed,  lined  with  shaqi  crr<g*;  This  iVarful 
' precipice  tose  like  a wall  of  solid  rock  out 

: ^:V:.;.  •;/*'/:  coolers  tx  n<*«  *z*s**it**  of  the  sou;  and  therir  was  a eonllnuil  n^r  of 

surf  at  its  base  There  was  no  ^ ay  ut  gei- 
Of  vhm  e^ing  fieilt  -ax  90  kmuuual  an  img  up  any  higher  without  'settling-  Xhe ' ytojx? 
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ham,  of  whom  I had  lost  sight  for  a time,  toiling 
upward  upon  it,  like  a huge  bear.  His  outline 
against  the  sky  reminded  me  especially  of  a 
bear  of  the  grizzly  species.  I saw  that  he  clung 
to  the  roots  of  the  grass  with  his  hands,  and 
dug  his  toes  into  the  soft  earth  to  keep  from 
sliding  back,  in  case  his  hold  should  give  way. 
Committing  myself  to  Providence,  I started  after 
him  by  a shorter  cut,  grasping  hold  of  the  grass 
by  the  roots  as  I went.  Every  few  perches,  I 
stopped  to  search  for  a strong  bunch  of  grass, 
for  there  was  nothing  else  to  hold  on  by.  Some 
of  it  was  so  loose  that  it  gave  way  as  soon  as  I 
laid  hold  of  it,  and  I came  near  going  for  want 
of  something  to  balance  me.  Six  inches  of  a 
slide  would  have  sent  me  twirling  over  the  cliff 
into  the  raging  surf  a thousand  feet  below. 
Once,  impressed  with  the  terrible  idea  that  I 
was  slipping,  I stopped  short,  and  my  heart 
beat  till  it  shook  me  all  over.  It  was  only  by 
lying  flat  down  and  seizing  the  roots  of  the 
grass  with  both  hands,  while  I dug  my  toes 
into  the  sod,  that  I retained  my  presence  of 
mind.  Indeed,  at  this  place,  having  turned  to 
look  back,  I was  so  struck  with  horror  at  the 
frail  tenure  upon  which  my  life  depended,  that  I 
turned  partly  blind,  and  a rushing  noise  whirled 
through  my  brain  at  the  thought  that  I should 
be  no  longer  able  to  retain  my  grasp.  If  for 
one  moment  I lost  my  consciousness  and  let  go 
my  hold  of  the  grass,  I would  surely  be  lost ; 
there  was  no  hope — I must  be  dashed  over  the 
precipice,  and  go  spinning  through  a thousand 
feet  of  space  till  I struck  the  rocks  below,  or 
was  buried  in  the  surf.  I lay  panting  for  breath, 
while  every  muscle  quivered  as  if  it  would  shake 
loose  my  grasp.  In  the  space  of  five  minutes  I 
thought  more  of  death  than  I had  ever  thought 
before.  Was  this  to  be  my  end  after  all?  What 
would  they  say  on  board  the  ship  when  I was 
dead 7 What  would  be  the  distress  of  my  friends 
and  kindred  at  home  when  they  heard  how  my 
mangled  body  was  picked  up  in  the  surf,  and 
buried  upon  this  lonely  rock-bound  island7  A 
thousand  thoughts  flashed  through  my  brain  in 
succession.  Even  the  happy  days  of  my  youth 
rose  up  before  me  now,  but  the  vision  was  sad- 
ly mingled  with  errors  and  follies  that  could 
never  be  retrieved.  Believing  my  time  had  come, 
I looked  upward  in  my  agony,  and  beheld  Abra- 
ham, scarcely  twenty  yards  in  advance,  lying 
down  m the  same  position,  with  hands  stretched 
out  and  dug  into  the  roots  of  the  grass. 

“Abraham,”  said  I,  “ this  is  terrible  !” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “a  foretaste  of  death,  if  no- 
thing worse.” 

“ But  how  in  the  world  are  we  to  get  out  of 
ill” 

“ I don't  know — there  seems  to  be  no  hope  ; 
we  can’t  go  back  again,  that's  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty. In  my  opinion,  we'll  have  to  stay  here 
till  somebody  comes  for  us,  which  doesn't  seem 
a likely  chance  just  now.” 

A good  rest,  however,  having  inspired  us  with 
fresh  courage,  we  resolved  upon  pushing  on. 
There  was  a narrow  ledge  about  a hundred  yards 


above  us  ; if  we  could  reach  that,  we  would  be 
.safe  for  the  present.  By  great  exertion  we  got 
a little  above  the  place  where  we  had  lain  down ; 
and,  the  sod  beginning  to  give  way  as  before, 
we  threw  ourselves  on  our  faces  again,  and 
rested  awhile.  In  this  way,  hanging,  as  it  were, 
between  life  and  death,  we  at  last  reached  tl.e 
ledge.  Here  we  flung  ourselves  on  the  solid 
rock,  quite  exhausted.  Abraham  was  a brave 
man,  but  he  now  lay  gasping  for  breath,  as  pale 
as  a ghost.  I suppose  I looked  about  the  same, 
for  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  I was  well-nigh 
scared  out  of  my  senses.  Certainly  all  the  gold 
of  Ophir  could  not  have  induced  me  to  go 
through  the  same  ordeal  again. 

There  was  still  above  us,  about  five  hundred 
feet  higher,  a point  or  pyramid  of  volcanic  rock, 
that  stood  out  over  the  sea  in  a slanting  direc- 
tion. It  was  the  highest  peak  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  coast,  and  was  called  the  Nipple. 
We  had  done  nothing  yet  compared  with  the 
ascent  of  that  peak.  Both  of  us  looked  toward 
it,  and  smiled. 

“ Shall  we  try  it7”  said  Abraham. 

“ No,”  said  I,  “ we  never  could  get  up  there  ; 
it  would  be  perfect  folly  to  try.” 

“ I think  not,  Luff : it  isn’t  so  smooth  as  the 
place  we  have  just  climbed  over.  Don't  you  see 
there  are  rocks  to  hold  on  to 7 ” 

“ Yes,  but  they  look  as  if  they’d  give  way 
However,  if  you  say  so,  we’ll  make  the  at- 
tempt.” 

With  this,  we  each  drew  a long  breath,  and 
commenced  climbing  up  the  rocks.  Sometimes 
wc  dug  our  Angers  into  the  crevices  and  lifted 
ourselves  up,  and  sometimes  we  wound  around 
ledges  less  than  a foot  wide,  overhanging  deep 
chasms ; and  were  forced  to  cling  to  the  rough 
points  that  jutted  out,  in  order  to  keep  our  bal- 
ance. Flocks  of  pigeons  flew  startled  from  their 
nests,  and  whirled  past  us,  as  if  affrighted  at  the 
intrusion  of  man.  Herds  of  wild  goats  dashed 
by  us  also,  and  ran  bleating  down  into  the  rug- 
ged defiles,  where  they  looked  like  so  many 
insects.  The  wind  whistled  mournfully  against 
the  sharp  crags,  and  swept  against  us  in  such 
fierce  and  sudden  gusts  that  we  were  sometimes 
obliged  to  stop  and  cling  to  the  rocks  with  all 
our  might  to  keep  from  being  blown  off.  At 
last  we  reached  the  base  of  the  Nipple.  This 
was  the  wildest  place  of  all.  Above  us  stood 
the  dizzy  peak,  like  the  turret  of  a ruined  castle, 
overlooking  the  surf  at  a height  of  nearly  two 
thousand  feet.  We  now  lay  down  again,  breath- 
ing hard,  and  a good  deal  exhausted.  When 
partly  recovered,  I looked  over  the  edge  toward 
Crusoe’s  valley.  It  was  the  grandest  sight  I 
ever  beheld  ; rugged  cliffs  and  winding  ridges 
hundreds  of  feet  below  ; a green  valley  embow- 
ered in  shrubbery  nestling  beneath  the  heights, 
all  calm  and  smiling  in  the  warm  sunshine; 
slopes  of  woodland  stretching  up  in  the  ravines ; 
a line  of  white  spray  from  the  surf  all  along  the 
shores,  and  the  boundless  ocean  outspread  in 
one  vast  sweep  beyond. 

“ I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Luff,”  said  Abraham, 
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••  this  m,iv  In'  >11  very  fitie,  i-tit  1 Jnn'i  vra»U  i.» 
try  it  fipuin  " ■; 


• / fJSfil  I k$lher,  Jtbruharn.  I*trt  It  awful  cUmi>-  eliif,  shout  u 
vM‘gV\\'  v."  not  yet 

* '■'&K  Awful : enough ; hoi  w$  ifliurfc  . get  oti  wail  of  the  1 

pf  i $kl  a^l  t'MHe  thert-**  While  ] ]uo 

*aul  f,  rafter nllv  -‘Of.  height  abnn 
emr^c,  A brah&tiv ; wo  bught  ti»  dhnh  that  as  a cauliomdy  o 
son of cUrka.y.  Iiwitirnnke  an  exspUaist  eUniaa  • body,  .£m!  tl 
eithpr  to  he  stoutl  war 

vSaymsf  this*  t lew1  the  _ There  ho 

plaftg  when*  wy  imm  lying  ^own*  to  see  If  there  no  higher  th 
was  my  way  of  McaiWgthc  Nipple.  I r appear-  I «*iw  him 
ett  to  he  & Hugo  j$i$  of  bit/M n*cki:Ti«aJy.  to  fall  | ing  in  the  d 
to  pieces  hpi>ii  In-.iitg  tociehed  It  via*  about  a I Anriur#  aboti 
hundred  feet  high,  and  nearly  perpendicular  all  { Be  remuii 
round.  There  was  no  part  that  seejiuetf  to  me  uh*  position 
■at  ail  aeresKjlde.  Even  the  hr *4  part  or  hnimii-  | Mind,  which 
lion  could  not  he  rear  b ed . without ' passing  • <J.v*r  ,|  On  hi*  re 
a sharp  ridge,  «U“ep  at  both  sides,  ami  emindv  ' tte  &ainftsid 
deHtUiitf*  of  vegetation.  I wra  not  »juite  mad  'j  oter  the  rich 
enough  to  undertake  such  a thing  a*  this,  With-  j hand*  in  the 
tVUt  the  leas?  hope*  of  success  from  which  I 

' -^No,  Abraham.’*1  eaid  l , '■  we  can  A do  it  I ing  point 
see m Way of  getting  ap  there stood*  he  »ui 
jU?t  me  take  u look/’  ?aid  Abraham,  who  very  pale, 
w m a J tv  ay*  fertile.  in  di^oYories.  4 • I lidnh  1 "LulT,*  r? 
m a pho*  that  we  esn  r limb  aver,  m a*;  t<>  got  under  me  hi 
nh  hciVsebaolt  sort  bf  & ridge au*l  the  .rest  it.  mv*y  ms  it 
of  the  jfy If*  than  we  suppose Why/1  j 

• Hj*  th*K  ifraJki*!  a fe&  isteps  round  a ledge  of  wits,  it  isn’J 

r.rOr/ddir*£  riscl^  < ’ *n6  t ^aon  saw  him  idimhcng  satis  faction  1 
up  where  H stemod  a*  if  there  was  mi  passible  l*  Don’t  d< 
way  Of  feidtlfog  vm  i(  ^clualiy  bfigan  ty  think  [ ft  ought  to 
there  rr«t  somwhing  ?«>j)ernatural  in  his  f until*  . hero  4o 

\yhd  Jffcob  , yzp.  1 felt  indescrihalde  dreait  tliat ! 14  Ni\  A hi 

he  woald  fall  at  huFi  For  a while  I wa#  w per-  we  return  t 
feet  a^nnv  ; each  moment  I expe-eted  to  v*oe  Him  ! advantage  y< 


All  this  Wa«  , to  be  \fwn>  . but  »g»iv  orndd  1 
help  it  t— haw  coliUI  f ‘ br^r  tht*  thbUghf 
ing  Abrnbmu^ 

yihite  f .wax  iugk»fhm»»ly  fyt 


ikluw;!'  ft  moftity  Uie-.t«e:  U«? 

Folio  whig  nrrW-jho  si\mc  p^th  .ihTuAh^h^^ 
had;  ^ of  ^ 

tion ; for,  Iwhpg  bgldex  and  ,mon.v  HChiyv^  ilinugh, 
not  m striHfg-  I lind  rather . ^ 

clinihihe  fieri*  T wound  r<*md  |w  yx  crilfwiTt 
wav  so  ae  to  ri*ach  ihe  ridge  that  l«hf  m*r 
c.haam  ft  evae  a.boui  Uv?  wtd.^  ;of ; !iorijiic;;^: 
bacli,  eiopiuit  down  abruptly  on  ra^h  ^idt*  The 
ilyitatwc  wx^  noi  o^vr  iwonv v toot trirhVch  f gVwi- 
ed  by  *irukU iri^  fhe  rvdgo  anti  working  rdon^  by 
my  han<i#»  7*be  ih^cnt  on  tsa^b  «ide  was  a* 
twri  ibbiisojnii  fVol.  I wn??1* 
ndt  My  jt  was  thM  merst  terrible  ride  I rw  tiVid. 
fndee«h  whbti  i think  of  it  now,  h 1/Hu/r^ 
itmngrf  and  Hov;  I yot 

over,  tlie .Jui-il  ) c*m.;l<«wdly  Ml  tl 

as  if  1 must  have  been  drunk  with  £XciW*Uiin4t 


A UK  All  am  on  the  peas 
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and  reached  the  summit  by  one  of  those  myste- 
rious chances  of  fortune  which  not  unfrequently 
favor  men  whose  minds  are  in  a morbid  state. 

When  I looked  down  on  the  waters  of  the 
bay,  I saw  the  Brooklyn  still  at  anchor.  She 
looked  like  some  big  insect  floating  on  its  back, 
with  its  legs  in  the  air  and  little  insects  running 
about  all  over  it.  I staid  up  on  the  top  of  the 
Nipple  only  a few  minutes.  The  view  on  every 
side  was  sublime  beyond  all  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage ; but  a gust  of  wind  coming,  the  frail 
pinnacle  of  lava  upon  which  I stood  swayed,  as 
Abraham  had  told  me ; and,  fearing  it  would 
tumble  over,  I hurried  down  the  best  way  I 
could. 

RAMBLE  INTO  THE  INTERIOR. 

Finding  by  the  sun  that  it  was  yet  early  in 
the  day,  we  resolved,  after  resting  awhile,  to 
push  on  as  far  as  we  coul<j  go  into  the  interior. 
The  prospect  was  perfectly  enchanting.  Wind- 
ing ridges  and  deep  gorges  lay  before  us  as  we 
looked  back  from  the  ocean  ; and  cool  glens, 
shaded  with  myrtle,  and  open  fields  of  grass  in 
the  soft  haze  below,  and  springs  bubbling  over 
the  rocks  with  a pleasant  music  ; all  varied,  all 
rich  and  tempting.  Away  we  darted  over  the 
rocks,  shouting  with  glee,  so  irresistible  was 
the  feeling  of  freedom  after  our  dreary  ship-life, 
and  so  inspiring  the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  ridge  upon 
which  our  path  lay  was  barely  wide  enough  for 
a foothold.  It  was  composed  of  loose  stones 
and  crumbling  pieces  of  clay.  The  precipice  on 
the  right  was  nearly  perpendicular ; on  the  left 
craggy  peaks  reared  their  grizzled  heads  from 
masses  of  dark-green  shrubbery,  like  the  turrets 
of  ancient  castles  shaken  to  ruin  by  the  tem- 
pests of  ages.  Sometimes  we  had  to  get  down 
oil  our  hands  and  knees  and  creep  over  the  nar- 
row goat-paths  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  holding 
on  by  the  roots  and  shrubs  that  grew  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  at  intervals  force  our- 
selves through  jungles  of  bushes  so  closely  in- 
terwoven that  for  half  an  hour  we  could  scarcely 
gain  a hundred  yards.  About  three  miles  back 
from  the  sea-coast,  having  labored  hard  to  reach 
a high  point  overlooking  one  of  the  interior  val- 
leys, we  were  stopped  by  an  abrupt  rampart  of 
rocks.  Here  we  had  to  look  about  us,  and  con- 
sider a long  time  how  we  were  to  get  over  it. 

We  now  began  to  suffer  all  the  tortures  of 
thirst  after  our  perilous  adventure  on  the  Nipple, 
and  our  subsequent  struggle  through  the  bushes 
and  along  the  ridge.  There  was  no  sign  of  a 
spring  any  where  near ; the  cliffs  were  bleached 
with  the  wind,  and  not  so  much  as  a diop  of 
water  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  hollows  that 
had  been  washed  in  the  rocks  by  the  rain.  In 
this  extremity,  we  sat  down  on  a bank  of  moss, 
ready  to  die  of  thirst,  and  began  to  think  we 
would  have  to  return  without  getting  a sight  of 
the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  cliff,  when  I 
observed  a curious  plant  close  by,  nearly  covered 
with  great  bowl-shaped  leaves. 

44  Abraham,”  said  I,  “ maybe  there’s  water 
there  !” 


“ Maybe  there  is,”  said  Abraham  ; 44  let  us 
look.” 

We  jumped  up  and  ran  over  to  where  the 
strange  plant  was,  and  there  we  beheld  the 
leaves  half-full  of  fine  clear  water ! 

41  There  ! what  do  you  think  of  that,  Abraham  ? 
Isn’t  it  refreshing  1 You  see  it  requires  a per- 
son like  me  to  find  fresh  water  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  where  there  are  no  springs.” 

44  Yes,  yes,”  quoth  Abraham,  slowly,  44  but 
maybe  it’s  poison.” 

44  Sure  enough — maybe  it  is  ! I didn’t  think 
of  that,”  said  I,  very  much  startled  at  the  idea 
of  drinking  prison.  44  Suppose  you  drink  some 
and  try.  If  it  doesn’t  do  you  any  harm,  I’ll 
drink  some  myself  in  about  half  an  hour.” 

44  Well,  I would  like  a good  drink,”  Baid  Abra- 
ham, thoughtfully ; 44  there’s  no  denying  that. 
But  it  always  goes  better  when  I have  a friend 
to  join  me.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,  Luff.  You 
take  one  bowl  and  I’ll  take  another,  and  we’ll 
sit  down  here  and  call  it  whisky-punch,  and 
both  drink  at  the  same  time.” 

“Very  good,”  said  I,  “that’s  a fair  bargain. 
Come  on,  Abraham.” 

So  we  cut  the  stems  of  two  large  leaves,  con- 
taining each  about  a pint  of  water,  and  sat  down 
on  a rock. 

44  Your  health,”  said  I,  raising  my  bowl ; 44  long 
life  and  happiness  to  you,  Abraham  !” 

44  Thank  you,”  said  Abraham  ; 44  the  same  to 
you !” 

44  Why  don’t  you  drink?”  I asked,  seeing  that 
my  friend  kept  looking  at  me  without  touching 
the  contents  of  the  bowl. 

44  I’m  going  to  drink  presently.” 

44  Drink  away,  then  !” 

44  Here  goes !” 

But  it  was  not  44  here  goes,”  for  he  still  kept 
looking  at  me,  without  drinking. 

44  Well,”  said  I,  impatiently,  44  what  are  you 
afraid  of?” 

44  I’m  not  afraid,”  cried  Abraham,  “but  I don’t 
see  you  drinking.” 

44  Nonsense  man  ! I’m  waiting  for  you  !” 

“ Go  ahead  then.” 

44  Go  ahead.” 

Here  there  was  a long  pause,  and  we  watch- 
ed each  other  with  great  attention.  At  last, 
entirely  out  of  patience,  I lowered  my  bowl, 
and  said : 

44  Abraham,  do  you  want  me  to  poison  myself?” 

44  No,  I don’t,”  said  Abraham  ; 44  I’d  be  very 
sony  for  it.” 

44  Then,  why  did  you  propose  that  we  should 
drink  this  pmison  together  ? for  I verily  believe 
it  must  be  pmison,  or  it  wouldn’t  look  so  tempt- 
ing.” 

44  Because  you  wanted  me  to  drink  it  first.” 

44  Did  I ? Give  me  your  hand,  Abraham  ; I 
forgot  that.”  Whereupmn  we  shook  hands,  and 
agreed  to  consider  it  not  whisky-punch,  but 
poison,  and  drink  none  at  all. 

Our  thirst  increasing  to  a painful  degree,  we 
were  about  to  retrace  our  steps,  when  I observed 
a little  bird  perch  himself  upon  the  edge  of  a 
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leaf  not  far  off.  anil  commence  drinking  from 

Vhv  fi.oUo^  ! told  Abraham  tu  look,' 

enoughs'  said  be,  - bird*?  don’t  drink 
w}ti#k^-p.«ncb  ’ 


No;f‘  fiaid  \\  “ God  A lmighty  hover  made  a 
l»ii<l  dr  a four-tegged'  bea^l  yet  that  would  nat- 
ural !y  drink  punch  ot  &uy  oilier  kind  of  poispm 
it  must  tic  Aufer,  add  goo»l  wnt^  top;  for  birds 
havb  more  *ona«  than  men  about  what  they 
drink,  $f&  here  goes,  whether  you  join  or  not  - 
>A  And  herb,  gvttSy  too  ?”  .<med  Abraham  ; and 
wo  both,  without  hesitating  any  j oh  gtT,  emptied 
out  howls  -hi  Uu»  bottom J and  so  pure  aim! 
delicious  w si  the  water  dial  we  emptied  half  a 
dxttdri1  lek*es»fui|  uiure,  aiwl  nevvr  fotfc  a hit 
afraid  that  H wuvM  hurt  us  : for  wc  knew-  then 
that  Goii  had  made  these  eapwqF  living  green, 

, ahd  fitM  .them  Mi  It  water  l>esh  from  the  heav- 
>ma  toe  the  good  of  Hit?  creatures.  //:;•/'•,"  ' 
n\f<  VAnt  ev  o*  ri»eujfcSnrH^,\t, 

Tbus  refreshed.  we  set  to  work,  boldly*  and; 
by  dint  of  hard  climb  tug.  rmShfcd  (he  top  pf  the 
cliff  ft  >ya«  the  highest  point  on  the  island 
tie  lit  to  the  Peak  ofYouka;  W e looked  *>wr  the 
edge  and  down  into  » lovely  Valley  downed  with 
gratis  AYooded  ravin  os  dopwj  spin  it  mi  every 
side,  ami  streams  wound  through  it  hedged  with 
bushes,  arid  all  around  us  the &frwua  ftilbd  with 
a bweel  scent  of  wild  Ihnvvrs  To  tint  yvelmiod 
valley,  so  /tcUIoftf  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man, 
we  >uw  hoyt  much  pf  beauty  Uy  yet  utirb'  ealed 
upon  earth  ; and  our  souls  were  (died  with  an 
binding  happiness . ior  timfe  might  dim  the  mor- 
tal; fcy.e  i (be  iWhimas  6f /’youth  might  pass 
; ill  the  bright  promise*  of  life  might 
leave  .bs  in  ‘the  fuprtte,;,  hut  that#  wa*  & res)* 
*hg-pTae**  i hero  hit  the  uiemor/ ; an  hriprc»sVon, 
matte  by  the  $ivin*  hand  within,  that  could 
never  fade  ; -a  glVitipis^  ••yi  our  earthly  folgruii- 
age,  tif  ttird  pTOmittBd  IWiii,  whsre  there  it  har- 
mony1 without  end — heauty;  'without  blemish— 
joy  li|?yoftd  all  that  pim  hath  conceived 
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suasion  that  I could  prevent  him  from  carrying 
a lump  of  lava  that  must  have  weighed  twenty 
pounds.  Without  any  cause,  so  far  as  I could 
see,  he  began  stamping  upon  the  ground,  and 
then,  picking  up  a big  stone,  he  rolled  it  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  and  eagerly  peeped  after  it, 
holding  both  hands  to  his  ears  as  if  to  listen. 

“What's  that,  Abraham]'’  said  I ; “you  are 
certainly  losing  your  wits.” 

“ I knew  it ! I knew  it !”  he  cried,  greatly  ex- 
cited ; “ it's  perfectly  hollow.  There's  a natural 
castle  in  it !” 

“ Where  1 in  your  head  1” 

“ No,  in  the  cliff  here ; it's  all  hollow — a reg- 
ular old  castle  ! Come  on  ! come  on,  Luff ! 
We're  bound  to  explore  it.  Maybe  we'll  rake  up 
something  worth  seeing  yet !”  Saying  which, 
he  bounded  down  a narrow  ledge  on  the  left,  and 
I,  as  a matter  of  course,  followed.  Our  path  was 
not  the  most  secure,  winding  as  it  did  over  an 
abyss  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  a direct  fall ; but 
our  previous  experience  enabled  us  to  spring  over 
the  rocks  with  wonderful  agility,  and  work  our 
way  down  the  more  difficult  passes  in  a manner 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  animals  with  four 
legs.  Portions  of  the  earth  formed  a kind  of 
narrow  stairway,  so  distinct  and  regular  that  we 
almost  thought  it  must  be  of  artificial  construc- 
tion. In  about  ten  minutes  we  reached  a broad 
ledge  underneath  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  Turning 
our  backs  to  the  precipice,  we  saw  a «pacious 
cavity  in  the  rocks,  shaped  a good  deal  like  an 
immense  Gothic  door- way,  all  overhung  with 
yines  and  wild  fern. 

“ I knew  it !”  cried  Abraham,  enthusiastically . 
“ A regular  old  castle,  by  all  that's  wonderful ! 
Crusoe's  cave  is  nothing  to  it ! Just  see  what 
a splendid  entrance ; what  ancient. turrets ; what 
glorious  old  walls  of  solid  rock !” 

“Verily,  it  does  look  like  a castle,”  said  I. 
“We  must  call  it  the  Castle  of  Abraham,  in 
honor  of  the  discoverer.” 

“ Yes,  but  it  strikes  me  there  may  be  another 
discoverer  already.  Look  at  these  marks  on  the 
rock  !” 

“ True  enough ; goats  never  make  marks  like 
these  ! ” Near  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  grotto, 
traced  in  black  lines,  evidently  with  a burnt  stick, 
we  saw  a number  of  curious  designs,  so  defaced 
by  the  dripping  of  water  from  above,  that  we 
were  unable  for  some  time  to  make  out  that  they 
had  any  meaning.  At  length,  by  carefully  fol- 
lowing the  darkest  parts,  we  got  some  clew  to 
the  principal  objects  intended  to  be  represented, 
which  were  very  clumsily  drawn,  as  if  by  an  un- 
skillful hand.  There  was  a figure  of  a man,  lying 
upon  a horizontal  line,  with  his  face  turned  up- 
ward ; the  limbs  were  twisted  and  broken,  and 
the  expression  of  the  features  was  that  of  ex- 
treme agony  ; the  eyes  were  closed,  the  back  of 
the  head  crushed  in.  the  mouth  partly  open  and 
the  tongue  hanging  out.  One  hand  grasped  a jag- 
ged rock,  the  other  a knife  with  a part  of  the 
blade  broken  off.  Close  by,  with  its  head  upon 
his  feet,  was  the  skeleton  of  a strange  animal,  so 
rudely  sketched  that  we  could  hardly  tell  whether 


it  was  intended  for  a goat  or  not.  It  had  the 
horns  of  a goat,  but  the  eyes,  turning  upward  in 
their  sockets,  looked  like  those  of  a child  that 
had  died  some  horrible  death.  Waving  lines  were 
drawn  some  distance  off,  as  representing  the  sea 
in  a storm  ; a large  ship  under  sail  was  standing 
off  in  the  foam  from  a pile  of  rocks  that  rose  out 
of  the  sea  like  a desolate  island.  The  body  of 
a man  could  be  seen  under  the  waves,  strug- 
gling toward  the  ship  : a shark  was  tearing  the 
flesh  from  his  legs,  and  the  hands  were  thrown 
up  wildly  over  the  water.  Underneath  the  whole 
were  several  rude  sketches  of  human  hearts, 
pierced  through  with  knives.  A hand  point- 
ed upward  at  the  figure  first  described.  It  had 
a ring  on  the  fore-finger;  the  tendons  of  the 
wrist  hung  down,  as  if  wrenched  from  the  arm 
by  some  instrument  of  torture.  Around  these 
strange  designs  were  numerous  others,  repre- 
senting the  heads  of  eagles;  a famished  wolf, 
gnawing  its  own  flesh  ; and  the  corpses  of  two 
children,  strangled  with  a rope ; besides  other 
rude  sketches  of  which  we  could  make  nothing : 
and  indeed  some  of  these  already  mentioned  were 
so  indistinct,  that  we  were  forced  to  depend  a 
good  deal  on  conjecture  in  order  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  in  regard  to  what  they  were  intended 
to  represent ; so  that  I have  given  but  a vague 
idea,  at  best,  of  the  whole  thing. 

“ There’s  something  strange  about  this,”  said 
Abraham,  trembling  all  over  ; “ something  more 
than  we  may  like  to  see.  Let  us  go  into  the 
cave,  and  try  if  we  can  solve  the  mystery.” 

“ I don't  think  there's  much  mystery  about  it,” 
said  I ; “ evidently  some  sailor  who  ran  away 
from  a ship,  has  occupied  this  as  a hiding-place ; 
these  strange  designs  he  has  doubtless  made  in 
some  idle  hour,  to  represent  scenes  in  his  own 
life.  The  fellow  had  a bad  conscience— -he  has 
left  the  mark  of  it  here.” 

“ He  may  have  left  more  than  that,”  said  Abra- 
ham seriously ; “ he  may  have  fallen  from  one 
of  these  rocks,  and  lain  here  for  days,  helpless 
and  dying  ; in  the  agonies  of  thirst,  driven  delir- 
ious by  fever,  he  tried  perhaps  to  tell  by  these 
signs  how  he  died.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  we'll 
find  some  further  clew  to  this  affair  within  there. 
Let  us  see,  at  all  events.” 

We  then  went  into  the  cave,  and  looked  around 
us  as  far  as  the  light  reached.  It  was  very  lofty 
and  spacious,  and  made  a short  turn  at  the  back 
part,  so  that  all  beyond  was  quite  wrapt  in  dark- 
ness. Weeds  hung  in  the  crevices  of  the  dank 
walls  of  rock  ; a few  footprints  of  animals  were 
marked  in  the  ground,  some  slimy  tracks  were 
made  over  the  rocks  by  snails,  and  these,  together 
with  a dull  sound  of  the  dapping  of  wings  made 
by  a number  of  bats  that  hung  over  head,  had  a 
very  gloomy  effect.  However,  seeing  nothing 
else  in  the  front  part  of  the  cave,  we  groped  our 
way  back  into  the  dark  passage  at  the  end,  and 
followed  it  up  till  we  reached  a sort  of  natural 
stairway  leading  into  an  upper  chamber.  For 
some  time  we  hesitated  about  going  up  here, 
thinking  there  might  be  a hole  or  break  in  the 
rocks  through  which  by  mischance  we  might  fall, 
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and  be  cast  down  into  some  vault  or  fissure  un- 
derneath. After  a while,  our  eyes  got  a little 
used  to  the  darkness,  and  we  thought  we  could 
discern  the  chamber  a few  steps  above  into  which 
this  stairway  led,  so  we  crept  up  cautiously,  feel- 
ing our  way  as  we  went,  and  as.  soon  as  we  found 
that  the  ground  was  level  we  stood  upon  our  feet, 
and  perceived  from  the  height  above  us  and  the 
vacancy  all  around,  that  we  were  in  a spacious 
apartment  of  the  cavern.  There  still  being  some 
danger  of  falling  through,  as  we  discerned  by  the 
hollow  sound  made  by  our  feet,  we  only  went  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  entrance,  when  we 
stopped  still  on  account  of  the  darkness,  which 
was  now  quite  impenetrable. 

“ A queer  place  !”  said  Abraham  ; “ very  like 
one  of  the  piratical  retreats  you  read  about  in 
novels.” 

“ Very,  indeed,  and  quite  as  unlike  reality,” 
said  I ; “it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  inhabited  by 
pirates  now,  though,  or  any  thing  else  except 
bats.  I wish  we  had  a torch,  Abraham,  for  I 
vow  I can’t  see  an  inch  before  me.” 

“ That’s  not  a bad  idea,”  said  Abraham ; “ I 
think  I have  a match  in  my  pocket,  but  it  won’t 
do  to  run  the  risk  of  missing  fire  here.  Wait  a 
bit,  Luff ; I’ll  go  back  to  the  mouth  *of  the  cave, 
and  rake  up  some  brushwood.  We’ll  have  some 
light  on  the  subject  presently — if  the  match  don’t 
miss  fire.” 

Abraham  then  crept  back  the  way  we  came,  as 
I supposed,  for  I could  see  nothing  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  only  heard  a dull  echo  around  the  walls 
of  rock,  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  till  all  I was 
sensible  of  was  the  flitting  of  some  bats  by  my 
head,  and  the  breath  passing  through  my  nostrils. 
To  tell  the  honest  truth,  I felt  some  very  queer 
sensations  steal  over  me  upon  finding  myself  all 
alone  in  this  dark  hole,  unable  to  see  so  much  as 
my  hand  within  an  inch  of  my  eyes,  and  not 
knowing  but  the  first  thing  I felt  might  be  a 
snake  or  tarantula  creeping  up  my  legs,  or  the 
bite  of  some  monstrous  bat.  I waited  with  great 
impatience,  without  daring  to  move,  lest  I should 
miss  the  way  back  and  fall  through  the  earth ; 
for  in  the  confusion  of  my  thoughts  I had  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  direction  of  the  entrance,  and 
this  very  thing  perhaps  caused  me  to  magnify  the 
time  as  it  elapsed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Abra- 
ham would  never  return,  he  staid  away  so  long, 
and  this  brought  up  some  strange  and  startling 
thoughts.  Suppose  in  his  search  for  the  brush- 
wood he  had  slipped  off  the  ledge  in  front  of  the 
cave?  Suppose  he  had  lost  his  footing  in  the 
dark  passage  on  the  way  out,  and  fallen  into  some 
unfathomable  depth  below  1 Suppose  a gangof 
wild  dogs,  driven  to  desperation  by  hunger,  had 
seized  him,  and  were  now  with  all  their  wolfish 
instincts  tearing  him  to  pieces  1 The  more  I 
thought,  the  more  vague  and  terrible  became  my 
conjectures ; till  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
tortures  of  suspense,  I shouted  his  name  with  all 
my  might.  There  was  no  answer  but  the  start- 
ling echoes  of  my  own  voice,  which  seemed  to 
mock  me  in  a thousand  different  directions.  I 
shouted  again,  and  again  there  was  the  same 


fearful  reverberation  of  voices,  growing  fainter 
and  fainter  till  they  seemed  to  die  upon  the  air, 
like  the  passing  away  of  hope.  I now  began  to 
peer  through  the  darkness  in  all  directions,  with 
the  intention  of  retracing  my  steps,  should  I dis- 
cover any  indication  of  the  entrance,  by  which 
to  direct  my  course.  At  first  it  appeared  as  if 
the  darkness  was  of  the  same  density  all  round, 
but  gradually,  as  I strained  my  eyes,  I thought  I 
perceived  a faint  glimmer  of  light,  and  thither  I 
cautiously  made  my  way,  groping  about  with  my 
hands  as  I advanced. 

In  a few  moments  I felt  by  a rush  of  air  that 
I was  near  an  opening,  and  the  light  growing 
stronger  at  the  same  time,  I soon  perceived  that 
it  led  downward  in  a slanting  direction  in  the 
same  way  as  the  passage  through  which  we  had 
come  up.  I was  now  satisfied  that  there  would 
be  no  further  difficulty  in  getting  out,  and  having 
no  cause  to  imagine  that  the  place  had  changed, 
began  to  descend  as  rapidly  as  possible.  All  of 
a sudden  my  feet  slipped  from  under  me,  and  I 
went  flying  down  a sort  of  chute , without  any 
power  to  stop  myself,  and  so  terrible  was  the 
sensation  that  I was  perfectly  speechless,  though 
conscious  all  the  time.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, this  suspense,  for  I struck  bottom  almost 
at  the  next  moment,  and  went  rolling  over  head- 
long into  an  open  space.  As  soon  as  I looked 
around  me,  I perceived  a cleft  in  the  rocks,  some 
fifteen  f^t  above,  through  which  there  was  a dim 
ray  of  light,  and  this,  as  I took  it,  was  what  had 
misled  me.  My  sight  being  rather  confused,  I 
now  began  to  grope  around  me;  in  order  to  as* 
certain  if  there  were  any  more  holes  near  by, 
when  I discovered  that  there  was  straw  scattered 
about  over  the  ground.  Instinctively  I thought 
about  the  strange  marks  on  the  rocks  near  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  Now  if  there  should  be  a 
dead  body  here,  or  a skeleton  ! What  a com- 
panion in  this  lonely  dungeon  ! A cold  tremor 
ran  through  me,  and  I actually  thought  that 
should  I accidentally  touch  the  clammy  flesh  of 
a corpse  in  such  a place  it  would  drive  me  mad. 
For  a while  I scarcely  dared  to  look  around,  but 
the  absolute  necessity  of  finding  some  place  of 
exit  at  last  overcame  my  apprehensions.  The 
light  from  above  was  quite  faint,  as  before  stated, 
but  yet  sufficient,  upon  getting  used  to  it,  to  en- 
able me  to  perceive  that  I was  in  a sort  of 
chamber  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  closed  on 
every  side  except  where  I had  so  unexpectedly 
entered ; and  I was  greatly  relieved  to  find  that 
there  was  nothing  on  the  ground  but  a thin  layer 
of  straw  scattered  about  here  and  there,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  wood  partly  burnt.  I lost  no  time 
in  making  my  way  into  the  chute  again,  which 
I found  but  little  difficulty  in  ascending,  for  it 
was  not  so  steep  as  I had  supposed.  Upon  re- 
gaining the  large  apartment  from  which  I had 
wandered,  I heard  the  muffled  echoes  of  a voice 
coming,  as  I thought,  from  the  depths  below. 
They  soon  grew  louder,  and  I noticed  a reddish 
light  faintly  shining  upon  the  dark  masses  of 
rock.  Could  it  be  Abraham?  Surely  it  must 
be,  for  I now  heard  my  name  distinctly  called. 
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? there  ' Lutf ' # JLtffl? 

■ Why  don>  you  come  njfiM  ■ ‘ \ •'./'•  . 

‘r  I’m  coming,  ' *<4*1  L.  malting  a rapid  hudi 
Itia^vf  the  Ught  v ** 4$ Mat  a*.l  fttyt ? . • : - 

,l  Ail  right  ?’  aafa  Abraham *'  tome  on 
*■>"  ^ ’•  b . ti^  V';h 

Tt  *mpptriSe*l  heldra  I 

Wkfr  eerarnhUng  doini  tire  rough  aiairway  of 
*i:*rks  by  which  vvr  had  ixijAhaUy  entered  the 
^httiftber;  am)  the  nfeti  inuipttnf  X 
wrv**  standing  heJbro  Ahrahani  m the  passage, 
which  «<ih  mv«  no  longer  dark,  for  iv  wua  lit  op 
w t t h i t winfinfom  torch  of  brush  womL  which 
he  behl  iu  both  hianis,  ' 

tm  Why*  where  in  the  ij&nitg  of  kmse  have you 
W*\i  Vf  efted  he,  r&i her ; e *dh*d,  a*  I thought ; 
* what  havf  you  been  doing  all  thii*  tttneT'V 
*a  IJotiig  *'*  paid  l,  **  only  the  csve, 

Abraham—  hunting  up  curitmitms  for  pastime  ” 

‘ Noroic;ib^  ‘ — Eve  been  railing  at  you  for  iep 
minutes;  X didn't  want  to  leave  the  torch,  or  I*d 
have  gomup  after  ynu;  Sbr  J eouhln  t hob]  it  and 
n*N?  my  band*  af  the  same  tipi?,  »*>d ! thought  if  it 
\vMmf  i>uf\W«?  siiftUblivt  Ught  if  up  agaiu.  Ur«idt^ 

t'r*  i-  tyjmd 

alt  price?:  V .,  \ .'V  ’ 

AVha*  is  ft  , •Ahrah-UJi  1— o lump  of  gold 
44  ‘Pbob  I gtdd  enuhift  t buy  it ? A jykii  U,  $& ; 
a liuitim  $kull\  Thari*  what  Vve found 
v*  Only  a skull  • 1 came  hWr  findibg  the^boIo 
b<*iy,f  said  F,  MivoltmtarUy  shuddering  a*  I 
ihoughi  of  the  gloomy  dumber  frith  the  straw 
in  \i Pm  quire  uerudri  T>f  luiyp  found  fftr  en- 
ure if  it  had  her  n tbetfc  '* 

*’  finV  fjita  i*  a real  skull,  Luff  If  * no  sub- 
joct  fot  tnSiiig-  Some  poof  fellow  lias  left,  his 
bane*  Ii^rb^  nuy  I jeeusjy^rlbd  ? " 

AVu  then  went  out  to  the  front  of  the 
Not  far  from  the  ^ntrance  wafa  a hole  KorneWha t 
far gex  tWv  n man  * body  , ■which  ] had  ndV  po- 
uc^njekfr^  M\*l  uno  wldch  Abrabom  nuw.erepi 
with  the  torch,  telling  m**  to  folicw; . Ii,  Wak  np{, 
titig  before  w«  entered  a cell  err  ciiamhe.rr  bre? 
truough  Vo  stand  up  ih,  the.  flocc  ot"  which  was 
tiitemi  w’ith  «craw  . • ’ ;.  • ; *: 

vv  1 found  it  herw.  EuFT ; here  in  this  straw — 
the  upper  part  z>  man’s  skull.  Look  uf  it**. 

Here  Abraham  removed  snmip  of  die  straw, 
and  there  indeed  lay  the  frontal  psrt  pt  u *kmk 
*r.i  found  it  just  ae  it  fes.  £ put  *t  hock  «*>* 


rtf  It  siKU  Lh 
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^■c.tiy  In  the  taunt*  position.  I warned  yoa  (d  *ee 
how  the  man  dico‘--poar  fcUdw  ’ u sad  death  he 
had  of  il  all  abnfe  henf.’  ’ 

I 'pon  (his  t Uit«k  up  the  ^uU  and  exaiiiincd  it 
liw*  forehead  fev^«  srndh  ^n<Uowt  ami  the  whole 
foniiation  of  tho  tipper  pefi>)f  the,  face  some  what 
^ingtdar  Then?  Wf/k  put  ?iu)ficten(  of  Uio  fovref 
pari  left  to  ftdl  precisely  wholltct  if  was  thp  *Wul( 
otva  white  masi  oruf  a negro.  I tlnmght  it munf 
bg  tliat  i>f  ttrfcgTo,  irOhJ  iUc  tiie  of  the  animal  nr*  ‘ 
gahb  Abraham,  however*  crnifrtde«id  itthe  skuil 
of  a white  iimn,  ou  am)ont  of  the  whiteness  of 
the  bdtte  */;  ’ ; ■'  ; - i * (\ . ’ •*  *;  : ^ • v- 1 ' 

Flic  t<itrch  being  naw  bnrni  out,  wf  hethougld 
Oufielv^s  of  starting  toward  the  valley  qF  < be  ’ 
hdW,  for  Wbrhad  no  time  to  intlulgc  m melaii' 
rhuly  fedenucm  what  remained  of  ilu*  poor 
Sador,  or  fuflow  up  t he  train  of  thought  soggestrfd 
by  hm  vmUappy  fate  Abraham  carethliy  Wiapt 
the.  gkidl  in  hie  handk»jrchief,  and  put  tt  in  p 
large  pocket  that  ho  had  in  hi,^  c^t,daclarinif* 
wc  out  oh  oiir  retl/ni  io  die  top  of  the  clitf, 
that  a thousand  dollars  wouivl  not  induce  hitti  to 
part  with  so  rare  and  valuable  a eimmdfy. 
rbr:  bTQBM  .it«p  fescAei: 

'When  we  rencht  d the  summit  of  the  cliFT  and 
lookcvi  over  once  more  into  the  enohanted  valley,  / 
we  could  Jiardly  believe  that  such  a riiuhgv  afrwc 
Irt’lield  could  ln>vc  taken  place  during  out  ab- 
sence. That  scene  of  beauty  upon  which  Wr  fcnl; 
lingered  with  Mp  much  plea&urev  m»\y  >vem»M!  i'u 
be  a moving  ocean  of  clouds,  engulfing  every 
visible  point  in  its  billows  of  wosf, 
foaming,  as  it  swelW  up  over  Uiv  hrughtu  ; the 
wild  roar  of  the  tempest  eibratinf  fiercely  through 
the  air — the ; eery  tocUr  u j:n>n  which  wt  ^Foud 
tecniUhtg  m the  dre;aui  earning  of  its  wrath. 
VVhdh  Wrt  g^zed  in  silence  upon  the  wilderness 
of  surging  inilow^.  the  whole  island  l.^camc  hiib 
dctCkri  hifift  i ahdjthaf  happy  vallpy^  su  iovely-  iri 
if«  selltiuit*  but  a brief  fanur  bcibrd,  so  calm  in  its 
^luihhmng  lwndiy , so  Uoftly  arteeped  in  sunshine, 
wat  viow  butied  uv  the  tien'e  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments. Nothing  was  to  he  even  but  an  *>cean 
of  misty  9tr  rf  beiovc,  and  a wilderness  of  dark 
nbmds  madly  over  head  If  eceimxl  as  if 
ny  had  been  ^udJ*mly  cut  off  frmn  the  warld, 
i>(ui  left  tloming  on  a huge  mas*  of  burnt  rook,  m 
fi  ch^ofi  of  convulsed  dements  On  iwory  ^ic|fp> 
the  imporidrable  mists  covered  the  depths,  and 
it  needetf  hug  a sutigle  step  ui^pcn  to Xiit  the  wyi- 

T’hc  Surtnr  g*i  H\  upon  us  in  hercr  and  sudden 
O^sl^  ilrivmg  u»!  down  jur  safety  opun  i be  lee  of 
tb<  trick . longer  able  fo  htaml  upright,  we 
Jiserht/ilh'  ‘^hcTidif.  which  w*  found 
thcf^  iwid  p<i  huled  pitr  fhiih  From  rtll  iVe.cotild 
i.^dgn,  ihiiffc np  appn??ancc  pt  a dum^  for 
the  bc.nef.  As  sr.on  ua  there  >v its  a loll,  \ve  hur- 
rjed  op  dortg  llo'  rid^rr,  in  etm  hope  of  a'adririg 
the  Vrdlev  of  (he  huts  before  Jnrk.  far  We  >4  **1 
cafah  nothing  spu  e nmnrdng,  arfjtl  wyrjc  no)  yps- 
^r«*.d  to  H|te,hvl,  the  ufght  ill  jiiest*  wild  runuuh 
autv.  After  hihiiu**.  climbing,  and  toil,  w>  exilic 
io  a pan  of  the  path  where  there  were  Vidther 
l igei  Mr  busluiB . It  wan  about  half  a mile  itt 
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length,  and  was  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
gale.  About  midway  we  were  attacked  by  a ter- 
rific gust  of  wind  and  deluge  of  rain,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  we  could  retain  our  foot- 
hold. The  rain  swashed  against  us  with  resist- 
less power,  driving  us  down  upon  our  hands  and 
knees  in  its  fury,  while  it  surged  and  foamed  over 
us  like  a white  sea  in  a typhoon.  Blinded  and 
dizzy  we  rose  again  and  rushed  on,  staggering 
in  the  fierce  bursts  of  the  tempest,  and  gasping 
for  breath  in  the  deluge  of  spray.  How  we  lived 
through  it  I know  not ; how  it  was  that  we  were 
not  cast  over  into  the  abyss  that  threatened  to 
devour  us,  there  is  but  One  who  knows,  for  no 
eye  but  His  was  upon  us.  Breathless  and  blinded 
with  the  scourging  waters,  we  staggered  against 
a large  rock.  Here  we  fell  upon  our  knees,  no 
longer  able  to  contend  against  the  tempest,  and 
clung  to  the  bushes  that  grew  in  its  clefts,  while 
we  silently  appealed  to  Him  who  holds  the  winds 
in  the  hollow  of  His  hands,  to  take  pity  upon  us, 
and  cast  us  not  away  in  His  wrath. 

The  worst  part  of  the  path  being  yet  before 
us,  where  we  had  previously  found  it  difficult  to 
get  over  in  good  weather,  we  determined  upon 
trying  the  steep  descent  on  the  right,  leading 
directly  into  the  valley  of  the  huts.  It  was  al- 
most a perfect  precipice,  and  was  bare  and  smooth 
for  three  hundred  yards,  where  it  ran  out  into  a 
kind  of  ledge,  covered  with  a stunted  growth  of 
trees.  If  we  could  reach  the  grove  we  would  be 
safe ; but  between  us  lay  a steep  and  precipitous 
field  of  loose  earth,  smoothed  into  a bank  of  mud 
by  the  rains.  As  we  had  no  alternative,  we  began 
the  descent  as  cautiously  as  possible,  thrusting 
our  toes  and  fingers  into  the  clay,  and  letting 
ourselves  down  by  degrees  for  fifty  or  a hundred 
feet  at  a time,  when  we  stopped  a while  to  look 
below  us.  Such  was  the  roar  of  the  storm  that 
I hardly  knew  whether  Abraham  was  by  me  or 
not,  when  hearing  a loud  shout,  I looked  round 
and  beheld  him  flying  down  the  precipice  with 
the  velocity  of  lightning.  44  Oh ! he’ll  be  killed  !” 
I exclaimed  ; 44  he’ll  be  killed  ! Oh ! what  a 
dreadful  death  !”  At  the  same  moment  I felt  my 
hold  give  way,  and  I dashed  after  him  in  spite 
of  myself,  grasping  madly  at  the  loose  earth,  and 
shouting  wildly  for  somebody  to  stop  me.  It  was 
a fearful  chase — a chase  of  life  or  death  ! On 
we  sped,  upheaving  the  loose  masses  of  sod,  and 
whizzing  through  the  tempest  as  we  flew ; grasp- 
ing desperately  at  every  rock,  tearing  up  the 
shrubs  that  grew  in  the  clefts,  and  dashing  blind- 
ly over  gaping  fissures  that  lay  hidden  with  the 
grass.  Great  masses  of  burnt  rock  went  smok- 
ing down  into  the  chaos  of  mist  below,  crashing 
and  thundering  as  they  fell.  On,  and  still  on,  in 
our  wild  career  we  sped,  with  the  vision  of  death 
flitting  grimly  before  us ! Atoms  we  were  in  the 
strife  of  elements,  whirled  powerless  into  the 
dark  abyss.  There  was  a confused  crash  of 
bushes  ; a stunning  sensation — a sudden  check 
— a jarring  of  the  brain — and  all  was  still ! I 
looked,  and  saw  that  I was  safe.  The  grove  was 
around  me.  Consciousness  returned  as  I clung 
panting  to  the  trees;  life  was  given  yet;  the 


vision  of  death  fled  in  the  mists  of  the  tem- 
pest.* 

For  a moment,  dizzy  and  confused,  I clung  to 
a tree,  and  offered  up  my  inward  thanks  to  that 
Providence  which  had  spared  me  through  the 
fearful  ordeal.  Then,  hearing  the  voice  of  Abra- 
ham near  by  to  where  I stood,  I looked,  and  saw 
him  seated  upon  the  ground,  wailing  aloud  as  if 
in  extreme  bodily  pain.  Selfish  wretch  that  I 
was,  had  I in  my  thankfulness  for  my  own  safety 
forgotten  the  friend  of  my  heart ! Letting  go 
my  grasp  of  the  tree,  I ran  to  his  side,  and  ask- 
ed in  choking  accents — 

44  Abraham  ! oh,  Abraham,  are  you  hurt  1 Tell 
me  quick — tell  me,  are  you  hurt !” 

44  My  skull ! my  skull !”  groaned  Abraham,  in 
rending  tones ; 44  0 ! Luff,  my  skull  is  broken !” 

44  Good  heavens  !”  I exclaimed, 44  what  are  we 
to  do!  This  is  terrible ! Wretch  that  I am,  I 
thought  only  of  myself!” 

Abraham  groaned  again.  His  face  was  livid, 
and  a small  streak  of  blood  that  coursed  down 
his  right  cheek,  told  how  truly  he  had  spoken. 

“ Abraham,  my  friend  Abraham !”  I exclaimed, 
in  a perfect  agony  of  distress,  44  perhaps  it’s  not 
so  bad.  It  may  not  be  broken.” 

44  Yes  it  is,”  said  Abraham;  “I  heard  it  crack 
when  I fell.  My  feet  flew  up,  and  I fell  on  my 
back.  It  must  have  struck  a rock.” 

44  Oh,  Abraham,  what  are  we  to  do  1 I would- 
n’t have  had  this  happen  for  the  whole  island. 
Here,  I’ll  tear  my  shirt  off  and  tie  it  up !” 

44  No,  no,  Luff ; it  can’t  be  mended ; it’s  broken 
all  to  smash.  I wouldn’t  have  had  it  happen  for 
a thousand  dollars.  It  can  never,  never  be  mend- 
ed !” 

44  Let  me  see,”  said  I,  carefully  laying  back 
his  hair ; 44  something  must  be  done,  Abraham.” 

44  No,  no — nothing  can  be  done ; the  trouble’s 
not  there,  LufT ; it’s  here — here,  in  my  pocket !” 
At  the  same  time,  while  I started  back  in  a per- 
fect maze  of  confusion,  Abraham  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  coat  pocket,  and  brought  forth  a whole 
handful  of  thin  flat  bones,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  which  he  held  out  with  a rueful  face, 
groaning  again  as  he  looked  at  them. 

44  No,  no ; it  can’t  be  mended.  Luff.” 

44  The  devil !”  said  I,  angrily, 44  you  may  thank 
your  stars  it  isn’t  any  worse  than  that !” 

44  Worse  1 worse!”  cried  Abraham,  highly  ex- 
cited, 44  What  do  you  mean ! In  the  name  of 


* It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  island  the  soil  was  loose,  and  undermined  by  holes, 
and  the  rock  weathered  almost  to  rottenness.  Pursuing 
a^oal  once  in  one  of  these  dangerous  places,  the  bushy 
brink  of  a precipice  to  which  he  had  followed  it  crumbled 
beneath  him,  and  he  and  the  goat  fell  together  from  a 
great  height.  He  lay  stunned  and  senseless  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock  for  a great  while— not  less  than  twenty 
hours,  he  thought,  from  the  change  of  position  in  the  sun, 
but  the  precise  length  of  time  he  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. When  he  recovered  his  senses  he  found  the  goat 
lying  dead  beside  him.  With  great  pain  and  difficulty  he 
made  his  way  to  his  hut,  w'hich  was  nearly  a mile  distant 
from  the  spot ; and  for  three  days  he  lay  on  his  bed  endur* 
ing  much  suffering.  No  permanent  injury,  however,  had 
been  done  him,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  go  abroad  again. 
— [Lin  op  Alixardir  Selkirk.] 
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common  wn  t.  that 

vvwfeL  it  , 

y<nif  lat0^iH<*iJ*:if«4 >0W;ifeaj  «,tratch  of  a hush  werp  w«  at  ail  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Kim  on 
^ that yOur,<r*ru  natural  cmmim  w&*.  amount  ctf  few?  uncouth  adchtiMfo  whfeu.  We-Oame 
teartorod.  ■ to  cormbfot  that  a man  might  umteTstand  but 

; v;  Welt — defeat  if  yt>fx  t&iii?  med  Abraham, *f  little  of  politenei?*  and  yet  be  a '-jreiy  good  Bori'/ 
sffcift  irritated  <¥  WtMjfW  yno  call that  worn*  1 A i nf  follow/  and  understand  very  well  feoW.'te  cook 
live  *koll  will  grow  tog^thn,  but  a (lead  one  i n .foil  VV>  hod  no  nuwey,  which  we  horn  >riy 

.And  tliisr— Mi*,  with  siU'h  * history  too  J.  teld.him  Vri  the  boghmmg;  hut  we  pwmioed  him 

— 4j>  lose  thfo,  after  ail  my  trouble  "m  finding  it— j in  lieu  I hereof  a large  .supply  of  ham  ami  broad 

foil.  l,uif,  Lutn  h'?  X0& feiu|  r*  • from  the  ship,  Thi*  did  not  anem  ic  impree* 

However,  having  no  further  time  Ml  spare  ***??:"  th£maifeu>at  alt  ^ indecxl,  we  feegan  to  ifeink  fee 
feLvrnhcd.sftiriJ,  he  put  hack  the  hgnea  in  his ! was  lothtp ,.Wsi1U:.  wy.  -which,  ft  we' er, 
jpockefe  and  with  a heavy  atghr  joined  rue  a*  \ j not  xlm  He  wild  the  fcajiforn  urns  who  had 

sprang  down  through  the  grove.  i ‘ befiu  liters  had  eaten  up  nearly  all  his  stores. 

The  re*t  ofodr  descent  was  eompnraiiyely  roifl  Jutd  paid  him  little  or  nothing  They  had 
easy.  Whtm  we  got  4chcn  to  Hie  head  of  iUt-j  ? pr(OnlV?d  feiin  a.  guod  dpah  hot  pruratee*  were 
valley,  a uhlddy  stream,  broke  wildly  otter  the 'the  prifo’Upal  amount  p'f  what  he  got  If  this 
rocks,  carrying  do^n  mih  it  the  brumbes  tmd  ; wmoll.  ht  wouldn't irupd  \ they  wvro  widromc 
leaves  <jf  pnwj^>  and  roaring  fearfully  a*  it  rushed  Vfc^hat- lvc  fe^ 1%  but  he  didn't  like  folk*  to  mime 
on  toward/ the  ocean  'W * followed  ffeio  in  iqt; r.$cui  Ufee'“|>o#^ei5smn.  of  hi*  bourse  a maitef  of 
npid  descent,  and  were  soon  with  our  friends  1 fight,  and  get  drunk  in  it.  and  OW  Scratch 
at  the  hoatdandiug.  with  bis  famittm* ; and  then  swear  at  him  uesi 

thr  jiMVftww  cfcusoR-  morning  for  not  keepkn'  .%  better  tavern,  }1« 

The  X&ftti  night  dosed,  Itsmng  still  upon  ! didn't  pretend  to  keep  a larem:  it  wfo*  3sW  0wb 
the  inland.  Who  could  tell  if  the  vessel  would  | private  house,  and  be  wanted  it  to  be  private — 
he  in  sight  fey  warning  f Should  the  gale  enn-  , that’s  w hot  be  c*ftie  here  far  Hr  had  *oc»et? 
linue  it  w**  not  improvable  that  «hc  would  he  enough  at  home,  and  a dom’d  sight  iteo  nmcl?  of 
dyiVgft  far  to  the  IcRwardfettnd  pcrViapsimmpeileif  it.  fie  liked  to!  efecouw  fei^  own  company  . 

Vi> "xip.  the  search  for  us  entirely.  ■*•  Ship*  haul  was  do  indepeVulefii  charkcferr  hiniuetf  ami  meant 
feot  infrequently  been  in  sight  of  the  inland  for  to  be  Hide  per  men!  i:i  spkr:  of  blithe  Californians 
•/wiNpk#,,  ae  y*e.  afterward. ‘learned,  and  yet  unable  on  this  side  of  cJCaiiori,  Ad  he  wished  was, 
te  rruike  an  anchorage,  in  eon^uence  of  bafllirij  that  old  Nick  had  hold  ?/f  Cv.lifomia  and  all 
and  hea\*y  galm.  It  might  turn  out  to  he  the.  gold  in  if— df  dfecT^'-^t’.^ny  itt  tt,  which  he 
bfe  Jokei  afler  all,  this  wild  expedition.  To  be  didn’t  marli  MHeve iucn*?jf  He  hoped  if>euM 
Crue/ifrfi  by  mcibiation  was  one  thing — hy  com- 1 he  sunk  roleraldy  deep  under  the  sea  before  some 

ffulsinp  another  | of  'em  got  there.  It  was  a tolerable,  hard  e;ij*\ 

We  were  determined  not  hi  g^nd  another^  that  a man  couldn't  liv^  alone  without  a parcel 
ni‘jfht  in  ?he  care  ; that  waa  out  hi  the  qrifKtion..  of'  fellers,  that  hadn't  any  thing  to  do  at  home, 
TIi^.tv  was  not  one  of  m who  Wanted  to  enjoy  - cornin'  all  the  way  Vo  divan  Fernandez  to  play 
the*  romance  of  that  place  again.  No  better  ai-  Scratch  With  his  house  and  furniture,  and  \mu 
teni^he  remattied  for  us  th&n  to  make  a bargain  i every  thing  nykhlc  down,  m if  it  belonged  to 
with  Pearce,  the  \meriran,  f«rr  quarter*  in  hi#c  Vrnf  and  cuss  the  hair  olf  n bis  bead*  for  not 
straw  cabin  This  we  were  the  content  to  i rnakin'  a bigger  hou*e*  and  keepin*  a fearful!  of 
do  upon  sectng  b!«n»  emerge  from  th#i  with  ! good  liqiinr,  and  a India rd- saloon..  ?iud  bowJih^-' 

a dead  kid  Wigjittg  <srcr  ids  ^hopIduraV  which  we  I alley  for  the  accommodation  of  trawler* — sA*U 
namraUy  *nppi«fed '.fee ititended  for^ RUptnat.  i erable  hnnl  He'd  bo  squ armed  ti  he  wr,^ 

&*gi>mr  to  «ta7ul  h any  longer  s 

%■  l;  ■ We  agreed  with  Cipfioe  that  this  waa  in- 

dedfl  tstiitr  a.1i4|fe1  r,w,.  j)ut  p'^)nritacd  hint. 

' . ‘V^-  that  he  would  find  ua  altogether  ditli'r«m  e<m 

of.  persons.  V,r<s  rvcrv  fir^-rlae^  pe*sengcTfc 
% of  your  rcrwvly  third-class. he  under- 

/v  ; ‘t  •*  -all  chat ; they  were  all  (irtft-efo&s  pOa- 

■ ■'  ’ «e»gorv.  AAb.ore  ; be  wouldn't  Mteve  one  of 

W’’  V.3.-  '■$$  * >m*sjn  mth.  * Again  we  fudeavsm!  te  gf>m- 

. pnOuUe  sfo?  matte r,  <*o  fur  as  reg awled  ibv  feetn 

wVtrJt  fee  w u emijrpiy 

..  . ^ ?tr ...  ■ ; . * by  telling  font  !hut  he  imgbi  on  hoard 
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‘VNo.t  it  yvquldn't 

^hm*^  ^plenty  of  gold  m C^ltfynii»(1f  ' which  mssni*  w 
*$«il  'We\ji**w:  tfemftt  ;4feht  ;h^M-  'ailv-- \¥m*  m ay..  As  uwti  a#  ’ 
IH«  here rjjj$!. your h^v  and  fan  r|6  feUer  olf*  ’ cloibcKt  and  th* 
“ I’m.  wot}  fettcrisgk  oriY"  snorted  Crusoe ; “I  hkin«r  w&'feli  as 
*jh)y  Want  paopife  mo  «lbfe.  'Jj!y*f  siileo  owqjj  and  the 

thik  ^nhfenia  fe;fes«K  they ‘vo  hmi  tmiblfn*  lb fait,  ~w*  \*& 
on' ' “ gtrumly  forahodi 

“ fou  siwly  mn-t  he  happy  here  without  a io  himself  all  th 
*quV  near  you  f M'  hy.  if*  *t>/mgh;  It*  drive  p 4i  I cjcpftcl  notiw 
nisrfi  rriKtl,  It  must  he  Jfl^fUfly  dull.  You  house  down.  I 
ttin'i  tm  happy  l1f  :; '£;>:>  and  not  come  t 

>f  Xm  f sm  *u  yajif  Orueoe,  peevishly  i "MYm  doaj  better  (trim 
Ilrtppy  when  I aifi’l  trfelfed  \\rMh  tm  y;hen  itTs  frlKiaik 
troubled  1 *10  mi^'r^bb;  .Nothin*  '&>&£*  i»e  jsjq  will  be,  t*r^c^n 
inis’ ridile  aft- bein'  irouhlr.d ’M  ef  1/^6 

*‘U  ..mvkm:-d  iy  people  mhd>rahlk?"  bead.-'  ? 

was  cu<r  rejjly  "Vi,\Yfc  md#trobhte  yob  for  a 
night'*  JodgttlgYAt  ill  fat  vs*e  have  h» 

place  rfse  fo  tsfef  r* 

'•*  I doo-t  w&ttf  yfe  to  stay  oowhofo  ‘efe&i*v|  /o«  live. 

cried  Grime;  ik  that  wasn’t  what  I meant 
mustn't  get ''dmnkY  that’*  what  I meant.” 

‘‘/No,  we  worvt  jr*V  drunk $ 'We ;liai*nH  fifty 
thin#  to  gr tt  drunk  urt,  unless  you  insist  upon 
givm#  m*  somiHhmc” 

■ Very  We}f>  then  t i 

ef  ytm  dtrtfV  teat  & 4 
tried  to  tear  it  down.*' 


am  tv.  go  there 


somethin'  toterf  at.  A kin  r&ifc?  If  inyftdf  svitfew 
iTrtubhiv  other  folk*.  $£&••• man  e^Tvt  h* c h>  fen* 
fctdf.  fere.  I tl  he 

I expect  tiicy.'Jl  b<?  .exploring  I fe-  bai- 
-ybtt | inm  of  the  $ea  }h  search  of  gold  ; IM  go 

h tliCf^  to  be  to  my^elk  rf:l  thought  1 could  !>e  to 
lfnj>ett^lflQr'l  know  tlic^d  he  after  m»>  in  ' lew 
than  n numth  f if  1 vraa  a he tti n v characl^r v 1 'd 
jh^  Willhv'  Co  Vi  hv^  dhlhirs*  Uicvll  set  fire  U>  the 
von  can  steep  in  mycalnn  house  a tut  him?  il  down  afbre  Ihev  fUip  ‘r* 
lown  Some  fellers  bnv«?  Meantime.  Bnghsw  the  pe«i  of  the  party 

- succeeded  at  length  in  making  a large  fir*  vni 

\iiifi  xhat  xvc  woujd  nse  every  the  beach*  a*  n signal  Ibr  the  ship^  -and  -they 
eyertiorn  io  overcome  any  propensity  we  might  lernained  down  there  some  time  in.  hopes . »fe 
have. in  regard  nv tearing' hie  house  down;  and,  would  send  a boat  oi»hore.  But  the  gale  ir»- 
althoiigh  he : still  sliooh  hiv  head  iiunrrrifuHy,  as  fireasiiig,  ocivjnjpanted  by  heavy  non.  the)  had 
if  he  hod  no  farther  confidence,  m mam  he  led  to  leave  the  firc\>nd  make  a hasty  retreat  te  the 
the  way  toward  hm  hut,  hinting  in  a sort,  of  hut, 

■■  DASTne  op  tuk:  >vfF,«ir*if  rsearr® 

vaniagd  riot  to  get  drunk  or  attempt  to  destroy  Pcared'a  glm>my  of  sociotv  beiran  to 

Ids  IttHiwami  furniture,  inasmuch  ns  he  had  a brighten  h good  deal  when  he  found  that  we 
niimin.'f  of  goat-skm*, ; which  he  wouldn’t  mind  were  not  disposed  to  tear  doivn  hi£  ixohse  or 
ievtiug  people  have  io  sleep  on,  but  he’d  bunt  it.  or  wantonly  ruin  W fumituTt  He &$*■ 

fes^u armed ‘e.fbe‘d  lend  >m  ti?  people  that  cuss’d  not  u ha d~h carted  txmr>  by  any  iueana.  tfeu^li 
hhn  for  nvd  keepifi’  feather  bed«  AT'e  declared  ratfier  crusty  fnun  haVitig  lived  too  fong  alcmy 
np*vn  -ut.tr  wurda  u»  gcnllemcTi'  that  we.  had  no  and  somewhat  prejudicial  u^amst'  the  < txlitVvr* 
idty[  feither  feda  in  each  ntany  Vn  account  of  ife  rough  ttCfUmerh  he  h^d 

a renmto  tfe ^orld  aa  tjfuy,  and  would  be  rfcwv^ij  fccfedfifem:  A lfrile  flmfty  xeganMhg 

mopt  tmppy  ^ ht.hm*  fh/tl-  we  were  worthy  )\i«  akijl  Vn  awhrhsytttrc^aiid  a,  woid  of  pfpim  m 

of  *?ieep?ng>jrV  g^at^kinv  ; th.il  wts  Would  ife  snlijeet  of  his  fumitxm^  scorned  to  tuollify 

Id  f fe  hgfd  nf  (}.  ta vdy.  ♦f'  he  him  a gtHid  deal  < vod  he  Smiled  gristly  si>r 

phi  np<in  feather  WdM,  we  should  feid  disputed  twice  di  our  folly  in  coming  «fehore»  When  me 
to  look  it  fHthtd:  ria  » t^lWtidh  n|idli  nur  could  have  done  so  mUch  bohtr.,  s^ife  al1»g«d. 
chii:n»der  aa  disciples  of  the  immorUd  f.'rustu*  ; 

•A  bra  barn  and  my>?Rl.f.wefjewetdo  tho  rikinj 
■uftetom «)vef*MiTe  in  ihevonimtnin^.  and,  having  { : 

) rive  or  '>ix  Iimuth  in  >h;;t  we  Wi  je  : 

Htohe  fire-place  in,  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  a pearck's  cabin. 


*U>nc  fire-place  in,  the  iniddle  of  the  floor, 
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by  staying  aboard  the  ship,  and  going  ahead 
about  our  business. 

Regarding  the  house,  which  afforded  him  so 
much  anxiety,  there  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
any  thing  quite  so  original  and  Crusoe-like  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  was  a little 
straw  hut,  just  big  enough  to  creep  into  and  turn 
round  in ; with  a steep  peaked  roof,  projecting 
all  round,  very  rustic  and  rugged-looking,  and, 
withal,  very  well  adapted  to  the  climate.  The 
straw  was  woven  through  upright  stakes,  and 
made  a tolerably  secure  wall ; outside,  growing 
up  around  the  house  in  every  direction,  were 
running  vines  and  wild  flowers ; and  at  a little 
distance  were  various  smaller  sheds  and  out- 
houses, in  which  our  worthy  host  kept  his  do- 
mestic animals,  and  what  wood  he  required  dur- 
ing the  bad  weather.  The  furniture  of  his  main 
abode,  which  was  such  a source  of  honest  pride 
to  him,  consisted  chiefly  of  a few  three-legged 
stools,  made  of  the  rough  wood  with  the  bark 
still  on  ; a kind  of  bench  for  a lounge  ; a rough 
bedstead  in  one  corner,  partly  shut  off  by  a straw 
partition ; a broken  looking-glass,  and  an  iron 
kettle  and  frying-pan,  besides  sundry  strange 
articles  of  domestic  economy  of  which  we  could 
form  no  correct  idea,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
made  upon  novel  principles  of  his  own,  and  were 
entirely  beyond  our  comprehension.  Over  head, 
the  rafters  were  covered  with  goat-skins  ; a sail- 
or’s pea-jacket,  a sou’wester,  and  some  colored 
shirts  hung  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  In  one  cor- 
ner there  was  a rude  wooden  cupboard,  contain- 
ing a few  broken  cups  and  plates,  and  a Chinese 
tea-box ; in  another  a sea-chest,  which,  when 
pulled  out,  served  for  a table.  The  floor  was  of 
mud,  and  not  very  dry  after  the  rain ; for  the 
roof  had  sprung  a leak,  and,  moreover,  what  wa- 
ter was  cast  off  from  above  eventually  found  its 
way  in  under  the  walls  below.  Doubtless,  like 
the  man  with  the  fiddle,  our  host  thought  it  use- 
less to  mend  it  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and 
too  wet  to  work  at  it  when  the  weather  was 
i*iny.  It  was  a very  queer  and  original  place 
altogether ; and  with  a good  fire  and  a little  pre- 
caution in  keeping  from  under  the  leaks  in  the 
roof,  not  at  a 11  uncomfortable.  Our  Crusoe  friend, 
overhearing  us  say  that  it  was  a glorious  place 
to  live  in,  a regular  castle,  where  a man  might 
spend  his  days  like  a king,  smiled  again  a crusty 
smile,  and  growled: 

44  There's  tea  in  that  ’ere  box.  Ef  you  want 
some  you  kin  have  it.  I got  it  out’n  a ship  that 
eame  from  China.  There  ain't  better  tea  no- 
where.” 

We  thanked  him  heartily  for  his  kindness,  and 
declared  at  the  same  time  that  we  regarded  good 
tea  as  the  very  rarest  luxury  of  life.  Again  his 
face  cracked  into  something  like  a smile,  and  he 
said  : 

44  Better  tea  never  was  drunk  in  China.  Ef 
you  like.  I'll  put  sugar  in  it.” 

We  declared  that  sugar  was  the  very  thing  of 
all  the  luxuries  in  the  world  that  we  were  most 
attached  to,  but  we  could  not  drink  it  with  any 
sort  of  relish,  if  we  thought  it  would  be  robbing 
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him  of  his  stores.  If  he  had  these  things  to 
spare  we  would  cheerfully  use  them,  and  pay 
him  three  or  four  times  their  value  in  provisions 
from  the  ship. 

44  Dam  the  ship !”  cried  Crusoe ; 14 1 don’t  care 
a cuss  about  the  ship,  so  long  as  you  don’t  get 
drunk  and  tear  my  house  down  !” 

Upon  this  we  protested  that  we  would  sooner 
tear  the  hair  out  of  our  heads  by  the  roots,  than 
tear  down  so  unique  and  extraordinary  a struc- 
ture as  his  house ; and  as  to  his  furniture  it  was 
worth  its  weight  in  gold— every  stick  of  it  would 
bring  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Whereupon  Pearce  stirred  about  in  the  obscure 
comers  with  wonderful  alacrity  ; rooting  up  all 
sorts  of  queer  things  out  of  dark  places,  and 
muttering  to  himself  meantime : 

44  I’m  as  fond  of  company  as  any  body,  ef 
they're  the  right  sort ; and  I’ll  be  squ&rm’d  ef  I 
ain’t  an  independent  character  too.  I don’t  owe 
nobody  for  a-buildinv  of  my  house,  or  a-makin’ 
of  my  furniture ! I did  it  all  myself — long  be- 
fore California  was  skeer’d  up.” 

He  then  put  down  the  old  kettle  on  the  Are, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  water  was  boiled,  emptied  a 
large  cup-full  of  tea  into  it,  and  set  it  near  the 
fire  to  draw.  While  the  tea  was  drawing,  he 
fried  a pan-full  of  kid,  and  broiled  some  fish  on 
the  coals  ; and  when  it  was  all  done,  he  gave  us 
each  a tin  plate,  and  told  us  to  eat  as  much  as 
we  wanted,  and  be  darn’d  to  the  ship,  so  long 
as  we  behaved  like  Christians.  Then  he  fur- 
nished us  with  cups  for  the  tea,  and  some  sea- 
biscuit,  which  he  dug  out  of  the  cupboard  ; and 
I must  declare,  in  all  sincerity,  that  we  made  a 
most  excellent  supper. 

DIFFICULTY  BETWEEN  ABRAHAM  AND  THE 
DOUBTER. 

Every  one  of  us,  except  the  man  who  had  ne 
faith  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  admitted  that  the  tea 
was  the  best  ever  produced  in  China  or  any 
where  else ; that  the  fried  kid  was  perfectly  de- 
licious ; that  the  fish  were  the  fattest  and  ten- 
derest  ever  fished  out  of  the  sea;  that  the  bis- 
cuit tasted  a thousand  times  better  than  the 
biscuit  we  had  on  board  ship ; that  the  whole 
house  and  all  about  it  were  wonderfully  well  ar- 
ranged for  comfort ; and  that  Pearce,  after  all, 
was  the  jolliest  old  brick  of  a Crusoe  ever  found 
upon  a desolate  island. 

In  fine,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a glorious  life,  calculated  to  enlarge  a man's  soul ; 
an  independent  life  ; a perfect  Utopia  in  its  way. 
44  Let  us,”  said  we, 44  spend  the  remainder  of  our 
days  here  ! Who  cares  aboot  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
when  he  can  live  like  a king  on  this  island,  and 
be  richer  and  happier  than  Solomon  in  his  Tem- 
ple!” * 

44  You’d  soon  be  tired  of  it,”  muttered  a voice 
from  a dark  corner : it  was  the  voice  of  the 
Doubter.  44  You  wouldn’t  be  here  a month  till 
you’d  give  the  eyes  out  of  your  heads  to  get 
away.”  # 

“Where’s  that  manl”  cried  several  of  us, 
fiercely. 
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u I’m  here — here  in  the  corner,  gentlemen, 
rayther  troubled  with  flea*.” 

“ You’d  better  turn  in  and  go  to  sleep.” 

44 1 can’t  sleep.  Nobody  can  sleep  here.  I’ve 
tried  it  long  enough.  I reckon  the  fleas  will  eat 
us  all  up  by  morning,  and  leave  nothing  but  the 
hair  of  our  heads.  I doubt  if  they’ll  leave  that.” 

“ Was  there  ever  such  a man  1 Why,  you  do 
nothing  but  throw  cold  water  on  every  body.” 

*4  No  I don’t ; it  comes  through  the  roof.  It’s 
as  much  as  I can  do  to  keep  clear  of  it  myself, 
without  throwin’  it  on  other  people.”  With 
this,  we  let  him  alone. 

The  fire  now  blazed  cheerfully,  sending  its 
ruddy  glow  through  the  cabin.  A rude  earthen 
lamp,  that  hung  from  one  of  the  rafters,  also 
shed  its  cheerful  light  upon  us  as  we  sat  in  a 
circle  round  the  crackling  fagots;  and  alto- 
gether our  rustic  quarters  looked  very  lively  and 
pleasant.  Every  face  beamed  with  good-humor. 
Even  the  face  of  the  Doubter  belied  his  croaking 
remarks,  and  glowed  with  unwonted  enthusiasm. 
Little  Jim  Paxton,  the  whaler,  under  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  tea,  which  was  uncommonly  strong, 
volunteered  a song ; and  the  cries  of  bravo  being 
general,  he  gave  us  in  true  sailor  style : 

“ I ’m  monarch  of  all  I survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute : 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea. 

I’m  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute ! 

O Solitude  where  are  the  charms,”  Ac. 

This  was  so  enthusiastically  applauded,  that 
my  friend  Abraham,  whose  passion  for  all  sorts 
of  curiosities  had  led  him  to  explore  musty  old 
books  as  well  as  musty  old  caves  for  odds  and 
ends,  now  rose  on  his  goat-skin,  and  said  that, 
with  the  permission  of  the  company,  he  would 
attempt  something  which  he  considered  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  He  was  not  much 
of  a singer,  but  he  hoped  the  interest  attached 
to  the  words  would  be  a sufficient  compensation 
for  all  the  deficiencies  of  voice  and  style. 

“Go  ahead,  Abraham!”  cried  every  body, 
greatly  interested  by  these  remarks.  “ Let  us 
have  the  song ! Out  with  it !” 

“First,”  said  Abraham,  clearing  his  voice, 44 1 
beg  leave  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  this  is  no  vul- 
gar or  commonplace  song,  as  many  people  sup- 
pose who  sing  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a classical  production.  Among  the 
many  effusions  to  which  the  popularity  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  gave  rise,  none  was  a greater 
favorite  in  its  day  than  the  song  which  I am 
about  to  attempt.  It  has  been  customary  to  in- 
troduce it  in  the  character  of  Jerry  Sneak,  in 
Foote’s  celebrated  farce,  the  Mayor  of  Garratt. 
As  the  words  are  now  nearly  forgotten,  I hope 
you’ll  not  consider  it  tiresome  if  I go  through  to 
the  end.  Join  in  the  chorus,  gentlemen  !” 

' POOR  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

” When  I was  a lad,  my  fortune  was  bad, 

My  grandfather  I did  lose  O , 

I’ll  bet  you  a can,  you’ve  heard  of  the  man, 

Ilia  name  it  was  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Oh ! poor  Robinson  Crusoe, 

Tinky  ting  tang,  tlnky  ting  tang. 

Oh ! poor  Robinson  Crusoe. 


44  You’ve  read  in  a book  of  a voyage  he  took, 

While  the  raging  whirlwinds  blew,  so 
That  the  ship  with  a shock  fell  plump  on  a rock. 

Near  drowning  poor  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Oh ! poor,  Ac. 

41  Poor  soul ! none  but  lie  escaped  on  the  sea. 

Ah,  Fate ! Fate ! how  could  you  do  so  ? 

’Till  at  length  he  was  thrown  on  an  island  unknown. 
Which  received  poor  Robinson  Crusoe.” 

44  Here,  gentlemen,  I beg  you  to  take  notice 
that  we  are  now  in  all  probability  on  the  very 
spot.  I have  the  strongest  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  castle  of  our  excellent  host,  in  which 
we  are  at  this  moment  enjoying  the  flow  of  soul 
and  the  feast  of  reason  is  built  upon  the  identical 
site  occupied  in  former  times  by  the  castle  of  the 
remarkable  adventurer  in  whose  honor  this  song 
was  composed.  But  to  proceed” — 

44  Tinky  ting  tang,  tinky  ting  taUg, 

Oh ! poor  Robinson  Crusoe.’ 

41  But  he  saved  from  on  board,  a gun  and  a sword. 

And  another  old  matter  or  two,  so 
That  by  dint  of  his  thrift,  he  managed  to  shift 
Pretty  well,  for  poor  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Oh  \ poor,  Ac. 

44  He  wanted  something  to  cat,  and  couldn’t  get  meat. 
The  cattle  away  from  h.m  flew,  so 
That  but  for  his  gun  he’d  been  sorely  undone, 

And  starved  would  poor  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Oh ! poor,  Ac. 

44  And  he  happened  to  Bave  from  the  merciless  wave, 

A poor  parrot,  1 assure  you  ’tis  true,  so 
That  when  he  came  home,  from  a wearisome  roam, 
Us’d  to  cry  out,  Poor  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Oh,  poor,  Ac. 

44  Then  he  got  all  the  wood  that  ever  he  could. 

And  Muck  it  together  with  glue,  so 
That  he  made  him  a hut,  in  which  he  might  put 
The  carcass  of  Robinson  Crusoe." 

“ Hold  on  there  ! — hold  on !”  cried  a voice,  in 
a high  state  of  excitement.  Every  body  turned 
to  see  who  it  was  that  dared  to  interrupt  so  in- 
spiring a song.  Immediately  the  indignant  gaze 
was  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  Doubter,  who, 
with  outstretched  neck,  was  peering  at  Abraham 
from  his  dark  corner.  “ Excuse  me,  gentlemen,” 
said  he,  44  but  I want  some  information  on  that 
point.  Did  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  he,  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  stuck  the  wood  together  with 
glue , when  he  built  his  house  1 — with  gujk,  did 
you  say!”  • „ 

“ So  the  song  goes,”  said  Abraham,  a little 
confused,  not  to  say  irritated.  “ Doubtless  the 
words  arc  used  in  a metaphorical  sense.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a mere 
poetical  license  ; but  it  doesn't  alter  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  history.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  the  house  was  built 
very  much  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
our  friend,  Pearce ; in  fact,  that  it  was  precisely 
such  an  establishment  as  we  at  present  occupy  ” 

44  Go  on,  sir — go  on  ; I’m  perfectly  satisfied,” 
muttered  the  Doubter  ; 44  the  whole  thing  hangs 
together  by  means  of  glue  ; every  part  of  it  is 
connected  with  the  same  material !” 

Abraham  reddened  to  the  eyebrows  at  this 
uncalled-for  remark  ; his  fine  features,  usually 
»o  placid  and  full  of  good-nature,  were  distorted 
with  indignation  ; he  turned  fiercely  toward  the 
Doubter  ; he  instinctively  doubled  up  both  fists , 
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he  breathed  hard  between  bis  clenched  teeth ; 
then,  hearing  a low  murmur  of  dissuasion  from 
the  whole  party,  he  turned  away  with  a smile 
of  contempt,  breaking  abruptly  into  the  burden 
of  his  song : 

“ Tinky  ting  tang,  tinky  ting  tang ; 

Oh  ' poor  Robinson  Crusoe  ! 

**  While  his  man  Friday  kept  the  house  snug  and  tidy, 
For  be  sure  ’twas  his  business  to  do  so, 

They  lived  friendly  together,  less  like  servant  than 
neighbor. 

Lived  Friday  and  Robinfeon  Crusoe. 

Oh,  poor,  Ac. 

“ Then  he  wore  a large  cap,  and  a coat  without  nap, 

And  a beard  as  long  as  a Jew,  so 

That  by  all  that's  civil,  he  looked  like  a devil 
More  than  poor  Robinson  Crusoe.” 

“ Which  shows,”  continued  Abraham,  with 
his  accustomed  smile  of  good-humor,  “the  ex- 
traordinary shifts  to  which  a man  may  be  re- 
duced by  necessity,  and  the  uncouth  appearance 
he  must  present  in  a perfectly  unshaved  state, 
when  even  the  poet  admits  that  he  looked  like 
a devil.  These  articles  of  clothing  which  con- 
tributed to  give  him  such  a wild  aspect,  were 
made  of  goat-skins,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in 
his  wonderful  narrative  ; and  I beg  you  to  re- 
member, gentlemen,  that  the  very  skins  upon 
which  we  are  tills  moment  sitting  are  related, 
by  direct  descent,  to  tfyose  which  were  worn  by 
Robinson  Crusoe.” 

Here  the  Doubter  groaned. 

“Well,  sir,  is  there  any  thing  improbable  in 
that?”  said  Abraham,  fiercely.  “Have* you  any 
objection  to  that  remark,  sir?” 

“ No ; I have  nothing  to  say  against  it  in  par- 
ticular— except  that  I’d  believe  it  sooner  if  there 
were  goats  in  the  skins.  I never  heard  of  mod- 
em goat-skins  descending  from  ancient  goat- 
skins before.” 

“ Of  course,  sir,”  said  Abraham,  coloring,  “ the 
goats  were  in  the  skins  before  they  were  taken 
out.” 

“ Likely  they  were,”  growled  the  Doubter ; 

I won’t  dispute  that.  But  I’d  like  to  know, 
as  a matter  of  information,  if  he,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, made  his  clothes  in  the  same  way  as  he 
made  his  house  ?” 

“ To  be  sure,  sir  ; to  be  sure  : he  made  both 
with  his  own  hands.” 

“ I thought  so,”  said  the  Doubter,  sinking 
back  into  his  dark  corner  ; “ he  sew’d  ’em  with 
glue.  All  glue — glue  from  beginning  to  end.” 

“ I’ll  see  you  to-morrow,  sir!”  said  Abraham, 
swelling  with  indignation  ; “ we’ll  settle  this 
matter  to-morrow,  sir.  At  present  I shall  pay 
no  further  attention  to  your  remarks  !”  Here 
he  drew  several  rapid  breaths,  as  if  swallowing 
down  his  passion ; and,  looking  round  with  a 
darkened  brow  upon  the  mute  and  astonished 
company,  resumed,  in  a loud  and  steady  voice : 

“ Tinky  ting  tang,  tinky  ting  tang, 

Oh ! poor  Robinson  Crusoe  ! 

“ At  length,  within  hail,  he  saw  & stout  sail, 

And  he  took  to  his  little  canoe ; so. 

When  he  reach’d  the  ship,  they  gave  him  a trip, 

Rack  to  England  brought  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Oh ! poor  Robinson  Crusoe  !” 


We  all  joined  in  the  chorus — all,  except  the 
incredulous  man  ; and,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
fortunate difference  between  Abraham  and  that 
individual,  which  tended  so  much  to  mar  the 
harmony  of  the  occasion,  we  thought  from  the 
way  our  voices  sounded  that  it  must  have  been 
the  very  first  time  this  inspiring  song  was  sung 
in  the  solitudes  of  Juan  Fernandez.  I even  fan- 
cied I detected  the  crusty  voice  of  Pearce  in  the 
chorus ; but  I wouldn't  like  to  make  a positive 
assertion  to  that  effect,  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  giving  him  offense,  should  he  ever  cast  his 
eyes  upon  this  narrative.  As  there  was  still 
evidently  a cloud  upon  Abraham’s  brow,  which 
might  burst  to-morrow  upon  the  Doubter,  and 
thereby  bring  the  whole  adventure  to  a tragic 
termination,  several  of  us  now,  by  a concerted 
movement,  endeavored  to  effect  a reconciliation. 
We  seized  upon  the  Doubter,  who,  by  this  time, 
was  dozing  away  in  the  comer,  and  brought 
him  forth  to  the  light,  where  he  looked  about 
him  in  mute  astonishment,  muttering,  as  if 
awakened  out  of  a dream : “ No,  sir ! it  can’t 
be  done,  sir  ; a house  never  was  built  with  glue 
yet ; goat-skins  never  werq  sewed  together  with 
glue — never,  sir;  never!” 

“You  shall  swallow  those  words,  sir!”  cried 
Abraham,  quivering  with  passion  ; “ I’ll  make 
you  8 wallow  them,  sir,  to-morrow  morning !” 

“ I’ll  swallow  ’em  now  if  you  like,”  drawled 
the  Doubter,  with  provoking  coolness ; “ but  I 
can’t  swallow  a house  built  of  glue.  Possibly  I 
might  swallow  the  goat-skins,  but  the  house 
won’t  go  down — it  ain’t  the  kind  of  thing  to  go 
down !” 

Here  it  required  our  full  force  to  restrain 
Abraham  ; he  fairly  chafed  with  indignation  ; 
his  face  was  flushed ; his  nostrils  distended ; his 
stalwart  limbs  writhing  convulsively ; in  truth, 
our  well-meant  plan  of  reconciliation  only  seem- 
ed to  hasten  the  tragedy  which  we  were  striving 
to  prevent.  Pearce  himself  now  interposed. 

“ I know’d  it,”  said  he  ; “I  know’d  they’d 
tear  my  house  down  yet,  and  ruin  my  furni- 
ture ! Next  thing,  all  hands’ll  be  breakin’  my 
chairs  to  pieces  on  one  another’s  heads ; I know’d 
it — I wouldn’t  believe  ’em  on  oath  !” 

This  rebuke  touched  Abraham  in  a tender 
point.  Quick  to  take  offense,  hewvas  also  ready 
in  forgiving  an  injury,  especially  ^yhen  a due 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  required  it. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “it  shall  never  be  said 
that  I have  violated  the  rites  of  hospitality  ! 
There  shall  be  no  further  difficulty  about  this 
matter — I forgive  all.  Your  hand,  sir  !” 

The  Doubter  awkwardly  held  out  his  hand 
and  suffered  it  to  be  shaken  ; upon  which  be 
crept  back  into  his  dark  comer  ; still,  however, 
muttering  incoherently  from  time  to  time ; but 
as  nothing  could  be  distinguished  but  the  wordr 
“ glue,”  it  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  import- 
ance for  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  or  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  general  harmony.  Good-humor 
being  restored,  it  was  all  the  more  hearty  after 
these  unpleasant  little  episodes  ; and  so  genial 
an  effect  had  it  upon  Pearce  that  he  quite  forgot 
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hi*/  .Ti,»$wiUii<*nL. . am!  unbended  himself  again-  [daw.  of  0ne..cvfiii^  yiwii^in;  fi»bn,  ram?  oye*  about 
OrarfuftM.y  he  begat*  to  lelJ  Us  wild  storied  of  bts  this  period  m > trading  vessel  from  Masw- 

OrtMoc-bfr ; h »;>.•?  hr?  had  lived  all  alone  for  near-  [■  hverti.  Tfr<?y  had  b<>  n .Jiving  there  for  *»>mo 
tv  a ycter  dn-thfc  fatand  of  Masssafuero,  without  | lime,  but  thought  t\\t>y  could  do  hotter  in  Ju^o 
seeing  i he  p nfmen  v how,  during  that  time,  Fernandez  Then*  wo  huf*  slamlmg  tfqsre 
be  sustained  himself  ujwn  roots  and  herbs,  and  . then  except  that  belonging'  to  the  Miiar  The 
fikefWiee  by  catching  wild  goats  in  traps  ; bow  j Chilians  pft’v.yihtd  u)»hi/ let  them  uwiijiTS 
he  never  was  *«*  happy  in  hit?  life,  and  nev  er  had  ' part  of  his  Itougfc,  promising  to  build 

any  trouble  hit  he  left  that  island  ui  a whaler,  .me  a*  feuun  as  they  could  cat  siraiv*  and  wood 

and  came  her*  to  Juan  Fernandes';  bow  for  two  enougii.  Every  day  they  Went  out  on  ihe  hiH- 
yeira  ha  had  lived  on  this  island,  «oroetimes  «idr>  u>  ml  Mu?  stray* /-and  Hu  y aeemed  to  be 
alone,  and  *omeume*r  *umwnded  by;  outlawed-  biaUid^  giood  progress  vRiih  tlfcir  - hut  fine 
Chiliahfc  , how  on  one  occasion,  white ' bp  in  j bight'  the  sailor  as  lie  Jay  in  bed,  overheard  one- 
the  mountains  hunting  goat*,  he  left  d»^v r,  ;»  I ejfnhe  Chilians  way  to  the  others  ; ’‘Wy  are 
preeipir^,  and  broke  Iu3  im  ^nd  two  of  br^  nh^;  j worliuig  hard  every  day  but  it  vyill  be  a bang 
arid  wa*  hear  dying  all  alone,  without  a soul  do  \ time  before  we  <\in  gut  a house  built  flier 
e&re  for  him  A great  tnaby  grange  *torie4  and  J will  it  be  big  Enough  for  u*  all  when  aV>,  fusLWh 
legend*  %&  iri?4  us,  too,  in'  bis  rude  way,  about  j it  This  nun  u nothing  but  a heretic  , there- 
dtiiwi  fVmahdc?. ; and  so  Wrong  was  ht*  h'bijt^y/j  fore  (*  ’XCuld  he  no  sin  to  take  hU  life.  L#t 

laUgViAgf,  and  so  frcKli  And  novel  his  remind-  VOtfkdf  bun,  and  ihojr  we  can  have  Ida  house, 

that  we  often  looked  rpu ml  in  the  w&h-  J Wtikd*  . other  building?  to  it,  without  the 
mg' light  of  >h*  lamp  Jfoc  fear  s*>me  ghost  or/pnr-  |fttUblde  suf  dbjtirg  itfty  tuorf  wot fcT  The  erthers 
ttefoir 1 xrould  agreed  fo  this,  *11  except  one  woman . ^ lw>  said 

^isU  • w*  J catr  Titmcmhir.  hue  of  hiiMirafige  j Ood  w*>ulA  never  sutler  them  to  pruspelc  if  they 
narrative*  w*b  suhstajUioUr  '**  follow*  There  i eornmiftei/  ^uch  a deed.  Huwey^ti  they  silenced 
wax  allrtie  force  uy  give  it  interest  , | her  liy  threats ; and  thim  r.alked  further  upon-  the 

hr  it  was  evidently,  iu  ho  told  us,  * simple  j -best  moans  of  mu  tile  ring  the  Scotchman..  Hac. 
recital  of  facts.  1 ihg  twu  a beacIwiomHer  for  many  ye'sr^  in 

/ ,;y  j t rn«  |irmBrrJt«  yl  hv  understood  the  langivo^ 

Abmri  A>g‘  jeara  ago  ff  think  he  * aid  it  wasi^m!  ;it  so  hop[/cn6d  that  be  ovcHtonrd  nearly 
in  !$$&%  a muitibr  was  committed  on  the  inland  } every  word.  Ilvaug  a powerful  man,  ^ great 

courage  and  fierce  temper,  he^ sprang  frvxn 
' < , V’’  ’’  •’  ■ hjfi  bed  ;m„ii  swore  they  must  feaye  the 

^ htmseat  that  very  in  Jit  ant  or  he  Would.  c«t 

* •*?•'  '.j  , ■■■  \ tiJ:  • • ■ throat*.  The  woman  be  woui«l  -ia*A 

. t\m  .r.rjin.i'ftt,  tot :»»  Vnw  s»i« 
;/ xv mild  only  Vue  the  w ars/  tor  hi.*  ptnirc- 
-jg*.  J - • Atum  Flndtug  him 

>i  tlungiv  -m nd  left  fh^  bout^^hbt 


?k%otc  static  dr  Tiia  ^reTriiM^K. 

by.  the  of  du»?  «>f  the  present  Chilian  ie:d-  ; 

dents  JV* then  in  V al paraiso , and  had  | 
a itatefaypt  of  the  ctrcumstaneej«  from  some  of  j 
the  'parire>  roT»cer?iCtt  in  it. 

A BiwMl  **&)*< '*♦-  appeaiiDd,  dc^eMed  frarn  aj 
vesael  that  touched  at  the  island  for  wood  and  j 
ftftttt' '^'.l^b^^hic/he'  concealed  himself  in  o; 
eiv/'  nrriotjg  thc  eliiTs  tx*ar  the  bay.  When  the  j 
mailed.,  he  rrirae  down  into  the  valley  ami 
built  himself  u hut  onr.  of  straw,  in  which  he 
rpnfi ch!  ^eral  mmtth^  a! one.  By  Ksbing,  .aid 
eiitchhig  Willi  go*!*  in  Imps,  hr  supported  him- 
fielf  foyl ably,  arid  v>Uf  lieixmtih g recoiicib 

rd  to  his  isolated  life  ; when  * family  of  Chil- 
Whty  eon^isling  of  f\*er>r  «ix  men  and  Uitm&a, 
under  the  control  of  an  old  Spanianl,  ialhor-in- 


he  o|lrn  ^pent  it  prt  of  hm  ttfhA  m ^o- 
cial  t'ltk  Aiih  tii cm,  which  was  fh,.:  hn,tv 
agrotablc  iimniuch  a*  tfie  obi  truin'* 
who  had  t iken  his  part  »t  firet.  foil  i»  I* >vc  w tt.h 
liitu,  arid  although  jc^louklr  bjk';^a^ . 

fxind  timid  frequent  Chnnce'r,  of  foieeting  him 
alone.  He  became  inticji  attached hyiv  ss  weil 
on  account  of  her  attempt  to  ^aye  bi^  nfo  the 
charms  of  her  person,  winch  were,. 

1,1  ted  hi  excite  hduurjuiou  and  fomdte  ftp;  mtbXr- 
btiti  liaine.  She  was  vt  very  fo/avitiful  wom/m,  a 
fth'ilian  by  birth,  and  iva*  married  xgnbisit  her 
inpfinaticm  *,  njuT  cdming  from  arijunln^  where 
the  manriage  tic  «>.  hr>t  considered  *o  sacred  a* 
it  is  in  more  northern  dijnes,  aha  h^d  but  little 
Scruple  hi  ymldiitg  to  her  guilty  love.  Hi» 
manly  pan^iiti  and  hold  bfowing  bad  aurocitd  her 
in  the  Hint  place,  and  tbe*e  stolen  iutenriews 


CRIIvSOE-IJTE, 


ofjl v ut'Tvt’i]  U,  <ir*.ngtki*in  the  passion  that  grew  U owed.-U  a distance  by  his  comrades,  thereupon 
up  between  tiheiti  At  thi»  jvenod  they  were  j proceeded  to  the  valley  with  r»  loaded  gun  ; and 

seeing  the  Scotchman  At  a disunion  jfn»in 
the  others,  he  stole  upon  him  ^rid  *bot 
him  ifmmgb  the  body  with  dug*  fiddly 
Wounded,  hut  tiot  mortally,  the  Scotch- 
man  shouted  to  his  frienda  that  he  ?m* 
shot,,  that  they  must  follow,  him  and 
hghtfor  tlunrliveo,.  upon  which  he  rati, 
eoyefcd  with  blow;  toward  iUc  eau\ 
followed  by  the  American*  -Qu  arriv- 
ing Hmre  thi>y  found  all  their  tiro-anus 
they  fought  for  some  tiny*  with 
th^ir  Proves,  but  were  finally-  overflow- 
etc d by  tJte  Chibnn  jwrly  and  hinted 
hand  and  (but 

fterodiiy  iy  so  happened  that  a whale- 
ihijp  cauio  into  ifit  harbor  for  wood  and 
yfaCer  The  Americans  were-  ea tried 
back,  iioine  distance  and  hid  among  the 
eft  As,  Kith  art  armed  guard  nyef  them, 
ttv  that  they  tnight  bo  out  of  the  Way 
joined  by  m English  s*iIort  another  deserter,  when  the  people  from  the  ship  came  Ashore; 
who  rwdr  Up» hm  ^uan^ri  with  the  f.-htiiuns  in  and  liic  v/buiuied  man  was  conceal t«J  itea  rave 
then  not  abode;  :m$  jbecaine  a member  .of  Their  *.  Th»r  LJjghVhvoau  then  »yenl  on  board  with  thr 
gang r The  Scotchman  had  refused,  frcmi  aoiue  old  f Julian,  and  told  iheCapUuh  Mvu  ,1  deserter 
dislike  thxu  he  fohned  k.  rid*  man  on  ftm  sight.,-  from  a >vbale*hip  who  bad  hem  on  the 
u*  fcetke  hint  cahitu  Tins  led  to  <1.  mu • some  time,  had  undertaken  to  murder  them,  and 

Jual  li^tred,  which  ’was.  soon  ■ increased  by  oflier-  they  hui]  ahot  hrm  in  «elf-<Jcfci\se  Tht  ir  Kiory 
v&UpW'  The  Englishman  btrurk  by  the  beauty  * was  plausibly  told,  and  Was  Inlivvrd  Thpy  ^a.id. 
o/the  faun#  woman,  whnne  xiffiscdfoitj  the  other  the  ttfaift  was  nut  dead*  and  they  stekrd  the 

made  love  in'  her  cn.  all  .(mwjw,  ; tain  to  take  him  away,  an  they  tyntfii'd  Jo  gr-r 
”iWt  shis  gave  him  -no  ..e.m*o.ur»v^en«mt.  He  in-  rid  of  him.  The  Captain  refused  IVt  do  this, 
triiudod  .bis  failure  to  the  Scotdmiau,  whom  Ik*  ; .saying  lie  would  have-  nothing  to  dp  w ith  a df- 
' was  hed.  Fired  with  jealousy  And  sorter ; if  the  man  gut  into  trouble  hy  ld* 

d^/ml ly  haired  tnwvmU  his  Kitaj,  he  resolved  conduct.  lie  might  get  out  of  h ih 0 hvs?  « -ty  he 
upon  pulling-  him  ft*  death  by  ^irniagetu/  tor  could.  When  the.  vessel  sailed,  which  w:te  the 
lie  Was  pvt  c*>h^fdi5  to  teadfAbtku  it  pipeidy , ; n«u  day;  the  ii^  cbinplrla^ee  with  the 

horned  Aim  {hlhetiliy  that  trad  prevj-  | advice  of  t he  Ebghshnian,  took  ifteir  wounded 

misty  orou/mh  ho  \i»ok  occasion  u>  tell  the  prisoner  out  iulo  un  open  if  pace,  and  shot  him 

Chilian*  1}U*  nibrtal  ] through  the  lu*4irt  He  fell  dead  Upon  the  *pdt. 

and  oui v avvaifcd  -uil  i»ppnrt unify  to  ranf-  ' They  then  dug  a hole  in  the  ground  and  buried 
dcr  Hnmi  alfj  tn  g<?t  entire,  ))Ori^e**iou  of hiiti ; and  in  onJer  to  keep  his  spirit  from  rising 

the  young / Wobwfn  with  whom  h<>  had  ahjemly  j'upqh  'U^mrd'  Ui'glii.  ticy  e.T&teil  a cross  oyer  the 
.formed  4 tuiiify  emmection.  Ac  this  period  1 grave.-.  ■ The  Woman  upon  hearing lhal  her  lover 
Ijirec ■AnicwAw*  drser^d  from  \ whah>  ship  and  uiufdrmJ,  (ell  into  a Mslf;  of  melancholy,, 

join  I'd  lht>*  E^^hmari  'Through  some  aat:C  and  refused  l:o  iaabc*  any  food  ibr  many  days, 

d^nti  or  mdi»t  likely  by  foul  mean*;  his  htU  ? Such  \rh$  he#  that  ^he  wandered  about 

took  fir?  soon  after,  and  was  burnt,  to  the  Uhc  like  one  bereft  of  her  s^iise^,  and  vr?ii 
ground  He  ;iml  his  eompaninns  y/erc  ohlig- ; often  found  ut  pighfe  weeping  upon  !iis  grave 
ed  to.  irmvd  ’to  h ci*u?.  near  by.,  where  they  »bv!  Indeed  she  :oever  fully  recovered,  Jmi.  amis  ah 
shgDfid  hung  tiU  tli^y  could  build  atStl*«rVj-  w^yij  fm<ti  that  time  weakly  and  unseUlcd  |n 
nothing  nf  tlte  dr  hemes  df  the  | hht  ridnd. 

glish  tailor,  who  took  care  tftrir  it  Should  .not  j AtiutUcf  cMtie  into  port  in  The  course 

lie  foilud  rnd  ihruiigh  and'.^tlle  iitfair  fankiw  knnwii 

nuraiit  frf  the  hostile  mtentmri  of  tiu?  C‘hiiians.  ? through  if*p  three  Americans,  who  made  their 


:0mm 


THE  liOVKES. 


0{  the  hostile  intention  of 
till  one  day  a*  tltey  wer#  tnTdJcml  m$r.lhe  r^l- 
ley;  ymtring  wild  .oat*  vfeir  ' thetr';i«'tnn,; 'thu/.feite: 
^Imhman  told  the  old  math  whw  was  the.  leader 
of  tlm  ChAkais,  tfiat  lie  had  ov>*ihcaTd  (hc  older 
party  4ay  they  urore  going  to  inhrder  them  all 
that  night  ; and  ■jm*vai.lc*d’  dpoh'’ ’faiwr ;to  muster 
hiadmm  togcihiPr  trt»cretlyy  hnd  settle  the  matter 
at  once.  'They  ail  went  first  to  the  cftVe.da.nd 
took  poa£e*rtirm  of  the  arms  left  there  lr>'  the 
.Americans  and  their  leader.  The  old  nian,  fob 


thr«>r«gh  tTu»  three  Americans,  who  imtde  their 
&r4  got  on  koawL  iStsWA  of  the  murdet 
^ifiid  to  Talcuhnana  hy  tlm  uewtei  *,  anil' 
a*  noon  a?  it  reached  Vadparaisor  a iftnsU  C hilian 
gutter  Chen  lying  m the  harbor,  di.vpatched 
10  the  island  of  Juan  FenfiarwlcA  to  capture  artrl 
bring  hume  lltemmticrer^  0u  lbr>T  arrival  in. 
V^a4>araiw>v  they  \Wiit-  taken' m irons  to  Kanl- 
bgo,  the  wmil  of  goVernmeritf  fwliejrn?  they  wero 
tried  and  J^ntettced  lo  he  atmi;  in  the  public 
pluia.  >onie  of  the  circnuistAuces,  ronsidcred 


HARPER'S  NEW  SfOSTHT.#  MA^A7JNE: 


lUUtatmg,  became ''ktfosWn  before  the  ex^cutimi  I hail  now  oc^urrfilj  'Await  favorable  and 

W&9  ibtQ  their  pimtallrntfid.  j unlooVcd-ibt  dtcuib stance*.  I nayer  saw  Abta- 

tvas  eowmiiteJ  to  five  year*'  banishment  on  the  j ham  bo  exeiledin  iuyUfe  before-— mu  on 

island  wf  St  FutiJC.  | the  pccawim  orf:'iua.-Mo.  Vif»pWa«mit  difficulty-:  ' 

“ Qiwti&intiiby  sfehi  het  ¥i  I hail  a pr<^- 
aiHifimOftr  .be.fhtfc  /#$•' deft  the  ship  that 
jg£  would  result  in  some/.i- 

irHortlmarV  discovery  You  may  juiige 
■ . mMmm  v<  ; \firtiw  ibft  foci*.  vfhi$b  I . cuw  abost  W’.;*Us»> 

close  to  yon.  how  far  fti'w  preset  uiixiwt 

</;V  He  then,  in  a voice  *o- 

' .01  r in  »h*  itinutiUiurf^  He 

" >••  Ir’m  *\  I’ulfly  ?•  ho  dwelt  vi vulj y or#  our"  f'i-riUtoi* 

^ mhrniuw-  on  the  clitT,  HiMintj  nil  '.he 

- i V-  • • particulars  of  our  escape,  how  w<?  dzix&~ 

s<’  *d  tip  .i  peitdicular  .'vicaU’^’  ifockfl  ifo'fc* 

^ ^ ‘ ' thousand  feet  Irig1i.\  how  wo.  Mood  upon 

QHjcyv  uf;  vh%  MifRijERKi?  *iapu  the  very  highest  pinuadc,  which  was  only 

Tlve  f Julian  still  holds  9 penal  i toil  ruches  in  di  unetcr;  how,  when  vr*  came 

htfttbmenfc  on  that  island.  All  chftunals  of  a down  again  to  tfie  base,  we  lay  perjfoeUy  Vri^R»- 


fcoivablo  conjecture.  ho  llmughf  nojisideririg-  tbt- 
wqtrmn  wa*  insane  In  some  hour  of  despond- 
*rtK*yi  h1#v;  had  probably  made  mytitirfam 
•d<?£<ghs  which  had  1;mI  to  the  discovery- -the 
ikcit^ft  *y  f t||0  itesri  iff  hoi  kwe? ; the  ship 
that  -left  tb*  Wirimot  saving  fjiiii  , Hume 

fc  i i hot  in  lie  r 
WbQdtriii'if*-:;  the  children  that,  wore;  etriuigled. 
a,n*l  all  thi#*e  vttpte.  tmrk*,  whieh  indicated the 
■xhsstajct'Ti:  yf  her  tbhhjj his , 

flh  fri  hg  the  iidtfulicm  of  these  Adventure*.  which 
I lWMol  rymfesa  astonished  me  not  a UtlJe,  wullri# 
l U.n*M  the  enibuiiiastio  character  of  my  friend 
wwuf  was  moiViY*  earnest  mips  life),  f 
•jhservfd  that  Pearce  had  dmiided  himself  up 
aJLmttAt  into  a knot,  catering  hib  faeft  wiili  bin 
hand*,  And  heaving  rnimitaivdy,  as  ifmemn!  by 
^oinr*  m-terna!  earthquake.  Them  Was  no  hound 
*s^ped.him,  buV'ti  wa?  quite  evident  that  ho  v/ns 
atrarigeiv  atFe«Ued  hv  A hfiThajifs  narrative.  The 
nest  of  the  pariy  were,  eo  deeply  interested  in  the 
vyhdle  tlMcIpaurti  that  they  took  no  notice  of  him. 
Could  it  he  that  'Pearce  himself  was  implicated 
in  the  murder  f Thafjt  wa*  all  a fiction  hi*  being 
in  Y^lpdrtriiio  time  f That he  was  in  any 
vray  attached  to  this  <jn fort  umde  female,  wholft; 
twu?  fib#- hhd  awused  adi  our  syinpathiV»  I 

v*  I’d  like  to  swift  {fiat  skull,”  said  The  Tkrtihtor. 
T Here  it  ia — or  what  remains  of  it,”  said 
Abraham.  drawing  forth  the  pieces  from  Ida 
I«m  kd  ,-  ^ Tati  alt  U if  you  Wi«h.  ’ 

The  places  yyfire  hamled  found  and  Martlintsl 
with  intense  interest  and  curiosity. 


Wiring  as  this  did— eempellmff  a man*  a*  it  were, 
to  leave  his  own  t^$dTbr  personal  security,  Was 
very  unbecoming ; nm\  f hut  Abraham  huing . th* 
chief,  although  perhaps  unhitemiohal  -raUse  of 
it,  wijs  m honor  hound  to  go  after  him  ami  hring 
him  lack, 

( take  pride  ia  saying  that  my  friend  was  not 
I he  kiwi  of  man  such  an  appeal  as  this 

Mo  itinncdintHy  bdl  the  hut;  ami  went  in  search 
of  Pearce.  Meanwhile  we  took  occasion  to  ad- 
minister  & well-merited  rehute  tu  the  Doubter ; 
and  to  declare  that  if  he  again  mwTrttpted  tim 
harmony  of  the  evening,  we  would  leave  him 
ashore  when  we  started  for  the  ship  Hi*  only 
reply  to  this  was,  that  he  hoped,  if  he  should 
unfortunately  die  m a cave  ip  consequence  of 
our  Cruelly,  rival  his  hoad  wouldmake  a bet- 
ter-looking akull  than  the  one  Abrsharu  hail 
found 

In  about  ieh  'imputes  Abraham  ami  Pearce  re- 
turned, both  having  a very  strange  ex-prestfioii 
Upon  their  features,  Ibfaree  loukcvl  unnaniratly 
serious  about  the  month,  hm  f JWfcifcd  more 
knowing  than  ugna)  about  flu? eye*V  X«  -wHing- 
■down  he  dropped  3 dollar,  which  he  hastily  pu  k- 
ed Dp  ami  put  in  his  pocket  Aj»  to  toy  friond- 
l thought  "ih'ccrc,  wa^  ^iinf thinef  Topfttaed  Ann 
in  In*  look  i tmt]  Ut?- immoilmpely  said 
with  A^mtipd  spirits  vr heir  ho  czmv  in,  All 
right,  gent Icmcn  ; all  right  The  whole  riling  U 
eottfel  i let  i here  bo  imthlng  hrore 

%?tno  few  quesltonsv however.  wcVe  aste'1  cou^ 
ccmriig  th^  skull;  hut  dll  the  flatisllctihn  \ bra- 
ham  could  give  WbS  : “ Yoti  iiavo  ilrcparucttlHrs* 
gentlemen' ;.  y bU  thus t gudgo  for  Yourselves., f ’ : 
jf^eatcc  pro^ss^l  fo  M\ow  (it>thipg  nhogf  it 

Hormdpy  and  goixtl-humor  l)^ug  Ag;dti  rrcAor- 
cd,  thCro  uhio1srou« 
rrhuoi^CriKM^  of(  be  inland. 

Pearce  said  ho  didn’t  know  whether  nn^  of  n* 
had  ever  heatil  (if  the  tfDvortumX  vision  ; if  qr* 
Ixadu’t,  maybe  we\l  iik»>  <0  Hear  someihiiic  about 


k % i mtnin.0  tuk  »KV  LU  ) :j 
skuIiT;' 


*4  Von  call  this  n mso  s 
Doubt Cr,  k^kuci  iiu'rtxiulotisly  at  a piece  which 
he  held  (f^  Jus  liand 

• f.  do,  o.iid  Abraham,  sharply  ; ,L  have 

yon  any  objection  to  iUY  callLug  it  a irutu's  &kuil, 

call  it  A dog’ a 


a N».u  none  aI  hi!  v you  may 
skuU:  if  you  iikci;  Td  eali  it  Hohiu  son  Crusotf  a 
tkull  i f I ywrnvd  ii  fV»V  nil  1 know  In  the  com 
trary  it  r*  Iris ; Imt  l:d  hke  to  have  a certiu- 
cale  from  himself  to  that  oHccit  before'  Td  pljicrc 


AN 


harpers 


only  ride  oW*md  w<&  \ ffe  of  cbotr*riwi*v 
The#  axfe  irow  ibnftwal  tfh'mgjhlh  ikeir  let  la^Boif 
of  pcwert#  , $€pudoT  fct*  <ro.r>^i>t^i 

to  i heir  ii}j$i >inie  fete****  ■’:■ > ' W~ k at  **  «e*n  indi- 
cates thrift  ami  -industry./  *md  many  vczyz  of 
livelihood  ?^|  t,V*i  dom*  slicked  io  more fmtum*U 
.America.  T%.  hf4fe^  4<$  buildings  of  greater 
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THE  I* 4 -ST  JL^Li'  PRRH^fT  ^ TKK'  ^-MSTi  OP 

\rJv-V  ;'•/ 

(1 H AtsfJE  more  Qw rt  growth  m the  prominent 
^ truil,  or  Biirkfiehn  f?  |*  fafUf'  that 

some  increase  with  a speed tfsrvt  leaves  but  littlo 
:j&dyantogc*  on  the  side  of  AWhc&o  prtjpvas,  yet 
in  general,  tint  which diictfy  Ylifniugutshe#  them 
from  our  towns,  is  the  ^ub^fkuUoJj  of  Urn  new 
forms  of  cdyrHzatiaa  for  the  old,  or  u$  we  of  the 
nmctventh  century  are  Vain  r.ni'iiglf, '-to  term  it. 
irojoo^jtent.  OJd  budding*  up!  $$&$&*  to  be 
tiicoeedcd  by  modern  palaces,  -md  old  habits 
perish  wuh  them  / JV’ot  only  the  aspect  blit  the 
entire  life  of  streets  is  ineiamnrpiiosed.  f'u*- 
toms  that  ha d their  origin  in  the  inconvenience 
and  fcgmi- barbarism  of  tlm  middle  ages,  ceatea* 
they  come  in  contact  with  ttw?  generation  that 
build*  railroads  ami  talks  by  the  telegraph.  We 
demand  elegance  as  w*  ii  at,  utility  No  city  has 
more  io  boast  of  in  this  reapoftt;  *iu&&  the  dawn 
of  the  |o\»*ent  century/  Uvan  Faria,  ft  ts  rapid- 
ly realising  if?  proud  elxim  of  being  the  capital 
of  the  world.  Soon  the  few  lingering  remains 
of  the  dooms!  ic  lifo  and  manner*  of  the  subject* 
of  Charles  IX  . and  the  times  when  Catholic  and 
Protestant  jnet  only  to  revile  and  strike,  will 
have  ikaoppeared  undpr  the  reforming  trowel  of 
ripening  invih'/aikm.  I Irmao  and  hotel,  tlpVphv 
beian  homes  of  the  slayers  urn!  the  slain 
Banhiletoh  ,u  wr.U.  «a  the  courtly  reayhnuite 
«•>’  die  mdjest  of  its  butchers  and  their  vjmumV 
4re  being  le\  tried  to  the  ground,  not  one  by  one. 
buf  by  whole  street*  and  squares,  that  fheif  dn- 
scefbdVms  may  breathe  1 reef-  air 
mrftvrb  *pa>iious  cWnbtu*  /T^.  with  a taster  tl%i 
Comets  Strangely,  though  fhe 

feoauciibn  that  sle'w  jean  Gingotn  white  M wwrfc. 
upon  the  Louvre,  every  relic  of  his  chisel  ifc*j#xr 
pfea f&yed  and  restored  wim  sacred  care^nfe  f|iu- 
just  tribute*  to  u goniua .which  fijmlher  ago 
equal  blit  nol  ex e*J.  tie  who  Would  tee  M 
Pajri*>  *oi*$  nved*»-  b^ste..  Oth*rwiW  Abe  gnr- 
inents  ol  tbr  Hmc  >> ill  ha7V-  *<mu  «»imt  it  wjiodvi 
but  front  .wgfot  it  w eh  repays  t he  trgubte  of 
tlra  traveler.  Tvljgse  relish  uf  modern  ease 
not  ext.-ngoiwh^t  wilhin  him  the  desire  to  ron- 
trrust  hist  hiTsu.ry  with  tH xa  luxury  of  his  rui^eatnfs 
— oy  w ay  »)f  Adam — to  penetrate  into  fife  nar- 
row, (taufced  r>t r&ex*,  »o  cruuked,  that  like  some 
if  seems  iiiipbteibfe  h>T  Ahem  to  lie  si  ill,' 
t }‘-ii  no'.v _ 'contain  what  Termnns  t>f  oii!  P;-r<s 
old  buniab  tnokita&si  wd!  look  tntfling 

down  upon  dite.  Tdrrt*U  and  towers  gray  wiVb 
the  dim  and  ia«i&  atitiquity  Fanciful  cart- 
myc?  of  salrdly  sidijtets,  proytng  the  nrJhoduxy 
of  Uitnr  ifuildete.  Hnuftes  that  Ic^n  far  ward  and 
.itmft... backward;,  that  (nan  'upon  Jlieir  mdgbbdrfl 


'•  oi-ltf  f-XIM^.  ;•  vVyv  - ' •';'.  ' J 

pretensions  have  h^tv  ^aV^p^  tr»aou(JiC- 
tories  and  >f  mu.gastrjs.'  '’  They  are  ipj*? . the 
ahodos  of  store*  of  cosily  .mwr^iandis*;,  likt 
the  btitJcfdy  In  itv  duytfdi*  ‘sJtaiC,  with  ftbicb 
CftUU;s  to  the  tester  arid  eynky  of  Ute  entire 

World:  ] ) ' 1 '•  ; ;'V  / -J  h <;.'  ^ - 

pljkii  is  the  aspect  of  old  Paris.  The  change 
may  Jxe  k'tter  appretiated  by  a glance  A.t'  .lbe 
corner  of  the  Rut  ^ U Ruir,  ini  new  T&ris,  the 


/NEW  fARiX 

Paris  m T tho  nineteehth,  ventury  m con  tray  fcfcl 
With  tlio  Pyris  of  the  sixteenth:  Th«  comdur* 
or  covered  passages  which  d i s t i ugu i^h  thi s sty le 
of  modem  orcbitectfcre,  are  worthy  of  being 
adopted  in  all  diinHfe?*,  for  they  i&dbrd  to  the 
pedesitiari  tux  equal  profcctirm  ngiirtfit  iaiKij  *)Jn. 
anil  &iivi<r,  sind  are  sufficiently  loRy  to  allow  Us 
rieuth  i wo  «torie»,  the  ^n.^rha n ? a ec  -arnf  tb« 
rrt/ftW^  the  one  rem  cement  tbx  shop*  /md  the 
otfer  for  stnaii  laimliea.  Could  both.  wd»  n of 
flrnadway  be  Tcbuilt  ibis  plan,  throwing 
vlt£  pfrscnt  eid^walk*  into  the  street  it  t\ould 
furnish  the  much  needed  room  for  uaixiagrs. 


and -ihfjif  n^ighl>cv«  lean  upon  them,  wi  irfe^u/ 
iaf./po  pr/tjyctirtg  now  this  icay  a^/tl  nmv  that 
way,  *t*rv  uteria|»pihg  storyV  gAlde  imds  Ittexf 
\o  nmm  *oghBy  Cronbs;  thnfc  he  Will  pmnsz  ip  tfe 
cmicbistun,  fhitt  ifmy  were  built  Jung  before  tin? 
invention  uf  iite  Tulc  and  piuud^liiiiv  of  that  the 
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ant!  only  ,ibsii7iM  from  the  lowest  story  of  the 
buddings  suificieul  spa c<?  For  the  .woimhodatfon 
of  rimt- passer,  aers  N pw  Y »rfc  would  th ««  pre- 

sent. not  anlj?  the  finest  hidn^t  corn  fo  nap}* 
street  in  the  World.  'Sox  is  there  any  other 
Wa j/by  >y Wph,4he  c?n  we u tv  equal  rt>u  m sd.  few 
expanse.  Pa b%  in  another  future  atforiJU  an 
example  of  judicious  use  of  hade  Jots,  by  (he 
drh<r|SoW  «f  ’‘  pas.vag^s  v or  arcades,  which  run 
from  street  tu  jir.eettfmjugli  the  wi Ire  of  JdbcJi*, 
paved.  with  marble , ami  protected  by  glass  .roofs 
trim  the  extremes  of  temperature  and  bad 
W'e:i|her  fa  iftenh  shopping;  i?  done  Unitor 
Cover,  The  mmt  fashionable,  such  a*  the  JV*- 
«9#$*  QHojmjuL  PiiiQranws,  and  JnuflV^y;  dii* 
hfzjte,  fa  their  ^npplius,  every  want  to  winch 
hufO-in  flcstv  \$  heir  One  living  »uv  thovr  vi<iuhy 
#ndW  them  decidedly  citnynTufcnt,  und  fa  rdifalo 
dexputo  nu  umb rd hi,  and  fafafa  hi*  fiogor^  iH  ibe 
nf  Jehu  They  afford  aiktiyety  lively  prom- 
fttiadfis.  .wpocialiy  whrrt  brilliantly  ffah%l  ?«** an 
The  Passage  l>ek»p(nN  oear  which  I 
Jtvmf,  not  throe  in/ndrod  Ibet  m length,  rnnbnneil 
a cafib  T?iit>mT3nt*  offtician,  book-^inre.  rev* jlmg- 
room*  haifrdressof,  booTlrfiaki>tV  ei’Mry  yitfop  ahd 
every  variety  connccUil  with  male  owl  female 
toilets,  a fniihriiarket;  cigars,  cun a 
bout-black.  and  oven  v*a  Whiner  d/vd*», mro."  kept, 
as  ail  arc  hy  a woman,  th  short.  t ran  nq£  tbime 
wfm  it  did  not  rmV.,u».  tlt;vf  a porsmi  of  mmlur* 
.«' i wants  might  do® i ri%  Ml»e-  ChhteifaK  and  tin*. 
paUefifcs  of  ffte  Psdat*  Royal,  embtwfi  theatre* 
in  fhdr  attraeVjpMS  Their  com  von  iimee-  slid 
ecenumj  of  £ round  pt  hop*  Wise  difficult  to  dispo^f 
of.  are  worthy  of  iaiitmoii,  es  a paying  ejacu- 
lation efeewimriv 

The  garden  of  the  P/dais  Roy aI  possesses  3 
eti faun * atl r.v?t ion,  whfah  neves  lads  in  dpJiv  n 
erwd  nt  roerkHnn  of-  n bright  day/  H const**  * 
iax  a liitle  swivel  so  oemneefad  with  ?i  ^un^diah 
iteiX  whop  the  sup  ha*  rdhiiwd  it**  full  elevation, 
the.  evince  iterated  upon  the  umdh*htde. 

And  y^tpfoylW  t ji  iy  vyf}9)'gt'/  f.(i'nfmncitng  that  tWidW 
avdock  haWmAfat'  li  iefres  for  a rogukdot  to 


Yitr  »•.'»»>  K. 

her  the  double  pleasure  of  enqueuing  with,  yon  f 

pttr^-,  and  her  The  preppraifans  far 

one  ;d:  these  ^aamuiririiic  vanipaighs  m to  her  a 
n miter  of  wn  jmbilf  utomenf  However  lacking 
sho  mxy  have  been  in  her  parik  ulwi  kingdom  in 


that  desirable  *pmiity  reckoned  He*Hfygo*lhne*st 
hpT  advVu*t  in  Urn  *ireet  ivtygyiajjtzW  by  an  at- 
igiilion  to  her  toilet,  c?tivvp«Kl  by  the  ipdujtcns- 
able  whifet  capi  ihyt  nuidetv  hor  qiiite  ob  emtr 
spimmrs  to’/u  hors  o^*‘ohcf-a>:tF,  S heis  endow  «i 
with  5 sort  t>f  mediiiin  -ligu^e  olid  style,  to  Utos® 
nf  live  two  extroiiti^  «)f  *‘honn%',st><  or  servants 
of  nii  work,  Utfiroiitcly  thedrudgi^  r»jr  aopfidatites 
of  thyir  ndstresRC^,  m humor  pt/Jiiipla  or  neces- 
sity requires.  The  lirst  of  thcae,  wnrk  harder 
and  fair  v^otvc  tii an  Southern  slaiea-..  There  ia 
tio  labor / however  nerv'd^  of  rude*  jhAt  they  am 


The  variefv-  Af  qut-door  fCmalfi  employments, 
^mtieularfy  thmr  Mure,  and  the  TinuitfUigibie 
cri>*«  atuehed  to  some,  afk  d never- failing  *ourcfe 
Uf  surprise  ami  arfuiftcmi>iii  to  n mtisen  of  a land 
Avfn^rii?  all  Women  kro  ■ Wlj^J'hartd  r.ll  Uif-ifr 
dec «p:p iori*  contiued  to  (Ire  hmisr*.  I would 
pHtidUlarly  calf  the  attention  of  female  reformers, 
dwdron*  of  cnTaTging  tin?  sphere  of  their  action, 
In  « fi-w  random  vpecimerts  taken  from  the  streets 
it ;fH;ris.V  They  Will  perceive  that  mankind  are 
n'.w  si>  selfish  in  Europe  as  to  monopedhe  all 
(te  mor^  active  puretiits  of  life,  as  they  would 
&in  have  us  heli»/ye*  is  the  case  in  America. 

Fir*t..  w, tv  ha vn  that  indispensahlc  being,  the 
cook.  Pastyy  ami  hitad  ane  ankpown  arts  to 
her  acrencC.  The  fabrication  of  them  ia  not  her 
pmxifiw,  but  to  buy  (top*  a*f  ^cll  a«  the  m,v 
■itinni  df  • .those  lieliciotm  tntretneis.  in  which 
ihe  ^hows  her  inti niate  knowledge  of  stomachic 
oUti?rtaimnenl,  it  her  diurnal  duty.  It  adord^ 


har mrs  magazine. 


n«'r.ralleti  upon  (oOo,  she  says,,  it  was  .my.  busing**  4ft  see  it 

^r>Vy*,lfe  tione rti.  *:‘iT  4|j(fL-ir  One,  was  nut  broken-,  J broke  a In  in*re  il*e 

far  timber  than  the  prfwdiug  %un%  who  hat!  other  day#  and  awl  bought  another  tor  fear 
fh&rg*  Of  the 6?at£e  work  of  apart inetit  l hired,  Madame  ••tt — would  mid'  it  Dyt.  Und  scold  me 
^Uer^sietf  hra  modr  frtmi  her  wv^fiohif*  good-  badly..  Perhaps  you  did  not  know  it  4,‘  *•  Nw 

humor,  under  fhfc  'btitti.nn--.hf  - and  Louise  ; lui  van  neetl  not  do  so  heref  Iot  T sw 

Wil  enough  to  have  eronsed  leheilion  in  a mule,  .you  are  very  carehjf.  Jiere,  take  tihi  'Xnon+y 
At  niy  rwpn^i,  she  ,ga\<y  nje  an  aremwt  of  her  1 will  pay  for  it  ’ f>. ■indeed.  Monsieur.  you  are 
timiv  did i which,  a V Jlu*f  are  but  the  common  dtogothi'T.,  too  good  ; it  >vtis  my  fcmli  ~ 
p of  A very  htrgt;  dav.$.  of  •**  help  ” m tunny  On  ,:uxiher  occasion  I a^kod  her  if  aim  knew 
Tirtpieo,  new  prownot  AvUlHiwy  n moraf  to  mail  any  one  to  who»n  some  ra«t-otT  duthiug  v*ouljj 
and  noKirr  >*;  itefiv  i'AVe,h  L'wbw,  you  keep  ho  useful.  u 0 ’ >*c%  Momnour  If  Mo/weur 

ri'^%'.i'Ke  j&ffc.T  IJ  porriuit  if  , 1 aheuld  eo  Uke  to  have  t liens  for 
‘ V.--«  M.<«oKO>iir.  I pardon  • hut  j aw  cuU»n1  w;y  buy  “ \V inn  ’ are  you  lusrried,  L-nri,.*  ’ 
tfpmv  Ivery  aniLinUie  Hhop,  nil  at  **  Mon  Dj.6u  1 m>,”  bty?  n plied.  “ no  one  wlfUi 

tmtf'  i ^Urt  "$#.  'f4$i  a*  J can,  hat  1 can't  tjniltf  tnatry  me- — I srn  loo ..  ugy* 'A V 1 aseeriinncJ  ihial 
Utruiage  it/’  *bV  replied,  laughing  ? Vox  have  it  was  tor  the  *on  of  a fiwirer  misHos's,  s\  id. 
lo  work  hard;  faunae,  yet  you  arc  alwayi  sing-  yvhom  she  hud  li-yod  hut  &h$M  io*i 

iuy  rijiit  happy.1'  “ A.\?r»f  Monsieur,  I; iyat;  born  hbe&nie  Joe  'poor  to  wwlnevon  her.  and  Morbid 
to  work  Scion  persons,  you  know,  jjrw.l  work  ever  si  ore,  wit  rmugs.  fixnn 

ctl ite . Nun  on*  f rise  at  daylight.  gratitude . tor  ihtir  ;p#sf  Ifernjnes*,  hwt  asrtaiing, 
ami  do  the,  oOMdor  work  ; thhn  ;J!  wait  upon  ihgtn*  AttxnW  jCohleohxf,  1abdrtcm«(  and  rven 
MndemofVellt^aniuiitriiefi  ulie  is  very  cross-,  nit  J happy  creature  T never  saw  full  of  l.h*  usual 
•tas&e*'  me  go  up:  athl  down  sufir*-  -vaty  uftcUi  rautikof  French  domestics,  but  with  a h«4ri  that 
f i}ifr*  fen^r. ^ . tiKf.ri, -you  kiioyy f I must  he  qualified  her  fur  a saint  She  wa«  at  bnee  tiic 
in  lx  re  curly,  H*  ^weep  ..anil  put  thVrtafs  to  rights.  Achates  and  Grisehhi  of  servants.  These  traits 
Uefore  f &rtv  khriy>g|t  hero,  Aladawe  u\  tjm  shop  are  not  rare  in  this  humble  class  of  woimni 
t?u|U  ifc'i  and  ! mt.i>{  leave,  and  go  »>vfr  there  The  fashionable  ,l  bonne  *'  is  a different  Unngr 
• (hpmt  .thirty '.bin nil ri?<i  &ir t-oflj ) ; when  I get  Chore,  faithful  chough  to  hart  mistress,  when  her  own 
perhaps  >hr  only  wanted  to  suold  a hit,  of  to  inuTests  or  vanity  are  not  in  conflict  Sb*  is 
pick.  nj»  her  hiUidkcrcluef.  Then,  you  know,  I ihe  bult^rlty  domestic,  hut  ber  position  is  no 


*°  h*>»rr»K-V 

•though  fu  r W;ages  arhl  fafe ■^jr*  heibrf 


LIFE  IN  PARI 


servitude,  there  Hie  rounds  in  t he  social  ladder 
itjll  mi>rte:  lowly  artiJ  sevgia.  The  fish  women, 
as  may  be  seen,  arc  no  boautu*s%  nor  their  gee.u- 

pation  oncai  much 
v refinement.  Their 

. wteS  slang  and  patois 

Jfo  1L,  are  moist  amusing, 

hut  tuo  v ulga r fo r 

* W y \ 

'fed  thsf,  by 

tooling eoe of •:)»*“ /r 
rji  .ffiT  ‘ bto  wt  j oY.  /,*  Haiti  ?': 

ggs^fe1*-'-  "'"yl  *vlu»  nfc  hut  t*>. 

3 Jftiim*  tr>  givi  veth- 

; Sr  ' *'  ai  venl  to  their  Vte 

;V'7^i  :'  ‘ M4?  yS  5 ward  cor? U ptinn. 

eai>  |het  irrHai^ 

' tbw  wi^ttii  fijil- 

’,  :vi  ’■ : ; Y v'  u<  *op- 

. tyy fxv 

j»on  Uf  the  fiurrioaiie  of  that  pdur  from 

<te  4b rmdSc  Tr?  -escape  their  notice  one  must 
,j>asa  jttebMgt  th^t  very  rapid! V and 

ttlMtraeUd,  Tindi  thpni  random  sounds  pf  not 
the  jthsfct  complimentary  nature  will  great  his 
ear*,,  uulew,  propped  by  the  silver  tribute  in 
exchiiixiiji  far  their  ‘*bady  Ware*. 

\\  ' »\;\'y,  jY,  The  ftowen 

girls  are  inofv 
£M  umigble  wjmrh 

( ■ mens  of  this 

gemlei.  though 
iurt  .fid  so  y*v»( 
■j$£>  •>  2 ns  J»y.  frierni 

pTm^nf;  7 

-JyTj^ji£  arid  MghW** 

r.ti  • •.  k *;  e s I i ig  u ! ,y 

’ • v-^/-  ' nous  and  jncovi" 

p.istenl  cry  uhh 
cracked  and 
wwsk-wu  shrill  voices, 

<doiig  the  streets.  ;,'.**  Here  i$  pleasuje-v  indies, 
here/’  In  this  hua&nc*,  the  i;  ple;mare/‘  being 

in  1 heir  boskets 
ami  not  in  their 

•♦STr*.  Y’YY  : therefore  coor. 

cAvr.'Vs*  tont  myself 

with  picturing  & few  mv3y..  leaving  imagination 
(a  supply  tjbo  biinks.  To  perfect.  the  descrip'. 


lions.  it  would  hr  n<K‘*,**->TY  -to  give  the' sound? 

that  annooru'C  {hcR  v^6as  wares  anti  ocedjki* 

Rons,  .liui  w'ord^fHnt 

.few  Fmichxi&&^  :.y.\ . 

can  conipndiobfT;  afo 

not  always  to  hi1.  iii»*  J . .. 

dorstood  by  a friraitee', 

especially  ^hert-  .d&di  ^^'4. 

diseor^ani  tn«ik.M 

dbg  » 

ft/Ufitdoi)  Jew,  ; .<  vg?T 

h*  Tntd  :ufJ>U  ;4b:^J- , AA*! 
ito  ' r.wniitiuwlly,  \\i  ' , • - - 

> Nsoiu f‘vdidV> iot hes  1 ^ ;ri/:  ■ -. 

44  If  yojau 

-a*  tnnch  bttVcyr 
jd»  .p*piih<h  svduld 

nor  iiKk'  why  *'.  • 

;pr©sfur*o;-  -: ' v 

opeva?0H  tc  pfoduek  the  contractions  and  horri- 
bio  «foiinds  of  Paris  Ohr  o]d  rag  wouiutn,  (ho%t 


f^VIT- WOM4K 

un  bounty,  ia  a pemm  nf  coti^tjtieftrfe  br»d  re- 
^pretahdity,  compared  with  4htf  Ttsi  prof^eihn 
ift  the  chkim  that  of  the  u cidiihnbfofi- 

whosio  be^upattun  ns  lo  glean  ihe  garbagr*  rd  fhe 
^treeb.  dr  et  e^n  from  sudt  ft  I^giuiVtiig,  fuN 
tanes  som oumes  arise  1 hired  for  the  wiitter 
a fiite  opartme/n  of 
a daughter  of  a 
“ chiinuiicr/1  who  / 

Imd  liricdme  a mer  V 

diunt  of  mzv.ble-$t  . \ 

with  an  annual  iii- 

come  of  $8000,  ami 

Wrt.S  tin:-  OWIOT  «>:'  n . ;: 

tine  enuritry-.yfsii 

The  ‘'coco”  ro;».n.  :fl9kL 

' with  hi>  liq*fdt)ba  Vr:-:h:>v-r$y  " 

water  drink.  ir»  a fed  A/—''  . 

*toH  of  pagoda  • ' *.  / • 

«h  ;i|'4-kl . V hi U; '' • • V,e*W  .: .■  - ‘ ■ . '. i 

still  cries,  “ (Viol  wfej 

idaiiug  Mtin  bid.  . . •;>.: 

ding  dchaii.-f  to  ill-  • vV /| 

mwaiion  and  nmn*  ' ■ ■ Jii  fr^-- : ' 
nn\io»is  th.n.U.  Ihn'  • ; ;/ 

menr,  with  the  in-  • ’ ; 

ervusing  |ovC  of  M cu  • • .v/i  ) > )/rc 
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sweep  him  o il'  j flours  I tv  ilj  of  . I hose  place*  t he  dancing  W 

from  the  public  ;.j  gTaeofnl  u/ul  decorous  'while  jhfc  *SVrg/uf  Vtfte 
stage  The"' ra*  looks  ih  ; but  wUm  hia  hack  16  turned  or  hi* 
^udoA^'  or  |-  evV*  have  Assumed  a convenient  abRiiacnon,  fast, 
mender.  *<•  fas)  and  fa  riot)  & grows*  Pfe  dsnee,  till  in  the  ercite- 
disappearing — inicntabd  wivKy  pf‘ 
hulas  a ty  po  f ^ id  ■ ' ■ 

of  useful  irnhisf-  | 
tty  tij  worthy  af  ' 
being  perperu- 


musoles,  or  at  al> 
event*  gnffOOpttv 

^ I JPP ..  JML.  P '$0f$ 

t:  « ( r‘:  fi  | •'  ifccbfite  of  p*«t  j ihe  .^. trav^/i^e.t 

V % ! <*  ? f->lXlV'2^P^  JHicfcatviaqiiw'  (;  1*.  £; 

;-^PPPp '.ofthe  figeuetfcT  bad  beheld  i}\* 

*"  •’. ' the  grahiitottfc  |;w«  of  lutrtfi'w.  if? 

••••  • djramn  of  Tan-  this  art  ; hut  it  tVa> 

Man  life . There  are.  fillers  nU  leas  rjdhmlnus  i reserved  Tor  the 
aevti  tnhmte ly  ttwe demoralizing  (if  tlua  term  can  beautiful  a?jd  taste 


# ' f.  ''  itox  SRLl$Wr  [ : ; 

he  ajpiW  with  propriety  to  axiy  hoty1#*  mode 
liv^tihobd),  *]&%&.  f j&it*  iU>t  ofmi  without 
doing  injuutvoc  to  a eimspiciifjim  goutqe.  of 
ainu^me!U;tU:4f  I refer  to  thn  public 

M&,  ivnmnievicii>^ .^Mhibo^.  In  which  tfgu  sc  th$ 
we*hvrimcn  ottiilhghVh^ oeovo.  with  f heir  gaT 
Mt*.  w hjbokt 

“'  mi -hnlf-wny  through  . I:.r*tit — -■ xvhi$tf 
Paninati  nature  can  «i*ind  the  penance  of  fast  aral 
forbearance  from  the  dan<N?  sVlaitger;  gnvi  tho 
church  is  compelled  to  AhfU  its  cycs  ^t  tlJe  Jl^t 
and  Attest  no  ton  a uf  the  masked  ball*,  and  indulge 
their  more  humble  profeysor*  in  one  riighf 9 trip 
oTi  the  light  fantastic  ion.  The  %tiros  here  4re;. 

'*ori»ewh«i!  original, 

£jjt  ^ retrtai3tuhie  rafhijr] 


vLtoRI. 

would  speedily  degerjerate  into  a vulgar  and 
display. 


phaaiw  d»i«  Jhrjfe^l, 

B U!  i t<  e J | 

iri  ail  Ijtrt  btxp>T-| 

t?d  Tnrhch 
lion,  yjie  mii^,  if  j 
tf«  winfer,  slToll  ‘ 
iolo  the  Val»»nUpo  j 
or  Salb  f^sjapim,  f 
ot  *ilimrig  & v- 

mer  ftilo  ibo  Bal  ? 
Mobile,  Eanalegb,  f 
in  thu  Chateau  ties 


LC  tochsi^vikt. 

The  .word  Republic  ^t»qm)s  So  .jfTatefuliy  to 
^merifran  e?»r*,  ihip:  w?  are  apt  in  the  fir<*t  gfow 
of  our  vmfchus'msrn  Uf  mistake  the*  natni?  for  the 
reafity,  sad  give  France  credit  h r % dpmocriiiv 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OF 
AN  EXCITEMENT  SEEKER.* 
NUMBER  I. 

[“These  papers  are  on  no  account  to  be  published  till  at 
least  ten  years  after  my  death , and  m the  event  of  their 
being  printed  at  that  time , I expressly  enjom  my  Executors 
to  suppress  the  real  names  of  any  personages  whom , by 
oversight  or  inattention,  I may  have  mentioned  under  their 
ordinary  appellations , and  either  to  leave  blanks  where  the 
names  should  be,  or  to  substitute  fictitious  names,  as  they 
shall  think  fit  ” 

Note  dy  the  Editor.— The  above  injunction  has  been 
strictly  complied  with,  the  writer  of  these  papers  having 
died  on  the  16th  of  April  1841,  and  the  names  having  been 
all  altered  or  suppressed.  In  tlie  original  manuscript  no 
title  is  given  to  the  collection  or  to  any  separate  paper. 
But  the  whole  having  been  found  in  an  old  portfolio,  the 
Editor  has  taken  a title  from  thatcir  cumstance,  and  is 
also  solely  responsible  for  the  headings  given  to  the  sev- 
eral divisions.} 

INTRODUCTION. 

EVERY  man  is  more  or  less  mad  in  some  par- 
ticular : that  Lb  to  say,  every  man  has  some 
dominant  passion,  or  propensity,  which  resists 
the  control  of  reason,  and  is  more  powerful  than 
even  mere  will.  I believe  that,  traced  back  to 
its  original  cause,  this  passion,  or  propensity, 
would  be  found  to  arise  in  the  physical,  rather 
than  the  moral  constitution  of  the  man,  which  is 
the  only  way  that  I can  conceive  of  accounting 
for  impulses  which  so  strongly  domineer  over 
judgment,  and  even  over  feeling.  These  con- 
siderations induce  me  to  state  briefly  the  pecu- 
liarities of  constitution  in  which  I believe  origin- 
ated a propensity  which  many  medical  men  who 
have  attended  me  treated  as  morbid,  while  I re- 
main convinced  to  the  present  hour,  that  it  is  a 
part  of  my  nature,  a mere  characteristic  of  my 
individual  idiosyncracy.  In  my  comploxion — I 
use  the  word  in  its  original  sense — there  is  no- 
thing at  all  saturnine  or  melancholic ; neither 
any  thing  at  all  sanguineous  or  choleric.  By 
race,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  I am  of  a phleg- 
matic temperament.  My  ancestors  were  from 
the  north  of  Holland ; and  1 bear  about  me  many 
traces  of  Dutch  descent.  But  by  some  unfortu- 
nate crossing  of  the  breed,  in  ages  long  past,  the 
nervous  temperament— and  that  of  a highly  ex- 
citable kind — has  been  joined  with  the  phleg- 
matic ; and  thus,  two  opposite  natures,  as  it  were 
— still  in  direct  antagonism  to  each  other — have 
been  united  in  one  being,  producing  sensations, 
emotions,  and  impulses,  on  few  of  which  I can 
here  dwell.  At  times,  my  nerves  are  excited  to 
the  very  highest  pitch,  making  me  ready  to  thrill 
and  quiver  at  every  sound.  But  the  phlegmatic 
element  of  my  nature  enables  me  to  cover  en- 
tirely these  strange  internal  emotions  with  an 
external  vail  of  the  most  imperturbable  calmness 
and  indifference.  To  this  strange  amalgamation 
also,  and  to  it  alone,  I can  attribute  what  the 
physicians  have  called,  as  I have  said,  a morbid 
love  of  scenes  that  are  painful  and  terrifying  to 
other  men : a propensity  for  what  are  usually 
called  horrors.  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
There  is  in  my  nature  no  real  love — no,  not  even 
a liking  for  such  scenes.  I go  to  them  from  an 

♦ Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1653,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


impulse  not  to  be  resisted ; and  even  when  they 
are  being  enacted  before  my  eyes,  I feel  all  that 
is  terrible,  and  painful  in  them  as  acutely  as  any 
man,  and  have  often  been  ready  to  faint  from 
horror,  or  from  sympathy,  at  beholding  suffering 
which  I willingly  came  to  see.  After  all,  per- 
haps this  is  not  marvelous.  It  is  only  the  same 
feelings  which  take  so  many  men  to  witness  a 
tragedy,  carried  to  an  excess.  They  tell  you 
that  they  go  to  behold  a great  actor ; and  would 
have  you  believe  that  it  is  the  love  of  art,  the  ad- 
miration of  genius,  that  leads  them  to  the  stage, 
where  Lear  or  Othello  rages  and  suffers,  where 
Isabella  perishes,  or  Beividera  mourns — or  that 
they  enjoy  the  dreadful  passions  of  the  scene  be- 
cause they  know  them  to  be  fictitious.  Believe 
them  not.  They  go  to  see  man  suffer,  and  the 
mimic  woe  is  only  the  more  attractive,  the  nearer 
it  approaches  to  reality. 

Such  is  my  firm  conviction ; and  I feel  sure 
that  the  only  difference  between  myself  and  other 
men,  is,  that  my  peculiar  temperament  leads  me 
to  carry  a little  farther  than  they,  tho  feelings 
by  which  they  all  are  actuated. 

This  propensity  was  strong  in  me  from  zny 
very  childhood,  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  was  no 
inhumanity  in  it.  I was  always  willing,  anxious 
to  soothe,  to  alleviate,  to  relieve.  But  if  there 
was  inevitable  suffering,  I could  not  at  ail  resist 
the  impulse  to  be  present,  and  to  behold  it.  The 
spectacle,  indeed,  excited  me  very  differently  at 
different  times.  Sometimes,  when  the  phleg- 
matic element  was  the  most  powerful,  it  pro- 
duced nothing  but  calm,  dark,  melancholy  con- 
templation, or  curious  inquiring  thought.  At 
other  times,  it  would  excite  me  to  a pitch  terribly 
painful.  I have  felt  ready  to  die  for,  or  with 
the  sufferer ; but  yet  have  had  no  power  of  with- 
drawing from  the  scene.  During  a considerable 
portion  of  my  life,  as  a boy  at  school,  as  an 
articled  clerk  in  a lawyer's  office,  I had  few  op- 
portunities of  following  the  bent  of  my  inclina- 
tions, except  when,  accidentally,  some  terrible 
tale  was  told  to  the  schoolboy,  or  some  fearful 
incident  occurred  in  the  neighborhood,  or  when 
some  of  those  painful  phases  of  human  life, 
which  are  more  frequently  displayed  to  the  eye 
of  the  lawyer,  than  even  to  that  of  the  physician, 
or  the  pastor,  were  laid  open  in  the  dim  and 
dingy  chambers  of  the  great  man  under  whom  I 
| studied. 

In  after  life,  the  sudden,  and  unexpected  ac- 
cession to  fortune  and  station  opened  wider  op- 
portunities before  me ; and  I think  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  record  some  of  the  facts  which  have 
come  within  my  own  knowledge,  or  have  been 
received  by  mo  upon  good  authority,  before  I 
pass  from  this  world  to  another,  although  I have 
thought  it  best  to  suppress  many  scenes  of  which 
the  horror  was  too  intense  to  be  easily  conveyed, 
or  beneficial  if  it  could  be  communicated.  Al- 
though I have  reasoned  much  upon  what  I have 
seen  in  life,  I shall  not  attempt  to  reason  heTe ; 
what  I relate  is  intended  to  be  merely  suggest- 
ive, and  sometimes,  perhaps,  it  may  awaken  in- 
quiry, and  produce  reflection  serviceable  to  my 
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fellow  men ; bnt  it  must  be  by  the  operation  of 
their  own  mind,  not  of  mine. 

In  some  instances,  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing pages,  I shall  merely  relate  the  circumstances 
as  they  were  witnessed  by  myself.  In  others,  I 
•hall  be  obliged  to  use  a different  form,  and  state 
what  I have  to  relate,  ‘‘as  a tale  that  is  told.” 
Indeed,  this  must  be  the  case  where,  though  I 
may  have  been  personally  cognizant  of  some  of 
the  tacts,  the  greater  portion  thereof  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  by  information  from  others. 

Let  me,  in  the  first  place  however,  give  a glance 
at  some  passages  of  my  early  life. 


THB  DROWNED  BOY  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 

When  about  twelve  years  of  age,  after  receiv- 
ing very  careful  home  instruction,  I was  sent  to 
a large  private  school,  where  some  hundred  and 
thirty  boys  were  congregated,  varying  in  age 
from  nine  to  fifteen.  In  this  little  microcosm  ap- 
peared an  infinite  variety  of  character,  and  inti- 
macies commenced  which  were  destined  to  last 
through  life.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  friendships  were  formed,  or  even  cemented 
by  any  similarity  of  character,  or  of  pursuit. 
This  is  a common  mistake;  and  is  the  exact 
reverse  of  man's  real  course.  We  seek  those 
who  most  difTer  from  ourselves,  and  as  stones 
can  be  more  easily  united  together  where  cavities 
in  the  one  correspond  with  asperities  in  the 
other,  so  character  adapts  itself  to  character  by 
the  very  want  in  the  one  of  those  qualities  which 
are  prominent  in  the  other.  There  was  one  boy, 
however,  who  seemed  an  universal  object  of  love 
and  esteem  to  the  whole  school.  I shall  never 
forget  him.  He  was  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  remarkably  beautiful  in  person.  Tall, 
well  formed,  sinewy,  with  features  delicately  and 
classically  cut,  and  his  broad,  fair  forehead,  with 
the  curls  of  nut-brown  hair  waving  ever  grace- 
fully round  it,  was  shaped  like  that  of  a Greek 
states.  Gay,  active,  good-humored,  he  was  the 
leader  in  all  sports.  But  he  had  higher  qualities, 
too.  Brave  as  a lion,  and  seeming  to  fear  nothing 
but  self-reproach,  he  was  truth  itself ; and  the 
head  master  used  to  say  that  Denzil  Greaves 
would  always  sooner  accuse  himself  of  a fault 
than  another.  He  was  kind  hearted,  too,  the 
protector  of  all  the  little  boys  against  the  bully- 
ing and  teasing  of  their  elders  ; and  though,  pro- 
bably, neither  the  cleverest,  nor  the  most  studi- 
ous boy  in  the  school,  he  showed  no  lack  of 
ability,  or  application.  There  was  one  circum- 
stance connected  with  Denzil’s  fate  which  we 
did  not  think  much  of  at  the  time,  though  it 
might  have  interested  grown  men.  He  was, 
**the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a 
widow.”  Her  means  were  reported  to  be  very 
•mall ; but  her  whole  hopes  and  affections  cen- 
tred in  that  boy,  and  she  pinched  herself  in  every 
thing  to  give  to  him  the  highest  education  with- 
in her  reach. 

Denzil  took  particular  notice  of  me  when  first 
I appeared  in  the  0ehool,  and  seemed  to  think  it 
his  duty  to  protect  me,  as  I was  of  a somewhat 
timid  and  backward  disposition.  He  suffered  me, 


however,  without  interfering,  to  fight  my  first 
battle  with  a boy  about  my  own  age,  and  his  re- 
gard seemed  to  increase  when  he  found  that  my 
timidity  of  manner  had  nothing  to  do  with  want 
of  courage.  He  would  never  suffer  older  ov 
stronger  boys,  however,  to  maltreat  me ; often 
aided  me  in  my  lessons,  and  initiated  me  into  al) 
the  pastimes  of  the  school.  I had  learned  almost 
to  adore  him ; when  one  day  an  accident  hap- 
pened, which  separated  us  forever.  There  was 
a swimming-bath  attached  to  the  school,  and 
Denzil  was  a capital  swimmer.  But  forbidden 
fruit  is  always  sweeter  than  any  other ; and  we 
could  not  be  contented  with  more  narrow  limits 
than  those  of  the  river  Thames.  It  was  our 
custom,  whenever  we  could  evade  the  eyes  of  the 
masters,  to  skip  out  of  bounds,  as  we  called  it, 
and  bathe  in  the  river  Thames,  which  ran  hard 
by.  One  day,  I,  and  Denzil  Greaves,  and  two 
others,  got  over  the  palings  of  the  school-ground 
sneaked  quietly  down  a shady  lane,  bordered  by 
high  elms,  and  reached  the  river's  bank.  There 
we  stripped  off  our  clothes,  and  were  soon  sports 
mg  in  the  water.  It  was  a bright,  warm,  sum- 
mer morning;  the  Thames  sparkled  like  silver; 
the  water  at  that  place  clear  and  pure,  and  as  vre 
dashed  in,  and  gasped  with  the  first  plunge, 
nothing  seemed  promised  but  that  fresh  delight, 
unalloyed,  not  to  he  repented  of,  which  early 
youth  alone  can  taste.  Denzil  was  swimming 
some  distance  from  me,  and  playing  all  sorts  of 
wild  pranks  in  the  exuberance  of  his  glee.  Now, 
he  would  whirl  himself  round  and  round  like  a 
trundling  mop  ; now,  float  upon  his  back ; now, 
dive  out  of  sight,  and  strive  to  bring  up  a hand- 
ful of  earth  from  the  bottom.  I kept  nearer  ths 
shore,  having  only  lately  learned  the  art  in  which 
he  excelled,  and  being  often  obliged  to  take  laud 
and  rest.  My  eyes  often  turned,  however,  upon 
my  more  bold  and  skillful  companion,  with  a foal- 
ing less  of  envy  than  of  admiration.  Suddenly, 
as  I was  thus  looking  at  him,  he  took  a plunge 
under  the  surface,  rose  again  upright  in  die 
water,  and  uttered  a keen,  shrill  cry,  that  rings 
in  ray  ears  even  now  at  the  end  of  forty  years. 
The  next  instant  he  sank  below  the  surface 
with  a splashing  struggle.  His  were  not  the 
movements  of  a swimmer,  but  of  a drowning  boy, 
and  they  and  the  cry  told  us  at  once  what  hod 
happened. 

Our  shouts  for  help  rent  the  air ; and  an  old 
waterman,  who  was  standing  some  way  up  ths 
lane,  ran  down,  and  pushed  off  a wherry  from  o 
neighboring  landing.  My  eye,  however,  was 
fixed  upon  one  spot : that  where  Denzil  had 
sunk.  Suddenly  I saw  him  rise  some  way  fas- 
ther  down  the  river.  The  old  waterman  puUod 
vigorously  on  ; but  the  poor  boy  sank  again.  I 
thought  I heard  another  cry  as  he  went  down,  hot 
I am  not  very  sure.  The  next  time  he  rose  it 
was  but  for  an  instant.  I saw  the  dripping  curls 
of  his  hair,  and  his  broad,  fair  forehead — a shoul- 
der— an  arm — and  down  he  went  again.  The 
old  man  threw  off  his  coat  in  the  boat,  sad 
plunged  into  the  water.  He  was  very  near  the 
spot ; but  it  seemed  so  ago  before  ho  reappeared 
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again  after  he  had  dhred.  Then,  however,  we 
saw  that  he  had  in  part  succeeded,  and  we  fondly 
fancied  that  the  peril  and  the  pang  were  passed. 
He  brought  up  a human  form  with  him ; but, 
alas,  the  head  fell  back,  the  limbs  were  motion- 
less.  There  was  no  effort,  not  even  a convulsive 
struggle.  One  of  the  lads  had  swam  after  the 
boat,  and  caught  it  by  the  gunwale.  “ Here ! 
here  !’?  he  cried  to  the  old  waterman  ; “ here  is 
the  boat !”  but  the  old  man  silently  struck  to- 
ward the  shore,  reached  it,  and  laid  his  burden 
on  the  grass.  That  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I experienced  those  strange  and  mingled 
sensations  which  have  so  often  affected  me  since. 
I feared  to  go  up  and  look  at  the  pale,  inanimate 
object  lying  there.  I trembled,  I shook  in  every 
limb.  There  was  a sort  of  dead,  dull  horror  upon 
me,  impossible  to  describe ; and  yet  I felt  an 
impulse  irresistible  to  creep  closer  and  closer,  till 
I stood  almost  touching  the  ghastly  form  of  him 
I had  loved  so  well.  My  eyes  fixed  upon  bis 
face,  my  whole  thoughts,  my  very  spirit,  seemed 
chained  down  to  the  sight  before  me.  I seemed 
to  see  nothing,  to  hear  nothing,  to  know  nothing 
but  that.  That  the  old  waterman  spoke,  I per- 
ceived indistinctly : that  he  ran  away  in  haste, 
leaving  myself  and  the  other  two  standing  by ; 
but  I had  no  clear  perception  of  what  it  all  meant, 
even  after  a surgeon,  and  some  other  men,  had 
been  brought  down,  and  means  to  restore  anima- 
tion had  been  employed  in  vain.  I did  not  fully 
wake  to  a consciousness  of  what  was  passing 
around  me,  till  I found  myself  dressed  and  in  the 
school-room,  in  the  presence  of  the  roaster,  who 
with  a sad  and  sorrowful,  but  somewhat  stern 
countenance,  had  been  questioning  me  and  the 
rest  as  to  the  occurrences  of  the  morning.  I 
believe  I had  not  answered  at  all ; and  the  piti- 
able state  of  stupefaction  in  which  I was,  had 
apparently  created  an  impression  that  the  shock 
had  been  too  much  for  my  faculties.  I was  or- 
dered to  be  removed  to  a room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  near  the  school-room,  and  the  surgeon  was 
soon  after  sent  to  see  me.  He  spoke  to  me  kind- 
ly, though  gravely,  and  tried  to  soothe  me ; but 
by  this  time  I had  sufficiently  recovered  myself 
to  answer  him  collectedly,  and  he  reported  to  the 
master  that  I was  better.  Some  of  my  elder  com- 
rades were  permitted  to  come  and  visit  me  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  and  though  it  appeared 
that  they  had  been  forbidden  to  talk  to  me  of  the 
fetal  event  which  had  so  lately  occurred,  I learned 
from  them  that  the  body  of  poor  Denzil  Greaves 
had  been  carried  to  a room  just  above  that  which 
had  been  assigned  to  me,  and  that  his  mother  had 
been  sent  for  in  haste.  By  direction  of  the  sur- 
geon, I was  but  frugally  fed  during  the  day,  and 
at  nightfall  was  ordered  to  go  to  bed.  The  mas- 
ter, who  was  really  a kind,  good  man,  came  and 
visited  me  about  nine  o’clock  : sat  by  my  bed- 
aide:  felt  my  pulse:  put  his  hand  upon  my  brow ; 
and  spoke  to  me  in  an  encouraging,  though  not 
a cheerful  tone.  When  he  went  away,  I heard 
him  lock  the  door ; and  I was  left  in  darkness, 
r with  my  mind  full  of  terrible  images.  I seemed  to 
see  still  the  powerless  form  and  meaningless  face 


of  poor  Denzil  Greaves,  as  he  lay  upon  the  green 
grass.  Meaningless,  did  I say  1 Oh,  no ; that 
face  was  full  of  fearful  meaning  to  me.  It  had 
told  my  heart  the  first  tale  of  death  it  had  ever 
received : it  had  awakened  within  me  the  first 
thoughts  of  the  grave. 

I lay  and  pondered:  sleep  I could  not — the 
knowledge  of  death  so  near  me  banished  sleep. 
It  was  then  that  a strange  longing — a sort  of 
earnest  thirst  to  see  again  the  sight  which  had 
struck  such  terror  in  me,  gradually  crept  over 
my  heart.  Every  moment,  as  I thought,  it  be- 
came stronger  and  stronger.  It  was  an  impulse 
not  to  be  resisted ; but  yet,  how  could  it  be  grati- 
fied ? The  door  was  locked ; and  even  had  it 
been  open,  I should  most  like  meet  some  one  who 
would  stop  me.  I heard  sounds  about  the  house 
— many  sounds.  They  traversed  the  passages. 
Sounds  from  the  staircase  were  heard — even  from 
the  room  above  me.  They  were  preparing  him 
for  the  grave,  I thought;  and  my  mind  dwelt 
upon  all  the  ghastly  images  of  shrouds,  and  cof- 
fins, and  screws,  which  I had  heard  of.  They 
would  put  him  in  the  grave  before  I saw  him, 
and  he  would  moulder  away  into  a mass  of  cor- 
ruption, with  the  earthworm  and  the  mole  pierc- 
ing through  him  in  their  dark  diggings. 

I got  out  of  bed,  hardly  knowing  what  I in- 
tended to  do.  I approached  the  window,  and 
opened  it  quietly.  I believe  my  principal  object 
was  to  obtain  air ; for  I felt  as  if  I should  be 
suffocated.  But  when  I looked  out,  I saw  that 
the  height  from  the  ground  was  quite  inconsider- 
able. I knew  that  the  window  of  the  chamber 
above  was  low,  and  it  suddenly  flashed  through 
my  mind  that  I might  contrive  to  make  my  way 
from  the  outside  to  the  chamber  of  death.  I was 
about  to  attempt  it  at  once.  But  then  I heard 
steps  again  : the  moon  shone  very  brightly,  and 
I feared  that  I should  be  discovered.  For  nearly 
an  hour  I stood  at  the  window,  shivering,  more 
from  agitation  than  from  cold  ; and  I can  not 
even  recall  all  the  gloomy  thoughts  and  imagin- 
ations which  wandered  through  my  brain  during 
that  time.  Gradually,  however,  every  thing  be- 
came still  and  quiet.  The  impulse  was  as  strong 
as  ever — nay  stronger.  It  overpowered  every 
other  sensation,  and  I speedily  began  my  work. 
I put  out,  first,  a chair,  the  back  of  which  reached 
to  the  aill  when  I had  set  it  down.  Then  I got 
out  the  little  table,  and  put  the  one  upon  the 
other.  I contrived  to  fix  them  tolerably  firm,  and 
going  a little  back  from  the  house,  I looked  up 
at  the  window  above.  I saw  that  I could  reach 
it.  and  that  it  was  open  ; but  at  the  same  time  I 
saw  that  there  was  a light  burning  within.  This 
alarmed  me.  I thought  there  might  be  someone 
watching  by  the  dead.  But  still,  I stood  out 
there  in  the  cool  air,  clad  only  in  my  night- 
clothes, gazing  up  at  that  window.  AH  other 
lights  were  extinguished  in  the  house.  It  was 
one  great  dark  mass,  with  that  eye  of  brightness 
in  the  middle  of  it.  I soon  persuaded  myself 
that  there  could  be  no  one  there.  Had  there 
been,  I thought,  they  must  have  heard  me  put 
out  the  table  and  the  chair.  There  was  a wall. 
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however,  at  a little  distance,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  garden,  and  to  make  all  sure  I clambered 
upon  the  top,  and  gazed  into  the  room.  I could 
see  a considerable  portion  of  the  interior.  There 
was  a lamp  standing  on  a table  ; a colored  print 
of  a shepherd  and  shepherdess,  framed,  and 
hanging  against  the  chimney  ; a little  bed,  with 
the  white  dimity  curtains  closely  drawn ; but  no 
fiving  soul  was  in  the  room  that  I could  see.  The 
only  thing  life-like  there  was  the  flame  of  the 
lamp. 

Creeping  back  toward  the  room  from  which  I 
had  escaped,  I readjusted  the  table  and  the  chair 
more  conveniently,  and  climbed  up.  My  eyes 
rose  above  the  sill  of  the  open  window,  and  I 
could  now  see  distinctly  the  whole  room,  except 
that  part  of  the  opposite  side  which  was  hidden 
by  the  curtained  bed.  There  was  no  one  to  be 
seen,  and  all  was  silent.  An  indescribable  feel- 
ing of  terror  seized  me,  however,  and  I trembled 
as  in  an  ague  fit.  I felt  a dread  of  the  dark, 
solemn  sight— -of  being  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead,  alone.  But  yet,  I could  not  resist  the  de- 
sire which  had  carried  me  so  far ; and  with  chat- 
tering teeth  and  shuddering  limbs,  I put  my  arms 
over  the  window  sill  and  swung  myself  into  the 
room.  All  was  still,  and  I felt  the  awe  of  the 
silence  deeply.  It  was  a long  time  before  I could 
approach  the  bed — longer  still  before  I could  draw 
back  the  curtain.  Twice  I stretched  forth  my 
hand,  and  drew  it  suddenly  back  again.  But,  at 
length,  standing  somewhat  sideways,  and  looking 
toward  the  spot  where  I knew  the  pillow  must 
be,  I pushed  the  curtain  a little  aside,  and  peeped 
through  the  narrow  aperture. 

He  was  there ; lying  before  me  like  a waxen 
image  : the  body  simply  covered  with  a sheet, 
the  upper  part  of  which  seemed  to  have  been 
hastily  drawn  back  from  the  face.  The  hair  was 
dry  now,  and  curling,  as  in  life,  round  the  fair 
brow.  The  eyes  were  closed,  and  not  a particle 
of  color  brightened  the  almost  transparent  mar- 
ble of  the  cheek.  Oh,  death  is  very  awful,  when 
it  is  first  seen.  People  compare  it  to  sleep — 
vain,  vain ! It  has  nothing  Gke  sleep  in  it.  It 
is  death,  and  only  death. 

Suddenly,  I pulled  the  curtain  completely 
back,  and  the  full  light  of  the  lamp  streamed  in. 
But  who  can  tell  my  sensations  when  I beheld 
another  figure  there  ! It  was  that  of  a woman, 
kneeling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  with 
the  hand  of  the  dead  boy  in  hers,  and  her  face 
buried  in  the  sheet  that  covered  him.  The  sight 
seemed  to  benumb  me.  I stirred  not.  I held  my 
breath,  and  stood  gazing  at  her  in  silence  and 
awe.  She  was  dressed  somewhat  gayly,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  day.  Her  head  was  bare, 
and  her  hair,  very  slightly  struck  with  gray,  was 
of  the  same  color  as  poor  Denzil’s.  It  fell  in 
rich  ringlets  on  the  bed.  The  hand  that  held  his 
was  delicate,  and  small,  and  beautifully  fair — too 
fair — white  as  his  own — and  his  own  was  dead. 
All  three  were  still  enough.  But  as  I gazed  on 
her,  I thought  it  strange  that  she  moved  not — 
that  she  seemed  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
any  living  being.  I looked  at  her  earnestly. 


There  was  not  the  slightest  motion  to  be  per- 
ceived. The  breast  heaved  not  with  the  breath 
of  life  : no  quivering  of  the  hand  told  of  living 
agonies  within.  It  was  only  the  wind  from  the 
window  which  stirred  one  of  the  ringlets  of  her 
hair.  With  shuddering  awe,  I stretched  my  hand 
across  the  bed,  and  laid  it  upon  hers.  It  was  as 
cold,  and  well-nigh  as  stiff  as  that  of  her  son. 
The  mother  had  come  to  behold  her  dead  boy 
once  more : the  last  of  a long  list  of  agonies  was 
upon  her : she  had  witnessed  the  extinction  of 
her  last  hope : she  had  knelt  by  the  dead  body 
of  her  only  solace ; the  lamp  had  been  broken — 
and  the  light  gone  out ! 

I saw  that  she  was  dead ; and  no  words  can 
give  any  idea  of  the  sensations  of  the  living  boy, 
as  he  stood  by  his  dead  companion,  and  that 
companion's  mother.  There  was  a pause  of  fear 
and  anguish — and  I rushed  wildly  from  the  room 
to  call  for  help.  Ere  I reached  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  my  brain  seemed  to  whirl,  and  I fell ; 
and  when  I woke  to  consciousness,  I found  my- 
self on  a sick  bed  in  my  father's  house. 

Thus  the  first  epoch  of  my  life  was  marked  by 
a tragical  scene,  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  doubt- 
less it  had  a strong  effect  upon  my  mind.  A sort 
of  gloomy  sadness  took  possession  of  me,  which 
lasted  several  months,  and  it  was  judged  that  a 
change  of  air  and  scene  would  be  better  for  me. 
My  grandfather  had  a beautiful  country-house 
some  three  miles  from  the  city  of  London— one 
of  those  charming  suburban  residences,  sur- 
rounded by  lawns,  and  shrubberies,  and  green- 
houses, which  afford  such  a delightful  retreat 
from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the  city.  He  had 
another  country-house  in  Staffordshire ; but  he 
was  near  London  at  the  time,  and  to  his  dwelling 
I was  sent,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  my  mind 
from  the  heavy  memories  that  pressed  it  down. 
As  it  happened,  my  residence  there  was  des- 
tined to  furnish  an  incident  which  gave  a fresh 
direction  to  my  thoughts,  and  mingled  a new 
element — may  I say,  in  my  nature — productive 
sometimes  of  pain,  sometimes  of  pleasure, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  life. 


A TRUE  GHOST  STORY. 

Amoxq  the  domestic  servants  of  my  grand- 
father was  a lad  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  brought  by  the  family  out  of  Staf- 
fordshire. One  of  the  tasks  of  Henry  was,  as 
night  came  on,  to  close  the  shutters  of  the  large 
French  windows,  which  descended  almost  to  the 
grass  of  the  lawn.  He  was  a gay,  light,  cheer- 
ful lad,  and  had,  I have  heard  (though  I never 
saw  her),  a remarkably  beautiful  sister  in  Staf- 
fordshire, of  whom  he  was  doatingly  fond.  One 
evening,  while  my  grandfather  was  sitting  in  the 
library,  I stood  at  the  garden  door  of  the  house, 
watching  the  last  tints  of  day  depart  from  the 
sky,  and  a planet  appear,  and  shine  like  an  an- 
gelic lamp,  before  the  coming  of  the  queen-like 
moon.  Every  thing  was  calm  and  peaceful — I 
might  say  even  cheerful ; for  the  rich,  round  note 
of  the  blackbird  was  pouring  from  beneath  the 
holGes  and  the  laurels,  and  a thrush  upon  a tall 
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tree,  was  seen  fixing  his  dark  bright  eyes  upon 
the  fading  west,  and  warbling  sweetly. 

Henry,  the  footboy,  was  seen  shutting  the 
doors  of  tbe  drawing-room  on  the  right,  and 
Whistling,  as  if  in  rivalry  of  the  birds.  He 
passed  before  me  when  that  was  done,  to  dose 
the  windows  of  the  dining-room  on  the  left,  and 
seemed  perfectly  cheerful  and  happy.  By  this 
time  twilight  was  advancing  rapidly,  and  I Was 
thinking  of  returning  into  the  house — for  having 
been  ill,  I was  very  sensible  of  the  evening  air 
— when  suddenly  the  lad  rushed  up  toward  the 
door,  and  was  passing  in,  with  a face  as  pale  as 
death,  and  his  eyes  full  of  terror.  I caught  him 
by  the  arm,  however,  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  when  he  replied,  hurriedly,  and  strug- 
gling to  get  away,  “ I have  seen  my  sister — I 
have  seen  my  sister !”  His  alarm  and  agitation 
were  evidently  dreadful : the  door  of  the  library 
was  near ; and  still  holding  him  by  the  arm,  I 
dragged  him  into  the  presence  of  my  grand- 
father, saying,  “ Henry  says  he  has  seen  his 
sister,  sir.” 

My  grandfather  was  a very  grave,  and  some- 
what sharp-tempered  man,  though  kindly  at 
heart.  But  he  was  not  a little  skeptical,  even 
upon  points  far  removed  from  the  domain  of  su- 
perstition ; and  looking  up,  he  said,  “ What  does 
the  fool  mean  1 His  sister  can  not  have  come 
to  London.” 

. “ If  it  was  not  she,  it  was  her  spirit,”  replied 
the  lad.  “I  saw  her,  sir,  as  plainly  as  I see 
yon.  Her  night-dress  seemed  almost  to  brush 
against  me.” 

“ So  she  was  in  her  night-dress,  was  she!” 
said  my  grandfather,  his  lip  curling  with  a slight 
sneer.  44  Boy,  you  have  been  exciting  your  im- 
agination with  ghost  stories.” 

11  No,  I have  not,  sir,”  answered  the  poor  lad ; 
44  and  was  thinking  of  nothing  less,  when  she 
came  suddenly  by  me,  with  her  pretty  face  all 
oovered  with  blotches.” 

My  grandfather  mused.  “Did  she  speak  1” 
he  said,  at  length. 

44  Not  a word,  sir,”  answered  the  boy.  44  How 
could  she  speak  1 I am  sure  she  is  dead.” 

44  If  she  were  dead,  she  could  speak  as  well  as 
move,”  replied  my  grandfather.  44  But  don’t  be 
a fool,  Henry.  Y our  sister  is  a fine  healthy  girl : 
no  fear  of  her  being  dead.  Most  likely  when 
last  she  WTOte,  she  told  you  she  was  a little 
unwell,  or  else  you  have  not  heard  from  her  for 
a longer  time  than  usual ; and,  being  an  affec- 
tionate sort  of  ass,  yon  have  grown  foolishly 
anxious  about  her.” 

44 1 had  a letter  from  her  & fortnight  ago,  sir,” 
said  the  lad  humbly ; 44  and  then  she  was  quite 
well,  and  in  fine  spirits ; for  she  was  going  to  be 
married  very  soon  to  Wilkinson,  the  blacksmith. 
But,  poor  thing,  she  will  never  many  him ; for, 
begging  your  honor's  pardon,  I am  sure  she  is 
dead.” 

44  Pooh,  pooh,”  said  my  grandfather*  44  Take 
him  into  the  dining-room,  Willy,  and  give  him 
a bumper  of  old  Port.  Something  has  put  him 
out  of  spirits.” 


I did  as  I was  directed;  but  nothing  could 
raise  the  spirits  of  poor  Henry.  My  grandfather 
made  light  of  the  whole  business,  and  read  me 
a long  lecture  upon  superstition  that  very  even- 
ing. But  he  wrote — for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  lad’s  mind,  I believe — to  his  steward  in  Staf- 
fordshire, demanding  news  of  Henry’s  sister. 
Ere  that  letter  could  receive  an  answer,  intelli- 
gence arrived  of  the  poor  girl's  death,  on  the 
very  evening  when  Henry  fancied  he  had  seen 
her,  and  about  half  an  hour  before.  I ventured 
to  remark  the  singular  coincidence  to  my  grand- 
father, and  thought  he  winced  a little ; but  ht 
only  said,  with  that  dry  rammer  which  skeptical 
people  always  assume,  when  they  meet  with  any 
thing  that  puzzles  them,  44  If  there  be  any  thing 
more  than  mere  accident  in  the  coincidence, 
Willy,  we  may  draw  important  conclusions  from 
the  premises,  in  regard  to  the  speed  of  a spec- 
tre’s locomotion.  You  see,  we  have  just  as 
much  reason  to  infer  that  it  takes  half  an  hour 
for  a ghost  to  travel  to  London  out  of  Stafford- 
shire, as  that  she  traveled  at  all,  to  warn  her 
brother  of  her  death.  It  is  a very  short  time 
for  the  journey,  certainly ; but  ghosts  do  not  use 
slow  post-chaises.” 

1 was  afraid  to  reply ; and  the  subject  drop- 
ped. But  it  was  one  upon  which  I pondered 
long,  and  drew  my  own  conclusions : nor  have 
they  ever  been  shaken.  Many  things  are  called 
superstition  which  are  not  really  so.  To  use  a 
paradox,  to  explain  a paradox,  let  me  observe  : we 
reason  analogically  between  things  which  have 
no  analogies,  and,  of  course,  our  reasonings  are 
false.  The  human  intellect  is  limited  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  objects  within  the  scope  of  our  senses*. 
What  is  beyond  those,  is  matter  of  revelation ; 
and  yet  we  argue  of  the  immaterial  from  the 
material,  shutting  out  the  light  afforded  us  with 
a child’s  house  of  cards.  One  positive  fact  re- 
vealed, regarding  the  soul’s  destiny,  a future 
state,  a world  beyond  the  sight,  is  worth  to  me 
all  the  arguments  in  the  world. 

I did  not  reason  much  upon  the  event  that 
had  occurred,  it  is  true.  I was  too  young.  But 
I became  convinced,  not  only  that  such  beings 
do  exist,  as  disembodied  spirits,  but  that  they 
walk  the  earth,  and  fill  the  air  beside  us  ; and 
that,  occasionally,  by  somo  means — probably  by 
no  exercise  of  the  usual  corporeal  faculties— by 
no  impression  on  the  retina,  by  no  vibration  of 
the  tympanum — their  presence  is  made  known 
to  us ; and  that  by  other  senses,  than  those  of 
the  clay,  we  hear  or  see  them  as  distinctly  as 
with  the  eye  or  ear.  I say,  I became  convinced 
of  this.  But  yet  it  had  no  detrimental  effect 
upon  my  mind.  It  filled  me  with  no  apprehen- 
sions : it  produced  no  terrors.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  to  familiarize  my  thoughts  with  things 
strange  and  dreadful  to  others.  In  the  darkest 
night,  in  the  most  lonely  place,  I never  feared 
to  see  a spirit,  or  to  use  our  good  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  word,  a ghost.  On  the  contrary,  I rather 
longed  for  it,  and  would  have  given  much  to 
have  held  some  communion  with  several  of  those 
who  had  left  me  upon  the  earth;  my  mother 
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and  my  friend  especially.  I remember,  too,  that 
m (he  course  of  that  same  year,  my  mind,  led 
by  the  events  which  had  occurred,  dwelt  upon, 
brooded  over,  considerations  which  present 
themselves  seldom  to  the  mind  of  one  so  young. 
I speculated,  curiously,  as  to  how  long  sensa- 
tion, consciousness,  lingered  in  the  corporeal 
frame  after  actual  life  had  departed.  I asked 
myself,  Can  the  dead  feel? — Can  they  heart — 
Do  they  know1 — Are  they  conscious  of  what  is 
passing  around  them 1 And  this  gave  rise  to  a 
curious  experiment  which  I afterward  practiced, 
and  which  shall  be  told  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  I obtained  a good  deal  of 
fight  upon  this  curious  subject  of  contemplation, 
from  accidental  circumstances.  My  grandfather, 
as  I have  said,  was  of  a somewhat  skeptical  turn 
of  mind — nay  more,  his  reason  was  of  a very 
speculative  character.  He  was  fond  of  every 
tort  of  discussion,  and  peculiarly  so,  of  collect- 
ing facts  which  might  form  the  basis  of  argu- 
ments. No  reverence  ever  stopped  him.  No 
awe  of  any  being,  or  any  theme  ever  stood  in 
his  way.  He  used  to  say,  “ Every  thing  may 
be  true : every  thing  may  be  false.  Let  us  al- 
ways inquire  which  it  is,  and  keep  our  minds 
open  to  conviction.'*  As  a somewhat  thought- 
fill  boy,  while  residing  at  his  house,  I always 
dined  with  himself;  and  during  the  four  or  five 

months  which  I spent  at  F in  a somewhat 

delicate  state  of  health,  I heard  two  little  narra- 
tives from  men  of  the  most  different  characters, 
both  tending  to  elucidate  the  very  subject  with 
which  my  mind  was  so  busily  occupied.  On 
one  occasion  my  grandfather,  in  the  morning, 
informed  me  that  a very  dear  friend,  and  indeed, 
a relation  of  my  mother's,  was  to  spend  a few 
days  at  the  house.  I had  often  heard  his  name 
before,  and  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  best,  the 
most  amiable,  the  most  self-devoted  of  men.  He 
was  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  residing  usually 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  employed  his  ample 
private  means  in  works  of  charity  and  benefi- 
cence. I had  heard  my  mother  speak  of  him 
before  her  death,  and  I looked  eagerly  forward 
to  the  hour  of  his  coming. 

At  length  the  Reverend  John  H — was  an- 
nounced, and  a man  of  about  forty-five  years 
of  age,  dressed  with  peculiar  neatness,  but  en- 
tirely in  black,  was  ushered  in.  At  first,  I was 
very  much  disappointed  with  his  appearance  ; 
for  he  had  no  form  or  comeliness  to  recom- 
mend him.  He  was  a slightly  made  man,  with 
jet-black  hair,  without  one  good  feature  in  his 
face,  except  the  eyes,  and  had  a somewhat  sat- 
urnine complexion.  His  air  had  something  pe- 
culiarly calm  and  tranquil  in  it,  without  any 
stiffness,  without  any  affectation  of  dignity  ; hut 
a still,  grave  ease,  which  implied  more  than  I 
perceived  at  the  time.  When  he  smiled,  how- 
ever— and  he  did  so  the  moment  I was  presented 
to  him — his  face  was  lighted  up  with  the  sweet- 
est expression  of  benevolence  I ever  beheld. 
There  were  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  at 
dinner  that  day,  and  the  conversation  turned 
upon  a multitude  of  subjects : Mr,  H — holding 


his  part  well,  and  easily,  on  every  topic  that 
was  discussed.  I could  see  my  grandfather's 
eyes  turned  frequently  to  his  face,  as  if  remark- 
ing something  peculiar  there ; but  after  dinner 
the  motive  came  out.  “ Why,  John,  ho  said, 
41  you  seem  in  very  good  health,  and  yet,  when 
first  you  came  into  the  room,  I thought  you  must 
be  ill.  I recollect  you  quite  a ruddy  young  man ; 
and  now — ” 

44  You  would  say  I am  as  yellow  as  a guinea," 
replied  Mr.  H — , with  a smile. 

“ No,  no — not  exactly  that,"  answered  my 
grandfather  ; 44  but  your  face  has  lost  all  color, 
and  got  a sort  of  leaden  look." 

44  That  is  owing  to  the  fever  I had,  some  four 
years  ago,"  replied  the  reverend  gentleman, 
44  and  of  which  I died,  if  ever  man  really  died 
and  came  to  life  again,  on  this  side  of  the  grave.* 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke ; and  every  one  present, 
expressing  an  anxiety  for  some  explanation  of 
what  he  meant,  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
strange  event  that  had  occurred  to  him,  which  I 
shall  endeavor  to  render  almost  in  his  own  words, 
only  remarking,  that  he  is  still  living,  and  can 
probably  give  farther  details,  if  my  executors 
think  it  worth  while  to  ask  for  them. 


THE  FEELINGS  OF  THE  DEAD. 

44 1 ix  the  winter  of  18 — ,"  said  Mr.  H. — , 44  there 
was  a great  deal  of  typhus  fever  in  Edinburgh. 
It  was  a gloomy,  sad  winter,  changing  frequently 
from  hard  frost  to  warm,  rainy  oppressive 
weather ; and  never  did  my  native  city  better  de- 
serve the  name  of  Auld  Reekie  than  during  nearly 
four  months  of  that  year.  The  high  winds,  to 
which  we  are  generally  subjected  in  winter,  seem- 
ed to  have  ceased  altogether  : the  smoke,  instead 
of  rising,  beat  down  upon  the  city  ; and  notwith- 
standing its  elevated  situation,  and  fine  mount- 
ain air,  the  streets  and  houses  were  so  murky 
dark,  that  there  was  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  short,  dim  day,  and  the  long  and  early 
night.  A sort  of  oppression  fell  upon  all  men's 
spirits,  which  was  increased  by  the  floating  ru- 
mors of  the  awful  ravages  of  disease  in  the 
town,  brought  home  to  us,  every  now  and  then, 
by  the  death  of  an  acquaintance,  a friend  or  a 
relation.  Gradually,  the  fever  increased  in  vir- 
ulence, and  extended  far  and  wide,  till  it  became 
almost  a pestilence.  It  confined  itself  to  no  class, 
or  age.  Judges,  lawyers,  physicians,  were  smit- 
ten, as  well  as  the  humbler  classes  : old  and 
young  alike  fell  before  it.  Many  good  men  in 
the  ministry  were  taken  away.  It  assumed  the 
the  worst  form  of  all,  however,  in  the  prisons  of 
the  city,  and  the  account  of  its  ravages  within 
their  walls  was  tremendous.  As  the  minister  of 

the Kirk,  I was  not  absolutely  called  upon 

to  attend  the  prisoners ; but  I heard  that  two  of 
my  brethren  had  died,  in  consequence  of  their 
zealous  care  of  the  poor  souls  within  those 
heavy  walls.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  a suffi- 
cient number  of  the  clergy  could  be  found  to  at- 
tend to  their  spiritual  wants,  and  I volunteered 
to  visit  the  prisons,  daily,  myself.  For  nearly  a 
fortnight,  I continued  in  the  performance  of  the 
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functions  I had  undertaken,  without  suffering  in 
the  least — except  mentally,  from  witnessing  the 
sufferings  of  others.  But  one  Saturday  night, 
as  I returned  home  through  the  very  gloomy 
streets,  I felt  a lassitude  upon  me,  an  utter  pros- 
tration of  strength,  which  forced  me  to  stop 
twice,  in  order  to  rest,  before  I reached  my  own 
door.  1 attributed  it  to  excessive  fatigue  ; for 
I was  without  the  slightest  apprehension,  and 
never  at  all  looked  forward  to  the  coming  ca- 
lamity. When  I reached  home,  I could  not  eat : 
my  appetite  was  gone.  But  that  I attributed 
also  to  fatigue,  and  I went  quietly  to  bed.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  however,  intense  pain  in  the  back, 
and  in  the  forehead  succeeded ; a burning  heat 
spread  all  over  me : my  tongue  became  parched, 
and  dry : my  mind  wandered  slightly ; and  in- 
stead of  rising  to  preach,  as  I intended,  I was 
obliged  to  lie  still,  and  send  for  a physician  with 
the  first  ray  of  the  morning  light.  His  visit  is 
the  last  thing  I recollect  for  several  days.  I re- 
member his  ordering  all  the  windows  to  be  open- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  day,  and 
causing  saucers,  filled  with  some  disinfecting 
fluid,  to  be  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room, 
in  order  to  guard  my  wife  and  children  against 
the  infection.  I then,  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
covered that  I had  caught  the  fever.  I remem- 
ber little  more — for  violent  delirium  set  in  soon 
— till  suddenly,  after  a lapse  of  several  days,  I 
regained  my  consciousness,  and  with  it  a convic- 
tion that  I was  dying.  My  wife  was  kneeling, 
weeping,  by  my  bedside  : two  physicians  and  a 
nurse  were  present ; and  it  was  strange  after  the 
dull  state  of  perfect  insensibility  in  which  I had 
lain  during  the  last  twenty  four  hours,  how  com- 
pletely all  my  senses  had  returned,  how  keen 
were  all  my  perceptions,  how  perfect  my  powers 
of  thought  and  reason.  In  my  very  healthiest 
days,  I never  remember  to  have  had  so  complete 
command  of  all  my  mental  faculties,  as  at  that 
moment.  But  I was  reduced  to  infant  weak- 
ness ; and  there  was  a sensation  of  sinking  faint- 
ness, not  confined  to  any  one  part,  or  organ, 
but  spreading  over  my  whole  frame,  which  plain- 
ly announced  to  me  that  the  great  event  was 
coming.  They  gave  me  some  brandy  in  tea-spoon- 
fuls ; but  it  had  no  other  effect  than  to  enable 
me  to  utter  a few  words  of  affection  and  conso- 
lation to  my  wife  ; and  then  the  power  of  speech 
departed  altogether.  The  sensation  that  suc- 
ceeded, I can  not  describe.  Few  have  felt  it. 
But  I have  conversed  with  one  or  two  who  have 
experienced  the  same,  and  I never  found  one 
who  either  by  a figure,  or  by  direct  language, 
could  convey  any  notion  of  it.  The  utmost  I 
can  say,  is,  that  it  was  a feeling  of  extinction. 
Fainting  is  very  different.  This  was  dying ; j 
and  a single  moment  of  perfect  unconsciousness 
succeeded. 

44  Every  one  believed  me  dead.  My  eyes  were 
closed,  and  weights  put  upon  them.  The  lower 
jaw,  which  remained  dropped,  was  bound  up 
with  a black  ribbon.  My  wife  was  hurried  from 
the  room,  sobbing  sadly  ; and  there  I lay,  mo- 
tionless, voiceless,  sightless ; growing  colder, 


and  more  cold,  my  limbs  benumbed,  my  heart 
without  pulsation,  dead,  all  but  in  spirit,  and 
with  but  one  corporeal  faculty  in  its  original 
acuteness.  Not  only  did  my  hearing  remain 
perfect  and  entire,  but  it  seemed  to  be  quicken- 
ed, and  rendered  ten  times  more  sensitive  than 
ever.  I couhl  hear  sounds  in  the  house,  at  a 
distance  from  my  chamber,  Which  had  never 
reached  me  there  before.  The  convulsive  sob- 
bing of  my  wife  in  a distant  room : the  murmur- 
ed conversation  of  the  physicians  in  a chamber 
below : the  little  feet  of  my  children  treading 
with  timid  steps  as  they  passed  the  chamber  of 
death  ; and  the  voice  of  the  nurse  saying,  “ Hush, 
my  dear,  hush,”  as  the  eldest  wept  aloud  in  as- 
cending the  stairs. 

“ There  was  an  old  woman  left  with  a light,  to 
watch  with  the  dead  body,  and  I can  not  tell  you 
how  painful  to  me  was  her  moving  about  the 
room,  her  muttering  to  herself,  and  her  heavy 
snoring  when  she  fell  asleep.  But  more  terri- 
ble anguish  was  in  store.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  undertaker  came  to  measure  me  for 
my  coffin.  Although,  as  I have  said,  I was  all 
benumbed,  yet  I had  a faint  remnant  of  feeling, 
which  made  me  know  when  any  thing  touched 
me,  and  a consciousness  as  perfect  as  in  the 
highest  days  of  health.  You  can  fancy,  better 
than  I can  tell,  what  I endured,  as  I felt  the 
man's  measure  run  over  iny  body  to  take  the  pre- 
cise size  for  the  awful  receptacle  that  was  to  carry 
me  ato  the  grave.  Then  came  the  discussion  of 
half  an  hour  between  him  and  the  old  crone  in 
the  chamber,  in  regard  to  black  gloves  and  hat- 
bands. I am  really  ashamed  of  myself  when  I 
remember  the  sensations  I experienced.  I never 
felt  so  unchristian  in  my  life,  as  I did  then,  when 
lying,  to  all  appearance,  dead  ; and  the  worst  of 
it  all  was,  I could  not  master  those  sensations. 
Will  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  even  when  con- 
sciousness remained  entire.  After  that,  what  I 
most  distinctly  remember,  was  a long,  dull  blank. 
I fancy  the  room  was  left  vacant,  for  I had  no 
perceptions.  The  spirit  was  left  to  itself.  Its 
only  remaining  organ  of  communication  with  the 
material  world  had  nothing  to  act  upon,  and 
thought  was  all  in  all.  But  thought  was  in- 
tensely terrible.  True,  thought  was  concen- 
trated altogether  upon  one  subject.  Every  man 
lias  much  to  repent  of.  Every  man  who  be- 
lieves, has  much  to  hope  and  to  fear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  another  world.  But  repentance,  hope, 
fear — I tell  you  the  plain  truth — another  workl 
itself,  never  came  into  my  mind.  They  seemed 
to  have  died  away  from  memory,  with  that  ex- 
tinction of  will  of  which  I have  spoken.  All  I 
thought  of  then,  was,  that  I was  lying  there 
living,  and  was  about  to  be  buried  with  the  dead. 
It  was  like  one  of  those  terrible  dreams  in  which 
we  seem  grasped  by  some  monster,  or  some 
assassin,  and  struggle  to  shriek  or  to  resist,  but 
havencither  power  to  utter  a sound  nor  to  move 
a limb. 

“ I will  not  dwell  much  upon  the  farther  partic- 
ulars. The  coffin  was  brought  into  the  room  ; I 
was  dressed  in  my  grave-clothes : I was  moved 
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into  that  narrow  bod,  stiff,  and  rigid  as  a stone, 
with  agony  of  mind,  which  I thought  must  have 
awakened  some  power  in  the  cold,  dull  mass 
which  bound  up  my  spirit.  One  whole  night  I 
lay  there  in  the  coffin — hearing  the  tick  of  the 
clock  upon  the  stairs — filled  with  strange  and 
wild  impressions — doubting  whether  I were  really 
dead,  or  whether  I were  living — longing  to  see 
and  know  if  my  flesh  were  actually  corrupting 
— fancying  that  I felt  the  worm.  The  morning 
broke  : a dim,  gray  light  found  its  way  through 
my  closed  eyelids ; and  about  an  hour  after,  1 
heard  the  step  of  the  undertaker  and  another 
man  in  the  room.  One  of  them  dropped  some- 
thing heavily  on  the  floor,  and  a minute  after, 
they  came  close  to  the  coffin,  and  the  undertaker 
asked  his  assistant  for  the  scrcw-driver.  It  was 
the  last  instant  of  hope  ; and  all  was  agony. 
Suddenly,  I heard  my  wife's  step  quite  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  4 Oh  God  ! she  will  never  let 
them  !’  I thought.  * She  who  loved  me  so  well, 
who  was  so  dearly  loved!* 

“ She  came  very  slowly  up  the  stairs,  and  the 
step  paused  at  the  door.  I fancied  1 could  al- 
most see  her,  pale  and  trembling  there.  The 
undertaker  asked,  in  a loud  voice,  for  the  coffin- 
lid.  But  the  door  opened,  and  Isabella's  voice 
exclaimed,  half-choked  with  tears,  44  Oh,  not  yet 
— not  yet ! Let  me  look  at  him  once  again  !” 

Love  and  sorrow  spoke  in  every  tone.  My 
spirit  thanked  her;  and  never  had  I felt  such 
ardent  love  for  her  as  then.  But  the  idea  of 
living  burial  was  still  pre-eminent.  If  she  took 
that  last  look  and  left  me,  all  was  over.  My 
anguish  was  beyond  all  description.  It  seemed 
to  rouse  my  spirit  to  some  great,  tremendous 
effort.  I tried  to  groan,  to  speak,  to  cry,  to 
move,  even  to  breathe.  Suddenly,  in  that  great 
agony,  a single  drop  of  perspiration  broke  out 
upon  my  forehead.  It  felt  like  molten  iron  pour- 
ing through  the  skin.  But  the  deadly  spell  was 
broken.  My  arms  struggled  within  their  cover- 
ing : I partly  raised  my  head,  and  opened  my 
eyes  wide. 

44  A loud,  long  shriek  rang  through  the  room, 
and  my  wife  cast  herself  upon  the  coffin,  be- 
tween me  and  the  hateful  covering  the  man  held 
up  in  his  hands. 

44 1 need  not  tell  you  all  that  followed ; for  here 
I am,  alive  and  in  perfect  health.  But  I have 
never  recovered  my  original  color,  and  have  ever 
remained  as  sallow  as  you  see  me  now.  The 
event,  however,  has  been  a warning  to  me.  Ifi 
many  cases  previously,  I had  calmly  seen  people 
hurried  very  early  to  the  grave  ; but  ever  since, 
wherever  I had  influence,  I have  prevented  the 
dead  from  being  buried  before  some  signs  of  cor- 
ruption presented  themselves  ; for  I am  perfect- 
ly convinced  that  those  signs  are  the  only  real 
tests  of  death.*’ 

Such  was  the  tale  told  at  my  grandfather’s 
table,  in  my  hearing,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  H — , 
one  of  the  most  amiable,  pious,  exemplary  men 
I ever  knew. 

Though  not,  I am  afraid,  over-burdened  with 
religion  himself,  my  grandfather  never  sneered 


at  religion  in  others,  and  he  merely  observed, 
44  The  strangest  part  of  your  history,  my  excel- 
lent friend,  seems  to  me,  the  extinction,  as  it 
were,  of  all  thought  of  a future  state,  in  the 
terrible  condition  to  which  you  were  reduced.  I 
might  almost  call  it  the  extinction  of  religion  in 
your  mind,  which,  in  one  of  your  principles  and 
views,  seems  almost  unaccountable ; for  the 
mere  act  of  memory,  I should  imagine,  must 
have  recalled  the  ideas  in  which  you  had  been 
brought  up.” 

44  It  was  a very  strange  state,”  said  Mr.  H — , 
thoughtfully.  44  One  in  which  every  thing  seem- 
ed extinguished,  but  perception.  Y ou  are  wrong, 
however,  in  supposing  that  religion  was  at  an 
end  ; for  the  idea  of  God,  and  his  mercy  through 
Christ  were  present  to  me  all  the  time,  not  distinct 
as  thoughts,  and  without  giving  me  any  power 
to  will,  or  to  do ; but  as  perceptions,  as  beliefs 
— just  as  in  the  midst  of  a dream,  we  very  often 
know  that  we  are  dreaming.  I can  not  explain 
myself  more  clearly  ; but  whenever  I again  meet 
with  another  person  who  has  been  in  a similar 
state,  I will  compare  my  sensations  in  these  par- 
ticulars— for  I can  not  call  them  thoughts — with 
his,  and  endeavor  to  arrive  at  something  more 
definite.” 

This  reply  brought  forth  a great  number  of 
stories  from  persons  round  the  table,  of  swoons, 
and  trances  ; but  as  they  were  all  given  second 
or  third  hand,  I will  turn  at  once  to  the  second 
little  history  I have  mentioned,  in  which,  as  in 
that  of  Mr.  H — , the  narrator  was  himself  the 
sufferer. 


BETTER  THAN  DIAMONDS. 

I WAS  standing  in  the  broad,  crowded  street 
of  a large  city.  It  was  a cold  winter’s  day. 
There  had  been  rain  ; and  although  the  sun  was 
then  shining  brightly,  yet  the  long  icicles  hung 
from  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  and  the  wheels 
rumbled  loudly  as  they  passed  over  the  frozen 
ground.  There  was  a clear  bright  look,  and  a 
cold  bracing  feeling  in  the  air,  and  a keen  north- 
west wind,  which  quickened  every  step.  Just 
then  a little  child  came  running  along — a poor, 
ill-clad  child  : her  clothes  were  scant  and  thread- 
bare ; she  had  no  cloak,  and  no  shawl ; and  her 
little  bare  feet  looked  red  and  suffering.  She 
could  not  have  been  more  than  eight  years  old. 
She  carried  a bundle  in  her  hand.  Poor  little 
shivering  child  ! I,  even  I,  who  could  do  nothing 
else,  pitied  her.  As  she  passed  me,  her  foot 
slipped  upon  the  ice,  and  she  fell,  with  a cry  of 
pain  : but  she  held  the  bundle  tightly  in  her  hand, 
and  jumping  up,  although  she  limped  sadly,  en- 
deavored to  run  on  as  before. 

44  Stop,  little  girl,  stop,”  said  a soft  sweet 
voice  ; and  a beautiful  woman,  wrapped  in  a 
large  shawl,  and  with  furs  all  around  her,  came 
out  of  a jeweler’s  store  close  by.  44  Poor  little 
child,”  she  said,  44  are  you  hurt  1 Sit  down  on 
this  step  and  tell  me.”  How  I loved  her,  and 
how  beautiful  she  looked ! 41  Oh,  I can  not,”  said 
the  child,  44 1 can  not  wait — I am  in  such  a hur- 
ry. I have  been  to  the  shoemaker's,  and  mother 
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must  finish  this  work  to-night,  or  she  will  never 
get  any  more  shoes  to  bind.”  “To-night?”  said 
the  beautiful  woman — “ to-night  V*  “ Yes,”  said 
the  child — for  the  stranger’s  kind  manner  had 
made  her  bold — “yes;  for  the  great  ball  to- 
night ; and  these  satin  slippers  must  be  span- 
gled, and — ” The  beautiful  woman  took  the 
bundle  from  the  child’s  hand,  and  unrolled  it.  ! 
You  do  not  know  why  her  face  flushed,  and  then 
turned  pale ; but  /,  yes,  I looked  into  the  bun- 
dle, and  on  the  inside  of  the  slipper  I saw  a 
name — a lady’s  name — written ; but — I shall  not 
tell  it.  “ And  where  does  your  mother  live,  little 
girl  ?”  So  the  child  told  her  where,  and  then  she 
told  herthat  her  father  was  dead,  and  that  her  little 
baby  brother  was  sick,  and  that  her  mother  bound 
shoes,  that  they  might  have  bread ; but  that 
sometimes  they  were  very  hungry,  and  some- 
times  they  were  very  cold ; and  that  her  mother 
sometimes  cried,  because  she  had  no  money  to 
buy  milk  for  her  little  sick  brother.  And  then  I 
saw  that  the  lady's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  ; and 
ahe  rolled  up  the  bundle  quickly,  and  gave  it 
back  to  the  little  girl — but  she  gave  her  nothing 
else ; no,  not  even  one  sixpence  ; and,  turning 
away,  went  back  into  the  store  from  which  she 
had  just  come  out.  As  she  went  away,  I saw  the 
glitter  of  a diamond  pin.  Presently  she  came 
back,  and,  stepping  into  a handsome  carriage, 
rolled  off'.  The  little  girl  looked  after  her  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  w ith  her  little  bare  feet  colder 
than  they  were  before,  ran  quickly  away.  I went 
with  the  little  girl,  and  I saw  her  go  to  a narrow, 
damp  street,  and  into  a small,  dark  room  ; and  I 
saw  her  mother — her  sad,  faded  mother ; but 
with  a face  so  sweet,  so  patient,  hushing  and 
soothing  a sick  baby.  And  the  babe  slept ; and 
the  mother  laid  it  on  her  own  lap,  and  the  bun- 
dle was  unrolled ; and  a dim  candle  helped  her 
with  her  work,  for  though  it  was  not  night,  yet 
her  room  was  very  dark.  Then,  after  a while,  she 
kissed  her  little  girl,  and  bade  her  warm  her  poor 
little  frozen  feet  over  the  scanty  fire  in  the  grate, 
and  gave  her  a little  piece  of  bread,  for  she  had 
no  more  ; and  then  she  heard  her  say  her  even- 
ing  prayer,  and,  folding  her  tenderly  to  her  bosom, 
blessed  her,  and  told  her  that  the  angels  would 
take  care  of  her.  And  the  little  child  Blept,  and 
dreamed — oh,  such  pleasant  dreams  ! — of  warm 
stockings,  and  new  shoes  ; but  the  mother  sew’ed 
on,  alone.  And  as  the  bright  spangles  glittered 
on  the  6atin  slipper,  came  there  no  repining  into 
her  heart  ? When  she  thought  of  her  little  child's 
bare,  cold  feet,  and  of  the  scant  morsel  of  dry 
bread,  which  had  not  satisfied  her  hunger,  came 
there  no  visions  of  a bright  room,  and  gorgeous 
clothing,  and  a table  loaded  with  all  that  was 
good  and  nice,  one  little  portion  of  which  spared 
to  her  would  send  warmth  and  comfort  to  her 
humble  dwelling  ? If  such  thoughts  came,  and 
others— of  a pleasant  cottage,  and  of  one  who  had 
dearly  loved  her,  and  whose  strong  arm  had  kept 
want  and  trouble  from  her  and  her  babes,  but 
who  could  never  come  back — if  these  thoughts 
did  come,  repiningly,  there  came  also  another ; 
and  the  widow's  hands  were  clasped,  and  her 


head  bowed  low  in  deep  contrition,  as  I beard  her 
say,  “Father,  forgive  me;  for  thou  doest  all 
things  well,  and  I will  yet  trust  thee.”  Just  then 
the  door  opened  softly,  and  some  one  entered. 
Was  it  an  angel  1 Her  dress  was  of  spotless 
white,  and  she  moved  with  a noiseless  step.  She 
went  to  the  bed  where  the  sleeping  child  lay,  and 
covered  it  with  soft,  warm  blankets.  Then  pre- 
sently a fire  sparkled  and  blazed  there,  such  as 
the  little  old  grate  had  never  known  before.  Then 
a huge  loaf  was  upon  the  table,  and  fresh  milk 
for  the  sick  babe.  Then  she  passed  gently  be- 
fore the  mother,  and  draw  ing  the  unfinished  slip- 
per from  her  hand,  placed  there  a purse  of  gold, 
and  said,  in  a voice  like  music,  44  Bless  thy  God, 
who  is  the  God  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow” 
— and  she  was  gone  : only,  as  she  went  out,  I 
heard  her  say — 44  Better  than  diamonds  / better 
than  diamonds /”  What  could  she  mean?  I 
looked  at  the  mother.  With  clasped  hands  and 
streaming  eyes,  she  blessed  her  God,  who  had 
sent  an  angel  to  comfort  her.  So  I went  away 
too  ; and  I went  to  a bright  room,  where  there 
was  music,  and  dancing,  and  lights,  and  sweet 
flowers;  and  I saw  young,  happy  faces,  and 
beautiful  women,  richly  dressed,  and  sparkling 
with  jewels;  but  none  that  I knew;  until  one 
passed  me,  whose  dress  was  of  simple  white, 
with  only  a rose-hud  on  her  bosom,  and  whose 
voice  was  like  the  sweet  sound  of  a silver  Kite. 
No  spangled  slipper  glittered  upon  her  foot ; but 
sho  moved  as  one  that  treadeth  upon  the  air,  and 
the  divine  beauty  of  holiness  had  so  glorified  her 
face,  that  I felt,  as  I gazed  upon  her,  that  she  was 
indeed  as  an  angel  of  God. 

GIFTS  OF  MEMORY. 

OTHING  in  man’s  wonderful  nature  can  be 
more  wonderful  or  mysterious  than  his  gift 
of  memory.  Cicero,  after  long  thinking  about  it, 
was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul,  and  of  the  existence  of  a God. 

By  means  of  this  wonderful  gift,  the  impres- 
sions of  the  moment  are  continued  throughout 
the  entire  after  life  of  a man.  Take  the  child,  for 
example,  and  you  find  that  the  principles,  max- 
ims, and  motives  to  conduct,  which  arc  implanted 
in  him  in  his  earliest  years,  are  precisely  those 
which  are  the  most  dominant  in  his  manhood  and 
old  age.  Impressions  made  in  childhood  are  never 
forgotten ; and  those  which  are  made  when  the 
frame  is  in  its  tenderest  state,  and  the  mind  a* 
yet  altogether  unformed,  are  invariably  those 
which  last  the  longest  and  are  rooted  the  deep- 
est. 

Physiologists  tell  us  that  the  body  is  undergo- 
ing a constant  process  of  renovation  of  its  par- 
ticles— that  in  the  course  of  every  seven  or  ten 
years  the  whole  substance  of  the  human  frame 
has  been  removed,  to  give  place  to  altogether  new 
material.  And  thus  the  man  of*  to-day  is  an  en- 
tirely different  person,  so  far  as  his  hones,  mua- 
clcs,  nerves,  brain,  and  blood-vessels  are  con- 
cerned, from  what  he  was  seven  or  ten  years  ago. 
Yet  the  man  is  the  same  ! Why?  Because  of 
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his  power  of  memory,  which  enables  him  to  re- 
tain a record  of  all  past  impressions,  sensations, 
ideas,  feelings,  thoughts,  and  experiences.  The 
material  of  the  body  has  changed,  but  the  mem- 
ory is  the  same.  Does  not  this  circumstance 
warrant  the  conclusion  of  Cicero  1 

But  we  are  not  disposed  to  argue  about  this 
matter  at  present.  We  would  only  cite  a few  of 
the  more  note-worthy  instances  of  the  powers  of 
memory  of  distinguished  individuals,  well  known 
to  fame.  We  must  remark,  however,  at  the  out- 
set, that  memory  is  of  various  kinds.  There  is 
a speciality  in  the  things  remembered  by  peculiar 
minds  which  is  very  remarkable,  and  strongly 
tends  to  bear  out  the  views  of  the  phrenologists 
as  to  the  special  faculties  of  the  mind.  For  in- 
stance, one  man  will  vividly  remember  forms  and 
colors,  but  have  no  memory  for  words.  Another 
remembers  words  but  not  ideas,  and  is  altogether 
oblivious  of  forma  of  scenery  or  persons.  A 
thud  remembers  ideas,  but  not  the  words  in 
which  they  are  clothed.  A fourth  has  a strong 
memory  for  combinations  of  sounds,  but  not  of 
words,  ideas,  or  colors.  A fifth  remembers  places 
— and  so  on. 

Michael  Angelo  had  an  extraordinary  memory 
of  the  forms  of  objects — so  much  so,  that  when 
be  had  once  seen  a thing,  he  could  at  any  time 
recall  it  to  memory  so  as  to  draw  it  correctly.  In 
the  multitude  of  figures  which  you  find  produced 
in  his  works,  no  two  are  alike.  When  a youth, 
he  was  already  distinguished  for  this  extraordi- 
nary memory  of  forms  and  figures  ; and,  on  one 
occasion,  when  some  artists,  at  a friendly  supper, 
had  laid  a wager  as  to  which  of  them  could  pro- 
duce most  faithfully  from  memory  a copy  of  some 
giptesque  caricature  which  they  had  seen  upon 
the  wails,  Michael  Angelo  at  once  reproduced  it, 
as  accurately  as  if  it  had  been  placed  before  his 
eyes — a feat  of  all  the  greater  difficulty  to  him, 
as  he  was  accustomed  only  to  draw  figures  of 
perfect  form  and  grandeur. 

The  late  Mr.  Turner,  the  great  painter,  had 
an  equally  remarkable  memory  for  the  details  of 
placu.  In  sketching,  he  would  only  take  a rough 
outline  on  the  spot,  and,  months  after,  paint  a 
picture  from  the  sketch,  filling  up  the  miniature 
of  details  with  the  most  marvelous  fidelity. 
Cyrus  Redding  says  of  him,  that  “ his  observa- 
tion of  nature  was  so  accurate,  and  he  was  so 
capable  of  reading  its  details  and  bearing  them 
in  memory,  that  it  seemed  a mental  gift  belong- 
ing to  himself  alone.” 

Mozart  had  an  equally  prodigious  memory  of 
musical  sounds.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he 
went  to  Rome  to  assist  at  the  solemnities  of  the 
Holy  Week.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  there,  ere 
he  ran  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  hear  the  famous 
Miserere  of  Allegri.  It  had  been  forbidden  to 
take  or  to  give  a copy  of  this  famous  piece  of 
music.  Aware  of  this  prohibition,  the  young 
German  placed  himself  in  a corner,  and  gave  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  music.  On 
leaving  the  church,  he  noted  down  the  entire 
piece.  The  Friday  after,  he  heard  it  a second 
time,  and  followed  the  music  with  his  copy  in 


hand,  assuring  himself  of  the  fidelity  of  his  mem- 
ory. Next  day,  he  sang  the  Miserere  at  a con- 
cert, accompanying  himself  on  the  harpsichord — 
a performance  which  caused  so  great  a sensation 
at  Rome,  that  Pope  Clement  XIV.  immediately 
requested  that  the  musical  prodigy  should  be  pre- 
sented to  him. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  mem- 
ory are  found  in  the  history  of  learned  men  and  | 
authors.  Bacon  held  memory  to  be  the  grand 
source  of  meditation  and  thought.  Bufion  was 
of  opinion  that  the  human  mind  could  create 
nothing,  but  merely  reproduce  from  experience 
and  reflection ; that  knowledge  only,  which  the 
memory  retained,  was  the  germ  of  all  mental 
products.  Chateaubriand  averred  that  the  great 
writers  have  only  put  their  own  history  in  theii 
works — that  the  greatest  productions  of  genius 
are  composed  but  of  memories  ; and  Lamartine, 
in  one  of  his  beautiful  verses,  has  said  that  “ Man 
is  a fallen  god,  who  carries  about  with  him 
memories  of  heaven.”  Rousseau,  although  alto- 
gether without  memory  of  words — so  void  of  it 
that  he  would  forget  the  terms  of  a sentence 
which  he  had  elaborated  in  his  mind,  while  com- 
mitting it  to  the  paper — Rousseau  has  said, 

“ My  mind  exists  only  in  my  recollections.” 

The  most  extraordinary  instances  of  memory 
are  those  furnished  by  the  ages  which  preceded 
the  art  of  printing.  Memory  was  then  cultivated 
much  more  than  it  is  now  ; for  we  moderns  can 
treasure  up  thoughts  in  books,  and  recur  to  them 
in  the  printed  form,  without  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying them  about  with  us  in  our  memory.  A 
book  ts  an  artificial  memory.  It  is  a storehouse 
of  treasured  experiences  and  memories.  But  it 
was  not  so  formerly.  Learned  men  then  carried 
about  with  them,  in  their  heads,  whole  treatises, 
cyclopedias,  and  dictionaries.  Themistocles  had 
a memory  so  extraordinary,  that  he  never  forgot 
what  he  had  once  seen  or  heard.  Seneca  could 
repeat  two  thousand  proper  names  in  the  order 
in  which  they  had  been  told  him,  without  a mis- 
take ; and  not  only  so,  but  he  could  recite  two 
hundred  verses  read  to  him  for  the  first  time  by  as 
many  different  persons.  Bottigella  knew  by  heart 
whole  books,  verbatim.  Mirandola  used  to  com- 
mit the  contents  of  a book  to  memory  after 
reading  it  thrice;  and  could  then  not  only  » 
peat  the  words  forward,  but  backward.  Thomas 
Cranwell,  in  three  months,  committed  to  mem- 
ory, when  in  Italy,  an  entire  translation  of  the 
Bible,  as  made  by  Erasmus.  Leibnitz  knew  all 
the  old  Greek  and  Latin  poets  by  heart,  and  could 
recite  the  whole  of  Virgil,  word  for  word,  when 
an  old  man : the  king  of  England  called  him  a 
walking  dictionary.  Paschal  knew  the  whole 
Bible  by  heart,  and  could  at  any  moment  cite 
chapter  and  verso  of  any  part  of  it : his  memory 
was  so  sure,  that  he  often  said  that  he  had  never 
forgotten  any  thing  he  wished  to  remember. 
Besides  knowing  the  Bible  by  lieart,  Bossuet 
knew,  verbatim,  all  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
besides  many  other  works.  Bufion  knew  all  his 
own  works  by  heart.  Samuel  Johnson  had  an 
extraordinary  memory,  and  retained  with  aatoifr 
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ishing  accuracy  any  thing  that  he  had  once  read, 
no  matter  with  what  rapidity.  The  Abbe  Poule 
carried  all  his  sermons — the  compositions  of  forty 
years — in  his  head.  The  Chancellor  D’Agues- 
seau  could  repeat  correctly  what  he  had  only  once 
read.  Byron  knew  by  heart  nearly  all  the  verses 
he  ever  read,  together  with  the  criticisms  upon 
them.  A little  before  his  death,  he  feared  that 
his  memory  was  going ; and,  by  way  of  proof, 
he  proceeded  to  repeat  a number  of  Latin  verses, 
with  the  English  translations  of  them,  which  he 
had  not  once  called  to  memory  since  leaving  col- 
lege ; and  he  succeeded  in  repeating  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  one  word,  the  last  of  one 
of  the  hexameters. 

Cuvier’ 8 memory  was  very  extraordinary.  He 
retained  the  names  of  all  plants,  animals,  fishes, 
birds,  and  reptiles ; classified  under  all  the  sys- 
tems of  natural  science  of  all  ages  ; but  he  also 
remembered  in  all  their  details,  the  things  that 
had  been  written  about  them  in  books,  in  all 
times.  His  memory  was  a vast  mirror  of  human 
knowledge,  embracing  at  once  the  grandest  and 
minutest,  the  sublimest  and  pettiest  facts  con- 
nected with  all  subjects  in  natural  science. 
These  he  could  recall  at  any  time,  without  any 
effort ; and  however  cursorily  he  had  perused 
any  book  on  the  subject,  he  at  once  carried  away 
all  that  had  been  said,  in  his  memory.  His 
minute  knowledge  on  all  other  subjects  was  im- 
mense. For  instance ; once  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation,  he  gave  a long  genealogy  of  the 
minute  branches  of  one  of  the  most  obscure 
princes  of  Germany,  whose  name  had  been  men- 
tioned, and  given  rise  to  some  controversy  ; and 
he  went  on  to  mention  all  the  arrondissements, 
cantons,  towns,  and  villages,  in  France,  which 
bore  the  same  name.  In  his  diary  he  wrote, 
when  dying — “ Three  important  works  to  pub- 
lish; the  materials  all  ready,  prepared  in  my 
head:  it  only  remains  to  write  them  down.” 
Cuvier’s  was  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  mem- 
ory of  hie  age. 

As  we  have  before  said,  the  kinds  of  memory 
are  various  in  different  persons.  One  has  a 
memory  for  dates,  figures,  and  times;  another 
of  proper  names  ; another  of  words,  independent 
of  ideas;  while  another  remembers  the  ideas, 
but  not  the  words  in  which  they  are  clothed. 
There  is  also  a memory  for  anecdotes,  puns,  and 
bon  mots ; and  a memory  of  conversations,  max- 
ims, opinions,  and  lectures.  Very  different  from 
these  is  the  special  memory  for  sounds  in  music  ; 
for  colors  in  nature  and  in  art ; for  forms  of 
sculpture  or  landscape.  There  is  a memory  of 
the  heart,  of  the  soul,  of  the  reason,  of  the  sense. 
Some  remember  systems ; others,  voyages  and 
travels ; others,  calculations  and  problems ; in 
short,  the  kinds  of  memory  are  almost  innumer- 
able—-and  what  is  curious  is,  that  excellence  in 
more  than  one  of  them  is  rarely  found  in  the 
same  person.  All  men,  however,  have  a store 
of  memories  of  some  kind ; and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  these  memories  are  always  in  har- 
mony with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
person.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  memory 


of  a man,  we  say — “He  knows  it  by  heart .” 
Montaigne  has  even  said,  “ knowledge  is  nothing 
but  sentiment.” 

Honor,  then,  to  this  powerful  gift  of  memory, 
which,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the  human  faculties, 
is  at  least  the  nurse  of  all  of  them.  It  is  given, 
like  other  gifts,  as  a field  for  man  to  cultivate 
and  store  up  with  useful  ideas,  facts,  and  senti- 
ments, for  future  uses.  For  the  human  mind 
can  create  nothing ; it  only  reproduces  what  ex- 
perience and  meditation  have  brought  to  light. 
Memory  is  the  prime  source  of  thinking.  A 
man  writes  a book.  What  does  it  consist  of  but 
his  recollections  and  experiences  1 If  he  writes 
what  is  called  an  “ original  book,”  you  will  find 
that  he  has  drawn  it  from  the  storehouse  of  his 
own  experiences.  The  writer  has  but  painted 
his  own  heart  in  it.  In  fact,  the  best  part  of 
genius  is  constituted  of  recollections.  The  an- 
cients called  Memory  the  mother  of  the  Nine 
Muses ; and  perhaps  this  is  the  finest  eulogium 
that  could  be  pronounced  upon  the  astonishing 

gift- 

REMARKABLE  PREDICTIONS. 

FOR  one  prediction  that  comes  true,  many  hun- 
dreds fail,  of  which  we  never  hear.  Many  a 
fond  mother  predicts  a professorship,  or  judge- 
ship,  or  bishopship,  for  a favorite  sun,  who,  nev- 
ertheless, slinks  through  the  world  among  the 
crowd  of  unknown  people.  For  all  that,  sundry 
remarkable  predictions  have,  at  various  times, 
been  uttered,  which  have  come  true,  and  yet  no- 
thing miraculous  has  been  attributed  to  them. 

Sylla  said  of  Caesar,  when  he  pardoned  him 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  friends : “ Y ou  wish 
his  pardon — I consent ; but  know,  that  this  young 
man,  whose  life  you  so  eagerly  plead  for,  will 
prove  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  the  party  which 
you  and  I have  defended.  There  is  in  Cesar 
more  than  a Marius.”  The  prediction  was  real- 
ized. 

Thomas  Aquinas  was  so  unusually  simple  and 
reserved  in  conversation,  that  his  fellow-students 
regarded  him  as  a very  mediocre  person,  and  joc- 
ularly called  him  The  dumb  ox  of  Sicily.  His  mas- 
ter, Albert,  not  knowing  himself  what  to  think, 
took  occasion  one  day  before  a large  assemblage 
to  interrogate  him  on  several  very  profound  ques- 
tions; to  which  the  disciple  replied  with  so  pen- 
etrating a sagacity,  that  Albert  turned  toward 
the  youths  who  surrounded  his  chair,  and  said : 
“You  call  brother  Thomas  a dumb  ox , but  be 
assured  that  one  day  the  noise  of  his  doctrines 
will  be  heard  all  over  the  world.” 

Erasmus  wrote  a composition  at  twelve  years 
old,  which  was  read  by  a learned  friend  of  He- 
gius  ; and  he  was  so  struck  by  its  merit,  that  he 
called  the  youth  to  him,  and  said,  scanning  him 
keenly  : “ My  boy,  you  will  one  day  be  a great 
man.” 

Sully’s  father  predicted  of  him,  when  only 
twelve  years  old,  that  he  would  one  day  be  great 
by  reason  of  his  courage  and  his  virtues.  Had 
not  the  prophesy  come  true,  we  had  never  heard 
of  it.  But  Sully  was  early  put  in  the  way  of 
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promotion,  and  once  in  the  road,  the  rest  is  com- 
paratively easy. 

Cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
early  predicted  the  future  greatness  of  Sir  Thom- 
as More.  Pointing  to  the  boy  one  day,  he  said 
to  those  about  him  : “ That  youth  will  one  day 
be  the  ornament  of  England.” 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  though  a butcher's  son,  had 
an  early  presentiment  of  his  future  great  emi- 
nence. He  used  to  say,  that  if  he  could  but  once 
set  foot  at  court,  he  would  soon  introduce  him- 
self there.  And  scarcely  bad  he  obtained  admis- 
sion at  court,  the  possessor  of  a humble  benefice, 
than  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  “ henceforth 
there  was  no  favor  to  which  he  dared  not  as- 
pire.” 

At  eighteen,  Gondi,  afterward  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
composed  certain  reminiscences  of  early  studies, 
on  reading  which,  Richelieu,  exclaimed,  “ Here's 
a dangerous  fellow !” 

Marshal  Turenne,  in  his  early  youth,  prophet- 
ically foretold  the  distinction  in  arms  to  which 
he  would  rise.  But,  doubtless,  there  are  few 
youths  who  enter  the  army,  full  of  ardor  and 
courage,  who  do  not  predict  for  themselves  the 
career  of  a hero  and  a conqueror. 

Milton,  in  his  early  writings,  foreshadowed  his 
great  poem,  then  not  matured  in  his  mind.  He 
declared  his  intention,  many  years  before  he 
commenced  his  task,  of  writing  some  great  poem 
for  posterity,  11  which  the  world  could  not  will- 
ingly let  die.” 

Boss  net,  when  a youth,  was  presented  to  a 
number  of  prelates  by  one  of  the  bishops  of  his 
church,  who  said  of  him,  when  he  had  left : 
“ That  young  man  who  has  just  gone  forth 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the 
church.” 

Mazarin  early  predicted  the  brilliant  career  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  said  of  him,  “ He  has  in  him 
stufT  for  four  kings  and  at  another  time,  44  He 
may  take  the  road  a little  later  than  others,  but 
he  will  go  much  further.” 

One  day,  a mason,  named  Barbe,  said  to  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
wifs  of  Scarron  : “ After  much  trouble,  a great 
king  will  love  you ; you  will  reign  ; but,  although 
at  the  summit  of  favor,  it  will  be  of  no  benefit  to 
you.”  He  added  some  remarkable  details,  which 
appeared  to  cause  her  some  emotion.  Her  friends 
rallied  her  about  the  prediction,  when  the  con- 
juror said  to  them,  with  the  air  of  a man  con- 
fident of  the  truth  of  what  he  said  : “ You  will 
be  glad  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment  then,  in- 
stead of  amusing  yourself  at  her  expense.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Louis  XIV.  one  day  observ- 
ed to  the  Rochefoucauld  and  the  Due  de  Crequi, 
“ Astrology  is  altogether  false.  I had  my  horo- 
scope drawn  in  Italy ; and  they  told  me  that  after 
having  lived  a long  time,  I would  fall  in  love 
with  an  old  woman,  and  love  her  to  the  end  of 
my  days.  Is  there  the  least  likelihood  of  that !” 
And  so  saying,  he  burst  into  laughing.  But  this 
-did  not,  nevertheless,  hinder  him  from  marrying 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  when  she  was  fifty  years 


old  ! So  that  both  the  predictions  of  the  mason 
and  of  the  Italian  conjuror  came  true  at  last. 

When  Voltaire  was  engaged  in  the  study  of 
classical  learning,  the  father  Lejay  was  once 
very  much  irritated  by  the  insolence  of  his  re- 
partees, and  taking  him  by  the  collar,  shook  him 
roughly,  saying — ‘ Wretched  youth  ! you  will 
some  day  be  the  standard  of  deism  in  France.” 
Father  Palu,  Voltaire's  confessor,  did  not  less 
correctly  divine  the  future  career  of  his  young 
penitent,  when  he  said  of  him — 44  This  boy  is 
devoured  by  a thirst  for  celebrity.” 

Sterne  has  told  an  anecdote  of  what  happened 
to  him  once  at  Halifax.  The  schoolmaster  had 
got  the  ceiling  newly  whitewashed,  and  the  mis- 
chievous boy  mounting  the  steps  almost  before  the 
job  was  completed,  daubed  with  a brush  on  the 
ceiling,  the  words,  in  capital  letters,  Lau.  Sterne. 
For  this,  the  usher  cruelly  beat  him,  at  hearing 
of  which  the  master  expressed  his  displeasure, 
and  said,  before  Sterne,  that  he  would  not  have 
the  name  effaced,  seeing  that  Sterne  was  a boy 
of  genius,  and  certain  to  make  a reputation  in 
the  world. 

Many  predictions  were  made  respecting  Na- 
poleon, about  whose  youth  there  must  have  been 
something  remarkable.  His  aged  relative,  the 
archdeacon  of  Ajaccio,  when  dying,  said  to  the 
young  Bonapartes  kneeling  around  his  bedside 
to  receive  his  last  blessing — 44  You  need  not 
think  about  the  fortune  of  Napoleon : he  will 
make  it  himself.  Joseph,  you  are  the  eldest  of 
the  house  ; but  Napoleon  is  the  chief.  Have  a 
care  over  his  future.”  Not  only  his  uncle,  but 
all  who  knew  Napoleon,  predicted  that  he  would 
become  an  instrument  for  great  purposes.  He 
was  scarce  fifteen  years  old,  when  M.  de  Ker- 
gerion  said — “ I perceive  in  this  young  man  a 
spark  which  can  not  be  too  carefully  cultivated.” 
And  Paoli  said  of  him — “ He  is  a man  of  Plu- 
tarch mould.”  The  rhetorician  Domairon  de- 
scribed him  as  44  granite  heated  in  a volcano.” 
And  finally,  Leguille,  one  of  his  teachers  at  the 
Military  School,  spoke  of  him  in  a note,  as — 
“ Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a Corsican  by  birth  and 
character : this  gentleman  will  go  far,  if  cir- 
cumstances favor  him.” 

Let  us  conclude  by  adopting  the  thought  of 
Goethe — 44  Our  desires  are  the  presentiments  ot 
the  faculties  which  lie  within  us — the  precursors 
of  these  things  which  we  are  capable  of  per- 
forming. That  which  we  would  be,  and  that 
which  we  desire,  present  themselves  to  our 
imagination,  about  us,  and  in  the  future:  we 
prove  our  aspiration  after  an  object  which  we 
already  secretly  possess.  It  is  thus  that  an  in- 
tense anticipation  transforms  a real  possibility 
into  an  imaginary  reality.  When  such  a ten- 
dency is  decided  in  us,  at  each  stage  of  our  de- 
velopment a portion  of  our  primitive  desire  ac- 
complishes itself,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
by  direct  means ; and,  in  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, by  some  more  circuitous  route,  from 
which,  however,  we  never  fail  to  reach  the 
straight  road  again.” 
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WAS  IT  ALL  LUCK? 

BEFORE  a single  sleeper  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  railroad  was  laid  down ; before 
even  that  line  of  road  was  marked  out  on  a map ; 
at  the  time  when  stagc-coaching  was  at  the  sum- 
mit of  prosperity,  and  omnibuses  had  not  en- 
croached upon  the  privileges  of  those  pleasant 
conveyances  which  were  “ licensed  to  carry  six- 
teen passengers,  four  inside  and  twelve  out,”  so 
few,  comparatively,  of  which  remain  to  the  pres- 
ent day — my  6tory  takes  date. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  Mark  Anderson,  a 
youth  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  a sub- 
ordinate clerk  in  some  inferior  government  office, 
emerging  from  Threadncedle-street,  and  hurry- 
ing on  to  the  Four  Swans  inn-yard,  mounted  the 
box,  and  seated  himself  beside  the  driver  of  one 
of  the  numerous  coaches  w hich,  in  those  days, 
plied  between  the  Flower  Pot  in  Bishopsgate- 
street  and  the  suburban  villages  on  the  Cam- 
bridge and  other  roads  branching  outward  from 
Shoreditch.  Though  the  time  was  summer,  the 
day  was  drizzly  and  cheerless;  and  the  young 
man  seemed  somewhat  impatient  of  a Blight  de- 
lay to  which  the  coachman  was  subjecting  his 
passengers. 

44  I thought  your  time  was  half-past  four,” 
said  Mark,  and  pointed  to  the  clock  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street ; M you  arc  nearly  ten  min- 
utes behind.” 

“ Just  going  to  start,”  said  the  coachman ; but 
still  he  lingered ; and  the  youth,  having  vented 
his  reproof,  tied  a handkerchief  round  his  neck, 
buttoned  his  frock-coat  to  his  chin,  and  drew  up 
the  box  apron  over  his  knees  ; each  of  which 
precautions  was  very  prudent,  for  though  an 
honest  big  drop  of  real  rain  was  not  to  be  seen, 
the  misty  drizzle  was  very  penetrating. 

44  Going  to  Waltham  1”  asked  the  driver. 

44  No ; to  Enfield  Wash,”  replied  the  young 
man ; *•  and  far  enough  too,  such  a day  as  this. 
When  arc  you  going  to  move  ?” 

44  In  a minute,”  said  the  man,  looking  round, 
and  adding,  44  Oh,  here  he  comes.  Now  then, 
sir,  if  you  please.”  The  last  words  wrere  address- 
ed to  a middle-aged  stout  gentleman,  well  wrap- 
ped up  in  a great-coat,  who,  climbing  to  the  top 
of  tho  coach,  observed  in  an  indifferent  tone — “ I 
have  kept  you  waiting,  Davis  ; but  can’t  help  it : 
business  must  be  attended  to.  You  must  step 
out  a little  quicker,  that's  all.” 

44  All  right,  sir,”  said  the  coachman,  as  the 
vehicle  rattled  off  from  the  gateway  of  the  Four 
Swans.  44  Not  quite  right,  I say,”  muttered  Mark 
to  himself,  44to  keep  us  sitting  in  the  rain  for  his 
convenience.”  But  his  grumbling  was  inaudible, 
and  the  cloud  on  his  face  soon  cleared  up. 

The  elder  traveler  seemed  destined,  that  after- 
noon, to  disturb  Mark's  complacency.  Before  the 
coach  was  off  “the  stones,”  he  had  unfurled  a 
large  umbrella,  and  held  it  over  his  head,  much 
to  his  own  comfort,  no  doubt,  but  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  youth,  just  behind  whom  he  was 
oeated,  and  down  whose  back  the  droppings 
from  the  umbrella  began  to  trickle  in  a cold 
stream. 


44  Gould  you  be  so  kind,  sir,”  said  the  youth, 
looking  round  at  his  tormentor, 44  as  to  hold  your 
umbrella  a little  more  backward  1 It  give*  me 
more  than  my  share  of  moisture,  I think.” 

“ Can’t  help  it,”  said  the  senior  traveler,  gTui£> 
ly.  44  My  umbrella  isn’t  in  your  way,  that  I can 
see  ; and  if  I hold  it  at  a different  angle,  I shall 
get  wet ; and  I don’t  mean  to  get  wet,  if  I can 
help  it.  Every  one  for  himself,  that’s  my  motto, 
such  a day  as  this.” 

44  Very  good,  sir,”  said  the  young  man,  good- 
humoredly  ; 44 1 only  mentioned  it,  and  did  not 
mean  to  offend  you.  I am  sorry  if  I have.” 

44  No  offense,  young  man,”  Teplied  tho  other; 
“but  you  are  wrong  about  the  umbrella.” 

44 1 dare  say  you  are  right,  sir,”  said  Mark. 
44  These  Scotch  mists  get  into  one  before  you 
know  where  you  are.” 

Scotch  or  English,  the  mist  gradually  thick- 
ened ; and  by  the  time  the  coach  reached  ToU 
tenham,  it  mattered  little  to  Mark  Anderson  that 
he  had  not  been  spared  the  umbrella  droppings. 
He  was  almost  wet  through  on  all  sides.  Bat 
he  bore  the  inconvenience  with  a good-humor 
that  seemed  imperturbable.  Presently  the  coach 
stopped,  and  Mark  got  down  while  the  horses 
were  being  changed. 

44  Hallo,  Davis ! I say,  Davis,  is  that  you  smok- 
ing?” angrily  shouted  the  elder  traveler  from 
under  cover  of  his  umbrella,  some  little  while 
after  the  coach  was  again  in  motion. 

“ No,  sir,  / am,  though,”  returned  the  yeuth. 
“Trying  your  plan,  sir — taking  care  of  myself.” 

44  And  annoying  your  neighbors,”  grumbled 
the  gentleman  ; 44  that  isn’t  my  plan,  my  young 
friend.” 

Mark  had  it  on  his  lips  to  say  that  he  some- 
what  doubted  that  assertion ; but  he  did  not  say 
it.  Instead  of  that,  “ If  my  cigar  is  disagreeable 
to  you,  sir,”  said  he,  44  I’ll  leave  off  directly.” 

44  No,  no ; go  on,  by  all  means,”  said  the  gen- 
tleman, somewhat  testily  ; 44  every  one  for  him- 
self ; but  it’s  a nasty  habit,  that  smoking  ; and 
it  can  not  be  very  agreeable  to  any  body  to  be 
stifled  with  tohacco-rcek,  I should  think.  It  tart 
to  me,  I know,  so  I'll  just  shift  my  seat,  if  you*!! 
draw  up  for  a minute,  Davis.” 

“No  need  for  that,  sir,”  Teplied  Mark,  quietly. 
44  I’ve  done,  sir,  and  I beg  your  pardon  for  hav- 
ing annoyed  you.  I did  not  intend  to  do  it:” 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  threw  the  half-un consumed 
cigar  on  to  the  road. 

Mark’s  fellow-traveleT  looked  half- vexed  and 
half-pleased.  44 1 did  not  wish  you  to  do  /Ael," 
he  said,  in  a tone  very  different  from  that  in 
which  he  had  before  spoken.  “ I am  obliged  to 
you,  though,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I very  much 
dislike  the  smell  of  tobacco.  But  you  should 
have  saved  your  cigar ; it  seems  a pity  to  cast 
away  what  costs  good  money.” 

44  It’s  of  no  consequence,  sir,”  returned  Mark; 
44 1 daro  say  you  are  right  about  smoking ; *tis 
only  a habit.” 

44  A bad  habit,”  said  the  gentleman,  very  de- 
cidedly. 44  f should  say  a eery  bad  habit  for  a 
young  man  like  you.  But  it  is  nothing  to  me,” 
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he  added,  in  his  former  misanthropical  tone; 
“every  one  for  himself.” 

“ That  seems  rather  a favorite  motto  of  yours, 
sir,”  said  the  youth,  respectfully,  but  manfully ; 
“but  I think  there  is  a better  one  than  that  to 
goby.** 

“ Eh ! what  do  you  meant  what's  thatt” 

“ ‘ Every  one  for  his  neighbor,’  sir,”  replied 
Mark. 

“ Ay,  ay ! and  who  is  my  neighbor ? Yes,  yes. 
I know  the  answer  to  that.  4 A certain  man  went 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,’  and  so  on. 
You  are  right,  young  man  ; and  it  is  the  best 
motto  to  act  upon,  as  you  say.  But  I shouldn’t 
expect  it,  though,  from  a young  cigar-smoker.” 

41 1 don’t  know  why  you  should  not,  sir,”  re- 
plied Mark,  still  good-humoredly.  44  A cigar- 
smoker,  even  a young  one,  may  be  courteous,  I 
hope,  sir.” 

44  So  it  seems.  And  I thank  you,  my  young 
friend,  for  your  readiness  to  oblige  me  by  putting 
out  your  cigar.  You  should  not  have  thrown  it 
away,  though  You’ll  never  get  rich  at  that  rate. 
I shouldn’t  be  now  if  I had  smoked  cigars  fifty 
years  ago.  But  there  were  none  then  to  smoke, 
I think — at  least  I never  saw  any : so  much  the 
better  for  me.” 

And  there  the  conversation  ended ; but  it  was 
wery  observable  that  during  the  latter  part  of  it 
the  umbrella  was  gradually  edged  away  from 
Mark’s  back.  Presently  the  coach  drew  up  at 
the  iron  gateway  of  a large  and  somewhat  aris- 
tocratic-looking mansion,  and  the  elder  traveler 
alighted. 

“You  know  that  gentleman,  I suppose?”  said 
Mark  to  the  coachman,  when  the  coach  was  once 
more  in  motion. 

44  Yes  ; Mr.  Cameron  his  name  is.  He  goes 
up  and  comes  down  two  or  three  times  a week. 
That’s  his  country  house.  He  is  rich  as  a Jew, 
they  say,  and  does  a largo  business  in  the  city. 
I thought  you  would  come  in  for  it  for  smoking, 
sir.  He  can’t  bear  it.  He  gave  up  the  Edmon- 
ton Highflyer  because  tbe  coachman  would  have 
his  cigar.” 

In  due  time  our  young  friend  reached  the 
neat  little  cottage  of  his  widowed  mother  in  safe- 
ty, and  received  a gentle  scolding  for  being 
so  thoughtless  as  to  leave  his  umbrella  behind 
him  at  his  Camberwell  lodgings  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Now,  the  coach-top  scene  and  conversation 
which  we  have  attempted  to  describe  may  seem 
very  trivial ; but  our  readers  will  understand 
that  k led  to  results  which  were  not  so.  And 
vre  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  really  trivial 
events  in  life  rarely  or  never  occur.  We  may 
not,  in  every  case,  perhaps  not  in  many  cases, 
be  able  to  trace  the  connection  between  tho 
events  of  to-day  and  those  of  yesterday,  much 
less  of  those  which  took  place  years  ago ; but 
the  connection  exists,  nevertheless.  And  this 
(act  alone  should  teach  every  traveler  through 
Hfe  to  look  well  to  his  goings  and  his  doings. 
It  should  do  something  more  than  this,  we  think ; 
but  we  will  not  moralize  here. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  two  persons — 
strangers  to  each  other — having  once  casually 
met,  under  circumstances,  for  instance,  like  those 
we  have  related,  seem  afterward  to  cross  each 
other’s  path  with  something  like  design,  though 
the  second  rencontre  and  all  succeeding  ones 
shall  be  as  accidental  as  tho  first.  Not  many 
evenings  after  that  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
Mr.  Cameron,  passing  over  London-bridge,  was 
caught  in  a sudden  shower.  It  was  very  vexa- 
tious ; for,  by  some  extraordinary  neglect,  he  had 
left  behind  him,  at  his  counting-house,  his  almost 
inseparable  companion — his  umbrella  ; and  in- 
wardly fretting  at  his  carelessness,  or  his  over- 
credulous  faith  in  a blue  sky,  he  hastened  on 
toward  the  Southwark  side  of  the  river  to  seek 
shelter.  Before  he  could  reach  it,  however,  the 
shower  became  a torrent,  and  in  another  minute 
or  two  Mr.  Cameron  would  have  been  drenched, 
but  for  the  abrupt  but  timely  offer  of  tho  veiy 
tiling  that  he  then  most  needed.  Thfe  offer  was 
made  by  a young  man  whom  in  his  haste  Mr. 
Cameron  had  nearly  run  down. 

44  Ha,  my  young  cigar  merchant !”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Cameron,  who,  at  a glance,  recognized  his 
former  fellow-traveler : 44  4 A friend  in  need  is  a 
friend  indeed,’  they  say.  I beg  your  pardon  for 
running  against  you ; but  you  see  I am  likely  to 
get  wet.” 

44  Yes,  sir;  and  so  if  you  will  oblige  me  by 
making  use  of  my  umbrella — ” 

“ To  be  sure  I will.  I am  making  use  of  it 
already,  you  see.  But  two  can  walk  under  it : 
I’ll  take  your  arm,  if  you  please.  ’Tisn’t  eveiy 
body  I would  walk  under  the  same  umbrella 
with,  though.  There — you  needn’t  walk  so 
far  off;  I can  trust  you,  eh?  And  every  one 
for  himself,  you  know — and  his  neighbor  as 
well.  To  be  sure.  By  the  way,  where’s  your 
cigar,  my  young  friend?  You  were  smok- 
ing, I think,  a minute  ago,  before  I overtook 
you.” 

44  Yes,  sir,  I was  certainly  ; but  you  don’t  like 
it,  and  I couldn’t  think  of  offering  you  the  shel- 
ter of  my  umbrella  with  a cigar  in  my  mouth, 
so—*” 

44  So  you  canted  it  into  the  Thames,  I suppose. 
A foolish  trick  that,  my  young  friend.  By  the 
way,  what’s  your  namo  ?” 

44  Mark  Anderson,  sir,  at  your  service.” 

44  My  service  to  you,  Mr.  Mark  Anderson — a 
good  name,  by  the  way ; north  country,  like 
mine,  though  you  be  a cockney.  My  name  is 
Cameron  : Watling-street  knows  me,  I think. 
And  what  may  be  Mr.  Mark  Anderson’s  profes- 
sion?” 

4’  An  inquisitive  old  gentleman,”  thought  Mark 
to  himself ; 44  but  there’s  no  reason  why  he 
shouldn’t  know  what  I am;”  and  forthwith, 
with  the  frankness  of  a youth  who  has  nothing 
to  conceal,  he  answered  that  question. 

The  rain  did  not  seem  like  to  cease,  and  the 
pavements  were  getting  cleared  rapidly.  Our 
two  friends,  however,  walked  on  together  for 
some  little  time  in  silence. 

44  Which  way  are  you  going,  and  how  far?” 
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asked  Mr.  Cameron,  abruptly,  as  he  and  Mark 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  bridge. 

“ My  lodgings  are  at  Camberwell,  sir,  and  I 
am  going  there.” 

“ Ah  ! then  we  must  part  here.  I was  afraid 
of  that.  Our  roads  are  different,  young  man. 
Mine  lies  down  yonder” — he  pointed  as  he  spoke 
toward  Tooley-street.  So  I must  get  on  as  well 
as  I can,  thanking  you  for  your  shelter  while  I 
have  had  it.  There ! I won’t  keep  you  any 
longer  in  the  wet ; every  one  for  himself,  you 
know.” 

“ And  his  neighbor  too,  sir.  It  won’t  make 
much  difference  to  me,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
walk  with  you  as  far  as  you  are  going ; or,  if 
you  like  to  take  my  umbrella,  sir,  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  it.” 

14  You  are  a fine  young  fellow,  Mr.  Mark  An- 
derson,” said  Mr.  Cameron,  turning  abruptly 
upon  his  companion.  44  A thousand  pities  you 
smoke.  Well,  sir,  I’ll  accept  your  offer.  It 
isn’t  above  half  a mile  that  I am  going,  and  you 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  your  motto  into 
practice.” 

Mark  was  right  enough  in  judging  his  com- 
panion to  be  44  an  inquisitive  old  gentleman.” 
He  was,  in  fact,  very  inquisitive.  But  Mark  did 
not  mind  it ; and  before  they  parted  that  even- 
ing, Mr.  Cameron  had  learned  a good  deal  of  the 
young  man's  previous  history — who  and  what 
his  father  had  been,  where  his  mother  lived,  what 
her  resources  were,  how  many  sisters  he  had, 
what  they  did  to  support  themselves,  and  what 
his  own  prospects  were.  And  as  Mark  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Cameron  at  parting,  he  received 
at  the  same  time  a friendly  invitation,  and  a 
suggestion,  couched  in  some  such  language  as 
this : 

44  Young  man,  I owe  you  something  for  your 
politeness,  and  also  for  being  so  rough  to  you  the 
other  afternoon  on  the  coach — ” 

44  Don’t  mention  it,  sir,”  Mark  began  to  say. 

44  Yes,  but  I must  mention  it,  though;  I was 
in  a bad  humor  that  day.  I had  lost  a good  bit 
of  money,  or  thought  I had ; but  that's  no  ex- 
cuse. Well,  you  must  get  down  at  my  house 
next  time  we  ride  together,  and  take  a chop  with 
me,  eh  1 And  you  can  walk  on  to  Enfield  Wash 
afterward  W’hat  do  you  say]” 

Mark  thanked  the  gentleman. 

44  And  cheer  up,  my  lad.  You  don’t  think 
your  prospects  very  promising,  I can  see.  Ah  ! 
but  you  don’t  know.  Who  can  tell  what  a day 
may  bring  forth.  Not  you,  nor  I.  Fifty  years 
ago,  young  man,  I left  Scotland  on  foot,  with 
about  ten  shillings  in  my  pocket,  and  not  a friend 
north  of  the  Tweed  that  I knew  any  thing  of. 
And  here  I am  now,  worth  more  than  ten  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  I think.  But  I didn’t  smoke 
cigars  young  man.  And  I say,  Mr.  Anderson, 
’tis  a thousand  pities  you  smoke.  I wouldn’t  if 
I were  you.” 

Our  narrative,  however,  must  now  take  a leap 
over  a long  range  of  years.  Twenty  summers 
and  winters  have  passed  since  that  rainy  day  on 


London-bridge,  bringing  with  them  their  check- 
ered range  of  joys  and  sorrows,  successes  and 
reverses.  The  scene  now  shifts  to  a commercial 
room  in  the  Eagle  and  Crown,  at  a market  town 
some  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis.  There  sat 
a party  of  commercial  travelers  at  supper,  dis- 
cussing, while  they  did  justice  to  the  good  fare, 
as  is  their  wont,  the  credit  and  resources  of  va- 
rious houses  in  the  different  lines  of  business 
with  which  they  were  connected. 

44  What  a lucky  fellow,  by  the  way,”  said  one 
of  the  party,  after  the  merits  of  a great  Manches- 
ter warehouse-man  had  been  canvassed,  44  that 
Mark  Anderson  has  been  all  his  life  !” 

44  A very  lucky  fellow!’’  rejoined  another;  and 
a third  re-echoed  the  remark. 

44  Do  you  think  so,  gentlemen  1”  asked  a fourth 
— an  elderly  man,  who  had  hitherto  borne  no 
part  in  the  rather  44  free-and-easy”  converse  of 
that  evening. 

44  There  can’t  be  a doubt  of  it,  Mr.  W.,  I should 
think,”  replied  the  first  speaker. 

44  Not  a doubt  of  it,”  said  the  second,  likewise ; 
44  it  was  all  luck,  depend  upon  it.” 

44  He  began  with  nothing — nothing  to  speak 
of,’’  continued  the  former ; 44  but  old  Cameron 
took  a fancy  to  him  ; and  now,  you  see,  the  old 
gentleman  retires  from  the  firm,  and  leaves 
Mark  Anderson  at  the  head  of  it.” 

44  And,”  rejoined  the  third  commercial , 44  it  all 
began,  as  I have  been  told,  by  young  Anderson 
happening  to  have  an  umbrella,  and  saving  Mr. 
Cameron  from  getting  a wetting  one  evening. 
A lucky  thing  that.  I think  I shall  take  to  cany- 
ing  an  umbrella  fine  days  as  well  as  wet  ones.” 

44  That  wasn’t  quite  all,  I believe,”  responded 
number  one  ; 44  he  came  over  the  old  gent  by 
chiming  in  with  his  humors  and  finding  out  the 
length  of  his  foot.  A clever  fellow  Mr.  Anderson 
is,  I fancy.  But  there  was  a bit  of  sneaking  about 
him.  That  and  good  luck  did  it  all.” 

44  Ah  ! I have  heard  that  Cameron  cottoned  to 
the  young  fellow  at  first,  because  of  his  nau*e. 
It  has  a Scotch  sort  of  sound,  you  know ; and 
Anderson's  father,  or  grandfather,  teas  a Scotch- 
man. So  it  was  4 Highlanders,  shoulder-to- 
shoulder,’  you  know.  A lucky  thing  to  have  a 
fine-sounding  name,  sometimes.  Poor  Jack  Smith 
might  have  told  hts  name  fifty  times,  and  nobody 
would  have  thought  any  thing  about  it.” 

44  A lucky  thing  of  Mr.  Anderson  to  leave  off 
smoking  as  he  did.  He  took  his  cue  there  fa- 
mously. That  was  what  nailed  old  Mr.  Cameron, 
I suspect.  A lucky  thought  that !” 

44  Well,  gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  W.,  when  there 
was  a slight  break  in  the  conversation,  44  you 
have  had  your  say  about  Mr.  Anderson,  and  you 
all  seem  to  know  something,  more  or  less,  of  his 
history  ; but  you  will  excuse  me  for  thinking 
you  are  wrong  in  ascribing  his  prosperity  to 
what  you  call  luck.  There  is  more  in  it  than 
that,  I think.” 

44  Of  course,  Mr.  W.,”  replied  one  of  the  for- 
mer speakers,  44  we  don’t  mean  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son isn’t  clever  and  shrewd,  and  all  that  soTt  of 
thing  that  helps  a man  on  in  the  world  ; it  was 
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his  first  start,  mind  you,  that  we  said  was  so 
lucky. ’J 

“ Mr.  W.  does  not  believe  in  luck,  perhaps,1 ” 
observed  another  of  the  company. 

44  No,  I don’t,”  said  Mr.  W 44  Luck  is  a hea- 
thenish word,  and  the  idea  it  generally  conveys 
is  a heathenish  idea.  But  we  need  not  dispute 
about  words.  What  I mean  is  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son's 4 first  start,’  as  you  call  it,  was  owing  to 
something  with  which  luck  had  nothing  to  do.” 

44  You  know  Mr.  Anderson,  perhaps?”  . 

44 Yes,  rather  intimately;  and  I’ll  tell  you 
what  / know  of  his  rise  in  the  world,  if  you  like. 
A tew  words  will  do  it.” 

44  By  all  means,  Mr.  W.,”  said  one  of  the 
ether  speakers. 

44  In  the  first  place,  then,  what  first  attracted 
Mr.  Cameron’s  notice  in  young  Anderson,  vras 
his  good  temper  and  readiness  to  oblige  a stran- 
ger who  had  behaved  to  him  both  crustily  and 
selfishly  Their  first  meeting  was  on  the  top 
of  a stage  coach — ” 

44  Yes,  I have  heard  of  that.” 

44  Well,  then,  you  will  admit  that  had  Ander- 
aon  given  his  fellow-passenger  4 as  good  as  he 
sent,’  to  use  a common  expression,  their  ac- 
quaintance would  probably  have  ended  where  it 
began.  So  I should  say  that  good  Lemper,  rather 
than  luck , was  the  first  step  toward  Mr.  Ander- 
son’s prosperity.” 

44  There’s  something  in  that,  to  be  sure,  Mr.W.” 

44  Then  there  was  a degree  of  kindness,  some- 
what self-denying,  in  the  offer  of  the  umbrella 
when  Cameron  and  Anderson  came  in  each 
other’s  way  the  second  time.  It  is  not  every 
young  man  would  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
oblige  even  a common  acquaintance ; and  not 
many  perhaps,  would  have  thought  of  offering  the 
shelter  of  an  umbrella  to  such  a crusty  old  fel- 
low as  Mr.  Cameron  had  seemed  to  be.  Some, 
I fancy,  would  have  chuckled  over  the  old  gen- 
tleman’s evident  distress,  and  said  it  served  him 
right.  But  the  young  man  had  a way  of  his 
own,  and  a principle  of  his  own,  too  : that  prin- 
ciple was,  4 Every  man  for  his  neighbor,’  and  he 
acted  upon  it.  So,  instead  of  luck,  we  may  set 
down  thoughtfulness  and  disinterested  kindness, 
and  I may  say  Ckrutuin  kindness — for  4 Every 
man  for  his  neighbor’  is  a Christian  motto — as 
another  step.” 

44  Very  true,  Mr.  W.,  so  far.” 

44  Then,  again,  Mr.  Cameron  was  pleaebd  with 
the  young  man’s  conversation,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  invited  him  to  his  house.  Here 
was  another  step  with  which  luck  had  nothing 
to  do.  In  the  course  of  further  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Cameron  discovered  that  his  young  protege, 
as  I may  call  him,  was  a good  son,  and — not* 
withstanding  an  unfortunate  penchant  for  cigars 
<-~did  a good  deal  with  very  limited  means,  for 
the  comfort  of  a widowed  mother.  I^uck  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that,  I think.” 

44  Nothing,  certainly,  Mr.  W.” 

44  Well,  to  go  on  with  my — ” 

44  Lecture,”  suggested  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  commercial  room,  with  a wink  to  the  rest. 
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44  Yes,”  continued  Mr.  W. ; “to  go  on  with 
my  lecture — there  was  the  leaving  off  smoking, 
which  Mr.  C.  calls  a lucky  thought.  Now,  I 
can  tell  you  how  that  came  about.  One  day, 
after  Mr.  Cameron  and  young  Anderson  had  be- 
come pretty  familiar,  as  they  were  riding  to- 
gether on  the  same  coach  where  they  had  first 
met,  I believe  the  old  gentleman  began  to  attaok 
the  young  fellow  about  his  nasty  habit,  as  he 
called  it,  and  asked  him  what  he  woald  do  if  he 
should  get  a wife  who  didn’t  Tike  it  ? 

44  4 Leave  it  off,  directly,’  said  Anderson. 

41  * You  wouldn’t  be  able,’  said  Mr  Cameron 

44 1 think  I should,’  replied  the  other , 4 and  to 
prove  it,  sir,  I won’t  smoke  again  for  the  next 
three  months.’ 

44  Well,  gentlemen,  young  Anderson  kept  his 
word  ; and  before  the  time  was  gone  by,  he  hap- 
pened te  fall  in  with  a poor  scholar — a German 
— half  starved,  and  learnt  his  history,  which  was 
ave^r  sad  one.  To  have  the  means  of  relieving 
him,  Anderson  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wouldn't 
spend  any  more  money  on  cigars  , and  in  grati 
tude  for  the  unexpected  kindness  and  liberality 
of  the  young  clerk,  the  poor  student  offered  to 
teach  him  the  German  language.  Now,  it  might 
have  been  what  you  call  a lucky  thought ; but  I 
should  rather  call  it  a generous  one,  that  led  Mr. 
Anderson  to  give  up  smoking.” 

44  F think  it  was,  certainly,  Mr.  W.,”  responded 
Mr.  C.,  the  gentleman  addressed.  “You  aie 
right,  sir.” 

44  Well,  Anderson  was  a sharp,  energetic  fel- 
low when  he  took  any  thing  in.  hand  ; and  in  a 
year  or  two  he  was  master  of  the  language 
though  what  good  it  would  ever  do  him  he  had! 
not  the  most  distant  idea.  During  all  thia  time' 
he  hadn’t  met  Mr.  Cameron  more  than  two  or  * 
three  times,  and  they  hadn’t  got  beyond  a famil-  - 
iar  sort  of  how-d’ye-do  acquaintance.  One  day 
Anderson  took  up  a newspaper,  and  saw  an  ad- 
vertisement for  a mercantile  clerk,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  German.  At  that  time  he  was  not 
making  much  headway,  and  it  struck  him  that 
he  might  better  himself  by  looking  after  this 
situation.  So  he  made  an  appointment  with  the 
X.  Y.  Z.  who  had  advertised ; and  who  should 
it  prove  to  be  but  Mr.  Cameron  himself? 

44  4 Ha?  my  young  cigar  merchant,’  said  he, 
when  they  met ; 4 what  do  you  know  about  Ger- 
man?’ Mr.  Anderson  explained. 

44  4 But-,’  said  Mr.  Cameron,  4 you  are  German 
out  and  out,  I am  afraid.  German  pipes  as  well 
as  German  gutturals  ? It  won’t  do,  I think.  I 
was  obliged  to  get  rid  of  my  last  German  cor- 
respondent because  he  perfumed  the  counting- 
house  with  stale  tobacco : pah ! I couldn’t  bear 
it  any  longer.’ 

44  4 1 haven’t  smoked  far  two  years  sir,’  said 
Anderson.  And  that  pretty  nearly  settled  the 
matter  at  once  In  two  or  three  weeks’  time  he 
had  got  into  Cameron’s  counting-house.  After 
that,  you  know,  he  rose  and  rose  till,  by  making 
himself  useful;  he  was  taken  into  the  firm ; but 
if  you  think  he  has  not  worked  hard  for  it,  you 
are  mistaken  And  I think  you  will  agree  with 
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me  in  saying  that  my  friend,  Mark  Anderson, 
does  not  owe  his  prosperity — no,  nor  even  his 
first  steps  upward — to  what  you,  gentlemen,  are 
pleased  to  call  luck.” 

THE  CARELESS  WORD. 

INNUMERABLE  are  the  ways  of  making 
love  ; for,  although  love  is  a natural  product 
of  the  human  heart,  and  not  a manufactured  ar- 
ticle, yet  it  is  nevertheless  brought  to  perfection 
by  artificial  means-opportunities,  tears,  sighs, 
speeches,  and  the  like — and  requires  consider- 
able skill  in  the  process.  We  have  the  highest 
authority  for  calling  it  an  art — the  art  of  love. 
And  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  fine  arts,  but  un- 
equivocally the  finest  of  all  the  arts.  Treatises 
have  been  written  upon  it  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  and  will  continue  to  be  written  upon  it 
to  the  end  of  time ; and  when  all  the  languages 
of  the  earth  shall  have  exhausted  their  resources 
to  the  same  purpose,  the  world  will  not  be  a 
whit  wiser  about  it  fhan  it  was  four  thousand 
years  ago. 

You  may  make  love  with  your  foot,  accident- 
ally, of  course,  and  nobody  but  the  beloved  shall 
be  the  wiser.  ' And  how  will  she  take  it  1 Her 
blue  eyes,  or  deep  hazel,  or  light  ash,  or  what- 
ever color  they  may  be,  will  suddenly  sparkle  as 
if  an  electric  wire  had  touched  her,  and  she  will 
raise  them  with  their  new-born  thoughts  spring- 
ing up  in  them  to  look  into  your  face,  not  with 
a full  gaze,  hut  a half-downcast  and  thrilling 
glance  of  an  instant,  like  a sun-flash,  and  then  a 
Hush,  burning  and  sudden,  will  rush  into  her 
face,  and  she  will  unconsciously  squeeze  her 
beautiful  lips  together,  and  then  turn  away  her 
head  quickly,  as  if  provoked  at  herself  for  having 
been  betrayed  into  a recognition  of  the  meaning 
of  your  familiar,  and,  we  must  add,  contraband 
mode  of  awakening  her  feelings. 

And  how  many  speechless  men  there  are  who 
'make  love  with  their  hands  and  their  eyes,  or 
with  any  thing  exocpt  their  tongues.  Love  cer- 
tainly is  not  loquacious.  It  can  not  always  talk 
to,  but  it  can  talk  forever  of  the  object.  That  is 
to  say,  while  yet  the  early  season  is  full  of  clouds 
and  showers,  and  the  wooer  is  not  over-confident 
of  the  promise  of  the  future.  But  when  the  sun 
breaks  out  and  there  is  an  assurance  of  hope, 
then  even  the  timid  grow  brave  and  become  as 
garrulous  as  if  they  had  practiced  delicious  non- 
sense all  their  lives  long.  Yet  it  is  odd,  how 
any  man  with  the  passion,  ecstatic  even  in  its 
•uncertainty,  throbbing  at  his  heart,  can  sit  like 
a statue,  ail  stone  and  melancholy,  moping,  and 
mooning,  while  the  fawn-like  being  is  moving 
round  him  full  of  grace,  beauty,  and  self-posses- 
sion. 

The  liveliest  and  most  imaginative  man  is 
liable,  sometime  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  be 
thrown  into  a trance  of  this  kind.  Talk  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  2 This  is  the  true  met- 
empsychosis that  all  of  a sudden,  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  vivacity,  turns  your  cheerful  friend, 
who  has  not  a real  care  or  anxiety  in  existence, 
and  used  to  he  such  a 41  capital  dellow”  at  a din- 


ner party,  into  the  dullest  and  flattest  of  human 
beings.  Where  his  soul  goes  to  during  these 
intervals  of  suspended  animation  is  a grave 
speculation  ; hut  most  probably  it  flies  for  refuge 
to  the  lady,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  increased 
gayety  she  usually  exhibits  on  such  occasions, 
which  certainly  justifies  the  suspicion  that  she 
has  derived  an  additional  spirituality  from  the 
man’s  bewilderment.  He  is  probably  laboring 
all  the  time  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  solving 
some  abstruse  problem ; hut  that  is  a melancholy 
mistake  ; his  mind — with  all  respect  for  nature's 
laws — is  a vacuum.  He  may  think  he  is  think- 
ing, but  he  is  doing  no  such  thing — he  is  merely 
looking  stupid.  Ah!  love  is  a paradox.  We 
might  as  well  attempt  to  reap  the  winds,  count 
the  spots  in  the  sun,  swim  in  the  air,  square  the 
circle,  or  find  out  perpetual  motion,  as  to  trace 
its  rise  and  progress.  u It  enters”  says  Farqn- 
har,  “ at  the  eyes.”  That  is  all  very  well  for  a 
comedy ; but  you  might  as  well  say  that  the 
light  of  the  sun  enters  at  the  key- hole.  Love 
enters  every  where  : it  seizes  on  the  tips  of  the 
t fingers — do  we  not  fall  in  love  with  a touch  of 
the  hand  l — it  fascinates  the  ear — do  we  not  fall 
in  love  with  a voice  1 — which  of  the  senses  is 
exempt  from  its  influence?  and  as  to  imagina- 
tion, it  is  often,  as  every  body  knows,  made 
prisoner  in  advance  of  sight,  touch,  and  hearing. 

Now  there  is  not  a single  mood  or  tense  of 
love  that  was  not  practiced  over  and  over  again 
between  Charles  Torrens  and  Edith  Esdaile  in 
the  course  of  their  wooing.  They  believed  they 
loved  each  other  better  than  ever  any  young 
people  loved  each  other  before ; and  we  believe 
that  they  loved  each  other  quite  as  deeply  as  any 
young  people  can  love.  And  they  were  inde- 
fatigable in  cultivating  all  possible  opportunities 
of  increasing  that  stock  of  affection.  Charles 
would  have  paid  his  morning  visits  at  daybreak* 
and  spun  them  out  till  midnight,  if  a certain 
sense  of  the  usages  of  society  had  not  checked 
his  ardor.  As  it  was,  he  called  every  day  at  the 
house  of  the  lady’s  father,  and  came  again  every 
evening  with  as  much  punctuality  and  certainty 
as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow.  And 
it  was  extraordinary  how  fertile  he  was  in  ex- 
cuses for  this  undeviating  attention.  He  was 
always  prepared  with  something  new  to  show, 
or  to  talk  about : with  a scrap  of  intelligence  for 
the  old  gentleman,  or  the  lady-mother ; or,  per- 
haps, with  an  apology  for  something  he  had  left 
undone,  and  a promise  to  do  it  the  next  day,  so 
as  to  create  out  of  one  visit  a pretext  for  another 
He  always  made  an  excuse  of  some  description, 
although  there  was  not  the  slightest  necessity 
for  it,  and  his  motive  was  as  transparent  as  a 
sheet  of  glass.  But  love  makes  one  veiy  con- 
scious and  suspicious  of  every  movement : the 
lover  takes  infinite  delight  in  stratagetical  opera- 
tions, and  is,  therefore,  constantly  employed  la 
devising  cunning  schemes  for  eluding  and  evad- 
ing observation ; forgetting  that  the  more  he 
struggles  to  escape  it,  the  more  he  draws  It 
down. 

Edith  Esdaile  was  equally  ardent  and  clever 
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in  her  own  way.  She  wa§  very  pretty  and 
amiable,  and  had,  of  course,  many  admirers,  all 
of  whom  were  pushed  from  their  stools  by  the 
fortunate  Charles  Torrens.  But  in  order  that 
she  might  not  appear  particular,  which  she  could 
not  help  appearing,  she  occasionally  did  martyr- 
dom at  a window  with  one  of  the  beaut ; or  sat 
at  her  work-table  for  ten  minutes  together  while 
another  asked  questions  about  crotchet,  and  en- 
tangled her  worsteds ; or  sang  some  especial 
ballad  at  the  especial  request  of  a third,  whom 
she  unfeelingly  permitted  to  hang  over  her  all 
the  time  at  the  piano.  These  little  mischievous 
disguises  of  the  real  state  of  her  heart  she  con- 
sidered perfect,  and  thought  that  her  plot  against 
the  eyes  of  the  experienced  people  about  her 
could  not  be  detected. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  there  was  not 
the  least  necessity  for  all  this  finesse,  because 
neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Esdaile,  nor  any  body  else, 
would,  or  could  have  objected  to  receive  Charles 
Torrens  as  the  accepted  suitor  •,  but  there  is  a 
crookedness  or  perversity  in  love  that  will  not 
allow  things  to  take  their  own  smooth,  open, 
and  natural  course.  Lovers  will  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  made  happy  too  soon,  or  too 
easily.  They  must  arrive  at  their  happiness 
through  difficulties.  The  sweet  must  not  be 
tasted  until  the  palate  is  prepared  to  appreciate 
it  by  a few  trials  of  the  bitter.  The  parched 
traveler  enjoys  the  spring  in  the  desert  all  the 
more  gratefully  after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey 
over  the  blistering  sands.  So  lovers  make  their 
own  journey  of  troubles  in  order  that  the  gush 
of  the  fresh  spring  of  the  heart  may  come  upon 
them  with  an  enhanced  delight. 

That  Edith  was  fondly  attached  to  Charles, 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  It  was  because  she 
loved  him  to  such  an  extremity,  that  she  tortured 
herself  to  try  to  conceal  it  from  all  the  world 
beside  : for  there  was  so  much  poetry  in  her  na- 
ture that  she  thought  love  was  the  more  raptur- 
ous when  it  was  enjoyed  in  secret ; and  that 
such  love  as  hers  was  a feeling  too  deep  and 
sacred  to  be  profaned  by  contact  with  drawing- 
room gossip,  and  the  vulgar  whispers,  jests,  and 
innuendoes  of  general  society.  When,  indeed, 
they  were  alone , and  Charles  pressed  her  pretty 
hand,  and  looked  into  her  face,  and  uttered  a 
few  imperfect  sounds  that  broke  upon  his  lips, 
hardly  taking  the  shape  of  words,  then  the  tears 
would  start  into  her  eyes,  and  she  would  drop 
her  head  upon  her  bosom,  while  her  swan-like 
neck,  drooping  before  him,  made  an  unconscious 
token  of  how  powerless  she  was  in  his  presence, 
and  of  the  complete  resignation  of  her  whole 
being  to  his  sovereignty.  No  language  could 
paint  that  devotion  ; nor  did  either  of  them  try 
to  explain  what  they  felt.  It  was  articulated  in 
every  look  and  motion.  It  was  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  their  lives,  and  not  to  be  defined,  lest 
in  the  process  of  description  its  charm  and 
power  might  escape. 

Much  as  she  wished  before  strange  faces  to  I 
jeem  indifferent,  she  failed  to  accomplish  her 
Hf'cmtug.  Het  eyes  involuntarily  followed  every  I 


turn  of  his  : if  he  stirred  in  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  room,  she  was  attracted,  as  it  we^e, 
by  some  sympathy  of  the  nerves.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  his  absence  she  would  occupy  herself  in 
watching  the  time-piece  ; in  thinking  of  what  he 
had  last  said  and  done  ; in  trying  to  conjure  new 
meanings  out  of  his  most  trivial  words  ; in  going 
over  the  whole  of  their  interviews,  and  putting 
minute  facts  together,  comparing  and  analyzing 
them  for  the  sake  of  extracting  the  trembling 
secret  from  them  in  all  possible  combinations 
and  changes,  and  in  speeding  onward  with  her 
flying  thoughts  into  the  future,  hurrying  over  a 
whole  life  of  dreamy  events  in  a second  of  time, 
and  making  a world  of  reverie  in  which  to  dwell 
with  that  pledged  heart  for  ever  and  ever.  What 
a sad  thing  it  is  for  a young  lady  to  be  so  rest- 
less and  fidgety ; and  if  you  ask  her  the  cause 
of  it,  to  be  answered  by  a direct  denial  of  the 
fact,  and  an  assertion  that  she  was  never  more 
tranquil  and  contented ! Edith  could  not  stay 
quietly  in  one  place  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
throughout  the  dreary  mornings.  One  of  her 
resources,  a foolish  one  too,  was  to  go  up  into 
her  own  room,  shut  herself  in,  and  repeat  the 
name  of  Charles  in  every  possible  modulation  of 
voice  ; sometimes  sweetly  and  confidingly,  then 
reproachfully,  then  angrily,  then  melting  down 
into  forgiveness,  and  then  murmuringly,  as  if 
in  restored  happiness ; and  she  would  sit  and 
listen  to  the  echoes  as  if  they  were  voices  from 
the  spheres  making  music  for  her  solitude.  Of 
a truth,  she  thought  Charles  the  prettiest  name 
in  the  world ! 

When  Charles  first  felt  a novel  pleasure 'm 
Edith's  society,  he  philosophized  a good  deal  on 
the  subject,  and  labored  hard  to  demonstrate  to 
himself  that  it  was  merely  an  accidental  feeling, 
and  not  one  of  a permanent  or  serious  character. 
He  endeavored  even  to  deprive  the  image  which 
chance  had  miraculously  imprinted  on  his  heart 
of  its  brilliancy,  and  to  reduce  it  to  as  plain  and 
every-day  a picture  as  he  could.  He  knew  a hun- 
dred girls  who  were  more  beautiful,  more  agree- 
able, and  more  accomplished.  Edith's  face  was 
not  remarkably  handsome  ; she  certainly  had  ex- 
pressive eyes,  there  was  no  denying  that ; she  had 
a pretty,  even  a most  tempting  mouth  ; but  then, 
the  rest  of  her  features  were  commonplace  and  In- 
harmonious : her  figure  was  graceful — she  had 
that  manner  and  air  of  natural  elegance  which 
could  neither  be  imparted  nor  acquired  ; but 
there  were  defects,  even  in  her  fine  form,  which  he 
thought  he  saw  distinctly : and,  relying  upbn 
these  drawbacks,  he  assured  himself  that  he  was 
not  in  love,  or  that  at  all  events,  even  if  he  did 
acknowledge  a slight  partiality,  it  was  but  a 
mere  agitation  on  the  surface,  like  that  which 
the  breeze  makes  when  it  touches  the  floweip, 
and  passes  on.  He  was  very  heroic  in  his  res- 
olution not  to  be  enslaved.  He  was  determined 
not  to  fall  in  love.  But  a man  might  as  well 
prendre  la  lune  ante  Us  dents  as  battle  with 
shadows  of  his  own  making  in  his  way.  The 
passion  was  fixed  in  his  heart  beyond  redemp- 
tion, by  the  time  that  he  had  quite  satisfied  him- 
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adf  of  its  impossibility  He  and  Edith  had  ex- 
changed hearts,  even  while  they  were  severally 
reasoning  themselves  into  a belief  that  they  were 
perfectly  indifferent  to  each  other,  and  that  there 
ware  twenty  others,  at  both  sides,  whom  they  liked 
infinitely  better.  In  the  first  hours  of  love,  young 
pefjple  look  at  each  other  through  a medium  that 
resembles  a diamond,  in  which  a thousand  stars 
are  twinkling  and  dancing,  and  which  confounds 
their  perceptions  by  its  brilliancy. 

The  mutual  delusion  progressed  rapidly.  The 
Lovers  had  hitherto  talked  to  each  other  only  by 
signs.  It  happened  that  they  had  never  been 
thrpwn  together  so  as  that  Charles  could  have 
taken  advantage  of  a favorable  moment  to  lead 
to  the  subject  which,  although  nearest  to  his 
heart,  he  yet  did  not  choose  to  confess  to  him- 
self But  stone  walls,  brass  gates,  locks,  bolts, 
and  bars,  are  to  true  love  as  water  to  the  keel  of 
the  ship,  or  as  the  air  to  the  cleaving  wings  of 
the  eagle.  Love  will  make  its  own  opportuni- 
ties. It  sees  no  impediments  which  it  can  fancy 
to  be  insurmountable.  And  it  is  so  incessantly 
employed  in  its  own  affairs,  that  it  is  sure  in  the 
long  run  to  cheat  the  guardianship  of  the  most 
cautious  and  wary  protectors,  who  must  some- 
times nod.  Love  is  always  awake  inventing, 
while  even  the  lynx  occasionally  shuts  its  eyes, 
and  sleeps  on  its  watch. 

An  opportunity  did  occur  at  last;  and  it  was 
all  the  more  secure  because  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  a busy  and  prattling  throng — in  the  crowd  and 
pressure  of  a party.  In  the  dance  their  eyes 
net  just  as  she  had  lightly  placed  her  hand 
within  his.  The  train  that  had  hitherto  lain 
darkly  on  their  hearts  was  fired  in  that  look ; its 
electric  quiver  rushed  to  their  fingers — he  press- 
ed her  band,  which  suddenly  trembled  in 
grasp,  and  a second  glance  at  the  disturbed  feat- 
ures, scared  aud  flushed  with  emotion,  confirmed 
their  mutual  impressions.  What  more  could 
have  been  accomplished  in  a year  of  fonna)  ad- 
vances. of  regular  declarations  and  daily  c*  ; re- 
sponds ncc  i 

They  retired  to  a seat.  Then  came  the  dan- 
gerous moment.  Their  secret  was  already  be- 
trayed. There  was  not  a thought  or  a hope  in 
either  of  their  minds  that  was  not  as  clearly  map- 
ped out  before  them  both,  as  if  their  thoughts 
and  hopes  were  translated  into  language  and 
written  down.  Did  he  venture  to  break  the  ice 
oft  that  occasion  of  delicious  sensations  1 No. 
He  could  not  speak  to  her:  they  sat  together 
silently,  looking  very  silly  in  the  eyes  of  every 
body  else,  but  enjoying  in  the  paradise  of  their 
own  feelings  a rapture  which  the  sage  world, 
that  has  outgrown  these  joys,  treats  with  a grand 
aud  supercilious  levity.  The  discovery  had  taken 
Edith  by  surprise  She  was  not  prepared  for 
so  overwhelming  a tide  of  affection.  A new 
sense  had  sprung  up  m her  young  mind,  and 
seued  upon  her  whole  being  In  a moment, 
as  a gust  of  wind  flutters  the  leaf  and  spreads  a 
strange  color  over  its  surface,  the  sudden  knowl- 
edge of  Charles'*  love  touched  and  changed  her 
nature.  She  was  no  longer  the  g^y,  careless 


Edith.  At  that  instant,  and  probably  for  five 
minutes  in  continuance,  she  looked  as  grave  as 
if  some  great  misfortune  had  befallen  her.  JBat 
it  was  the  excess  of  mixed  happiness,  and  pain 
she  knew  not  why,  wonder,  and  doubt,  and  fear, 
and  flurry.  She  shook  it  off,  to  be  sure,  quickly, 
for  it  is  a part  of  female  education  to  disguise 
the  heart  through  all  its  preliminary  stages. 
Whatever  a lady  may  feel— and  ladies  do  fed  as 
deeply  as  men  who  sneer,  protest,  and  look  sav- 
age— she  must  not  appear  to  feel,  lest  the  way- 
ward and  c acting  gentleman  may  relax  in  his 
devotion,  or  require  more  than  she  can  grant. 

Before  that  night’s  revelry  was  ended,  Charles 
had  pressed  the  hand  of  his  young  Edith  many 
times-  -but  he  did  not  venture  upon  words.  It 
was  r t needful.  When  they  parted,  they  Ofi- 
dersU  d each  other  much  better  than  if  they  had 
trust  i their  agitated  thoughts  to  speech.  How 
spec  lily  and  surely  do  the  tokens  of  love  pass 
frori  eye  to  eye.  Like  the  signs  of  the  telegraph 
they  traverse  the  air,  unintelligible  to  all  but 
to  those  who  communicate  and  receive  them. 

The  destiny  of  the  lovers  was  decided  in  that 
n ght’s  silent  recognition.  They  met  constantly 
t fterward  for  months.  But  still  for  many  weeks 
.heir  emotions  did  not  take  the  shape  of  confes- 
sion. They  kept  hovering  upon  the  verge  of 
avowal,  desiring,  yet  avoiding  the  mutual  admis- 
sion, jealous  of  every  surrounding  obstacle,  yet 
timid  to  remove  them,  and  preserving  by  all  the 
arts  of  suppression  and  ingenious  torture  that 
t wilight  of  the  mind  in  which  visions  seem  to 
float  before  the  eyes  in  their  most  etberial  and 
love-like  forms.  They  were  afraid  to  trust  to 
the  daylight  of  open  acknowledgment,  lest  it 
might  destroy  the  illusions  in  which  they  revel- 
ed. Still  they  talked  at  the  passion,  although 
their  strange  and  capricious  fears  did  not  permit 
them  to  fill  up  the  delineation  with  figures. 

“ Do  you  not  admire  my  cousin  Mary?"  said 
Edith,  one  evening,  as  they  sat  together  alone. 

"Yea,”  replied  Charles,  "she  is  pretty  and 
lively  ; but—”  he  paused. 

" There  is  great  virtue  in  that  but,”  returned 
Edith. 

. “ She  wants  the  essential  loveliness,  at  least 
in  my  eyes.” 

" Pray  what  may  that  be?”  inquired  Edith, 
trying  to  speak  indifferently,  but  all  the  while 
coloring,  like  a guilty  creature. 

“ Can  not  you  guess,  Edith?”  he  asked. 

" I — how  should  I ?” 

“ I fancied,”  replied  Charles,  "that  you  knew 
at  least  some  of  my  thoughts,  and  that  thought 
above  all  the  rest  !” 

She  stammered  out  something  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  knowing  people's  thoughts  before  they 
were  uttered.  Charles  did  not  allow  her  to 
finish  the  sentence. 

" The  thought  was  one,  Edith,  dear  Edith !" 
he  said,  "in  which,  perhaps,  nobody  would  take 
an  interest  but  myself.  I say,  perhaps — I am 
not  sure — it  may  be,  that  there  is  one  to  whom 
my  aspirations  are  not  entirely  valueless." 

Poor  Edith  baldly  stirred,  lest  she  should  l>r- 
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tray  the  tremor  that  wm  at  that  moment  in  her  were  quivering  toitfr  emotion.  Does  not  the  read- 
heart.  She  tried  to  look  at  the  garden,  as  if  she  er  see  the  issue  at  once,  without  putting  us  to 
saw  the  flowers,  and  was  thinking  of  them,  but  the  risk  of  spoiling  it  in  the  description ! The 
saw  nothing  but  a mist.  And  so  it  went  on — crimson  cheek,  the  averted  eyes,  the  head  bqpt, 
be  talking  in  a broken  and  foolish  way,  and  she,  and  the  wandering  arm. 

with  her  instinctive,  womanly  tact,  accusing  him  It  is  astonishing  how  this  coming  to  the  point, 
of  not  being  very  intelligible.  this  discovery  of  a fact,  of  which  you  were  be- 

At  last  he  got  upon  the  favorite  subject  of  the  fore  perfectly  well  aware,  but  which  had  net 
ideal,  and  came  to  depict  the  sort  of  being  that  been  regularly  announced,  eases  the  mind,  and 
could  alone  enslave  his  heart.  Here4ie  became  unlocks,  as  it  were,  all  the  clasps  and  springs 
profound  and  eloquent.  ' < that  bound  up  the  heart.  A man  begins  to  breathe 

* Ah  ! Edith,”  he  cried,  his  voice  sinking  into  after  he  has  declared  himself.  He  sits  easier  on 
its  softest  tones,  44  you  possess  the  power— I his  chair,  and  walks  across  the  room  with  the 
mean  the  skill — to— -to— change  mirth,  into  tears  most  negligently  triumphant  air  in  the  world, 
at  will — and  back  again,  dear  Edith,  too.  But  as  if  he  had  already  a property  in  the  lady.  To 
this  is  very  foolish.  I can  not  account  for-being  know  that  you  love  and  are  loved  is,  after  all,  a 
so  ridiculous,  and  so  full  of  moods.  Seriously,  very  agreeable  thing.  It  lifts  you  above  the  vtri- 
I will  tell  you  what  sort  of  a creature  she  eaould  gar  herd.  It  gives  you  & new  interest  in  ltfe, 
be  to  be  mine.  She  must  first,  Edith — firtie  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is  crowded 
above  all  other  graces  or  beauties,  she  mufct  he  with  trains  of  delight  that  seem  to  stretch  on- 
pore  in  mind,  in  word,  in  act.  Pure  as  the  snow  ward  through  an  illimitable  future.  In  fact, 
when  it  descends  into  the  mountain  torrent,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  odd  and  pleasant  fancies 
ere  it  has  been  swept  in  the  fury  of  the  foam  that  gallopade  through  the  head,  when  the  con- 
over  the  soil  of  earth.  She  must  have  no  thought  sciousness  of  having  committed  yourself  beyond 
— not  even  such  vanishing  thoughts  as  self-low  redemption  has  entered  into  it. 
in  idle  moments  flings  across  the  mind,  like  a Charles  and  Edith  had  that  sort  of  swimming 
breath  upon  glass — she  must  have  no  thought!  i of  ideas  for  many  days  after  their  mutual  avow- 
of  others.  I must  be  to  her  the  world,  as  she  |j  U.  They  talked  fast  and  in  a singularly  foolish 
to  me  the  universe.  I must  trust  to  her  excelling:  ( manner ; were  in  the  most  extravagant  spirits ; 
purity  and  singleness  of  heart  for  that ; to  hex  and  appeared  to  feel  as  if  the  room  were  dane- 
tried  and  exalted  devotion  ; her  unabating  love  ing  round  them.  Charles  broke  the  spring  of 
of  all  that  is  good  and  gentle ; her  strength  of  his  watch  in  an  impetuous  attempt  to  wind  it 
character,  her  goodness,  and  her  pride.  Them  up,  and  Edith  could  not  get  the  strings  of  her 
I would  have  her  kind  to  every  body,  but  confid-  harp  into  tune,  although  she  screwed  and  screw- 
ing to  me  alone.  Her  general  kindness  should  ed  for  hours  together. 

not  be  tinged  with  familiarity,  but  rather  thrown  The  lovers  met  every  day,  and  whenever  tlmy 
oat  like  a light,  the  rays  and  not  the  warmth  of  could,  stole  away  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  their 
which  should  be  felt.  Being  pure,  and  young,  own  thoughts.  They  talked,  of  course,  an  in- 
and  beautiful,  she  should  have  an  intellect  to  finite  quantity  of  nothing, 
embellish  all,  and  to  give  that  nameless  charm  “ I like  you  best,”  said  Charles,  one  evening, 
to  her  speech  and  actions  which  fades  not  with  44  in  that  lilac  dress  : it  suits  your  delicate  com- 
the  roses  of  the  cheek,  or  the  lustre  of  the  eye.  plerion  ; besides,  its  gauze  draperies,  that  float 
Oh  ! what  a life  would  it  he  with  such  an  one  rou*rJ  it  like  light  elouds,  break  away  the  oat* 
to  train  her  tender  feelings  into  mature  and  last-  lines  of  your  figure,  and  give  you  a still  more 
ing  principles  ; to  watch  the  growth  and  upward  sylph-like  look.” 

springing  of  that  sweet  and  divine  spirit  into  its  44  Yfhy,  it  was  but  yesterday,  dear  Charles,” 
proper  sphere  of  love  and  honor , to  tend  it  with  she  replied,  44  that  you  thought  I should  always 
delicate  watchfulness  and  unceasing  ardor;  and  wear* white.  You  see  how  capricious  you  are.” 
to  look  back,  when  that  career  was  drawing  to  44  Dear  Edith,  not  capricious.  The  truth  is,  I 
its  dose,  upon  the  bright  line  of  unalloyed  hap-  love  you  in  every  color — but  always  think  that 
piftess  such  a lot  had  traced.”  in  which  you  are  present  to  me  the  most  becotn- 

As  he  finished,  his  voice  became  agitated,  and  ing  In  any  dress  you  look  beautiful  in  my  eyes, 
he  drew  his  hand  painfully  over  his  eyes.  Poor  and  if  I wish  you  ever  to  appear  in  one  particO- 
Edith  was  equally  touched,  and  had  scarcely  any  lar  dress,  it  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
more  command  of  herself,  but,  feeling  that  she  I wish  you  ever  to  be  to  me  the  same.” 
ought  to  say  something,  she  said,  unwittingly,  44  And  so  I will,  dearest  Charles.  Ah ! you  soe 
the  most  dangerous  thing  she  could  have  hit  upon,  how  soon  we  leam  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts 
44  You  speak  in  the  language  of  romance,  from  the  expression  of  which  we  shrank  so  re- 
Charles,  there — is — no  such — being  living — as  cently  with  fear  and  apprehension.” 
you  describe.”  44  Because,  sweet  love,  we  were  then  upon  the 

44  There  is,  Edith,”  exclaimed  Charles, 4<  there  wide  waters  of  doubt,  and  the  winds  were  upon 
Is  each  an  one— all  excellence.  Of  a nature  so  us,  and  we  feared  the  wreck  of  life  and  happi- 
pure,  so  lofty,  so  lovely,  that  I despair— I de-  ness.  But  we  are  now  like  the  ship  in  harbor : 
•pair — ” no  rough  winds  can  reach  us  here ; the  aea  be-t 

Her  eyes  at  that  moment  were  resting  on  his  neath  ns  is  smooth  and  placid  : We  are  as  fiftn* 
face,  her  cheeks  were  sadly  flushed,  and  her  lips  as  the  solid  rock.” 
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Some  month*  passed  away  in  iX\U  rpjdri?ou» 
dhfe nwte;  N.toi Bmr;  wta**  !o?cm  W parfoctiy 
py  Bat  it  wak  u*ce**mry  t«i  hrio^  tSeir  8»&*dn 
*fjoy  Uv  s practical  issue.  h w«ia  a-  great  c*»s»s 
with,  ilwtii. ; . « ‘ 

I$X?  evening  Uefor#  Charles  bad  iMaijljtt#  to 
make  bfe  proposals  to  Mr  fcWiaije*  he  ititt  Edith 
as  tonal.  Wind  *n  bout  fcf  hejjpimfiie  w&ktbart  * 
fbore  wore  Urn  confiding  jfei  r &fo\U  to  make 
lh*'  venture  of  their  whole  stuck  of  human  atfei.* 
imil  knti  to  commit  ibernseivr»  for  life  i#  ilteir 
vniplid t must  iu  each.  ot&efc  if  wa*  a 
(ion.  ami  blending  of  be  arts  Beautiful  Enatr.jt 

iiC:  fennfdune— the  one  paaia.  xn  the  desert  Of 
bn- 

* j am  ro  happy,  Edith,  thid  wchavfi  made  Up 
«mr  imtwi*  at  IftHt  i for  it  would  jtoyg  wcjm 

our  spatiu* «3f' :- 
sue  Tomorrow  l will  miix  io  y\y&t  feftttrr-'-*- 
such  a long  loUt-t /—  i will  tid;  on  (urn  Mter* 
ward;  before  bo  ha*  time  fV»  au«w>»j  jm\ 
shall  I T^rl — M tiouMri inng  like*  t £•* r* 

iisto  his  «ycs  a«  lie  thought  of  what  to  cnaghl  to 
*»y  ; but  tlasliuigr  thm  ot^  Ip?  laugheil  uim% 

- at 'his  •own  Riliy- ■ ■ r / v •!  . * 

am  #dr*  1 don't  know  what  / klwdl  aray/h- 
atmwered  Edith, '*?  when  pminma;  ijd  her  *ol6mu 
crai|s  me  mto  hex  own  room  to  tuft  j«e  of 
it  f *m  sure  i shall  iUilk  itttp  the  ground  be- 
fy&  her.11  _ » * •'  t • • • 

“ Site  ivill  not  he  angry,  EdUU 1 " 

'•'  Afi.gry  ? . She  will  be  pleased,  a^**$ 

Uuppy  Rut  r^»! 1 dial  poor  jklitht  thinking  tif  the 
h>vful  eyes  of  mamma,  looked  tamlily  aeiryrua. 

Charles  whh  perplexed;  at  the  #<id4gjfr  ^change 
tu  her  manner,  mid  pstoittgv '.*&$  ;gW*iy,  look 
box  baud  ‘/Edith/'  said  ho,  »iuwl>%  perhaps 
<v>yk  . ' ;t;v?  yon  unhappy  * Ha™  you  any  JiiU* 
givhig  to  yuux  hmrt 7>f 

Now so  happy  tu  her  life, 
t*iit  U wa«  a ii4ppb>*»»  ad  exquisite  that  it  pah/- 
*d  her.  And  irfVghi  have  looked,  aortow&d 
*ukuowiii^ly:  BUu*  loitid  was  so  full  of  delight, 
tliat  jshe  wmUI  compos  her  thoughts 

into  trai^uilhiy/  She  Imd  a disturbed  oir»  tiiaah- 
e4  by  her  varying ;. emotion's : nmi  ChirJeiv whose 
love  w m quick,  sensitive  and  ra.sh.  »ew  a str&nge- 
t>etifl  in  her  whhrfc,  although  very  natural  to  her 
at  such  a tupc,  gppeaiuil  to  him  ill-tirued  and 
niyKtennUs.  Hie  question  wua  not  cahmlatetl 
t<<  pr^lpue  the  efieei  fw  anti<ripateu  \l  Round* 
od  in  her  euxsidie  and  siliy— iinJoed  «ho  i»carc^ly 
^uv©  aytentiiui  AO  itfc  purport  For  fc  ibooghtd 
were  hpon  the  morrow  and  tbe  bridal  hopes, 
.^be  huapi  it  as  c me  would,  hear  3 jde^  of  ha 
Umage  at  a eminent  wlneii  rhe  mind  was  other 
wibe  er>yagffd\'  add  s ha  .'tka^werfid  it;  <\s  one. 
would  £n*w*r  j?xnch  hfulirraga,  with  ihe  first  won! 
thftt  rame  She  tumid  ay  bar  bead  ca<e- 
lassly^  apd :r$y*P  Clwrle*  related  the  question. 

* .4rr  you  y nliappy  i \ 

’ f • 'r  sa©i.  fsuU'T&ling  the  word  ; 

a^ul  then,  yvitU  a fuiM  smites  which  ‘/rc^  meant 
' .in - cliuU*  and  n^.aiiai2r«t''.bim  jr  a playful  way,  she 
Addoil,  *nf  c^ursy  X am  How:  can  yop*  »tpect 
rtKft  to  be  otherwise  el  such  a moment  ■ Ah  ! 


yos,  ‘-rety  unhappy  ?v  and  the  smile  settled  »f« 
her  tips  in  the  pscttiesr  pool  imaginable 

\ <ibid  dew  hver  fho  frame  of  vUie  foyer 
Ha  might  to  how.  known  the  faille*?  iniendrd 
by  ih«  tivue  of  that  vdi^  but  be  did  Hot  *K  X*ry 
unhappy  ^ Hp  U?dk  the-'  wnfd  iu  jiU’  literal 
Uteanmgi  Xdr  such  lovq  as  b^  in  V*ry  Jeaiou*, 
vrm  of  a,  jest  ■ fie  paused  ' fev  Collect  '•  hunsatf 
and  then  looking  it  Edij'h  With  0 inalm^eps  he 
did  not  iwl,  he  hdv’ 

" SJhall  I poeijaiun  my  Jou^r*  ?V|  ‘ i* ' 1 < * 

Her  sutpnafr  hb  Hu©  up^jp«cied  quaat «m  was 
«□  gTe^E  ihtd  khc  only  m ^planaticm 

by  r*  iciok.  Jdc  rvsumed,  in  life  j^ame  voica  »X 
forced  ^hnotjas,  Ihat  ^tt  'uphri  hor  h^r*  likir  ice 
u*  ibrt  :>/  ;eal  we  biin?  both 

lopk^'i  'feyfrwtd  ipy  r-nd  yno  ^wiw  lkt\fou.^ 
Very  t^kihr^py  I do  ?«»h  h&v*:  u* 

i «g3if  V'^  t right  *u  risk 

yhUf  -IW^^  oiii-^ry.  Inhciiuc  £ Uap|veiuk5  to  }p* 
In  stoe  eib  «/-y  own  hayjpintJMi 
upui 3hu  i aivriif  hoihuig'  DfireU 
Xiu.uk  of  me,  it  is  ot  no  c»mseqnenc«  vrh-H  ! 
feel  dUmt  it  1 ask  whether  1 sdtall  pofctpofu? 
my  letter— or, M and  lie  smiled  with  o gliAadly  ejr- 
prestiioi!  ns  }u?  cnntimsed,  “ f xhouid  r^Musr  hw 
Slkeij  whethor  C should  not  withdraw*  my  leUr*r 
allogelhei 

He  spoke  tills  in  % low^  subduud^  arjMl  wt^Ed* 
ehral  tone  U was  ro  ^plemr.  and  M*eit  that 
EJditb  c^uid  horiKy  e^mprehomi  *S* 

QbaWes t%t  Vh<?  rqdie*},  tfred  U*'*pe#k 

tin.  but  she:  could  not,  and  His  Ibbte&i  n t&is$v% 
and  shrank  away  from  their  *:zprt**ktit. 

: ? Edith/’  he  rc©iun*>X— ; d U now,  iud*«^  * 
©trnoge  tipii&fiJt*  1 — -at*?  ynttr  fe«;lmgR  ctlAnj^ed 
toward  me/ - He  belie *6d  ihaf/ic  ihai  question 
lie  tJvroty  open  an  oprportunity  for  e?plan&tion» 
but  the  *»uice  in  which  it  was  uttered  gave  hi 
fetal  turn  The  demon  of  doubt  wo*  m his 
head,  and  hfc  roiald  n^dher  see  r/or  think  clearly 
4‘  Changed  •"  she  g&spod. 

**  I cart,  not— l will  not — 1.  «Jo  not  think, ^ re- 
turned X^baTics,  “ that  all  th,a  has  p<*.s*ed  be- 
tween ns  waa  truly  a dehisic/rL  Viiii 
Yon  once  loved  me,  dr  v&mtd  as.  if  yoa 
•'*•  DharJes,  Clxar)us/V  ctaed  E^ih,. 
tbfe  mean  Vf  ' ' • *\c. :/ ' i ' 1 - : • '-. . ; 

*’  I ask  y on,  ' he  replied  with  a cnldn^  l^t 
froze  her  rushing  bipod  bsurfc  :W 
.isk  you  calmlyr-^ml  Answer  wmktt l tlMfr* 

— truly,  havir  X Vmeiv  all  tin  a lime  under  a duroeii- 
tu>nr\ 

Poor  Ediili  looked  very  incr^dnluualy  s»l  Chatie^. 
iind  was,  lor  a moment,  nearly  hy&psbal  , fom 
his  face  Was  so  cold,  and  wan,  and  fixetiX  and 
tus  attitude  so  distant  and  Imikon  off  fw*nv  he  r, 
than  her  pride,  which  had  until  then  slept,  vra* 
touched  to  the  core,  and  Hie  made  a Solent  effort 
to  apeak  sixmdy,  and  to  eppear  unmoved 

M 1 csui  nut  trust  myself  to  think,"  she  sank 
^ that  you  intend  the  queniiou  seriously.  Ii" ymj 
do.  1 have  too  much  respect  for  uryaelf  to  tn- 
pqfrin  it  ’’ 

Ibis  was  a gpraat  eiertion,  hut  Edith  went 
througli  jt  courageously 
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“ Ay,”  cried  Charles,  now  abandoning  him- 
self to  the  passion  that  had  been  hitherto  sup- 
pressed— “ Ay,  it  is  so.  Deceived — cruelly,  cru- 
elly— what  a thought  is  that ! But,  I loved  you, 
Edith — worshiped  and  adored  you — it  was  a love 
too  deep,  too  absorbing  for  any  thing  human.  It 
was  profane,  and  I am  punished — rightly  punish- 
ed. I confided  all,  and  I have  lost  all.  Well,  well,” 
he  continued,  endeavoring  to  regain  the  cold  ex- 
pression he  had  before  preserved,  u it  is  but  an 
episode  in  life,  and  as  it  only  concerns  one  of  us, 
I will  not  trouble  you  with  my  weakness.” 

“ I perceive,”  said  Edith,  about  to  say  that  she 
thought  they  had  both  been  wrong,  but  Charles 
interrupted  her : 

“ I beg,  Miss  Esdaile — ” (poor  Edith,  how  that 
one  word  shook  her  !) — “ that  you  will  not  com- 
promise your  self-respect  for  me.  I now  see, 
unfortunately  for  the  first  time,  at  how  wide  a 
distance  we  are  placed  from  each  other.  I never 
saw  it  before.  I was  blind  or  self-willed.  It 
has  broken  fully  upon  me,  although  suddenly : 
and  I release  you — if,  indeed,  you  require  a re- 
lease from  one  whose  bonds  have  been  as  sand 
— I release  you  from  all  those  foolish  and  delusive 
promises  that  in  past  hours — no  matter — I must 
not  withdraw  myself  at  once — because  there  are 
unkind  people  who  would  speak  harshly,  and  I 
could  not  bear  that  you  should  suffer  a syllable 
of  unkindness  on  my  account — we  may  meet, 
therefore,  but  do  not  censure  me  with  entertain- 
ing any  mean  hopes  of  realizing  that  fond  dream 
which  is  now  over— our  meetings  will  be  too 
few,  and,  on  my  side,  too  sad  for  thoughts  of 
that  sort.  I cry,  God  bless  you  ! from  my  heart 
— it  is  not  guilt  to  love  you — but  I may  never 
again  repeat  it — never-never  ! From  this  hour 
we  are  toward  each  other  as  if  we  had  never 
known  that  sweet  deception.  For  the  last  time 
I pronounce  your  name — your  name — that  name 
I so  loved.  My  heart  is  on  fire! — Edith ! Edith ! 
farewell  forever !” 

He  gazed  upon  her  for  a moment,  and,  cover- 
ing his  face  with  his  hands,  rushed  out  of  the 
room. 

During  the  whole  time  he  was  speaking, 
Edith,  motionless  and  pale,  sat  without  appear- 
ing to  feel  the  wrong  that  she  was  enduring. 
But  she  did  feel  it  deeply.  She  felt  it  so  deeply, 
that  it  deprived  her  of  all  power  to  reproach,  or 
to  explain,  or  to  assert  her  feelings.  She  was 
wounded  in  heart  and  spirit : and  wounded,  too, 
by  the  hand  that  she  had  only  just  before  relied 
upon  as  her  shield  against  the  world.  She  was 
so  overwhelmed  by  her  thoughts,  that  she  was 
hardly  conscious  he  had  left  the  room  ; but  When 
she  ceased  to  hear  his  voice,  and  silence  fell  like 
a heavy  weight  upon  her,  she  looked  round,  and 
perceived  that  she  was  alone.  Then  all  disguise 
was  at  an  end : then  the  pangs  she  had  sup- 
pressed broke  forth  into  sobs  and  tears ; then 
she  gave  vent  to  the  agonies  which  in  the  midst 
of  the  dreadful  scene  that  had  occurred  she  could 
hardly  allow  herself  to  believe  real. 

“ Deceived!”  she  exclaimed,  “ Deceived!  De- 
ceive Charles ! Charles,  whom  I love ! — What 


is  it ! Who  has  done  this ! Is  it  only  a jest,  or 
a mistake ! / deceive  Charles  1 No— no— no  ! 

— he  does  not  think  so.  Jt  is  impossible.  He 
only  tries  my  affection — but  why  so  bitter  a 
trial!  Was  I ever  unkind  to  htm?  Would  I 
have  thus  stricken  him  to  the  heart,  as  he  has 
crushed  me ! Gracious  heaven  ! Wherein  have 
I so  offended  as  to  deserve  this ! He  left  me, 
and  he  blessed  me,  and  said  forever — but  that 
we  should  meet  again.  Oh ! for  that  word,  that 
one  word  of  hope,  God  bless  you,  Charles ! If 
you  could  see  my  heart — if  you  could  know  the 
love  that  fills  it  for  you,  and  the  misery,  the  great 
misery  you  have  cast  upon  it — Charles — but  we 
shall  meet  again — yes — I rely  upon  you — I con- 
fide in  you — it  was  some  strange  passion— some 
sudden  thought  that  vexed  you,  my  own  Charles 
— and  I am  to  blame,  not  you.  You  never  spoke 
cruelly  before— it  is  not  in  your  nature — thank 
God ! we  meet  again.  I shall  wait — there  is 
nothing  to  fear — nothing — nothing — nothing !” 
And  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  even  smiled  through 
the  fast-falling  tears  that  bathed  her  cheeks  in  a 
flood — but  it  was  a smile  of  anguish,  more  afflict- 
ing to  look  upon  than  even  the  tears  through 
which  it  beamed 

And  Charles,  when  he  returned  home  after 
that  parting,  how  felt  he!  As  one  who  had 
struggled  in  a wreck,  and  been  cast  alive  on  shore 
beside  the  dead  bodies  of  his  companions.  His 
mind  ran  over  all  the  incidents  of  his  attaohment 
from  the  very  beginning  up  to  that  hour.  He 
thought  of  her  goodness,  her  kindness,  her  vows 
of  affection,  of  the  many,  many  times  she  had 
listened  with  pleasure  to  his  professions,  and  of 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  heart  with  which  she 
was  wont  to  make  him  repeat  his  declarations,  as 
if  she  would  listen  to  them  at  each  repetition  with 
renewed  delight.  And  then  he  thought  of  his 
own  devotion,  of  the  strength  and  constancy  of 
his  feelings,  and  of  the  mournful  happiness  it 
was,  even  then,  to  know  that  she,  Edith,  no  longer 
his,  but  still  the  good  and  beautiful  Edith,  should 
ever  be  in  his  heart  the  sole  idol.  He  felt  that 
there  was  a satisfaction  in  believing  that  he 
would  love  her  long  after  hope,  and  all  idea  of 
their  union,  had  expired.  It  was  a solitary  and 
a wretched  consolation  to  exact  from  his  own 
heart  a vow  of  changeless  love  for  her  who,  in 
such  an  unaccountable  way,  had  ceased  to  enter- 
tain the  sentiment  toward  him.  Calm  at  one 
moment,  and  reasoning  deliberately  over  what 
had  taken  place,  he  would,  in  the  next,  break 
into  a fit  of  despair,  and  wildly  accuse  himself 
of  some  unconscious  fault  that  must  have  wrought 
upon  her  sensibility. 

“ She,”  he  would  exclaim,  “ she,  Edith,  my 
own  Edith,  that  was  so  gentle,  so  full  of  pity  and 
tenderness,  so  sweet  to  look  upon  and  to  talk  to 
— whose  voice  was  so  soft  and  melting,  and 
whose  thoughts  were  all  so  innocent  and  guile- 
less. She,  Edith ! to  tell  me,  after  my  long  de- 
votion, my  sleepless  love,  that  followed  her  like 
a shadow;  my  pledge,  my  countless  pledges, 
that  are  registered  in  heaven,  to  tell  me,  at  the 
very  moment  when  my  prayers  were  heard  and 
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accepted,  while  my  faithful  heart  expanded  to 
receive  its  precious  reward,  to  tell  me,  and  to 
utter  it,  too,  without  one  single  reservation,  or 
without  assigning  a cause,  that  she  was  unhappy 
—unhappy  to  have  reached  the  summit  of  all  the 
happiness  that  I fondly  believed  she  hoped  for 
on  this  side  the  grave,  to  have  obtained  what  I 
have  heard  her  sigh  to  call  her  own  indeed— oh ! 
it  is  either  some  terrible  mockery,  or  she  is  what 
I can  not  name,  and  will  not  dare  to  think  of. 
Edith  a thing  of  deceit  ? Edith  deceitful,  false, 
artful  1 No— no — I acquit  her.  She  has  no  art. 
She— she — has  deceived  herself — she  knows  not 
what  she  does — but  she  has  broken  my  heart. 
If  I could  believe,  that,  for  months  past,  she  has 
ealy  played  with  my  feelings,  and  suffered  me  to 
weave  myself  so  inextricably  in  the  toils,  merely 
So r the  sake  of  witnessing  my  agonies,  and  tri- 
umphing in  them  ! If  I could  believe  her  to  be 
such  a creature  of  selfishness  and  guile — it  might 
save  me  from  myself — it  might  restore  me  to 
peace— it  might  awaken  my  pride  to  vindicate 
my  insulted  love.  But  I have  no  power  to  meet 
this  dreadful  stroke.  Her  word  is  ringing  in 
my  brain.  That  one  word — that  single  word — 
when  I was  happy,  deliciously  happy — it  came 
upon  me  like  a blast  that  struck  me  dead — would 
it  had — would  it  had — or  that  I could  blot  it  out 
and  forget  it.  But  I will  endure  it.  I will  not 
let  her  see  how  much  I suffer — she  shall  not  see 
how  she  has  unmanned  me.” 

A false  pride  took  possession  of  him.  He 
determined  to  stay  away  long  enough  for  Edith 
to  be  convinced  that  he  would  not  be  treated 
tightly  ; and  then  having  exhausted  his  spirits 
for  one  week  of  absence — a week  of  terrible  tor- 
ture and  suspense  to  Edith — he  again  presented 
himself  at  her  house. 

There  were  other  persons  in  the  room — faces 
with  which  he  was  familiar — friends  whom  he 
had  long  known,  and  who  always  welcomed 
him  with  kindness.  To  them,  and  not  to  Edith, 
did  he  address  himself.  When  he  entered,  her 
heart  throbbed  violently,  and  if  she  had  per- 
ceived the  least  token  of  returning  tenderness, 
she  would  have  sacrificed  all  her  scruples,  and 
met  him  with  even  a warmer  greeting  than  ever 
•he  had  done  before.  She  desired  the  opportu- 
nity to  repose  her  sorrows,  her  strange  unac- 
- sustained  sorrows,  in  his  bosom.  It  would  have  , 
relieved  her  had  he  reproached  her,  had  he  look-  i 
ad  displeased  or  agitated:  or  had  he  turned 
from  her  in  silent  anger. 

But  she  read  his  looks  and  manner  in  vain. 
Her  searching  eye — prompt  and  alive  to  the  in- 
quiry that  involved  her  happiness — ran  over  every 
feature,  and  noted  every  gesture,  and  traced 
•very  alteration  of  expression  with  the  most 
piercing  scrutiny — but  all  was  cold  and  unfeel- 
ing There  was  not  a single  mark  of  his  usual 
anxiety,  or  his  recent  grief.  He  did  not  appear 
(ta  he  even  discomposed  by  an  interview  which, 
to  her,  was  wretched  beyond  description,  and 
which  must  have  been  painful  to  him.  His 
general  air  was  that  of  utter  indifference.  He 
addressed  her  friends  and  relations  as  usual,  and 


when  he  approached  her  he  bowed  respectfully ; 
but  there  was  not  in  his  whole  demeanor  a soli- 
tary evidence  of  the  heart  that  was  fainting  with- 
in. So  much  mastery  did  he  possess  over  his 
emotions  that  he  seemed  like  one  who  could  not 
be  moved  by  ordinary  sympathies,  rather  than 
tike  that  which  he  really  was — a martyr  to  than. 

The  coldness  of  his  gaze,  the  complete  indif- 
ference of  his  address,  and  the  ease  with  which 
he  took  a share  instantly  in  the  uninteresting 
conversation  of  the  group  about  him,  recovered 
Edith  from  the  trance  into  which  his  presence 
had  thrown  her.  She  felt  as  all  women  feel 
when  they  are  slighted  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt. Her  pride  was  as  strong  as  his.  She 
would  have  forgiven  all,  have  taken  all  the  era- 
sure, have  borne  with  his  waywardness  in  pas- 
sive endurance,  if  he  had  shown  her  the  poor 
mercy  of  letting  her  see  that  he  was  suffering. 
But  he  was  like  lead  or  stone ; he  was  dead  to 
his  and  her  secret  grief:  if  he  chanced  to 
look  at  her,  it  was  as  if  his  eye  had  accidentally 
wandered  in  that  direction,  and  passed  over  k 
in  vagueness  and  without  a purpose.  She  could 
not  endure  the  heartlessness  of  that  freesing 
glance.  Her  nature  revolted  at  it.  Her  heart, 
that  was  his  wholly,  rebelled  against  him,  and 
she  felt  regret  and  remorse  rising  within  her  Sot 
having  ever  loved  him  so  fondly,  so  helplessly, 
as  she  had  done.  It  was  the  first  time  that  such 
a thought  had  ever  arisen  in  her  mind — the  first 
time  that  she  could  have  believed  it  possible  that 
any  circumstances  could  have  shaken  her  faith 
in  his  character.  But  the  chilling  conviction 
was  not  to  be  put  aside.  It  was  not  of  bar 
seeking.  It  came  unbidden,  and  every  moment 
of  apathy  on  his  side  made  it  more  and  more  stem. 

I As  he  had  so  openly  neglected  her,  she  had  no 
alternative  but  to  appear  not  to  feel  iL  She  had 
her  sex's  privileges  to  sustain,  and,  although 
she  would  have  gladly  foregone  them  all  to  road 
one  kind  look  or  a happy  expression  in  his  face, 
she  felt  she  had  a duty  to  perform  to  herself, 
which  he,  of  all  men  living,  would  most  have 
blamed  her  for  neglecting. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  Edith  was  as  cold  as 
Charles,  and  talked,  when  she  did  talk,  to  every 
body  but  to  him.  He,  as  he  began  to  feel  her 
indifferenoe,  endeavored  to  dissipate  the  uneasi- 
ness it  caused  him  by  affecting  high  spirits  * nd 
a show  of  wit.  And  Edith’s  spirits  sank  as  hie 
seemed  to  rise ; and  by  the  time  the  evening  was 
ended  she  was  very  ill,  and  he  retired  in  an  ap- 
parent flow  of  hilarity  and  exultation. 

But  it  was  ill  with  both.  They  had  deceived 
each  other.  Neither  of  them  knew  how  much 
agony  the  other  was  striving  with ; and  both  be- 
lieved, from  that  evening,  that  the  true  love  is 
which  they  had  mutually  placed  their  reliance 
had  existed  only  in  their  credulous  imaginations ! 

Time  passed  away  without  changing  the  cur- 
rent of  those  sad  and  self-reproaching  feelings. 
They  met  at  distant  intervals,  but  never,  never, 
as  they  had  met  before.  And  when  by  any 
chance  they  were  placed  near  each  other,  they 
acted  as  if  they  had  been  strangers  all  their 
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litres  j aw Jihe  cold  a«d  repulsive  ecrero©iu*A  of 
took  lha  place  of  that  interchange.  of 
«Jfoc\K*mte  contidenc®  wbn:h  m happier  hour* 
m$4#  them  look  forward  to  Ih ett  nteelxngst  with 
thrt I li ei*  fwctaiion,  arid  enjoy  them  with  tm-, 
#poakahie  One  bri^  explanation  would 

5»ife  di^^liev]  the  mSai  that  auTtaucuied  them — 
hut  wfcjw  ivtf*  to  make  the  advance?  Which  of 
them  w&*  U)  ttx&t  to  ihe  rcault  of  a confession  ! 
She  eon  hi  not— and  he  would  not 

U would  be  but  4 worry  and  cntniacai  place 
*prini0i  ifCtfc*  few  mciwlftatsi  that  iollow<-*i,  to 
de*mbe  hhifr  Edith  gradually  loat  hct  health, 
eswl  haw  Chart*®,  atoag  by  v*hat  he  supposed  to 
be  * wniog.  ih*ewfom**df  into  aodety  i»  dissi- 
pate the  ireeoHentiim  of  that  which,  with  all  Ids 
«ruggl**  b>  shake  ft  off,  dung:  to  bun  the  more 
strongly  the  more  ho  sought  in  distance  and  afe 
«ence  to  rttfe&w  hbimol/  from  its  influence . Edith 
w**  *v*r  present  to  him  i tfometimes  in  the  paido 
*&  that  bwaiity  and  love  that  once  made  an  at- 
WMphere  of  joy  around  him,  but  oftener  hi  the 
oititwfti*  in  which  she  sat  when  she  utteml 
that  word,  that fetal,  careless  word*  that 
ddstrpyed.  .Ids'  peace  :fdrever.  Hermwge^h**** 
«v«i  #%ftt  the  external  change  ft  produced — 
w»®  impje^U  so  jnrici'dfty  on  his  hoart,  that  in 
the  heigh*  *sf  ike  tcvef  in  solitude,  and  in 
w*rJdW  pursuit  ife  would  obtrude  upon  all  other 
thoughts,  and  mar  them.  ; 

Upont  f>tUlh  the  *oparation—rfor  such  U was — 
pjnalftewl  different  ©tfcct*.  She  had  surrendered 
ifr  him  her  fast  and  they  never  could 

he  retried..  Her  ymng  heart  had  never  Surosm 
■**&&'  ii  was  io  hw<?;-t:*rcVer<  n>  fancy  that  it  lo**d, 
fcef&to,  and  it  «ouid  oeretr  fe*rl  te**?  «r  pleasure 
The  world  was  closed  oppn  her^  : In  *0^ 
cwst>  she  was  a blank.  Her  bund  wwiaed  to.b© , 
*hafcen  She  Tesig,K*i  heir  Jfttlc  employments 
ask!  enjoyments  one,  by  one,  arid  lied  xo  soHumJc 
The  canke  r hod  eaten  tnix<  the  hud.  She  was 
nu  longer  a being  U>  cjnesitof-  a circle  about  her, 
Imt  faded.  n way  irnla  om  of  the  cnuJutudfi  that 
listened  to  others,  and  hejp&d  *0  rank*  up  an 
vjKN&ence  for  die  gay  ami  the  admired  The 
dwruge  was  and  Imrrowmg.,  fivtu  train#  the. 
iddi  iff  every  circle*  to  become  at  last  * mote 
cipher  in  her  own.  But  ft  »»t  so  imperceptible, 
soil  those  wlw  witnessed  it  wers  so  eonslanlly 
with  her.  that  it  wow  off  without  much  ohsem- 
iiott,  aft  or  the  uatly  «iUojn(>t»  to  nlly  her  had 
a^lmwdy  repe»tc*i  She  became,  at 
w he  girf  in  *H  heaUh, 

m.  whom'i^^?fe  -vjisjj-  ix<piT>fi3it  on  account  of  ; 
hflery  ptqVLy  .-r  I.ooti^,  uad  her  delicate 

agfwaranwi  Pw>r  ftdifch  i how  little  did  ihe 
fTiVic»lou»  tluong  in  which  she  moved  guesw  Uiat 
wim-  Ir^dkkm-heatted.  : ' ^ ' :)"6$ ■■>:'yCy: 

Sfrtifc»*  ye»w  had  now  elapsed  since  live  evening 
when  the  unfortunate  lovers  parted  Ctiartes 
hdd  mixml  largely  m tfw  world had  been 
ahiwl ; had  wcipiimf  a turn  stek  of  hteari  ami 
|««V  learned  to  Jock  xUATprently  at  the  evwtU  of 
Ufa  v much  a* travel,  and  tnjwtle,  xnd  novvhy 
lud  sliangml  hiun,  they  could  to*  remove  the 
bu  rden  that  la>  like  a apeff  upon  his  mind  ; they  ! 


could  «ot  dnva  out  from  Hi^  cicwinry  the  sww| 
and  bitter  imagH  that  he.  ha<i  hived  up  in  the 
summer  youth  Even  htr  tone  -of  toice 

fcraiuttteil  him  through  long  years  of  disstpaitxbn 
He  cotiW  not  banish  the  outlines  of  bur  face, 
which  hanxe  upon  ha n ltk&  a dixay  figure  tn  & 
djrwaUriv  ar/d  aiihaugh  it  wmced  bj»« 
time  teTidcrvd  him  less  stsafiitiv^  to  tmprcusitm*; 
he  ctrcid  tiot  ox  pet  it  iVtcn  hi®  thoughts  But  hr 

had  *0  oulgTOwn  iJio  visible  traces  of  the  failing, 
that  irrerv  thus*  who  wmit  in  hts  eonfi* 

dence  could  pot  have  suspected  him  of  entertain^ 
kiig  it : and  external  indifference  of  test  grew  «o 
hahituai  with  fum  as  ‘iv»  ariak^  him  feel  ashamed 
to  aclnicfwifcdgc  that  such  a fouling  had  main* 
laiiied  «fidh  a lasting  power  over  him..  Pefhtfps 

heiinally  pewfedbd  him  shift  hat  ir  was  altogether 
a juvenafe  foatpAttrev  i«tl  that  when  Im  4wuhl 
meet  -wiifi  a fpiril  congenial  to  his  vwru  the 
whoio  story  iif  Edith  s would  h«xe  m mow 
pathoft  for  hbn  than  an  old  legend. 

Probably  he  wa*  m Kioto  such  fallacious  mood 
when  Ho  fancied  that  «*  riew  passian  had’  taken 
possca«iuu  of  him  How  th3t  passion  originated 
it. Ik  9®tkg%tf  necdBSary  to  palate,  fclo  fliought 
tho.  nbject  uf  itwas  mistress  of  a n«?w  gr«ce  that 
bn  had  new  wunejfjcd  before,,  and  by  the  aid 
»f  that  ton  upas  sophistry  wluch  proven  tlrmgA  xo 
be  exactly  what  we  xvtefe  them  te  be,  hje  invesied 
hbr  wUh  all  silber  charms  ro  rorr^spund  I'tm 
qualities  wherom  she  differed  Irocri  Edith,  were. 
strangely  entmgh,  the  very  qhahties  for  which 
he  atlmited  her  ani-sr  Nuvclty  was  the  material 
of  the  second  Jove  Hi#  pnopetament  was  nat 
urally  «o  ®rduptf;'that'%;^^  «chme!y  faatf  of 

succeed  where  il/.nnd  the  re- 

sult of  a.«hoirtv  itotf  •t:hd<rgbM^ss  orourtshirw 
was  a mtmagi’  a & abrupt  as  it  was  ill -starred. 

Charles  Torreno  was  married  v pud  so  li.  fell 
oux,  hy  a cunoUA  coincidence,  of  which  h<?  was 
not,  twaris  until  the  vwy  morning  of  the  bridal, 
ciwt  tiuv  day  which  united  him  ixr  Alfeia  Temple 
wav  the  AAtne  day  of  the  yew  upon  which  he  !iad 
separated,  far  the  lirot  xmd  last  lime,  in  angur 
from  Edith  Ewteite.  Mm  hn  was  nor.  stffwwM- 
tious,  and  he  auuted  *t  . 

paper  so  odd  a retuiutsoep^.  He  waa  tm>  phi)/k 
sophb^i  to  Ifc  affected  hy  kte  at^idtfnt^-but 
it  nevertheless  «tink  ii»Ui  hiy  mwouiy*  ynit  toy 
there  until  it  w-^;  wailod  by  # .roim,^^o*rlunUy 
less  strange  v \ * . , ; / \\ 

His  pro|xeriy,  which  he  hod  recently  mhcr>te4 
hf  the  de^th  of  his  /aih&X.  lay  closA  te  Mr 
Eisvlailer»  An  old  friendehip  hail  subsisted  W- 
tween  the  families,  which  was,  in  tw  W-ay 
promised  by  the  breaking  off  of  the  eugagemtml 
hidwenu  Ctearks  and  Edith,  fe>r  that  engagement 
haiil  all  along  be^n  ^nfmed  Ha  their  own  confo 
denif?e,  and  .afforded,  therefore,  no  ground  for 
open  estnmgpmetit.  After  having  spent  the  wfa* 
trt  in  I^mdon,  Charles  returned  to  his  estate, 
rarmwg  his  wtfo  akmg  with  lifoi.  That  He  felt 
a pang  as  hf?  pas&wi  feadaile  Manor-hour^  wax 
risible  in  the  Audden  emotion  that  cWBed  his 
fcntuivk ; hut  be  wnas  now  a rmfirned  mvjn,  had 
wnteacted  new  interests,  and  forfeited  old  claims. 
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and  he  had  no  right  either  to  lament  or  reflect 
upon  a matter  which,  for  all  he  knew,  was  quite 
forgotten  by  others.  Besides,  a long  time  had 
elapsed,  and  Edith  should  be  more  or  less  than 
girls  usually  are  if  the  interval  and  the  marriage 
had  not  completely  closed  up  all  the  avenues  to 
such  a recollection  in  her  breast.  He  reasoned 
himself  in  a few  minutes  into  an  uneasy  security 
— the  carriage  rolled  on — and  he  speedily  arrived 
at  home,  where  all  unpleasant  thoughts  were 
buried  in  other  objects. 

The  news  of  this  arrival  was  soon  spread 
through  that  part  of  the  country  ; and,  after  a few 
days  had  passed  over,  the  gentry  of  the  neighbor- 
hood called  to  pay  their  visits  of  welcome  and 
congratulation.  The  house  of  Charles  Torrens 
was  now  ail  gayety  and  splendor.  One  of  the 
first  persons  who  received  intelligence  of  his  re- 
turn was  Mr.  Esdaile.  During  the  period  of 
Charles’s  stay  on  the  Continent,  Mrs.  Esdaile  had 
died,  and  the  domestic  duties  had  devolved  upon 
Edith.  But  she  could  do  no  more  than  direct 
such  things ; for  her  health  was  so  broken  that 
she  could  not  endure  the  slightest  fatigue,  espe- 
cially such  fatigue  as  harassed  her  spirits.  Mr. 
Esdaile,  on  learning  that  Charles  had  arrived, 
expressed  a wish  to  his  daughter  that  she  should 
accompany  him  to  make  a morning  visit  to  the 
bride,  which  would  be  expected  at  the  earliest 
moment,  not  only  because  their  estates  lay  so 
close  together,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  ancient 
friendship  that  had  existed  between  the  families. 

Edith  shuddered  at  the  announcement;  but 
she  had  long  before  conquered  the  painful  train 
of  emotions  it  would  once  have  caused,  or  rather 
these  emotions  had  conquered  her.  She  shrank 
from  the  prospect  of  thus  meeting  Charles  Tor- 
rens, with  his  young  wife,  in  the  bloom  of  health, 
indulging  in  a world  of  anticipations  which  were 
closed  upon  her  forever;  while  she — who  was 
once  gay  and  happy,  to  whom  each  succeeding 
day  brought  a new  hope,  and  for  whom  that  young 
wife’s  husband  would  have  sacrificed  all  that  this 
wide  world  could  have  brought  him — was  a 
melancholy,  wasted  thing,  to  be  looked  upon  with 
eyes  of  pity,  and  tolerated  in  mere  compassion. 
Of  course,  she  thought  no  longer  of  Charles 
Torrens,  as  she  used  to  do.  He  was  now  irre- 
vocably lost  to  her.  But  she  had  prayed  to 
Heaven  to  spare  her  the  misery  of  seeing  him  as 
she  was  now  to  see  him ; for,  much  as  he  had 
wronged  her,  and  incurable  as  was  the  wound 
he  had  inflicted  upon  her,  she  still  loved  him — if 
love  that  can  be  called  which,  like  the  Greek  fire, 
survives  through  all  antagonist  elements — with 
an  intense  devotion,  of  the  force  of  which  she 
was  not  herself  aware.  She  could  have  suffered 
oil  in  silence,  and  died  with  thanksgiving  and 
pardon  on  her  lips,  invoking  blessings  on  him 
and  his — but  she  knew  not  with  what  form  of 
speech,  with  what  disguise  of  manner,  or  pretext 
of  ease,  she  could  meet  him,  speak  to  him,  and 
look  at  him.  Her  father’s  wish,  however,  was  a 
command,  and  she  prepared  the  next  day,  with 
trembling  hands  and  shattered  nerves,  to  perform 
the  required  act  of  courtesy. 


Charles  and  his  wife  were  sitting  alone  when 
Mr.  and  Miss  Esdaile  were  announced.  He  was 
not  so  imperturbable  and  inflexible  as  he  had  all 
along  tried  to  believe.  The  name  acted  like 
magic  upon  him.  For  an  instant  he  forgot  his 
wife,  and  all  the  incidents  that  had  crowded  the 
dreary  space  between  the  last  parting  from  Edith 
and  that  moment ; the  blood  mounted  to  his  fore- 
head and  coursed  wildly  through  his  veins ; he 
gasped  for  breath,  and  felt  a tightness  oppress 
his  chest — but  the  suddenness  of  the  necessity, 
and  the  embarrassing  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed  had  their  influence ; and  by  the  time 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter  entered  the 
apartment,  Charles  had  resumed  an  appearance 
of  self-possession.  He  advanced  to  meet  them. 
Edith  lingered  behind  her  father.  She  was  dress- 
ed in  mourning 

“ Mr.  Esdaile,”  said  Charles,  M I am  delighted 
once  more  to  meet  you.  Miss  Esdaile — ” He 
did  not  venture  to  offer  his  hand,  but  bowed 
slowly ; and  she,  in  silence,  returned  the  recog- 
nition. “ Allow  me,”  he  continued,  u to  intro- 
duce Mrs.  Torrens — Mr.  Esdaile,  Miss  Esdaile 
— Mrs  Torrens  ” 

The  agony  of  that  meeting  was  severer  than 
could  be  painted  in  words,  or  expressed  in  the 
living  features.  Edith,  for  the  first  time,  raised 
her  face  to  look  at  the  happy  bride.  God  ! what 
a face  was  there ! Charles  shrank  back,  and 
shook  in  every  limb  at  that  glassy  and  death-like 
gaze.  She  was  pallid,  and  worn  to  the  bare  out- 
line of  her  once  beautiful  and  animated  counte- 
nance ; her  eyes  were  sunk  deeply,  and  had  not 
a ray  of  their  former  brilliancy ; and  her  whole 
figure  was  attenuated  to  a thread.  She  looked 
at  the  cheerful  and  radiant  features  of  the  pros- 
perous bride,  and  with  some  pauses  in  her  voice, 
expressed  the  ordinary  welcome  to  the  country 
Charles,  who  knew  every  tone  of  that  voice,  and 
who  felt  it  vibrate  within  the  centre  of  his  heart, 
felt  that  Edith  was  laboring  at  an  exertion  be- 
yond her  strength.  His  tenderness  for  her,  awak- 
ened by  her  desolate  looks,  rushed  back  upon 
him  in  a tide  of  re-created  love ; and,  forgetful 
of  all  the  changes  that  had  taken  place,  and  only 
remembering  the  one  sweet  dream  that  had  filled 
the  years  of  his  youth,  approached  her,  and  gdntly 
offering  to  lead  her  to  a seat,  he  said, 

“ Edith — dear  Edith — ” 

The  words  were  like  the  sound  of  a forgotten 
song  to  the  maniac,  recalling  the  long-faded  mem- 
ories of  by-gone  time,  and  restoring  the  desperate 
sense  to  a full  consciousness  of  wretchedness.  She 
could  have  answered,  “ Charles,  dear  Charles !” 
and  cried  aloud,  for  her  heart  was  bursting ; hut 
she  checked  the  stifling  sensation,  and  turning 
to  him  with  that  dear  look  rekindled  which  he 
had  never,  never  forgot,  she  smiled,  and  sank 
exhausted  into  a chair. 

The  visit  was  of  short  duration.  Charles 
watched  every  motion  of  Edith’s,  but  how  gloomy 
and  despairing  was  that  anxiety ' She  was  an 
invalid  beyond  all  hope  of  recoveiy : she  could 
not  sustain  conversation — she  did  not  tty — a few 
efforts  overcame  her,  and  she  was  suffered  to  rc- 
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main  at  rest.  Her  real  was  a flutter  of  remaining 
energies — like  the  flickering  of  the  dying  lamp. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Charles  hap- 
pened to  ask  what  day  it  was ; nobody  knew. 
Edith  smiled;  it  was  a mournful  smile;  she 
turned  faintly  in  her  chair,  and  looking  at  Charles, 
she  said, 

u I am  an  accurate  reckoner  of  time — it  is 
Wednesday.’’ 

There  was  something  strangely  emphatic  in 
her  tone ; none  understood  its  emphasis  but 
Charles,  and  even  he  did  not  fully  comprehend 
its  meaning.  He  only  felt  that  it  contained  a 
meaning  which  he  ought  to  penetrate.  He  pur- 
sued the  inquiry,  perhaps  to  satisfy  himself  fur- 
ther. 

4*  What  day  of  the  month  is  it  !”  he  asked. 

*4  Tho  3d,  I believe,”  said  Mrs.  Torrens. 

'*  I think  it  is  only  the  2d  said  Mr.  Esdaile. 

••  Wrong  again,”  said  Edith  still  more  faint- 
ly, her  voice  sinking  as  she  proceeded,  44  it  is 
Wednesday,  the  4th  of  July.” 

Then  burst  the  full  truth  upon  Charles.  It 
was  the  anniversary  of  his  parting  from  Edith 
and  of  his  marriage.  Oh!  what  a wreck  and 
ruin  had  followed  from  that  day’s  double  misery. 
It  was  the  black  day  in  the  calendar  to  him,  from 
which  he  dated  the  blight  that  had  fallen  upon 
his  life.  Edith's  memory  served  well  to  recall 
him  to  the  horrors  of  disappointed  affection  and 
ill-matched  enthusiasm. 

The  visitors  departed.  Edith  was  evidently 
very  ill.  The  farewell  was  as  sad  as  the  severing 
forever  of  two  fond  and  faithful  hearts  could 
make  it.  They  both  now  saw  the  full  extent  of 
their  misfortunes.  They  saw  that  they  had  mis- 
taken each  other,  and  that  rashness  had  robbed 
them  of  their  happiness.  They  repented,  and 
would  have  recalled  the  past,  and  atoned  to  each 
other  for  the  sorrows  they  had  mutually  caused 
— but  it  was  too  late.  Charles’s  life  was  fixed, 
and  Edith's  was  ended. 

The  sequel  is  not  startling.  It  is  what  must 
have  been  anticipated.  A few  days  more,  and 
the  spirit  of  Edith  Esdailo  had  sought  repose 
where  alone  repose  is  to  be  found  for  the  bruised 
heart.  Her  life  had  been  rapidly  ebbing  away, 
but  the  interview  with  Charles  had  hurried  the 
feeble  stream  quicker  from  its  fountain.  What 
be  felt — what  he  thought — and  what  he  resolved 
to  do— -are,  perhaps,  beyond  the  interest  of  the 
narrative.  He  was  a man  upon  whom  the  lan- 
guor and  imbecility  of  age  had  fallen  in  a single 
shock ! 

THE  SINGER  OF  EISENACH. 

IT  was  a winter  evening  in  the  year  1498.  The 
hoar  frost  lay  white  on  plain  and  forest,  and 
a heavy  mist  was  rolling  down  from  the  Thurin- 
gian  mountains  on  the  ancient  town  of  Eisenach, 
while  the  broad  red  sun,  now  low  in  the  west, 
gleamed  fitfully  on  the  homes  and  churches  of 
the  little  city.  There  were  few  passengers  in 
its  narrow  streets,  but  the  firelight  flashed  bright- 
ly from  door  and  window.  The  din  of  loom  and 
hammer,  mingled  with  the  sounds  of  domestic 


preparation,  came  from  every  dwelling ; for  the 
good  wives  of  Eisenach  wore  getting  ready  their 
German  supper,  and  the  rest  of  its  industrious 
population  were  hasting  to  finish  the  work  of  the 
day.  All  that  machinery  now  accomplishes,  and 
much  that  commerce  brings  ready-made  to  Eu- 
ropean doors,  was  there  executed  by  the  bands 
of  the  craftsman  or  the  labor  of  the  household  ; 
Eisenach,  like  other  old  country  burghs,  had 
therefore  few  idlers  among  its  people  in  those 
days.  Even  in  the  great  square  of  St.  George, 
where  the  richest  families  lived,  there  was  not  a 
looker-out  to  be  seen  at  the  windows,  except 
Dame  Ursula,  the  wife  of  Conrad  Cotta,  master 
of.the  guild  of  woolen  weavers. 

Dame  Ursula  was  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
many  a neighbor,  for  the  blessings  of  this  world 
which  seemed  showered  upon  her.  She  was  the 
only  daughter  of  a distinguished  burgomaster, 
well  beloved,  richly  dowered,  and  wedded  to  the 
husband  of  her  choice,  a just  and  kindly  man, 
who  was,  moreover,  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Eise- 
nach. She  had  health,  beauty,  and  fair  fame; 
and  was  then  a young  wife,  happy  in  her  pleasant 
home,  with  her  infant  son  and  her  loving  hus- 
band. Dame  Ursula  was  also  somewhat  vain  of 
the  damask  kirtle  and  vail  of  Flemish  lace,  in 
which  she  heard  mass  or  vespers  ; of  the  scarlet 
gown  and  golden  chain  in  which  her  husband  led 
the  guild  in  holiday  and  festival  processions ; and 
of  the  workshop  with  twenty  looms,  which  occu- 
pied almost  the  whole  of  the  lower  story  of  that 
large  timber  house,  wherein  four  generations  of 
Cottas  had  lived  and  died.  Conrad  usually  pre- 
sided there ; but  that  evening  he  sat  in  council 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  guild,  on  a point  of  dispute 
between  them  and  the  wool-combers’  company, 
which  threatened  the  peace  of  the  city  ; and  his, 
wife  expected  him  home  with  two  of  his  latest 
and  wealthiest  friends,  Hans  Gortland  the  burgo- 
master and  Doctor  Ambrosius  the  dean,  who 
were  to  sup  with  the  Cottas. 

Matters  were  fully  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  those  important  guests,  and  great  was  the  dis- 
play of  domestic  magnificence.  The  venison 
pasty  was  baked  and  the  ale  spiced  ; tho  great 
gilt  tankard,  the  silver-rimmed  drinking-horns, 
and  the  plates  of  English  pewter,  stood  forth  in 
fair  array  on  the  long  table  of  walnut-wood,  with 
carved  stools  ranged  on  each  side  of  it ; a bright 
wood-fire  blazed  in  the  ample  chimney,  and  shone 
on  the  tapestried  walls  and  floor  of  polished  oak ; 
for  the  room  in  which  Dame  Ursula  stood  was 
her  best  parlor. 

The  narrow  window  of  thin  horn,  interspersed 
with  diminutive  squares  of  glass,  afforded  but  an 
uncertain  view  in  the  gathering  darkness.  Dame 
Ursula  opened  it,  and  looked  over  the  quiet 
square.  There  was  no  trace  of  her  husband  or 
his  friends ; but  through  the  deepening  twilight 
came  a clear  young  voice,  singing  a German 
version  of  the  forty-sixth  psalm,  “God  is  our 
refuge  ” Ursula  had  heard  it  sung  in  many  a 
church,  but  she  thought  never  so  sweetly ; and, 
as  tne  singer  came  nearer,  she  perceived  that  he 
was  one  of  the  poor  scholars  from  the  neighbor- 
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setting  down  his  flagon,  with  a crimson  cheek 
and  a flashing  eye  ; “ I never  told  tales  of  any 
one.  My  father  is  an  honest  miner : though  we 
were  poor,  he  brought  me  up  like  a Christian, 
and  I would  never  sing  at  doors  if  I were  not 
hungry/*  4. 

“ A proud  boy,  indeed  !”  said  Doctor  Ambro- 
sius,  smiling.  “ Don't  be  too  hard  with  him, 
Conrad  : he  may  come  to  a cardinal's  hat  yet. 
Pope  John,  they  say,  begged  in  his  time/’  And 
with  a laugh  at  the  dean’s  joke,  in  which  even 
the  grave  burgomaster  joined,  Conrad  and  his 
guests  went  up  to  their  supper-room ; while  Ur- 
sula gently  bid  the  boy  finish  his  supper,  saying 
she  was  sure  he  had  6tolen  nothing,  and  there 
would  always  be  some  bread  and  beer  for  him 
when  he  sang  at  their  door.  Cheered  by  her 
kindly  words  more  than  by  the  supper  she  had 
given  him,  the  poor  scholar  drained  the  flagon, 
deposited  a remnant  of  the  loaf  in  his  wallet  for 
the  benefit  of  less  successful  school-fellows,  and 
took  his  way  to  vespers  at  the  convent.  Ever 
after,  in  the  cold  evenings,  Ursula  had  a wel- 
come and  a supper  for  the  stranger  boy.  At  first 
he  came  seldom,  and  only  when  he  could  obtain 
bread  at  no  other  house ; but  the  dame  knew  his 
voice  in  the  square,  and  beckoned  to  him  from 
her  window,  or  called  him  in  at  the  door.  Con- 
rad, too,  began  to  perceive  that  there  was  a dif- 
ference between  the  miner's  son  and  die  rest  of 
the  convent  boys,  against  whom  the  burgomas- 
ter's throat  was  not  yet  put  into  execution.  He 
would  never  think  of  taxing  him  with  a stolen 
utensil,  or  a street  disturbance.  Even  with  the 
rude  weavers  and  servants  the  poor  scholar  grew 
popular.  There  was  not  a better  singer  in  the 
monastery,  nor  one  more  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  old  hymns  and  carols  ; and  though  medest 
and  pious,  he  had  a ready  wit  and  a species  of 
learning  which  delighted  those  rustic  minds. 
Many  a morality  and  saint's  tale  had  he  related 
for  their  edification  ; when,  one  evening,  at  the 
beginning  of  summer,  young  Martin  stepped  in 
to  say  that  he  was  going  to  learn  greater  things 
in  a distant  convent.  All  the  household,  includ- 
ing Pcterkin,  the  wit,  hoped  he  would  do  well, 
and  come  to  be  a good  priest  yet,  which  the  old- 
er man  said  was  a thing  not  over  plentiful  just 
then  in  the  country  Dame  Ursula  gave  him 
many  good  advices,  besides  a loaf  and  a gros- 
chcn.  Conrad  bestowed  upon  him  an  old  woolen 
gown,  with  a declaration  that  the  other  scholars 
should  be  sent  out  of  town  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone ; and  singing,  at  the  special  desire  of  these 
good  friends,  the  old  Thuringian  carol  of  44  We 
are  Pilgrims  all,”  with  the  twenty-third  psalm  in 
Latin,  the  poor  scholar  departed  from  Eisenach. 

Twenty-three  years  never  pass  without  change 
over  house  or  head,  city  or  people ; and  so  many 
springs  and  harvests  had  passed  over  the  peace- 
ful old  German  burgh,  carrying  its  story  far  into 
another  century  ; for  it  was  a Sabbath  morning 
tn  the  winter  of  1521.  Since  the  poor  scholar 
sang  in  the  square  of  St.  George,  strong  men  had 
grown  gray  and  stooping,  girls  that  once  were 
fair  had  turned  staid  and  substantial  matrons ; 
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infants  had  become  tall  youtha  and  maidens ; but 
greater  changes  had  been  brought  upon  the  land. 
A light,  unknown  to  their  fathers,  had  flashed 
on  the  homes  and  churches  of  Germany ; doubts 
long  working  in  the  mindB  of  thoughtful  men  at 
length  spoke  out,  making  priests  and  princes 
hear.  The  vail  of  awful  mystery  which  for  ages 
had  covered  papal  palace  and  cloister  cell  had 
been  rent,  giving  to  the  people  sights  of  corrup- 
tion and  iniquity  never  to  be  forgotten.  Cities 
cast  away  their  creeds,  and  universities  their 
learning.  The  miracle  play  and  the  holyday 
procession  were  neglected  by  the  populace  ; for 
young  and  old  crowded  to  hear  the  preachers  of 
the  new  doctrines ; ami  every  where  prince, 
scholar,  and  peasant  talked  of  nothing  but  an  an- 
cient book  called  the  Bible,  and  one  who  bad 
brought  it  to  light  among  them,  whom  they  named 
Martin  Luther.  It  was  he — the  leader  of  that 
mighty  movement ; the  man  who  had  questioned 
the  faith  of  centuries,  and  set  the  authority  of 
Christendom  at  naught ; solemnly  excommuni- 
cated by  the  whole  Roman  church,  and  now  on 
his  way  from  the  great  Diet  at  Worms,  under  the 
ban  of  the  German  empire  as  a contumacious 
heretic;  it  was  he  who  that  day  proposed  to 
preach  in  the  parish  church  of  Eisenach. 

Never  had  the  old  Gothic  pile  been  so  well 
filled  : peasants  with  their  wives  and  children 
had  poured  in  from  the  surrounding  hamlets,  and 
nobles  with  their  trains  from  the  mountain  cas- 
tles ; rich  citizens  were  there  with  their  dames, 
humble  artisans  with  their  hard-working  help- 
mates, and  mendicant  friars  half-concealed  among 
the  crowd  which  thronged  gallery,  nave,  and  aisle. 
The  chiefs  of  the  guilds  sat  in  their  accustomed 
| places,  but  Conrad  Cotta  was  not  among  them 
Hans  Gortland  the  burgomaster  occupied  his 
wonted  seat  of  honor.  Sadly  deaf  and  dull  had 
he  grown  with  years ; but  still  mindful  that 
John  Frederick  the  elector,  then  lord  paramount 
of  Eisenach,  favored  the  new  religion.  Close 
behind  a pillar  which  sheltered  him  from  public 
gaze,  sat  Dr.  Ambrosius  the  dean,  now  white- 
haired,  and  bending  on  a staff,  but  curiotis  to 
hear  the  popular  heretic,  and  wondering  much 
what  things  would  come  to  with  the  clergy.  He 
had  employed  his  clerk  that  morning  in  writing 
out  a declaration  for  the  satisfaction  of  Lis  spir- 
itual superior,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not 
help  Luther’s  preaching  in  the  church. 

At  length  the  Reformer  entered  ; and  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  face  that  had  not  blanched 
before  prince  and  prelate,  cardinal  and  kaisef, 
when  they  stood  in  hostile  array  against  the 
Wittemberg  doctor.  It  was  that  of  a still  young 
rflan,  strong  to  work  and  will : traces  of  early 
care  and  great  thought-conflicts  were  on  it ; but 
these  were  over,  and  the  calm  brow  and  fearless 
glance  seemed  brightened  by  the  full  assurance 
of  faith.  As  the  preacher  took  his  place,  a poor 
and  wayworn  pair,  whom  nobody  knew  or  re- 
garded, moved  slowly  forward  and  seated  them- 
selves on  the  steps  of  the  pulpit.  Their  attire 
was  that  of  the  humblest  peasants  ; their  hands 
were  hard  with  toil ; and  none  could  recognize 
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in  the  aged  weather-beaten  faces  the  once  pros- 
perous Conrad  Cotta  and  his  fair  wife  Ursula. 
'Both  had  grown  old  before  their  time,  for  strange 
and  sad  were  the  changes  wrought  upon  their 
fortunes  since  that  first  evening  of  our  story, 
when  the  dame  looked  out  for  her  husband  and 
his  friends.  The  infant  son  had  died  in  fair  and 
promising  childhood.  Two  others  had  come  and 
grown  up  only  to  squander  much  of  their  father' s 
well-won  wealth  in  sin  and  folly,  and  at  length 
enlist  in  the  emperor’s  army.  A quarrel  with 
the  burgomaster  brought  on  a ruinous  lawsuit, 
which  utterly  impoverished  them ; an  accidental 
fire  consumed  the  goodly  mansion  of  the  Cottas, 
from  workshop  to  tapestried  chamber  ; and  a 
charge  of  heresy  by  Dr.  Ambrosius,  who  took 
part  with  the  burgomaster,  obliged  them  to  fly 
from  the  city.  Of  all  their  possessions  nothing 
remained  to  the  desolate  pair  but  a poor  cottage 
and  a field,  which  Conrad  had  purchased  in  a small 
hamlet  among  the  Thuringian  mountains.  Thith- 
er they  retired ; friends  forgot  and  old  neighbors 
lost  sight  of  them,  and  they  labored  for  their 
daily  bread  like  the  poor  peasants  around.  The 
seasons  were  adverse,  Conrad’s  strength  was 
failing  fast,  and  Ursula’s  heart  was  broken ; for 
tidings  had  reached  them  some  months  before 
that  their  two  sons  had  fallen  in  the  Italian  wars. 
They  had  hoped  that  the  boys  might  return  to 
support  and  comfort  their  old  age.  They  had 
thought  too,  with  a lingering  of  former  pride, 
that  their  6ons  might  redeem  the  family  rank  by 
rising  in  the  military  profession,  and  they  might 
live  to  hear  them  called  great  captains ; but  all 
these  hopes  were  stricken  down,  and  their  souls 
had  no  anchor.  Conrad  and  his  wife  had  been 
always  piously  inclined,  according  to  the  creed 
of  their  fathers.  Willingly  would  they  have 
sought  comfort  in  religion,  but  the  only  faith, 
they  knew  offered  none  of  its  highest  consolations 
to  the  poor.  No  convent  would  receive  them ; 
they  could  bring  neither  rank  nor  riches.  It  was 
not  in  their  power  to  make  pilgrimages  to  any 
of  the  shrines,  for  being  poor  and  honest  they 
thought  it  right  to  journey  on  their  own  charges, 
and  it  was  their  greatest  grief  that  they  had  no 
money  to  pay  for  masses  to  benefit  their  lost  sons. 

44  All  things  are  for  the  rich,”  said  Ursula. 
44  Even  the  holy  church  keeps  her  blessings  for 
them.  Yet  I have  heard  say  that  Christ  was 
poor  ! What  can  this  new  doctor  be  who  speaks 
so  much  of  him  1” 

44  Our  priest  says  he  wants  to  bring  back  pagan- 
ism,’’said  Conrad.  But  I hear  he  preaches  much 
against  the  covetousness  of  the  clergy.  That’s 
true,  I’m  sure,  though  it  was  for  saying  so  that 
Doctor  Ambrosius  called  me  a heretic.  Also 
they  tell  me  he  talks  wonderfully  concerning 
somewhat  called  free  grace,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
had  without  money  and  without  price.” 

44  That  would  answer  us,  husband,”  said  Ur- 
sula. 4‘  They  say  this  doctor  will  preach  next 
Sunday  in  Eisenach,  and  as  our  good  Elector  has 
forbidden  all  search  after  heretics,  let  us  go  and 
try  to  hear  him.” 


So  the  pair  went  a weary  journey,  and  sat 
them  down  on  the  steps  of  the  pulpit.  They 
had  occupied  higher  places  and  been  saluted  by 
many  a non-forgetful  neighbor ; but  these  things 
were  forgotten  in  the  wondrous  tidings  unfolded 
by  the  preacher.  He  told  them  of  the  worthless- 
ness of  mass,  penance,  and  pilgrimage,  and  of 
One  mighty  to  save,  who  said,  44  Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I will 
give  you  rest.”  That  sermon  was  like  dew  on 
the  dry  ground  to  their  souls.  Each  thought, 
44  Surely  this  is  truth ; we  will  go  home  and  grieve 
no  more,  but  trust  in  the  only  Saviour,  and  seek 
for  the  city  that  hath  foundations.”  Their  mem- 
ories had  grown  faint  and  confused  over  many 
losses,  and  the  name  which  floated  highest  on 
the  great  controversy  had  not  been  recognized ; 
but,  when  the  preacher’s  voice  rose  in  the  psalm, 
old  scenes  and  days  came  back  upon  Ursula,  and 
she  knew  that  the  miner’s  son  who  had  sung  long 
ago  in  the  streets  was  the  same  Martin  Luther 
whom  the  pope  excommunicated  and  the  people 
blessed.  It  was  the  psalm  too  that  she  had  heard 
through  the  misty  evening.  He  had  sung  it  with 
his  friends  before  setting  out  to  meet  the  threat- 
ening Diet ; and  now,  through  all  the  desolations 
of  their  latter  days,  it  came  to  the  aged  pair  like 
a voice  of  faith  and  comfort — 44  God  is  out  ref- 
uge !” 

The  multitude  departed,  wondering  and  talk- 
ing of  what  they  had  heard.  Conrad  and  his 
wife  also  turned  homeward  ; but  in  the  porch  of 
the  church  a hand  was  laid  on  Ursula’s  worn 
cloak,  and  turning  they  saw  the  preacher. 

44  Friends,”  said  Luther,  44  your  faces  seem 
familiar  and  yet  changed  to  my  remembrance. 
Tell  me,  if  it  be  not  too  bold  to  ask,  what  are 
your  names?” 

44  We  are  the  Cottas,”  said  Conrad,  *4who 
lived,  long  ago,  where  yonder  tavern  now  stands, 
in  the  good  house  of  our  fathers.  We  have  be- 
come poor,  and  our  neighbors  have  forgotten 
us.” 

44  Alas,  friends !”  said  Luther,  44  that  I have 
nothing  wherewith  to  return  the  kindness  you 
showed  my  youth.  Were  it  not  for  the  charity 
of  those  who  bear  my  charges,  I might  want  in 
this  war.  The  Lord  repay  them  and  you  also.” 

44  He  has  repaid  us  an  hundredfold,”  said 
Ursula,  44  and  his  ways  are  wonderful ; for  we 
divided  to  you  the  bread  of  this  world,  but  you 
have  broken  this  day  the  bread  of  life  to  us.” 

So  the  three  parted  : Luther  went  his  way 
to  be  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
he  translated  the  Bible;  Conrad  and  Ursula 
returned  to  the  cottage,  where  their  neigh- 
bors said  they  never  grieved  after,  nor  came  to 
want ; for  somehow  Luther’s  friend,  the  Elect- 
or, heard  of  them.  No  one  in  their  native  city 
seemed  to  know  that  the  Cottas  had  been  there ; 
but  the  mountain  peasants,  among  whom  they 
lived  and  died,  entertained  a rude  reverence  for 
the  pair,  because  they  had  been  kind  to  their 
great  Reformer  long  ago,  when  he  was  but  a 
singing  boy  of  Eisenach. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. — Chbswiy  Wold. 

CHARLEY  Bad  I did  not  set  off  alone  upon  our 
expedition  into  Lincolnshire.  My  Guardian 
had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  lose  sight  of  me 
until  I was  safe  in  Mr.  Boy  thorn’s  house ; so  he 
accompanied  us,  and  we  were  two  days  upon  the 
road.  And  I found  every  breath  of  air,  and  every 
scent  and  every  flower  and  leaf  and  blade  of  grass, 
and  every  passing  cloud,  and  every  thing  in  na- 
ture, more  beautiful  and  wonderful  to  me  than  I 
had  ever  found  it  yet.  This  was  my  first  gain 
from  my  illness.  How  little  1 had  lost,  when 
the  wide  world  was  so  full  of  delight  for  me. 

My  Guardian  intending  to  go  back  immedi- 
ately, we  appointed,  on  our  way  down,  a day  when 
my  dear  girl  should  come.  I wrote  her  a letter, 
of  which  he  took  charge ; and  he  left  us  within 
half  an  hour  of  our  arrival  at  our  destination,  on 
a delightful  evening  in  the  early  summer  time. 

If  a good  fairy  had  built  the  house  for  me  with 
a wave  of  her  wand,  and  1 had  been  a princess 
and  her  favored  godchild,  I could  not  have  been 
more  considered  in  it.  So  many  preparations 
were  made  for  me,  and  such  and  endearing  re- 
membrance was  shown  of  all  my  little  tastes,  and 
likings,  that  I could  have  sat  down,  overcome,  a 
dozen  times,  before  I had  revisited  half  the  rooms. 
I did  better  than  that,  however,  by  showing  them 
all  to  Charley  instead.  Charley's  delight  calmed 
mine ; and  after  we  had  had  a walk  in  the  garden, 
and  Charley  had  exhausted  her  whole  vocabulary  of 
admiring  expressions,  I was  as  tranquilly  happy  as 
1 ought  to  have  been.  It  was  a great  comfort  to  be 
able  to  say  to  myself  after  tea, 11  Esther,  my  dear,  I 
think,  you  are  quite  sensible  enough  to  sit  down 
how,  and  write  a note  of  thanks  to  your  host.”  He 
had  left  a note  of  welcome  for  me,  as  sunny  as 
his  own  face,  and  had  confided  his  bird  to  my 
care,  which  I knew  to  be  his  highest  mark  of  con- 
fidence. Accordingly  I wrote  a little  note  to  him 
in  London,  telling  him  how  all  his  favorite  plants 
and  trees  were  looking,  and  how  the  most  aston- 
ishing of  birds  had  chirped  the  honors  of  the  house 
to  me  in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  and  how, 
after  singing  on  my  shoulder,  to  the  inconceivable 
rapture  of  my  little  maid,  he  was  then  at  roost  in 
the  usual  comer  of  his  cage,  but  whether  dream- 
ing or  no  I could  not  report.  My  note  finished 
and  sent  off  to  the  post,  I made  myself  very  busy 
in  unpacking  and  arranging ; and  I sent  Charley 
to  bed  in  good  time,  and  told  her  I should  want 
her  no  more  that  night. 

For  I had  not  yet  looked  in  the  glass,  and  had 
never  asked  to  have  my  own  restored  to  me.  I 
knew  this  to  be  a weakness  which  must  be  over- 
come; but  I had  always  said  to  myself  that  I 
would  begin  afresh,  when  I got  to  where  I now 
was.  Therefore  1 had  wanted  to  be  alone;  and 
therefore  I said,  now,  alone,  in  my  own  room, 
u Esther,  if  you  are  to  be  happy,  if  you  are  to  have 
any  right  to  pray  to  be  true-hearted,  you  must 
*~Continued  from  (he  February  Number  ” 


keep  your  word,  my  dear.”  I was  quite  resolved 
to  keep  it ; but  I sat  down  for  a little  while  first, 
to  reflect  upon  all  my  blessings.  And  then  I said 
my  prayers,  and  thought  a little  more. 

My  hair  had  not  been  cut  off,  though  it  had 
been  in  danger  more  than  once.  It  was  long  and 
thick.  1 let  it  down,  and  shook  it  out,  and  went 
up  to  the  glass  upon  the  dressing-table.  There 
was  a little  muslin  curtain  drawn  across  it.  I 
drew  it  back ; and  stood  for  a moment  looking 
through  shch  a vail  of  my  own  hair,  that  I could 
see  nothing  else.  Then  1 put  my  hair  aside,  and 
looked  at  the  reflection  in  the  mirror : encouraged 
by  seeing  how  placidly  it  looked  at  me.  I was 
very  much  changed — 0 very,  very  much.  At 
first  my  face  was  so  strange  to  me,  that  1 think  I 
should  have  put  my  hands  before  it  and  started 
back,  but  for  the  encouragement  1 have  mentioned. 
Very  soon  it  became  more  familiar,  and  then  I 
knew  the  extent  of  the  alteration  in  it  better  than 
I had  done  at  first.  It  was  not  like  what  I had 
expected;  but  I had  expected  nothing  definite, 
and  I dare  say  any  thing  definite  would  have  sur- 
prised me. 

I had  never  been  a beauty,  and  had  never 
thought  myself  one ; but  I had  been  very  different 
from  this.  It  was  all  gone  now.  Heaven  was  so 
good  to  me,  that  1 could  let  it  go  with  a few  not 
bitter  tears,  and  could  stand  there  arranging  my 
hair  for  the  night  quite  thankfully. 

One  thing  troubled  me,  and  I considered  it  for 
a long  time  before  I went  to  sleep.  I had  kept 
Mr.  Woodcourt’s  flowers.  When  they  were  with- 
ered I had  dried  them,  and  put  them  in  a book  I 
was  fond  of.  Nobody  knew  this,  not  even  Ada. 
I was  doubtful  whether  I had  a right  to  preserve 
what  he  had  sent  to  one  so  different — whether  it 
was  generous  toward  him  to  do  it.  I wished  to 
be  generous  to  him,  even  in  the  secret  depths  of 
my  heart,  which  he  would  never  know,  because  I 
could  have  loved  him— could  have  been  devoted 
to  him.  At  last  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  1 
might  keep  them ; if  I treasured  them  only  as  a 
remembrance  of  what  was  irrevocably  past  and 
gone,  never  to  be  looked  back  on  any  more,  in  any 
other  light.  I hope  this  may  not  seem  trivial. 
I was  very  much  in  earnest. 

I took  care  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  ta 
be  before  the  glass  when  Charley  came  in  on  tiptoe. 

u Dear,  dear,  miss!”  cried  Charley,  starting. 
“ Is  that  you?” 

44  Yes,  Charley,”  said  I,  quietly  putting  up  my 
hair.  44  And  I am  very  well  indeed,  and  very 
happy.” 

I saw  it  was  a weight  off  Charley's  mind,  but 
it  was  a greater  weight  off  mine.  I knew  the 
worst  now,  and  was  composed  to  it.  I shall  not 
conceal,  as  I go  on,  the  weaknesses  I could  not 
quite  conquer ; but  they  always  passed  from  me 
soon,  and  the  happier  frame  of  mind  staid  by 
me  faithfully. 

Wishing  to  be  fully  re-established  in  my  strength 
and  my  good  spirits  before  Ada  came,  I now  laid 
down  a little  series  of  plans  with  Charley  for  be- 
ing in  the  fresh  air  all  day  long.  We  were  to  be 
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out  before  breakfast,  and  were  to  dine  early,  and 
were  to  be  out  again  before  and  after  dinner,  and 
were  to  walk  in  the  garden  after  tea,  and  were 
to  go  to  rest  betimes,  and  were  to  climb  every 
hill  and  explore  every  road,  lane,  and  field  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  to  restoratives  and  strength- 
ening delicacies,  Mr.  Boythom’s  good  house- 
keeper was  forever  trotting  about  with  something 
to  eat  or  drink  in  her  hand ; I could  not  even  be 
heard  of  as  resting  in  the  Park,  but  she  would 
ceme  trotting  after  me  with  a basket,  her  cheer- 
ful face  shining  with  a lecture  on  the  importance 
of  frequent  nourishment.  Then  there  was  a pony 
expressly  for  my  riding,  a chubby  pony,  with  a 
short  neck  and  a mane  all  over  his  eyes,  who 
oould  canter — when  he  would — so  easily  and 
quietly,  that  he  was  a treasure.  In  a very  few 
days,  he  would  come  to  me  in  the  paddock  when 
I called  him,  and  eat  out  of  my  hand,  and  follow 
me  about.  We  arrived  at  such  a capital  under- 
standing, that  when  he  was  jogging  with  me 
lazily,  and  rather  obstinately,  down  Borne  shady 
lane,  if  I patted  his  neck,  and  Baid,  “ Stubbs,  1 
am  surprised  you  don’t  canter  when  you  know 
how  much  I like  it  ; and  I think  you  might  oblige 
me,  for  you  are  only  getting  stupid  and  going  to 
sleep,”  he  would  give  his  head  a comical  shake 
or  two,  and  set  off  directly ; while  Charley  would 
stand  still  and  laugh  with  such  enjoyment,  that 
her  laughter  was  like  music.  I don’t  know  who 
had  given  Stubbs  his  name,  but  it  seemed  to  be- 
long to  him  as  naturally  as  his  rough  coat.  Once 
we  put  him  in  a little  chaise,  and  drove  him  tri- 
umphantly through  the  green  lanes  for  five  miles ; 
but  ail  at  once,  as  we  were  extolling  him  to  the 
skies,  he  seemed  to  take  it  ill  that  he  should  have 
been  accompanied  so  far  by  the  circle  of  tanta- 
lizing little  gnats,  that  had  been  hovering  round 
and  round  his  ears  the  whole  way  without  ap- 
pearing to  advance  an  inch;  and  stopped  to  think 
about  it.  I suppose  he  came  to  the  decision  that 
it  was  not  to  be  borne ; for  be  steadily  refused  to 
move,  until  I gave  the  reins  to  Charley  and  got 
•ut  and  walked ; when  he  followed  me  with  a 
sturdy  sort  of  good-humor,  putting  his  head  under 
my  arm,  and  rubbing  his  ear  against  my  sleeve. 
It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  say,  uNow,  Stubbs,  1 
feel  quite  sure  from  what  I know  of  you,  that 
you  will  go  on  if  I ride  a little  while  ;”  for  the 
momftit  I left  him,  he  stood  stock  still  again. 
Consequently  I was  obliged  to  lead  the  way,  as 
before ; and  in  this  order  we  returned  home,  to 
tlie  great  delight  of  the  village. 

Charley  and  I had  reason  to  call  it  the  most 
friendly  of  villages,  I am  sure ; for  in  a week’s 
time  the  people  were  so  glad  to  see  us  go  by, 
though  ever  so  frequently  in  the  course  of  a day, 
that  there  were  faces  of  greeting  in  every  cottage. 
I had  known  many  of  tho  grown  people  before, 
and  almost  all  the  children;  but  now  the  very 
steeple  began  to  wear  a familiar  and  affectionate 
look.  Among  my  new  friends  was  an  old,  old  wo- 
man who  lived  in  such  a little  thatched  and  white- 
washed dwelling,  that  when  the  outside  shutter 
was  turned  up  on  its  hinges,  it  shut  up  the  whole 


house-front.  This  old  lady  had  a grandson  who 
was  a sailor ; and  1 wrote  a letter  to  him  for  her, 
and  drew  at  the  top  of  it  the  chimney-corner  in 
which  she  had  brought  him  up,  and  where  his 
old  stool  yet  occupied  its  old  place.  This  was 
considered  by  the  whole  village  the  most  won- 
derful achievment  in  the  world;  but  whew  an 
answer  came  back  all  the  way  from  Plymouth, 
in  which  he  mentioned  that  he  was  going  to  taka 
the  picture  all  the  way  to  America,  and  from 
America  would  write  again,  I got  all  the  credit 
that  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  Post  Office, 
and  was  invested  with  the  merit  of  the  whole 
system. 

Thus,  what  with  being  so  much  in  the  air, 
playing  with  so  many  children,  gossiping  with 
so  many  people,  going  on  invitation  into  so  many 
cottages,  going  on  with  Charley’s  education,  and 
writing  to  Ada  every  day,  I had  scarcely  any 
time  to  think  about  that  little  loss  of  mine,  and 
was  almost  always  cheerful.  If  1 dkl  think  of  it 
at  odd  moments  now  and  then,  I had  only  to  be 
busy  and  forget  it.  I felt  it  more  than  I had 
hoped  I should,  once,  when  a child  said,  “ Mother, 
why  is  the  lady  not  a pretty  lady  now,  like  she 
used  to  be?”  But  when  I found  the  child  was 
not  less  fond  of  me,  and  drew  its  soft  hand  over 
my  face  with  a kind  of  pitying  protection  in  its 
touch,  that  soon  set  me  up  again.  There  were 
many  little  occurrences  which  suggested  to  me, 
with  great  consolation,  how  natural  it  is  to  gen- 
tle hearts  to  be  considerate  and  delicate  toward 
any  inferiority.  One  of  these  particularly  touch- 
ed me.  I happened  to  stroll  into  the  little  church 
when  a marriage  was  just  concluded,  and  the 
young  couple  had  to  sign  the  register.  The  bride- 
groom, to  whom  the  pen  was  handed  first,  made 
a rude  cross  for  his  mark ; the  bride,  who  came 
next,  did  the  same.  Now,  I had  known  the 
bride  when  I was  last  there,  not  only  as  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  place,  but  as  having  quite 
distinguished  herself  in  the  school ; and  I could 
not  help  looking  at  her  with  some  surprise.  She 
came  aside  and  whispered  to  me,  while  lean  of 
honest  love  and  admiration  stood  i«  her  bright 
eyes,  uHe’s  a dear  good  fellow,  miss;  but  he 
can’t  write  yet ; he’s  going  to  learn  of  me— and 
I wouldn’t  shame  him  for  the  world!”  Why, 
what  had  1 to  fear,  I thought  with  shame,  when 
there  was  this  nobility  in  the  soul  of  a laboring 
man’s  daughter ! 

The  air  blew  as  fresh  and  revivingly  upon  me 
as  it  had  ever  blown,  and  the  healthy  color  came 
into  my  new  face  as  it  had  come  into  my  old  one. 
Charley  was  wonderful  to  see,  she  was  so  radiant 
and  so  rosy;  and  we  both  enjoyed  the  whole 
day,  and  slept  soundly  the  whole  night. 

There  was  a favorite  spot  of  mine  in  the  park- 
woods  of  Chesney  Wold,  where  a seat  had  beea 
erected  commanding  a Lovely  view.  The  wood 
had  been  cleared  and  opened,  to  improve  Una 
point  of  sight;  and  the  bright  sunny  landscape 
beyond,  was  so  beautiful  that  I rested  there  at 
least  once  every  day.  A picturesque  part  of  the 
Hall,  called  the  Ghost’s  Walk,  was  see u to  ad- 
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than  \va,s  usual  with  ho 

I vv;m  ihAiwd/W  ker  Wips;  ;utwxiw;te<Hy  so 
nern  (*hy  was  ahuost  \t yttjiu  >i*'%bkL%  fct a^ci? 
hef^r«\  1 kn*W  b>r) . Mid  \»W4  b*v>,  rWi  t- » 
tjnue  Kny  waif:-  tbit  Lvmidtjott  }%Pfe$  rerulvred 
■ 

0 ^“fr *-Aty.  not  <t>  ojhi  l»  by  iirr  qnb’k  ndy;*...-.- 
and  biiWt  filched  bauds,  uot*o  umoh  by  tfj«\ 
gtva»  change  m hor  manner  ? and  iHo  ah<miet>  of 
Iter  haughty  sclf-restrainh  ms  by  a Mwrirthjng  in 
U*t  fW  that  1 tub}  jnrroJ  for  anil  0 centr'd  of 
, when  t vVas  a buloehiM  . honwMltmg  I had  never j 


in  si.fi y face  ; H hx&  n*V"?r  ***>o 

hers  Ivfon* 

A dread  *t4  Ut  fyfl  *JTJ*W  **tJ  I 
call^tl  to  Charley.  L^Iy  ]>*ibxk  to;*ui 

th^irmUni,  And  £h4ttg*&2  bw'i  *lu'A*t  fe*  w&at  I 
bad  kuOiVn  her 

41  MVw  Summerson,  l am  afraid  I fu*^  *i:arVl«d 
yM*4  * siv*  ihtw  slowly.  **•  Yon 

'#;*n  ^tfcccoly  b*  ^m»ngyci»  You  toav* tv*«  T*:ryilL 
I know.  1 Wc  much  concerned  to  b 


1 couhi  no  mu?c  have  removal  my  evv*  tex d 
her  }>*)/’  face,  than  1 eonld  hilvf  from  the 

befich  c.n  which  I sat  Hh*  ro«  fret 

*■»•<«  »»*'  deadly  < fM-.'-v,  *?n  ill  vtimir  • writ*  il 

etiionT^d  eompecUFO  of  heJ  £v* rx^.  the 

fojfoirtatioo  that  t*vor|?£rwr9f«xi  me  I cun  t*o?  Tay 
uhai;  was  in  my  Nvhhbttg  ihoU^Yits. 

u You  ajQ  recovorij^  again f *R idle  k&dly 
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“ I was  quite  well  but  a moment  ago,  Lady 
Bedlock.” 

“Is  this  your  young  attendant?” 

“Yes.” 

u Will  you  send  her  on  before,  and  walk  toward 
your  house  with  me  ?” 

u Charley,”  said  I,  “ take  your  flowers  home, 
and  I will  follow  you  directly.” 

Charley,  with  her  best  courtesy,  blushingly  tied 
on  her  bonnet,  and  went  her  way.  When  she  was 
gone,  Lady  Bedlock  Bat  down  on  the  seat  beside 
me. 

1 can  not  tell  in  any  words  what  the  state  of 
my  mind  was,  when  I saw  in  her  hand  my  hand- 
kerchief, with  which  I had  covered  the  dead 
baby. 

1 looked  at  her;  but  I could  not  see  her,  I 
could  not  hear  her,  I could  not  draw  my  breath. 
The  beating  of  my  heart  was  so  violent  and 
wild,  that  1 felt  as  if  my  life  were  breaking  from 
me.  But  when  she  caught  me  to  her  breast, 
kissed  me,  wept  over  me,  compassionated  me, 
and  called  me  back  to  myself;  when  she  fell 
down  on  her  knees  and  cried  to  me,  “0  my  child, 
my  child,  I am  your  wicked  and  unhappy  mother ! 
0 try  to  forgive  me  !” — when  I saw  her  at  my  feet 
on  the  bare  earth  in  her  great  agony  of  mind,  1 
felt,  through  all  my  tumult  of  emotion,  & burst 
of  gratitude  to  the  providence  of  God  that  I was 
so  changed  as  that  1 never  could  disgrace  her  by 
any  trace  of  likeness ; as  that  nobody  could  ever 
now  look  at  me  and  look  at  her,  and  remotely 
think  of  any  near  tie  between  us. 

I raised  my  mother  up,  praying  and  beseeching 
her  not  to  stoop  before  me  in  such  affliction  and 
humiliation.  ,1  did  so,  in  broken,  incoherent 
words  ; for,  besides  the  trouble  1 was  in,  it  fright- 
ened me  to  see  her  at  my  feet.  1 told  her — or  I 
tried  to  tell  her — that  if  it  were  for  me,  her  child, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  take  upon  me  to  for- 
give her,  I did  it,  and  had  done  it,  many,  many 
years.  1 told  her  that  mylieart  overflowed  with 
love  for  her ; that  it  was  natural  love,  which  no- 
thing in  the  past  had  changed,  or  could  change. 
That  it  was  not  for  me,  then  resting  for  the  first 
time  on  my  mother’s  bosom,  to  take  her  to  ac- 
count for  having  given  me  life;  but  that  my 
duty  was  to  bless  her  and  receive  her,  though  the 
whole  world  turned  from  her,  and  that  1 only 
asked  her  leave  to  do  it.  1 held  my  mother  in 
ray  embrace,  and  she  held  me  in  hers ; and  among 
the  still  woods  in  the  silence  of  the  Bummer  day, 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  our  two  troubled 
minds  that  was  not  at  peace. 

“ To  bless  and  receive  me,”  groaned  my  mother, 
“it  is  far  too  late.  1 must  travel  my  dark  road 
alone,  and  it  will  lead  rae  where  it  will.  From 
day  to  day,  sometimes  from  hour  to  hour,  I do 
not  see  the  way  before  my  guilty  feet.  This  is 
the  earthly  punishment  1 have  brought  upon  my- 
self. 1 bear  it,  and  I hide  it.” 

Even  in  the  thinking  of  her  endurance,  she 
drew  her  habitual  air  of  proud  indifference  about 
her  like  a vail,  though  she  soon  cast  it  off  again. 

“ I must  keep  this  secret,  if  by  any  means  it 


can  be  kept,  not  wholly  for  myself.  1 have  a 
husband,  wretched  and  dishonoring  creature  that 
I am !” 

These  words  she  uttered  with  a suppressed  cry 
of  despair,  more  terrible  in  its  sound  than  any 
shriek.  Covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  Bhe 
shrunk  down  in  my  embrace  as  if  she  were  un- 
willing that  1 should  touch  her ; nor  could  I,  by 
my  utmost  persuasions,  or  by  any  endearments  1 
could  use,  prevail  upon  her  to  rise.  She  said,  No 
no,  no,  she  could  only  speak  to  me  so ; she  must 
be  proud  and  disdainful  every  where  else;  sh< 
would  be  humbled  and  ashamed  there,  in  the  only 
natural  moments  ofher  life. 

My  unhappy  mother  told  me  that  in  my  illness 
she  had  been  nearly  frantic.  She  had  but  thei 
known  that  her  child  was  living.  She  could  no 
have  suspected  me  to  be  that  child  before.  She 
had  followed  me  down  here,  to  speak  to  me  but 
once  in  all  her  life.  We  never  could  associate, 
never  could  communicate,  never  probably  from 
that  time  forth  could  interchange  another  word, 
on  earth.  She  put  into  my  hands  a letter  she 
had  written  for  my  reading  only ; and  Baid,  whan 
I had  read  it,  and  destroyed  it — but  not  so  much 
for  her  sake,  since  she  asked  nothing,  as  for  htr 
husband’s  and  my  own — 1 must  evermore  consider 
her  as  dead.  If  I could  believe  that  Bhe  loved 
me,  in  this  agony  in  which  I saw  her,  with  a 
mother’s  love,  she  asked  me  to  do  that;  for  then 
I might  think  of  her  with  a greater  pity,  imagin- 
ing what  she  suffered.  She  had  put  herself  beyond 
all  hope,  and  beyond  all  help.  Whether  she 
preserved  her  secret  until  death,  or  it  came  to  be 
discovered  and  she  brought  dishonor  and  disgrace 
upon  the  name  Bhe  had  taken,  it  was  her  solitary 
struggle  always;  and  no  affection  could  come 
near  her,  and  no  human  creature  could  render 
her  any  aid. 

“But  is  the  Becret  safe  so  far?”  I asked.  “Is 
it  safe  now,  dearest  mother?” 

“No,”  replied  my  mother.  “It  has  been  very 
near  discovery.  It  was  Baved  by  an  accident.  Il 
may  be  lost  by  another  accident — to-morrow,  any 
day.” 

“ Bo  you  dread  a particular  person  ?” 

“ Hush  1 Bo  not  tremble  and  cry  so  much  fer 
me.  I am  not  worthy  of  these  tears,”  said  my 
mother,  kissing  my  hands.  “ I dread  one  person 
very  much.” 

“ An  enemy.” 

“ Not  a friend.  One  who  is  too  passionless  to 
be  either.  He  is  Sir  Leicester  Bedlock’s  lawyer , 
mechanically  faithful  without  attachment,  and 
very  jealous  of  the  profit,  privilege,  and  reputation 
of  being  master  of  the  mysteries  of  great  houses.” 

“ Has  he  any  suspicions  ?” 

“ Many.” 

“Not  of  you?”  I said  alarmed. 

“ Yes  I He  is  always  vigilant,  and  always  near 
me.  I may  keep  him  at  a stand-still,  but  I can 
never  shake  him  off.” 

“ Has  he  so  little  pity  or  compunction  ?” 

“He  has  none,  and  no  anger.  He  is  indif- 
ferent to  every  thing  but  his  calling.  His  calling 
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ia  the  acquisition  of  secrets,  and  the  holding  pos- 
session of  such  power  as  they  give  him,  with  no 
sharer  or  opponent  in  it.” 

“ Could  you  trust  in  him?” 

“I  shall  never  try.  The  dark  road  I have 
trodden  for  so  many  years  will  end  where  it  will. 

I foJ’ow  it  alone  to  the  end,  whatever  the  end  be. 
It  may  be  near,  it  may  be  distant ; while  the  road 
lasts,  nothing  turns  me.” 

“Dear  mother,  axe  you  so  resolved?” 

“ I am  resolved.  I have  long  outbidden  folly 
with  folly,  pride  with  pride,  scorn  with  scorn,  in- 
solence with  insolence,  and  have  outlived  many 
vanities  with  many  more.  1 will  outlive  this 
danger,  and  outdie  it,  if  I can.  It  has  closed 
around  me,  almost  as  awfully  as  if  these  woods 
of  Chesney  Wold  had  closed  around  the  house  j 
but  my  course  through  it  is  the  same.  I have 
but  one ; I can  have  but  one.” 

“ Mr.  Jarndyce— ” I was  beginning,  when  my 
mother  hurriedly  inquired : 

“ Does  he  suspect  ?” 

“No,”  said  1.  “No,  indeed  1 Be  assured  that 
he  does  not !”  And  I told  her  what  he  had  re- 
lated to  me  as  his  knowledge  of  my  story.  “ But 
he  is  so  good  and  sensible,”  said  I,  “ that  perhaps 
if  he  knew — .” 

My  mother,  who  until  this  time  had  made  no 
change  in  her  position,  raised  her  hand  up  to  my 
lips,  and  stopped  me. 

“Confide  fully  in  him,”  she  said,  after  a little 
while.  “You  have  my  free  consent — a small  gift 
from  such  a mother  to  her  injured  child  1 — but  do 
not  tell  me  of  it.  Some  pride  is  left  in  me,  even 
yet.” 

I explained,  as  nearly  as  I could  then,  or  can 
recall  now — for  my  agitation  and  distress  through- 
out were  so  great  that  I scarcely  understood  my- 
self, though  every  word  that  was  uttered  in  the 
mother’s  voice,  so  unfamiliar  and  so  melancholy 
to  me,  which  in  my  childhood  I had  never  learn- 
ed to  love  and  recognize,  had  never  been  sung  to 
sleep  with,  had  never  heard  a blessing  from,  had 
never  had  a hope  inspired  by ; made  an  enduring 
impression  on  my  memory — I say  I explained,  or 
tried  to  do  it,  how  I had  only  hoped  that  Mr. 
Jarndyce,  who  had  been  the  best  of  fathers  to 
me,  might  be  able  to  afford  some  counsel  and 
support  to  her.  But  my  mother  answered,  No,  it 
was  impossible ; no  one  could  help  her.  Through 
the  desert  that  lay  before  her,  she  must  go  alone. 

“My  child,  my  child!”  she  said.  “For  the 
last  time ! These  kisses  for  the  last  time ! These 
arms  upon  my  neck  for  the  last  time  ! We  shall 
meet  no  more.  To  hope  to  do  what  I seek  to  do, 
I must  be  what  I have  been  so  long.  Such  is 
my  reward  and  doom.  If  you  hear  of  Lady  Ded- 
lock,  brilliant,  prosperous,  and  flattered;  think 
of  your  wretched  mother,  conscience-stricken,  un- 
derneath that  mask ! Think  that  the  reality  is 
in  her  suffering,  in  her  useless  remorse,  in  her 
murdering  within  her  breast  the  only  love  and 
truth  of  which  it  is  capable ! And  then  forgive 
her,  If  you  can;  and  cry  to  Heaven  to  forgive 
her,  which  it  never  can !” 


We  held  one  another  for  a little  space  yet, 
but  she  was  so  firm,  that  she  took  my  hands 
away,  and  put  them  back  against  my  breast,  and 
with  a last  kiBS  as  she  held  them  there,  released 
them,  and  went  from  me  into  the  wood.  I was 
alone ; and,  calm  and  quiet  below  me  in  the  sun 
and  shade,  lay  the  old  house,  with  its  terraces 
and  turrets,  on  which  there  had  seemed  to  me  to 
be  such  complete  repose  when  I first  saw  it, 
but  which  now  looked  like  the  obdurate  and  un- 
pitying watcher  of  my  mother’s  misery. 

Stunned  as  I was,  as  weak  and  helpless  at  first 
as  I had  ever  been  in  my  sick  chamber,  the  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  against  the  danger  of  discov- 
ery, or  even  of  the  remotest  suspicion,  did  me 
service.  1 took  such  precautions  as  I could  to 
hide  from  Charley  that  I had  been  crying;  and  I 
constrained  myself  to  think  of  every  sacred  obli- 
gation that  there  was  upon  me  to  be  careful  and 
collected.  It  was  not  a little  while  before  I could 
succeed,  or  could  even  restrain  bursts  of  grief; 
but  after  an  hour  or  so,  I was  better,  and  felt 
that  I might  return.  I went  home  very  slowly, 
and  told  Charley,  whom  I found  at  the  gate  look- 
ing for  me,  that  I had  been  tempted  to  extend 
my  walk  after  Lady  Dedlock  had  left  me,  and 
that  I was  over-tired,  and  would  lie  down.  Safe 
in  my  own  room,  I read  the  letter.  I clearly 
derived  from  it — and  that  was  much  then — that 
I had  not  been  abandoned  by  my  mother.  Her 
elder  and  only  sister,  the  godmother  of  my  child- 
hood, discovering  signs  of  life  in  me  when  I had 
been  laid  aside  as  dead,  had,  in  her  stem  sense 
of  duty,  with  no  desire  or  willingness  that  I should 
live,  reared  me  in  rigid  secrecy,  and  had  never 
again  beheld  my  mother’s  face  from  within  a few 
hours  of  my  birth.  So  strangely  did  I hold  my 
place  in  this  world,  that,  until  within  a short  time 
back,  I had  never,  to  my  own  mother’s  knowl- 
edge, breathed — had  been  buried — had  never  been 
endowed  with  life — had  never  borne  a name. 
When  she  had  first  seen  me  in  the  church,  she 
had  been  startled;  and  had  thought  of  what 
would  have  been  like  me,  if  it  had  ever  lived,  and 
had  lived  on;  but  that  was  all  then. 

What  more  the  letter  told  me,  needs  not  to  be 
repeated  here.  It  has  its  own  times  and  places 
in  my  story. 

My  first  care  was  to  bum  what  my  mother  had 
written,  and  to  consume  even  its  ashes.  I hope 
it  may  not  appear  very  unnatural  or  bad  in  me, 
that  I then  became  heavily  sorrowful  to  think  I 
had  ever  been  reared.  That  I felt  as  if  I knew 
it  would  have  been  better  and  happier  for  many 
people,  if  indeed  I had  never  breathed.  That  1 
had  a terror  of  myself,  as  the  danger  and  the 
possible  disgrace  of  my  own  mother,  and  of  a 
proud  family  name.  That  I was  so  confused  and 
shaken,  as  to  be  possessed  by  a belief  that  it  was 
right,  and  had  been  intended  that  I should  die  in 
my  birth ; and  that  it  was  wrong,  and  not  in- 
tended that  I should  be  then  alive. 

These  are  the  real  feelings  that  I had.  I fell 
asleep,  worn  out;  and  when  I awoke,  I cried 
afresh  to  think  that  I was  back  in  the  woi  *d.  with 
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my  load  of  trouble  for  others.  I was  more  than  ever 
frightened  of  myself,  thinking  anew  of  her,  against 
whom  1 was  a witness ; of  the  owner  of  Chesney 
Wold;  of  the  new  and  terrible  meaning  of  the 
old  words,  now  moaning  in  my  ear  like  a surge 
upon  the  shore,  44  Your  mother,  Esther,  was  your 
disgrace,  and  you  are  hers.  The  time  will  come 
— and  soon  enough — when  you  will  understand 
this  better,  and  will  feel  it,  too,  as  no  one  save  a 
woman  can.”  With  them,  those  other  words 
returned,  44  Pray  daily  that  the  Bins  of  others  be 
not  visited  upon  your  head.”  I could  not  disen- 
tangle all  that  was  about  me ; and  I felt  as  if 
the  blame  and  the  shame  were  all  in  me ; and 
the  visitation  had  come  down. 

The  day  waned  into  a gloomy  evening,  over- 
cast and  sad,  and  1 still  contended  with  the  same 
distress.  I went  out  alone ; and,  after  walking  a 
little  in  the  park,  watching  the  dark  shades  fall- 
ing on  the  trees,  and  the  fitful  flight  of  the  bats, 
which  sometimes  almost  touched  me,  was  at- 
tracted to  the  house  for  the  first  time.  Perhaps 
I might  not  have  gone  near  it,  if  I had  been  in  a 
stronger  frame  of  mind.  As  it  was,  I took  the 
path  that  led  close  by  it. 

I did  not  dare  to  linger  or  to  look  up ; but  I 
passed  before  the  terrace- garden  with  its  fragrant 
odors,  and  its  broad  walks,  and  its  well-kept  beds 
and  smooth  turf;  and  I saw  how  beautiful  and 
grave  it  was,  and  how  the  old  stone  balustrades 
and  parapets,  and  wide  flights  of  shallow  steps, 
were  seamed  by  time  and  weather ; and  how  the 
trained  moss  and  ivy  grew  about  them,  and 
around  the  old  stone  pedestal  of  the  sun-dial ; and 
I heard  the  fountain  falling.  Then  the  way  went 
by  long  lines  of  dark  windows,  diversified  by  tur- 
reted  towers,  and  porches  of  eccentric  shapes, 
where  old  stone  lions  and  grotesque  monsters 
bristled  outside  dens  of  shadow,  and  snarled  at 
the  evening  gloom  over  the  escutcheons  they  held 
in  their  grip.  Thence  the  path  wound  underneath 
a gateway,  and  through  a court-yard  where  the 
principal  entrance  was  (I  hurried  quickly  on),  and 
by  the  stables  where  none  but  deep  voices  seemed 
to  be,  whether  in  the  murmuring  of  the  wind 
through  the  strong  mass  of  ivy  holding  to  a high 
red  wall,  or  in  the  low  complaining  of  the  weath- 
ercock, or  in  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  or  in  the 
slow  striking  of  a clock.  So,  encountering  pres- 
ently a sweet  smell  of  limes,  whose  rustling  I 
could  hear,  I turned  with  the  turning  of  the  path, 
to  the  south  front;  and  there,  above  me,  were 
the  balustrades  of  the  Ghost’s  Walk,  and  one 
lighted  window  that  might  be  my  mother’s. 

The  way  was  paved  here,  like  the  terrace  over- 
head, and  my  footsteps  from  being  noiseless,  made 
an  echoing  sound  upon  the  flags.  Stopping  to 
look  at  nothing,  but  seeing  all  I did  see  as  I went, 

I was  passing  quickly  on,  and,  in  a few  moments, 
should  have  passed  the  lighted  window,  when  my 
echoing  footsteps  brought  it  suddenly  into  my 
mind  that  there  was  a dreadful  truth  in  the 
legend  of  the  Ghost’s  Walk ; that  it  was  I,  who 
was  to  bring  calamity  upon  the  stately  house ; 
and  that  my  warning  feet  were  haiuiting  it  even 


then.  Seized  with  an  augmented  terror  of  my- 
self which  turned  me  cold,  I ran  from  myself  and 
every  thing,  retraced  the  way  by  which  I had 
come,  and  never  paused  until  I had  gained  the 
lodge-gate,  and  the  park  lay  sullen  and  black 
behind  me. 

Not  before  I was  alone  in  my  own  room  for  the 
night,  and  had  again  been  dejected  and  unhappy 
there,  did  I begin  to  know  how  wrong  and  thank- 
less this  state  was.  But,  from  my  darling  who 
was  coming  on  the  morrow,  I found  a joyful  let- 
ter, full  of  such  loving  anticipation  that  I must 
have  been  of  marble  if  it  had  not  moved  me; 
from  my  Guardian,  too,  I found  another  letter, 
asking  me  to  tell  Dame  Durden,  if  1 should  see 
that  little  woman  any  where,  that  they  had 
moped  most  pitiably  without  her,  that  the  house- 
keeping was  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  that  nobody 
else  could  manage  the  keys,  and  that  every  body 
in  and  about  the  house  declared  it  was  not  the 
same  house,  and  was  becoming  rebellious  for  her 
return.  Two  such  letters  together  made  me  think 
how  far  beyond  my  deserts  I was  beloved,  and 
how  happy  I ought  to  be.  That  made  me  think 
of  all  my  past  life ; and  that  brought  me,  as  it 
ought  to  have  done  before,  into  a better  condi- 
tion. 

For,  I saw  very  well  that  I could  not  have  been 
intended  to  die,  or  I should  never  have  lived : not 
to  say,  should  never  have  been  reserved  for  such  a 
happy  life.  I saw  very  well  how  many  things 
had  worked  together,  for  my  welfare ; and  that  if 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  sometimes  visited  upon 
the  children,  the  phrase  did  not  mean  what  I had 
in  the  morning  feared  it  meant.  1 knew  I was  as 
innocent  of  my  birth  as  a queen  of  hers ; and  that 
before  my  Heavenly  Father  I should  not  be  pun- 
ished for  birth,  nor  a queen  rewarded  for  it.  1 
had  had  experience  in  the  shock  of  that  very  day, 
that  1 could,  even  thus  soon,  find  comforting  re- 
concilements to  the  change  that  had  fallen  on  me. 
1 renewed  my  resolutions,  and  prayed  to  be 
strengthened  in  them ; pouring  out  my  heart  for 
myself,  and  for  my  unhappy  mother,  and  feeling 
that  the  darkness  of  the  morning  was  passing 
away.  It  was  not  upon  my  sleep;  and  when 
the  next  day’s  light  awoke  me,  it  was  gone. 

My  dear  girl  was  to  arrive  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  How  to  help  myself  through  the  in- 
termediate time  better  than  by  taking  a long  walk 
along  the  road  by  which  she  was  to  come,  I did 
not  know ; so  Charley  and  I and  Stubbs — Stubbs, 
saddled,  for  we  never  drove  him  after  the  one 
great  occasion — made  a long  expedition  along 
that  road,  and  back.  On  our  return,  we  held  a 
great  review  of  the  house  and  garden ; and  saw 
that  every  thing  was  in  its  prettiest  condition, 
and  had  the  bird  out  ready  as  an  important  part 
of  the  establishment. 

There  were  more  than  two  full  hours  yet  to 
elapse,  before  she  could  come ; and,  in  that  inter- 
val, which  seemed  a long  one,  I must  confess,  I 
was  nervously  anxious  about  my  altered  looks.  1 
loved  my  darling  so  well  that  I was  more  con- 
cerned for  their  effect  on  her  than  on  any  one.  I 
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wu  not  in  this  slight  distress  because  I at  all  re- 
pined— I am  quite  certain  I did  not,  that  day — 
but,  I thought,  would  she  be  wholly  prepared  ? 
When  she  firBt  saw  me,  might  she  not  be  a little 
shocked  and  disappointed  ? Might  it  not  prove 
a little  worse  than  she  had  expected  ? Might  she 
not  look  for  her  old  Esther,  and  not  find  her? 
Might  she  not  have  to  grow  used  to  me,  and  to 
begin  all  over  again  ? 

I knew  the  various  expressions  of  my  sweet 
girl’s  face  so  well,  and  it  was  such  an  honest 
face  in  its  loveliness,  that  I was  sure,  beforehand, 
she  could  not  hide  that  first  look  from  me.  And 
I considered  whether,  if  it  should  signify  any  one 
of  these  meanings,  which  was  so  very  likely, 
could  I quite  answer  for  myself? 

Well,  I thought  I could;  after  last  night,  I 
thought  I could.  But  to  wait  and  wait,  and  ex- 
pect and  expect,  and  think  and  think,  was  such 
bad  preparation,  that  I resolved  to  go  along  the 
road  again,  and  meet  her. 

So  I said  to  Charley,  “ Charley,  I will  go  by 
myself  and  walk  along  the  road  until  she  comes.” 
Charley  highly  approving  of  any  thing  that 
pleased  me,  I went ; and  left  her  at  home. 

But  before  I got  to  the  second  mile-stone,  I had 
been  in  so  many  palpitations  from  seeing  dust  in 
the  distance  (though  I knew  it  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  the  coach  yet),  that  I resolved  to  turn 
back  and  go  home  again.  And  when  1 had 
turned,  I was  in  such  fear  of  the  coach  coming 
up  behind  me  (though  I still  knew  that  it  neither 
would,  nor  could,  do  any  such  thing),  that  I ran 
the  greater  part  of  the  way,  to  avoid  being  over- 
taken. 

Then,  I considered,  when  I had  got  safe  back 
again,  this  was  a nice  thing  to  have  done ! Now 
I was  hot,  and  had  made  the  worst  of  it,  instead 
of  the  best. 

At  last,  when  1 believed  there  was  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  more  yet,  Charley  all  at  once 
cried  out  to  me  as  I was  trembling  in  the  garden, 
u Here  she  comes,  miss ! Here  she  is  1” 

I did  not  mean  to  do  it,  but  I ran  up-stairs  into 
my  room,  and  hid  myself  behind  the  door.  There 
I stood,  trembling,  even  when  I heard  my  darling 
calling  as  she  came  up-stairs,  “Esther,  my  dear, 
my  love,  where  are  you?  Little  woman,  dear 
Dame  Durden !” 

She  ran  in,  and  was  running  out  again  when 
she  saw  me.  Ah,  my  angel  girl ! the  old  dear 
look,  all  love,  all  fondness,  all  affection.  No- 
thing else  in  it — no,  nothing,  nothing ! 

0 how  happy  I was,  down  upon  the  floor,  with 
my  sweet  beautiful  girl  down  upon  the  floor  too, 
holding  my  scarred  face  to  her  lovely  cheek, 
bathing  it  with  tears  and  kisses,  rocking  me  to 
and  fro  like  a child,  calling  me  by  every  tender 
name  that  she  could  think  of,  and  pressing  me  to 
her  faithful  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII.-jAJiirDYei  asp  Jabndycb. 
If  the  secret  that  I had  to  keep  had  been  mine, 
I must  have  confided  it  to  Ada  before  we  had 
been  long  together.  But  it  was  not  mine,  and  I 


did  not  feel  that  I had  a right  to  tell  it,  even  to 
my  Guardian,  unless  some  great  emergency  arose. 
It  was  a weight  to  bear  alone ; still  my  present 
duty  appeared  to  be  plain,  and  blest  in  the  attach- 
ment of  my  dear,  I did  not  want  an  impulse  and 
encouragement  to  do  it.  Though  often  when  she 
was  asleep  and  all  was  quiet,  the  remembrance 
of  my  mother  kept  me  waking,  and  made  the 
night  sorrowful,  I did  not  yield  to  it  at  another 
time,  and  Ada  found  me  what  I used  to  be-— ex- 
cept, of  course,  in  that  particular  of  which  I have 
said  enough,  and  which  I have  no  intention  of 
mentioning  any  more,  just  now,  if  I can  help  it. 

The  difficulty  that  I felt  in  being  quite  com- 
posed that  first  evening,  when  Ada  asked  me, 
over  our  work,  if  the  family  were  at  the  House, 
and  when  I was  obliged  to  answer,  Yes,  I be- 
lieved so,  for  Lady  Dedlock  had  spoken  to  me 
in  the  woods  the  day  before  yesterday,  was  great. 
Greater  still,  when  Ada  asked  me  what  she  had 
said,  and  when  I replied  that  she  had  been  kind 
and  interested — and  when  Ada,  while  admitting 
her  beauty  and  elegance,  remarked  upon  her  proud 
manner,  and  her  imperious,  chilling  air.  But 
Charley  helped  me  through  unconsciously,  by  tell- 
ing us  that  Lady  Dedlock  had  only  staid  at  the 
House  two  nights,  on  her  way  from  London  to 
visit  at  some  other  great  house  in  the  next  county ; 
and  that  she  had  left  early  on  the  morning  after 
we  had  seen  her  at  our  view,  as  we  called  it. 
Charley  verified  the  adage  about  little  pitchers,  I 
am  Bure;  for  she  heard  of  more  sayings  and 
doings  in  a day  than  would  have  come  to  my 
ears  in  a month. 

We  were  to  stay  a month  at  Mr.  Boythom’s— 
my  pet  had  scarcely  been  there  a bright  week,  as 
I recollect  the  time,  when  one  evening  after  we 
had  finished  helping  the  gardener  in  watering  his 
flowers,  and  just  as  the  candles  were  lighted, 
Charley,  appearing  with  a very  important  air 
behind  Ada’s  chair,  beckoned  me  mysteriously 
out  of  the  room. 

“ Oh  I if  you  please,  miss,”  said  Charley,  in  a 
whisper,  with  her  eyes  at  their  roundest  and 
largest.  You’re  wanted  at  the  Dedlock  Arms.’  ’ 

“Why,  Charley,”  said  I,  “who  can  possibly 
want  me  at  the  public-house?” 

“I  don’t  know,  miss,”  returned  Charley,  put- 
ting he>  head  forward,  and  folding  her  hands 
tight  upon  the  band  of  her  little  apron;  which 
she  always  did,  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  thing 
mysterious  or  confidential,  “ but  it’s  a gentleman, 
miss,  and  his  compliments,  and  will  you  please 
to  come  without  saying  any  thing  about  it.” 

“Whose  compliments,  Charley?” 

“ His’n,  miss,”  returned  Charley : whose  gram- 
matical education  was  advancing,  but  not  very 
rapidly. 

“ And  how  do  you  come  to  be  the  messenger, 
Charley  ?” 

“ I am  not  the  messenger,  if  you  please,  miss,” 
returned  my  little  maid,  “it  was  W.  Grabble, 
miss.” 

“And  who  is  W.  Grabble,  Charley?” 

“Mister  Grabble,  miss,”  returned  Charley. 
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“Don’t  you  know,  mins?  The  ‘Dedlock  Arms, 
by  W.  Grabble,’  ” which  Charley  delivered  as  if 
the  were  slowly  spelling  out  the  sign. 

“Ay?  The  landlord,  Charley?” 

u Yes,  miss.  If  you  please,  miss,  his  wife  is  a 
beautiful  woman,  but  she  broke  her  ankle  and  it 
never  joined.  And  her  brother’s  the  sawyer,  that 
was  put  in  the  cage,  miss,  and  they  expect  he’ll 
t-'.rink  himself  to  death  entirely  on  beer,”  said 
Charley. 

Not  knowing  what  might  be  the  matter,  and 
being  easily  apprehensive  now,  I thought  it  best 
to  go  to  this  place  by  myself.  I bade  Charley 
be  quick  with  my  bonnet  and  vail,  and  my  shawl ; 
and  haring  put  them  on  went  away  down  the 
iittle  hilly  street,  where  I was  as  much  at  home 
as  in  Mr.  Boy  thorn’s  garden. 

Mr.  Grubble  was  standing  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
at  the  door  of  his  very  clean  little  tavern,  waiting 
for  me.  He  lifted  off  his  hat  with  both  hands 
when  he  saw  me  coming,  and  carrying  it  so,  as 
if  it  were  an  iron  vessel  (it  looked  as  heavy),  pre- 
ceded me  along  the  sanded  passage  to  his  best 
parlor — a neat  carpeted  room,  with  more  plants 
in  it  than  were  quite  convenient,  a colored  print 
of  Queen  Caroline,  several  shells,  a good  many 
tea-trays,  two  stuffed  and  dried  fish  in  glass 
oases,  and  either  a curious  egg  or  a curious  pump- 
kin (but  I don’t  know  which,  and  I doubt  if 
many  people  did)  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  I 
knew  Mr.  Grubble  very  well  by  sight,  from  his 
often  standing  at  his  door.  A pleasant-looking, 
stoutish,  middle-aged  man,  who  never  seemed  to 
consider  himself  cosily  dressed  for  his  own  fireside 
without  his  hat  and  top-boots,  but  who  never 
wore  a coat  except  at  church. 

He  snuffed  the  candle,  and  backing  away  a 
little  to  see  how  it  looked,  backed  out  of  the  room 
— unexpectedly  to  me,  for  I was  going  to  ask  him 
by  whom  he  had  been  sent.  The  door  of  the  op- 
posite parlor  being  then  opened,  I heard  some 
voices,  familiar  in  my  ears  I thought,  which 
stopped.  A quick  light  step  approached  the  room 
in  which  I was,  and  who  should  stand  before  me 
but  Richard. 

“ My  dear  Esther !”  he  said,  “ my  best  friend  !” 
and  he  really  was  so  warm-hearted  and  earnest, 
that  in  the  first  surprise  and  pleasure  of  his 
brotherly  greeting,  I could  scarcely  find  breath 
to  tell  him  that  Ada  was  well. 

“ Answering  my  very  thoughts — always  the 
same  dear  girl !”  said  Richard,  leading  me  to  a 
chair,  and  seating  himself  beside  me. 

1 put  my  vail  up,  but  not  quite. 

“ Always  the  same  dear  girl !”  said  Richard, 
just  as  heartily  as  before. 

I put  my  vail  up  altogether,  and  laying  my 
hand  on  Richard’s  sleeve,  and  looking  in  his  face, 
told  him  how  much  I thanked  him  for  his  kind 
welcome,  and  how  greatly  I rejoiced  to  see  him ; 
the  more  so,  because  of  the  determination  I had 
made  in  my  illness,  which  I now  conveyed  to  him. 

“ My  love,”  said  Richard,  “ there  is  no  one  with 
whom  1 have  a greater  wish  to  talk,  than  you, 
for  I want  you  to  understand  me.” 


“ And  I want  you,  Richard,”  said  I,  shaking 
ray  head,  “to  understand  some  one  else.” 

“ Since  you  refer  so  immediately  to  John  Jam- 
dyce,” — said  Richard  ; “ 1 Buppose  you  mean 
him?” 

“ Of  course  I do.’7 

“ Then  I may  say  at  once  that  I am  glad  of  it, 
because  it  is  on  that  subject  that  1 am  anxious 
to  be  understood.  By  you,  mind — you,  my  dear ! 
I am  not  accountable  to  Mr.  Jarndyce,  or  Mr. 
Anybody.” 

I was  pained  to  find  him  taking  this  tone,  and 
he  observed  it. 

“ Well,  well,  my  dear,”  said  Richard,  “ we 
won’t  go  into  that,  now.  I want  to  appear 
quietly  in  your  country  house  here,  with  you  under 
my  arm,  and  give  my  charming  cousin  a surprise. 
I suppose  your  loyalty  to  John  Jamdyce  will 
allow  that  ?” 

“ My  dear  Richard,”  I returned,  “ you  know 
you  would  be  heartily  welcome  at  his  house — 
your  home,  if  you  will  but  consider  it  so ; and  you 
are  as  heartily  welcome  here.” 

“ Spoken  like  the  best  of  little  women  I”  cried 
Richard,  gayly. 

I asked  him  how  he  liked  his  profession. 

“ Oh,  I like  it  well  enough ! ’ ’ said  Richard . “It’s 
all  right.  It  does  as  well  as  any  thing  else,  for  a 
time.  I don’t  know  that  I shall  care  about  it 
when  I come  to  be  settled  ; but  I can  Bell  out 
then,  and  however,  never  mind  all  that  bothera- 
tion at  present !” 

So  young  and  handsome,  and  in  all  respects  so 
perfectly  the  opposite  of  Miss  Flite  ! And  yet  in 
the  clouded,  eager,  seeking  look  that  passed  over 
him,  so  dreadfully  like  her  ! 

“ I am  in  town  on  leave,  just  now,”  said 
Richard. 

II  Indeed  J” 

“ Yes.  I have  run  over  to  look  after  my — my 
Chancery  interests  before  the  long  vacation,” 
said  Richard,  forcing  a careless  laugh.  “ We  are 
beginning  to  spin  along  with  that  old  suit  at  last, 
I promise  you.” 

No  wonder  that  I shook  my  head. 

“As  you  Bay,  it’s  not  a pleasant  Bubject.” 
Richard  spoke  with  the  same  shade  crossing  his 
face  as  before.  “ Let  it  go  to  the  four  winds  for 
to-night. — Puff  1 Gone  I — Who  do  you  suppose 
is  with  me  ?” 

“ Was  it  Mr.  Skimpole’s  voice  I heard  ?” 

“ That’s  the  man  ! He  does  me  more  good 
than  any  body.  What  a fascinating  child  it  is  !” 

I asked  Richard  if  any  one  knew  of  their  com- 
ing down  together?  He  answered,  No,  nobody. 
He  had  been  to  call  upon  the  dear  old  infant — so 
he  called  Mr.  Skimpole — and  the  dear  old  infant 
had  told  him  where  we  were,  and  he  had  told  the 
dear  old  infant  he  was  bent  on  coming  to  see  us, 
and  the  dear  old  infant  had  directly  wanted  to  come 
too;  and  so  he  had  brought  him.  “And  he  is 
worth — not  to  say  his  sordid  expenses — but  thrice 
his  weight  in  gold,”  said  Richard.  “ He  is  sueh 
a cheery  fellow.  No  worldliness  about  him 
Fresh  and  green-hearted !” 
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I certainly  did  not  see  the  proof  of  Mr.  Skim- 
pole’s  unworldliness  in  his  having  his  expenses 
paid  by  Richard:  but  I made  no  remark  about 
that.  Indeed,  he  came  in,  and  turned  our  con- 
versation. He  was  charmed  to  see  me;  said  he 
bad  been  shedding  delicious  tears  of  joy  and 
sympathy  at  intervals  for  six  weeks  on  my  ac- 
n tint;  bad  never  been  so  happy  as  in  hearing  of 
my  progress;  began  to  understand  the  mixture 
oi  good  and  evil  in  the  world  now;  felt  that  he 
appreciated  health  the  more,  when  somebody  else 
v.  .t5  ill ; didn’t  know  but  what  it  might  be  in  the 
m heme  of  things  that  A should  squint  to  make 
L-  happier  in  looking  straight ; or  that  C should 
carry  a wooden  log  to  make  D better  satisfied 
with  his  flesh  and  blood  in  a silk  stocking. 

“ My  dear  Miss  Summerson.  here  is  our  friend, 
I!  i«diard,”  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  u full  of  the  bright- 
est visions  of  the  future,  which  ho  evokes  out  of 
the  darkness  of  Chancery.  Now  that’s  delight- 
ful. that’s  inspiriting,  that’s  full  of  poetry.  In 
oLl  times,  the  woods  and  solitudes  were  made 
joyous  to  the  shepherd  by  the  imaginary  piping 
and  dancing  of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  This  pres- 
ent shepherd,  our  pastoral  Richard,  brightens  the 
dull  Inns  of  Court  by  making  Fortune  and  her 
train  sport  through  them  to  the  melodious  notes 
of  a judgment  from  the  bench.  That’s  very 
pit  asant,  you  know ! Some  ill-conditioned  growl- 
ing fellow  may  say  to  me,  ‘ What’s  the  use  of 
these  legal  and  equitable  abuses?  How  do  you 
defend  them  ?’  I reply,  1 My  growling  friend,  1 
don't  defend  them,  but  they  are  very  agreeable  to 
me.  There  is  a shepherd-youth,  a friend  of  mine, 
who  transmutes  them  into  something  highly  fas- 
cinating to  my  simplicity.  1 don’t  say  it  is  for 
tiiis  that  they  exist — for  I am  a child  among  you 

rldly  grumblers,  and  not  called  upon  to  account 
tc  vou  or  myself  for  any  thing — but  it  may  be 
so/” 

I began  seriously  to  think  that  Richard  could 
. ouToely  have  found  a worse  friend  than  this. 
It  made  me  uneasy  that  at  such  a time,  when 
li .•:■  most  required  some  right  principle  and  pur- 
pose, he  should  have  this  captivating  looseness 
and  putting-otr  of  every  thing,  this  airy  dispens- 
ing with  ail  principle  and  purpose  at  his  elbow. 

1 thought  I could  understand  how  such  a nature 
as  my  Guardian’s,  experienced  in  the  world,  and 
forced  to  contemplate  the  miserable  evasions  and 
contentions  of  the  family  misfortune,  found  an 
immense  relief  in  Mr.  Skimpole’s  avowal  of  his 
weaknesses  and  display  of  guileless  candor  ; but 
i could  not  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  as  artless 
as  it  seemed;  or  that  it  did  not  serve  Mr.  Skim- 
pole's  idle  turn  quite  as  well  as  any  other  part, 
and  with  less  trouble. 

They  both  walked  back  with  me,  and  Mr. 
Skimpole  leaving  us  at  the  gate,  1 walked  softly 
m with  Richard,  and  said,  “ Ada,  my  love,  I have 
brought  a gentleman  to  visit  you.”  It  was  not 
dillicult  to  read  the  blushing,  startled  face.  She 
loved  him  dearly,  and  he  knew  it,  and  I knew  it. 
It  was  a very  transparent  business,  that  meeting 
as  cousins  only. 


I almost  mistrusted  myself  as  growing  quite 
wicked  in  my  suspicions,  but  I was  not  so  sure 
that  Richard  loved  her  dearly.  He  admired  her 
very  much — any  one  must  have  done  that — and 
I dare  say,  would  have  renewed  their  youthful 
engagement  with  great  pride  and  ardor,  but  that 
he  knew  how  she  would  respect  her  promise  to 
my  Guardian.  Still  I had  a tormenting  idea  that 
the  influence  upon  him  extended  even  here  : that 
he  was  postponing  his  best  truth  and  earnestness, 
in  this  as  in  all  things,  until  Jarndyce  and  Jarn- 
dycc  should  be  off  his  mind.  Ah  me  ! what  Rich- 
ard would  have  been  without  that  blight  I never 
shall  know  now. 

He  told  Ada,  in  his  most  ingenuous  way,  that 
he  had  not  come  to  make  any  secret  inroad  on  the 
terms  she  had  accepted  (rather  too  implicitly  and 
confidingly,  he  thought),  from  Mr.  Jarndyce  ; that 
he  had  come  openly  to  see  her,  and  to  see  me, 
and  to  justify  himself  for  the  present  terms  on 
which  he  stood  with  Mr.  Jarndyce.  As  the  dear 
old  infant  would  he  with  us  directly,  he  begged 
that  I would  make  an  appointment  for  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  might  set  himself  right,  through 
the  means  of  an  unreserved  conversation  with 
me.  I proposed  to  walk  with  him  in  the  park 
at  seven  o’clock,  and  this  was  arranged.  Mr. 
Skimpole  soon  afterward  appeared,  and  made  us 
merry  for  an  hour.  He  particularly  requested  to 
see  Little  Coavinses  (meaning  Charley),  and  told 
her,  with  a patriarchal  air,  that  he  had  given  her 
late  father  all  the  business  in  his  power;  and 
that  if  one  of  her  little  brothers  would  make  haste 
to  get  set  up  in  the  same  profession,  ho  hoped  he 
should  still  be  able  to  put  a good  deal  of  employ- 
ment in  his  way. 

“For  I am  constantly  being  taken  in  these 
nets,”  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  looking  beamingly  over 
a glass  of  wine-and-vrater  round  upon  us,  “ and 
am  constantly  being  bailed  out — like  a boat,  or 
paid  off — like  a ship’s  company.  Somebody  al- 
ways does  it  for  me.  I can’t  do  it,  you  know, 
for  I never  have  any  money.  But  Somebody  does 
it.  I get  out  by  Somebody’s  means ; I am  not 
like  the  starling;  I get  out.  If  you  were  to  ask 
me  who  Somebody  is,  upon  my  word,  I couldn't 
tell  you.  Let  us  drink  to  Somebody.  God  bless 
him !” 

Richard  was  a little  late  in  the  morning, 
but  I had  not  to  wait  for  him  long,  and  we 
turned  into  the  park.  The  air  W’as  bright  and 
dewy,  and  the  sky  without  a cloud.  The  birds 
sang  delightfully ; the  sparkles  in  the  fern,  the 
grass,  and  trees,  were  exquisite  to  see ; the  rich- 
ness of  the  woods  seemed  to  have  increased  twen- 
ty-fold since  yesterday,  as  if  in  the  still  night, 
when  they  had  looked  so  massively  hushed  in 
sleep,  Nature,  through  all  the  minute  details  of 
every  wonderful  leaf,  had  been  more  wakeful  than 
usual  for  the  glory  of  that  day. 

“ This  is  a lovely  place.”  said  Richard,  looking 
round.  “None  of  the  jar  and  discord  of  law-suit> 
here  !” 

But  there  was  other  trouble. 

“ I tell  you  what,  my  dear  girl,”  said  Richard, 
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“ when  I get  affairs  in  general  settled.  I shall  come 
down  here,  I think,  and  rest.” 

“ Would  it  not  be  better  to  rest  now,1*  I asked. 

“ Oh,  as  to  resting  non;,”  said  Richard,  “ or  as 
to  doing  any  thing  very  definite  «ou>,  that’s  not 
easy.  In  short,  it  can’t  be  done  3 I can’t  do  it, 
at  least.” 

44  Why  not?”  said  I. 

44  You  know  why  not,  Esther.  If  you  were 
living  in  an  unfinished  house,  liable  to  have  the 
ro  !>f  put  on  or  taken  off — to  be  from  top  to  bot- 
tom pulled  down  or  built  up— to-morrow,  next 
day,  next  week,  next  mouth,  next  year — you 
would  find  it  hard  to  rest  or  settle.  So  do  I. 
Now?  There’s  no  now  for  us  suitors.” 

I could  almost  have  believed  in  the  attraction 
on  which  my  poor  little  wandering  friend  had  ex- 
patiated, when  I saw'  again  the  darkened  look  of 
last  night.  Terrible  to  think,  it  had  in  it  also  a 
shade  of  that  unfortunate  man  who  had  died. 

“My  dear  Richard,”  said  I,  44  this  is  a bad 
beginning  of  our  conversation.” 

“ I knew  you  would  tell  me  so,  Dame  Durden.” 

44  And  not  I alone,  dear  Richard.  It  was  not 
I who  cautioned  you  once,  never  to  found  a hope 
or  expectation  on  the  family  curse.” 

44  There  you  come  back  to  John  Jarndyce !” 
said  Richard  impatiently.  “Well!  We  must 
approach  him  sooner  or  later,  for  he  is  the  staple 
of  what  I have  to  say ; and  it’s  as  well  at  once. 
My  dear  Esther,  how  can  you  be  so  blind  ? Don’t 
you  see  that  he  is  an  interested  party,  and  that 
it  may  be  very  well  for  him  to  wish  me  to  know 
nothing  of  the  suit,  and  care  nothing  about  it,  but 
that  it  may  not  be  quite  so  well  for  me  ?” 

44  0 Richard,”  1 remonstrated,  44  is  it  possible 
that  you  can  ever  have  seen  him  and  heard  him, 
that  you  can  ever  have  lived  under  his  roof  and 
known  him,  and  can  yet  breathe  even  to  me  in 
this  solitary  place,  where  there  is  no  one  to  hear 
us.  such  unworthy  suspicions?” 

He  reddened  deeply,  as  if  his  natural  generosity 
felt  a pang  of  reproach.  He  was  silent  for  a 
little  while  before  he  replied  in  a subdued  voice : 

44  Esther,  I am  sure  you  know  that  I am  not  a 
mean  fellow,  and  that  I have  some  sense  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust  being  poor  qualities  in  one  of 
iny  years.” 

44 1 know  it  very  well,”  said  I.  44 1 am  not 
more  sure  of  any  thing.” 

44 That’s  a dear  girl!”  retorted  Richard,  44  and 
like  you,  because  it  gives  me  comfort.  I had 
need  to  get  some  scrap  of  comfort  out  of  all  this 
business,  for  it’s  a bad  one  at  the  best,  as  I have 
no  occasion  to  tell  you.” 

44 1 know  perfectly,”  said  I.  44 1 know  as  well, 
Richard — what  shall  I say  ? As  well  as  you  do 
— that  such  misconstructions  are  foreign  to  your 
nature.  And  I know  as  well  as  you  know,  what 
to  changes  it.” 

“ Come,  sister,  come,”  said  Richard,  a little 
more  gayiy,  44  you  will  be  fair  with  me,  at  all 
events.  If  I have  the  misfortune  to  be  under  that 
influence,  so  has  he.  If  it  has  a little  twisted 
me,  it  may  have  a little  twisted  him.  too.  I don’t 


say  that  he  is  not  an  honorable  man  out  of  all 
this  complication  and  uncertainty ; I am  sure  he 
is.  But  it  taints  every  body.  You  know  it  taints 
every  body.  You  have  heard  him  say  so  fifty 
times.  Then  why  should  he  escape?” 

“Because,”  said  I,  1 4 his  is  an  uncommon 
character,  and  he  has  resolutely  kept  himself  out- 
side the  circle,  Richard.” 

“Oh,  because  and  because  !”  replied  Richard, 
in  his  vivacious  way.  44 1 am  not  sure,  my  dear 
girl,  but  that  it  may  be  wise  and  specious  to  pre- 
serve that  outward  indifference.  It  may  cause 
other  parties  interested  to  become  lax  about  their 
interests;  and  people  may  die  off,  and  points 
may  drag  themselves  out  of  memory,  and  many 
things  may  smoothly  happen  that  are  convenient 
enough.” 

I was  so  touched  with  pity  for  Richard,  that  I 
could  not  reproach  him  any  more,  even  by  a look. 
I remembered  my  Guardian’s  gentleness  toward 
his  errors,  and  with  what  perfect  freedom  from 
resentment  ho  had  spoken  of  them. 

“ Esther,”  Richard  resumed,  “you  are  not  to 
suppose  that  I have  come  here  to  make  under- 
handed charges  against  John  Jarndyce.  I have 
only  come  to  justify  myself.  What  I say  is,  it 
was  all  very  well,  and  we  got  on  very  well,  while 
I was  a boy,  utterly  regardless  of  this  same  suit ; 
but  as  soon  as  I began  to  take  an  interest  in  it, 
and  to  look  into  it,  then  it  was  quite  anothwr 
thing.  Then  John  Jarndyce  discovers  that  Ada 
and  I must  break  off,  and  that  if  I don’t  amend 
that  very  objectionable  course,  I am  not  fit  for 
her.  Now,  Esther  I don’t  mean  to  amend  that 
very  objectionable  course : I will  not  hold  John 
Jarndyce’s  favor  on  those  unfair  terms  of  com- 
promise, which  he  has  no  right  to  dictate. 
Whether  it  pleases  him  or  displeases  him,  I must 
maintain  my  rights,  and  Ada’s.  I have  been 
thinking  about  it  a good  deal,  and  this  is  the  con- 
clusion I have  come  to.” 

Poor  dear  Richard ! He  had  indeed  been 
thinking  about  it  a good  deal.  His  face,  his 
voice,  his  manner  all  showed  that  too  plainly. 

“So  I tell  him  honorably  (you  are  to  know  I 
have  written  to  him  about  all  this),  that  we  are 
at  issue,  and  that  we  had  better  be  at  issue* 
openly  than  covertly.  I thank  him  for  his  good- 
will and  his  protection,  and  he  goes  his  road,  and 
I go  mine.  The  fact  is,  our  roads  are  not  the 
same.  Under  one  of  the  wills  in  dispute  I should 
take  much  more  than  he.  I don’t  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  the  one  to  be  established ; but  there  it 
is,  and  it  has  its  chance.” 

“I  have  not  to  learn  from  you,  my  dear 
Richard,”  said  I,  44  of  your  letter.  I had  heard 
of  it  already,  without  an  offended  or  angry  word.’* 

“ Indeed ?”  replied  Richard,  softening.  44 1 am 
glad  I said  he  was  an  honorable  man  out  of  all 
this  wretched  affair.  But  I always  say  that,  and 
have  never  doubted  it.  Now,  my  dear  Esther,  1 
know  these  views  of  mine  appear  extremely  harsh 
to  you,  and  will  to  Ada  when  you  tell  her  what 
has  passed  between  us.  But  if  you  had  gone  into 
the  case  as  I have,  if  you  had  only  applied  your- 
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self  to  the  papers  as  I did,  when  1 was  at  Kenge's, 
if  you  only  knew  what  an  accumulation  of  charges 
and  counter-charges,  and  suspicions  and  cross- 
suspicions  they  involve,  you  would  think  me 
moderate  in  comparison.” 

44  Perhaps  so,”  said  I.  u But  do  you  think  that 
among  those  many  papers  there  is  much  truth 
and  justice,  Richard  ?” 

“ There  is  truth  and  justice  somewhere  in  the 
case,  Esther — n 

“ Or  was  once,  long  ago,”  said  I. 

4 4 Is — is — must  be  somewhere,”  pursued  Rich- 
ard, impetuously,  44  and  must  be  brought  out. 
To  allow  Ada  to  be  made  a bribe  and  hush-money 
of,  is  not  the  way  to  bring  it  out.  You  say  the 
suit  is  changing  me;  John  Jamdyce  says  it 
changes,  has  changed,  and  will  change  every 
body  who  has  any  share  in  it.  Then  the  greater 
right  I have  on  my  side  when  I resolve  to  do  all 
I can  to  bring  it  to  an  end.” 

44  All  you  can,  Richard ! Do  you  think  that  in 
these  many  years  no  others  have  done  all  they 
could  ? lias  the  difficulty  grown  easier  because 
of  so  many  failures  ?” 

44  It  can’t  last  forever,”  returned  Richard,  with 
a fierceness  kindling  in  him  which  again  present- 
ed to  me  that  last  sad  reminder.  44 1 am  young 
and  earnest ; and  energy  and  determination  have 
done  wonders  many  a time.  Others  have  only 
half  thrown  themselves  into  it.  I devote  myself 
to  it.  I make  it  the  object  of  my  life.” 

“0  Richard,  my  dear,  so  much  the  worse,  so 
much  the  worse !” 

44  No,  no,  no,  don’t  you  be  afraid  for  me,”  he  re- 
turned, affectionately.  “You’re  a dear,  good, 
wise,  quiet,  blessed  girl ; but  you  have  your  pre- 
possessions. So  I come  round  to  John  Jamdyce. 

I tell  you,  my  good  Esther,  when  he  and  I were 
on  those  terms  which  he  found  so  convenient, 
we  -were  not  on  natural  terms.” 

44  Are  division  and  animosity  your  natural 
teems,  Richard  ?” 

44  No,  I don’t  say  that.  I mean  that  all  this 
ousiness  puts  us  on  unnatural  terms,  with  which 
natural  relations  are  incompatible.  See  another 
reason  for  urging  it  on  ; I may  find  out  when  it’s 
over,  that  I have  been  mistaken  in  John  Jarn- 
dyce.  My  head  may  be  clearer  when  I am  free 
of  it,  and  I may  then  agree  with  what  you  say  to- 
day. Very  well ! Then  I shall  acknowledge  it, 
and  make  him  reparation.” 

Every  thing  postponed  to  that  imaginary  time ! 
Every  thing  held  in  confusion  and  indecision 
until  then  1 

44  Now,  my  best  of  confidantes,”  said  Richard, 

44 1 want  my  cousin  Ada  to  understand  that  I 
am  not  captious,  fickle,  and  willful  about  John 
Jamdyce,  but  that  I have  this  purpose  and  rea- 
son at  my  back.  I wish  to  represent  myself  to 
her  through  you,  because  she  has  a great  esteem 
and  respect  for  her  cousin  John ; and  I know  you 
will  soften  the  course  I take,  even  though  you 
disapprove  of  it ; and — and  in  short,”  said  Rich-  I 
ard,  who  had  been  hesitating  through  these  j 
words,  44 1 — I don’t  like  to  represent  myself  in  . 


this  litigious,  contentious,  doubting  character  to 
a confiding  girl  like  Ada.” 

I told  him  that  he  was  more  like  himself  in  those 
latter  words,  than  in  any  thing  he  had  said  yet. 

44  Why,”  acknowledged  Richard,  44  that  may 
be  true  enough,  my  love.  I rather  feel  it  to  be 
so.  But  I shall  be  able  to  give  myself  fair-play 
by-and-by.  I shall  come  all  right  again,  then, 
don’t  you  be  afraid.” 

I asked  him  if  this  were  all  he  wished  me  to 
tell  Ada. 

“Not  quite,”  said  Richard.  “I  am  bound 
not  to  withhold  from  her  that  John  Jamdyce 
answered  my  letter  in  his  usual  manner,  address- 
ing me  as  4 My  dear  Rick,’  trying  to  argue  me 
out  of  my  opinions,  and  telling  me  that  they 
should  make  no  difference  in  him  (all  very  well 
of  course,  but  not  altering  the  case).  I also 
want  Ada  to  know  that  if  I see  her  seldom  just 
now,  I am  looking  after  her  interests  as  well  as 
my  own — we  two  being  in  the  same  do  at  ex- 
actly— and  that  I hope  she  will  not  suppose 
from  any  flying  rumors  she  may  hear,  that  I am 
at  all  light-headed  or  imprudent;  on  the  con- 
trary, I am  always  looking  forward  to  the  term- 
ination of  the  suit,  and  always  planning  in 
that  direction.  Being  of  age  now,  and  having 
taken  the  step  I have  taken,  I consider  myself 
free  from  any  accountability  to  John  Jamdyce; 
but  Ada  being  still  a ward  of  the  Court,  I don’t 
yet  ask  her  to  renew  our  engagement.  When  she 
is  free  to  act  for  herself,  I shall  be  myself  once 
more,  and  we  shall  both  be  in  very  different  world- 
ly circumstances,  I believe.  If  you  will  tell  her 
all  this,  with  the  advantage  of  your  considerate 
way,  you  will  do  me  a very  great  and  a very 
kind  service,  my  dear  Esther,  and  I shall  knock 
Jamdyce  and  Jarndyce  on  the  head  with  great 
vigor.  Of  course  I ask  for  no  secrecy  at  Bleak 
House.” 

44  Richard,”  said  I,  44  you  place  great  confi- 
dence in  me,  but  I fear  you  will  not  take  advice 
from  me?” 

44  It’s  impossible  that  I can  on  this  subject, 
my  dear  girl.  On  any  other,  readily.” 

As  if  there  were  any  other  in  his  life  ! As  if 
his  whole  career  and  character  were  not  being 
dyed  one  color ! 

44  But  I may  ask  you  a question,  Richard  ?” 

“I  think  so,”  said  he,  laughing.  “I  don’t 
know  who  may,  if  you  may  not.” 

44  You  say  yourself  you  are  not  leading  a very 
settled  life  ?” 

“How  can  I,  my  dear  Esther,  with  nothing 
settled  1” 

44  Are  you  in  debt  again  ?” 

44  Why,  of  course  I am,”  said  Richard,  aston- 
ished at  my  simplicity. 

“ Is  it  of  course?” 

44  My  dear  child,  certainly.  I can’t  throw  my- 
self into  an  object  so  completely  without  ex- 
pense. You  forget,  or  perhaps  you  don’t  know, 
that  under  either  of  the  wills  Ada  and  I take 
something.  It’s  only  a question  between  the 
larger  sum  and  the  smaller.  I shall  be  within 
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the  mark  any  way.  Bless  your  heart,  my  excel- 
lent girl,”  said  Bichard,  quite  amused  with  me,  44  I 
shall  be  all  right ! I shall  pull  through,  my  dear !” 

I felt  so  deeply  sensible  of  the  danger  in  which 
he  stood  that  I tried  in  Ada’s  name,  in  my 
Guardian’s,  in  my  own,  by  every  fervent  means 
that  I could  think  of,  to  warn  him  of  it,  and  to 
show  him  some  of  his  mistakes.  He  received 
every  thing  1 said,  with  patience  and  gentleness, 
but  it  all  rebounded  from  him  without  taking  the 
least  effect.  I could  not  wonder  at  this,  after 
the  reception  his  pre-occupied  mind  had  given  to 
my  Guardian’s  letter,  but  I determined  to  try 
Ada’s  influence  yet. 

So  when  our  walk  brought  us  round  to  the 
village  again,  and  I went  home  to  breakfast,  1 
prepared  Ada  for  the  account  I was  going  to  give 
her,  and  told  her  exactly  what  reason  we  had  to 
dread  that  Bichard  was  losing  hiipself,  and  scat- 
tering his  whole  life  to  the  winds.  It  made  her 
very  unhappy  of  course,  though  she  had  a far,  far 
greater  reliance  on  his  correcting  his  errors  than 
1 could  have— which  was  so  natural  and  loving 
in  my  dear! — and  she  presently  WTOte  him  this 
little  letter  : 

44  My  deasest  Cousin, 

44  Esther  has  told  me  all  you  said  to  her  this 
morning.  I write  this,  to  repeat  most  earnestly 
for  myself  all  that  she  said  to  you,  and  to  let  you 
know  how  sure  I am  that  you  will  sooner  or  later 
find  our  cousin  John  a pattern  of  truth,  sincerity 
and  goodness,  when  you  will  deeply,  deeply  grieve 
to  have  done  him  (without  intending  it)  so 
much  wrong. 

“ I do  not  quite  know  how  to  write  what  I wish 
to  say  next,  but  I trust  you  will  understand  it 
as  I mean  it.  I have  some  fears,  my  dearest 
oeusin,  that  it  may  be  partly  for  my  sake  you 
are  now  laying  up  so  much  unhappiness  for  your- 
self— and  if  for  yourself  for  me.  In  case  this 
should  be  so,  or  in  case  you  should  entertain 
much  thought  of  me  in  what  you  are  doing,  I 
most  earnestly  entreat  and  beg  you  to  desist. 
You  can  do  nothing  for  my  sake  that  will  make 
me  half  so  happy  as  for  ever  turning  your  back 
upon  the  shadow  in  which  we  both  were  bom. 
Do  not  be  angry  with  me  for  saying  this.  Pray, 
pray,  dear  Bichard,  for  my  sake,  and  for  your  own, 
and  in  a natural  repugnance  for  that  source  of 
trouble  which  had  its  share  in  making  us  both 
orphans  when  we  were  very  young,  pray,  pray 
let  it  go  forever.  We  have  reason  to  know  by  this 
time,  that  there  is  no  good  in  it,  and  no  hope ; 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  from  it  but  sorrow. 

44  My  dearest  cousin,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say 
that  you  are  quite  free,  and  that  it  is  very  likely 
you  may  find  some  one  whom  you  will  love  much 
better  than  your  first  fancy.  1 am  quite  sure,  if 
you  will  let  me  say  so,  that  the  object  of  your 
choice  would  greatly  prefer  to  follow  your  fortunes 
far  and  wide,  however  moderate  or  poor,  and  see 
you  happy,  doing  your  duty  and  pursuing  your 
chosen  way ; than  to  have  the  hope  of  being,  or 
even  to  be  very  rich  with  you  (if  such  a thing  were 


possible)  at  the  cost  of  dragging  years  of  procrasti- 
nation and  anxiety,  and  of  your  indifference  to  other 
aims.  You  may  wonder  at  my  saying  this  so 
confidently  with  so  little  knowledge  or  experience, 
but  I know  it  for  a certainty  from  my  own  heart. 
u Ever,  my  dearest  cousin, 

44  Your  most  affectionate, 

44  Ada.” 

This  note  brought  Bichard  to  us  very  soon ; but 
it  made  little  change  in  him,  if  any.  We  would 
fairly  try,  he  said,  who  was  right  and  who  was 
wrong — he  would  Bhow  us — we  should  see ! He 
was  animated  and  glowing  as  if  Ada’s  tenderness 
had  gratified  him ; but  I could  only  hope,  with  a 
sigh,  that  the  letter  might  have  some  stronger  ef- 
fect upon  his  mind  on  re-perusal,  than  it  assuredly 
had  then. 

As  they  were  to  remain  with  us  that  day,  and 
had  taken  their  places  to  return  by  the  coach  next 
morning,  I sought  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Mr.  Skimpole.  Our  out-of-door  life  easily  threw 
one  in  my  way,  and  I delicately  said,  that  there 
was  a responsibility  in  encouraging  Bichard. 

44  Besponsibility,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson?” 
he  repeated,  catching  at  the  word  with  the  pleas- 
antest smile,  44 1 am  the  last  man  in  the  world 
for  such  a thing.  I never  was  responsible  in  my 
life— I can’t  be.” 

44 1 am  afraid  every  body  is  obliged  to  be,” 
said  I,  timidly  enough : he  being  so  much  older 
and  more  clever  than  I. 

44No,  really?”  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  receiving  this 
new  light  with  a most  agreeable  jocularity  of  sur- 
prise. 44  But  every  man’s  not  obliged  to  be  sol- 
vent? I am  not.  I never  was.  See,  my  dear 
Miss  Summerson;”  he  took  a handful  of  loose 
silver  and  halfpence  from  his  pocket ; 44  there’s  so 
much  money.  I have  not  an  idea  how  much.  1 
have  not  the  power  of  counting : call  it  four  and 
ninepence— call  it  four  pound  nine.  They  tell 
me  1 owe  more  than  that.  1 dare  say  I do.  I 
dare  say  I owe  as  much  as  good-natured  people 
will  let  me  owe.  If  they  don’t  stop,  why  should 
I?  There  you  have  Harold  Skimpole  in  little. 
If  that’s  responsibility,  I am  responsible.” 

The  perfect  ease  of  manner  with  which  he  put 
the  money  up  again,  and  looked  at  me  with  a smile 
on  his  refined  face,  as  if  he  had  been  mentioning 
a curious  little  fact  about  somebody  else,  almost 
made  me  feel  as  if  he  really  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

“Now  when  you  mention  responsibility,”  he 
resumed, 44 1 am  disposed  to  say,  that  1 never  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing  any  one  whom  I should 
consider  so  refreshingly  responsible  as  yourself. 
You  appear  to  me  to  be  the  very  touchstone  of 
responsibility.  When  I see  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Summerson,  intent  upon  the  perfect  working  of  the 
whole  little  orderly  system  of  which  you  are  the 
centre,  I feel  inclined  to  say  to  myself — in  fact  I 
do  say  to  myself  very  often — that's  responsibil- 
ity 1” 

It  was  difficult,  after  this,  to  explain  what  I 
meant ; but  I persisted  so  far  as  to  say,  that  we 
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all  hoped  he  would  check  and  not  confirm  Richard 
in  the  sanguine  views  he  enteitained  just  then. 

“Most  willingly,”  he  retorted,  “if  I could. 
But,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,  I have  no  art,  no 
disguise.  If  he  takes  me  by  the  hand,  and  leads 
me  through  Westminster  Hall  in  an  airy  proces- 
sion after  Fortune,  I must  go.  If  he  says, 4 Skim- 
pole,  join  the  dance !’  I must  join  it.  Common 
sense  wouldn’t,  I know;  but  I have  no  common 
sense.” 

“ It  was  very  unfortunate  for  Bichard,”  I said. 

“Do  you  think  so?”  returned  Mr.  Skimpole. 
“ Don’t  say  that,  don’t  Bay  that.  Let  us  suppose 
him  keeping  company  with  Common  Sense — an 
excellent  man — a good  deal  wrinkled — dreadfully 
practical — change  for  a ten-pound  note  in  every 
pocket — ruled  account-book  in  his  hand — say, 
upon  the  whole,  resembling  a tax-gatherer.  Our 
dear  Richard,  sanguine,  ardent,  overleaping  ob- 
stacles, bursting  with  poetry  like  a young  bud, 
says  to  this  highly  respectable  companion,  4 1 see 
a golden  prospect  before  me ; it’s  very  bright,  it’s 
very  beautiful,  it’s  very  joyous ; here  I go,  bound- 
ing over  the  landscape  to  come  at  it.’  The  re- 
spectable companion  instantly  knocks  him  down 
with  the  ruled  account-book;  tells  him,  in  a literal, 
prosaic  way,  that  he  sees  no  Buch  thing ; shows 
him  it’s  nothing  but  fees,  fraud,  horse-hair  wigs, 
and  black  gowns.  Now  you  know  that’s  a pain- 
ful change ; sensible  in  the  last  degree,  I have  no 
doubt;  but  disagreeable,  /can’t  do  it.  I haven’t 
got  the  ruled  account-book,  I have  none  of  the 
tax-gathering  elements  in  my  composition,  I am 
not  at  all  respectable,  and  I don’t  want  to  be. 
Odd  perhaps,  but  so  it  isl” 

It  was  idle  to  say  more,  so  I proposed  that  we 
should  join  Ada  and  Richard,  who  were  a little  in 
advance,  and  I gave  up  Mr.  Skimpole  in  despair. 
He  had  been  over  the  Hall  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  and  whimsically  described  the  family 
pictures  as  we  walked.  There  were  such  portent- 
ous shepherdesses  among  the  Ladies  Dedlock,  dead 
and  gone,  he  told  us,  that  peaceful  crooks  became 
weapons  of  assault  in  their  hands.  They  tended 
theii  flocks  severely  in  buckram  and  powder,  and 
put  their  sticking-plaster  patches  on  to  terrify 
commoners,  as  the  chiefs  of  some  other  tribes  put 
on  their  war-paint.  There  was  a Sir  Somebody 
Dedlock,  with  a battle,  a sprung-mine,  volumes  of 
smoke,  flashes  of  lightning,  a town  on  fire,  and  a 
stormed  fort,  all  in  full  action  between  his  horse’s 
two  hind  legs,  showing,  he  supposed,  how  little  a 
Dedlock  made  of  such  trifles.  The  whole  race  he 
represented  as  having  evidently  been,  in  life,  what 
he  called  44  stuffed  people” — a large  collection, 
glassy  eyed,  set  up  in  the  most  approved  manner 
on  their  various  twigs  and  perches,  very  correct, 
perfectly  free  from  animation,  and  always  in  glass 
oases. 

I was  not  so  easy  now,  during  any  reference  to 
the  name,  but  that  I felt  it  a relief  when  Richard, 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  hurried  away  to 
meet  a stranger,  whom  he  first  descried  coming 
slowly  toward  us. 

‘‘Dear  me!”  said  Mr.  Skimpole.  “Vholes!” 


We  asked  if  that  were  a friend  of  Richard’s. 

44  Friend  and  legal  adviser,”  said  Mr.  Skimpole. 
44  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,  if  you  want  com- 
mon sense,  responsibility,  and  respectability,  all 
united — if  you  want  an  exemplary  man — Yholes 
is  the  man.” 

We  had  not  known,  we  said,  that  Richard  was 
assisted  by  any  gentleman  of  that  name. 

“When  he  emerged  from  legal  infancy,”  re- 
turned Mr.  Skimpole,  “he  parted  from  our  con- 
versational friend  Kenge,  and  took  up,  I believe, 
with  Yholes.  Indeed,  I know  he  did,  because  J 
introduced  him  to  Yholes.” 

44  Had  you  known  him  long  ?”  asked  Ada. 

44  Vholes  ? My  dear  Miss  Clare,  I had  had  that 
kind  of  acquaintance  with  him  which  I have  had 
with  several  gentlemen  of  his  profession.  He  had 
done  something  or  other,  in  a very  agreeable,  civil 
manner — taken  proceedings,  I think,  is  the  ex- 
pression— which  ended  in  the  proceeding  of  his 
taking  me.  Somebody  was  so  good  as  to  step  in 
and  pay  the  money — something  and  fourpence 
was  the  amount;  I forget  the  pounds  and  shil- 
lings, but  I know  it  ended  with  fourpence,  because 
it  struck  me  at  the  time  as  being  so  odd  that  1 
could  owe  any  body  fourpence — and  after  that,  1 
brought  them  together.  Yholes  asked  me  for  the 
introduction,  and  I gave  it.  Now  I come  to  think 
of  it,”  he  looked  inquiringly  at  us  with  his  frank- 
est smile  as  he  made  the  discovery,  “Vholes 
bribed  me,  perhaps?  He  gave  me  something, 
and  called  it  commission.  Was  it  a five-pound 
note  ? Do  you  know,  I think  it  must  have  been 
a five-pound  note  ?” 

His  further  consideration  of  the  point  was  pre- 
vented by  Richard’s  coining  back  to  us  in  an 
excited  state,  and  hastily  presenting  Mr.  Yholes 
— a sallow  man  with  pinched  lips  that  looked  as 
if  they  were  cold,  a red  eruption  here  and  there 
upon  his  face,  tall  and  thin,  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  high-shouldered,  and  stooping.  Dressed  in 
black,  black-gloved,  and  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
there  was  nothing  so  remarkable  in  him  as  a life- 
less manner,  and  a slow  fixed  way  he  had  of 
looking  at  Richard. 

“1  hope  I don’t  disturb  you,  ladies,”  said  Mr. 
Yholes;  and  now  I observed  that  he  was  further 
remarkable  for  an  inward  manner  of  speaking. 
44 1 arranged  with  Mr.  Carstone  that  he  should 
always  know  when  his  cause  was  in  the  Chan- 
cellor’s paper,  and  being  informed  by  one  of  my 
clerks  last  night  after  post  time  that  it  stood,  rather 
unexpectedly,  in  the  paper  for  to-morrow.  1 put 
myself  into  the  coach  early  this  morning  and  came 
down  to  confer  with  him.” 

44  Yes!”  said  Richard,  flushed,  and  looking  tri- 
umphantly at  Ada  and  me,  “we  don’t  do  these 
things  in  the  old  slow  way,  now.  We  spin  along, 
now!  Mr.  Vholes,  we  must  hire  something  tv 
get  over  to  the  post  town  inn,  and  catch  the  mail 
to-night,  and  go  up  by  it!” 

I 44 Any  thing  you  please,  sir,”  returned  Mr. 
Vholes.  44 1 am  quite  at  your  service.” 

“Let  me  see!”  said  Richard,  looking  at  his 
watch.  “ If  I run  down  to  the  Dedlock,  and  get 
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my  portmanteau  fastened  up,  and  order  a gig,  or 
a chaise,  or  whatever’s  to  be  got,  we  shall  have 
an  hour  then  before  starting.  I’ll  come  back  to 
tea.  Cousin  Ada,  will  you  and  Esther  take  care 
of  Mr.  Yholes  while  I am  gone?” 

He  was  away  directly,  in  his  heat  and  hurry, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  the  dusk  of  evening.  We 
who  were  left  walked  on  toward  the  house. 

M Is  Mr.  Carstone’s  presence  necessary  to-mor- 
row, sir?”  said  I.  “ Can  it  do  any  good  ?” 

“No,  miss,”  Mr.  Yholes  replied.  “I  am  not 
aware  that  it  can.” 

Both  Ada  and  I expressed  our  regret  that  he 
should  go,  then,  only  to  be  disappointed. 

“Mr.  Carstone  has  laid  down  the  principle  of 
watching  his  own  interests, ” said  Mr.  Vholes, 
“and  when  a client  lays  down  his  own  principle, 
and  it  is  not  immoral,  it  devolves  upon  me  to  carry 
it  out.  I wish  in  business  to  be  exact  and  open. 
I am  a widower  with  three  daughters — Emma, 
Jane,  and  Caroline — and  my  desire  is  so  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  life  as  to  leave  them  a good 
name.  This  appears  to  be  a pleasant  spot,  miss.” 

The  remark  being  made  to  me,  in  consequence 
of  ray  being  next  him  as  we  walked,  I assented, 
and  enumerated  its  chief  attractions. 

“Indeed,”  Baid  Mr.  Vholes,  “I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  supporting  an  aged  father  in  the  Vale 
of  Taunton — his  native  place — and  I admire  that 
country  very  much.  I had  no  idea  there  was 
any  thing  so  attractive  here.” 

To  keep  up  the  conversation,  I asked  Mr.  Vholes 
if  lie  would  like  to  live  altogether  in  the  country? 

“There,  miss,”  said  he,  “you  touch  me  on  a 
tender  string;  my  health  is  not  good  (my  diges- 
tion being  much  impaired),  and  if  I had  only 
myself  to  consider,  I should  take  refuge  in  rural 
habits;  especially  as  the  cares  of  business  have 
prevented  me  from  ever  coming  much  into  con- 
tact w ith  general  society,  and  particularly  with 
ladies’  society,  which  I have  most  wished  to  mix 
in.  But  with  my  three  daughters,  Emma,  Jane, 
and  Caroline — and  my  aged  father — I can  not 
afford  to  be  selfish.  It  is  true,  that  I have  no 
linger  to  maintain  a dear  grandmother  who  died 
in  her  hundred-and-second  year,  but  enough  re- 
mains to  render  it  indispensable  that  the  mill 
should  be  always  going.” 

It  required  some  attention  to  hear  him,  on 
account  of  his  inward  speaking  and  his  lifeless 
manner. 

“You  will  excuse  my  haring  mentioned  my 
daughters,”  he  said.  “ They  are  my  weak  point. 

I wish  to  leave  the  poor  girls  some  little  inde- 
pendence, as  well  as  a good  name.” 

We  now  arrived  at  Mr.  Boythorn’s  house, 
where  the  tea-table,  all  prepared,  was  awaiting 
us.  Richard  came  in,  restless  and  hurried,  shortly 
afterward,  and  leaning  over  Mr.  Vholes’s  chair, 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  Mr.  Vholes  re- 
plied aloud — or  as  nearly  aloud,  I suppose,  as  he 
ever  replied  to  any  thing — “You  will  drive  me, 
will  you,  air  ? It  is  all  the  same  to  me,  sir.  Any 
thing  you  please.  I am  quite  at  your  service.” 

We  understood  from  what  followed  that  Mr. 


Skimpole  was  to  be  left  until  the  morning,  to 
occupy  the  two  places  which  had  been  already 
paid  for.  As  Ada  and  I were  both  in  low  spirits 
concerning  Richard,  and  very  sorry  so  to  part  with 
him,  we  made  it  as  plain  as  we  politely  could, 
that  we  should  leave  Mr.  Skimpole  to  the  Dcdlock 
Arms,  and  retire  when  the  night-travelers  were 
gone. 

Richard’s  high  spirits  carrying  every  thing  be- 
fore them,  we  all  went  out  together  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  above  the  village,  where  he  had  ordered 
a gig  to  wait ; and  where  we  found  a man  with 
a lantern  standing  at  the  head  of  the  gaunt  paio 
horse  that  had  been  harnessed  to  it. 

I never  shall  forget  those  two  seated  side  by 
side  in  the  lantern’s  light;  Richard,  all  flush  and 
fire  and  laughter,  with  the  reins  in  his  hand  ; Mr. 
Vholes,  quite  still,  black-gloved,  and  buttoned  up, 
looking  at  him  as  if  he  were  looking  at  his  prey 
and  charming  it.  I have  before  me  the  whole 
picture  of  the  warm  dark  night,  the  summer 
lightning,  the  dusty  track  of  road  closed  in  by 
hedgerows  and  high  trees,  the  gaunt  pale  horse 
with  his  ears  pricked  up,  and  the  driving  away 
at  speed  to  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce. 

My  dear  girl  told  me  that  night,  how  Richard’s 
being  thereafter  prosperous  or  ruined,  befriended 
or  deserted,  could  only  make  this  difference  to 
her,  that  the  more  he  needed  love  from  one  un- 
changing heart,  the  more  love  that  unchanging 
heart  would  have  to  give  him ; how  he  thought  of 
her  through  his  present  errors,  and  she  would  think 
of  him  at  all  times;  never  of  herself  if  she  could 
devote  herself  to  him,  never  of  her  own  delights 
if  she  could  minister  to  his. 

And  she  kept  her  word  ? 

I look  along  the  road  before  me  where  the  dis- 
tance already  shortens  and  the  journey  s end  is 
growing  visible ; and  true  and  good  above  the  Dead 
Sea  of  the  Chancery  suit,  and  all  the  ashy  fruit 
it  casts  ashore,  I think  I see  my  darling. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. — A Struoolb. 

When  our  time  came  for  returning  to  Bleak 
House  again,  we  were  punctual  to  the  day,  and 
were  received  with  an  overpowering  welcome.  1 
was  perfectly  restored  to  health  and  strength,  and 
finding  my  housekeeping  keys  laid  ready  for  me 
in  my  room,  rang  myself  in  as  if  I had  been  a 
new  year,  with  a merry  little  peal.  “ Once  more, 
duty,  duty,  Esther,”  said  I,  “and  if  you  are  not 
overjoyed  to  do  it,  more  than  cheerfully,  and  con- 
tentedly, through  any  thing  and  every  thing,  you 
ought  to  be.  That’s  all  I have  to  say  to  you,  my 
dear !” 

The  first  few  mornings  were  mornings  ofso  much 
bustle  and  business,  devoted  to  such  settlements 
of  accounts,  such  repeated  journeys  to  and  fro 
between  the  Growlery  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
house,  so  many  re-arrangernents  of  drawers  and 
presses,  and  such  a general  new  beginning  alto- 
gether, that  I had  not  a moment’s  leisure.  But 
when  these  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
every  thing  was  in  order,  I paid  a visit  of  a few 
hours  to  London,  which  something  in  the  letter  I 
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had  destroyed  at  Chesney  Wold  had  induced  me 
to  decide  upon  in  my  own  mind. 

I made  Caddy  Jelly  by — her  maiden  name  was 
so  natural  to  me  that  I always  called  her  by  it — 
the  pretext  for  this  visit,  and  wrote  her  a note 
previously,  asking  the  favor  of  her  company  on  a 
little  business  expedition.  Leaving  home  very 
early  in  the  morning,  I got  to  London  by  stage- 
coach in  such  good  time,  that  I walked  to  New- 
man Street  with  the  day  before  me. 

Caddy,  who  had  not  seen  me  since  her  wedding- 
day,  wa3  so  glad  and  so  affectionate  that  I was 
half  inclined  to  fear  I should  make  her  husband 
jealous.  But  he  was,  in  his  way,  just  as  bad — 
I mean  as  good — and  in  short  it  was  the  old  story, 
and  nobody  would  leave  me  any  possibility  of 
doing  any  thing  meritorious. 

The  elder  Mr.  Turveydrop  was  in  bed,  I found, 
and  Caddy  was  milling  his  chocolate,  which  a 
melancholy  little  boy  who  was  an  apprentice— -it 
seemed  such  a curious  thing  to  be  apprenticed  to 
the  trade  of  dancing — was  waiting  to  carry  up- 
stairs. Her  father-in-law  was  extremely  kind  and 
considerate,  Caddy  told  me,  that  they  lived  most 
happily  together.  When  she  spoke  of  their  living 
together,  she  meant  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
all  the  good  things  and  all  the  good  lodging,  while 
she  and  her  husband  had  what  they  could  get,  and 
were  poked  into  two  comer  rooms  over  the  Mews. 

“And  how  is  your  mamma,  Caddy?”  said  I. 

“Why,  I hear  of  her,  Esther,”  replied  Caddy, 
through  Pa,  “ but  I see  very  little  of  her.  We 
are  good  friends,  I am  glad  to  say,  but  Ma 
thinks  there  is  something  absurd  in  my  having 
married  a dancing-master,  and  she  is  rather  afraid 
of  its  extending  to  her.” 

It  struck  me  that  if  Mrs.  Jellyby  had  discharged 
her  own  natural  duties  and  obligations,  before  she 
swept  the  horizon  with  a telescope  in  search  of 
others,  she  would  have  taken  the  best  precautions 
against  becoming  absurd ; but  I need  scarcely  ob- 
serve that  I kept  this  to  myself. 

“And  your  papa,  Caddy?” 

“He  comes  here  every  evening,”  returned 
Caddy,  “ and  is  so  fond  of  sitting  in  the  comer 
there,  that  it’s  a treat  to  see  him.” 

Looking  at  the  comer,  I plainly  perceived  the 
mark  of  Mr.  Jellyby’s  head  against  the  wall.  It 
was  consolatory  to  know  that  he  had  found  such 
a resting-place  for  it. 

“And  you,  Caddy,”  said  I,  “you  are  always 
busy,  I’ll  be  bound.” 

“ Well,  my  dear,”  returned  Caddy,  “ I am  in- 
deed j for  to  tell  you  a grand  secret,  I am  qualify- 
ing myself  to  give  lessons.  Prince’s  health  is  not 
strong,  and  I want  to  be  able  to  assist  him.  What 
with  schools  and  classes  here,  and  private  pupils, 
and  the  apprentices,  he  really  has  too  much  to  do, 
poor  fellow !” 

The  notion  of  the  apprentices  was  still  so  odd 
to  me,  that  1 asked  Caddy  if  there  were  many  of 
them  ? 

“ Four,”  said  Caddy.  “ One  in-door  and  three 
out.  They  are  very  good  children,  only  when  they 
get  together  they  will  play — children-like— in- 


stead of  attending  to  their  work.  So  the  little 
boy  you  saw  just  now  waltzes  by  himself  in  the 
empty  kitchen,  and  we  distribute  the  others  over 
the  house  as  well  as  we  can.” 

“ That  is  only  for  their  steps,  of  course  ?”  said  I. 

“ Only  for  their  steps,”  said  Caddy.  “ In  that 
way  they  practice,  so  many  hours  at  a time,  what- 
ever steps  they  happen  to  be  upon.  They  dance 
in  the  academy ; and  at  this  time  of  year  we  do 
Figures  at  five  every  morning.” 

“ Why,  what  a laborious  life  !”  I exclaimed. 

“ I assure  you,  my  dear,”  returned  Caddy”,  smil- 
ing, “ when  the  out-door  apprentices  ring  us  up 
in  the  morning  (the  bell  rings  into  our  room,  not 
to  disturb  old  Mr.  Turveydrop),  and  when  I put 
up  the  window  and  see  them  standing  on  the 
door-step  with  their  little  pumps  under  their  arms, 
I am  actually  reminded  of  the  Sweeps.” 

All  this  presented  the  art  to  me  in  a singular 
light,  to  be  sure ! Caddy  enjoyed  the  effect  of 
her  communication,  and  cheerfully  recounted  the 
particulars  of  her  own  studies. 

“ You  see,  my  dear,  to  save  expense,  I ought 
to  know  something  of  the  Piano,  and  I ought  to 
know  something  of  the  Kit,  too,  and  consequent- 
ly I have  to  practice  those  two  instruments  as 
well  as  the  details  of  our  profession.  If  Ma  had 
been  like  any  body  else,  1 might  have  had  soma 
little  musical  knowledge  to  begin  upon.  How- 
ever, I hadn’t  any,  and  that  part  of  the  work 
is,  at  first,  a little  discouraging,  I must  allow. 
But  1 have  a very  good  ear,  and  I am  used  to 
drudgery — I have  to  thank  Ma  for  that,  at  all 
events — and  where  there’s  a will  there’s  a way, 
you  know,  Esther,  the  world  over.”  Saying  these 
words,  Caddy  laughingly  sat  down  at  a little 
jingling  square  piano,  and  really  rattled  off  a 
quadrille  with  great  spirit.  Then  she  good-hu- 
moredly and  blushingly  got  up  again,  and  while 
she  still  laughed  herself,  said,  “Don’t  laugh  at 
me,  please  ; that’s  a dear  girl !” 

I would  sooner  have  cried,  but  I did  neither. 

I encouraged  her,  and  praised  her  with  all  ray 
heart.  For  I conscientiously  believed,  dancing- 
master’s  wife  though  she  was,  and  dancing-ims- 
tress  though  in  her  limited  ambition  she  aspired 
to  be,  she  had  struck  out  a natural,  wholesome, 
loving  course  of  industry  and  perseverance,  that 
was  quite  as  good  as  a Mission. 

“My  dear,”  said  Caddy,  delighted,  “you  can’t 
think  how  you  cheer  me.  1 shall  owe  you,  you 
don’t  know  how  much.  What  changes,  Esther, 
even  in  ray  small  world  ! You  recollect  that 
first  night,  when  I was  so  unpolite  and  inky? 
Who  would  have  thought,  then,  of  my  ever  teach- 
ing  people  to  dance,  of  all  other  possibilities  and 
impossibilities  J” 

Her  husband,  who  had  left  us  while  we  had 
this  chat,  now  coming  back,  preparatory  to  ex- 
ercising the  apprentices  in  the  ball-room,  Caddy 
informed  me  she  was  quite  at  my  disposal.  But 
it  was  not  my  time  yet,  I was  glad  to  tell  her ; 
for  I Bhould  have  been  vexed  to  take  her  away 
then.  Therefore  we  three  adjourned  to  the  ap- 
prentices together,  and  I made  one  in  the  dance. 
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The  apprentices  were  the  queerest  little  peo-  | 
pie.  Besides  the  melancholy  boy,  who  I hoped  | 
had  not  been  made  so  by  waltzing  alone  in  the  I 
empty  kitchen,  there  were  two  other  boys,  and 
one  little  limp  girl,  in  a dirty  gauzy  dress.  Such 
a precocious  Little  girl,  with  such  a dowdy  bon- 
net on  (that,  too,  of  a gauzy  texture),  who  brought 
her  sandaled  shoes  in  an  old  threadbare  velvet  ret- 
icule. Such  mean  little  boys,  when  they  were  not 
dancing,  with  string,  and  marbles,  and  cramp- 
bones  in  their  pockets,  and  the  most  untidy  legs 
and  feet — and  heels  particularly.  I asked  Caddy 
what  had  made  their  parents  choose  this  profes- 
sion for  them?  Caddy  said  she  didn’t  know; 
perhaps  they  were  designed  for  teachers;  perhaps 
for  the  stage.  They  were  all  people  in  humble 
circumstances,  and  the  melancholy  boy’s  mother 
kept  a ginger-beer  shop. 

We  danced  for  an  hour  with  great  gravity; 
the  melancholy  child  doing  wonders  with  his 
lower  extremities,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be 
some  sense  of  enjoyment,  though  it  never  rose 
above  his  waist.  Caddy,  while  she  was  observant 
of  her  husband,  and  was  evidently  founded  upon 
him,  had  acquired  a grace  and  self-possession  of 
her  own,  which,  united  to  her  pretty  face  and 
figure,  was  uncommonly  agreeable.  She  already 
relieved  him  of  much  of  the  instruction  of  these 
young  people,  and  he  seldom  interfered,  except  to 
walk  his  part  in  the  figure,  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  do  in  it.  He  always  played  the  tune.  The 
affectation  of  the  gauzy  child,  and  her  conde- 
scension to  the  boys,  was  a sight.  And  thus  we 
danced  an  hour  by  the  clock. 

When  the  practice  was  concluded,  Caddy’s 
husband  made  himself  ready  to  go  out  of  town 
to  a school,  and  Caddy  ran  away  to  get  ready  to 
go  out  with  me.  I sat  in  the  ball-room  in  the 
interval,  contemplating  the  apprentices.  The  two 
out-door  boys  went  upon  the  staircase  to  put  on 
their  half-boots,  and  pull  the  in-door  boy’s  hair, 
as  I judged  from  the  nature  of  his  objections. 
Returning  with  their  jackets  buttoned,  and  their 
pumps  stuck  in  them,  they  then  produced  pack- 
ets of  cold  bread  and  meat,  and  bivouacked  un- 
der a painted  lyre  on  the  wall.  The  little  gauzy 
child,  having  whisked  her  sandals  into  the  reticule 
and  put  on  a trodden-down  pair  of  shoes,  shook 
her  head  into  the  dowdy  bonnet  at  one  shake ; 
and  answering  my  inquiry  whether  she  liked 
dancing,  by  replying,  “Not  with  boys,”  tied  it 
across  her  chin  and  went  home  contemptuous. 

“Old  Mr.  Turveydrop  is  so  sorry,”  said  Caddy, 
“ that  he  has  not  finished  dressing  yet,  and  can 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  you 
go.  You  are  such  a favorite  of  his,  Esther.” 

1 expressed  myself  much  obliged  to  him,  but 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  that  I readily 
dispensed  with  this  attention. 

“It  takes  him  a long  time  to  dress,”  said 
Caddy,  “ because  he  is  very  much  looked  up  to 
in  such  things,  you  know,  and  has  a reputation 
to  support.  You  can’t  think  how  kind  he  is  to 
Pa.  He  talks  to  Pa.  of  an  evening,  about  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  I never  so  Fa  so  interested.” 


There  was  something  in  the  picture  of  Mr. 
Turveydrop  bestowing  his  Deportment  on  Mr. 
Jellyby,  that  quite  took  my  fancy.  I asked  Cad- 
dy if  he  brought  her  papa  out  much. 

“ No,”  said  Caddy,  “ I don’t  know  that  he 
does  that ; but  he  talks  to  Pa,  and  Pa  greatly 
admires  him,  and  listens,  and  likes  it.  Of  course 
I am  aware  that  Pa  has  hardly  any  claims  to 
deportment,  but  they  get  on  together  delighlfcil- 
ly.  You  can’t  think  what  good  companions  they 
make.  I never  saw  Pa  take  snuff  before  in  my 
life,  but  he  takes  one  pinch  out  of  Mr.  Turvcy- 
drop’s  box  regularly,  and  keeps  putting  it  to  his 
nose  and  taking  it  away  again,  all  the  evening.” 

That  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  should  ever,  in  the 
chances  and  changes  of  life,  have  come  to  the 
rescue  of  Mr.  Jellyby  from  Borrioboota  Gha,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
oddities. 

“As  to  Peepy,”  said  Caddy,  with  a little  hesi- 
tation, “ whom  I was  most  afraid  of — next  to 
having  any  family  of  my  own,  Esther — as  an 
inconvenience  to  Mr.  Turveydrop,  the  kindness 
of  the  old  gentleman  to  that  child  is  beyond 
every  thing.  He  asks  to  see  him,  my  dear ! He 
lets  him  take  the  newspaper  up  to  him  in  bed ; 
he  gives  him  the  crust  of  his  toast  to  eat ; he 
sends  him  on  little  errands  about  the  house  ; he 
tells  him  to  come  to  me  for  sixpences.  In  short,” 
said  Caddy,  cheerily,  “ and  not  to  prose,  I am  a 
very  fortunate  girl,  and  ought  to  be  very  grate- 
ful. Where  are  we  going,  Esther?” 

“To  the  Old  Street  Road,”  said  I,  “where  I 
have  a few  words  to  say  to  the  solicitor’s  clerk, 
who  was  sent  to  meet  me  at  the  coach-office  on 
the  very  day  when  I came  to  London,  and  first 
saw  you,  my  dear.  Now  I think  of  it,  the  gen- 
tleman who  brought  us  to  your  house.” 

“ Then,  indeed,  I seem  to  be  naturally  the  per- 
son to  go  with  you,”  returned  Caddy. 

To  the  Old  Street  Road  we  went,  and  there  in- 
quired at  Mrs.  Guppy’s  residence  for  Mrs.  Guppy. 
Mrs.  Guppy  occupying  the  parlors,  and  having 
indeed  been  visibly  in  danger  of  cracking  herself 
like  a nut,  in  the  front  parlor  door  by  peeping 
out  before  she  was  asked  for,  immediately  pre- 
sented herself,  and  requested  us  to  walk  in.  She 
was  an  old  lady  in  a large  cap,  with  rather  a red 
nose  and  rather  an  unsteady  eye,  but  smiling  all 
over.  Her  close  little  sitting-room  was  prepared 
for  a visit,  and  there  was  a portrait  of  her  son  in 
it,  which,  I had  almost  written  here,  was  more 
like  than  life ; it  insisted  upon  him  with  such  ob- 
stinacy, and  was  so  determined  not  to  let  him  off 

Not  only  was  the  portrait  there,  but  we  found 
the  original  there  too.  He  was  dressed  in  a great 
many  colors,  and  was  discovered  at  a table  read- 
ing law  papers,  with  his  forefinger  to  his  forehead, 
j “Miss  Summerson,”  said  Mr.  Guppy,  rising 
“ this  is  indeed  an  oasis.  Mother,  will  you  be  s» 
good  as  to  put  a chair  for  the  other  lady,  and 
get  out  of  the  gang-way.” 

Mrs.  Guppy  whose  incessant  smiling  gave  her 
quite  a waggish  appearance,  did  as  her  son  re- 
quested, and  then  sat  down  in  a corner,  holding 
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her  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  chest,  like  a foment- 
ation, with  both  hands.  I presented  Caddy,  and  Mr. 
Guppy  said  that  any  friend  of  mine  was  more  than 
welcome.  I then  proceeded  to  the  obj ect  of  my  visit. 

“ I took  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a note,  sir,” 
said  I. 

Mr.  Guppy  acknowledged  its  receipt  by  taking 
it  out  of  his  breast-pocket,  putting  it  to  kis  lips, 
and  returning  it  to  his  pocket  with  a bow.  Mr. 
Guppy’s  mother  was  so  diverted  that  Bhe  rolled 
her  head  as  she  smiled,  and  made  a silent  appeal 
to  Caddy  with  her  elbow. 

“ Could  I speak  to  you  alone  for  a moment  ?” 
said  I. 

Any  thing  like  the  jocoseness  of  Mr.  Guppy’s 
mother  now  I think  I never  saw.  She  made  no 
sound  of  laughter,  but  she  rolled  her  head,  and 
shook  it,  and  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth, 
and  appealed  to  Caddy  with  her  elbow,  and  her 
hand,  and  her  shoulder,  and  was  so  unspeakably 
entertained  altogether  that  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty she  could  marshal  Caddy  through  the  little 
folding-door  into  her  bedroom  adjoining. 

;iMiss  Summerson,’’  said  Mr.  Guppy,  “you 
will  excuse  the  waywardness  of  a parent  ever 
mindful  of  a son’s  appiness.  My  mother,  though 
highly  exasperating  to  the  feelings,  is  actuated  by 
maternal  dictates.” 

I could  hardly  have  believed  that  any  body 
could  in  a moment  have  turned  so  red,  or  changed 
so  much,  as  Mr.  Guppy  did  when  I now  put  up 
my  vail. 

“ I asked  the  favor  of  seeing  you  for  a few  mo- 
ments here,”  said  1,  “in  preference  to  calling  at 
Mr.  Kenge’s,  because  remembering  what  you  said 
on  an  occasion  when  you  spoke  to  me  in  confi- 
dence, 1 feared  I might  otherwise  cause  you  some 
embarrassment,  Mr.  Guppy.” 

1 caused  him  embarrassment  enough  as  it  was, 
I am  sure;  I never  saw  such  faltering,  such  con- 
fusion, such  amazement  and  apprehension. 

“ Miss  Summerson,”  stammered  Mr.  Guppy,  “ I 
— I — beg  your  pardon,  but  in  our  profession — we — 
we — And  it  necessary  to  be  explicit.  You  have  re- 
ferred to  an  occasion,  ini'-s,  when  I — when  I did  my- 
self i lie  honor  of  making  a declaration  which — ” 

Something  seemed  to  rise  in  his  throat  that  he 
could  not  possibly  swallow.  He  put  liis  hand 
there,  coughed,  made  faces,  tried  again  to  swal- 
low it,  coughed  again,  made  faces  again,  looked 
aN  round  the  room,  and  fluttered  his  papers. 

“A  kind  of  a giddy  sensation  has  come  upon 
me,  miss,”  he  explained,  “which  rather  knocks 
me  over.  I — er — a little  subject  to  this  sort  of 
thing — er — By  George!” 

1 gave  hi  in  a little  time  to  recover.  He  con- 
sumed it  in  putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and 
taking  it  away  again,  and  in  backing  his  chair 
into  the  corner  behind  him. 

“ My  intention  was  to  remark,  miss,”  said 
Mr.  Guppy,  “ — dear  me — something  bronchial,  1 
think — hem! — to  remark  that  you  was  so  good 
on  that  occasion  as  to  repel  and  repudiate  that 
declaration.  You — you  wouldn't  perhaps  object 
to  admit  that  ? Though  no  witnesses  are  present, 


it  might  be  a satisfaction  to— to  your  mind — if 
you  was  to  put  in  that  admission.” 

“There  can  be  no  doubt,”  said  I,  “that  I de- 
clined your  proposal  without  any  reservation  or 
qualification  whatever,  Mr.  Guppy.” 

“ Thank  you,  miss,”  he  returned,  measuring 
the  table  with  his  troubled  hands.  “ So  far.  that’s 
satisfactory,  and  it  docs  you  credit.  Er — this  is 
certainly  bronchial ! — must  be  in  the  tubes — er — 
you  wouldn’t  perhaps  be  offended  if  I was  to  men- 
tion— not  that  it’s  necessary,  for  your  own  good 
sense,  or  any  person’s  sense,  must  show  ’em  that 
— if  I was  to  mention  that  such  declaration  on  my 
part  was  final,  and  there  terminated  ?” 

“I  quite  understand  that,”  said  I. 

“ Perhaps — it  may  not  be  worth  the  form,  but 
it  might  be  a satisfaction  to  your  mind — perhaps 
you  wouldn’t  object  to  admit  that,  miss  ?”  said 
Mr.  Guppy. 

“ 1 admit  it  most  fully  and  freely,”  said  I. 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Mr.  Guppy.  “Very 
honorabie,  I am  sure.  I regret  that  my  arrange- 
ments in  life,  combined  with  circumstances  over 
which  I have  no  control,  will  put  it  out  of  my 
power  ever  to  fall  back  upon  that  offer,  or  to  re- 
new it  in  auy  shape  or  form  whatever.  But  it  will 
ever  be  a retrospect  entwined— er — with  friend- 
ship's bowers.”  Mr.  Guppy’s  bronchitis  came  to 
his  relief,  and  stopped  his  measurement  of  the  table. 

“ I may  now  perhaps  mention  what  I wished 
to  say  to  you,”  1 began. 

“1  shall  be  honored,  I am  sure,”  said  Mr. 
Guppy.  “ I am  so  persuaded  that  your  own  good 
sense  and  right  feeling,  miss,  will — will  keep  you 
as  square  as  possible — that  I can  have  nothing 
but  pleasure,  1 am  sure,  in  hearing  any  observa- 
tions you  may  wish  to  offer.” 

“ You  were  so  good  as  to  imply,  on  that  occa- 
sion— ” 

“ Excuse  me,  miss,”  said  Mr.  Guppy,  “ but  we 
had  better  not  travel  out  of  the  record  into  implica- 
tion. I can  not  admit  that  1 implied  any  thing.” 

“You  said  on  that  occasion,”  I recommenced, 
“ that  you  might  possibly  have  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing iny  interests  and  promoting  my  fortunes, 
by  making  discoveries  of  which  I should  be  the 
subject.  I presume  that  you  founded  that  belief 
upon  your  general  knowledge  of  my  being  an 
orphan  girl,  indebted  for  every  thing  to  the  benev- 
olence of  Mr.  Jarndyce.  Now,  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  what  1 have  come  to  beg  of  you  is,  Mr. 
Guppy,  that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  relin- 
quish all  idea  of  so  serving  me.  I have  thought 
of  this  sometimes,  and  I have  thought  of  it  most, 
lately — since  1 have  been  ill.  At  length  I have 
decided,  in  case  you  should  at  any  time  recall  that 
purpose,  and  act  upon  it  in  any  way,  to  come  to 
you,  and  assure  you  that  you  are  altogether  mis- 
taken. You  could  make  no  discovery  in  reference 
to  me  that  would  do  me  the  least  service,  or  give 
me  the  least  pleasure.  1 am  acquainted  with  iny 
personal  history ; and  I have  it  in  my  power  to 
assure  you  that  you  never  can  advance  my  well- 
fare  by  such  means.  You  may,  perhaps,  have 
abandoned  this  project  a long  time.  If  so,  ex- 
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cuse  my  giving  you  unnecessary  trouble.  If  not, 
1 entreat  you,  on  the  assurance  I have  given  you, 
henceforth  to  lay  it  aside.  I beg  you  to  do  this, 
lor  my  peace.” 

44 1 am  bound  to  confess,”  said  Mr.  Guppy, 
14  that  you  express  yourself,  miss,  with  that  good 
sense  and  right  feeling  for  which  1 gave  you  credit. 
Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  Buch  right 
feeling,  and  if  I mistook  any  intentions  on  your 
part  just  now,  I am  prepared  to  tender  a full 
apology.  I should  wish  to  be  understood,  miss, 
as  hereby  offering  that  apology — limiting  it,  as 
your  own  good  sense  and  right  feeling  will  point 
out  the  necessity  of,  to  the  present  proceedings.” 

I must  say  for  Mr.  Guppy  that  the  shuffling 
manner  he  had  had  upon  him  improved  very 
much.  He  seemed  truly  glad  to  be  able  to  do 
something  I asked,  and  he  looked  ashamed. 

M If  you  will  allow  me  to  finish  what  I have  to 
say  at  once,  so  th>t  1 may  have  no  occasion  to 
resume,”  I went  on,  seeing  him  about  to  speak, 
•‘you  will  do  me  a kindness,  sir.  I come  to 
you  as  privately  as  possible,  because  you  an- 
nounced this  impression  of  yours  to  me  in  a con- 
fidence which  1 have  really  wished  to  respect — 
and  which  I always  have  respected,  as  you  re- 
member. I have  mentioned  my  illness.  There 
really  is  no  reason  why  I should  hesitate  to  say 
that  I know  very  well  that  any  little  delicacy  I 
might  have  had  in  making  a request  to  you,  is 
quite  removed.  Therefore  I make  the  entreaty  I 
have  now  preferred;  and  I hope  you  will  have 
sufficient  consideration  for  me  to  accede  to  it.” 

1 must  do  Mr.  Guppy  the  further  justice  of 
raying  that  he  had  looked  more  and  more  ashamed, 
and  that  he  looked  most  ashamed,  and  very  earn- 
est, when  he  now  replied,  with  a burning  face : 

“Upon  my  word  and  honor,  upon  my  life,  upon 
my  soul,  Miss  Summerson,  as  I am  a living  man, 
I'll  act  according  to  your  W'ish.  I’ll  never  go  an- 
other step  in  opposition  to  it.  I’ll  take  my  oath 
to  it,  if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you.  In 
what  I promise  at  this  present  time  touching  the 
matters  now  in  question,”  continued  Mr.  Guppy, 
rapidly,  as  if  he  were  repeating  a familiar  form 
of  words,  44 1 speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so — ” 

“ I am  quite  satisfied,”  said  I,  rising  at  this 
point,  “ and  I thank  you  very  much. — Caddy,  my 
dear,  I am  ready !” 

Mr.  Guppy’s  mother  returned  with  Caddy,  now 
making  me  the  recipient  of  her  silent  laughter  and 
her  nudges,  and  we  took  our  leave.  Mr.  Guppy 
saw  us  to  the  door  with  the  air  of  one  who  was 
either  imperfectly  awake  or  walking  in  his  sleep, 
and  we  left  him  there,  staring. 

But  in  a minute  he  came  after  us  down  the 
street  without  any  hat,  ami  with  his  long  hair 
all  blown  about,  and  stopped  us,  saying  fervently : 

“ Miss  Summerson,  upon  my  honor  and  soul, 
you  may  depend  upon  me.” 

“I  do,”  said  I,  quite  confidently. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  miss,”  said  Mr.  Gappy, 
going  with  one  leg  and  staying  with  the  other, 
41  but  this  lady  being  present — your  own  witness 
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— it  might  be  a satisfaction  to  yonr  mind  (which 
I should  wish  to  Bet  at  rest)  if  you  was  to  repeat 
those  admissions.” 

“Well,  Caddy,”  said  I,  turning  to  her,  “per- 
haps yon  will  not  be  surprised  when  I tell  you, 
my  dear,  that  there  never  has  been  any  engage- 
ment— ” 

“No  proposal  or  promise  of  marriage  whatso- 
ever,” suggested  Mr.  Guppy. 

“No  proposal  or  promise  of  marriage  whatso- 
ever,” said  I,  “between  this  gentleman — ” 

“ William  Guppy  of  Penton  Place,  Penton  ville, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,”  he  murmured. 

“ Between  this  gentleman,  Mr.  William  Guppy 
of  Penton  Place,  Pentonville,  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  and  myBelf.” 

“Thank  you,  Miss,”  said  Mr.  Guppy.  “Very 
full — er — excuse  me— lady’s  name,  Christian  and 
surname  both?” 

I gave  them. 

“ Married  woman,  I believe?”  said  Mr.  Guppy. 
“ Married  woman.  Thank  you.  Formerly  Car- 
oline Jellyby,  spinster,  then  of  Thavies  Inn,  with- 
in the  city  of  London,  but  extra-parochial ; now  of 
Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street.  Much  obliged." 

He  ran  home,  and  came  running  back  again. 

“ Touching  that  matter,  you  know,  I really  and 
truly  am  very  sorry  that  my  arrangements  in  life, 
combined  with  circumstances  over  which  I have 
no  control,  should  prevent  a renewal  of  what  was 
w'holly  terminated  some  time  back,”  said  Mr. 
Guppy  to  me,  forlornly  and  despondingly,  “but  it 
couldn’t  be.  Now  coidd  it,  you  know ! I only 
put  it  to  you.” 

I replied  it  certainly  oould  not.  The  subject  did 
not  admit  of  a doubt.  He  thanked  me,  and  ran 
to  his  mother’s  again — and  back  again. 

“ It’s  very  honorable  of  you,  miss,  I am  sure,” 
said  Mr.  Guppy.  “ If  an  altar  could  be  erected 
in  the  bovvers  of  friendship.  But,  upon  my  soul, 
you  may  rely  upon  me  in  every  respect,  save  and 
except  the  tender  passion  only  !” 

The  struggle  in  Mr.  Guppy’s  breast,  and  the 
numorous  oscillations  it  occasioned  him  between 
his  mother’s  door  and  us,  were  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous in  the  windy  Btreet  (particularly  as  his 
hair  wanted  cutting),  to  make  us  hurry  away. 
I did  so  w'ith  a lightened  heart ; but  when  ws 
last  looked  back,  Mr.  Guppy  was  still  oscillating 
in  the  same  troubled  state  of  mind. 


MISS  HARRINGTON’S  PREDICTION. 

44  T ANET,  I tell  you  again,  you  will  rue  this 
tJ  foolish  marriage.  You  are  only  preparing 
a life  of  misery  for  yourself;  and  you  will  repent 
too  late  that  you  did  not  follow  my  advice.” 

Janet,  between  laughing  and  crying,  shook  her 
head,  and  twisted  her  apron-strings,  as  waiting- 
maids  do  on  the  stage.  Then  seeing  that  her 
mistress  expected  her  to  answer,  she  said,  44  But 
ma’am,  he  loves  me  so  much  that  I can  not  be 
unhappy  ! He  will  be  kind  and  steady,  and  how 
can  I be  miserable  then  1” 

44  4 He  loves  me  so  much  I* — how  many  wo- 
men, Janet,  that  delusion  has  led  to  their  ruin ! 
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What  an  absurdity ! The  only  answer  a silly 
girl  can  give,  when  warned  of  her  folly,  is,  * Oh, 
but  he  loves  me  so  much  !’  And  on  this  fickle 
fancy  of  an  unprincipled  man — all  men  are  un- 
principled, Janet — she  expects  to  find  her  happi- 
ness for  life  !” 

“ I know,  ma’am,  that  you  are  against  us  girls 
in  service  marrying,”  answered  Janet,  gently. 

I have  heard  you  say  so  often,  and  how  silly 
you  think  us  for  giving  up  a comfortable  home 
for  all  the  misery  women  get  in  marriage.  And 
yet,  ma’am,  if  you  love  a person,  you  would 
rather  live  in  a hole  in  the  ground  with  them, 
than  in  the  Queen’s  palace  without.” 

Miss  Harrington  frowned.  She  was  a severe 
lady  of  the  “ nature  repression”  school ; and  she 
thought  her  waiting-maid’s  speech  neither  so 
womanly  nor  so  modest  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

“ I don’t  approve  of  women  loving  so  very  fu- 
riously,” she  said,  with  a sharp  accent  in  her 
voice.  “ There  are  bounds  of  propriety  even  to 
the  love  of  a wife  ; and  as  for  an  unmarried  wo- 
man, Janet,  whether  engaged  or  not,  she  ought 
never  to  allow  herself  such  an  expression  as  you 
have  made  use  of  just  now.  It  is  not  at  all  pro- 
per, nor  what  I approve  of.” 

Janet’s  great  hazel  eyes  looked  down  under 
their  eye-lashes  at  this.  She  was  a simple  girl, 
and  could  not  understand  Aesthetics.  Her  Rule 
of  Right  was  contained  in  a very  few  broad 
touches,  and  Miss  Harrington’s  metaphysical 
ethics  were  always  lost  on  her. 

“ Well,  go  away  now,  Janet,”  she  said,  rather 
peevishly,  “ and  if  you  have  any  common  sense 
left,  remember  my  warning.  I tell  you  that  this 
marriage  with  Robert  Maylin  will  make  you  the 
most  miserable  woman  in  existence.  He  is  a 
worthless  fellow” — Janet  pouted,  and  gave  her 
head  the  slightest  possible  inclination  of  a toss 
— “ and  he  will  get  tired  of  you  before  the  year 
is  out.  And  when  he  has  spent  all  your  money, 
for  he  is  marrying  you  for  nothing  else” — Miss 
Janet  pursed  up  a very  pretty  pair  of  lips : 
“something  better  than  that,”  she  thought — 
“ and  when  he  has  drunk  away  all  your  income, 
he  will  get  cross  to  you,  and  perhaps  beat  you, 
and  then  leave  you  on  the  parish.  This  is  the 
history  of  nine-tenths  of  you  young  fools  who 
marry  for  love,  as  you  call  it.  And,  who  knows ! 
— you  may  have  some  little  children  ; the  thing 
is  not  impossible  ; but  if  you  have,  what  will  you 
do  when  you  can  not  give  them  bread  1 Think  of 
that ! — a squalling,  starving  family  about  you  ! 
Go  along,  you  foolish  girl.  I am  provoked  with 
your  obstinacy.  To  prefer  that  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  and  all  his  wicked  ways,  to  a comfortable 
home  and  an  indulgent  mistress — it  is  really  too 
bad  ! And  how  I am  to  be  suited  when  you  leave 
me,  I’m  sure  I don’t  in  the  world  know.  But 
you  girls  are  so  ungrateful,  it  is  of  no  use  to  be 
kind  to  you.  As  soon  as  you  have  got  into  our 
little  ways,  and  begin  to  understand  us,  you  leave 
us  without  gratitade  or  remorse,  and  we  have  all 
the  trouble  of  teaching  a new  servant  over  again. 
There,  go  along— do ; try  if  you  can  not  spend 
half  an  hour  in  the  day  usefully ; and  go  and 


trim  my  blue  cap,  and  do  it  better  than  you  did 
last  time.  I won’t  have  Robert  Maylin’s  love  in 
my  work ; and  I am  sure  since  you  have  been 
mad  after  that  fellow  you  have  done  nothing  well, 
and  scarcely  done  any  thing  at  all.” 

And  Miss  Harrington,  drawing  her  easy  chair 
closer  to  the  fire,  adjusted  her  spectacles,  and 
began  on  the  police  sheet  of  the  Times ; feeling 
that  she  had  disburdened  her  conscience,  and 
performed  her  duty  to  society. 

Janet  shut  the  drawing-room  door,  thought- 
fully : not  because  she  believed  implicitly  in  all 
the  forebodings  of  her  mistress  ; but  they  struck 
on  her  sadly  somehow,  and  she  wished  they  had 
not  been  said.  But  Robert  Maylin,  to  whom  she 
told  a little — not  all — that  had  passed,  called  Miss 
Harrington  “ a stupid  old  muff,”  and  told  Janet 
so  often  that  she  was  a fool  to  listen  to  her,  that 
at  last  Janet  believed  him,  and  said,  “ Yes,  she 
was  a fool,”  too. 

And  then  he  swore  eternal  love  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  that  week ; and  looked  so  handsome 
while  he  did  so,  that  Janet,  gazing  at  him  with 
a kind  of  wondering  spell-bound  admiration, 
thought  there  was  more  truth  in  one  of  his 
smiles,  and  more  worth  in  one  of  his  words,  than 
in  all  Miss  Harrington’s  fancies  and  frets  put 
together. 

“ I am  sure  you  will  always  be  kind  to  me, 
Robert,”  she  said,  suddenly,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and  looking  at  him  in  her  guileless 
way,  right  into  his  eyes. 

She  was  a pretty  girl,  our  Janet,  with  an  open, 
truthful  forehead,  and  a loving  smile ; and  Robert 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  pretty  as 
now. 

“Kind,  Janet  1 Am  I a man,  and  could  I he 
any  thing  else  but  kind  to  any  woman  in  the 
world — still  less  to  one  I loved  1 I could  not  lift 
my  hand  against  a woman,  if  you  paid  me  for  it 
I am  not  one  of  those  brutes  who  kick  and  cuff 
you  about  like  dogs.  Kind ! no  woman  ever 
found  me  unkind  yet.  I love  them  all  too  well 
for  that — though,  perhaps,  a precious  set  of  you 
have  found  me  too  much  the  contrary,”  he  added, 
with  a slight  laugh  below  his  breath.  Janet  did 
not  hear  this  last  clause ; which,  perhaps,  was 
quite  as  well,  as  matters  stood. 

Janet  was  comforted,  credulous,  and  convinced. 
She  knew  nothing  of  a young  girl  lying  pale  in 
her  shroud  in  a certain  church-yard,  because 
Robert  Maylin  had  first  loved  and  then  deserted 
her.  She  had  never  heard  either  of  Mary  Will- 
iams, the  wife  of  young  John  Williams,  the 
baker,  who  took  to  drinking  about  a year  after 
she  had  known  Robert  Maylin,  to  hide  her  love 
and  remorse  together,  and  who  had  been  willing 
to  leave  her  three  little  ones,  if  he  would  have 
taken  her  off  with  him,  as  he  offered.  She  was 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  pretty  housemaid 
in  Berkeley  Square,  where  Robert  was  footman, 
who  had  lost  her  situation — and  more  too— for 
love  of  that  handsome  villain  ; and  who  had  been 
afterward  taken  up  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  mad 
with  despair  and  destitution.  People  did  say  he 
had  stolen  her  savings  as  well,  though  she  was 
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no  infatuated  with  him  she  would  not  prosecute 
him  ; and  only  cried  like  one  distraught  when  he 
left  her  to  the  workhouse  or  to  the  streets.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  life  he  had  led  since  he  left 
home,  a bold  and  beautiful  boy  of  fifteen,  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  world ; and  treated  as  slanders 
the  faint  rumors  every  now  and  then  flying  about, 
of  the  curse  he  had  been  to  every  pretty  woman 
who  had  taken  his  fancy.  She  believed  in  his 
worth,  because  she  loved  him  for  his  good  looks ; 
and  she  made,  as  ail  women  do,  the  hero  of  her 
heart  the  model  of  her  nforality  also. 

The  wedding-day  came  at  last.  Miss  Har- 
rington, who  had  been  dignified  and  ill-used,  sulky 
anil  snappish  by  turns,  gave  the  dinner — from 
charity,  she  said — -gave  the  wedding  clothes,  be- 
cause country  girls  have  no  notion  of  propriety, 
and  she  did  not  choose  her  old  servant  to  dis- 
grace her  house  ; and  she  gave  two-thirds  of  the 
furniture — “only  to  keep  the  poor  wretch  from 
the  workhouse  at  first ; she  will  be  sure  to  go 
there  in  the  end." 

“ It  is  not  because  I approve  of  the  match,  or 
like  the  man,”  she  said.  “I  do  neither;  it  is 
onl  v from  the  merest  charity  that  I give  any  thing 
to  them.  It  is  so  shocking  to  imagine  that  a per- 
son who  has  been  as  long  about  one  as  Janet  has 
been  about  me,  should  go  to  the  union  and  live  on 
the  parish,  after  she  has  made  one's  very  caps, 
and  worn  one’s  very  gowns  ! It  is  horrible ! and 
I can  not  bear  the  thought  of  it.  So  I have  done 
all  this  just  to  keep  her  out  of  the  House  for  my 
own  sake.  As  far  as  she  is  concerned,  she  might 
go  to-morrow  for  any  thing  I should  mind.  Her 
folly  in  marrying  that  Robert  Maylin  deserves 
some  punishment.” 

Miss  Harrington  was  one  of  those  old  maids 
who  are  determined  that  Heaven  shall  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  them.  Their  charity  is  only 
contemptuous  almsgiving  ; their  mortified  affec- 
tion, vindictive  spitefulness ; if  they  love  you,  it 
is  from  selfishness  ; and  if  they  do  you  good,  it  is 
from  selfishness  again.  She  was  resolute  in 
making  herself  out  as  evil-minded  as  possible, 
and  took  a crabbed  pleasure  in  being  virtuous  and 
appearing  vicious.  On  the  day  of  the  marriage, 
she  sat  up-stairs  and  cried  the  whole  time ; but 
she  said  it  was  from  vexation  at  the  blunders  of  the 
little  red-haired  parish  oaf — she  had  chosen  the  ug- 
liest and  most  stupid  girl  in  the  school — who  had 
taken  Janet’s  place.  As  for  Janet — on  the  whole, 
she  thought  she  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  her.  She 
had  found  out  that  she  did  not  quite  suit  her. 

To  do  Robert  Maylin  justico,  he  was  as  much 
attached  to  Janet  as  he  could  be  attached  to  any 
one.  But  his  love  was  of  a kind  that  did  not 
wear  well : it  was  love  horn  of  personal  fancy 
alone  ; drawing  nothing  of  its  nourishment  from 
respect,  and  less  from  principle.  It  was  all  very 
well  while  the  gloss  of  newness  lasted  on  it ; but 
it  soon  grew  threadbare  and  shabby,  and  then  he 
got  tired  of  it.  The  first  months  of  his  married 
life  went  on  smoothly  enough.  The  pretty  cot- 
tage and  the  pretty  wife,  the  air  of  peace  and  love 
within  those  four  walls,  had  a charm  for  Robert 
which  surprised  himself,  vagrant  as  he  was  by 


nature.  He  liked  his  new  occupation  too— that 
of  a market-gardener — and  felt  the  effect  of  its 
healthful  action  on  his  frame,  which  was  not  a 
little  enfeebled  by  his  London  habits.  And  being 
a very  clever  fellow,  handy  and  capable,  he  soon 
learnt  his  business  as  well  as  the  best  of  them, 
and  made  some  splendid  hits  in  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers.  It  was  a pleasant  change  to  him 
altogether,  and  he  did  not  regret  his  plush  and 
gold-knobbed  stick  more  than  once  or  twice  j 
week — when  he  was  teased  with  snails,  or  baffied 
by  blight. 

But  this  season  of  pleasure  did  not  last  long. 
With  the  waning  summer  sun  faded  Robert 
Maylin’s  frail  flowers  of  love ; and  when  the 
autumn  moon  had  passed  away,  scarce  a leaf 
remained  to  scent  the  air.  His  garden  became 
stupid,  and  his  work  degrading ; his  house  was 
small  and  mean — so  different  to  the  jolly  times 
of  Chesham  Place  and  Berkeley  Square  ! His 
wife  was  growing  ugly,  and  deemed  tiresome ; 
somehow  he  wished  that  he  had  never  married. 
He  was  a deal  better  off  as  he  was.  What  need 
had  he  to  screw  himself  up  for  life  in  a village, 
with  a silly  woman  and  a parcel  of  yokels  1 be 
used  to  say,  as  he  went  to  the  alehouse  ; where  he 
found  more  amusement  in  skittles,  and  the  bar- 
maid’s saucy  blue  eyes,  than  in  his  own  home, 
or  his  own  wife.  This  was  his  nature.  If  he 
had  married  an  angel,  he  would  have  exchanged 
her  for  a devil ; and  six  months  of  Venua  would 
have  seen  him  Medusa’s  lover  on  the  seventh. 

Janet  saw  the  change,  but  she  tried  to  soothe 
it  away  like  a sickness.  She  did  her  best  to 
make  her  house  inviting,  and  herself  smart — .1 
quality  which  Robert  placed  at  the  head  of  »H 
feminine  virtues.  But  all  would  not  do.  He 
had  wearied  of  matrimony  as  he  had  wearied  of* 
love  so  often  before ; and  you  can  not  bring  back 
the  dead  to  life.  He  was  tired  of  her  affection, 
and  bored  by  her  attentions ; and  he  wished 
twenty  times  a day  that  he  had  never  left  his 
plush  and  his  footboard.  And  at  last  he  told 
Janet  plainly,  that  she  bothered  him,  and  ho 
wished  she  would  leave  him  alone. 

Janet  had  a pair  of  red  eyes  that  evening 
when  Miss  Harrington  sent  for  her  to  give  her 
a scolding,  and  a baby’s  cap. 

“ Perhaps  it  teases  Robert  that  I am  changed, 
and  can’t  do  as  I used,  and  don’t  look  as  I 
used,’’  she  thought,  as  Bhe  slowly  walked  to 
her  former  home.  “ When  it  is  all  over,  and 
things  put  to  rights  again,  and  when  he  has 
baby  to  play  with  he  will  like  his  own  home 
again.  Men  arc  different  to  us,  and  don’t  feel 
the  happiness  we  do  in  these  things."  And 
she  concluded  hor  soliloquy  by  sobbing  bitterly, 
which  of  course  was  a manifestation  of  the  hap- 
piness she  was  feeling  at  present. 

When  her  mistress  rated  her  for  her  rod  eyes, 
after  she  had  scolded  her  sufficiently  for  her 
impropriety,  and  vowed  that  she  had  made  an 
unhappy  marriage  after  all — in  the  tone  of  n 
policeman  charging  her  with  murder,  Janet  stout- 
ly denied  all  moral  causes  for  depression,  and 
stood  by  the  physical  like  a heroine. 
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“ One  feele  differently  at  these  times,  ma’am, 
and  one  can  not  help  crying  for  nothing.  It 
does  one  good,  and  seems  to  relieve  one.  Ro- 
bert is  kind  as  kind  can  be,  and  I have  no  fault 
to  find  with  any  one.” 

And  then  she  sat  down  on  a chair,  and  wept 
as  if  her  heart  was  breaking. 

When  she  went  to  bed  that  night,  she  asked 
pardon  for  her  falsehood.  But  as  she  looked  at 
her  husband  lying  there,  half-drunk,  and  thought 
how  handsome  and  manly  ho  was,  she  felt  she 
had  been  justified  in  lying  for  him.  And  then 
she  pushed  his  curls  from  off  his  forehead  ; when 
he  swore,  and  struck  out  clumsily,  and  called  her 
bad  names  in  his  brutal,  stupid,  drunken  sleep. 

The  baby  was  born,  and  Robert  less  inclined 
for  home  than  ever.  He  hated  to  hear  it  cry — 
and  what  baby  will  not  cry  1 — and  he  hated  to  see 
his  wife  nurse  and  fondle  it.  And  how  are  babies 
to  live,  if  wives  don’t  nurse  and  fondle  them  ? 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner ; only  getting 
worse  as  Robert  fell  from  weariness  to  neglect, 
from  neglect  to  dislike,  and  finally  to  ill-usage. 
Every  tear  from  Janet  was  a reproach  vehement- 
ly resented;  every  caress  an  annoyance  brutally 
rejected  ; her  plaintive  voice  was  the  very  thing 
to  drive  him  from  home  for  amusement,  and  her 
forced  cheerfulness  sent  him  out  of  doors  for 
quiet.  Sad  or  gay,  smiles  or  tears,  love  or  re- 
proach— it  was  all  the  same  ; he  would  be  ill-used, 
and  find  an  excuse  for  himself  in  her  conduct. 

Another  baby  was  born — almost  within  the 
year — making  such  a rapid  advance  toward  a 
patriarchal  condition  of  household  that  Robert 
talked  moodily  of  the  workhouse.  But  Janet 
thought  that  drink,  not  babies,  would  bring  him 
to  the  workhouse,  if  ever  he  went  there. 

Things  grew  worse  daily  ; Janet  had  black 
eyes  and  bruised  lips  often  now,  and  her  gait 
and  actions  were  those  of  a person  badly  lamed. 
Robert  had  taken  to  beat  her  whenever  he  was 
* tipsy — which  was  almost  every  night — till  some- 
times she  thought  he  would  muider  her.  And 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  children,  she  would 
rather  have  preferred  his  putting  her  out  of  the 
way,  as  she  called  k,  if  he  would  not  have  been 
hung  for  it ! 

One  morning  she  rose  early,  after  a night  of 
heavy,  dreamless  sleep.  But  not  so  early  as  her 
husband,  whose  place  by  her  was  empty.  As 
she  glanced  round  the  room,  something  strange 
and  unfamiliar  struck  her.  She  did  not  at  first  un- 
derstand what  it  was,  but  soon  the  open  draw- 
ers, the  rifled  boxes,  the  scattered  furniture,  told 
her  that  she  had  been  robbed  while  she  slept  so 
heavily  that  past  night.  Trembling  she  called 
her  husband  ; but  no  one  answered.  Hurrying 
on  a few  clothes,  she  ran  down  stairs,  where  a 
scene  of  infinitely  worse  confusion  shocked  and 
frightened  her  still  more.  The  little  stock  of 
plate,  partly  bought  by  her  own  money,  partly 
given  by  good  Miss  Harrington,  and  greatly 
prized,  was  gone ; the  best  of  the  books — not 
best  for  their  contents,  but  for  their  bindings, 
which  was  all  Robert  Maylin  was  likely  to  think 
of — had  likewise  gone  ; the  portable  little  pret- 


tinesses about  the  house ; and,  when  Janet  came 
to  examine  more  minutely  into  matters,  a small 
sum  of  money,  which  she  had  saved  as  a begin- 
ning for  the  children,  had  been  carried  off  All 
her  best  gowns  and  shawls  were  missing  as  well, 
and  Robert  Maylin  with  them.  An  amethyst 
brooch,  which  Miss  Harrington  had  given  her 
on  her  wedding-day  ; a little  alabaster  figure  of 
more  beauty  than  worth,  but  which  Janet  had 
loved  almost  like  a living  creature  ; and  an  old- 
fashioned  gold-watch  that  had  been  an  heir-loom 
in  the  family  for  generations,  and  which  was 
popularly  believed  to  have  belonged  to  that  fab- 
ulous squire,  whom  most  country  families  claim 
as  their  original  progenitor — these  had  disap- 
peared, together  with  the  rest ; and  poor  Janet 
felt  utterly  bereft  of  every  possession  in  the 
world. 

Search  was  made  throughout  the  country ; 
but  Robert  Maylin  was  not  to  be  found.  Janet 
was  obstinate  in  her  belief  in  ditches  and  drunk- 
enness, and  often  expressed  her  conviction  that 
her  husband  would  turn  up  again  somehow. 
She  refused  positively  to  look  on  him  as  the 
thief,  and  used  to  cry  bitterly  when  her  neigh- 
bors, in  their  rough  way,  asserted  that  her  own 
husband  had  robbed  her.  He  might  desert  her, 
because  he  no  longer  loved  her ; but  how  could 
she  think  him  capable  of  such  a wickedness  as 
this  ? However,  a letter  from  Liverpool  set  the 
matter  at  rest.  For,  without  touching  on  the 
robbery,  Master  Robert  coolly  asserted  his  in- 
tention of  proceeding  forthwith  to  the  United 
States,  whither  he  was  driven,  he  said,  by  the 
fear  of  a large  family,  and  from  whence  he  would 
return  when  he  could  support  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  became  him.  It  was  an  artful  letter, 
and  left  a large  margin  for  future  events.  It 
ended  by  exhorting  Janet  to  be  a sensible  girl, 
and  not  to  fret  after  him  ; that  he  should  work 
for  her,  and  she  would  be  better  without  him.  In 
which  opinion  many  of  the  villagers  concurred. 

Janet  found  that  loneliness  is  not  always 
friendlessness.  As  if  called  up  by  magic,  a host 
of  kind  hands  pressed  round  her  in  her  hour 
of  need  ; a host  of  kind  hearts  offered  her  their 
sympathy,  and  loving  faces  spoke  their  pity. 
Miss  Harrington  was  generous  and  acid  as 
usual.  She  rated  Janet  for  hours  together  lor 
her  folly  in  marrying  that  good-for-nothing  fel- 
low ; for  her  wickedness  in  having  two  children 
so  fast  on  each  other’s  heels,  when  she  had  no- 
thing to  give  them ; and  for  her  babyish  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  any  other  robber  than  her 
husband.  At  the  same  time,  she  gave  the  babies 
food  and  clothing,  and  set  up  Janet  as  a green- 
grocer in  the  neighboring  town ; for  which  busi- 
ness her  apprenticeship  in  her  husband’s  mar- 
ket-garden peculiarly  fitted  her. 

Time  wore  on,  and  fortune  gave  good  gifts  to 
Janet.  By  steadiness  to  her  business,  she  gath- 
ered a large  trade  together.  Something,  per- 
haps, was  owing  to  her  touching  history,  and 
something  also  to  her  touching  manners ; which, 
tranquil  and  gentle,  had  such  a tinge  of  melan- 
choly in  them,  that  even  a casual  customer  must 
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have  been  won  over.  Her  children  were  her 
pride.  Well  dressed,  well  educated,  they  might 
stand  among  the  children  of  far  grander  people 
than  she,  as  pretty  and  oftentimes  better  be- 
haved than  any  of  them.  She  did  not  spoil  them, 
though  she  sacrificed  every  thing  for  them,  but 
•he  was  bringing  them  up  with  almost  patrician 
delicacy,  and  with  full  as  much  patrician  tender- 
ness. They  were  sweet  children,  and  she  might 
well  be  proud  of  them,  and  not  unwisely  anchor 
her  whole  cargo  of  future  happiness  on  their 
well-being  and  good  conduct. 

The  children  had  been  just  put  to  bed,  and 
Janet  was  working  in  the  back  parlor.  The 
•hop  was  shut,  and  all  was  silent ; only  the  hur- 
ried tread  of  a few  passers-by  was  heard,  min- 
gled with  the  shrill  laughter  of  idle  boys  and 
girls  congregated  in  the  lanes  by  the  scanty 
gas-lights  of  the  little  town. 

A knock  came  to  the  street-door.  Who  could 
it  be  at  this  time  of  night  ! The  widow  led  a 
quiet  and  respectable  life,  and  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  visitors  so  late  as  this — and  was  not 
fond  of  them  either.  However,  it  might  be  a 
neighbor  wanting  assistance  in  some  way ; so 
she  rose  and  went  to  the  door,  which  she  opened 
with  a kind  of  quake,  feeling  that  presence  of 
evil  which  sensitive  natures  do  feel,  even  while 
undiscovered: 

44  Who  is  there  1”  she  said,  shading  the  candle 
with  her  hand,  so  that  all  the  light  flared  upon 
her  own  face. 

44  Janet,  do  you  not  know  me  V ’ said  a voice 
she  knew  too  well.  A man’s  hand  touched  her 
arm,  and  her  husband  strode  into  the  shop. 

He  was  paler  than  when  she  saw  him  last, 
thinner,  a trifle  bald,  and  his  hair  was  sprinkled 
with  gray.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  perhaps  with 
traveling,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  worn  and 
shabby.  Janet  sat  down  the  candle,  and  stood 
for  a moment  irresolute.  She  neither  screamed 
nor  fainted  ; but  she  looked  ghastly  by  the  flick- 
ering light,  and  she  could  scarcely  breathe. 

44  Janet,”  said  her  husband,  in  his  gentlest 
tone,  taking  her  hand  lightly  between  his  own, 
as  one  holding  by  sufferance,  not  by  right,  “ are 
you  glad  to  see  me  again,  or  have  I behaved 
so  badly,  and  you  have  been  too  angry  ever  to 
forgive  met  Shall  l go  back,  Janet,  to  all  the 
misery  of  my  self-reproaches,  feeling  that  you 
have  not  forgiven  mo,  and  that  God  has  not  ac- 
cepted my  repentance,  or  will  you  live  with  me 
again,  a penitent  and  reformed  man  1 I have 
repented,  wife,  most  bitterly  of  all  that  I have 
done  wrong  against  you.  Will  you  not  allow  my 
penitence  to  produce  my  pardon t Eh,  Janet!” 

Janet  was  overcome.  After  all  he  was  her 
own  husband,  lawfully  married  by  the  creed  of 
her  childhood,  and  bound  by  ties  that  no  man 
was  to  put  asunder — the  minister  had  said  so — 
and  he  was  the  father  of  her  children.  If  she 
herself  still  nourished  feelings  of  bitterness 
against  him,  had  she  the  right  to  deprive  her  little 
ones  of  a father ! Poor  Janet ! She  gave  a deep 
sob,  and  then  flung  her  arms  around  the  man’s 
neck,  and  murmured  some  misquoted  passages 


about  a prodigal  son,  which  seemed  to  relieve  her 
soul  mightily,  though  they  were  not  quite  correet. 

Robert  was  taken  to  see  his  children  as  they 
lay  sleeping  in  their  little  cots  by  the  side  of  the 
mother's  bed.  And  the  sight  affected  him  much, 
to  judge  by  his  tears  and  upturned  eyes,  his  low- 
breathed  blessings,  and  tender  caresses.  By  the 
side  of  those  little  cots  he  told  Janet  how  guilty 
he  had  been,  but  only  for  leaving  her  ; he  Stoutly 
denied  all  knowledge  of,  or  participation  in  the 
robbery,  occasioned,  he  suggested,  by  his  leaving 
the  cottage-door  ajar;  how  deeply  he  felt  his 
wickedness ; and  how  resolved  he  was  that  a 
future  of  untiring  good  should  wash  out  his  past 
of  evil.  Janet,  naturally  a credulous  woman — 
because  a fond  one — was  doubly  convinced  and 
doubly  happy.  She  had  received  back,  not  only 
her  husband,  but  a saint  as  well,  and  henceforth 
might  expect  sanctification  of  heart  together  with 
happiness  of  life  in  her  renewed  wedlock.  She 
kissed  her  husband  tenderly,  and  welcomed  him 
anew,  saying,  44  I always  believed  you  innocent !” 

Janet's  friends  were  all  displeased  when  it  was 
noised  abroad  that  Robert  had  returned,  and  had 
been  received  by  her.  Miss  Harrington  with- 
drew her  custom,  and  denied  her  house ; and 
many  of  her  old  supporters  grumbled  at  her  loud- 
ly, and  called  her  a fool  for  her  pains.  Janet 
let  them  grumble.  Too  happy  in  her  love,  and 
too  confident  in  her  happiness,  she  was  indiffer- 
ent to  the  storm  without ; and,  though  not  un- 
grateful for  all  that  had  been  done  for  her,  she 
felt  that  she  had  taken  the  better  part  by  her 
reconciliation  so  fully,  that  these  murmurs  sank 
into  insignificance  before  the  weight  of  her  spir- 
itual convictions.  If  she  had  been  foolish,  yet 
she  had  been  also  morally  right ; and  a con- 
scientious person  can  well  bear  up  against  the 
charge  of  folly,  when  backed  with  this  conviction 
of  right. 

“ Janet,”  said  Robert,  after  he  had  been  with 
her  about  a month,  44  your  custom  has  fallen  oft* 
very  much.  Your  books  do  not  give  one  half 
they  did  before  I came.  How  is  this  !” 

He  spoke  in  a dry  unpleasant  voice,  with  a 
sharp  suspicious  glance,  and  a dictatorial  manner. 

44 1 don’t  know,  Robert,”  replied  Janet,  quietly, 
44  unless  it  be  that  I have  offended  some  of  my 
friends,  which  I know  I have  done,  and  my 
business  has  suffered  in  consequence.” 

44  We  can’t  go  on  in  this  way,”  Robert  said, 
with  a still  more  unpleasant  manner. 

44  Oh ! I am  not  afraid ! Steadiness  will  bring 
it  all  back  again.” 

44  And  in  the  mean  time  are  we  to  starve!” 

44  Starve  ! — no,  dear.  I have  plenty.  I have 
saved  fifty  pounds  already.  It  is  in  the  bank, 
and  we  shall  do  very  badly  if  we  eat  up  that 
before  I get  my  custom  back  again.” 

Robert’s  eyes  sparkled.  44  Fifty  pounds  !”  he 
said,  coaxingly.  44  Little  miser ! you  never  told 
me  of  this !” 

Janet  blushed  painfully.  Something  foreboded 
evil  to  her,  and  she  would  willingly  have  retract- 
ed her  admission,  if  she  could  have  done  so. 
Not  that  she  had  any  definite  suspicion  or  any 
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definite  fear.  It  was  simply  the  vague  foreboding ! 
that  usually  accompanies  a false  step. 

44  It  is  for  the  children,”  she  said,  hurriedly. 
94  And  so  I keep  it  sacred,  even  from  myself. 
Only  the  workhouse  should  drive  me  to  use  it.” 

This  was  said  gently,  but  with  a certain  firm- 
ness of  voice  and  decision  of  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

Robert  was  silent.  But  all  that  day,  and  the 
next,  and  the  day  after,  he  was  more  loving, 
playful,  tender,  fascinating,  than  he  had  ever 
been,  either  before  or  after  their  marriage. 

14  You  had  much  better  sell  your  stock  and 
good-will  and  go  out  to  America,”  he  said,  sud- 
denly, on  the  fourth  day.  44  You  are  losing  your 
custom  more  and  more  every  day,  and  soon  you 
will  have  nothing  left  to  sell.  Take  my  advice, 
and  part  with  all  while  you  can  command  your 
market.  You  will  do  better  with  me  in  New  Y ork.” 

They  were  alone.  It  was  evening,  and  the 
little  ones  were  in  bed.  Robert  drew  his  wife 
on  his  knee  and  kissed  her. 

44  Sell  all  that  you  have,”  be  repeated,  44  and 
come  back  with  me  to  America.  I had  a capital 
situation  in  New  York,  which  I gave  up  to  come 
to  you  ; but  I may  have  it  again  if  I go  back  and 
ask  for  it  within  the  year.  My  master  promised 
it.  Be  advised  by  me,  Janet.  I know  the  world 
better  than  you  do.  Is  not  our  fortune  the  same  1 ” 

Janet  at  first  demurred,  then  wept,  then  relent- 
ed. then  refused  again,  wept  afresh,  and  finally 
consented  ; won  over  by  the  grand  promises  and 
tender  caresses  her  husband  lavished  on  her  al- 
ternately. He  had  behaved  so  well  since  he 
came  back — he  seemed  to  be  so  thoroughly  re- 
formed— that  Janet  felt  she  would  have  been 
wicked  to  have  doubted  him.  And  was  she  not 
bound  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  to  obey  and 
follow  him  whithersoever  he  might  command] 
Janet’s  religion  somehow  always  took  the  form 
of  conjugal  obedience — though  who  should  say 
it  was  from  conjugal  affection  1 

It  was  then  agreed  between  them  that  a sale 
should  be  announced,  and  that  Janet  should  dis- 
pose of  her  house  and  trade,  her  furniture,  good- 
will, every  thing  she  had  called  her  own  (Robert 
always  said  44  ours”),  and  set  out  with  her  hus- 
band to  the  New  World,  to  begin  afresh,  and  en- 
ter on  a new  and  blessed  life  of  prosperity  alone. 

Amidst  ridicule,  entreaties  to  reconsider  her 
step,  and  representations  of  the  bitterest  misery, 
amidst  prophecies  of  desertion,  perhaps  of  mur- 
der, and  earnest  prayers  to  cast  off  this  infatu- 
ation, Janet  stole  softly  among  her  friends  on 
the  day  of  the  sale,  trying  hard  to  keep  up  her 
heart,  and  to  believe  in  her  own  wisdom,  and  her 
husband’s  goodness,  but  failing  miserably,  as 
each  fresh  volley  of  satire  or  of  entreaty  burst 
upon  her.  If  she  could  have  retracted  she 
would ; but  the  thing  was  done  now  ; and  right 
or  wrong  she  must  abide  by  her  own  decision. 

The  sale  was  effected,  and  by  it  Janet  realized 
a large  sum  of  money  ; larger  than  what  she  ex- 
pected, or  would  have  gained,  had  she  not  been 
so  popular  and  beloved.  Altogether,  taking  out 
the  fifty  pounds  before  mentioned,  she  made  up 


one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  with  this  her 
husband  asserted  to  her  and  every  body  else, 
they  could  make  their  fortunes  in  five  years. 

They  took  ship  at  Liverpool  and  sailed  for 
New  York. 

They  had  a prosperous  voyage,  and  Janet  and 
the  children  bore  it  well.  Robert,  though  no- 
thing like  the  old  Robert  of  brutality  and  ill-usage, 
was  yet  nothing  like  the  tender  husband  he  had 
been  of  late.  He  was  moody  and  snappish,  and 
more  than  once  he  told  Janet  that  a wife  was  a 
great  hindrance  to  a man,  and  that  if  he  had 
been  alone  with  such  a capital  to  start  with,  he 
would  have  been  a gentleman  in  a year  or  two. 

44  But  if  you  had  been  alone,  dear,  you  would 
not  have  had  such  a capital,”  said  Janet,  simply. 
44  You  know  I made  it  for  us.” 

He  growled  something  unintelligible,  and 
walked  away.  Janet’s  heart  sank  within  her. 

44  If  I have  been  a fool  after  all ! — if  I have 
been  deceived  again !”  she  thought,  as  she 
watched  him  stalking  in  the  distance.  But  she 
would  not  give  way  to  such  a thought,  and  felt 
quite  penitent  that  it  had  crossed  her. 

44  You  must  not  mind  my  humors,”  said  Rob- 
ert, coming  back  after  a short  time.  44 1 was 
always  a sulky,  ill-tempered  boy,  and,  Heaven 
mend  me ! I am  not  much  better  now.  Don't 
mind  me,  Janet,  I don’t  mean  half  I say.” 

He  patted  her  head  kindly,  and  kissed  her 
forehead,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  days 
they  were  very  happy. 

Land  was  in  sight,  and  all  was  animation. 
People  running  frantically  above  and  below,  rush- 
ing after  their  luggage  like  mad  things,  crying 
with  pleasure  or  stilled  by  anticipation,  the  fond 
heart  beating,  the  needy  soul  hoping,  mothers 
calling  to  their  little  ones  to  look  at  that  dim 
strip  in  the  horizon,  and  to  believe  that  it  was 
America ; all  the  bustle  of  a passenger-ship  near- 
ing port  bewildered  rather  than  amused  Janet. 

44  Here,  Janet,  take  out  the  money  from  that 
box,”  said  Robert.  44  In  all  this  confusion  it  is 
not  safe,  for  I shall  have  to  leave  you  on  board , 
while  I go  and  look  for  lodgings.  Take  it  out, 
and  I will  secure  it.” 

Janet  obeyed  unhesitatingly. 

44  Where  shall  I put  it!”  6he  asked 

44  Sew  it  into  the  inside  of  my  waistcoat.” 
said  Robert,  quietly.  44  It  will  be  safe  there.” 

She  did  as  she  was  told ; stitching  it  in  securely 

44 1 will  come  back  again  for  you  and  the  chil- 
dren,” he  then  said,  kissing  her,  44  as  soon  as  1 
have  found  lodgings.  It  is  such  a tramp  for  us 
all  to  go  together ; you  stay  quietly  till  I come 
and  fetch  you.  Hurrah,  Janet ! we  are  at  home 
at  last !” 

Ho  ran  up  on  deck  gayly,  and  flung  himself 
into  the  first  boat  going  off  to  shore.  As  long 
as  Janet  could  see  him  he  stood  in  the  stem, 
waving  his  hand  and  then  his  handkerchief. 

Hours — long,  weary,  endless  hours  passed 
by,  and  no  one  returned  for  Janet.  By  degrees 
and  in  time  the  whole  vessel  was  emptied,  and 
only  the  wife  and  her  two  children  remained 
It  was  against  rules  that  they  should  stay  any 
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longer,  and  the  first  mate  came  and  told  her 
they  must  14  clear  out.” 

“ My  husband  has  gone  for  lodgings  for  us, 
sir,”  said  Janet,  trembling.  44  He  has  not  come 
back  yet,  and  I do  not  know  where  to  go  to.” 

The  first  mate  was  very  sorry — they  should 
have  managed  better — he  would  have  allowed 
her  to  stay  if  he  could,  but  it  was  against  or- 
ders and  he  must  obey  his  captain.  He  was 
really  very  sorry  for  her  ; but  she  must  clear 
out  in  double  quick  time  for  all  that.  RuleB 
must  be  obeyed,  and  discipline  kept  up. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Janet  was  put  on 
shore  with  her  two  children,  and  must  fare  for 
herself  as  well  as  she  could.  She  had  five  shil- 
lings in  her  pocket,  which  she  calculated  would 
give  them  all  supper  and  a bed  to-night,  and  to- 
morrow she  would  find  her  husband  if  he  was 
alive  in  New  York. 

Wandering  about,  all  bewildered  at  the  strange 
place,  not  knowing  where  she  was  or  where  she 
must  go,  holding  her  children  in  her  hand,  one 
of  whom  was  crying  bitterly  from  weariness  and 
dread,  she  met  a motherly-looking,  handsome 
woman  of  middle  age,  with  a kind  eye  and  posi- 
tive brow  ; a woman  that  made  you  love  her  and 
obey  her  at  the  same  moment.  She  looked  hard 
at  Janet  and  half  stopped.  Janet,  swayed  by  one 
of  her  impulses,  stopped  too,  and  spoke  to  her. 

44  My  husband  left  me  in  the  ship  this  morn- 
ing,” she  said,  44  to  look  for  lodgings  for  me  and 
the  children.  I am  afraid  that  some  accident  has 
happened  to  him,  for  he  has  never  come  back ; 
I was  obliged  to  leave  the  vessel ; they  would 
not  let  me  sleep  there — ” 

44  It  is  against  orders,”  said  the  stranger 
promptly. 

44  Yes,  so  the  mate  told  me,  ma’am.  But  as 
I am  a perfect  stranger  here,  I don’t  know 
where  to  go  to,  and  my  children  are  getting 
tired  and  sleepy.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I can 
find  a respectable  lodging  for  the  night  V’ 

*4Come  home  with  me,”  said  the  woman, 
after  a moment’s  pause.  44 1 see  that  you  are  a 
stranger,  and  I am  sure  you  are  respectable.  I 
will  give  you  a bed  to-night,  and  you  can  look 
for  your  husband  to-morrow.  A fool ! to  leave 
you  in  this  manner.  What  was  the  man  about, 
I wonder  1” 

Janet  thanked  her  gratefully,  and  the  woman 
took  her  home. 

They  had  supper  and  beds  prepared  for  them ; 
all  done  in  a certain  great-hearted,  motherly, 
majestic  way,  that  impressed  Janet  deeply.  Not 
much  conversation’ passed  ; for  the  poor  girl  was 
both  too  tired  and  too  anxious  to  talk ; but 
she  kissed  her  hostess  in  a child-like,  loving 
manner,  and  cried  on  her  neck,  and  clung  to  her 
tenderly,  and  thanked  her  with  an  almost  pas- 
sionate gratitude.  44  Not  for  herself  so  much,” 
she  said,  44  as  for  her  dear  children.”  And  the 
stranger  seemed  to  read  right  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  her  guest’s  heart,  and  to  renew  again 
and  again  ail  the  freshness  of  her  motherly 
cares.  And  so  they  parted  for  the  night ; Janet 
holding  the  hand  of  her  hostess  long  and  linger- 


ingly, and  wondering  at  herself  afterward  at  the 
strength  of  the  impulse  which  attracted  her. 

She  went  to  bed,  early  as  it  was,  hut  she  could 
not  sleep.  A thousand  nervous  fancies,  a thou- 
sand horrible  fears,  disturbed  her.  She  tried  to 
hope  there  was  6ome  mistake  on  her  husband’s 
part,  but  she  failed  sorely  in  heT  attempt ; and 
at  last,  abandoning  herself  to  a fit  of  despair — 
almost  like  madness — she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
terrible  belief  that  she  had  again  trusted,  and 
been  again  deserted.  Deserted,  robbed,  left  to 
starve  and  die,  she  and  her  children,  in  this 
strange,  wild  city  ! And  this  was  the  man  she 
had  loved  so  trustingly  ; this  was  the  man  who 
had  perjured  himself  so  fearfully  ! 

A voice  called  cheerily  through  the  hall — 
44  Bessie  ! Bessie ! wife  ! come  down.”  A man’s 
step  strode  rapidly  through  the  rooms,  and  Janet 
heard  her  husband  laugh  as  he  met  her  host- 
ess  merrily,  and  called  her 44  wife,”  and  44  sweet- 
heart.” He  was  laughing  gayly,  singing  snatches 
of  popular  ballads ; and  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was  laughing  too. 

44  You  ungrateful  vagabond,”  said  the  woman 
he  had  called  Bessie.  41  Is  this  the  way  you  be- 
have to  your  lawful  wife  the  first  day  of  your  re- 
turn, after  such  a long  absence  • What  trick 
have  you  been  playing  now,  I wonder  1” 

Robert  said  something,  hut  Janet  could  not 
catch  the  words.  He  seemed,  however,  to  he 
giving  the  woman  something,  for  she  laughed 
gently  and  cried,  44  How  beautiful !”  and  then 
she  stifled  her  voice  somehow,  and  then  they  both 
laughed  again  gayly,  gayly  ; and  in  a short  time 
they  sat  down  to  supper  so  merry  and  happy ! 
while  that  poor  pale  girl  lay  like  death  between 
her  children. 

44  What  do  you  think  I have  done,  Robert  !M 
said  the  woman  after  a short  pause. 

44  What,  Be68 1 I am  no  hand  at  riddles  and 
can  not  guess.  Out  with  it,  old  lady.” 

44  Why,  I met  a poor  woman  to-day  with  her 
two  children ; she  had  just  come  from  England, 
and  her  fool  of  a husband  had  left  her  on  board, 
white  he  went  to  look  for  lodgings  for  them. 
He  left  her  so  long  that  she  was  obliged  to  clear 
out  before  he  came  back.  She  is  a nice,  pretty, 
respectable  young  thing,  and  I was  glad  to  serve 
her.  Besides” — and  that  genial  voice  took  such 
a tone  of  womanly  tenderness,  it  made  Janet's 
heart  acho  to  think  how  sadly  misplaced ! — 44  she 
was  a countrywoman  of  yours,  dear,  and  I could 
not  help  thinking  somehow  of  your  sister,  or— or 
— your  first  sweetheart.” 

When  she  said  this,  it  seemed  to  Janet  a s if 
she  kissed  him. 

44  You  shall  see  her  to-morrow,  dear,  perhaps 
you  may  know  something  of  her.  By-the-by 
I dare  say  she  came  oveT  in  your  ship ! I never 
thought  to  ask  her  the  name.  How  stupid  of 
me ! but  how  lucky  that  I met  her.  You  may 
be  able  to  do  something  for  her — perhaps  find 
her  lout  of  a husband,  and  teach  him  not  to 
lose  his  wife  again.  Poor  young  creature  ! It 
so  went  to  my  heart  to  see  her  look  so  pale  and 
desolate.” 
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UNITED  STATES. 

ATTENTION  during  the  month  has  been  much 
occupied  by  a highly  interesting  debate  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  provoked  by  a resolution  of  ' 
inquiry,  touching  British  Colonies  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  resolution  was  offered  by  General  Cass, 
prior  to  the  holidays.  The  executive  response 
speedily  followed,  and  among  the  documents  trans- 
mitted was  discovered  an  agreement  between  Mr. 
John  M.  Clayton  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  nego- 
tiators of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  of  April  19, 
1850,  construing  the  stipulations  cf  that  instrument 
as  not  afTecting  British  territorial  claims  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Isthmus.  This  ancillary  understanding 
was  found  to  have  passed  between  Mr.  Secretary 
Clayton  and  Sir  Henry,  July  4, 1850  ; but  not  before 
the  American  negotiator  had  obtained  from  Mr.  Will- 
iam R.  King,  then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee upon  Foreign  Relations,  an  assurance  that  such 
had  been  the  impression  of  the  Committee  and  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  ratification.  The  subse- 
quent message  of  President  Taylor  to  the  Senate, 
conveyed  a similar  idea.  Whether  properly  or  im- 
properly, the  Secretary  seemed  to  have  guarded  his 
action  quite  carefully,  in  order  to  throw  the  respons- 
ibility upon  other  shoulders  than  his  own.  No 
little  surprise  was  therefore  excited,  when  General 
Cass,  Messrs.  Downs,  Chase,  and  others,  declared 
that  such  had  never  been  the  sense  of  the  Senate  ; 
and  that  the  treaty  could  never  have  been  ratified, 
had  it  been  imagined  that  by  it  any  foothold  what- 
ever was  reserved  to  British  settlements  in  Hon- 
duras. The  conduct  of  the  administration  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  was  reviewed  quite  sharply  in  the  heat 
of  discussion.  Mr.  King,  whose  constantly  declin- 
ing health  prevented  his  attendance  during  the 
debate,  took  occasion  to  deny  that  Mr.  Clayton  had 
ever  obtained  his  sanction  to  the  treaty  upon  any 
such  understanding.  Mr.  Clayton  at  once  publish- 
ed several  documents  rectifying  the  recollection  of 
the  Vice-President  elect.  The  Legislature  of  Del- 
aware at  the  same  moment  elected  Mr.  Clayton  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  as  he  was  to  take 
his  seat  on  the  fourth  of  March,  his  political  friends 
endeavored  to  postpone  further  discussion,  until  the 
censured  statesman  might  be  there  in  the  flesh  to 
vindicate  himself.  The  postponement  was  riot  ac- 
corded ; and,  on  the  10th  of  January,  Mr.  Seward 
took  the  floor  in  vindication  of  General  Taylor  and 
his  administration.  The  principal  ground  assumed 
by  Mr.  Seward  was  that  the  whole  difficulty  rested 
upon  a confusion  of  political  and  geographical  terms ; 
the  ambiguity  of  the  appellation  “ Central  America,” 
as  used  in  the  treaty,  and  in  common  parlance,  in- 
volving all  the  points  in  controversy.  He  took 
especial  pains  to  point  out  the  several  occasions, 
when  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  agreement  had  been 
presented  to  the  Senate  ; and  to  charge  members 
with  forgetfulness  rather  than  defective  knowledge 
of  the  fact.  The  speech  of  Senator  Seward  was  not 
without  influence.  The  apparent  issue  of  veracity 
between  the  Vice-President  elect  and  the  ex-See- 
retary  was  subsequently  explained  away.  Mr.  Cass, 
however,  persisted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  sub- 
ject, moving  a call  for  the  Nicaragua  Treaty,  which 
Mr.  E.  G.  Squicrs  had  negotiated ; and,  pressing 
the  matter  still  further,  proposed  to  instruct  the 
Committee  upon  Foreign  Relations  to  inquire  what 
steps,  if  any,  were  proper  for  the  Senate  to  take, 
in  reference  to  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  interpreta- 


tion of  the  Treaty  of  1850.  His  motion  has  not 
yet  been  acted  upon. 

This  embarrassing  business,  along  with  the  pro- 
posed tripartite  treaty,  to  which  we  referred  at 
length  in  our  last,  brought  the  whole  subject  of  for- 
eign intervention  in  American  affairs  before  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Cass,  on  the  4th  of  January,  presented 
to  that  body  two  resolutions,  embodying  the  well 
known  “ Monroe  Doctrine.”  A fortnight  after,  that 
gentleman  supported  his  views  by  an  elaborate 
speech  upon  the  broad  topic  of  foreign  colonization 
in  America.  He  showed  the  origin  of  the  principle 
of  exclusion,  and  the  repeated  sanctions  it  had  re- 
ceived from  a succession  of  American  statesmen, 
from  the  days  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  those  of  President 
Polk ; quoted  language  addressed  to  Mr.  Rush  by 
the  famous  Canning,  admitting  the  reasonableness 
of  the  principle ; and  inferred  that  it  had  become 
identified  with  the  whole  policy  of  the  government 
He  then  pointed  to  several  actual  violations  of  the 
rule,  inviting  our  energetic  interposition.  With  re- 
spect to  isthmus  and  overland  routes  to  California, 
he  indicated  obvious  proofs  of  a disposition  on  the 
part  of  France  and  of  England  to  throw  themselves 
across  our  way  to  the  westward.  Passing  to  the 
Cuban  question,  he  turned  back  to  the  resolution* 
of  Congress,  in  1811,  in  relation  to  Spanish  Florida, 
arguing  the  wisdom  of  preventing  the  transfer  of  the 
territory  from  Spain  to  any  other  than  our  own 
hands.  He  announced  his  wish  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  island  ; but  repeated  the  sentiment  which  he 
had  uttered  previously,  that  Cuba  must  become  in- 
dependent of  Spain  by  its  own  act,  before  it  can  bo 
honorably  annexed  to  the  United  States.  In  short, 
Mr.  Cass  endorsed  all  the  views  embraced  in  the 
able  letters  of  Mr.  Everett,  already  analyzed  in  these 
pages,  and  without  endeavoring  to  dictate  our  future 
policy  in  that  specific  case,  urged  with  much  anima- 
tion the  announcement  of  a grand  principle,  that 
should  forbid  future  encroachments  of  European 
interest ; and  especially  all  further  attempts  at  col- 
onization. Mr.  Cass  w as  followed  by  Messrs.  But- 
ler and  Mason,  who  contended  that  the  principle 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Monroe  had  been  designed  for  no 
other  than  momentary  application.  They  cited  Mr. 
Calhoun  to  prove  that  it  was  the  anticipated  inter* 
ference  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  repress  republican- 
ism in  the  Spanish  American  States,  to  which  the 
language  used  by  the  message  of  1823  was  directed; 
and  that  neither  Mr.  Monroe  nor  any  one  of  his  cab- 
inet contemplated  its  existence  as  a permanent  and 
organic  law  of  our  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Soul6  shared 
in  the  debate,  insisting  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  had 
become  a national  axiom  ; and  that  to  ascertain  its 
hold  upon  the  popular  credence,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  move  its  abrogation.  Confining  himself  nar- 
rowly to  the  case  of  Cuba,  Mr.  Soule  coincided  in 
the  view  of  Mr.  Cass,  that  Cuba  can  only  come  to 
us  through  the  independent  act  of  its  population, 
whenever  they  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Spanish  misrule.  In  this  connection,  tbs 
eloquent  Senator  uttered  a touching,  though,  pos- 
sibly, exaggerated  tribute  to  the  victims  of  the  Lopez 
expedition  ; and  for  a moment  the  whole  effort  seemed 
tending  to  favor  the  passive  encouragement  by  this 
government  of  Cuban  endeavors  for  emancipation; 
when,  turning  abruptly  aside,  he  concluded  without 
offering  any  of  the  suggestions  which  had  been  an- 
ticipated, respecting  the  policy  of  the  next  adminis- 
tration. This  dropping  out  of  the  fifth  act  of  Mr. 
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Soule’s  drama,  disappointed  a large  number  of  Cuban 
sympathizers,  who  had  been  taught  to  expect  in  the 
speech,  the  inauguration  of  a new  system  better 
suited  to  their  enterprising  designs.  Mr.  Seward 
succeeded  Mr.  Sould,  summing  up  the  argument, 
and  claiming  the  paternity  of  the  doctrine  in  dispute 
for  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe.  He  pronounced  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  in  the  midst  of  a short 
and  busy  session,  ill-timed  and  injudicious ; yet, 
since  it  had  been  agitated  and  must  be  brought  to  a 
vote,  declared  his  intention  of  recording  an  emphatic 
opinion  against  further  colonization.  At  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Cass  had  reviewed  Mr. 
Seward’s  coiMuct  in  reference  to  the  Taylor  cabinet 
with  considerable  acrimony.  Mr.  Seward,  at  the 
time,  declined  to  reply ; but,  in  the  present  speech, 
he  retorted  with  keen  irony  upon  Mr.  Cass  some 
allusions  which  the  latter  had  incautiously  let  fall 
in  reference  to  British  Tory  opinions  respecting 
Cuba ; and  so  incensed  that  gentleman  as  to  elicit 
a caustic  and  not  perfectly  good-natured  response. 
The  debate  reached  this  point  on  the  27th  of  January, 
and  was  then  temporarily  postponed. 

While  these  brilliant  discussions  in  the  Senate 
attracted  a large  measure  of  attention,  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  addressing  itself  to  business, 
without,  however,  accomplishing  very  startling  re- 
sults. A proposition,  originating  with  a member 
from  California,  to  place  ten  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  President,  in  order  to  meet 
probable  exigencies  in  our  foreign  relations,  re- 
ceived no  favor,  the  House,  by  a decided  vote,  re- 
fusing to  entertain  it.  Bills  to  prevent  frauds  upon 
the  Treasury,  and  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  at  the 
capital  were  passed ; while  another,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a Branch  Mint  in  New  York 
City,  was  rejected.  The  deliberations  of  the  House 
have  otherwise  been  without.spccial  interest. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  15th  of  January. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  its  more  important 
features  and  figures : 

RECEIPTS. 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1852.  $49,728,386 


Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1,  1851 10,911,645 

Total $60,640,031 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1852 $46,007,896 

Leaving  in  the  Treasury,  July  I,  1852 $14,632,163 


Of  the  foregoing  Receipts,  there  were  received 
from  Customs,  $47,339,320,  and  from  Lands  and 
Miscellaneous,  $2,389,000. 

Among  the  Expenditures  were  the  following  pay- 


ments on  account  of  the  Public  Debt : 

Interest,  including  that  on  the  $5,000,000,  of 

Five  per  Cent.  Stock,  issued  to  Texas $4,000,297 

Redemption  of  the  principal  of  Loans 1,961,460 

Redemption  of  outstanding  Treasury  Notes. . 300 

Stock  for  fourth  and  sixth  installments  of  the 

Mexican  Indemnity 287,596 

Debt  of  cities  in  District  Columbia 60,000 

Last  installment  to  Mexiro,  under  Treaty  of 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo 3,180,000 

Awarded  to  American  citizens  under  same 
Treaty 529,980 


For  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1854, 
the  total  receipts  were  estimated  at  $51,200,000.  Add 
estimated  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  July 
next,  and  the  total  means  for  the  year  would  be  $5G- 
203,753.  This  would  leave  an  estimated  unappro- 
priated balance  in  the  Treasury,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1854,  of  $10,388,525. 


The  Public  Debt  had  been  enlarged  by  the  pay- 
ment of  $6,000,000  of  Stock  Certificates,  delivered 
to  Texas  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  September, 
1850 ; and  the  aggregate  registered  Debt  now  is 
$67,560,395.  This  had  been  reduced  up  to  Jan.  1, 
by  $2,428,702. 

The  actual  Debt  was  therefore  $65,131,692,  exclu- 
sive of  the  remaining  $5,000,000  of  Stock  delivera- 
ble to  Texas. 

The  Secretary  recommended  several  measures, 
some  of  which  will  undoubtedly  meet  the  approval 
of  Congress,  while  others  were  simply  reiterations 
of  views,  to  which  the  party  now  uppermost  is  well 
known  to  be  unfriendly.  Upon  the  whole,  the  ex- 
hibit of  national  finances  is  even  more  satisfactory 
than  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  people  had  led 
us  to  anticipate ; and  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  include  a largely  augmented  reduction  of 
the  national  debt. 

The  inability  of  the  President  elect  to  frame  an 
efficient  and  coherent  Cabinet  has,  of  course,  proved 
a pregnant  topic  of  political  gossip.  A more  general 
theme  of  conversation,  however,  has  been  the  pro- 
posal of  a company,  embracing  the  wealthiest  of  New 
York  capitalists,  to  construct  a trans-continental 
railroad  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Incor- 
porated by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  these  gen- 
tlemen have  proposed  to  Congress  to  complete  the 
great  enterprise  within  three  years ; requiring  no 
territorial  cessions  from  the  General  Government, 
beyond  a mere  right  of  way  ; and  no  pecuniary  aid, 
save  a loan  of  the  public  credit  for  thirty  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  work  itself.  The 
total  capital  of  the  enterprise  is  placed  at  a hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  As  presenting  a feasible  plan 
for  achieving  a splendid  undertaking,  imperatively 
required  by  the  national  wants  and  wishes  ; and  as 
relieving  Government  from  participating  in  the 
hazards  involved  in  all  such  schemes,  the  New 
York  proposition  has  met  with  an  eminently  favor- 
able reception,  and  if  so  shaped  in  its  details  as 
to  conciliate  the  several  less  practicable  plans,  which 
ante-dated  it,  will  no  doubt  be  the  one  adopted. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  the  President  addressed 
a message  to  Congress,  in  regard  to  the  removal  of 
the  Seminole  tribe  to  the  Indian  territory.  Presently 
after,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  Indians  had 
resorted  to  arms,  and  were  committing  violent  ex- 
cesses upon  the  white  settlers  of  the  bordering 
district  of  Florida.  It  was  rumored  that  General 
Hopkins,  and  a small  force  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  control  the  savages,  had  been  cruelly 
butchered,  and  that  instant  assistance  was  needed 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  restoration  of 
order  and  safety.  Later  accounts  happily  fail  to  ver- 
ify these  fearful  stories.  It  is  hoped  that  nothing 
worse  has  occurred  than  disturbances  among  the 
Indians  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  promises 
respecting  removal  westw  ard  which  their  chief,  Billy 
Bowlegs,  is  supposed  to  have  made  to  the  President 
during  his  visit  to  the  north.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
action  will  be  taken  at  once  to  rid  the  peninsula  of 
those  prescriptive  pests. 

MEXICO. 

During  the  past  month  the  affairs  of  Mexico  have 
traveled  rapidly  the  easy  descent  from  bad  to  worse, 
from  confusion  to  anarchy.  In  our  last  we  left  them 
in  the  midst  of  daily  pronunciamicntos,  springing  up  in 
the  several  departments  with  the  thrift  of  mushrooms. 
The  plan  of  Jalisco,  or  of  Guadalajara,  as  the  basis 
of  revolution  was  indifferently  called,  was  meeting 
with  general  acceptance.  The  extra  Session  of  Con- 
gress continued  through  December,  authorising  gov- 
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ernment  loans  which  could  not  be  had,  and  directing 
the  levy  of  troops  who  refused  to  serve.  Throughout, 
however,  there  was  no  manifestation  of  real  interest 
in  the  result.  The  condition  of  the  Republic  was  the 
last  thing  towhich.the  deliberations  of  the  Chambers 
seemed  to  be  directed.  Although  rebellion  was  at 
the  gates,  and  revolution  inevitable,  Congress  was 
only  retained  in  session  by  a hope  of  securing  a share 
in  the  profit  of  the  Tehuantepec  job,  which  it  was 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  dispatch  before  adjourn- 
ment. Members  were  variously  interested  in  the 
several  bids.  The  contest  was  accordingly  eager  and 
well  balanced,  and  the  extra  meeting  reached  the 
term  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  a regular  one 
before  the  dispute  show  ed  any  symptoms  of  accom- 
modation ; and  in  the  Annual  Message  of  President 
Arista,  on  the  1st  of  January,  that  functionary  found 
it  needful  to  urge  the  immediate  close  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  a little  remarkable  that  no  expression 
occurs  in  this  document  recognizing  the  existence 
of  an  American  claim  to  the  Isthmus,  or  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  assumed, 
with  respect  to  it,  an  attitude  of  threatened  hostility. 
This  is  not  the  only  indication  in  the  last  Message 
of  General  Arista  that  he  considered  a political 
deluge  at  hand,  and  agreed  with  Congress  in  the 
Epicurean  dogma — dum  vivimus  vivamus.  In  the 
meantime  General  Minon,  commanding  the  handful 
of  troops  who  still  clung  to  the  national  flag  for  want 
of  opportunity  to  desert  it,  pressed  into  Guadalajara, 
carrying  the  war  into  the  fount  and  origin  of  revolt. 
He  was  closely  watched  by  General  Uraga,  the  rev- 
olutionary leadty,  who  wisely  declined  a battle  while 
it  could  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  the  constant  growth 
of  his  own  forces,  and  depletion  of  those  of  Minon, 
promised  to  end  the  war  bloodlessly.  Minon,  how- 
ever, had  a due  sense  of  the  same  fact,  and  therefore 
precipitated  a battle,  was  routed,  and  took  to  flight. 
'The  arms  of  the  revolutionists  thus  proved  as  prev- 
alent as  their  principles.  Tampico  had  already  de- 
clared against  government.  Vera  Cruz,  castle  and 
town,  now  did  so  writh  imposing  unanimity  ; and 
finding  the  limits  of  his  feeble  authority  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  the  State  of  Mexico,  and,  indeed,  to 
the  city  itself,  General  Arista  suddenly  resigned  the 
Presidency,  and  withdrew'.  Congress  at  once  placed 
General  Ccvallos  at  the  head  of  a provisional  gov- 
ernment, but  w ithout  hope  of  making  head  against 
the  revolution  ; and  General  Cevallos  has  called  to 
his  cabinet  General  Blanco,  as  Secretary  of  War ; 
Ladron  de  Guevara  as  Minister  of  Finance ; and 
Signor  Fucntes  as  Secretary  of  Justice.  And  thus 
stands  the  Mexico  of  to-day.  The  return  of  Santa 
Anna  is  hourly  expected  ; and  with  the  ex-dictator’s 
return  wrc  may  look  for  a temporary  cessation  of 
aims  and  agitation. 

We  referred  in  our  last  to  the  disastrous  termina- 
tion of  the  French  expedition  to  Sonora.  The  Mex- 
ican papers  contain  a card  from  M.  Lenoir,  who 
acted  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Count  Raousset- 
Boulbon,  in  which  the  result  is  boldly  ascribed  to  the 
uoltroonery  of  the  Count’s  little  army.  M.  Lenoir 
asserts  that  success  was  within  reach  ; that  notwith- 
standing the  illness  of  the  commander,  there  could 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  so  strengthening  the  posi- 
tion of  the  force  as  to  have  extorted  highly  advan- 
tageous terms  from  the  Mexican  general;  but  that, 
finding  his  volunteers  incorrigible,  he  had  resigned 
the  command,  and  refused  to  surrender  his  arms  to 
the  enemy.  He  speaks  of  the  profound  chagrin  of 
Count  RaousBCt  at  this  denouement ; at  the  same 
time  commending  the  moderation  and  courtesy  of 
General  Blanco. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  month  has  furnished  us  with  little  news  fiom 
the  Southern  Continent.  From  Peru  we  learn  thai 
much  disquietude  is  felt,  in  view  of  probable  hosti- 
lities with  Ecuador,  New  Grenada  and  Bolivia.  As 
yet  no  act  of  hostilities  has  occurred,  but  all  rela- 
tions are  suspended,  and  the  several  parties  are 
arming  for  a contest,  with  immense  industry.  The 
internal  affairs  of  Peru  are  not  satisfactory.  The  op- 
position to  General  Echenique,  the  President,  has 
increased  in  spirit  and  numbers  ; and  *o  repress  it, 
the  dictator  has  resorted  to  severe  measures,  justi- 
fiable perhaps  in  the  critical  state  of  external  rela- 
tions ; but  quite  inconsistent  with  republican  theo- 
ries. The  amicable  arrangement  of  the  Guano  ques- 
tion has  elicited  a highly  complimentary  and  con- 
gratulatory letter  from  the  Foreign  Secretary,  ad- 
dressed to  our  charge  at  Lima.  There  is  no  affec- 
tation, probably,  in  the  joy  of  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment, in  view  of  the  stormy  period  before  it,  at 
having  that  item  of  business  off  its  hands.  Chili  has 
presented  no  more  notable  feature,  than  a threaten- 
ed collision  with  the  American  Government,  aris- 
ing from  the  unjust  incarceration  of  one  Taylor,  an 
American  citizen,  at  Valparaiso.  Applications  for 
his  release  were  made  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Bay- 
lie  Peyton,  our  Minister  to  Santiago,  and  Mr.  Duer, 
consul  at  the  port,  but  received  no  attention.  The 
matter  was  then  referred  to  Washington  ; and  it  is 
understood,  that  instructions  were  sent  to  Mr.  Pey- 
ton to  renew  his  demand,  and  that  he  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  frigate  St.  Lawrence , 
ordered  to  the  station  for  the  purpose.  Rumor 
states  that  the  St.  Lawrence  had  orders  to  fire  into 
the  city  if  the  refusal  were  persisted  in.  The  lat- 
est advices  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  result.  One 
statement  declares  that  Taylor  had  been  dischaiged  ; 
and  another,  of  the  same  date,  denies  it,  and  states 
that  the  arrival  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  anxiously 
expected. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

With  a list  of  the  new  Ministry,  called  into  be- 
ing by  Lord  Aberdeen,  our  last  number  closed.  "No 
sooner  was  the  roll  completed  than  the  Premier  took 
occasion  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Peers,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  the  programme  of  his  coalition  ministry. 
He  declared  that  he  had  been  entirely  unprepared 
for  the  summons  with  w'hich  her  Majesty  had  honor- 
ed him,  but  that  a sense  of  duty  obliged  him  to  com- 
ply with  it.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  previous  ministry.  With  some  warmth,  he  re- 
pelled the  idea  that  that  event  was  the  consequence 
of  any  deliberate  plan  or  conspiracy,  as  Lord  Derby 
had  not  hesitated  to  say.  The  administration  he 
had  formed  had  proved  satisfactory  to  the  Queen, 
and  he  hoped  would  be  equally  so  to  the  countiy. 
As  for  the  general  policy  of  government,  it  was  to 
undergo  no  radical  change.  The  foreign  relations 
would  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  conceding  the  entire  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  each  European  State  ; its  right  to  select 
whatever  form  of  government  suited  it  best ; and  of 
avoiding  all  needless  intervention  in  continental  po- 
litics, as  destructive  to  that  peace  so  essential  to 
every  British  interest.  The  measures  of  defense 
hitherto  demanded  by  a wise  precaution  were  not, 
however,  to  be  discontinued.  The  commercial  sys- 
tem established  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  to  be  per- 
petuated. He  (Lord  Aberdeen)  believed  it  to  be  the 
one  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  classes,  insuring  to  both  a sub- 
stantial prosperity,  derivable  from  no  other  policy. 
Upon  the  mooted  question  of  direct  or  indirect  tax- 
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ation,  he  was  unprepared  to  make  any  engagements, 
preferring  to  leave  it  for  the  present  to  such  friend- 
ly or  unfriendly  conjectures  as  the  differing  antece- 
dents of  the  coalition  might  suggest.  The  subject 
of  National  Education  was  represented  as  one  to 
which  the  earliest  attention  of  government  would 
be  directed.  No  pledge  was  given,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Established  Church  with  the  system 
should  be  w hat  Lord  Derby  had  undertaken  to  make 
it — entirely  unconditional.  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the 
contrary  proposed  to  restrain  it  within  limits  com- 
patible with  perfect  religious  freedom,  prejudicing 
the  convictions  of  no  dissenting  sect.  With  re- 
spect to  the  law  reforms,  commenced  by  his  prede- 
cessors, they  w ere  to  be  prosecuted  w ith  all  energy. 
In  round  terms,  the  Premier  pronounced  his  admin- 
istration to  lie  liberal-conservative.  He  believed 
no  government  w as  possible  in  England,  unless  Con- 
servative ; and  equally  believed  that  none  was  pos- 
sible that  was  not  Liberal.  The  character  of  those 
w ho  composed  it  was  an  assurance  of  this  duplicate 
trait.  He,  Lord  Aberdeen,  would  certainly  never 
have  coalesced  w ith  Lord  John  Russell,  had  he  not 
regarded  him  jus  a Conservative  ; and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell would  have  declined  place  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  had  he  not  believed  Lord  Aberdeen  to  be 
Lilteral.  The  phrases  were  partisan  ones  ; and  the 
new  government  was  to  be  both  Conservative  and 
Liltcral.  Referring  to  lamentations  of  Lord  Derby, 
over  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  day,  Lord 
Aberdeen  declared  that  he  perceived  no  such  tend- 
encies ; and  that  he  believed  the  Constitution  of 
England  had  never  been  more  secure  in  the  affec- 
tions, the  prosperity,  the  enlightenment  of  the  peo- 
ple than  at  the  present  time.  And  the  fact  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  action  of  free-trade 
legislation.  In  conclusion,  the  Premier,  moved  that 
the  House  adjourn  to  the  10th  day  of  February. 

Writs  were,  of  course,  issued  at  once  for  such 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  w ere  vacated  by 
official  appointments.  The  addresses  of  the  sever- 
al ministerial  candidates  to  their  constituents  were 
re<d  with  much  eagerness,  as  affording  a more  sat- 
isfactory insight  into  the  character  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment. That  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  electors 
of  London  may  be  regarded  as  a type  of  the  rest. 
Lord  John  said  he  had  little  to  add  to  the  declara- 
tions contained  in  his  addresses  of  May  22,  1852. 
He  announced  his  firm  adherence  to  the  several  pro- 
fessions then  made  in  favor  of  free-trade,  of  reform 
in  the  legal  methods  of  transferring  land,  and  in  the 
alteration  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  Cus- 
toms’ department,  and  in  the  removal  of  all  remain- 
ing burdens  upon  the  shipping  interest.  To  the  en- 
largement of  the  elective  franchise,  which  he  then 
advocated,  he  was  still  devoted.  He  assured  his 
constituents  that  the  Ministry  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen was  pledged  to  apply  itself  seriously  to  the 
task  of  parliamentary  reform  ; — and,  closing,  he 
avowed  his  belief  that  by  joining  the  administration 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  he  should  best  promote  the  cause 
to  which  his  political  life  had  been  devoted — that 
of  rational  and  enlightened  progress.  It  was  to  pro- 
gress that  all  their  efforts  were  to  be  directed.  He 
looked  to  the  extension  of  education,  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  of  commercial  freedom,  and  of  po- 
litical rights  as  the  true  means  of  preserving  those 
institutions  under  which  the  people  of  England  had 
enjoyed  so  much  happiness.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  Lord  John’s  manifesto  harmonized  perfectly 
with  Lord  Aberdeen’s,  as  far  as  the  latter  went; 
but  going  farther,  it  gives,  as  a leading  condition  of 
his  adhesion  to  the  administration,  a oledee  that  a 


measure,  the  same  or  similar  to  the  one  upon  whidk 
he  left  office  only  a year  ago,  should  be  adopted  and 
supported  by  the  anxious  efforts  of  Government- 
How'  far  this  announcement  suited  the  views  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Certainly 
Lord  John  has  since  given  out  that  he  is  only  the 
occupant  ad  interim  of  the  Foreign  Office,  holding 
that  post  in  trust  for  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  is 
to  assume  it  directly. 

The  elections  have  generally  resulted  in  favor  of 
the  former  incumbents.  At  Oxford  the  contest  has 
been  sharper  than  elsewhere.  Mr.  Gladstone,  ths 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  the  growing  liber- 
ality of  his  views  upon  religious  and  educational 
questions,  and  by  joining  the  mosaic  Ministry  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  has  exposed  himself  to  the  censure 
of  those  ultra-Churchmen  who  people  the  cloisters 
of  that  Tory  sanctuary.  A strong  effort  was  ac- 
cordingly made  to  defeat  him,  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval, 
grandson  of  the  once  famous  minister,  appearing  the 
High-Church  candidate  in  opposition.  It  w as  thought 
that  Mr.  Perceval’s  election  would  not  only  serve  as 
a direct  personal  rebuke  to  the  lapsed  representa- 
tive, but  deprive  ministers  of  the  prestige  which  ths 
support  of  the  University  might  be  supi>osed  to  givs 
them.  When  the  latest  advices  we  have  received  left 
England,  the  polling  was  proceeding  with  unflagging 
efforts  of  both  parties  to  succeed,  Mr.  Gladstone 
leading  his  antagonist  by  some  125  votes. 

A prominent  topic  of  every-day  and  editorial  dis- 
cussion in  England  has  been  a round  of  entertain- 
ments given  to  the  American  Minister  in  Lancashire. 
On  the  4th  of  January  the  first  of  the  series  cams 
off  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  the  hosts  of  ths 
evening  being  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Eyre  Evans,  Esq.,  supported  by 
the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Sefton,  Col.  de  Rinzy,  and 
William  Browrn,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  speeches  were  in 
the  usual  complimentary  vein.  The  chairman  was 
not  parsimonious  of  agreeable  things ; and  when  the 
health  of  the  guest  had  been  drunk,  Mr.  IngeraoU 
responded  in  a speech  of  great  length  and  ability. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  this  effort,  nor  com- 
ment upon  the  new  character  which  the  Envoy  ap- 
peared willing  to  give  to  the  relations  between 
America  and  England.  Doubtless  Mr.  Ingersoli 
would  sincerely  regret  to  have  his  post-prandial  or- 
atory gauged  by  the  measure  of  a rigid  diplomats 
interpretation;  and  certainly  no  error  could  be  more 
absurd  than  for  a British  audience  to  receive  ex- 
pressions of  the  sort  as  the  deliberate  sentiment  of 
our  people.  Mr.  Ingersoli  was  followed  by  ex-Pre- 
mier  Derby  ; who  did  not  fail  to  applaud  some  re- 
marks of  the  Envoy,  approbatory  of  the  House  of 
Peers  as  an  invaluable  branch  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. The  occasion  seemed  to  have  been  en- 
joyed vastly  by  all  parties.  The  satisfaction  of  the 
dinner-givers  arose  from  causes  doubtless  far  from 
flattering  to  the  political  party  in  this  country  to 
which  Mr.  Ingersoli  is  attached : the  success  of  Gen- 
eral Pierce  in  the  November  election  being  naturally 
construed  into  a permanent  overthrow  of  the  dogma 
of  protection,  and  therefore  exciting  the  liveliest 
feelings  of  fraternity  among  English  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  Mr.  Ingersoli  understood  this  very 
well,  and  deserves  credit  for  avoiding  the  subject 
of  commercial  reciprocity  as  adroitly  as  he  did 
Three  days  after,  a similar  festival  took  place  a; 
Manchester.  The  speakers  were  Mr.  IngeraoU,  Mr 
John  Bright,  and  several  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  manufacturing  interest ; and  once  more 
an  opportunity  of  exchanging  prodigal  assurances  of 
international  good-feeling  w*»*  afforded.  Birming 
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bam,  not  to  be  left  behind  by  its  cotton-receiving 
end  cotton-spinning  rivals,  was  the  next  to  ffite  the 
American  Minister;  and  notwithstanding  we  are  not 
at  this  moment  in  receipt  of  the  proceedings  in  that 
«*y.  we  may  suppose  that  very  little  was  either  eat- 
eri,  drank,  or  uttered  there  of  which  there  had  not 
been  satiety  upon  the  previous  occasions. 

FRANCE. 

French  politics  are  used  to  deal  so  largely  in  in- 
cidents of  great  dramatic  effect,  that  the  quietude  of 
the  past  month  appears  by  contrast  the  extreme  of 
dullness.  The  probabilities  of  a general  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  Empire  have  formed  the  staple  of  in- 
terest. Especially,  whether  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Russians  would  promptly  open  his  arms  to  the  new 
comer,  was  a question  of  vast  moment ; and  when  it 
was  understood  that  M.  Kisseleff,  the  Muscovite 
ambassador,  was  about  to  offer  his  credentials  it  be- 
came important  to  ascertain  the  form  and  substance 
of  the  imperial  letter.  Fortunately  for  Parisian  cu- 
riosity, M.  Kisseleff  was  instructed  to  forewarn  the 
Foreign  Office  of  certain  material  points.  A few 
days  before  his  audience  at  the  Tuileries,  he  had  an 
interview  with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  in  which  he 
announced  that  the  terms  *•  Sire”  and  “ Majesty” 
employed  in  his  credentials,  were  only  to  be  con- 
atrued  in  that  limited  and  Pickwickian  sense  in 
which  they  had  been  addressed  to  Louis  Philippe. 
The  French  minister  was  indignant;  all  the  more 
so  because  the  address  of  the  documents  w as  not 
in  the  usual  formula  between  Sovereigns — Mon 
Frtre — but  in  that  more  distant  and  ceremonious 
style,  Mon  Ami.  So  well  assured  was  the  Russian 
Envoy  that  his  papers  would  be  rejected  that,  agree- 
able to  his  instructions,  all  his  preparations  for  leav- 
ing Paris  were  complete  on  the  morning  of  his  pro- 
posed audience.  The  minister  had  publicly  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  be  received.  A night’s  re- 
flection and  consultation,  however,  corrected  the 
temper  of  the  imperial  cabinet ; and  the  Russian  En- 
voy was  admitted  to  his  audience,  without  further 
remark.  Nothing  however  could  have  been  more 
offensive  to  the  Emperor,  than  an  assurance  care- 
fully conveyed  to  him  by  the  Czar,  that  it  was  the 
determination  of  the  great  powers  to  maintain  the 
territorial  limits,  established  by  the  convention  of 
1815,  in  all  their  integrity.  All  the  European  gov- 
ernments have  now'  sanctioned  the  French  Empire  ; 
and  apparently  nothing  is  left  for  its  ruler  but  to  de- 
vote his  days  and  nights  to  fabricating  a programme 
ef  the  approaching  coronation,  which  shall  eclipse 
all  predecessors  in  splendor.  And  yet  one  shadow 
rests  on  the  picture.  Capitalists  and  politicians 
squally  appreciate  its  meaning.  The  Bourse  doubts 
the  stability  of  the  new  regime.  The  rentes  and 
other  securities  persist  in  a steady  decline.  None 
of  the  ordinary  resorts  of  government  for  bolstering 
sp  its  credit  have  had  the  least  influence.  The 
alarm  of  the  Tuileries  is  not  concealed.  The  Mon- 
kettr  complains  bitterly,  attributing  the  fact  to  undue 
and  unfortunate  speculation  indulged  in  by  a prom- 
inent member  of  government,  whose  operations,  it 
is  stated,  are  to  be  investigated  forthwith.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  some  cause,  which  has  not  yet 
tally  developed  itself,  is  at  work,  producing  highly 
miachiovous  effects.  The  solution  is  necessarily 
postponed  to  a future  leaf  of  our  Record. 

The  contemplated  marriage  of  the  Emperor  with 
the  Spanish  Countess  de  Tcba  is  the  uppermost 
topic  of  world-talk,  as  we  close  this  chapter.  The 
suddenness  of  the  engagement,  and  the  abandon- 
ment! implied  by  it  of  all  politico-matrimonial  ar- 
rangements, lend  the  fact  vastly  greater  importance 


than  it  would  otherwise  deserve.  The  lady  is  of 
Irish  extraction,  her  family  having  intermarried  with 
the  noble  Spanish  house  of  Palafox.  Wealthy,  of  rare 
personal  beauty,  and  brilliant  social  charms,  she  has 
been  the  eentre  of  Parisian  fashion  during  the  win- 
ter; especially  attracting,  perhaps  by  design,  the 
attentions  of  the  new'  monarch.  His  proposals  to 
her  were  made  and  accepted  on  the  16th  of  January ; 
on  the  following  day  the  fact  w'as  announced  pub- 
licly : and  the  immediate  consequence  was  the  res- 
ignation of  the  ministers,  and  a still  gloomier  aspect 
of  things  at  the  Bourse.  The  resignations  were, 
however,  declined.  The  civil  rites  of  marriage  are 
presumed  to  have  had  place  at  once.  The  religious 
ceremonies  were  to  be  solemnized  on  the  29th  of 
January. 

TURKEY. 

A new  and  highly  interesting  question  in  Oriental 
politics  has  transpired  w'ithin  the  month.  Monte- 
negro, one  of  those  several  Turkish  provinces  which 
border  on  Christendom,  partaking  of  the  religion  of 
the  latter  while  borrowing  the  political  institutions 
of  Islam,  is  in  a state  of  insurrection.  Annexed  to 
the  Turkish  Empire  by  conquest  a hundred  and 
tw  enty  years  ago,  the  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  Porte 
is  now  for  the  first  time  called  in  question,  although 
occasional  turbulence  has  required  the  intervention 
of  an  Ottoman  army.  At  different  periods  and  in  the 
most  solemn  and  emphatic  ways,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Montenegrins  have 
confessed  the  fealty  of  the  province  to  the  Sultan. 
It  is  only  quite  recently  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  any  thought  of  disowning  the  Turkish  authority. 
The  happiest  opportunities  to  do  so,  when  that  au- 
thority was  prostrate,  and  the  course  of  revolution 
would  have  been  unimpeded,  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  improvement.  The  Montenegrins  num- 
ber some  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  souls,  a number 
for  war  purposes,  vastly  enlarged  by  the  coalition  of 
divers  neighboring  tribes.  A movement  among  these 
is  therefore  formidable  to  the  divan  ; and  a series  of 
events  in  the  province  during  the  past  year,  has  at 
last  induced  the  Porte  to  quarter  vast  bodies  of 
troops  on  the  frontiers.  The  Prince-Bishop,  Peter 
Petrowitch,  died  about  a year  ago,  and  agreeably  to 
custom,  his  nephew,  David  Petrowitch,  succeeded 
him.  He  immediately  set  out  on  a visit  to  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  duly  congratulated 
on  his  accession ; and  at  the  latter  capital  received 
his  episcopal  investiture  from  the  Czar.  His  return 
home  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  several  new 
ideas  into  the  management  of  public  affairs.  A strict 
alliance  was  formed  with  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
courts.  Numbers  of  young  Montenegrins  were  dis- 
patched to  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  to  be  educated 
and  civilized.  And  pursuing  his  plans  yet  further, 
the  Bishop  has  thrown  off  the  Ottoman  yoke ; de- 
clared his  independence,  and,  as  David  1.,  bids  the 
neighboring  chieftains  send  their  tithes  and  tributes 
to  his  little  treasury  rather  than  all  the  way  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  Sultan  does  not  regard  these  pro- 
ceedings with  complacency.  His  troops  have  poured 
into  the  country,  and  several  sharp  conflicts  have 
taken  place.  Of  course,  with  such  vast  dispropor- 
tion as  exists  between  the  parties  to  the  contest, 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  Bishop,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  it  becomes  a sub- 
ject of  curious  conjecture,  whether  Russia  will  or 
will  not  interpose,  or  whether  the  interposition  of 
Austria  will  be  permitted.  There  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  whole  demonstration  has  been 
prompted  by  the  secret  agents  of  the  Czar,  for  ob- 
jects which  time  will  speedily  disclose. 
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THE  Latest  Ruse  of  Modern  Infidelity, 
is  the  most  significant  name  we  con  give  to  a 
movement  which,  for  tactical  skill  in  its  managers, 
and  timely  adaptedness  to  some  of  the  superfici- 
alities of  our  age,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  that  ever  originated  in  the  camp  of  un- 
belief. To  every  well-balanced  and  well-informed 
mind  its  bare  exposure  is  its  refutation,  and  yet  with 
many  its  very  impudence  is  its  strength,  while  its 
bold  assumption  of  victory  is  the  very  thing  which 
gives  it  an  apparent  triumph,  and  sometimes  a real 
success.  It  can  no  longer  be  called  the  latest  form 
of  infidelity , as  it  was  not  long  since  styled  by  a 
learned  theologian,  himself  of  the  most  liberal  school 
of  Christianity ; for  since  that  day  it  has  ceased  to 
have  form  altogether.  It  has  retired  even  beyond 
the  region  of  negations.  It  presents  no  more  any 
thing  tangible,  any  thing  visible,  any  thing  that  can 
be  reduced  to  logical  statement  or  definition.  It 
would  have  astonished  the  old  infidels  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Hume,  and  Voltaire,  and  Paine, 
would  not  have  known  what  to  make  of  it ; though, 
doubtless,  a kindred  instinct  would  have  suffered 
them  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  spirit.  It  has  no 
dogmas , no  first  or  last  truths,  no  premises,  no  con- 
clusions. But  it  has  abundance  of  names  as  shad- 
owy as  itself.  It  calls  itself,  “ the  new  phase  of 
faith” — it  is  the  “ breadth  and  scope  of  modern 
thought” — it  is  the  44  religion  of  the  intuitions”  as 
distinguished  from  the  dogmas  of  the  44  logical  un- 
derstanding”— it  is  the  “old  creed,”  if  any  would 
prefer  to  call  it  so,  but  44  lifted  into  higher  forms  of 
thought” — it  is  the  “spirit  in  distinction  from  the 
letter” — it  is  the  new  translation  of  the  gospel  from 
the  44  historical”  into  the  “ ideal” — it  is  Christianity 
come  of  age , and  having  outgrown  those  mythical  and 
miraculous  swathing  bands  that  were  indispensable 
to  its  Jewish  infancy — it  is  the  eclectic  synthesis 
of  all  creeds,  the  “ harmony  of  all  opposing  polari- 
ties,” &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

For  the  general  mind,  however,  the  chief  weapon 
is  the  ad  captandum  assumption  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  modern  skepticism  far  more  profound 
than  any  thing  the  world  has  ever  seen,  or  known, 
or  tliought  before.  It  is  a new  and  terrible  enemy 
coming  up  from  the  “ vasty  deep”  of  the  future, 
and  already  occupying,  to  some  extent,  the  field  of 
tiie  present.  An  antagonist  as  strange  as  the  beast 
of  the  prophet’s  vision,  and  “ speaking  great  things,” 
js  entering  the  lists,  and  “ Biblical  Christianity”  is 
warned,  in  all  friendship,  that  she  must  furnish  her- 
self with  new  armor,  and  cast  about  for  new  de- 
fenses, since  now  the  old  will  avail  her  naught. 

But  who  is  this  “ Black  Knight,”  if  we  may  borrow 
another  metaphor,  so  proudly  entering  the  field  with 
visor  closed,  and  lance  in  rest,  and  bearing  these 
• names  of  mystery”  upon  his  shield?  Is  it  the  Old 
Infidelity  ? 

New-horsed,  new-helmed,  new-fklchloned  for  the  fight? 

Oh,  no— Infidelity,  once  so  culled,  is  vulgar,  ribald, 
coarse,  and  blasphemous.  It  had  its  narrow  dog- 
mas as  well  as  the  narrow  creeds  which  it  as- 
. r.Jed.  It  was  unphilosophical — unspu  c.ual.  It  had 
no  subjective  *4  insight.”  It  was  all  **  outward,” 
like  the  Christianity  it  rejected.  Jt  belonged  to 
the  soulless  and  faith-lacking  eighteenth  century. 
That  44  old  infidelity”  is  dead  and  gone,  like  giants 


Pope  and  Pagan.  It  was  a poor,  caviling,  word-dis- 
puting unbelief,  as  ignoble  as  the  common  faith  itself. 

But  what  then  is  this  new  faith,  or  this  new-be- 
believing  skepticism  that  so  transcends  all  creeds, 
all  forms,  all  dogmas,  all  miracles,  all  historical 
facts,  all  objective  statement,  all  outward  literality  ? 
Define  to  us  its  lineaments — give  us,  at  least,  its 
position  in  the  field.  How  unreasonable  the  re- 
quest, they  would  reply.  The  very  making  of  such 
a demand  betrays  the  inveterate  influence  of  the  old 
dogmas.  It  is  the  low  appeal  to  the  mere  “ logics! 
understanding.”  Who  can  give  the  infinite  in  the 
forms  of  the  finite  ? Who  would  attempt  to  confine 
within  any  dogmatic  inclosure  the  limitless  intui- 
tions of  the  44  spiritual  insight  ?” 

It  would  be  churchly,  too,  and  use  a churchly  lan- 
guage. Coleridge  has  made  the  thing  respectable, 
and  some  of  the  latest  vagaries  of  Germanism  seem 
settling  in  the  same  direction.  Its  cloud-built  Nepk - 
elokokkyngia — if  we  may  resort  to  that  Aristophanic 
mint  so  rich  in  names  for  all  similar  idealisms — it 
would  sty  le  the 44  Church  of  the  F uture,”  the  “ Church 
of  the  Humanity,”  the 44  Church  of  the  New  Develop- 
ment.” With  gracious  condescension  it  admits  that 
the  Church  is  an  44  immense  reality.”  It  “accepts 
the  Church,”  it  tells  us ; it  “ adopts  the  Church  ;** 
it  most  benignly  takes  under  its  care  a word  and  an 
idea  which  has  been  so  wretchedly  misunderstood  by 
almost  all  in  every  age  who  have  borne  the  Christian 
name. 

It  would  adopt,  too,  with  equal  graciousness,  the 
most  sacred  language  of  the  Scriptures,  and  employ 
it  with  as  much  familiarity  as  though  it  had  been  its 
first-formed,  first-lisped  vernacular  tongue.  It  has 
its  baptism,  its  regeneration,  its  incarnation,  its  re- 
demption, its  44  at-ojte-ment,”  and  even  its  “justifica- 
tion by  faith.”  A late  and  much-lauded  writer  of 
the  school  44  accepts”  this  doctrine  too.  It  was 
thought  to  have  something  about  it  so  peculiarly 
uncompromising  as  to  render  impossible  all  attempts 
to  find  an  easy  and  harmonious  place  for  it  in  the 
new  gospel.  But  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  all 
that  need  be  done,  is  to  pull  off  the  deforming  dis- 
guises in  which  the  ignorance  of  Paul  had  wrapped 
the  dogma,  and  then  it  stands  forth  at  the  very  sum 
mit  of  philosophy.  It  is  the  faith  by  which  the  indi- 
vidual “comes  into  unity  with  the  universe.”  This 
is  a meaning,  to  be  sure,  of  which  apostles  never 
dreamed.  It  is  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of 
the  usual  laws  of  interpretation,  whether  employed 
by  the  learned  or  the  unlearned,  as  the  Jew  ish  Caba- 
la, or  Swedenborg’s  Dictionary  of  Correspondences 
But,  then,  this  only  adds  to  its  value  ; it  makes  it  so 
much  more  transcendental  an  affair  than  that  vulgar 
dogma  which  has  so  long  usurped  the  name. 

Here,  then,  is  the  secret  of  success.  It  is  the 
continual  assumption  of  this  unknown  approaching 
power  ever  threatening,  yet  never  really  grappling 
with  the  antagonist  it  professes  to  despise.  It  is  the 
continual  putting  forth  that  there  is  something  in  this 
age  of  ours,  its  opinions,  its  science,  its  peculiar  posi 
tion,  far  more  formidable  than  any  thing  the  Church 
or  Christianity  has  ever  before  encountered.  This 
has  a most  powerful  effect  on  certain  minds,  its 
constant  reiteration  gives  it  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing no  longer  to  be  called  in  question.  The  im- 
mense pains  that  are  taken  to  spread  it,  m every 
form,  on  the  wings  of  our  most  widely-circulated 
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periodical  literature,  are  producing  an  impression 
which  is  due  neither  to  its  argument,  nor  to  its  orig- 
inality. Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  young. 
They  certainly  would  not  be  behind  the  age  ; and 
when  they  are  met  by  this  artifice  in  so  many  of  its 
ad  captandum  forms — when  they  can  hardly  take 
ip  a newspaper  of  a certain  class,  or  a book  of  the 
more  popular  literature,  or  read  the  report  of  a lec- 
.ure  without  having  forced  upon  them  some  remark 
*>n  “ obsolete  opinions, ”or  a “ fossil  faith,”  or  “ minds 
in  the  rear  of  the  modem  intelligence,”  or  some  eu- 
logy on  this  44  breadth  and  scope  of  modem  thought,” 
— when,  go  where  they  will,  there  is  this  incessant 
and  systematic  puffing  by  which  the  men  of  the 
school  are  ever  keeping  one  another  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  especially  when  they  find  some  of  the  pro- 
fessed friends  of  older  truth  apparently  awed  by 
these  impudent  assumptions,  and  disposed  to  talk  of 
concessions  and  modifications,  and  thereby  adopt  the 
same  style,  and  even  give  currency  to  the  same  de- 
testable cant — in  such  circumstances,  we  say,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  current  of  the  young  thought  of 
the  age  should  take  a direction  which  must  terminate 
in  a wreck  of  all  true  faith  in  any  Biblical  or  object- 
ive revelation. 

Another  part  of  the  game  consists  in  that  affected 
longing  to  believe,  which  is  so  taking  with  our  young 
sentimentalists — the  representation,  they  would  call 
it,  of  a spirit,  a noble  spirit,  “ yearning”  for  faith, 
yet  distressed  by  those  cruel  “old  dogmas,”  which 
its  “higher  intelligence”  can  not  “accept.”  There 
is  the  struggle  of  the  “ transition  period,”  the  ele- 
vating, though  painful,  skepticism  that  vulgar  be- 
lievers can  not  feel,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  grief  and  the  glory  of  its  possessors.  Oh,  could 
we  but  believe  ! say  some  o them — could  we  but 
rest  in  that  simple  faith  in  wi  jeh  our  fathers  trust- 
ed, and  which  is  the  consolation  of  common  souls  ! 
But  alas!  alas!  our  “higher  intelligence”  is  our 
severe  misfortune  ! The  food  that  once  gave  nour- 
ishment to  an  Augustine,  an  Anselm,  a Baxter,  a 
Butler,  an  Edwards,  and  a Wesley,  fails  to  satisfy  the 
“ higher  longings”  of  our  famishing  spirits  ! All  this 
has  a mighty  charm  for  many  souls.  It  presents  a 
man,  especially  a young  man,  in  such  a very  inter- 
esting position.  It  combines  so  many  elements  of 
egotistical  vanity,  of  pseudo-spiritualism,  of  a false, 
inflating  humility  as  far  as  possible  from  that  repent- 
ance which  “ brings  down  every  high  thought  and 
every  vain  imagination  in  subjection  to  the  cross.” 
No  wonder  it  takes  with  the  young,  or,  when  adroit- 
ly managed,  has  a success  which  the  soundest  rea- 
soning often  fails  to  command. 

Especially  is  this  ruse  played  off  with  most  ap- 
pearance of  triumph,  when  an  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented in  a notice  or  review'  of  some  work  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  whole  of  this  de- 
partment is  sometimes  ignored  with  one  sweep  of 
the  pen.  We  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  such 
books.  The  treatises  of  Paley,  and  Lardner,  and 
Chalmers,  were  very  well  in  their  day.  They  were 
quite  respectable  productions,  well  adapted,  per- 
haps, to  meet  the  objections  of  the  vulgar  infidels  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ; but  similar  treatises  now 
do  not,  and  can  not,  as  a matter  of  course,  at  all 
come  up  to  the  “ new  phase  of  faith,”  neither  are 
they  at  all  calculated  to  meet  that  new  and  terrible 
phase  of  infidelity  whose  coming  on  is  betokened  by 
so  many  signs  and  forecast  shadows  of  the  remark- 
aide  age  in  which  we  live.  * No,  no:  the  old  line  of 
iefense  is  no  longer  tenable.’  The  day  is  past  for 
my  longer  maintaining  the  dogma  of  special  Bibli- 
cal Revelation.'  “ We  say  it  in  sorrow,”  exclaims 


a writer  in  the  July  number  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  “ the  received  theory  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity  can  no  more  be  restored .”  Let  the 
reader  mark  the  word  we  have  italicised.  It  con- 
tains a dispensation  of  all  argument,  and,  for  the 
shallow  admirer  of  the  school,  this  contemptible 
trick  of  rhetoric  often  stands  in  the  place  of  all 
logical  proof.  44 We  had  hoped”  continues  this  sor- 
rowing apologist,  44  that  our  modern  defender  whs 
about  to  take  up  the  problem  of  Christianity  with  a 
real  appreciation  of  its  altered  conditions.”  Bui, 
alas — we  paraphrase  instead  of  quoting  farther — it 
is  only  the  old  story,  to  which  this  enlightened  age, 
w'ith  all  its  immense  discoveries  in  science  and 
philology',  can  never  listen.  It  is  the  old  argument 
about  miracles  and  the  supernatural.  But  miracles, 
or  rather  the  mythical  legends  so  called,  were  for 
the  infancy  of  faith.  Historical  facts,  too,  if  facts 
they  were,  were  merely  its  sw'athing  bands.  Both 
must  be  cast  off  if  we  would  walk  forth  into  that 
spiritual  freedom  which  makes  the  actual  of  no  val- 
ue in  comparison  with  the  ideal;  or  they  must  be 
“ translated  into  that  higher  form  of  belief”  which 
recognizes  the  divine  in  nature  and  humanity  alone. 

And  so  on  through  review's,  essays,  lectures,  nov- 
els, poetry,  newspapers,  paragraphs,  in  every  form 
through  which  the  most  intolerable  sameness  of 
ideas  can  be  combined  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
expression.  It  is  the  same  everlasting  round  of 
vaunting  assertion  with  the  most  sparing  amount  of 
proof,  the  same  assumption  of  a learning  which  can 
all  be  traced  to  the  latest  German  Encyclopedia  or 
Convcrsations-Lcxicon,  the  same  complaint  of  a 
waning  faith,  the  same  ill-concealed  hatred  of  the 
Old  Christianity,  or  what  they  call  a 44  book  revela- 
tion,” the  same  impudent  insinuations  that  it  has 
fallen  behind  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  that 
every  man  who  regards  his  intellectual  credit  must 
disguise  his  reception  of  such  a creed  by  the  moot 
essential  and  important  modifications. 

All  this,  we  repeat,  is  very  taking  ; but  there  have 
been  times — to  their  disparagement  shall  wc  say  it, 
or  their  credit? — when  its  effect  would  have  been 
just  nothing  at  all.  There  have  been  ages  which, 
although  far  behind  us  in  objective  science,  would 
have,  at  least,  held  those  who  wrote  for  them  to  the 
necessity  of  having  distinct  ideas  expressed  in  clear 
language,  fortified  by  coherent,  logical,  and  proba- 
ble proof.  There  have  been  ages,  unscientific,  yet 
of  intellectual  force  and  intellectual  honesty — prono 
to  believe  in  the  marvelous,  yet  intolerant  of  non- 
sense— ages  in  which  the  writers  of  the  transcend- 
ental phase  of  faith  would  have  obtained  no  hearing 
from  any  class,  because  there  was  not  enough  of 
false  learning  in  the  masses  to  make  them  pleased 
with  what  they  did  not  understand,  and  yet  enough 
of  true  learning  and  logical  training  in  the  better 
educated  to  enable  them  to  have  discovered  at  once 
the  inanity  of  its  pretensions.  The  Schoolmen 
w'ould  have  dispersed  it  with  one  chapter  of  analy- 
sis and  definition ; the  Reformers  would  have  laugh- 
ed it  to  scorn  for  its  utter  want  of  all  logical  as  well 
as  moral  power;  the  contemned  Eighteenth  Century 
would  have  annihilated  it  with  one  blow  from  the 
hammer  of  its  plain,  common  sense,  “ logical  under- 
standing.” Could  such  a scene  be  realized,  it  would 
indeed,  be  glorious  sport  to  see  how  the  giants, 
Horsley,  or  Warburton,  or  Butler,  would  have  dealt 
with  this  kind  of  thing.  Could  we  fancy,  for  exam- 
ple, the  immortal  author  of  the  Analogy  engaged 
with  some  of  the  discourses  of  Mr.  Parker,  or  Mr. 
Francis  Newman,  or  with  some  of  the  effusions  of 
the  numerous  newspaper  correspondent!  and  imita- 
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tors  of  the  Westminster  reviewers  in  our  own  coun- 
try, with  what  astonishment  would  he,  at  first,  eye 
his  strange  antagonist.  How  puzzled  would  be  this 
well-trained,  truthful  intellect,  so  superior  to  all 
the  petty  arts  of  style  and  tricks  of  mannerism — 
how  puzzled  would  he  be  in  determining  the  best 
way  of  taking  hold  of  what  seemed  to  present  no 
tangible  mode  of  logical  assault,  or  whether  it  was 
really  worth  the  putting  forth  an  effort  for  its  refuta- 
tion. But  how  long,  think  you,  would  the  conflict 
be  when  one  severely  disciplined  to  rigid  thinking 
tike  Butler,  or  Usher,  or  our  own  Edwrards,  should 
once  really  get  his  tight  grasp  upon  such  an  antag- 
onist, and  after  crushing  out  of  his  44  ideals”  his 

intuitions,”  his  44  new  phases  of  faith,”  all  the 
meaning  that  could  possibly  be  obtained  from  them, 
should  lay  himself  out  in  earnest  to  refute  whatever 
residuum  of  argument  they  might  seem  to  possess. 

It  is  often  made  a complaint  by  writers  of  this 
school — and  it  is  a prominent  part  of  the  general 
ruse — that  they  are  not  understood,  not  appreciated; 
the  old  mind  of  the  age  fails  in  coming  fairly  up  to 
their  “ stand-point.”  And  this,  too,  is  very  taking. 
It  may  provoke  a smile  from  those  who  do  under- 
stand their  nonsense  better  than  they  do  them- 
selves, and  know  full  well  the  very  ground,  or  want 
of  ground,  they  appear  to  occupy ; but  with  many, 
and  especially  the  young,  it  has  all  the  effect  which 
the  obscure  adds  to  the  sublime,  and  the  cant  of 
mysticism  imparts  to  the  conception  of  vast  pro- 
fundity. It  is  only  the  love  of  the  marvelous  of  for- 
mer days  now  turned  into  a different  channel.  It 
gives  an  immense  idea  of  what  is  coming,  when 
even  the  forerunning  heralds  of  its  advent  find  it  so 
difficult  to  make  intelligible  their  44  mission”  to  the 
world.  It  is  in  this  way  our  youth  are  led  to  believe 
that  there  is  somewhere  in  the  Cimmerian  cave  of 
German  philosophy,  perhaps,  a vast  store  of  mate- 
rials for  blowing  up  the  old  faith.  They  love  to  be 
told  of  something  very  profound  that  is  going  to  pro- 
duce some  very  profound  result,  because  it  argues 
great  profoundness  on  their  part  to  believe  and  ac- 
knowledge it. 

And  yet  it  may  be  safely,  as  well  as  boldly,  af- 
firmed, that  there  is  nothing  in  Strauss,  or  the  pro- 
foundest  German  of  them  all,  that  has  not  been  ad- 
vanced for  substance , and  we  might  say  in  form  too, 
by  the  old  English  deists,  who  called  themselves 
deists  and  infidels  without  any  disguise.  This  may 
eeem  a strange  assertion  to  some,  and  even  were  it 
a mere  assertion,  it  would  be  a sufficient  answer  to 
that  w'hich  can  justly  claim  for  itself  no  higher 
character.  We  make  it,  however,  very  deliberately. 
We  put  it  forth  with  the  full  belief  that  it  can 
be  sustained,  and  with  the  offer  to  sustain  it  against 
any  of  that  School  that  claims  affinity  with  the 
Westminster  Review.  We  challenge  them  to  pro- 
duce a substantial  objection  to  Christianity  de- 
rived from  any  thing  latent  or  patent  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  that  is  not  more  than  a century  old. 
We  might  oven  go  farther  and  maintain  that  most  of 
the  German  objections  now  paraded  as  something 
new,  and  against  wrhich,  it  is  said,  former  defenses 
will  not  avail,  are  as  old  as  the  days  of  Porphyry  and 
Celsus.  There  may  be  some  new  verbal  difficul- 
ties raked  up  by  German  exegesis,  but  involving  no 
really  new  objection — for  this  is  the  great  point — 
presenting  no  “ new  aspects”  as  the  reviewers  say, 
no  “ new  problems,”  no  44  altered  conditions.”  The 
questions  arising  from  the  apparent  discrepancies  in 
the  Gospels,  the  diverse  genealogies  of  Mathew  and 
Luke,  the  seeming  misapprehensions  in  regard  to 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  alleged  difficulties 


of  the  Old  Testament,  the  hardening  of  Phamob’s 
heart,  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  &c.,  die.,  ail 
of  which  Mr.  Newman  and  others  parade  as  though 
they  were  fresh  discoveries,  are  coeval  with  the  first 
centuries  of  Christianity.  Even  the  stale  witticisms 
of  Jonah '8  fish  and  Balaam’s  ass  have  about  them  the 
mould  of  almost  two  thousand  years.  They  all  date 
from  that  early  period  when  the  Gospel  first  aroused 
the  critical  acumen  of  the  depraved  soul  in  calling 
forth  its  sleeping  enmity  to  the  highest  forms  of  truth. 

But  Christianity,  Biblical  Christianity,  still  lives, 
still  is  strong,  while  its  enemies  are  ever  44  changing 
their  countenances”  and  hasting  away.  Our  new 
school  of  progress  should  be  told  that  they  are  really 
not  keeping  up  with  the  times.  Some  of  the  cycles 
are  coming  round  again.  The  best  and  newest 
German  criticism  is  revolting  at  the  inconsistent 
theories  in  respect  to  the  late  origin  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Men  and  books  now  grow  old  more  npidly 
than  in  former  times.  Strauss,  too,  is  becoming 
musty,  and  receding  fast  behind  the  age.  He  had 
more  show  of  a certain  kind  of  learning,  but  was 
never  the  equal  of  Paine,  either  in  acuteness  or 
originality.  The  once  famous  Leben  Jem  has  Had 
its  day  as  well  as  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  no  man 
who  has  a real  reputation  for  learning  would  now 
refer  to  either  as  authority. 

There  need,  too,  be  no  hesitation  in  making  the 
same  challenge  in  respect  to  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence. One  might  be  led  to  suppose,  from  what  is 
often  said,  that  physical  science  had  somehow  ren- 
dered obsolete  all  the  old  questions  in  theology,  and 
made  necessary  an  entirely  modified  view  both  of 
revelation  and  faith.  But  wherein  T Physiology, 
some  would  say,  has  made  it  impossible  to  believe 
any  more  the  dogma  of  a resurrection.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, our  youthful  readers  may  be  fully  assured — 
such  an  assertion  never  comes  from  men  of  science 
themselves.  They  know  too  well  how  far  beyond 
their  keenest  investigation  still  lies  the  principle  of 
life  and  t>odily  organization  to  hazard  any  such  rash 
limitation  of  the  Divine  power,  or  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  what  is  so  clearly  revealed. 

But  Geology  and  Astronomy — these  are  the  watch- 
words of  the  times.  On  the  first  we  need  not  dwell. 
It  presents  no  44  altered  conditions  of  the  problem  of 
Christianity  although  it  might  affect  our  inter- 
pretation of  one  page  in  the  written  record.  The  exe- 
gesis, however,  which  removes  the  difficulty  is  one 
known  long  before  geology  was  ever  heard  of ; and 
in  regard  to  the  science  itself,  it  is  enough  to  re- 
mark, that  it  is  daily  tending  more  and  more  to  es- 
tablish that  position,  of  the  late  origin  of  the  human 
race,  than  which  there  is  none  more  opposed  by  the 
infidel,  or  more  directly  connected  with  the  verity 
of  the  earliest  records  of  the  Bible.  It  is  storming 
too,  the  skeptic’s  strongest  fortress  by  driving  him 
out  to  an  admission  of  the  supernatural.  On  this 
point  we  do  not  deem  it  impertinent  to  refer  the 
reader  to  some  thoughts  in  our  Editor’s  Table  for 
December,  1851. 

The  supposed  new  objection  from  astronomy  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  first  thinking  soul  first  medi- 
tated on  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Heavens.  It 
is  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  steadily  in  the  finite, 
time-measured,  space-ruled  human  mind,  the  idea 
of  the  Divine  care  constantly  exercised  toward  a 
creature  as  insignificant  as  man,  when  contemplated 
in  connection  with  the  immensity  of  the  universe 
The  thought  is  not  dependent  for  its  suggestion  on 
any  scientific  details  of  astronomy.  David  felt  it 
more  powerfully,  and  was  certainly  more  humbled 
by  it,  than  any  of  our  men  of  the  new  44  phase  of 
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faith.”  That  God’s  empire  must  extend  far  beyond 
ear  finite  sense,  must  even  be  boundless  to  our  finite 
thought,  is  as  much  an  a priori  demand  of  the  reason 
as  an  a posteriori  induction  of  science.  That  the 
worlds  were  even  infinite  in  number  was  a favorite 
speculation  of  the  old  philosophy.  Modem  astrono- 
my may  bring  the  thought  more  frequently  to  mind, 
but  has  given  it  no  new  or  peculiar  force.  Never 
was  it  set  forth  with  more  power  than  by  Addison 
at  a period,  when  it  is  admitted,  the  “ old  Biblical 
Christianity,”  remained  undisturbed — set  forth,  too, 
not  as  a scientific  discovery,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
natural  musings  of  the  contemplative  mind,  deriv- 
ing the  very  thought,  and  the  humbling  feeling  which 
it  inspires,  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  parts  of 
God’s  written  revelation  “ When  1 behold  the  Heavens 
— What  is  man  ! ” Here  we  have  the  whole  of  it — 
ail  that  is  comprehended,  and  far  more  than  is  felt, 
by  this  whole  length  and  “breadth  and  scope  of 
modern  thought.” 

No  objection  shows  a greater  self-ignorance.  We 
will  explain  what  we  mean  by  this.  The  inconsid- 
erable magnitude  of  this  earth,  it  is  said,  makes  in- 
credible what  the  Bible  reveals  respecting  the  divine 
care  in  the  creation,  government,  and  redemption  of 
man.  Independent,  then,  of  this  new’  aspect,  wre 
have  a right  to  assume,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  such  revealed  care  would  be  rational  in  theory 
and  credible  in  fact — that  is,  if  our  earth  were  the 
only  world,  it  would  not  be  beyond  belief.  Does  it 
become  incredible,  then,  on  a supposed  addition  to 
the  universe,  or  to  our  view’  of  the  universe  ? If  so, 
it  can  only  be  on  the  ground  that  the  Divine  care 
over  each  part  must  diminish  in  proportion  as  the 
whole  enlarges.  Now  this  is  “ anthropopathism,”  if 
we  may  use  one  of  “the  great  words  which  the 
Horn  speaketh”* — it  is  the  very  thing  they  are  so 
fond  of  charging  upon  the  believers  in  a Biblical 
revelation.  It  is  measuring  the  infinite  by  the  finite. 
That  our  moral  value,  and  consequently  the  Divine 
estimate  of  it,  is  just  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  our 
world,  our  race,  ourselves,  were  alone  in  the  uni- 
verse, is  a decision  of  the  eternal  a priori  reason, 
coming  directly  out  from  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  God. 
It  is  a decision  at  which  indeed  the  soul  staggers,  but 
it  is  because  its  lower  part  rebels  against  the  higher; 
— the  imagination  is  too  closely  allied  to  the  sense  to 
follow  with  unfaltering  gaze  this  high  behest  of  the 
reason  and  the  conscience.  These  objectors,  then, 
are  the  anthropopathists,they  are  the  men  who  “ think 
the  Deity  altogether  such  an  one  as  themselves” — 
they  are  the  men  who  would  measure  sins  by  space, 
and  make  them  great  or  small  or  just  nothing  at 
all,  according  to  our  ever-varying  conceptions  of  the 
outward  universe. 

The  whole  fallacy  consists  in  mistaking  our  rela- 
tion to  two  distinct  states  of  being,  and  applying  to 
the  moral  what  is  only  true  of  the  physical  world, 
in  the  latter,  quantity , either  of  space  or  motion, 
must  be  the  universal  standard,  and  by  its  measure- 
ment alone  are  all  things  great  or  small.  Physically, 
we  may  be  animalcules  of  animalcules,  or  as  the  con- 
temned Old  Testament  expresses  the  same  thought, 
**Uss  than  nothing  before  Him  and  utter  vanity Mor- 
ally, no  such  consideration,  can  have  place.  All 
value  here  is  intrinsic.  Each  holy  emotion  has  the 
same  preciousness,  each  malevolent  feeling  is  de- 
serving of  the  same  condemnation,  each  soul’s  mor- 
al redemption  requires  the  same  priceless  ransom, 
aa  though  that  single  soul  had  been  alone  with  its 
Maker — the  sole  subject  in  his  immeasurable  do- 
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minions.  So  says  the  Reason — so  teaches  the  Bible. 
The  anthropopathie  infidel  feeling  would  deny  it, 
and  then  seek  to  cover  its  own  groveling  conception 
with  the  mantle  of  philosophy,  and  claim  for  it  the 
merit  of  transcending  any  view*  of  the  “obsolete 
Biblical  Christianity  ” 

As  far,  then,  as  this  science  is  concerned,  the 
mighty  question  remains  just  where  it  was  before. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  if  their  own  objections 
w’ould  have  the  effect  of  producing  humility  in  those 
who  are  ever  opposing  astronomy  to  the  Bible.  But 
we  do  not  find  that  they  are  at  all  more  humble  than 
other  men  ; we  do  not  find  that  they  are  any  the 
less  inclined  to  boast  of  the  grand  philosophy  by 
which  they  w’ould  prove  their  own  moral  as  well  as 
physical  nothingness.  And  this  leads  us  to  ask — if 
such  be  the  diminishing  effect  on  the  religion,  what 
must  it  be  on  the  science  ? If  human  sins,  and  hu- 
man salvation  become  such  small  affairs  when  seen 
through  this  glass,  what  becomes  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  human  philosophy?  What  becomes  of 
those  great  ideas  of  “ destiny,”  and  “ progress,”  and 
the  wonderful  tilings  humanity  is  to  accomplish,  on 
which  this  school,  of  all  others,  do  so  delight  to 
dwell  ? What  is  “ perfectibility”  to  us  who  are  so 
infinitely  behind  in  the  long  race  of  the  universe? 
At  the  immense  distance  back  to  which  the  tele- 
scope throws  us,  all  measurable  differences  vanish 
away,  and  our  boasted  science  becomes  of  no  high- 
er appreciable  rank  in  the  immeasurable  scale  than 
the  social  and  political  economy  of  the  infusorial 
tribes  that  gather  their  phalansteries  among  the  in- 
visible fibres  of  the  marsh-grown  conferva.  Certain- 
ly may  this  be  logically  affirmed  of  many  depart- 
ments of  physical  science  ; for  they  belong  entirely 
to  space  and  motion,  and  can  not,  therefore,  refuse 
to  be  measured  by  the  standard  applied  to  higher 
truth  in  the  speculations  of  those  who  maintain  that 
physics  has  in  this  way  introduced  an  altogether 
“ altered  condition  of  the  problem  of  Christianity.” 

We  can  compare  the  effect  which  they  seem  to 
think  their  new  view  would  have,  to  no  other  than 
that  occasioned  by  the  inversion  of  a magnifying 
glass  ; in  consequence  of  which  objects  that  before 
seemed  near  are  thrown  to  a vast  distance,  and  pro- 
portionally diminished.  But  can  they  not  see  that 
there  is  no  stopping  in  this  process  ? One  position  do 
more  furnishes  a resting-place  than  another.  Take 
a certain  distance — assume  a certain  extent  of  the 
universe — and  the  Old  Christianity  becomes  invisi- 
ble. Carry  our  view  farther,  and  the  “ new  phase 
of  faith”  altogether  disappears.  At  another  stage, 
every  thing  resembling  a particular  providence,  or 
a care  of  any  kind  for  the  individual  man,  becomes 
of  course  incredible  in  this  time  and  space  ratio. 
Prayer  is  gone,  and  hope,  and  all  individual  fear 
and  love  of  God.  Farther  on,  every  idea  of  a gen- 
eral providence  is  swept  away.  Not  only  the  earth, 
but  solar,  and  even  stellar,  systems  become  infini- 
tesimals, or  quantities  that  may  be  neglected , in  the 
calculus  that  sums  the  infinite  series.  Every  con- 
ception of  every  relation  of  a personal  Deity  to  finite 
beings  utterly  disappears,  and  a view  no  better  than 
blank  atheism — yes,  worse  than  atheism,  for  that 
does  not  mock  us  with  any  pretense  of  theism — 
takes  the  place  of  all  morals,  of  all  religion,  of  all 
reverence  whatever. 

The  effect  on  the  mind  is  something  like  that  pro- 
duced by  reading  Campbell’s  Vision  of  the  Last  Man. 
But  we  awake  from  our  dream  and  find  the  old 
Earth  still  standing,  and  the  old  Heavens  still  roll- 
ing about  us.  So,  too,  will  it  be  in  the  moral  world, 
when  the  “ new  phase  of  faith”  shall  have  wsued 
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away  into  a very  old  phase  of  infidelity,  and  Mr. 
Newman,  and  Mr.  Parker,  and  the  Westminster 
Reviewers,  shall  have  long  since  gone  the  way  of 
Strauss,  and  Paine,  and  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke. 
There  will  still  be  left  the  “ Old  Christianity,”  with 
its  “ old  demands  upon  our  belief” — the  “old  Bibli- 
cal Christianity ,”  with  its  old  “ difficulties”  for  the 
unyielding  heart,  its  old  “problems,”  its  old  “un- 
altered conditions.”  The  worth  of  the  moral  world, 
the  value  of  each  moral  agent,  and  of  each  moral 
emotion,  will  be  just  the  same  as  when  the  estimate 
was  made,  and  the  price  was  paid  for  them,  on  the 
Cross  of  Calvary. 

The  subject  is  one  of  vast  importance,  and  not  out 
of  place,  we  trust,  in  the  pages  of  our  Magazine. 
The  assumption  we  have  called  in  question  is  mak- 
ing numerous  converts  by  the  very  boldness  and  im- 
pudence of  its  style.  We  indulge  the  hope  that  we 
may  have  done  a service  to  our  readers — especially 
the  younger  portion  of  them — in  exposing  certain 
aspects  of  the  fallacy,  although  space  would  not  per- 
mit us  to  go  into  that  detail  of  argument  which  tho 
subject  so  justly  deserves. 


ifMtnr’s  taj  <£lmir. 

FOUR  weeks  ago,  as  we  rounded  off  the  labors  of 
the  month,  the  unwonted  geniality  of  the  season 
drew  from  us  a paragraph  or  two  touching  the  w eather, 
which  we  wrote  with  casement  half  open,  the  white 
ashes  vailing  the  dim  fire  in  our  office  grate.  But 
as  we  passed  the  folder  through  the  leaves  damp 
from  the  press  (a  full  fortnight,  reader,  before  that 
Number  met  your  eye,  for  steam  itself  can  not  urge 
our  edition  through  the  press  in  less  time  than  that), 
the  grate  was  heaped  full  with  glowing  Lehigh,  and 
the  snow-laden  wind  played  all  sorts  of  weird  marches 
against  our  window  panes. 

This  storm  was  but  the  advance  guard  of  that 
mighty  host  w hich  had  encamped  in  the  region  through 
which  we  had  rambled,  m the  autumn  months,  knap- 
sack on  shoulder,  oblivious  of  primrose  kids  and  pa- 
tent leathers.  The  morning  journals  came  freighted 
with  fabulous  tales  of  the  cold  at  Franconia,  and  of 
the  depth  of  the  snow-drifts  upon  which  the  “ Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains”  gazed  with  brow  as  unvary- 
ing as  that  with  which  we  had  Been  him  look,  but  a 
few  weeks  before,  upon  the  parti-colored  forests  at 
his  feet ; bringing  up  visions  of  wide  chimneys  piled 
with  brave  hickory  and  maple. 

In  town,  the  pedestrians  breasted  the  storm  with 
heads  depressed  and  set  teeth,  like  a forlorn  hope, 
charging  through  a tempest  of  grape-shot.  The  cars 
of  our  city  railroads  were  for  a time  blocked  up,  as 
fast  as  the  Discovery  Ships  in  the  polar  ice  ; and  the 
omnibus  drivers  were  in  great  glee  as  they  passed 
their  late  successful  rivals.  The  fairy-like  sleighs 
which  had  looked  so  out  of  place  in  the  warm  Decem- 
bersunshinc,  vanished  from  the  carriage  ware-rooms, 
and  reappeared  freighted  with  the  fur-draped  deni- 
zens of  the  Fifth  Avenue.  The  great  omnibuses 
lumbered  through  the  streets,  perfect  pyramids  of 
human  heads,  and  the  town  kept  carnival  on  run- 
ners. For  a w'eek  New  York  might  have  passed 
itself  off  for  St.  Petersburg. 

Now  as  the  snow  is  melting,  the  streets  have  the 
aspect  of  rivers  of  slimy  mud,  and  every  crossing  is 
beset  with  a group  of  children  armed  with  dilapi- 
dated brooms,  paddling,  often  with  bare  feet,  in  the 
half-melted  snow.  Pedestrians  as  we  are  by  choice, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  imploring  whine  with 
which  they  levy  contributions  upon  the  passers  by, 
and  already  our  purse,  never  too  well  filled,  begins 


to  show  signs  of  depletion  from  this  new  demand 
upon  its  contents  ; and  another  week  will  force  us 
to  keep  a carriage,  as  a matter  of  economy. 

Whence  come  these  hordes  of  vagrant  and  neglect- 
ed children?  is  a question  which  will  force  itself 
even  upon  our  Easy  Chair  moments.  Still  graver 
is  the  question.  Whither  are  they  going  ? They  will 
go  in  many  directions  ; for,  as  the  old  proverb  hath 
it : Every  road  leads  to  the  world’s  end.  A few  will 
diverge  into  paths  of  honest  industry  and  enterprise 
and  from  small  beginnings  will  become  the  “ Mer 
chant  Princes”  of  the  next  generation,  and  will  in 
habit  our  up-town  palaces,  when  the  sons  of  theii 
present  occupants  are  forced  to  abandon  them.  A 
few*  more  will  work  their  w ay  by  grog-shop  influences 
and  become  City  Fathers,  and  with  bribes  sticking 
to  their  fingers,  will  protest  their  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity as  loudly  as  our  present  Forty — and  will  be 
just  as  much  believed.  But  the  great  majority  will 
pursue  humbler  paths.  They  will  recruit  the  ranks 
of  what  we  call  the  “dangerous  classes.”  They 
will  grow  up  Short  Boys,  Rowdies,  Thieves,  Black- 
legs, Desperadoes,  and  Filibusters,  vibrating  be- 
tween the  Five  Points,  the  Tombs,  the  Hospital, 
and  the  Penitentiary.  Sing-Sing  will  open  its  re- 
morseless doors  for  not  a few ; while  the  career  of 
many  will  be  cut  short  upon  that  scaffold  which 
within  these  few  days  past  has  claimed  the  life  of 
two,  before  twenty  summers  had  passed  over  their 
heads.  Thus  much  for  the  vagrant  boys  : but  for 
the  vagrant  girls  there  is  but  one  career  open  : for 
them  the  street  leads  but  in  one  direction : the 
downward  road  has  no  turning  or  return.  All  honor 
and  a cordial  support  be  given  to  the  few  brave  souls 
who  have  voluntarily  bound  upon  themselves  the 
cross  of  laboring  for  and  among  the  vagrant  children 
of  the  town.  This  is  the  least  which  we  of  weaker 
faith  and  more  infirm  purpose  can  do. — But  wc  are 
moralizing,  wrhere  we  should  gossip,  displaying  the 
tragic  mask  upon  the  stage  dedicated  to  the  comedy 
of  life. 


The  golden  treasures  of  California,  poured  so 
profusely  into  the  lap  of  our  Island  Metropolis,  haT# 
stimulated  business  and  pleasure  to  their  utmost 
tension.  The  present  amusements  of  the  town  may 
be  enumerated  somewhat  as  follows  : The  Theatres, 
the  Opera,  Lectures,  buying  City  Property,  project- 
ing Railroads  through  the  streets,  getting  up  fictitious 
Banks,  and  writing  for  the  Magazines.  To  some  or 
all  of  these  w*e  purpose  to  devote  a paragraph. 

The  Drama,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  crowded 
benches,  was  never  in  a more  palmy  state.  But  if 
we  are  to  measure  it  by  the  merits  of  the  pieces 
presented,  or  the  capacity  of  the  performers,  its  con- 
dition was  never  lower.  There  is  not  upon  our 
boards  a single  actor  capable  of  delineating  the 
higher  creations  of  the  dramatist ; and  we  could 
reckon  up  on  our  ten  fingers  every  performer  for 
whom  the  slightest  claim  to  be  considered  an  artist, 
even  in  the  lower  sphere  of  comedy,  can  be  advanced. 
To  these  we  may  add  some  three  or  four  low  come- 
dians who  possess  the  unenviable  faculty  of  render- 
ing a low  character  still  low’er  than  the  author  de- 
signed it ; who,  not  content  w’ith  giving  point  to 
every  vulgar  allusion  and  obscene  double  enlendre, 
omit  no  opportunity  of  foisting  in  others  not  set 
down  in  the  text.  The  pieces  introduced  belong  for 
the  most  part  to  the  vulgar  cockney  school.  It  is 
long  since  a new  piece  has  been  produced  with  the 
slightest  claim  to  be  a transcript  of  human  character 
and  life.  This  is  only  partially,  at  least,  the  fault 
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of  the  public.  Lot  the  “ Lady  of  Lyons,”  for  in- 
stance, be  at  all  adequately  represented,  and  it  never 
fells  to  “draw.”  The  reason  is,  that  though  this 
play  abounds  in  stage  trickery,  tinsel  rhetoric,  and 
false  sentiment,  there  is  running  through  it  an  under- 
current of  human  feeling  and  passion,  which  consti- 
tutes its  main  attraction. 

Yet  there  is  a lower  descent  to  which  the  stage 
seems  tending  : the  permanent  naturalization  of  the 
ballet.  We  had  been  fain  to  believe  that  the  crowds 
who  shouted  brava  and  flung  bouquets  at  some  entre- 
chat or  pirouette  more  daring  than  usual,  or  at  some 
pas  or  pose  of  unusual  blandishment  or  seduction, 
were  made  up  of  the  countrymen  of  the  figurantes, 
the  natives  of  Southern  Europe,  races  effete  and 
worn  out,  beyond  hope  of  resurrection,  who,  having 
nothing  worthier  to  be  proud  of,  may  be  suffered  to 
plume  themselves  upon  the  saltatory  feats  of  their 
countrywomen.  But  closer  inspection  shows  among 
them  the  notorious  American  features  of  blacklegs, 
men  about  town,  worn-out  roues,  fast  men,  and  hab- 
itues of  fashionable  drinking  and  gambling  saloons. 
We  much  fear  that  these  together  will  form  a body 
sufficiently  numerous  to  support  among  us  a regular 
ballet  troupe  ; so  that  the  malady,  from  having  been 
an  occasional  pestilence,  will  become  endemic  to 
the  climate. 


The  professors  of  legerdemain  and  necromancy 
have  been  turning  the  spirit-rappings  to  golden  ac- 
count ; and  the  “ second  sight”  of  M.  Heller  casts 
into  the  shade  the  clairvoyant  wonders  of  the  gen- 
uine 44  mediums.”  One  of  our  gravest  religious 
newspapers  prescribes  a course  of  these  perform- 
ances as  a remedy  in  the  case  of  those  troubled 
with  a tendency  to  belief  in  the  rappings,  on  the 
Hahnnemanic  principle,  we  suppose,  that  similia 
similibus  cur  ant  nr. 


A company  of  Chinese  jugglers  have  slightly  jog- 
ged the  town’s  organ  of  wonder.  Some  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  almond-eyed  Celestials  arc  really 
▼ery  clever.  Their  chief  attraction,  however,  is  the 
knife-throwing  feat.  One  of  them  places  himself 
against  a board  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  another 
amuses  the  spectators  by  throwing  knives  at  him 
from  the  distance  of  a few  paces.  The  knives,  long, 
heavy,  sharp-pointed  weapons,  flung  with  force 
sufficient  to  drive  them  deep  into  the  wood,  strike 
within  a hair’s  breadth  of  the  limbs,  throat,  and 
head  of  the  performer  : the  slightest  deflection  in 
their  course,  the  trembling  of  a nerve  in  the  throw- 
er, apparently,  and  the  poor  Celestial  would  never 
again  behold  the  Flowery  Land.  That  such  a per- 
formance should  prove  attractive  indicates  a ten- 
dency to  barbarism  underlying  all  our  luxury.  It  is 
true  the  play-bills  affirm  that  there  is  no  danger ; 
but  the  spectators  do  not  believe  it.  The  real  or 
supposed  danger  is  the  attraction,  not  the  skill  of 
the  cast.  It  is  because  arteries  pulsate  and  nerves 
quiver  within  a hair’s  breadth  of  the  keen  steel, 
that  crowds  flock  to  witness  the  feat.  Let  the 
manager  try  the  experiment  of  substituting  a dummy 
for  the  living  Chinaman,  and  nobody  would  stay  for 
the  performance.  The  ladies  who  look  on  it  with 
•o  much  delight  have  little  to  boast  of  over  their 
Spanish  sisters  who  sit  out  a bull-fight  unmoved  ; 
or  over  those  of  the  later  Roman  times,  who  bent 
their  delicate  thumbs  into  the  shape  of  the  fatal 
letter  which  announced  death  to  the  vanquished 
gladiator  in  the  arena. 


Min- winter  was  inaugurated  by  the  almost  si* 


multaneous  advent  of  Alboni  and  Sontag  in  Opera. 
Poor  Ferdinand  Palmo,  who  expended  the  savings 
of  a lifetime  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  naturalize 
that  costly  exotic,  the  Italian  Opera,  and  who,  the 
papers  say,  is  now  cook  at  some  restaurant,  doubt- 
less has  thoughts  of  his  own  when  he  sees  the  flower 
in  such  superb  bloom  in  the  hot-houses  of  more 
lucky  gardeners.  Meanwhile  the  town  has  flocked 
to  hear  the  rival  artists,  and  has  abundantly  reward- 
ed both  by  golden  opinions,  and  still  more  precious 
golden  coin.  Yet,  querulous  creatures  that  we  are, 
whom  little  else  than  every  thing  will  content,  and 
little  more  than  nothing  will  disquiet,  we  are  an- 
noyed that  Sontag,  a staid  matron  of  fifty,  is  not  all 
that  we  had  imagined  she  must  have  been  at  five 
and-twenty,  and  that  her  rival’s  luxuriant  propor- 
tions overpass  the  limits  of  romantic  beauty.  Art 
and  the  dress-maker  can  do  much,  but  they  are  not 
omnipotent.  They  can  not  undo  the  work  of  a 
quarter  of  a century,  nor  cheat  the  eye  into  the  be- 
lief that  a heroine  of  twelve  atone  is  a sylph.  Yet 
let  us  take  gratefully  the  good  the  gods  provide,  and 
content  ourselves  with  the  possession  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  of  the  two  foremost  artistes  of 
the  time,  without  even  troubling  ourselves  to  decide 
which  is  the  greater. 


Our  glow  ing  anticipations  of  traversing  Broadway 
in  our  own  cars,  upon  our  own  railroad,  have  met 
the  fate  of  the  visions  of  Alnaschar.  The  State 
Legislature  has  broken  the  basket  of  china  upon 
which  our  hopes  were  based.  Our  sharp  partners, 
who  were  to  be,  have  not  proved  so  sharp  as  we 
supposed.  If,  as  is  currently  believed,  our  City 
Fathers  have  received  in  advance  therr  share  of  the 
profits  that  were  to  accrue  from  the  twenty-dollars- 
a-car  contract,  we  submit  that  they  ought  to  refund 
the  amount — minus , of  course,  a suitable  sum  as  com- 
pensation for  any  laceration  their  feelings  may  sus- 
tain, in  case  they  should  find  themselves  some,  day 
in  prison  for  contempt  of  Court,  on  account  of  their 
over-zeal  to  carry  out  their  side  of  the  contract.  We 
are  quite  disinterested  in  this  opinion,  for  no  part 
of  this  Hum  will  find  its  way  into  our  purse.  We 
paid  nothing  for  the  small  share  in  the  contract  that 
was  promised  us,  and  shall  lose  nothing  by  its  fail- 
ure, beyond  the  profits  we  had  hoped  to  have  made. 


A correspondent  who,  we  think,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  blessing  of  space  enough  to  be 
able  to  keep  44  Shanghais”  and  44  Berkshires,”  with 
leisure  to  enjoy  the  company  of  44  W.  Shakspeare, 
deceased,”  and  to  stroll  into  the  “ good  old  woods, ** 
having  the  woods  aforesaid  to  stroll  in  withal,  writes 
envyingly  of  our  enjoyment  in  our  Easy  Chair.  He 
would  preach  himself  a sermon  on  contentment, 
could  he  look  into  our  sanctum  on  those  fateful  daya 
of  the  week  devoted  to  clearing  our  table  of  the 
ever-accumulating  piles  of  manuscript.  An  opinion 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  that  for  every  additional 
ten  thousand  added  to  our  circulation,  we  must  re- 
quire an  additional  score  or  two  of  monthly  contrib- 
utors ; and  our  eyes  arc  dim  with  reading,  and  our 
brain  weary  with  pondering  the  articles  offered  for 
our  editorial  acceptance.  Yet  there  are  limits  to 
the  capacity  of  our  ample  pages  ; and  wc  are  forced 
to  refuse  the  greater  number  offered.  It  is  harrow- 
ing to  think  of  the  Claras,  and  Ediths,  and  Marys, 
whose  fates  and  fortunes  must  remain  forever  tun- 
known  to  our  readers.  Nor  is  it  pleasant  to  quench 
the  aspirations  of  young  writers  in  whose  produc- 
tions are  to  be  seen  no  doubtful  traces  of  genius. 

I There  is,  however,  some  satisfaction  in  writing 
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•*  Rejected”  upon  solemn  stupidity,  false  sentiment- 
ality, audacious  plagiarism,  and  stupid  jokes,  vamp- 
ed and  revamped,  but  the  elements  of  which  were 
old.  when  Joe  Miller  was  young.  From  the  number 
of  delicate  manuscripts  headed,  “Translated  from 
the  German,”  we  infer  that  the  study  of  that  lan- 
guage is  increasing  among  our  fair  readers.  Most 
of  them  steer  their  pens  deftly  enough  in  the  smooth 
currents  of  plain  narrative,  but  drift  hopelessly 
among  the  broken  rapids  of  Teutonic  eloquence, 
and  are  sadly  wrecked  upon  the  jugged  do’ s,  and 
oucA’s,  and  uviTs,  around  which  the  current  of  German 
thought  is  apt  to  make  such  sudden  turns  and  whirls. 


Wb  can  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  strictures  of 
an  anonymous  correspondent,  upon  our  characteriz- 
ing the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  the  “ Great  English- 
man.” Our  censor  is  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
willful  44  attempt  to  rob  poor  Ireland  of  the  credit 
which  in  justice  she  ought  to  receive  for  her  distin- 
guished characters.”  When  we  speak  of  an  Irish- 
man in  distinction  from  an  Englishman,  we  refer  to 
the  Celtic  as  distinguished  from  the  Saxon  stock. 
Richard  Colley  (or  Cowley),  the  grandfather  of  the 
Duke,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Wellesley  on  ac- 
ceding to  the  Wellesley  estates,  was  of  English  or- 
igin, and  the  Celtic  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  Duke 
must  have  been  very  limited,  if  any.  Besides,  and 
this  was  the  point  of  our  designation,  the  modes  of 
life  and  thought,  and  the  entire  character  of  the 
Great  Duke,  both  as  to  its  merits  and  its  defects, 
were  most  intensely  and  thoroughly  English,  conse- 
quently just  as  thoroughly  un-Celtic.  The  Irish 
branch  of  the  Celtic  family  has  produced  its  full 
share  of  great  men ; but  among  them  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  can  not  fairly  be  counted. 


Wb  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  an  Eastern  cor- 
respondent, in  the  matter  of  limiting  Lope  de  Vega 
to  the  autnorship  of  the  beggarly  number  of  44  only 
three  hundred  plays.”  We  know  not  how  we  could 
have  fallen  into  this  error,  with  Prescott  on  our  table, 
and  Ticknor  at  our  elbow.  We  hasten  to  make  the 
amende  honorable  to  the  shade  of  the  prolific  Span- 
iard, by  stating,  on  the  unquestionable  authority  of 
Mr.  Prescott,  that  44  He  left  21,300,000  verses  in 
print,  besides  a mass  of  manuscript.  He  furnished 
the  theatre,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  inti- 
mate friend,  Monlalvan,  with  1800  regular  plays, 
and  400  antosy  or  religious  dramas — all  acted.  He 
composed,  according  to  his  own  statement,  more 
than  100  comedies  in  the  almost  incredible  space  of 
twenty-four  hours  each,  and  a comedy  averaged  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  verses,  great  part  of 
them  rhymed  and  interspersed  with  sonnets  and 
other  more  difficult  forms  of  versification.  He  lived 
seventy -two  years  ; and  supposing  him  to  have  em- 
ployed fifty  of  that  period  in  composition,  although 
he  filled  a variety  of  engrossing  vocations  during 
that  time,  he  must  have  averaged  a play  a week,  to 
say  nothing  of  twenty -one  volumes  quarto  of  miscel- 
laneous works,  including  five  epics,  written  in  his 
leisure  moments,  and  all  now  in  print !” 

The  gallant  Scribe  and  the  everlasting  Dumas, 
backed  by  their  subsidiary  starvelings  of  the  Latin 
Quarter,  will  toil  in  vain  to  equal  these  feats  of  the 
Castilian  “ Miracle  of  Nature.” 


Jost  as  we  close  our  Easy  Chair  gossip,  the 
steamer  brings  tidings  that  the  new  French  Emperor 
Has  improvised  an  Empress  as  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly as  he  did  the  Empire.  The  politicians  are 
wondering  and  prophesying  what  will  come  of  it. 


We  too  speculate,  but  say  nothing;  and  dismiM 
transatlantic  affairs  with  a little  drama  of  the  d ay 
which  we  lift  with  our  pen  out  of  the  pot-pourri  of 
French  columns ; it  bears  no  special  title ; but  wet 
on  our  part,  venture  to  christen  it, 

A SNEEZE  IS  AS  GOOD  AS  A WIPE. 

The  Sieur  V w as  a bachelor ; just  one  of 

those  sort  of  men  who,  though  living  for  a series  of 
years  at  the  House  of  Gold  and  the  Cafe  de  Pari a, 
was  never  noticed  by  any  body,  and  never  would  be 
noticed,  if  he  were  to  live  forever. 

He  was  well-made,  well-preserved,  with  a fine 
fortune,  a good  appetite,  a straight  nose,  a gentle- 
manly walk,  a gold-headed  cane,  a tolerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  boots  that  fitted  to  a charm. 
Just  such  men  arc  to  be  found  in  all  large  cities,  all 
over  the  world  ; who  live  and  die,  and  are  bom  and 
live  ; and  drop  off  silently  and  uselessly  ; and  have 
white  marble  tablets  to  tell  bow  much  they  were 
lamented,  and  how*  stricken  are  the  mourners. 

Well,  the  Sieur  V , being  a bachelor,  was  un- 

happy ; in  the  same  easy,  good-for-nothing,  unim- 
pressive way  in  which  all  bachelors  are  unhappy. 
He  felt  a w ant ; a want  for  a partner  of  his  luxuri- 
ance ; a w ant  for  his  solitary  hours ; a want  for  his 
capricious  and  decaying  heart.  With  these  several 
wants  preying  on  him,  he  sat  one  day  upon  a chair, 
in  the  sun,  upon  a balcony  of  the  great  House  of 
Gold.  He  scarce  looked  at  the  passers-by,  but 
dozed;  and  as  he  lifted  his  head,  and  caught  the 
warm  sunshine  in  his  eye,  he — sneezed. 

44  God  bless  you  !”  said  a pleasant  voice — a lady’s 
voice. 

The  Sieur  V lifted  his  head  in  earnest,  and 

saw  a fine  figure  of  a woman  passing  along  the 
street  before  him  ; displaying,  as  she  stepped  across 
the  gutter,  one  of  the  most  fuiry-like  ankles  he  had 
ever  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  see  in  his  life. 

He  roused  from  his  doze,  and  seizing  his  hat  and 
cane,  scarce  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  he  strode 
on  after  the  lady.  She  walked  well ; a Little  Blen- 
heim, held  in  leash,  pattered  along  at  her  side.  44  If 
I could  only  see  her  face,”  thought  he.  Her  dreas 
was  elegant,  and  worn  with  exquisite  taste.  He 
strolled  on,  glowing,  and  growing  warm  in  the  pur- 
suit. She  was  a rapid  walker,  and  he  had  but  just 
dined.  The  odds  were  uneven.  Presently,  how- 
ever,  she  stopped  carelessly  at  a shop-window  ; offer- 
ing to  view,  as  she  turned,  one  of  the  neatest  pro- 
files he  remembered  ever  to  have  seen. 

The  Sieur  V palpitating,  stopped  at  another 

shop-window — very  carelessly,  of  course.  Bachelors 
understand  this  thing  as  well  as  not  a few  married 

men.  44  Upon  my  soul,”  thought  the  Sieur  V , 

44 1 should  like  to  marry  that  woman.” 

The  lady  presently  strolled  on  : presently,  the 

Sieur  V strolled  on.  And  so  it  happened,  oddly 

enough,  that  the  Sieur  V strolled  for  a long  time 

in  the  same  direction,  and  at  nearly  the  same  rate  of 
speed  with  the  lady  of  the  elegant  dress,  and  the 
pretty  ankle,  and  the  frisky  Blenheim  dog. 

In  a certain  side  street,  it  may  well  have  been  the 
Rue  de  Luxembourg,  she  disappeared.  The  Sieur 
V , full  now  of  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  did  not  aban- 

don his  hopes  even  now.  He  loitered  about  the  door 
for  a few  moments,  then  boldly  rang  the  bell,  and  thus 
addressed  the  concierge : 

44  Madame — eh — mon  Dim  ! I forget  the  name  ; hut 
the  lady  who  walks  with  the  little  Blenheim  dog,  is 
within  ?” 

44  She  is,  monsieur ; she  has  jost  returned.” 

44  And  Monsieur — num  Dim  / — that  again ; 

it  slips  me  strangely  !” 
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“ Pardon,  monsieur” 

“ Her  husband,  he  is  in  ?” 

“ Pardon,  monsieur ; you  do  not  know,  then,  that 
he  is  dead  these  two  months  ?” 

“ Ah,  mon  Dieu ! is  it  possible  T 1 will  step  up 
and  speak  with  the  poor  lady.” 

The  Sieur  V trembled  a little,  as  he  rang  the 

bell,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  femme  de  chambre. 
Madame  received  him  complacently,  and  beckoned 
to  a vacant  chair.  Above  the  mantle  was  hanging  a 
portrait,  draped  in  crape ; doubtless  the  portrait  of 
the  late  Monsieur  Duhamel. 

‘‘Madame,”  said  the  Sieur  V , after  a long 

silence,  “ you  do  not  recognize  me  ?” 

“ No,  monsieur.” 

“Not  at  all!” 

“ Not  in  the  least.” 

“And  yet,  an  hour  ago,  you  passed  along  the 
Boulevard  ?” 

“ It  is  quite  likely,  monsieur.” 

“ And  have  you  no  recollection  of  saying  * God 
bless  you  V ” 

“ Oh,  yes.” 

“ Very  well,  madame,  I am  the  person  to  whom 
you  showed  that  honor — so  undeserved  (madarae 
was  looking,  with  her  great  eyes  full  of  surprise, 
prettier  than  ever),  and  so  dear  to  me.” 

“ And  pray  what  then, monsieur?  You  appeared 
to  have  a cold  ; you  sneezed  ; 1 said,  God  bless  you  ! 
What  was  more  natural  ?” 

“ Ah,  madame,  did  you  then  cast  those  words 
upon  ine,  as  you  would  throw  a penny  to  a beggar  ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ And  yet  I had  hoped — dared  to  hope — still  dare 
to  hope .” 

“ Monsieur !”  and  the  lady  rises  {very  gracefully), 
“ I can  not  listen  longer  to  you.  Marie  (ringing  for 
the  femme  de  chambre ),  you  will  conduct  Signor 
V to  the  door.” 

And  the  disconsolate  wooer,  more  desperate  than 
ever,  is  led  away.  Twelve  successive  days  he 
calls,  and  leaves  twelve  cards  for  Madame  Duhamel. 
But  always  she  is  out  or  engaged.  Hope  begins  to 
grow  faint ; when  a ruse  occurs  to  him.  He  knows 
her  attachment  to  little  Follette,  the  Blenheim  dog; 
and  with  a jealous  ire  he  determines  to  steal  the  fa- 
vorite. 

He  secrets  himself  one  day  near  to  her  house,  and 
following  her  as  she  goes  out,  places  himself  near 
her  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  From  behind 
one  of  the  orango  trees  of  the  garden,  he  decoys  poor 
Follette  by  a dainty  morsel,  and  renewing  the  tempt- 
ation until  he  has  seduced  him  near  to  the  gate, 
suddenly  seizes  him,  and  drives  off  with  his  wailing 
captive. 

Madame  Duhamel  is  desolate.  She  searches 
every  where,  and  offers  large  rewards.  Still  no- 
thing is  heard  of  her  dear  Follette. 

One  morning  the  Sieur  V presents  himself  at 

her  rooms,  announcing  that  he  has  intelligence  of 
her  favorite.  Madame  Duhamel  hears  indeed  the 
cry  of  the  little  pet,  and  rushes  forward  to  greet  the 
welcome  visitor. 

“ It  is  you,  then,  monsieur,  who  bring  me  back 
my  dear  Follette.” 

“ Yes,  madame,  and  that  after  a pursuit  of  two 
hundred  leagues.” 

And  thereupon  he  drops  into  the  ear  of  the  listen- 
ing widow,  a story  of  the  adventures  of  her  poor 
dog  ; how  he  had  been  stolen  by  a street  boy,  who 
had  sold  him  to  a conductor  of  the  diligence  which 
goes  to  Angouldme  ; how  in  Angouldme  he  had  again 
been  stolen,  and  carried  further  tc  the  south ; and 
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how  he,  the  Sieur  V > knowing  the  interest  of 

madame  in  the  poor  wanderer,  had  followed,  until 
the  ransom  was  effected,  and  the  favorite  should  be 
restored  to  the  arms  of  his  lovely  mistress. 

Madame  Duhamel  was  looking  more  prettily  than 

ever,  as  she  thanked  the  Sieur  V , and  tendered 

the  double  of  the  proffered  reward.  But  the  Sieur 

Y * professed  himself  no  dog-hunter  by  calling  ; 

for  the  money,  he  was  rich  enough  without  it ; and 
for  the  reward,  her  smiles  would  pay  him — if  only 
he  might  stand  in  the  regard  of  a friend,  and  visitor. 

How  could  madame  refuse  l 44  And  your  cold,” 
said  she,  “ I hope  it  is  better  !” 

“ The  blessing  you  bestowed,  has  rested  on  me, 
madame.” 

From  that  day,  the  Sieur  V observed  that 

the  crape  was  removed  from  the  pdrtrait  of  the  late 
Monsieur  Duhamel. 

The  Sieur  V called  regularly  ; but  he  made 

unfortunately  little  progress.  If  a man  march  not 
fast  in  matters  of  love,  he  is  not  apt  to  march  at  aU. 
A halting  pace  never  wins. 

So  it  happened  one  morning,  that  Madame  Du- 
hamel (growing  more  blooming  every  day),  announc- 
ed carelessly  her  determination  to  leave  for  the 
country. 

“ She  must  not  go,”  said  the  Sieur  V to 

himself ; and  puzzling  how  he  should  detain  her, 
his  thought  fell  again  upon  poor  Follette.  The  day 
before  that  fixed  for  her  departure,  Follette  disap- 
peared. Search  was  altogether  vain.  Early  even- 
ing the  Sieur  V reported,  with  tears  almost, 

that  all  his  efforts  were  vain.  And  for  his  tender 
pity,  Madame  Duhamel  thanked  him  graciously,  and 
removed  the  portrait  of  the  late  Duhamel  to  the  ante- 
room. 

But  fearing  that  her  favorite  was  lost  for  ever, 
Madame  Duhamel  again  renewed  her  preparations 
for  departure. 

“ Wait  yet  a little  while,”  said  the  inventive  lover. 

“ And  why  ?”  said  the  plaintive  widow ; “ my  poor 
dog  is  dead  ; I shall  never  see  him  more.” 

Who  knows  ?”  said  the  Sieur  V , smiling. 

“ For  God’s  sake,”  said  madame,  “ tell  me  if  you 
have  any  news  : what  can  you  mean  ?” 

“ You  may  not  indeed  find  him  alive  ; but  if  you 
could  behold  his  imago  once  again,  madame  ?” 

“ Stuffed  ?” 

“ Noupadamc — painted  V* 

“ Ana;f)J  whom,  pray  V9 

“ By  myself.” 

“ Oh,  and  you  know  painting,  then  ?” 

“ Very  well,  madame  (a  lover’s  lie)  ; and  if  I do 
not  overate  my  power,  I can  from  memory  render  to 
you  his  image.” 

“ Oh,  thanks,  monsieur  ; and  in  how  long  a time  ?” 

“ T wo  months,  madame.” 

“ It  is  very  long said  madame,  “ but  to  recover 
my  poor  Follette,  even  in  picture,  I will  wait.” 

The  Sieur  V took  the  dog  to  the  first  artist  of 

the  town.  Every  morning  he  came  to  report  pro- 
gress ; relieving  the  widow’s  solitude  with  chbice 
books,  and  with  such  talk  as  made  the  two  months 
trip  away,  as  pleasantly  as  the  frisking  feet  of  poor 
dead  Follette. 

And  finally  when  the  Sieur  V , in  his  best 

toilet,  brought  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  lost  Blen- 
heim, and  laid  it  in  its  brilliant  frame  upon  the  man- 
tle of  Madame  Duhamel,  she  thought  nothing  m 
comparison  of  the  deceased  Duhamel,  in  the  ante- 
room. 

She  soon  delayed  still  longer  her  visit  to  the 
country ; and  when,  as  she  did  do,  she  accepted  tn« 
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hand  of  the  Sieur  V . She  received,  rolled  up, 

tn  a rich  cashmere  of  India,  the  old,  and  the  loving 
Follette,  who  had  coat  her  so  many  tears,  and  all  re- 
membrance  of  the  dead  Duhamel ! 


(giiitnr'B  HratnBr. 

NOW  it  is  the  14  wild  and  stormy  month  of  March 
now,  in  the  great  and  wide  city,  do  the  fitful 
winds,  snow  or  sleet-laden,  howl  in  fitful  gusts  along 
the  comfortless  streets.  Now  do  loose  and  clatter- 
ing window -shutters  “bang”  in  the  night-watches; 
and  night-capped  heads  are  thrust  out  to  see  “ what 
is  the  matter now,  in  the  thoroughfares,  do  little 
dogs,  with  bushy  tails,  make  marvelous  head-way. 
Now'  do  pedestrians  find  their  hats  suddenly  lifted 
from  their  heads,  and  borne  away  upon  the  invisible 
“ wings  of  the  wind now  rolling  in  the  gutter,  now 
crossing  the  street,  now  crushed  beneath  the  feet  of 
gallivanting  steeds,  and  now  at  last  reclaimed — “ a 
shocking  bad  hat,”  while  the  owner  hesitates  long 
whether  or  no  he  shall  crown  his  occiput  with  it. 
Also  there  is  laughter  heard  all  around  him,  and  little 
boys  taunt  the  unfortunate  loser,  but  commend  his 
“ running.”  Now  do  poor  naked  wrretches  cower  in 
desolate  tenements,  and  inly  ruminate  their  coming 
sorrow',  when  even  the  elements  have  become  their 
enemies. 

Now,  in  the  country,  are  the  farmers,  boys  and 
men,  getting  ready  for  “spring  work.”  Now  are 
the  “ sap-buckets”  taken  from  the  garret  and  got 
ready  for  the  delicious  juice  of  the  sweet  sugar- 
maple  ; now  is  the  smell  of  red  cedar  “ spouts” 
through  which  the  nectar  is  to  distill  into  the  “ buck- 
et,” the  stone-trough,  and  the  potash  kettle,  when 
boiling,  foaming,  rising  and  sinking,  the  compound 
44  stands  at  last  confessed,”  Maple  Sugar  in  the 
Grain.  Now'  the  thin  blue  spiral  smoke-column 
rises  over  the  reddening  woods,  and  many  a night- 
gathering  is  there  before  the  blazing  “sugar-fires,” 
in  comfortable  wigwams,  with  odorous  clean  straw' 
upon  the  “ ground”-floors.  Now  red-hot  coals  are 
“sponked”  upon  green  maple  logs,  and  the  naked 
forest  resounds  with  cannon-like  reports,  and  the 
ringing  laughter  of  honest,  careless  hearts.  Now' 
the  willow  -basket  of  apples  stands  in  the  corner  of 
the  great  kitchen  fire-place,  and  a pitcher  of  sw’eet 
cider  keeps  it  company ; and  the  boys  are  cracking 
and  munching  the  rich  brown  butternuts,  by  way  of 
variety.  Now  we  will  close  this  reminiscence  of 
city  and  country  life.  Now  we  will  stop. 


That  was  not  a bad  reply  that  was  made  by  an 
old  and  very  able  New  England  preacher  to  a very 
young  and  inexperienced  clergyman  who  had  just 
been  remarking  that  he  could  w'rite  a sermon  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  “ make  nothing  of  it.” 

“ So  can  I,”  said  the  elder  preacher  ; “ but  I don’t 
want  to  make  nothing  of  my  sermons  ; I w'ant  to  have 
something  in  them  ; something  that  I feel,  and  that  I 
wish  my  congregation  to  feel  likewise.” 

This  reminds  us  of  a colloquy  between  two  par- 
ishioners of  a certain  church  in  a flourishing  town 
in  New  England  : 

“Which  do  you  like  best  to  hear  preach — Mr. 
C or  Mr.  D ?” 

44 Why,”  replied  the  other,  “I  like  Mr.  D 

best.” 

44  Why  so  ?” 

44  Because  I don’t  like  any  preacher  of  their  stamp ; 

and  Mr.  D comes  the  nearest  to  nothing  of  any 

r man  that  I ever  heard !” 


Those  persons  who  lived  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  some  twenty  years  ago,  will  remember  an 
exemplary  but  somewhat  eccentric  grocer,  whose 
advertisements  in  the  public  journals  were  often- 
times of  the  most  amusing  description.  Many  of 
these,  we  remember,  were  at  the  time  copied  all 
over  the  States,  and  were  wont  to  excite  a great 
deal  of  merriment. 

It  is  this  tradesman,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
of  whom  the  following  circumstance  is  related  : 

“ A layman  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  who  oc- 
casionally exhorted  at  evening  meetings,  thus  ex- 
pressed his  belief  in  some  doctrinal  position  he  was 
assuming : 

44  4 1 am  just  as  confident,  brethren,  that  this  is  true, 
as  I am  that  there  is  flour  in  Alexandria ; and  that  I 
know  for  certain  ; for  I yesterday  received  from  there 
a lot  of  three  hundred  barrels  of  fresh  superfine, 
which  I will  dispose  of  as  low  as  any  person  in 
town !’  ” 

This  may  probably  remind  the  reader  of  an  in- 
scription on  one  of  the  tomb-stones  in  the  cemetery 
of  Pbre  la  Chaise , at  Paris  : 

44  Here  rests  the  body  of  Antoine , aged,”  etc. 

44  His  disconsolate  widow  still  keeps  the  shop  Num- 
ber Sixteen  Rue  Vivienne,  where  may  be  found  a 
large  and  select  assortment  of  gloves,  hosiery,  etc.  !** 


We  know  not  whom  to  credit  with  the  following 
sketch  of  44  An  Unfaithful  Husband  Done  For ,”  but 
it  is  too  good  an  instance  of  just  retribution,  not  to 
find  a place  in  44  The  Drawer :” 

44  A lady  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  morning  of  the 
sailing  of  one  of  the  Pacific  steamers,  w'as  quietly 
seated,  reading  over  the  list  of  those  persons  who 
had  entered  their  names  as  passengers,  when  she 
suddenly  laid  dowm  the  paper,  and  exclaimed  : 

44  4 Can  I believe  my  eyes  ! — why,  my  husband  is 
a passenger  here  !* 

“ She  w as  right.  Her  husband’s  trunk  had  been 
carefully  packed  ; he  had  informed  her  that  he  was 
‘obliged  to  go  to  Sacramento  on  business,  which 
would  detain  him  a few  days and  she  saw  the 
whole  game  at  a glance.  He  was  about  to  desert 
her — to  return  to  New  York — and  to  leave  her  des- 
titute in  a land  of  strangers 

44  Startled  as  well  as  convinced  by  the  truth  thus 
made  manifest  to  her,  she  concluded  to  open  the 
trunks  of  her  husband,  which  he  had  left  word  would 
be  sent  for,  which  she  at  once  proceeded  to  do.  Id 
them  she  found  eight  thousand  dollars  in  hard  cash, 
this  she  divided,  taking  three  thousand  herself,  ami 
leaving  five  thousand  dollars  (her  woman’s  generosity 
declining  the  4 lion’s  share’),  locking  the  trunks  as 
before  she  found  them. 

“In  due  time  the  4 affectionate’  husband  came 
back  to  the  house,  accompanied  by  a porter,  bade 
his  wife  good-by  with  many  tokens  of  endearment ; 
bade  her  not  be  do wm -hearted,  for  he  should  be  back 
in  four  or  five  days ; little  suspecting  all  this  while, 
that  his  wife  was  not  only  perfectly  cognizant  of  his 
villainy,  but  that,  out  of  his  abundance,  she  had  am- 
ply supplied  herself  with  means  to  return  to  her 
friends ; having  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  a 
husband  who  w'ould  once  have  deserted  her  could 
never  thereafter  deserve  or  receive  her  confidence. 

44  The  husband  left,  went  on  board  the  steamer, 
and  while  on  his  way  to  New  York  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  at  lesst  one  unfaithful  husband  had 
been  most  justly  4 taken  in  and  done  for !’  ” 


44  The  following  is  narrated  44  of  an  old  physician 
in  a certain  town,  which  shall  be  nameless,”  which 
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seems  to  be  rather  indefinite  of  the  locality  of  the 
anecdote,  whatever  it  may  be  of  the  foci  recorded : 

“ Dr. was  very  much  annoyed  by  an  old  lady 

* in  his  beat,’  who  was  always  seen  to  accost  him, 
with  great  pertinacity,  in  the  street,  and  entertain 
him  with  a long  story  of  her  ailments,  real  or  imag- 
inary. On  one  occasion  she  met  him  in  the  street 
when  he  was  in  an  exceeding  great  hurry,  and  began 
to  go  over  the  old  story  : 

“ 4 Oh,  ay  ; I see  ; you  are  quite  feeble,*  said  the 
doctor.  4 Now,  if  you  please,  shut  your  eyes  and 
show  me  your  tongue  !’ 

“ The  old  lady,  who  was  slightly  deaf,  among  her 
other  grievances,  followed  the  doctor’s  directions, 
while  he,  quietly  moving  oflf.  left  her  standing  in  that 
ridiculous  position,  to  the  great  diversion  of  all  the 
passers-by  who  witnessed  the  amusing  scene. 


Let  those  young  men  who  are  approaching  (or 
those,  more  mature,  who  have  reached)  the  top  of 
the  hill  of  life,  ponder  upon  the  words  which  follow' : 

44  We  love  the  man  or  the  woman  who  looks  rev- 
erently upon  those  whose  steps  are  fast  going  down 
to  the  grave.  Young  people  too  often  shun  the 
aged,  as  though  their  unavoidable  infirmities  were 
contagious.  Old  hearts  are  grieved,  and  weep  in 
secret  at  such  treatment.  They  themselves  cling 
fondly  to  the  young,  and  feel  quickly  the  kindly  tone 
or  the  helping  hand.  The  old  man’s  mind  has  gar- 
nered a good  store  of  observation  and  experience, 
and  he  is  always  happy  to  impart  it  to  others.  His  j 
heart  responds  quickly  to  the  voice  of  youth,  and  the  j 
dim  eye  kindles  with  a renewed  light  as  he  talks  of  j 
the  Past. 

44  We  love  the  old  man  or  woman.  They  are  but 
a little  way  before  us  in  the  onwrard  march  of  life. 
A few  brief  years,  at  most,  and  u?e,  if  our  lives  are 
spared,  shall  stand,  as  they  stand,  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  two  worlds.  Do  the  young  ever  think  of  this? 
Do  they  ever  dream  that  years  will  steal  upon  them , 
until  their  black  locks  are  gray,  and  their  now  strong 
limbs  shrunken  and  tremulous  ? Docs  the  spring- 
time of  years  last  to  the  journey’s  end  ? Is  there 
no  autumn? — no  cheerless  winter?  Yes,  young 
man — young  maiden — you  too  are  growing  old  ! 
You  would  not  wish  to  be  shunned  because  Time 
had  carried  you  into  the  1 sere,  the  yellow  leaf’  of 
earthly  existence. 

44  Shun  not,  then,  the  old.  It  is  painful  to  wit- 
ness such  neglect  of  that  veneration  and  respect  to 
those  who,  like  ripened  shocks  of  grain  are  awaiting 
the  harvest  of  death  : 

44  4 Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one. 

Grieve  not  the  care-worn  heart ! 

The  sands  of  life  are  well-nigh  ran— 

Let  such  in  peaco  depart  !’ 

44  Pity  old  age,  within  whose  silver  hairs  honor 
and  reverence  evermore  have  reigned ! Think  how 
soon  you  may  be  called  to  say,  in  the  pathetic  and 
touching  language  of  the  poet  Southey  : 

44  * My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead  ; anon 
My  place  with  them  will  be, 

And  1 with  them  shall  travel  on, 

To  all  eternity : 

Yet  leaving  here  a name,  I trust, 

That  shall  not  perish  in  the  dust.*  ” 

But 44  the  memory  of  the  wicked”  we  are  told, 44  shall 
perish and  is  it  lest  than  wickedness  to  fail  to  do 
honor  and  reverence  to  the  sorrows  and  infirmities 
of  Age  ? 


Th*  spelling  of  the  following — which  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  thing  in  Thackeray’s  44  Yellowpluah 


Papers”  for  condensation  and  pungency — is  the 
least  of  its  amusing  attractions.  This  “ Kard  of 
Job  Sass ,”  written  some  months  since  to  the  editor 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  is  not  without  a sly  satire  on 
its  subject , which  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  appreciated : 

Job  Sass  of  wallpole  (But  residing  Now  at  The  phoe- 
nix tarvern  in  deadham) — Presents  his  thanks  to  The 
(blierin  Societies  & parsonages  therein  named  For  favors 
received  On  His  late  tower  tu  Boston,  to  wit : 

tu  konducktur  boyd  on  The  Raleroad.  i shani  forgit 
his  kindness  For  1 month  Or  0 weeks  tu  kum.  i think  i 
Never  see  such  A perlite  man.  his  attenshuns  displayed 
tu  parsengers — Of  high  degree  and  Low— wun  rny  uni- 
varsal  Approbashnn.  mister  boyd  is  A man  arter  my 
own  Hart. 

tu  the  Keeper  of  the  bite  tarvern.  his  attenshuns  Will 
be  held  In  cverlastin  remembrance,  he  is  well  kalkilated 
to  Keep  that  tarvern— 1 of  the  Fust  Class  as  i beer  TelL 
“ sukscss  tu  The  Bite  Tarvern !”  will  bee  my  dyin  mottos. 

tu  the  Appul  wumon  On  the  korner  of  State  street — 
for  Her  civilities  while  i Stood  a Eatin  a pint  of  chest- 
nuts in  frunl  of  Her  stand,  her  konversyshun  Was  truly 
aggrccabel.  she  is  ably  kaiculated  to  Raise  my  Expee- 
tashuns  on  Wumon. 

tu  mistur  Kimball  of  The  Museum,  he  invited  Me  tu 
see  the  kongaroos  <fc  Katamounls — stuffed  elephants  dfc 
Rhinoxorccs.  awl  free  Of  charge,  wich  i akordiuly  Did. 

tu  the  editur  Of  the  boston  Herald— for  ailowin  Me  tu 
sit  In  Ilis  sancktum  Sancktorum  a rcadin  Tho  papurs  of 
The  Day  without  interrupshun  for  4 Hours  runnin.  wen 
he  Meets  me  at  hum  i Will  try  to  Return  the  kompliment. 

tu  the  Owners  Of  the  exchange  Koffee  Howse  for  priv- 
ilege Of  a Cheer  wile  t&kin  A morning  siesty  (so  kalled). 
i Shall  not  soon  forget  their  unblemished  civility. 

tu  the  Parson  <t  proprieturs  of  (he  Stone  church  is 
summer  street— for  a Chance  to  promenard  Up  & Down 
the  broard  11c  of  the  same  on  Sunday  last— In  sarch  Of  a 
seat— without  bcin  molested.  & tu  The  saxton  Of  the 
same  for  An  offer  of  a Free  scat  in  the  garret. 

tu  konductur  hawkins  on  the  raleroad  for  special  Priv- 
iliges  on  my  Return,  i tellcd  him  i hadn’t  Got  but  10 
coppurs  Lett  on  my  Expenses  Of  the  Tower— and  tht 
Fare  was  25— but  He  leu  me  parse  tu  The  detriment  of  0 
cents  tu  The  raleroad.  i wud  Rekommend  mistur  Charles 
hawkins  tu  The  travcllin  Kommunity  as  A man  who 
Knows  at  a Glance  who’s  who — & who  Aint. 

tu  mistur  Farrington  for  an  eskort  in  His  Karriafe 
from  depot  tu  Tarvern. 

tu  mistur  howe  <fc  Boarders  for  Hart-felt  Welkome  oo 
the  Pixarra  of  the  phenix.  their  bowin  dc  Shakin  of  hand* 
was  exhiliratin,  & i w as  kind  o’  glad  i Had  got  back. 

Witness  my  hand.  Job  Sass. 

N.B.  publish  in  1 paper,  inside  thereof,  dc  forrid  Bill  tu 
phoenix  tarvern— postage  Paid. 


The  following  incident,  connected  w ith  the  death 
of  our  late  illustrious  statesman,  Daniel  Webster, 
will  possess  interest  at  this  time  for  all  readers : 

A few  days  before  his  death,  ho  wished  to  leave 
his  chamber  once  more,  and  look  upon  the  little  par 
adisc  which  his  taste  had  adorned  about  his  mansion. 
He  dressed  himself  with  care,  was  aided  to  descend, 
and  walked  about  his  house,  and,  finally,  to  his  li- 
brary. 

During  the  previous  night  there  had  been  a se- 
vere gale,  and  he  expressed  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  the  fishermen  off  the  coast.  As  he  looked  from 
one  of  the  back-windows  of  his  library,  his  eye  rest- 
ed upon  some  pleasure-boats  that  were  moored  at  a 
little  mound  in  an  artificial  pond,  in  the  rear  of  his 
house. 

44  Well,”  said  he, 44  the  Home  Squadron  is  safe  : I 
think  I will  go  hack  !” 

This  pleasant  playfulness  of  remark  was  a com- 
mon characteristic  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  was,  un- 
questionably, one  of  the  many  causes  of  his  popular- 
ity among  those  who  loved  him  the  best,  and  had 
known  him  the  longest. 
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A pleasant  political  wag  in  Albany  is  in  the 
habit  of  mentioning  the  odd  manner  in  which  he 
once  secured  an  unanimous  rote  for  a Presidential 
candidate,  while  journeying  (or,  perhaps,  44  voyaging ” 
would  be  a better  terra,  although  canal -traveling  is 
very  amphibious  locomotion,  at  best)  on  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal. The  way  of  it  was  this  : 

He  was  traveling  with  a large  party,  in  high  polit- 
ical times,  on  the  deck  of  a canal-packet,  with  a 
great  number  of  heated  politicians  ; among  whom  an 
animated  discussion  had  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
relative  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  opposing 
candidates.  At  length,  it  was  proposed  to  “ take 
the  sense,”  as  it  is  called,  of  the  passengers,  all  of 
whom  were  promenading  on  the  deck,  it  being  about 
sunset,  of  a pleasant  autumnal  day,  while  the  cabin 
was  hotter  than  a furnace  seven  times  heated. 

Silence,  at  length,  was  called,  and  the  question 
stated.  The  proposer  had  chosen  a good  time,  for 
the  boat  was  approaching  a low  bridge,  and  the  steers- 
man called  out,  as  usual — 

“ Bridge  ! Bridge  !” 

But  the  people,  anxious  to  take  the  vote,  didn’t 
think  of  any  thing  else  but  the  44  question,”  until  the 
proposer  roared  out : 

44  All  those  in  favor  of  Martin  Van  Burcn  for  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  stoop  down:  all  those  con- 
trary-minded, stand  erect !” 

The  boat  had  just  reached  the  bridge,  and  every 
man  dropped  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

“ It’s  an  unanimous  vote  !”  exclaimed  the  pro- 
poser, amid  the  laughs  and  cheers  of  even  those  who 
would  have  been  far  from  swelling  the  same  vote 
under  less  compulsory  circumstances. 


W e forget  who  it  is  that  mentions  the  fact — but  we 
have  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity — that  when  the  dag 
of  the  14  Victory”  was  to  be  buried  with  Nelson,  the 
tailors,  when  it  was  lowering  into  the  grave,  tore  it 
in  pieces  to  keep  as  relics. 

Now  this  act,  performed  by  any  other  persons, 
would  have  been  very  properly  considered  a gross 
outrage ; but  it  was  the  motive  which  justified  the 
act. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  a very  odd  circumstance 
that  occurred  soon  after  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo. 
At  the  time  there  was  a magnificent  representation  of 
that  renowned  contest  at  one  of  the  great  theatres  of 
London.  So  bitter  was  the  general  hatred  of  the 
British  toward  the  French,  that  it  was  found,  by  the 
managers  of  the  theatre,  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  to  procure  the  necessary  number  of  English 
supernumeraries  to  represent,  even  in  a play,  the 
French  troops  upon  the  stage,  although  double  pay 
was  offered  for  the  performance  of  that  branch  in  the 
theatrical  military  service. 

However,  the  necessary  Gallic  army  was  obtained, 
and  they  went  through  the  preparatory  exercises,  for 
several  days,  with  exemplary  order  and  discipline. 

At  length,  the  final  rehearsal  took  place,  and  every 
thing  promised  fair  for  a gorgeous  display  of  the 
great  battle.  But  the  following  “ talk”  among  the 
»i-4‘ subordinates”  of  the  British  army,  gave  the  man- 
agers to  understand  what  was  to  be  expected  when 
the  troops  came  into  action  : 

44 1 say,  Bill,  are  you  goin*  to  let  them  bloody 
Frenchmen  make  us  beat  a retreat?  Are  you  goin* 
to  run  for  a slab-sided,  mustached  Parlcy-voo?” 

44  Hush  !”  replied  Bill ; “ say  nothin’  about  it  now  : 
lei's  retreat  at  this  last  rehearsal : nobody’ll  see  us 
run,  don’t  you  see  ? But,  to-night,  when  the  reg’lar 
dung’s  under  way,  let  us  stand  our  ground,  and  run 
the  whole  gang  of  frog-eating  raacala  off  the  stage !” 


And  although,  as  we  have  said,  the  plan  was  over- 
heard, and  all  precautions  taken  against  its  exeeo* 
tion,  it  was  carried  out  to  the  letter  in  the  evening. 
The  entire  French  army — horse,  foot,  and  dragoons 
— were  driven  either  off  the  stage,  at  the  44  wings,1 " 
or  into  the  pit — and  the  British,  without  even  the 
first  repulse,  retained  possession  of  the  hard-fought 
field ! 

A late  wntcr  supposes — plausibly  enough,  it 
seems  to  us — that  the  44  indifference  to  danger,” 
which  most  people  exhibit  on  board  steamboats, 
springs  from  the  commonplace  look  that  every  thing 
wears.  44  Who  ever  believes,”  says  he,  “ that  a thou- 
sand horses  are  tugging  to  get  out  of  a boiler,  when 
he  sees  this  immense  power  kept  in  subjection  by  a 
knock-kneed  man  in  a paper  hat  and  ill-reaped  chin?” 

Speaking  of  steamboats  and 44  indifference  to  dan- 
ger,” isn’t  it  sometimes  the  case  that  passengers 
themselves  are  a little  at  fault  ? Do  you  know  of 
any  man  that  doesn’t  rather  look  down  upon  passen- 
gers sailing  in  a boat  somewhat  smaller  and  slower 
than  the  one  on  which  he  may  happen  to  be  travel- 
ing? And  don’t  such  people  have  a good  deal  to  do, 
oftentimes,  in  encouraging  a spirit  of  racing  on  the 
part  of  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  boat  ? 

There  was  a very  amusing  remark  made  upon  this 
subject  many  years  ago,  by  a venerable  Quaker  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  old  steamboats  President  and 
Franklin  (if  w*e  recollect  aright),  were  trying  their 
speed  one  pleasant  day  through  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  deck  was  full  of  little  groups  of  passengers, 
carefully  watching  the  comparative  progress  of  the 
two  boats,  and  discussing  their  several  chances  of 
beating  ; confirming  and  strengthening  each  other’s 
opinions,  &c. 

At  length,  an  eager  listener  addressed  our  staid 
44  Friend,”  the  Quaker  aforesaid,  with  : 

44  Mr.  Brcwn,do  you  think  the  President  has  gained 
any  on  the  Franklin  within  the  last  fifty  miles  ?” 

44  Well,  I do  not  know”  replied  Broadbrim,  44 and 
I should  not  be  willing  to  express  a decided  opinion  ; 
but  I should  think  she  had.” 

44  How  much,  Mr.  Brown  ? how  much  should  you 
think  she  had  gained — in  your  opinion  ?”  pursued  the 
eager  questioner. 

“ I don’t  know*  that  I could  approach  the  exact 
distance,  but  I should  think — about  an  inch  /” 

A roar  of  laughter  burst  from  all  within  hearing 
of  this  reply  ; but  the  speaker  himself  turned  away, 
without  the  least  semblance  of  a smile  upon  any 
lineament  of  his  countenance  ! 


Is  it  not  a little  remarkable  that  so  many  men, 
(and  sometimes  women,  although  it  seems  to  us  not 
half  so  often),  should  sit  deliberately  dowm,  and  with 
“murder  aforethought”  write  on  paper,  and  after 
ward  send  to  the  printers,  and  read  the  proof,  mat- 
ter which  they  fondly  think  to  be  “ poetry,”  but 
which  is  of  a kind  that  44  neither  gods  nor  men  per- 
mit,” and  that  not  one  man  or  woman  out  of  five 
thousand  would  ever  think  of  reading?  But  this 
fact  doesn’t  stop  the  writing  of  such  44  poetry”  in  any 
degree  ; for  the  w riters  would  w'rite  if  they  were  the 
only  readers  in  the  world.  Look  at  the  following, 
for  example  ; a passage  from  a long  poem  in  a book 
not  long  since  published  in  this  country.  We  think 
the  44  least  said  about  it  the  better and  u to  the 
author,  “let  his  name  rest  in  the  shade:" 

44  O those  gloomy  thoughts 
You  may  drive  away  and 
Think  no  more  of  sight. 

Only  look  on  that  Mask 
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Djuj  ihwr« 'hotter  ate)  yourself 
Ihhiiooi.r,  »r  *iu?  truth 
In  part  you  have 
Spoken,  in  part  with 
You  come  foe.  I had 
Rather  die  than  live, 

Than  ho  compelled  in 
Inhate  the  atmoMphore  that 
Bear#  rc*»enit*tooce  to 
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ami  vonntips  m this  country . In  an  Eastern  Sian 
hn  passed  through  44  South  f>ori<V'  M Smith4*  Our- 
m»r,f’  tuttl  •‘  North  Smith.” 

41  Wiy  wer#  these  «o  called  *r<  asked  the  trfttfclrr 
of  tifft  phyer 

u.FfOhi  on*’  t*f  the  heroes  of  the  war,”  iiiWfiw»wl  , 
U»o  Jehu,  “ wtio  shot. ft  nis;i.  or  a man  whol  Umv  l 
don’t  know  w)xjch  . ' ' ,f  ;'  V 

44  A to^-n '-Would  sometime? % U* .thiw  rtesetim  milt- 
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A if  ftas  Aorjos  foolish  onwsjt  {.  hen  it  is  acaroefy 
)as»s  ndteuteua  than  the  ^uhatitiiimn  of  ctawdcai 
rmirmit  fel  the  sVveet-smvndir.u  Indian  and  other 
rtajTiRA,  m two  fptjpinpig-  Gnuntjea  of  our nwn;>8me,r  _ 

“ i*?y»ii';Ti Ib.mir,"  “ Tuliy7*  “ P«u>!;i.-vv‘  44  Cft- 

rtehis,”  “ Munvlliw,***  11  Git.wro,”  “ Crito^'  l'  Ly»ari- 
d‘> r,’’  njid  Jik".  d'his  M:li;r:hon  uf  foune*  for 
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<J*y  hv  day,  fart  hot  frowi  the  ,f^h*iessN 
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that  tfv  may  h#  vrif iteep#  to  cuitv  with  r*#  the  ro* 
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aor  a aouifrT  .pt  titieftSrtiitnfa  to  olftensf.  fiiit  na  bnnr 
ip  on r years  that  knowlirdlrt  of  urcr  fouth  fifot  Wiif 
tyi^Cft  TcV  ^sye  thr  eldor  h>ito  kewiun§  Oi^  emv^ot 
of  *ho  y.ouHgx  fhr  ivijal  m tbar  ua'e.«waat  «?vii-eirin“ 
*if  arotwemfefits  ,hf : Ji’ft— 4hme  «nirfy,  finjt- 

Pi),  y.iul  ^onjr.hi.icine5  hi  iri*  fdeiwuros  — 

but  * iw,  ite  most  maii  iVAut,  Uie  most  odious,  find 
tbr  mitoi  ■in|iT*vr)v.U  »f  ?;  i vs*  l«-v m pmy  that  «mr 

sunset  may  i^sotidt^d  with  the  and  :dia- 

dow#  only  uf  Kile  linfliant  xta‘Au.M 

Tilfi  jfevfnied  Dr  s y/Vcta;  (rjico  made  himsrelf 
M a rv.ynarK  ^hfoh.  hc  Yhaiic  id  a Ho- 
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rhi^y  had  been 
Ui.  ilof!t‘/vt?n.  and  i suppose  had  emmlutted  td  finisih 
lll^ir  holiday  by  ii  fftroll  upon  the  Battery.  r1*h>y 
were  walk  in ^ slo  wly  alone,  ham)  ip  hahil,  smnj- 
jT‘.^  them  thus  i.rniu-d,  as  you  have  sefm  t^'o  loTit<^  . 
Achtipi-ifoyfo  ilpiitia  their  truant  nujiMes  JoUh  had 
mexut  lUtnjiy  ysk^d  Sus-un  torunrry  hnn  next  Sunday  : 
fi  M,,rh  with  proper  nmuteidy  reluctance, 

answered  '•  • . 

^ Oa  iu>  S*-not  su  sc*ou/' 

44  0>  5%^  eami-vtly  responded  John. 

4>  0,  no  !v  family  repeated  Susan. 
u O,  v»#  m iisjai/r  repeat 6d  John. 

44  O,  m?,M  wtex  the  reply.  44  O,  yes  !v 
“ O,  no  fMl'  0;yoa  “ 6 no*"  and  liom, unmmd- 
fid  of  ctu»ry  tlunuaround  them,  44  the  world  forget - 
dig,"  hut  hot  by  44  the  world  foraot,”  th^y  44  daw- 
iUed"  down  the  street,  r</}»ealin»  the  foregoing  wortla, 
the  articulation  of  jh«rm  at  each  step  becoming  more 
and  more  indlHtim^i,  until  \t  dxvinditni  into  a gentle 
mgb,  on  the  pari  of  Miss  Snear?.  and  a deep  guttural 
.«?CHnvd  on  the  p,vrf  of  tjte  iovmg  and  aident  John” 
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“ Editor  (drawing  a six-shooter). — 4 Thank  you, 
sir ; but  I believe  I’ll  keep  my  coat  on  !* 

44  Visitor. — 4 What ! you’re  not  goin*  to  use  that 
•hootin’-iron,  arc  you  V 

44  Editor. — 4 Not  unless  you  render  it  necessary.’ 
“Visitor. — 4 Now,  see  here;  that  ain’t  gentle- 
manly. Just  lay  that  thing  aside,  and  let  us  take  it 
out  in  a way  that’s  becoming.’ 

44  Editor. — 4 Sorry  not  to  be  able  to  oblige  you  ; 
but  I can’t  do  it,  positively.* 

“ Visitor  (putting  on  his  coat,  and  backing  out). 
— 4 Well,  if  you  are  that  sort  of  a fellow,  I want 
nothin’  to  do  with  you  : you  are  beneath  the  notice 
of  a respectable  citizen.*  ’* 

There  is  a good  deal  of  exaggeration,  of  course,  in 
this  cockney  sketch;  and  yet  scenes  not  in  all  re- 
spects unlike  it  have  heretofore  occurred,  wo  be- 
lieve, in  certain  of  the  chivalric  river-towns  of  the 
Southwest. 


44  Friendship,**  says  the  facetious  Dow,  Junior, 
44  may  sometimes  be  termed  a llcdgeling  of  Love,  to 
turn  to  love  itself  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  fly.  Then 
it  is  no  longer  Friendship,  but  Love — the  same  as  a 
pollywog  ceases  to  be  a tadpole,  and  turns  to  a frog, 
after  Time  pulls  his  tail  of.”  There  ensue  some 
touching  4‘  Lines  by  a Bashful  Lover  11  who  never 
knew  that  his  friendship  had  changed  into  love  un- 
til it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  his  error : 

**  I never  spoke  to  her  of  love, 

Though  summer,  fall,  and  spring  ; 

I changed  my  dickey  and  my  boots 
To  do  that  very  thing  ! 

But  while  I sat  (though  I went  in, 

Resolved  to  dare  my  fate,) 

My  resolution,  with  my  dog 
Lay  shivering  ut  the  gate. 

44  For  years  her  shadow  was  my  light. 

She  must  have  known  it  all ; 

Although  I only  blushed  and  sighed, 

And  stammered  in  the  hall. 

Once  only, 4 Dearest,  I—,’  the  biood 
Ran  crimson  to  her  cheek  ! 

My  heart  lay  beating  on  my  tongue- 
’Twas  all  1 dared  to  speak ! 

* She  read  the  meaning  of  my  flowers, 

She  treasured  all  my  rhymes  ; 

4 Faint  heart  ne’er  won,’  upon  the  snow 
She  wrote  a hundred  times : 

And  in  the  silver  sand  she’d  try 
To  make  me  rhyme  her  4 dove,’ 

But  stupid ! I,  with  all  her  help, 

Would  never  write  my  4 love.’ 

n I never  spoke  to  her  of  love, 

My  longue  failed  at  the  start, 

And  so  1 lived  to  vow  I would, 

And  blame  my  chicken-heart. 

One  steady  pulse,  one  grasp  of  pluck. 

To  nerve  my  quickening  flame, 

And  l had  bravely  spoken  out — 

Alas ! they  never  came  ! 

* One  fierce  and  desperate  effort ! 

It  ended  in  a cough  : 

The  words  w'ere  burning  on  my  tongue. 

But  I could’nt  get  ’em  off! 

/ never  spoke  to  her  of  love. 

But  another  fellow  did ! 

He  call’d,  one  lucky  night  for  him, 

And  did  the  thing,  and  4 slid  !’  ” 


Here  is  a fair  hit,  by  an  American  editor,  at  a 
oertain  affectation  of  avoidance  of  common  terms  in 
conversation  : 

44  Names  do  make  a difference  in  things,  no  doubt. 
At  least  most  people  think  so,  and  act  in  accordance 


with  the  supposition.  Certain  defects  and  diseases 
have  been  rendered  4 quite  genteel*  for  a time,  by 
dint  uf  elegant  names.  Even  a 4 cold  in  the  head,* 
the  most  provoking  and  vulgar  disorder  possible  to 
honest  people,  can  be  dignified  and  palliated  a little 
by  calling  it  an  4 influenza.1 

44  We  once  called  upon  a gentleman  and  his  wife 
— the  former  a plain,  blunt  man,  the  latter  a 4 genteel,* 
affected  woman — and  both  thoroughly  sick  with  a 
4 cold  in  the  head.’  The  man  was  taking  it  naturally 
and  hard.  The  woman  was  dressed  in  rather  a 
showy,  carefully-made  deshabille , and  was  clearly 
doing  her  best  to  make  a handsome  thing  of  her  un- 
comfortable situation. 

44  4 And  how  is  Madame  to-day  ?’  said  we,  address 
ing  the  lady. 

“ 4 Oh,  shockingly  ill !’  she  replied,  trying  to  look 
interesting,  in  spite  of  her  sw  ollen  eyes  and  red  nose 
4 1 am  afflicted  with  the  per-re-vailing  id'nflueiTnxak . 

“ She  pronounced  the  last  w ord  as  if  she  were  es- 
tablishing the  character  of  a fashionable  woman  by 
her  elegant  manner  of  having  the  4 id’nflued’n-sek/* 

44  4 And  you  are  sick  too  V said  we,  addressing  the 
husband. 

44  4 Yes,  sir,*  said  he,  with  honest  emphasis — *yee, 
sir ; I*m  having  this  confounded  horse-distcmpcr  ihaX'm 
round  here  !*  ** 


The  following  lines  were  written  and  posted 
upon  a tree  at  the  entrance  of  a swampy  44  cordu- 
roy’* road : 

“ The  road  is  not  passable, 

Not  even  jackass-able ; 

When  that  you  travel, 

Pray  take  your  ow  n gravel.” 


44  Coal  is  coal  now,”  said  a city  coal-merchant  to 
a man  who  was  remonstrating  with  him  upon  iU 
high  price. 

44 1 am  glad  of  that,”  replied  the  other,  44  for  the 
last  lot  you  sold  me  was  half  of  it  stone  !*’ 

44  How  is  coal  now  l11  inquired  a gentleman  of  an 
Irishman,  who  was  *•  dumping”  a load  in  the  street. 

44  Black  as  ever  !”  responded  Pat. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OUR  DRAWER. 

A French  lawyer  residing  at  the  towm  of  Mende, 
while  searching  in  the  library  of  La  Fcrte  Saint  Au- 
bin,  discovered  an  old  book,  entitled,  44  Questions 
d1  Avenir  11  by  Galaos,  a monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Benoit-sur-Loire.  From  this  book  are  taken  the 
following  figures,  which  constitute  a numerical  pre- 
diction : 

12*15*22‘9‘19 — MT*16‘15‘12‘5*15’14— 
2*2M5*14116M8  20  5—18-51618  5 19  5 14-20I*14*M)— 
4-21—16-5-211619-5—4-5—4-9-23— 
4-516118'20'5  13  5 14-20’19—19*516  1— 

16-18-5  19-9-4-5  14  20—4-5—18-5  16-21  2 12-9  I7-21-6- 
6-18T14-3T919  5— 9 14*4  9-22‘919-9*2  12*5— 16T18— 
12S—  19-21-6-6-18T7-5— 2114-9-22-51819-5I*— 

22-5  1819— 12  5— 4 9-23— 14-5'21-22-9*5-I3*5— 

199  5-312-5. 

By  taking  each  of  the  preceding  figures  as  a let- 
ter, 1 as  a,  2 as  6,  12  as  /,  and  so  on,  wc  find  the  fol- 
lowing sentence — Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  reprf- 
sentant  du  peuple  de  dix  departments,  sera  president 
de  llcpubliquc  Fran$aisc.  indivisible , democratiqvc , pas 
le  suffrage  universel , vers  le  dix  nevvihne  sitcU, 
which  translated  into  English  is — “ Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  representative  of  the  people  from  tea 
departments,  will  be  president  of  the  French  Re- 
public, indivisablc,  democratic,  by  universal  suf 
frage,  about  the  nineteenth  century  .” 
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The  addition  of  all  the  figures  representing  letters 
of  every  word  gives  the  following  numbers  : 


Louis 

...  77 

Brought  forward. 

1086 

Napoleon 

...  92 

indivisible 

.114 

Buonaparte 

...113 

democratique 

131 

representant 

...155 

Par 

. 35 

du 

...  25 

le 

. 17 

peuple 

. . 75 

suffrage 

. 73 

de 

9 

universcl 

.128 

dix 

...  36 

vers 

64 

d^partements 

.140 

le 

. 17 

sera 

43 

dix 

. 36 

president 

.110 

neuviemo 

. 94 

dc 

...  9 

sidcle 

. 53 

Rcpublique 

.126 

Franc&ise 

. 76 

1848 

As  will  be  seen,  the  total  of  these  figures  makes 
exactly  18-18,  the  year  of  his  election. 


Spiritual  intercourse  (so  called)  has  become  a 
fashionable  amusement  in  up-town  circles.  It  has 
got  to  be  quite  the  rage  to  unite  a select  party  of 
friends  to  w itness  the  supernatural  dancing  of  chairs 
and  tables.  These  pretended  phenomena  are  not 
paraded  before  the  public  credulity  for  the  first  time. 
Madame  Elizabeth  the  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  a 
letter  written  in  June,  1788,  to  her  friend  Madame 
de  Raigecourt,  stated  that  for  some  time  previous 
the  most  unaccountable  phenomena  had  been  taking 
place  in  the  palace  of  Versailles.  “ The  doors  open 
and  close  by  themselves ; the  pictures  move  with- 
out any  human  agency ; the  queen  who  is  by  no  j 
superstitious  or  timorous,  was  very  much  frighten- 
ed a week  or  two  ago,  while  she  was  alone  in  her 
chamber — all  the  various  articles  of  furniture  in  the 
room  began  to  move  about.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened at  the  same  hour  in  the  king’s  apartments.  1 
confess  that  all  these  singular  events  sadden  and 
alarm  me.  Does  not  heaven  forewarn  us  by  these 
miracles  that  something  dreadful  is  about  to  happen 
to  the  kingdom  of  France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?” 


An  egotistical  friend  of  ours — who  believes  him- 
self at  the  same  time  the  centre,  the  object  and  the 
cause  of  every  thing  that  exists,  and  every  thing  that 
lakes  place,  said  to  us  the  other  day  : “ It  is  only  to 
me  that  such  misfortunes  happen  !” 

“ What  is  the  matter  ?”  we  asked. 

“ Don’t  you  see  that  it  is  raining,”  he  answered. 


Some  one  remarked  to  us  last  summer.  44  At  this 
season  of  the  year,  there  is  one  thing  which  the 
least  observant  mind  can  not  fail  to  notice.  I mean, 
that  female  modesty  is  very  much  a matter  of  habit, 
fashion,  and  convention. 

“ We  have  hero  at  New  York,  at  the  Battery,  float- 
ing baths,  very  much  resorted  to  by  ladies  and 
young  girls  who  learn  to  swim  there.  Their  cos- 
tume is  precisely  the  same  as  that  worn  at  Newport 
and  Rockaway.  Upon  no  pretext  is  a father  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  establishment  with  his  daugh- 
ter, or  a husband  with  his  wife.  A man  who  should 
dare  to  show  his  nose  there,  would  be  greeted  with 
any  thing  but  cordiality  by  the  assembled  naiads. 

44  But  at  the  watering  places  it  is  different.  At 
Newport,  for  example,  the  ladies  bathe  full  well  with 
the  gentlemen,  and  no  one  takes  offense  at  it.” 

The  above  was  listened  to  by  us  with  all  proper 
indignation,  and  although  we  perfectly  perceived 
the  point  of  our  friend’s  charge,  we  determined  to 
refute  him.  which  wc  did  in  the  following  terms  : 

You  have  undoubtedly  heard  the  story  of  the 
Christian  Virgin,  who  cut  her  nose  off  in  order  to 
escape  the  importunities  of  a Roman  oroconsul. 


Well,  you  can  see  at  Ncw'port,  Rockaway,  Capo 
May,  Rye  Beach,  and  various  other  places,  hun- 
dreds of  women  who  follow  this  boasted  example 
twice  a day. 

With  their  bathing  costume,  their  jackets,  pant- 
aloons, and  oiled-silks,  they  look  like  a crowd  of 
dripping  monkeys  gamboling  on  the  beach. 

Obliged  to  bathe  among  the  men,  they  have  inge- 
niously adopted  the  plan  of  making  themselves  aa 
ugly  as  possible. 

My  adversary  withdrew  crestfallen,  and  I have 
prided  myself,  from  that  day  forth,  not  a little  upon 
my  successful  defense  of  the  fair  sex. 

Tub  following  affair  occurred  at  Paris  two  or 
three  years  ago.  A gentleman  well  known  in  the 
political  world  went  one  evening  to  the  theatre  of 
the  Varictes  on  the  Boulevard.  As  he  was  leaving, 
after  the  performance  was  over,  a man  whom  he  did 
not  know,  but  who  had  evidently  been  dining  out, 
trod  upon  his  toes  several  times. 

Mr. became  angry,  and  after  some  not  partic- 

ularly complimentary  words,  they  exchanged  cards. 

The  next  morning  Mr. went  to  the  residence 

of  a friend,  related  his  adventure  to  him,  and  placed 
his  adversary’s  card  in  his  hand,  begging  him  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

44  What  is  the  appearance  of  this  person  ?”  asked 
the  friend. 

14  lie  is  stout  and  short,  with  light  whiskers.” 

In  about  an  hour  the  friend  returned. 

44  Well  ?” 

“ The  arrangements  are  made.” 

44  What  are  they  ?” 

Pistols — at  ten  paces.” 

“ What ! was  there  no  other  way  of  settling  it  7” 

“ None.  I arrived  at  the  enemy’s  house — he  was 
expecting  me,  for  he  opened  the  door  himself.  4 Sir/ 
l said  to  him,  4 are  you  Monsieur  de  C V ” 

“ 4 Yes,  sir.” 

44  4 1 came  from ’ ” 

44  4 1 understand,  sir.  In  reference  to  the  quarrel 
at  the  Variety  V ” 

44  * Yes,  sir.’” 

■‘•Well,  sir!  what  arms  does  vour  friend  pre- 
fer?’” 

44  4 But,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that — * ” 

44  4 Impossible,  sir  ! Your  friend  behaved  in  auch 
a manner  that  I would  accept  no  apologies.'  ” 

44  Of  course  I answered  that  I was  not  instructed 
to  make  any.” 

44  Well  ?" 

44  Well,  as  I was  just  saying — at  Vincennes — pis- 
tols and  ten  paces.” 

44  This  is  very  disagreeable.” 

44  Yes,  it  certainly  is  ; but  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  must  have  been  very  rude.” 

44  Are  you  mad  ? He  trod  upon  my  foot,  and  told 
me  that  if  I did  not  like  it,  he  would  give  me  satis- 
faction.” 

44  My  poor  friend ! your  memory  deceives  you. 

Monsieur  de  C has  just  been  telling  me  the 

same  story — only  reversing  the  parties.” 

44 1 give  you  my  word — ” 

44  No — we  had  been  dining  together — and  you  do 
not  recollect — ” 

44  But  I tell  you  that  it  was  he  who  trod  upon  my 
foot.  I gave  him  no  provocation ; I doubt  if  I should 
recognize  him.” 

44 1 should  think  so.  The  description  which  you 
gave  me  is  no  more  like  him  than  if  you  had  never 
seen  him.  You  told  me  that  he  was  stout  and  short, 
with  light  whiskers  ; on  the  contrary,  he  is  tall*  thin, 
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“ No,”  said  Monsieur  de  C , 44  I never  fire  first : 


md  beardless.  Come,  bis  carriage  is  below — we  will 
follow  in  mine.” 

44 1 must,  indeed,  have  been  drinking  very  deep. 
Upon  my  honor,  I was  unconscious  of  giving  any 

offense !” 

They  jump  into  the  carriage  and  start.  It  was 
raining  piteously. 

They  reach  Vincennes— the  two  adversaries  are 
face  to  face. 

“ There  is  some  mistake  here,  gentlemen,”  said 

Mr. ; “ this  is  not  the  person  with  whom  I had 

a difficulty !” 

“ Be  quiet,”  said  his  friend,  in  his  ear ; “ you  had 
been  taking  too  much  wine.” 

” But,”  said  Monsieur  de  C , 44  this  is  not  the 

gentleman  with  whom  I exchanged  cards  last  even- 
ing !*• 

44  Was  it,”  said  Mr. , 44  on  coming  out  of  the 

Variates  ?” 

44  No  ; on  going  in.” 

44  You  are  mistaken ; it  was  on  coming  out.” 

44  No  ; I say  it  was  on  going  in.” 

44  Be  quiet,”  repeated  Mr. *s  friend ; 44 1 tell 

you  that  you  had  taken  too  much.” 

44  You  trod  on  my  foot !”  said  Monsieur  de  C . 

44  Just  the  reverse  !” 

44  Excuse  me  ! I am  very  sure — ” 

“'At  any  rate,  whoever  was  in  the  wrong,  we  have 
had  a quarrel,  and  we  have  come  to  fight.  You  were 
certainly  the  man.  Load  the  pistols,  gentlemen  ! 
it  is  very  odd ; I took  you  to  be  much  stouter.” 

44  And  I supposed  you  to  be  infinitely  smaller.” 

44  You  had  been  dining  out,”  continued  Mr. , 

while  the  distance  was  being  measured. 

44 1 ! — on  the  contrary,  1 had  not  dined  at  all !” 

“Gentlemen,  take  your  places,”  said  the  seconds. 

Mr. , placed  opposite  De  C , drew  from 

his  waistcoat  pocket  his  adversary’s  card,  and,  read- 
ng  it  once  more,  said : 44  Fire,  Monsieur  de  C !” 


fire  yourself,  Mr.  Leonard.” 

44  Leonard  ?” 

44  That  is  the  name  upon  your  card.” 

44  You  are  mistaken.” 

44  Look  for  yourself.” 

44  This  is  not  my  card.  My  name  is .” 

The  seconds  interfere.  44  What  does  all  this 
mean  ?” 

44 1 certainly,  on  coming  out,  exchanged  cards  with 
a man  who  trod  upon  my  foot,  and  who,  in  answer 
to  my  demand  for  an  explanation,  said  : ‘ If  you  an 
not  satisfied,  here  is  ray  card  !’  ” 

44  But,”  said  Monsieur  de  C , 44  this  is  just  what 

happened  to  me  on  going  in.” 

44  My  man  is  stout  and  short,  and  has  light  whis- 
kers.” 

44  Mine  is  stout  and  short.  I did  not  remark  his 
whiskers.” 

44  He  was  quite  drunk.” 

44 1 did  not  like  to  say  how  drunk  he  was,  when  1 
supposed  that  you  were  the  person.’ 

44  It  was  undoubtedly  the  same  individual.” 

Explanations  followed,  which  satisfied  all  that 
the  mysterious  Mr.  Leonard  had  first  had  a quarrel 
and  an  exchange  of  cards  with  Monsieur  de  C— , 
on  going  into  the  theatre,  and  that  on  going  out,  he 

renewed  the  same  scene  with  Mr. ; but,  instead 

of  giving  his  own  card,  he  had  given  Monsieur  da 
C ’s,  which  he  had  just  received. 

44  It  is  a mistake,”  said  Mr. . 44  But  where 

does  he  live  ?” 

They  examined  Mr.  Leonard’s  card — there  was 
no  address. 

44  It  is  rather  an  exhibition  of  good  sense,”  said 

Monsieur  de  C : 44  he  evidently  thought  that  if 

two  men  could  be  found  mad  enough  to  take  up 
seriously  such  a quarrel,  it  was  with  one  another 
they  ought  to  fight.” 


Ithrnrtj  Botirra. 


A complete  edition  of  Coleridge’s  Works  is 
in  press  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  to  be  comprised 
in  seven  handsome  duodecimos,  and  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Shedd.  The  first  volume  has  been  issued, 
containing  The  Aids  to  Reflection  and  The  States- 
man's Manual , with  President  Marsh’s  admirable 
Preliminary  Essay  to  the  former  work,  and  an  In- 
troductory Essay  to  the  present  edition,  on  the  Phi- 
losophy and  Theology  of  Coleridge.  In  common 
with  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  genius  of  Cole- 
ridge in  this  country,  we  welcome  this  publication, 
which  embraces  the  only  complete  edition  of  his 
works  in  prose  and  verse,  as  an  important  and  val- 
uable memorial  to  the  rare  gifts  of  one  of  the  most 
profound  thinkers  of  the  present  century.  Such  an 
edition  has  been  repeatedly  called  for  by  our  most 
intelligent  scholars,  and  we  rejoice  that  their  wishes, 
in  this  respect,  are  to  be  so  fully  gratified.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  present  a critical  estimate  of  the 
position  of  Coleridge  as  a poet,  philosopher,  and 
theologian.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  His  merits  as  a 
poet  are  universally  acknowledged  by  cultivated 
readers.  If  he  does  not  claim  so  lofty  a niche  as 
that  assigned  by  common  consent  to  Wordsworth, 
Byron,  or  Scott,  he  fills  a sphere  of  brightness  and 
purity  peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  which  he  may 
boldly  challenge  the  pretensions  of  every  rival.  As 
a philosopher  and  theologian,  his  claims  are  clearly 


and  forcibly  stated  in  the  elaborate  Introductory 
Essay  prefixed  to  this  edition.  Describing  his  in- 
tellectual progress  from  the  early  Pantheism,  is 
which  he  was  involved,  to  the  elevated  Platonic 
and  Christian  Spiritualism,  which  he  subsequently 
attained,  the  writer  ably  discusses  the  influence 
exerted  on  his  mind  by  the  philosophers  of  Germany, 
candidly  points  out  the  defective  elements  in  his 
system  of  speculation,  but  warmly  vindicates  his 
title  to  the  character  of  an  orthodox  theologian 
According  to  Professor  Shedd,  the  Pantheistic  ten- 
dencies of  Schelling  find  their  most  cogent  refutation 
in  the  teachings  of  Coleridge,  who  was  himself  more 
fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Kantian  philoso- 
phy than  of  any  other  modern  system.  44  After  all 
the  study  and  reflection  which  Coleridge  expended 
upon  the  systems  of  speculation  that  sprang  up  la 
Germany  after  that  of  Kant,  it  is  very  evident  that 
his  closest  and  longest  continued  study  was  applied 
to  Kant  himself.  After  all  his  wide  study  of  phi- 
losophy, ancient  and  modem,  the  two  minds  who 
did  most  toward  the  formation  of  Coleridge’s  philo- 
sophic opinions  were  Plato  and  Kant.  From  the 
Greek  he  derived  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  fully 
sympathized  with  his  warmly-glowing  and  poetic 
utterance  of  philosophic  truths.  From  the  German 
he  derived  the  more  strictly  scientific  part  of  his 
system — the  fundamental  distinctions  between  the 
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Understanding  and  the  Reason  (with  the  sub-dis- 
tinction of  the  latter  into  Speculative  and  Practical), 
and  between  Nature  and  Spirit.  With  him  also  he 
sympathized  in  that  deep  conviction  of  the  absolute 
nature  and  validity  of  the  great  ideas  of  God,  Free- 
dom, and  Immortality — of  the  binding  obligation  of 
Conscience — and  generally  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Moral  and  Practical  over  the  purely  Speculative. 
Indeed  any  one  who  goes  to  the  study  of  Kant,  after 
having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Coleridge,  will  be  impressed  by  the  spontaneous 
and  vital  concurrence  of  the  latter  with  the  former 
— the  heartiness  and  entireness  with  which  the  En- 
lishman  enters  into  the  method  and  system,  of  this, 
in  many  respects,  greatest  philosopher  of  the  modern 
world.”  Next  to  the  founder  of  the  Critical  Phi- 
losophy, Professor  Shedd  maintains  that  it  was  the 
devout  and  amiable  Jacobi,  with  whom  Coleridge 
exhibited  the  most  profound  intellectual  sympathies. 
**  In  thus  siding  ultimately  with  the  Critical  Philos- 
ophy rather  than  with  the  system  of  Identity  that 
succeeded  it,  Coleridge  had  much  in  common  with 
Jacobi.  Indeed  it  seems  to  us  that  speaking  gen- 
erally, Coleridge  stands  in  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  English  Philosophy,  that  Jacobi  does  to  that  of 
Germany,  and  Pascal  to  that  of  France.  Neither 
•f  these  three  remarkably  rich  and  genial  thinkers 
has  left  a strictly  scientific  and  finished  system  of 
philosophy,  but  the  function  of  each  was  rather  an 
•wakening  and  suggestive  one.  The  resemblance 
between  Coleridge  and  Jacobi  is  very  striking. 
Each  has  the  same  estimate  of  instinctive  feelings, 
and  the  same  religious  sense  of  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Moral  and  Spiritual  over  the  merely  Intel- 
lectual and  Speculative.  Each  clings,  with  the 
same  firm  and  lofty  spirit,  to  the  Ideas  of  Theism, 
and  plants  himself  with  the  same  moral  firmness, 
upon  the  imperative  decisions  of  Conscience  and 
Moral  Reason.  But  in  no  respect  do  they  harmon- 
ise more  than  in  their  thorough  rejection  of  the  pan- 
theistic view  of  things — of  that  mere  Naturalism 
which  swallows  up  all  personality,  and  thereby,  all 
morality  and  religion.  In  reading  Jacobi’s  Von 
gotdichen  Dingen  one  is  struck  with  the  great  simi- 
larity in  conception,  and  often  in  statement  with 
remarks  and  trains  of  discussions  in  the  Aids  to 
Reflection.  The  coincidence  in  this  case,  it  is  very 
plain  to  the  reader,  docs  not  arise,  as  in  the  case  of 
Coleridge's  coincidence  with  Schelling,  from  a pre- 
vious study  and  mastery  of  a predecessor,  but  from 
sustaining  a similar  relation  to  Kant,  together  with 
a deep  sense  of  the  vital  importance  and  absolute 
truth  of  Theism  in  philosophy.  The  coincidence  in 
thia  case  is  not  a mere  genial  reception,  and  fresh 
transfusion,  of  the  thought  of  another  mind,  but  an 
independent  and  original  shoot,  in  common  with 
others,  from  the  one  gTeat  stock,  the  general  system 
of  Theism.  Add  to  this,  that  both  Coleridge  and 
Jacobi  were  close  students  of  Plato,  and  by  mental 
constitution,  were  alike  predisposed  to  the  moulding 
influence  of  this  greatest  philosophic  mind  of  the 
Pagan  world,  and  we  have  still  another  ground  and 
cause  for  the  resemblance  between  the  two.” 

In  regard  to  the  theology  of  Coleridge,  as  modified 
by  his  personal  religious  experience,  Professor  Shedd 
offers  some  discriminating  remarks.  “ The  bio- 
graphical materials  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
spirituality,  and  religious  experience  of  Coleridge, 
are  exceedingly  meagre,  but  there  is  full  reason  for 
believing,  from  the  gushes  of  tender  devotional  feel- 
ing that  burst  up  spontaneouly,  and  with  the  utmost 
unconsciousness,  on  the  slightest  hint  or  occasion, 
Chat  a most  profound  Christian  experience  lay  warm 


and  tremulous  under  the  whole  of  his  culture  and 
character.  We  think  we  can  see  plainly  in  these 
most  touching  expressions  of  a sense  of  bondage 
which  sometimes  escape  from  him,  that  Coleridge 
in  common  with  the  wise  and  the  holy  of  all  ages, 
was  slowly  but  triumphantly  fighting  through  that 
great  fight  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  which, 
far  more  than  the  richness  of  a merely  human  en- 
dowment, is  the  secret  of  that  lofty  and  melancholy 
interest  with  which,  even  if  personally  unacquainted 
with  the  struggle,  every  truly  noble  and  thoughtful 
mind,  contemplates  the  lives  of  those  elect  spirits 
whom  God’s  grace  has  chosen  as  its  distinguished 
organs  of  manifestation — that  unearthly  contest 
which,  more  than  all  else,  is  the  secret  of  that  su- 
perior charm,  which  sets  the  Confessions  of  Augus- 
tine as  high  above  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau,  as 
the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  In  this  connection 
we  believe  that  the  opium-eating  of  Coleridge,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said  in  a pharisaic  spirit  by 
those  who  had  small  if  any  knowledge  of  that  pub- 
lican-like humility  and  lowly  self-despair  which  is 
the  heart  and  kernel  of  a Christian,  as  distinguished 
from  a merely  pagan  or  ethnic  character,  wras  the 
occasion,  as  are  all  evil  habits  in  the  regenerate 
soul,  of  this  deep  and  continually  deepening  relig- 
ious consciousness ; and  that  if  that  peculiarity, 
which  resulted  from  this  struggle  w'ith  an  evil  habit, 
were  to  be  taken  out  of  Coleridge’s  experience  as  a 
Christian,  it  would  lose  much  of  its  depth,  expanse, 
and  true  elevation.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  when  told,  ‘ the  tale  of  his  long  and  passionate 
struggle  w'ith,  and  final  victory  over,  the  habit,  will 
form  one  of  the  brightest,  as  well  as  most  interesting 
traits  of  the  moral  and  religious  being  of  this  humble, 
this  exalted  Christian.*  The  pious-minded  believer 
who  finds  an  analogy  in  his  own  experience  to  this 
struggle  w'ith  the  relics  of  an  evil  nature,  and  the 
truly  philosophic  inquirer  who  traces  the  Christian 
life  to  its  hidden  and  lowest  springs,  are  both  of 
them  alike,  far  better  qualified  to  be  judges  and 
censors  over  such  a frailty  and  sin  as  the  one  in 
question,  than  those  moralists,  who  arc  precluded, 
as  of  old,  from  both  the  reception  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  an  evangelical  spirit,  by  their  self-righteous- 
ness, and  whose  so-called  religion  is  that  merely 
negative  thing,  which  owes  its  origin  not  to  the  con- 
flict of  grace  with  sin,  but  to  an  excess  of  lymph  in 
the  blood.”  In  concluding  the  Introductory  Essay, 
the  writer  sums  up  his  views  concerning  the  lead- 
ing points  in  the  Philosophy  and  Theology  of  Cole- 
ridge, in  the  following  condensed  and  luminous 
statement:  “We  have  not  been  anxious  to  defend 
this  Author  upon  each  and  every  one  of  the  various 
topics  on  which  he  has  given  the  world  his  thoughts, 
believing  that  on  some  of  them  he  is  indefensible. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  expressed  a decided 
opinion,  that  in  respect  generally  to  the  highest 
problems  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  the  opinions 
of  Coleridge  are  every  way  worthy  of  being  classed 
with  those  of  the  master  minds  of  the  race.  We  are 
confident  that  these  volumes  contain,  after  subtract- 
ing the  subtrahend,  a body  of  thought  upon  the  high- 
est themes  of  reflection,  well  worthy  of  the  study 
of  every  mind  that  is  seeking  a deep,  clear,  and  ex- 
panded development  of  itself.  Into  the  great  variety 
of  philosophical  theories,  and  the  great  diversity  in 
the  ways  and  methods  of  thinking,  characteristic 
of  this  age,  we  think  the  speculations  of  Coleridge 
deserve  to  be  cast,  and  believe  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  thoroughly  apprehended,  and  there- 
by enter  vitally  into  the  thinking  world,  will  they 
allay  the  furious  fermentation  that  is  going  on,  and 
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introduce  unity,  order,  serenity,  and  health,  into 
the  mental  processes  of  the  times.  We  believe  that 
they  will  do  still  more  than  this.  We  believe  that 
they  will  help  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  educated  men,  in  that  Platonic  method 
of  philosophizing,  which  has  come  down  through  all 
the  mutations  in  the  philosophic  world,  which  has 
survived  them  all,  which,  more  than  any  other  meth- 
od, has  shown  an  affinity  with  Religion — natural 
and  revealed — and  which,  through  its  doctrine  of 
seminal  and  germinant  Ideas,  has  been  the  fertile 
root  of  all  the  finest  growths  and  fruitage  of  the 
human  mind.” 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  use  we  have  made 
of  Professor  Shedd’s  Essay  in  this  slight  notice, 
that  we  cherish  a high  opinion  of  its  ability  and 
value.  Indeed,  we  seldom  find  in  American  liter- 
ature, a more  intelligent,  profound,  and  discrimin- 
ating discussion  of  a philosophical  theme.  It  is 
singularly  lucid  in  thought,  consecutive  in  argument, 
and  chaste  and  appropriate  in  expression.  Evident- 
ly well  versed  in  the  achievements  of  speculative 
inquiry,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  rich- 
ly endowed  with  genuine  philosophic  acumen,  the 
author  possesses  rare  qualifications  for  treating  the 
difficult  topics  which  arise  in  the  discussion.  It  is 
certain  that  very  few  men  who  write  in  the  English 
language,  could  have  done  them  more  exact  and 
complete  justice.  We  mean  to  give  his  Essay  the 
highest  praise  which,  perhaps,  it  could  receive,  when 
we  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  place  which  it  occu- 
pies, at  the  side  of  President  Marsh’s  Preliminary 
Essay,  which  every  competent  judge  regards  as  one 
of  the  noblest  modern  specimens  of  philosophical 
composition. 

Redfield  has  issued  an  edition  of  Macaulay’s 
Speeches,  in  two  volumes,  reprinted  from  Hansard’s 
Parliamentary  Debates,  embracing  the  whole  of  his 
career  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  1830  to  his 
retirement  from  political  life.  Many  of  the  subjects 
discussed  in  this  work  have  more  than  a temporary 
interest,  and  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  intelli- 
gent reader,  no  less  by  their  important  historical 
bearings,  than  by  the  ability  and  eloquence  with 
which  they  are  treated. 

The  Tell - Tale,  by  H.  Trusta,  consists  of  a series 
of  sketches  originally  written  for  The  Boston  Trav- 
eler, by  the  gifted  author  of  Sunny  Side,  Mrs.  Phelps, 
daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover. 
Since  her  lamented  decease,  they  have  been  collect- 
ed in  the  present  volume,  and  now'  furnish  a pleasing 
memorial  of  her  rare  accomplishments  and  virtues. 
They  are  among  the  most  vivid  and  natural  pictures 
of  New-England  life  with  which  wc  are  acquainted. 
Blending  a subdued  vein  of  satire  with  warm  human 
sympathies,  and  active  religious  feelings,  they  open 
the  interior  of  many  hearts  and  homes,  in  a manner 
at  once  delightful  and  instructive.  (Published  by 
Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.) 

History  of  the  National  Flag  of  the  United  States , 
by  Captain  Schuyler  Hamilton,  gives  a succinct 
account  of  the  origin  of  our  national  colors,  wuth  a 
variety  of  curious  information  on  the  general  subject 
of  military  emblems.  It  exhibits  a good  deal  ofsuc- 
sessful  antiquarian  research,  and  can  not  fail  to 
prove  a seasonable  publication  at  the  present  time. 
(Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.) 

The  Annual  Engraving  presented  to  the  subscrib- 
ers of  the  Albion  newspaper  for  the  present  year,  is 
a charming  full-length  portrait  of  Mary  Queen 
Scots , from  a painting  in  the  possession  of  the  editor, 
William  You  no,  Esq.  It  represents  the  celebrated 
Queen  in  the  flush  of  youthfiil  beauty,  with  sweet 


and  winning  features  thAt  no  one  can  associate  with 
the  commission  of  crime. 

Songs  oj  the  Seasons , by  James  Linen.  (Pub- 
lished by  Redfield.)  There  is  much  agreeable  poetry 
in  this  little  volume.  Without  soaring  to  the  highest 
flights,  the  writer  understands  the  art  of  versification, 
and  expresses  himself  in  appropriate  and  often  vigor- 
ous language.  His  specimens  of  Scottish  songs  show 
that  his  admiration  of  Bums  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  Life  of  Mrs.  Seton , by  Rev.  Charles  G 
White.  (Published  by  Edward  Dunigan  and  Broth- 
er.) The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  foundress 
of  the  religious  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  this 
country.  The  volume  contains  a complete  account 
of  her  religious  history,  and  many  interesting  details 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  Catholicism  in  this 
country. 

The  Farm  and  the  Fireside,  by  Rev.  John  L. 
Blake.  A collection  of  miscellaneous  sketches, 
partly  original,  on  the  romance  of  agriculture.  Mat- 
ters of  fact,  however,  are  not  excluded  from  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  well  adapted  for  reading  in  the  snatches 
of  leisure  enjoyed  at  the  fanner’s  fireside.  (Auburn, 
published  by  Alden,  Beardsley,  and  Co.) 

Pastoral  Theology,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Vinet,  by  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.D.  (Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  Few  topics  relating  to  the 
theory  or  practice  of  the  parochial  office  are  omitted 
in  this  comprehensive  manual.  Its  author  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  divines  on  the  Continent  ©f 
Europe  in  modern  times ; the  subject  of  this  work 
had  received  his  closest  attention  for  a series  of 
years,  and  he  has  embodied  in  it  not  only  the  fruits 
of  profound  reflection,  but  of  great  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  department  to  which  it  relates.  The 
whole  compass  of  duty  involved  in  the  pastoral 
charge  is  considered  in  every  variety  of  aspect — the 
most  judicious  principles  are  laid  down  in  regard  to 
difficult  cases — and  singularly  suggestive  counsels 
arc  presented  for  the  wise,  efficient,  and  benign  ex- 
ercise of  the  functions  of  the  sacred  office.  No  one 
consecrated  to  44  the  cure  of  souls”  can  read  this 
volume  without  obtaining  fresh  incentives  to  activity 
and  zeal,  and  luminous  directions  for  the  appropri 
ate  discharge  of  duty  in  every  sphere.  A spirit  qf 
admirable  gravity  and  tenderness  pervades  the  work. 
The  author  writes  with  an  earnest  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  of  the  devoted  pastor,  and  a feeling  appre- 
ciation of  the  peculiar  trials  and  responsibilities  of 
his  position.  Nor  is  the  interest  of  his  work  con 
fined  to  ministers  of  the  gospel.  44  The  pastor  is  not, 
in  his  view,  an  isolated  being,  far  removed  from  the 
community  of  Christians  into  the  desert  of  a solitary 
dignity,  to  which  ordinary  believers  must  not  aspire. 
He  conceives  of  him  as  less  above  them  than  as 
their  head,  and  in  the  advance  in  the  work  of  char- 
ity. Neither  are  his  labors  exclusive  ; on  the  con- 
trary, all  should  associate  themselves  actively  with 
him,  and  w ill  do  so  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
fidelity.  The  pastor  is  not  essentially  different  from 
a Christian — he  is  the  representative  Christian — the 
model  of  the  flock.  All  Christians  will  find  in  this 
book  valuable  lessons,  which  they  should  treasure 
up.”  The  value  of  this  treatise  is  greatly  enhanced, 
especially  for  American  readers,  by  the  origin^ 
matter  contributed  by  the  learned  translator,  who 
in  other  respects  has  performed  his  task  with  con- 
scientious fidelity  and  excellent  taste. 

The  Footpath  and  Highway,  by  Benjamin  M jrax, 
is  the  title  of  an  unpretending  and  very  agreeable 
volume  of  recent  travels  in  Great  Britain.  It  does 
not  indeed  claim  the  charm  of  novelty — for  who  can 
glean  any  thing  new  in  this  well-harvested  field  ?— 
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but  as  a lively  record  of  the  adventures  and  observa- 
tions of  an  intelligent  humorist,  it  will  richly  reward 
perusal.  (Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.) 

The  Mine  Explored,  is  one  of  the  recent  publica- 
tions of  The  American  Sunday  School  Union , taken 
from  a valuable  English  work,  intended  as  a help  to 
the  reading  of  the  Bible.  It  discusses  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  explains  the  general 
principles  of  their  inspiration,  and  gives  a detailed 
account  of  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  several 
books.  In  a condensed  form,  it  contains  a copious 
fund  of  Biblical  information. 

The  Adopted  Child , by  Miss  Jewsbery,  Agatha's 
Husband , by  the  author  of  Olive,  and  Bvlwer’s 
My  Novel,  are  among  the  most  recent  works  of  fiction 
issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Each  of  these  novels, 
though  widely  differing  in  character,  will  be  found 
to  possess  no  ordinary  attractiveness.  The  readers 
of  our  Magazine  need  not  be  informed  of  the  rare 
merits  of  Bulwer’s  Novel,  and  the  two  others  are  not 
surpassed  in  interest  by  any  recent  production  of 
the  London  press. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  has  presented  a portrait  of 
John  Knox  to  the  library  of  Geneva,  and  it  has  been 
received  by  the  disciples  of  Calvin  with  marked 
pleasure.  It  is  copied  from  the  portrait  of  the  re- 
former at  Holyrood. 


In  an  address  delivered  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  receiving 
the  Copley  Medal  for  presentation  to  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt,  in  consideration  of  his  distinguished 
scientific  services,  we  find  an  admirably  express- 
ed tribute  to  his  great  work  on  the  Universe,  now 
passing  through  the  press  in  Europe  and  this  coun- 
ty: 

But  Humboldt  attempted  something  higher,  and 
by  the  consent  of  mankind  he  has  accomplished  it  in 
a very  eminent  degree.  He  thought  that  ho  could 
show  why  and  how  this  world  and  the  universe 
itself  is  a Kosmos,  a divine  whole  of  life  and  intel- 
lect, namely,  by  its  all-pervading  eternal  laws.  Law 
is  the  supreme  rule  of  the  universe  : and  that  law  is 
wisdom,  is  intellect,  is  reason,  whether  viewed  in 
the  formation  of  planetary  systems  or  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  worm  ; and  man  is  the  microcosmus 
and  centre  of  this  creation,  contemplating,  and  more 
or  less  perceiving,  this  universal  order;  and  science 
is  called  upon  to  investigate  and  to  interpret  them  as 
far  as  she  is  able.  This  work,  in  short,  is  not  a 
farrago , it  is  an  original  composition,  part  of  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  rest,  and  the  whole  of  which  is 
greater  than  all  its  component  parts  together.  As 
Herodotus,  after  he  had  traveled  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  civilized  portion  of  the  ancient  world, 
comprehended  the  results  in  his  immortal  History, 
thus  Humboldt,  after  having  observed  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature  from  the  Chimborazo  to  the  frontiers 
of  China,  concentrated  his  thoughts  and  researches 
in  his  immortal  Kosmos ." 


Th©  gentleman  who  is  to  replace  Mr.  Empson  in 
the  editorship  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is,  Mr. 
Geosob  Cornewall  Lewis— long  the  Whig  finan- 
cial secretary  at  the  Treasury — and  on  three  occa- 
sions an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  election  into  the 
present  Parliament.  Mr.  Lewis  is  favorably  known 
as  an  author — is  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
solitical  economy — and  though  not  himself  a contrib- 
utor to  the  higher  classes  of  literature,  is  said  to 
q>prociate  literature  in  all  its  branches  with  a hearty 
and  discriminating  relish. 


There  is  9ome  talk  in  London  of  a new  Magazine, 
on  a new  and  victorious  “ principle,”  to  be  conducted 
by  Oxford  men,  chief  among  them  Mr.  Buckley,  a 
well-known  contributor  to  Bohn's  Classical  Library. 
There  are  also  whispers  of  something  being  planned 
in  the  magazine  way  by  Young  Cambridge.  In 
this  respect  the  two  great  Universities  may  well 
say  that  the  harvest  indeed  is  plentiful,  but  the  labor- 
ers are  few*. 


Mr.  Bentley  announces  the  Memorials  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Charles  James  Fox,  on  which  the  late 
Lord  Holland  was  understood  to  be  so  long  engaged. 
The  work,  however,  is  now  to  be  edited  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  to  extend  to  two  volumes  oc- 
tavo. The  same  publisher  promises  a History,  in  one 
large  volume,  of  The  Administration  of  the  East  India 
Company , by  Mr.  Kaye,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
War  in  Afghanistan — and  a History,  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  of  The  Colonial  Policy  of  the  British  Empire 
from  1847  to  1851,  by  the  present  Earl  Grey. — The 
fifth  and  concluding  volume  of  The  Letters  of  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield , including  some  new  letters  now  first 
published  from  the  original  MSS.,  under  the  editor- 
ship, as  before,  of  Lord  Mahon,  will,  w'e  believe, 
shortly  appear. — Two  volumes  of  Letters  of  the  Poet 
Gray , so  often  announced  by  Mr.  Bentley,  are  to 
come  out  at  last  during  the  present  season.  They 
will  be  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  author  of 
The  Life  of  Gray. — Nor  is  Mr.  Murray  without  his 
usual  attractive  bill  of  fare  for  the  literary  appetite. 
The  Lowe  Papers,  left  in  a mass  of  confusion  at  the 
death  of  SirHARRis  Nicolas,  are  now'  nearly  ready; 
and  the  St.  Helena  Life  of  Napoleon  will  appear,  it 
is  said,  for  the  first  time  (as  far  as  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
is  concerned)  in  its  true  light.  The  Castlereagh 
Papers  (now  in  Mr.  Murray’s  hands)  will  include 
matter  of  moment  connected  with  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  occupation 
of  Paris.  The  same  publisher  announces  The 
Speeches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (to  which  we 
called  attention  some  time  back) — also  a work  by 
Mr.  George  Campbell,  called  India  as  it  may  be — 
and  another  by  Captain  Elphinstone  Erskinb. 
about  the  Western  Pacific  and  Fecjee  Islands. 


44  Castle  Avon,"  says  the  London  Critic , 44  does  not 
exhibit  the  same  traces  of  haste  or  of  exhaustion  as 
did  Mrs.  Marsh’s  last  novel.  It  has  much  of  the 
freshness  of  her  earlier  w’orks.  The  spirit  of  the 
Admiral's  Daughter  reappears  in  these  pages,  and  we 
are  riveted  to  them  by  the  same  spell.  The  story 
is  more  than  commonly  interesting.  It  is  thoroughly 
romantic,  combining  elements  w'hich,  however  people 
pretend  to  despise  them  in  theory,  they  are  always 
pleased  with  in  practice  ; there  is  mystery — there  is 
crime — there  is  sorrow — there  is  suffering  virtue — 
triumphant  vice — and,  in  the  end,  poetical  justice, 
each  one  his  desert.  We  can  assure  our  readers 
that  if  th«y  want  a thoroughly  exciting,  4 absorbing' 
story,  they  will  find  it  here,  and  it  is  told  with  Mr*. 
Marsh’s  w'ell  known  power  of  pathos,  and  much  of 
her  earliest  capacity  for  graphic  description.” 

The  veteran  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  just  put  forth  s 
treatise  On  Miracles,  which,  though  small  in  com- 
pass, is  one  of  the  best  w'e  have  yet  seen  on  that  im- 
portant subject.  Without  much  originality,  it  dis- 
plays considerable  power,  and  presents  to  the  reader 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  principal  arguments 
that  have  been  adduced  by  the  opponents  of  miracu- 
lous interposition,  all  of  which  he  combats  with  sin- 
gular ease  and  dexterity.  The  author,  although  now 
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B septuagenarian,  writes  with  all  his  former  vigor. 
Hi*  first  published  work,  namely,  on  the  Socinian 
controversy,  appeared  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and 
achieved  an  immediate  reputation  for  its  writer, 
which  he  has  ever  since  sustained,  and  which  will 
be  widely  extended  by  his  present  effort. 


Besides  such  44  old  stagers,”  to  use  Lord  Palmer- 
ston’s expression,  in  literature  and  politics,  as  him- 
self and  Lord  John  Russell,  there  are  at  least  two 
younger  men  of  some  mark  in  the  literary  world  who 
hold  prominent  places  in  the  new  administration — 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Molebworth. 
Mr.  Gladstone  began  life  as  a literary  upholder  of 
the  “ High”  party  in  the  Church;  and  on  some  future 
occasion  we  may  perhaps  have  a sketch  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  his  intellectual  career,  from  The  Stale  in 
its  Relatione  to  the  Churchy  onward  to  his  recent 
pamphlet  on  Religious  Liberty.  Sir  Wrilliam 
Molesworth  was  the  founder  of  the  London,  after- 
ward the  London  and  Westminster  Review , and  is 
•till  better  known  as  the  editor  of  a costly  collection 
of  the  writings  of  Hobbes.  Politics,  like  poverty, 
effect  strange  companionships — seldom  stranger  than 
this,  of  the  compiler  of  Selections  from  the  Liturgy 
for  Family  Use , with  the  living  collector  and  illus- 
trator of  the  works  of  the  chief  English  Atheist ! 


Among  the  most  attractive  of  the  new  religious 
publications,”  says  a London  journal,  **  is  a volume 
entitled  The  American  Pulpit : a collection  of  ser- 
mons by  the  most  eminent  divines  of  America.  It 
contains  fourteen  sermons  on  various  subjects,  by 
ft&mes  that  have  a world-wide  fame,  and  they  are 
remarkable  for  a large  grasp  of  their  subjects,  and 
for  a mastery  and  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  them, 
almost  unknown  in  the  English  pulpit.” 

The  Athenaeum , reviewing  (with  much  ability)  the 
literary  character  of  the  past  year,  remarks  that 
Prance  is,  for  the  moment,  blotted  out  from  the  list 
of  literary  nations.  11  All  the  Muses  are  silent  on 
her  soil.  Her  poets  arc  exiles — her  wits  and  orators 
silent.  Her  historians,  with  one  bold  and  noble  ex- 
ception, are  abashed  and  idle.”  What  is  true  of  lit- 
erary France,  is  true  in  its  degree  of  almost  every 
other  country  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  44  In  Prus- 
sia, the  Muses  have  been  gagged,  as  Freiliqrath 
would  tell  us  did  we  need  his  words  for  such  a fact ; 
in  Austria  they  have  been  sent  to  jail ; in  Italy  they 
h»re  been  shot  in  almost  every  market-place.” 

44  While  Mr.  Thackeray,”  says  the  London  News, 
44  is  expressing  gratitude  for  the  honors  thrust  upon 
him  at  New  York,  an  American  writer,  not  less 
widely  known,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant,  is  paying  the 
most  modest  of  visits  to  London,  his  arrival  even  not 
having  been  mentioned  by  any  other  journal  than  our 
own.  When  an  English  author,  even  such  an  one 
as  Mt.  Tupper,  visits  the  United  States,  he  raises  a 
aloud  of  dust  before  he  has  been  there  a week,  but 
when  such  men  as  Irving,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  Cooper, 
and  Bryant  cross  from  their  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
fact  is  barely  chronicled  in  our  journals,  and  the 
greetings  awaiting  them  are  confined  to  one  or  two 
literary  parties.” 


M.  Philarete  Chable8  has  given  in  the  Revue 
Con  temporal  re  of  December,  the  translation  of  the 
first  two  acts  of  Cornelius  Matthews’  American 
tragedy  of  Witchcraft.  In  the  introductory  preface, 
M.  Chasles  says — 44We  offer  to  our  readers,  in  its 
ntegrity,  and  with  a complete  fidelity,  this  literary 


curiosity,  the  first  American  tragedy  worthy  of  the 
name,  or  rather,  the  first  drama,  bearing  the  impreet, 
not  of  imitation  from  the  English,  but  of  the  cuan- 
ti&l  genius  of  tbe  United  States.” 


The  copyright  of  the  complete  works  of  Victob 
Hugo,  together  with  the  stock  and  engravings  on 
hand,  have  just  been  sold  in  Paris  for  82,000  franco 
— £3280 — by  the  company  which  purchased  them 
several  years  ago.  The  new  proprietors  intend  to 
publish  the  works  in  parts,  at  four  sous  each.  This 
form  of  publication  has  already  been  adopted  with 
immense  success  for  the  works  of  George  Sand, 
Balzac,  Sue,  and  other  popular  writers ; also  for 
translations  of  Scott,  Byron,  Cooper,  and  Dick- 
ens. 


Another  eminent  name  must  be  added  to  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.’s  long  list  of  literary  and  scientific  vic- 
tims— that  of  M.  Pouillkt,  Member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  This  distinguished  savant  has  just 
been  dismissed  from  the  Professorship  of  Physical 
Sciences  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers, 
for  having  declined,  from  conscientious  motives,  to 
take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  44  His  Imperial  Majesty.** 

The  French  translation  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  if»- 
tory  of  Englandy  has  been  published  within  the  last 
few  days  at  Paris,  and  has  been,  as  was  expected, 
eagerly  read. 


Professor  Pbtermann,  as  we  hear  from  Berlin,  is 
at  present  engaged  at  Damascus  in  copying,  with  the 
aid  of  other  learned  men,  a Syriac  New  Testament 
of  the  sixth  century,  which,  it  is  said,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  was  itself  translated  verbally  from  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  authentic  Greek  manuscripta. 


We  had  occasion  to  draw  attention  some  time  back 
to  the  extensive  and  very  able  forgeries  of  autographs 
and  letters  of  distinguished  personages,  of  olden  and 
modem  times,  made  of  late  years  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. More  forgeries  have  just  been  detected  in 
the  late  sale  at  Paris  of  a vast  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, which  belonged  to  a Baron  de  Tremont,  re- 
cently deceased.  One  of  them  is  a letter  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  Rabelais  from  Nice,  giving 
an  account  of  the  negotiations  in  that  city  between 
Pope  Paul  III.,  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  But  it  turns  out  that  at  the  very 
time  Rabelais  was  at  Montpellier,  and  that  the  let- 
ter, which  is  in  bad  Latin,  is  a literal  copy  of  a pas- 
sage in  a work  left  some  time  after  by  the  Cardinal 
du  Bellay,  in  whose  service  he  was.  Yet  the  paper, 
ink,  and  handwriting  of  this  epistle  are  so  admirably 
imitated,  that  they  would  deoeive  the  sharpest  con- 
noisseur. 


Alexander  Dumas  has  commenced  publishing  in 
the  feuilleton  form,  in  one  of  the  Paris  daily  news- 
papers, a new  work,  called  Isaac  Laquedem.  In  a 
sort  of  introduction,  lie  tells  the  public  that  it  is  to 
occupy  eighteen  volumes,  and  that  it  is  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  twenty  years’  reading  and  reflection,  and  of 
innumerable  journeyings — in  fact,  the  grand  work 
of  his  life — that  on  which  he  will  base  his  claim  to 
fame. 


A new  volume  by  Comte  has  appeared.  It  is 
called  Catechisme  Posit  iris  te,  ou  sommaire  JExpantioes 
de  la  Religion  UniverselUy  and  contains,  in  tbe  form 
of  dialogues  between  a priest  and  a woman,  a popu- 
lar exposition  of  his  religious  views. 
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IJ'lbf.  Rfv  t To-iur,  r tv  ft  Vui  Vf  Lu»v  - 

T>.r  t»-vi f*  is  irt  frwt„  an#  t ht;  1;Avi,  lair  rs 

sih*{p\m<$  » rr  a f*lut  ainfJ  u *<wxnh  mfed  t»»- 

c^'lhrr,  A mw  mfcf.  With.  a fkAv  fo\kJnjw4  soiii*  iuH* 
a^,  h arrat»£nl  n,u  out  ««iv>  bfUtfeett  1$avT?tr  tciyl 
»v-  Until.  A few  loups  *«f  a nwiiw  . rtjt.U»u' 
are  tomd  with  the  hunches  i,i  ilcfw'ers.  ThferVnrJs 
<«f  nbioio  vf  iruftyual  ieoejj?  fotfja ■ iltfu  \i  at 
IVum  ol  lissr  »*ruj^  vvrtluv  atj  vt  t-yir*)#.,-  i >.*- 
<W  -dress  of  pjtik  & ilk . B>*ty  U>*s  uftdpmfnd,  ter- 
dpwl  wit’ll  a silver  si  ripe  fof  an  i.sv*h 

wide.  The*  napi  j scathe mi Axiul  * r t he  live/- 
o,ti  ewih  side  .of  tin-  IwMiy  i*i  TpiM.  T-h*  muidfc  of 
tji*  rin^l  is  jiUifi  like  the  tup  .sk»>‘iM"r  Ha- 

sleeves  of  jiiiik  tafleU  art  short  atul  . Htfc-v 

Imye  a KiWi  upper  sleeve  of  pink  er»p.e>*ht  up  ho 
h*  Ui  fonro  three  points  : fh*>  nr*  gathered  in  the 
arm  r«*»!f*.  i’<S :.  *•'!  SS  till  .*.  »llV**X  MJapt  , R-pfl  IV >fil  h»u,e 
«v  Th*  si, u*.  is  pink  tuiOcftt  avh)  u n ;••’.» 

Thai  ofYiw?  ftqps  in nmnpos' <d  tVf  fear  wuHks,  whn<h 
are  to  fht  t**jy  without  U*»nc  sewed  to- 

tt'ihefv  iy&tti'i'iL  li»<*  W|kint|  wh«T»' 

j Uat  tju’k^d  A'  h*Au  kflbp.  •them-,  it  fat  lo<p*t,her.  The^e 
widths  »te  ;iH  i^jfivrod'  jth  a stiver  $irip«  an  iJiph 
wifi*  f *jr>(l  >*r  .hifttvnfn  they  have  a -lu?m  tow  wche* 

Tlcttw*  2,— Watkins  1 >«*:** — ufUaeiv 

-anti  t/lov  v t-lvM  kfuf.  t:\wU  U\co,  \V)th  r*nrlr-fl  Ma»vk 
feaihrr>?  aftd  uartuvi  Xr>.  I black  a;a]  bitie  v;<?)>*. > 
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at  top,  and  gradually  Jusa  down  to  the  wmt'.  The 
first  t rimming  of  the  top  of  body  crosses  the  breast, 
end  i*  continued  round  the  top  of.  the  sleeve,  and 
turn*  behind  under  the  ann,  A second  trimming 
forms  a second  row,  on  the  ahauider,  and  dies  away 
under  the  nrm  behind  awl  before  i there  are  next 
threw  cross  bands,  due  uvey  the  other,  and  then  a 
trimming  that  marks  the  nut  oral  wkfaly  and  ends  at 
thfe  tide  seams  on  tho  hips.  ,l*h«  bottom  of  the  body 
is  trimmed  with  two  rows,  forming  a point  in  front, 
and  rounded  off  well  on  the  hip*  and  behind,  an  inch 
or  two  below  the  nalurai  hollow  of  the  waist.  The 
front  of  the  skirt  is  imnuitd  with  a crimped  band. 
Tho  sleeves  hive  a plain  wristband,  an  inch  wide, 
and  two  row*  of  mrnnung  placed  like  tho  cu if  of  a 
p<unt kit.  A small  gviipure  htVJecls  wD  lh«  band.  A 
che failure  collar  in  guipure. 

Dinnur  Coarse.— Gcuflure,  black  velvet  ribbon 
and  thftfAA  iM*>n  w orked  writ h gold.  This  rodfuio, 
very  simple  though  elegant,  is  (imposed  of  a j^aiid 
of  velvet  1 6 inches  long  and  very  near  an  mefi  wide* 
along  which  runs  a gold  ornament.  The  two  ex- 
1 remit  i«s  of  the  bond  meet  under  a piece  of  velvet, 
on  which  are  loop*  pt  velvet  nml  figured  ribbon.  Chi 
the  top  there; are  five  velvet  loops,  viz.,  one  34  inches 
long,  starling  from  ihemiddin  mid  covering  t]*e  bock 
hair,  then  two  on  each  side,  under  which  art*,  three 
ungual  loops  and  a floating-  end  of  2¥ou  12  taffeta 
ribbon  figured  with  gold.  The  h*iir,  in  pn  (Ted  baud - 
e*triv  fit  parted  so  that  the  vel  vet  band  parses  under 
fh.e  upper  plait,  which  is  brought  to- jam  the  waved 
and  puffed  Ut/i.iism . Dress  of  black.  raouv.,  l rt  mimed 
with; black  yolitoi  acid.l&oe.  The  body,  also  of  moire, 
is  low  and  hnart -shaped  in  front vsninewluit  rounded 
behind,  ft  is  inmmed.  at  top, with  u velvet  btrrrhH, 
wfuuh  form#  a point  in  front,  widens  on  the  shoul- 
ders, where  H is  slh  up,  and  rounded  behind.  It  is 
(xmlergd  wiUi  e uuriow  black  I tier.  The  bottom  of 
the  tody -is  imposed’ of  a sham  velvet  tappet,  com- 


ing over  tiio  hip,  *ftd  ^lopiag  off  Vi  form  a point  bins 
the  body  The  akin,  very  ampin  (lout  yards  roumvta 
i%  put  on  to  tto ' fdge.  x>C  t-Vv  ftdse  lappets,  and  form*' 
hollow/pteSisj lifter,  to  Tu&rihe  mid- 
dle. The  Inmtftiog  T^idfrt  ja  oomposf  vf  jjf 

iwclro  large*  ienye*  of  jihncnd-shupc.  **  wed 

on  the  tnmre,  And  }«urrvmd<»d  by  a. lace  an  inch  *id* 
The  pieces  u/  rfcta&t  Ant  kilmUnn  se\  eft  ibehesi  w uie. 
The  comers  dv*  rounded,  They  dimmish  m width 
toward  the  top*  ami  are  3ft  inc 
there  is  aniiMemd  of  twelve  mr.hck-'befwije(j»  them. 
The  idecyevof  jwuire , is  seven  inches  .long,  v it  i* 
raibcv  wide.'  and  open  frata  top.  to  bottom  It  i» 
decorated  oil  rumvi  wrth  jfefvef  i matures  of 
the  others.  The  under, slpw  U composed  of  t wo 
bouillons  of  hlnck  lace,  the  second  of  which  cocnvt 
belpw  the  *lfoow%  and  is  terminated  at  totimn  h?  a 
hamtaoine  Itlack,  lace,  wiifi  vjmdyke*  at  the 
The  chemisette  is  tr»Aile  of  white  lace. 

Lace  w iustcoats  kitd  laektn  todies  »tv  \qmh  t*x>rn 
Jur  evening  coslbnitv  Bodies  rit  afrowAvr  ,«*  ittvvst 
m bivor.  ‘Nairowr  purlveolorrd  fringes  r»re 
i pi  rod ucod  for  inmm/  n e evj'rhfng  £*riv* 

and  ricli  are  fl&r  trimmed  .w»th  .ciihei  Utatd. 
Aful  hilt  silk  fringes*;' 


€U£  of  silk  f idle,  with,  spimlf  f^taet*  *potv  vg$Qk 
funrrhiin,  trimmed;  >isf- 

fgta  tmrlies,  pinked  and  tmomed  with  black  velvet. 


Ftsotf £ d.^piN^R  Cosfby*e. 


Fxgurb  ir- Gif. 
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this  ! Mcthinks  it  is  something  to  sec  these 
huge  blocks  taken  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
of  such  purity,  yet  native  ! — to  strike  your  foot 
against  them,  as  you  may  against  the  thinner 
ones,  and  hear  them  rtng  ! * 

To  fit  these  masses  for  conveyance  to  the 
upper  air,  subdivision  is  of  course  necessary. 
This  is  effected  by  a slow  and  tedious  method, 
yet  the  only  one  as  yet  found  practicable.  The 
masses  are.  separated  into  manageable  blocks 
solely  by  the  chisel  and  hammer  : one  man  hold- 


NOTES  FROM  THE  COPPER  REGION. 

BY  ROBERT  E.  CLARKE. 


SEPARATING  THE  COPPER  BLOCKS. 

mg  the  chisel,  while  two  others  strike  alternate- 
ly with  seven  pound  hammers,  as  in  the  case  ol 
stopvx$\  In  this  way,  by  the  successive  re- 
moval of  small  narrow  chips,  still  increasing  in 
length,  until  this  reaches  the  thickness  of  the 
mass,  the  separation  is  finally  effected.  Many 


VIEW  NBAS  AN  ANCIENT  EXCAVATION. 


DOUBTLESS  there  is  nothing  which  the  visit- 
or will  see  in  the  copper  region,  which  will 
produce  in  hirn  such  lively  emotions  of  wonder 
and  admiration,  leading  the  mind  directly  to  the 
mighty,  yet  hidden  and  mysterious  forces  of  na- 
ture, as  the  Mass  Copper.  Whether  regarded 
as  the  product,  of  the  same  convulsive  throes  by 
which  the  Trap  Range  was  heaved  to  its  present 
position ; or  as  afterward  injected  or  formed  by 
chemical  action  in  the  fissures  then  created  ; in 
either  case,  he  beholds  before  him  the  palpable 
result  of  secret  and  marvelous  agency.  Reflec- 
tions like  these  will  arise  to  him,  when  landing  at 
the  Sault,  he  first  beholds  upon  the  dock  a pile  of 
such  masses  as  we  have  before  described ; and 
again  at  Eagle  River,  where  a similar  pile  awaits 
him  at  the  warehouse  of  the  Cliff  Mine.  But 
nowhere  are  these  impressions  so  vivid  and  pow- 
erful, as  when  standing  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
the  aged  rocks,  he  beholds  uncovered  before  him, 
tn  si/u,  and  m solid  connection,  an  extent  of  the 
metal,  which,  fairly  estimated,  has  a gravity  of 
fifty  tons,  and  all,  saving  a slight  admixture  of 
quartz,  of  the  utmost  purity  and  malleability. 
Mothinks  it  is  something  to  behold  a sight  like 
* Concluded  from  the  March  Number. 
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of  the  ancient  stone  hammers,  chisels,  dec.,  here 
represented,  have  been  found  near  the  remains 
of  excavations  made  in  early  times.  A mass 
of  eighteen  inches  in  thickness  and  four  feet 
across,  will  in  this  w»v  require  eight  days  to 
divide  it  Such  a mass  when  severed,  supposing 
the  length  the  same  as  the  breath  will  be  found 
to  weigh  between  4000  and  5000  pounds.  It 


* The  largest  muss  of  native  metal  which  ha*  been 
fhund  in  the  Mine,  uncovered  at  one  tune,  has  been 
estimated  by  the  superintendent  at  eighty  to m. 
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ha*  been  attempted  by  the  application.  of  the 
circular  saw,  to  c»fc«;t  this  aralKii  vision  monc*  mj 
♦illy*  and  ninth  *ijwni}Uur«  w,\*  mode  by  the 
Copper  Falla  Company  m (his  attempt ; hitherto, 
however,  without  vntjsfactory  To»ultsC  This  ,& 
awihg  tu  Chip  fact,  already  nuMced,  that  along 
with  the  n/jp (Very  ami  running.  through  it  in  ir- 
regular hut  iiarr«iw  'vm'ns,  occasionally  occur 
thin -deposits  yj  the  rjuarla  Toole  The  lmnlne»g 
of  acral  \*  proof  against  fitt-clof  any  nm- 

pf*  ; and  not  only  so,  Imt  is  the  speedy  dcjitruc- 
AW  *}f  Hie  saw.  When  divided  hxiq  masses  of 
prttjfer  '&nv  H is  next  raised  from  it#  position  oh 
the  ground  by  mean 6 of  a portable  framework 
l hi  vtotty  provided  with  an  arrangement  of  Wheels, 


of  prtrper  *ohddy,  wavered  with  casuirim 
plates,  f»r«v wood  ia  piled  to  the  depth  of  three 
fret  The  /dnattme  i*  then  placed  uj*m 
till  if  rrAche*  the  quantity  of  about  Qff  tone. 
The  d»T  is  liijtti  applied,  and  the  mnstune  ia 
thus  roasted,  apd  made  much  more  easily  sepa- 
rated After  the  roasting,  the  \etnst  mo  is  broken 
by  the  hammer  into  email  pieges,  ife  largest 
srlilom  exceeding  two  pounds  in  weight  It  is 
tfum  sltiWeied  inti*  & truck,  and  Slid  upon  a 
train  road  to  the  unwp* 

Tho  tf^t^  being  provided  mfir  a movable  hot* 
f.)m,  nr '.from  piece  turning  upon  a hing«  — rer.d 
ily  co aimed  or  bvasened  hy  the  turning  6f  a holt 
—is  emptied  of  iti  contents  into  the  fm*x  This 
is  a jafgrt  chest  or  box,  some  leu  feet  in  height, 
and  eight  few*  through,  rpiimiig  -bug  m th* 
rear  of  rti# y^aufpkA  There  being  - openings  »o 
this  opposite1  kach  cover  or  bat  Wry*  uf  stamps, 
the  atone  comoii  (lir4jugli,A:iS  fast  as  it  i»  removed 
and  ihuvcletl  tntn  the  rovtvs.  Into  these  at  the. 
.3bmc  time  is  admitted  a stream  of  Water,  thfc 
q&iiiff  in  part  derived  from  i b<  ii  raiding'  of  t bo 
mine;  This  greyly  in  ted urine  the  stone 

to  u gMvr:l-Hky,  hitene**  lu  the iilnstraiion  the 
rr?:uj[dr.'--i^  pr^imWvd  with  twu  -tfpttrrg  of  ?t:aihp«* 
cOHfcistitfg  of  five h,  (hone  whicif  a**;  nshv  m 
u’W'i  H»crc  being  tiyq  mvers  of  new  niies  wi.w  in 
cmifsr  ot  f‘rrt,t  km  The  stampsf  hn&ist  n f heavy 
block*  of ' atHf Weighing  with  flip  pestle  of 
womb  to  which  they  arc  at-  , , 

t ached  (h  <J).  from  400  to  SfitI 
potindff  These  xvorit  with  great  __ 
fotee  and  rapidity  in  the  chests  Ns 
or  covers,  ludug  *ut:ccd»fyely  \ J 

elevated  and  Urop|K*d  hy  the  Ay.  & 

cams  (c)  wbirht  in  dbiennal  (t  ^ 
rows*  are  insetted  in  the 4t 
indcr  (u)  revolving  in  front  of  ' 

tli cm.  The  pmehinery  is  mi-  ' 
pclbdbjfi  sinntl  engine  ofeight 
horse  pvWer  A"  ^ 

As  fits!  fhfl  ttMnc  U made 
Pirn1  ennugh  to  j»nrs  the  wire  f~ 

grating  neor  the  Imtipni  of  the  C-2. 

coveis,  \i  pn^^o«3  out  with  thy  nwr  mu1  the 
aut'oinT  s price  m Iron!  From  fhb  the 
portion  tetnl^  to  the  pimi  vm  the  *> 

thv  bAfance.  pausing  al?  hy  ibe,  frmfcgb  tn  (h« 
iirt~  6/ 1 he  portion  voievwg  ! be  jvoiril , ihefev- 
iti?i  pa  (tides  set  Uc  Un?rf,  (Ire  rcMgamg  toy  din 
the  stream  oo  tbe  ttefi.  As  Weil  ibr. 
flowing  fr*rm  Urn  pool..  a»J  that  Whirfi  rqu#  off 
through  the  : mmgh  <o  (he  left,  imo  arid 

through  the  ptU\  which  are  two  j*t*pon\*9 

just  ont«k<e  of  the  Ma«i|>toom  in  vhi? 
arTangcment.  ifeht  it  again  lose*  xhf* 
portion  of  its  copper  j'hp  cupper  t^hon  Jr® m 


TLACfNO  COrrEW  os  TUE  THtCRil. 

clanks,  und  ropes,  by  which,  whet#  placed  over 
the  :m:n>*,  (lie  workmen  are  able  to  raise  it  Upon 
f.ha  truck,  i;  is  then  rolli*d  oiit  upon  (he  railroad, 
with  whHi  (he  .drift*  Are  prpvideib  to  iTic  Bhafj, 
whore  k c.cvatcd  in  the  mariner  before  de- 
scribed; &tc^  upon  flip  su riii co  il  is  xveiehed, 
and  the  weight,  with  the  imti:iU  of  the  eafab 
tiwhincnt  having  been  fmprfised  u|mp  rtv  fi  is, 
hauled  to  the  lake  for  shipment  td  ibta  smeUing 
furnace,  in  perpendicular  shafts,  fife,  masses 
of  copper  are  raised  to  the  surface  hy  means  nf 
a whin,  o]icraied  by  horsr^j>iW/ar. 


t\vc  pool,  together  with  that  ibuhd  Mllhrtmg  to 
fhe  *itAnq>«,  ami  on  the  InjUmn  of  the  edrert*, 
(cnneil  I lu  «ujm|>  hoad&,  i»  put  into  hnreokr,  &rvl 
is  then  rpAdy  ipr  shifmtenf  tioi  tW  ^w^fting  fur- 
nace: The  residue  of  (fie  mailer  left  tn  the. 
fKud , is  acfaif),  after  ImVing  pa**ed  tl>px*^h 
the  Argali  hopper  i(io  he  uotia*d  m tbo 
tkm>  where  it  triturated  to  a etill  gtitxi>ir  if** 


ip  win  v . 

A T.be  metolhferons  portion  of  fhe  wciriRtooer 
\ybleh  Hre  p'orkuKiiY^ readily  di»tingVti«hei5t  under- 
further  processes  It  in  brat  collected  in 
ttio  kihi,  a pvt  some  14  feet  *q»i are*  pgrhaps  >tink 
a few  fret  below*  the  top*  of  the  ground.  Upon 
the  l.H>tttcm  #f  'Uii.<  Which,  in  order  to  render  it 
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the  bottom  of  thy  trench  Tin?  houliHg*  of  ihlli 
trench  are  reserved  lot  (be  second  huddle  'Hu? 
midJltg  Are  worked  over  j»  the  &r*t 
In  the  second  InuMI*  may  be  a arm* 

trivarice  somewhat  Vmiitar  ta  that  noticed  in  (luf 
first  (though  the  grating  ia  absent),  in  which 
the  «ti!ir  from  die  &*t  buddSe  is  washed  pr*t 


assist*  i he  boy  who  executes  the  process  'Hie 
jrggtr  rc  ft  kind  of  lew  tub.  with  a bottom  of 


/I0UKB  ■ ,4  / 

sheet  hnvs s hnei  v perforated  A portion  of  the 
deposits  from  the  heads  of  tins  trench  or  from 
the  ■*ipkt%  to  he  noticed  ilirectJy;  having  been 
sinwlod  into  the  tab,  the  hoy  stWid*  *«dndh  of 
the  trao<?h.  and  by  smnlry  vertK^I  and  lyKlrls^r 
moi-mus  in  ihv  W.U*:r  a*  cvetl  mif  it.  fb# 

proper  degree  of  agi tation  T tj-pjri  .rfgtmg  i\  upon 
i be  hoori  be  tvifli  & iwtvape r rsuiovt:#  1%  surface 
The  r/dp|«fi  lie*  in  a d#po«d  of  reddish  fonteifaf 
fcetiteuh  The  top  mihmwn  in  a fcftlji  by  i*Mf, 
ro  undergo  further  washing  at  the-  fyptdirs  The 
jigger  wparatc*  tit?  larg^  gained  and  roughest 
copper  which  is  o>f<M?V»d  SVpiir  . W 

Thr/  rt£xi  flip.  from 

tV  stamps  w itl}  rfrefc  platy*  i>f  <lcpoait  aA 

the  next  divitgin^  t$<Wh  on  |til  gf  tfm 


•■  • / :-.:1  ••’'VV.tigedtn#  oux»»Le,J  •:••;  * • ; • • ;1  ' 

. . .. .;,../  ,(  : ‘ I.  ' .;•;  •.*  - . . \:  p.  .-/!;>  «* : . : ..-  \ . 

and  distributed  by  a similar  conf r^hetv  7*yr 
the  kkHtoru.  The  utoding*  of  the  aetSyud  huddle* 
the  balance  being  n^c&eti  for  reputed  wa*V 
jjfg  ik&  before;  aw  taken  id  • 
are*  large  iron-bound  tubs,  i pincated  ;;c6nt?$f  *$ 

upon  the  smaller  end  Thar  ^rn  k^pt  h^f^fuH 

of  wajfiiif  , and  H>e  malt  or  from  Uie  bpiIdW  betrig 
frequently  agitated  by  tbv  shovel,  it*  copper 
eAnttfuts  £ito  id^pdaUed-  at  tho  bottom.  Wfc 

(or  baling,  beer*  fejmpvedt  by  buckets,  tind  the 
poor- ami  if  carefully  alnlYelei!  off.  ihe  i ffjb > v 

fjt TPbjijmt  jfirtuh  the  floors  is  «bf ainej^  the 
ger«  Afford  the  eOan?e9t. 

At  W'h  st&^e  of  the  prores^  tiiero  it  a 


divet^irij^v  trough  m t% 
pggetc  This  is  t cmrsti  by  Hu*  Wrdkmari  tbi- 
srrrir  of  Vie.  Of  wh3Jt'  settb^  here,  the  whob? 


titr  of  refuse  itiatter,  or  poorest irfiT,  ^hid*  it 
w'heeM  olf  tu  hafrnwt  to  the  tmrswnr  m wxsit 
pile.  Tin*  is  al&o  ihe  term  for  a v,i ui> (■> r de^^rt 

' ‘ It  fe;4r tk&fa 


of  poor-sttifF  froin  trie  mme  ^ r r r 

the  view  which  we  have  given  of  tfvc  Cliff  Minp. 
constituting  an  enormous  einb&rikment  tid- 
ing »jmte  over  the  rood,  the  (aiter  betfig.  pnitect^ 
eA  by  ait  orch-way.  .;  j:^ ’ ';■  ;■;! 

There  h a -secaml  wit  of  floors,  os  already 
mefliiorted,  the  material  for  them  being  derived 
from  the  winter  sjecuoiuUtkm^  «d  the  piu  Cm 
noticed. 

The  process  here  detailed  of  extr^Krting  t be 
metal  from  the  yemhhmt^  vims  i«trb#hie^d  becx? 
by  C^ptatfo  JenA*fh(Sv  Croxn  tbo  tin  mines  ‘*4  (>orx>- 
Waff.  Tlie-coj^per of &in?wnJIT  lieuig'Tn  fbtr  f^rta 
yf  the  autpbu ret  eJuefly,  ik.  obtained  by  ^ diflVs^ 
onf  pmc^KS  lu  appiviitg  tiitv  Aarne  pr^e^  tu 
the  NprMi  An  leficau  workif.  it  i»  e*id  Tanker 
iiVgurtuity  iiwpmifejiojeiitr 

The  yudd  of  bofh  iloork  .it  fheLlitf  Mdne  j* 
barrels  per  moutL— ttilf  xhi*  nunilier  ^eragitig 
in  weigliV  ’#8ft  W,s  i ib®  ^ber  half,  650  lbs  Sijtty- 
tons  6JI  vrinatime  sre  stamped  per  wwk, 

Having  thu*  frdiowud  Ihrough  all  sis  tliry* 
the  nwtfrod  of  getting  tfae  eopper  ffom  kp  .iixifit* 
hw\$A  the  further  prosoentitm  *rf  the  subject 
■wtudd  lc^*l  an  account  of  the  Icmi  pm*** 

hr  Whicb  H is  prepaml  far  (lie  pntfrtex*  of  fk<* 
manufacturer 


rta«r  auop>ir.  '.;  '•  •. . : .■> •;'  / : , 

grating  In  a flat  or  homoiHai  poaifioh-.  On  Ibis 
in  placed  the  material  received  fruiiv  the  jfg^ers 
before  mentioned,  as  well  os  thai  from  the 
j«p*-tvrp  pits  outside,  of  the  fkioiv.  w h«Wi  tx» 
suocessmn  feceiv*:.  -all;'-^he  paA&iu^  'fnnti . 

the  iTcnelnys.  Thc^ ^ w/diw^ 'Trppt  above  paA^iirg 
through  tins  jnslerraf  /^rrm.v  if  in 
down  ihnragh  ihe  Lin-likc  ^gariyon^e  of  sturdl 
psrtkion®.  by  which  U h diavributed .vveHAy  over 


Tina  hr  the  sm/li)*#,  which 
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done,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  only  at 
three  points  in  the  States — Detroit,  Cleveland, 
and  Pittsburgh.  The  process  of  smelting,  ac- 
companied with  the  rolling  into  sheets  and  bars, 
though  it  does  not  differ  very  greatly  from  that 
employed  in  regard  to  iron,  is  still  highly  inter- 
esting, and  may  be  taken  up  on  another  occa- 
sion. In  the  mean  time,  I may  be  allowed  to 
continue  the  somewhat  discursive  method  which 
I had  first  adopted.  And  still  a few  items  ger- 
mane to  the  copper. 

The  appearance  which  the  native  metal  often 
presents  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  but 
quite  incapable  of  being  represented  to  the  read- 
er here.  The  blue  and  green  carbonate,  and  the 
red  oxide,  often  present  hues  the  most  positive 
and  beautiful,  often  crystallized  and  colored  at 
the  same  time  with  sparkling  brilliance.  Often 
of  a color  and  lustre  which  rivdk  that  of  gold, 
it  occurs  in  highly  fantastic  shaped  imbedded  in 
the  veinstone,  or  in  the  midst  of  rhombs  of  the 
most  beautiful  spar,  or  again  in  connection  with 
transparent  crystals  of  quartz.  A more  beautiful 
but  less  common  appearance  is  when  it  spreads 
out  into  an  admirable  resemblance  of  the  most 
delicate  foliage,  thin  almost  as  gold-leaf^  and 
scintilating  with  iridescent  colors.  Good  speci- 
mens of  all  these  appearances  are  not  difficult 
to  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  mines  which  have 
penetrated  much  below  the  surface. 

Respecting  the  number  of  men  employed  at 
the  mines,  rates  of  wages,  &c.,  a few  particulars 
may  not  be  without  interest.  The  Cliff  Mine  em- 
ploys at  this  time  about  260  hands  ; the  North 
American  about  75,  though  when  in  full  opera- 
tion, requiring  150.  The  rate  of  wages  for  sur- 
face-men is  $26  per  month.  Stoping  is  paid 
for  by  the  cubic  fathom,  in  obtaining  which  the 
product  of  the  length  and  breadth,  the  thickness 
being  omitted,  is  divided  by  36.  The  rate  varies, 
from  $18  to  $35,  according  as  the  rock  is  highly 
compact,  or  of  slight  cohesion.  Drifting — the 
usual  size  of  the  drift  being  six  feet  by  four — is 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $5  the  foot  horizontal. 
For  sinking  a shaft,  whose  usual  size  is  10  feet 
by  14,  the  compensation  is  from  $10  to  $15  the 
foot  vertical.  For  cutting  copper  by  hammer 
and  chisel,  the  workmen  receive  from  $1  34  to 
$1  50  per  diem.  In  all  cases  the  miner  finds 
his  own  candles,  his  own  fuse  and  powder. 

The  population  of  the  44  Cliff”  and  44  North 
American,”  which  are  in  close  contiguity,  is  in 
the  winter,  when  it  is  somewhat  greater,  about 
900.  That  of  the  whole  mineral  region  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  5000. 

There  are  forty-one  companies  on  Keewenaw 
Point,  which  are  carrying  on  mining  operations 
to  a greater  or  less  extent,  besides  one  on  Isle 
Royal.*  There  are  also  several  on  the  British 

• Prom  the  14  St.  Mary’s  Sentinel,”  a paper  published 
at  the  Sault,  the  following  list  of  the  companies  is  taken : 

Northwest,  Siskowit,  Algonquin,  Piscataqua,  Ontona- 
gon, Bohemia,  Chesapeake,  and  Cape— 8 ; which  have 
their  offices  in  Philadelphia  ; the  Pittsburgh  and  Boston, 
Northwestern,  North  American,  Iron  City,  Eureka,  Ohio 
Trap  Rock,  CoDing,  Ohio,  Aztec,  Adventure,  Ridge,  and 
Fire-Steel— 12  j having  their  offices  in  Pittsburgh.  The 


side,  among  which  are  the  Points  aux  Mines , 
and  Brace  Mines,  in  active  or  partial  operation. 
Exploring  parties  are  understood  tp  be  now  out 
| on  that  side. 

| Freights  from  Detroit  to  Lake  Superior  ports 
are  usually  $1  the  barrel  bulk — increased  to 
$1  50  by  the  time  of  reaching  the  mines.  The 
freight  on  copper  to  Detroit  is  $12  the  ton.  The 
charge  at  the  portage  is  5 cents  the  hundred 
pounds,  which  is  included  in  the  statements. 

Horses  are  much  used  among  the  mines,  but 
the  hardiness  of  the  mule  renders  him  much 
better  adapted  to  the  climate.  They  are  much 
used  for  the  draught,  and  are  an  item  of  no 
small  expense,  every  individual  costing,  by  the 
time  he  reaches  the  mines  from  Kentucky, 
whence  they  are  obtained,  not  less  than  $200. 

That  all  higher  social  and  humanizing  in- 
fluences are  not  wanting  in  these  growing  com- 
munities, the  stranger  will  see  gratifying  evi- 
dence here  in  the  church  and  schoolhouse.  The 
Methodist  denomination  has  a regularly  offici- 
ating clergyman,  and  a school  is  supported  by 
private  patronage,  at  which  some  36  pupils  re- 
ceive daily  instruction. 

No  spirituous  liquors  are  allowed  to  be  sold 
on  the  locations,  and  stringent  regulations  exist 
for  the  control  of  such  miners  as  show  a dis- 
position to  disorderly  behavior,  or  neglect  of 
business.  By  their  own  consent,  when  receiv- 
ing employment,  penalties  are  often  imposed, 
which,  in  cases  of  good  conduct  subsequently, 
are  generally  remitted. 

One  evening  during  my  stay  at  the  North 
American,  I had  the  pleasure  of  a walk  with 

Doctor  C , the  physician  to  this  as  well  as 

to  the  Cliff  Mine,  to  the  Farm,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  former  company.  Here,  on  a clearing  of 
some  sixty  acres  of  sufficiently  rough  land,  were 
to  be  seen  crops  the  most  thrifty  and  promising 
of  oats,  timothy,  and  potatoes.  The  last  men- 
tioned, indeed,  seems  to  be  much  cherished,  as 
I saw  their  green  and  vigorous  tops  in  every 
little  patch  attached  to  the  miners*  dwellings,  as 
well  as  spreading  clean  along  the  face  and  upon 
the  very  summit  of  the  bluff,  wherever  a potato 
could  be  stuck  among  the  rocks,  disputing  pos- 
session with  the  blue-berry  and  the  bramble. 
In  the  opinion  of  my  Yankee  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  whole  of  this  region,  so  far  as  ex- 
amined by  him,  while  not  more  rugged  than 
much  of  the  Bay  State,  presents  a much  better 
soil  for  agriculture.  I was  informed  by  Major 
B n,  formerly  connected  with  the  Indian  de- 

partment in  this  quarter,  that  he  had  raised  at 
the  Anse — a small  cove  or  inlet  in  Keewenaw 
Bay,at  which  there  is  still  an  Indian  settlement 
Minnesota,  Norwich,  Wheal  Kate,  Albion,  Forest— 6 ; 
with  offices  in  New  York.  The  Copper  Falls,  Phcenix, 
Winthrop,  Dana,  Douglass  Houghton,  Quincey,  Alco- 
mah,  Farm,  Toltec — 9 ; with  their  offices  in  Boston : and 
the  Montreal  (Bruce  Mine),  whose  office  is  in  Montreal, 
Canada. 

These,  with  a half  dozen  others,  appear  to  be  all  that 
are  now  heard  of  out  of  a list  of  104  companies,  which 
are  given  in  Houghton’s  work  on  the  Mineral  Region  of 
Lake  Superior,  published  in  1846,  the  list  at  that  time  be- 
ing confessedly  incomplete. 
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— crops  of  com  (of  the  eight-rowed  yellow  spe- 
cies) tomatoes,  onions  from  the  seed,  cabbages, 
squashes,  ruta-baga,  and  other  turnips,  besides 
potatoes,  oats,  and  timothy,  of  as  good  quality 
as  he  has  seen  any  where  in  the  States.  All 

these  crops,  according  to  Major  B nK  with 

the  exception  of  corn,  which  is  not  reliable  as  a 
regular  crop,  can  be  raised  with  ordinary  care 
any  where  back  from  the  coast,  where  the  land 
is  suitable  for  tillage.  One  of  the  most  cheering 
sights  which  offers  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  visit- 
or in  this  land  of  very  broken  surface,  is  the 
extensive  fields  of  oats  and  timothy,  which,  like 
a verdant  carpet,  spreads  out  at  his  feet,  as  he 
first  draws  in  sight  of  these  mines.  This  is  on 
the  “ Cliff”  location,  and  though  still  thickly 
studded  with  oharred  stumps,  bidding  defiance 
to  the  exterminating  hand  of  the  husbandman, 
it  still  looms  up  in  the  not  distant  future  a vale 
of  gardens,  blooming  with  beauty  and  teeming 
with  the  rich  productions  of  nature. 

The  climate  of  this  latitude,  about  47°  30',  is 
that  in  which  most  persons  would  be  disposed 
to  think  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  must  ex- 
perience their  chief  disadvantage.  This  is  not 
so,  however,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  their  own 
representations,  the  winter  being  that  season, 
which,  save  in  respect  of  the  inconvenience  of 
being  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  low- 
er country,  affords  far  the  most  satisfaction.  | 
The  temperature,  while  producing  no  greater 
sensation  of  cold  than  the  Middle  States,  is  yet 
regular  at  that  temperature.  Extremes  are  more 
rare,  and  it  is  consequently  very  healthy.  With 
the  first  fall  of  snow,  affording  the  desired  facil- 
ities for  winter  travel,  begins  among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  different  settlements,  a round  of 
social  visits,  festivities,  and  amusements,  which 
are  protracted  till  the  snow  leaves  them  as  the 
sun  enters  Taurus.  It  is  true  the  snow  some- 
times descends  to  a degree  quite  adverse  to 
locomotion,  and  there  are  some  days  of  biting 
severity ; but  generally  overhead,  the  eye  of  day 
is  bright  and  unclouded ; underneath,  the  ground 
is  smooth  and  slippery  for  the  snow-shoe  and  the 
sleigh  ; while  around  is  an  air,  keen,  bracing 
and  exhilarating  even  as  the  strength  of  racy 
liquors.  Such  at  least  is  the  effect  of  exercise 
in  the  winter  air  of  Lake  Superior,  as  I was  in- 
formed by  one  who,  generally  an  explorer,  has 
sometimes  taken  a turn  at  wood-cutting.  The 
inexpressible  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  spirits 
which  it  produced  in  him;  he  could  liken  to  no- 
thing else  but  the  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

From  one  fact,  the  degree  of  cold  would  seem 
to  be  very  great : • this  is  the  freezing  at  the 
Cliff  Mine  of  the  dripping  water  some  300  feet 
down  the  shall.  At  such  a time  it  clogs  up  the 
ladders,  and  is  a source*  of  serious  annoyance 
to  the  miners.  It  happens  in  consequence  of 
the  draught  occasioned  by  the  winses  from  one 
level  to  another. 

The  famous  purity  of  the  water  of  this  region 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  to 
be  noticed  here.  So  great  is  this  purity,  so  en- 
tirely free  is  the  water  of  the  streams  and  springs 


from  earthy  or  foreign  matter  of  any  kind,  that 
the  daguerreotypist  finds  it  better  for  his  purposes 
than  the  best  distilled  water  of  the  chemist.  For 
laundry  purposes,  as  I was  informed  by  the  ladies 
at  the  North  American,  it  is  rivaled  only  by  that 
which  falls  from  the  clouds.  It  is  remarkable 
again  that  in  this  last  particular  the  water  of 
Lake  Superior,  however  pure  in  other  respects, 
exhibits  very  different  properties,  being  by  the 
same  authority  entirely  unfit  for  the  laundry 
without  a previous  “ breaking,”  by  soda  or  other 
means.  I had  expected  to  find  the  water  of  Lake 
Superior  at  least  soft,  but  it  seems  that  the  hard- 
ness which  characterizes  the  waters  of  Lakes 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  Erie,  and  which  is  so  un- 
pleasantly perceptible  to  the  feel,  belongs  also  to 
it.  It  probably  arises  from  similar  causes  in  all 
— that  of  rolling  over  calcareous  beds,  some- 
where in  their  vast  course,  though  to  consult 
only  the  formation  of  Keewenaw  Point,  there  is 
nothing  to  encourage  such  a theory  as  regards 
Lake  Superior. 

One  morning  during  my  stay  at  the  North 
American,  I clambered  up  the  precipice  which 
hems  in  the  valley,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  prospect 
of  the  rising  sun  from  such  an  elevation.  This 
bluff,  while  one  of  the  highest  upon  the  whole 
ridge,  is  provided  with  a kind  of  mast,  leading 
by  steps  to  a round-top,  the  whole  being  sur- 
mounted with  a flag-staff.  From  the  round-top 
the  sweep  of  the  eye  embraces  three- fourths  of 
the  circle  upon  the  lake ; while,  in  the  other 
quarter,  save  the  pleasant  little  oasis  about  the 
mines,  spreads  an  immense  solitude — a bound- 
less forest  of  pines,  stretching  away  in  deepen- 
ing files,  or  piercing  the  sky  like  the  spears 
of  giants.  The  mists  rising  from  the  valleys 
to  meet  the  glorious  orb  of  day  were  trans- 
formed by  his  touch  into  clouds  of  amber,  while 
down — down — far,  far  away — rolled  the  broad 
and  majestic  Superior,  a sea  of  blazing  crystal. 
But  words  are  inadequate  to  paint  the  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur  of  such  a prospect. 

Having  accomplished  most  of  what  I had  in- 
tended in  a visit  to  these  mines,  after  a few  days' 
stay  I took  leave  of  my  hospitable  friends  one 
afternoon,  and  at  four  o'clock  was  pursuing  my 
way  on  foot  to  the  river.  As  I walk  along  the 
road  leading  close  by  the  field  to  which  I have 
before  alluded,  I am  greeted  with  the  rural  and 
grateful  sight  of  hay-making.  The  laborers  are 
Canadian  French,  and  are  giving  loose  to  all  the 
merriment  which  to  them  is  constitutional,  as 
well  as  excited  by  the  occasion. 

As  I pursued  my  solitary  way  down  the  long 
declivity  leading  to  the  river,  I was  constantly 
tempted  to  delay  my  progress  by  the  abundance 
of  raspberries  and  thimbleberries  with  which  the 
bushes  were  laden  to  oppression.  Now  in  the 
perfection  of  maturity,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
could  have  gathered  them  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties. The  thimbleberry  is  a large  and  luscious 
species  of  raspberry,  destitute  of  briars.  To  me, 
though  acquainted  with  most  of  the  productions 
of  the  States  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  this 
was  a new  species.  So  likewise  was  a specie* 
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of  the  harbor  with  a pleasure  party  on  board 
The  gulla  too  are  enjoying  the  beautiful  motion 


of  toiler,  whose  clusters  of  scarlet  berries,  so 
dazzlingly  brilliant,  seemed  to  light  up  all  the 
woods.  This  I had  first  noticed  at  Mackinaw, 
though  not  then  ripe  The  fruit  grows  not  in 
umbelliferous  bunches,  as  in  the  common  cider, 
hot  in  irregular  dusters — more  of  a botryoidal 
form. 

As  I approached  the  village  of  Eagle  River, 
which  consists  of  some  20  or  30  houses,  I was 
much  struck  with  an  appearance  which  in  going 
to  the  mines  had  escaped  me.  This  was  the 
great  number  of  poles  which  rise  up  every  where, 
as  if  to  rival  the  trees  of  the  forest  still  scattered 
through  the  village.  Almost,  every  house  on  top 
of  the  hill  appeared  to  be  provided  with  one  of 
these  appendages,  to  which  was  also  attached  a 
cord,  as  if  for  running  up  a flag.  It  was  soon 
shown  that  these  houses  were  “groceries,”  a 
sort  of  scrub- tavern  quite  common  in  the  western 
world,  where  vciy  cheap  and  very  bad  liquor  is 
sold  to  the  miners,  and  those  who  will  patronize 
them  Each  one  has  its  flag-staff  from  which  on 
particular  occasions,  as  Sunday,  they  hoist  their 
respective  colors,  like  ships  of  different  nations 

soon 


The  Eagle  River  House  where  1 stop,  I 
perceived  has  the  tallest  and  most  conspicuous 
of  this  sort  of  signs  in  the  place,  indicating  that 
it  is  a sort  of  man-of-war  in  the  business  In- 
deed the  traveler  may  find  worse  accommodation 
than  he  will  meet  with  from  my  German  host  of 
the  Eagle  River  House. 

While  waiting  for  the  approach  of  the  pro- 
peller, which  is  in  sight,  I sauntered  about  the 
village.  Passing  by  a new  log  building,  my  at- 
tention was  pleasantly  arrested  by  a very  clear 
merry  whistle,  which  I noon  discovered  to  pro- 
ceed from  a tall,  gigantic  son  of  Erebus,  who, 
true  to  his  African  origin,  preserved  under  the 
rigors  of  the*e  northern  skies  his  musical  pro- 
pensities. The  air  was  one  of  those  opera  airs 
made  so  popular  by  Jenny  Lind  ; and  confident 
I am  that  no  performer  in  an  orchestra  ever  ren- 
dered it  w ith  more  spirit  and  effect. 

At  length  the  “ Manhattan”  gets  in — that  is  to 
say,  as  close  as  she  can,  for  there  is  not  water 
enough  for  her  to  come  up  to  the  pier.  Casting 
anchor  at  a hundred  yards  out,  the  copper  in- 
tended for  shipment  is  first  placed  on  board  of  a 
scow%  on  which  the  passengers  also  take  a posi- 
tion, and  is  floated  out  to  the  propeller,  and  here 
being  raised  by  a crane  which  is  stationary  upon 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  is  soon  got  aboard  Hav- 
ing at  length  weighed  anchor  just  as  “ night,” 
in  Homeric  phrase,  “ rushes  down  upon  the  sable 
deep,”  an  hour's  run  brings  us  again  to  Eagle 
Harbor  Having  still  some  further  objects  to  ac- 
complish here,  I conclude  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  “ Baltimore.’'  Many  of  the  visitors  at  the 
Atwood  House  taking  passage  by  the  “ Manhat- 
tan”  down  the  lake,  I am  at  length  put  in  posses- 
sion of  a comfortable  room  ** 

One  day,  wdiilc  staying  at  the  harbor,  I find  my- 
self on  the  fugged  rocks  of  the  point  near  the 
light-house,  while  the  delicious  freshness  of  a 
breeze  from  W.  by  N.  sends  through  my  frame 
sensations  of  delight.  A little  sail-boat  scuds  out 
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of  the  water — their  snowy  forma  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  the  waves  with  a careless  abandon  which 
one  almost  envies.  What  on  earth  is  so  happy 
as  the  life  of  a gull  1 With  pinions  which  can  bear 
him  at  any  time  almost  with  the  speed  of  a wish 
to  the  dear  and  cool  depths  of  the  upper  air,  or 
where  the  waters  sleep  in  perfect  tranquillity — 
or,  if  he  love  excitement,  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  storm— or,  as  now,  when  the  genial  breeze  is 
sending  the  waters  with  gentle  surges  upon  the 
shores — the  gull  seems  formed  specially  for  an 
existence  of  unalloyed  felicity.  Too  insignificant 
a prey  for  man — hardly  dreading  a foe  in  “ win- 
ter and  rough  weather” — he  sails,  indifferent  to 
the  future,  alike  the  etherial  deep,  or  sways  with 
the  foam  of  the  rolling  billows.  I believe  he  en- 
tertains similar  notions,  for  his  shrill  note  rises 
high  upon  the  breeze,  its  weird  music  sounding 
in  joy. 

An  incident  which  occurred  on  the  boat  while 
rounding  Keewenaw  Point  in  our  outward  trip, 
and  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  appearance  of 
these  rocks,  seems  to  crave  a place  here.  One 
of  the  passengers,  while  surveying  intently  the 
red  conglomerate  coast,  seemed  suddenly  to  wa- 
ken up  with  an  idea.  “ What  is  that  red  rock 
there  1”  he  eagerly  asked ; “ is  that  copper  ?”  It 
Bhould  be  observed  that  the  rock,  as  thus  seen 
from  the  coast,  is  in  breadth  from  10  to  50  feet, 
and  if  this  were  indeed  copper,  all  the  marvels, 
so  called,  of  the  Ontonagon  mass,  the  Copper 
Falls  mass,  and  the  immense  masses  of  the 
“ Cliff,”  would  be  mere  pebbles,  scarce  worth  the 
trouble  of  taking  up  if  on  the  surface,  much  less 
of  sinking  for  them  500  feet,  cutting  them  into 
manageable  masses,  raising,  and  by  expensive 
process  hauling  them  several  miles  to  the  lake. 
Such  are  the  ideas  with  which  some  men  visit  the 
copper  region.  Here  was  a roan  who  thought  it 
not  incredible  that  he  should  see  the  waves  of 
Lake  Superior  breaking  against  coasts  of  solid 
oopper ! 

During  a ramble  along  the  shore  I was  able  to 
find  a number  of  beautiful  agates,  cornelians,  and 
amethysts.  Many  flowers,  too,  of  much  beauty 
and  peculiar  species,  are  found  interspersed  among 
the  rocks  and  pines.  At  a little  lake,  not  far 
from  the  village,  I found  the  water  lilies  spread- 
ing their  starry  disks  far  and  wide  over  the  wa- 
ter. They  were  of  the  same  species  ( Nymphaa 
and  Nelumbium ),  the  white  and  yellow,  which  I 
had  seen  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  By  the 
aid  of  a fallen  pine,  I am  able  to  procure  a mag- 
nificent bouquet,  which  makes  me  think  of  eyes 
far  away,  which  such  an  offering  would  gladden. 
As  the  best  disposition  I can  make  of  them,  I 
prepare  them  for  a little  girl  who,  with  her  pa- 
rents, is  among  the  visitors  at  the  Harbor.  Rest- 
ing a moment  on  the  fine  cliff  of  conglomerate, 
supporting  a magnificent  growth  of  pines  which 
precipitously  overhangs  the  water,  I see  sus- 
pended in  its  pure  depths  many  little  fishes  of 
the  size  of  brook  trout,  “ their  wavy  coats  drop- 
ped with  gold.11 

One  morning  we  were*  presented  with  a sight 
of  the  mirage,  a phenomenon  of  frequent  occur- 


rence on  this  lake.  On  this  occasion  Isle  Royal 
was  seen  with  great  distinctness  of  outline,  ele- 
vated above  the  water,  by  a space  of  several 
degrees.  A similar  appearance  was  a terwaid 
exhibited  at  Granite  Islet,  which  in  shape  some- 
what resembles  a rude  pyramid  rising  out  of  the 
water.  Under  the  effect  of  the  mirage,  its  image 
was  multiplied  in  a wonderful  manner — repre- 
sented as  piled  up  in  successive  layers,  still  sep- 
arated by  belts  of  bright  light. 

Respecting  game,  and  animals  feree  nature , as 
the  lawyers  say,  the  stranger  is  surprised  to  find 
such  an  utter  absence  of  every  thing  of  the  kind. 
Deer  are  very  scarce ; and  of  rapacious  animals 
scarce  any  thing  above  the  dignity  of  a wolf 
ranges  these  vast  forests.  Bears,  it  is  true,  an 
sometimes  found,  though  very  rarely.  I was  in- 
formed by  a resident  of  the  personal  rencontn 
had  with  one  of  these  animals,  of  the  large  brown 
species,  by  the  chief  of  the  Iron  Band  of  the 
Chippeways.  The  Indian  succeeded  in  slaying 
his  adversary  by  means  of  his  knife,  but  it  was 
at  the  expense  of  being  mutilated,  and  horribly 
“chawed  up,”  as  my  informant  stated,  till  he 
hardly  bore  any  semblance  to  the  figure  of  a man. 
The  polar  bear  has  been  stated  by  Schoolcraft  to 
have  been  seen  upon  the  southern  shore  of  this 
lake,  and  this  I find  confirmed  by  my  inquiries. 
In  fact,  Devil’s  Lake,  in  Minnesota  Territory— 
where  they  are  hunted  every  winter  by  those  en- 
gaged in  trapping  for  furs — has  a latitude  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  Keewenaw  Point. 

The  “ Baltimore”  at  length  enters  the  harbor 
one  evening  while  we  are  at  tea,  on  her  return 
trip  to  the  Sault.  Having  to  return  from  this 
place  some  thirty  miles  up^the  lake,  to  bring 
down  a portion  of  the  engine  of  the  propeller 
Monticello,  wrecked  at  that  point,  her  passen- 
gers, consisting  of  a pleasure  party  from  the 
Sault  and  from  northern  Ohio,  all  come  ashore 
at  our  hotel,  to  await  the  return  of  the  boat.  A 
large  portion  of  them  consisting  of  ladies,  we  arc 
all  turned  out  of  our  rooms  once  more.  A dance 
having  been  determined  on,  the  dining-hall  is 
cleared,  the  musicians  seated,  and  sets  of  still 
unwearied  dancers  are  soon  moving  through  the 
mazy  cotillion.  The  night  being  Saturday,  mid 
night  sends  all  to  bed.  The  gentlemen  are 
stretched  out  on  mattresses  or  sofas,  over  the 
parlor  floor,  which  thus  presents  the  appear 
ance  of  a crowded  hospital. 

The  steamer,  for  the  gratification  of  the  parly, 
extended  the  usual  length  of  her  trip— which  i* 
only  to  Ontonagon — as  far  as  La  Pointe,  at  Ma 
deline  Island.  This,  by  the  representation  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  party  with  whom  I had  much 
conversation,  is  indeed  a very  delightful  spot.  In 
situation  somewhat  more  elevated  than  Eagle 
Harbor,  though  rising  beautifully  by  a gradual 
ascent,  it  is  backed  by  picturesque  hills  of  about 
equal  height  with  the  trap  range  here.  A lew 
years  ago  the  American  Fur  Company  had  a fac- 
tory there,  which  has  since  been  transferred  te 
Saint  Paul,  on  the  Missouri.  The  dwellings, 
warehouses,  gardens,  are  said  to  be  still  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  but  the  whole  place  wears 
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the  appearance  of  extreme  decay.  The  popula- 
tion is  said  to  be  some  600,  chiefly  Indians,  with 
Canadian  French  and  half-breeds ; and  it  seems 
to  the  stranger  a matter  of  difficult  conjecture 
how  they  contrive  to  gain  a subsistence.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  chiefly  by  fishing.  There  has 
been  for  many  years  a Presbyterian  mission  at 
La  Pointe,  but  the  white  population  is  very  small. 
The  party  spent  some  time  on  shore  there — the 
place  affording  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  most 
beautiful  harbors  upon  the  lake  In  the  gardens 
attached  to  some  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Fur 
Company  they  found  ripe  cherries,  and  apples  of 
eight  and  ten  inches  in  circumference.  This 
property,  it  is  understood,  has  been  for  some 
years  offered  for  sale  by  the  Fur  Company,  at  a 
very  moderate  price ; but  though  apparently  eligi- 
ble, and  embracing  many  arrangements  for  com- 
fort, it  has  not  yet  found  a purchaser.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  for  agriculture,  raising  crops 
for  the  mines — to  which  an  easy  access  can  be 
had  by  sailing  craft — this  place  presents  advant- 
ages. The  soil  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  pota- 
toes, barley,  oats,  and  grass,  and  generally  for 
such  vegetables  as  are  common  to  this  latitude. 
An  extension  of  the  fisheries  also  would  no  doubt 
be  found  profitable,  provided  such  skill  in  pack- 
ing shall  have  been  attained  as  will  enable  the 
fisherman  to  ship  for  the  southern  market  in  the 
spring,  the  season  when  they  are  mostly  taken ; 
for  in  this  particular  great  errors  have  some- 
times been  committed.  I was  informed  by  a gen- 
tleman of  Cleveland,  interested  for  some  years  in 
the  mines  at  Isle  Royal,  that  the  Fur  Company 
had  gone  into  the  business  one  season  at  that 
island ; but  that,  owing  to  the  miserable  system 
of  packing,  the  fish  when  taken  below  could  not 
be  made  to  keep.  The  result  was  a loss  to  the 
Company  of  some  810,000.  It  is  supposed  that 
should  the  Ship  Canal  * be  made  around  the 
Rapids,  affording  an  easy  passage  in  the  fall  be- 
fore the  close  of  navigation,  that  the  fishing 
interest  may  be  expected  to  grow,  not  only  at  La 
Pointe,  but  especially  at  Isle  Royal,  and  other 
places  eligible  for  the  business. 

Repairing  to  one  of  the  large  warehouses  of 
the  Fur  Company,  the  party  enjoyed  a rare  op- 
portunity for  the  dance,  which  they  improved  for 
some  time  with  great  spirit.  They  were  then 
favored  by  their  Chippeway  friends  with  a war- 
dance.  After  this,  four  young  Indians  were  set 
to  running  a foot-race,  the  prize,  got  up  by  some 
of  the  party,  being  a barrel  of  flour.  Starting 
with  their  blankets  about  them,  they  quickly 
threw  them  aside  as  useless  encumbrances,  and 
ran  puns  naluraltbus.  In  this  state  the  victor,  to 
the  great  distress  of  the  ladies,  was  brought  up 
to  receive  the  prize,  which  he  rolled  off  with 
evident  pride. 

We  are  at  length  all  on  board  the  Baltimore, 
which  is  steaming  away  for  the  Sault.  After 
rounding  Keewenaw  Point,  and  passing  between 
the  mainland  and  Manitou  Island,  the  tempera- 

* In  the  list  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  at  its 
roeent  session,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  notice  one  of  $350,- 
- 000  for  this  very  important  object. 


ture,  which  for  a few  days  past  had  been  uncom- 
fortably cool,  becomes  much  milder  and  more 
pleasant.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  our  being 
sheltered  by  the  land  againBt  the  N.W.  wind,  to 
which,  as  well  as  from  other  quarters,  the  whole 
of  Keewenaw  Point  is  much  exposed.  For  a 
similar  reason,  it  is  said,  the  climate  at  the  west 
end  of  the  lake  is  much  milder,  the  winds  which 
reach  there  not  passing  over  so  vast  a surface  of 
water,  by  which  they  must  necessarily  be  chill- 
ed. The  Baltimore  found  pleasant,  even  warm 
weather  at  La  Pointe,  while  it  was  chill  and  dis- 
agreeable at  the  Harbor. 

After  we  had  just  passed  Manitou  Island, 
bearing  south  for  Marquette,  at  Carp  Rivet  hav- 
ing the  bold,  now  rounded  now  darkly  broken 
outline  of  the  coast  upon  our  right,  between  us 
and  the  Occident,  the  scenery  assumes  a character 
of  majesty  and  beauty  which  is  very  striking.  On 
the  high  ridge  of  trap  a few  miles  cast  of  Copper 
Harbor,  a fire  was  raging  in  the  woods,  sending 
up  a dense  and  darkening  volume  of  smoke.  As 
the  hills  now  loomed  up  in  the  flush  of  the  even- 
ing sky — the  sun  having  but  just  dipped  beneath 
the  wave,  it  required  no  great  effort  of  imagina- 
tion to  transform  the  fiery  glow  into  volcanic 
light,  and  to  imagine  before  me  one  of  those 
grandest  of  natural  phenomena  in  full  action — 
the  column  of  smoke,  which  stretched  far  heaven- 
ward, the  seeming  ebullition  of  some  veritable 
crater. 

The  boat  lying  here  for  several  hours,  some 
of  the  passengers  visit  the  iron  establishment, 
and  the  whetstone  factory.  At  the  latter  is 
worked  a species  of  novaculite  which  is  found  in 
this  vicinity,  and  is  represented  as  very  superior. 
While  here,  there  arrive  a large  birch  canoe 
and  a boat,  full  of  Chippeways  of  the  Anse. 
One  of  them,  an  old  man,  has  his  face  tatooed  in 
a horrible  manner;  and  all,  men  and  women, 
are  painted,  and  decorated  with  feathers  in  their 
hair  and  bead-work  belts  and  leggings.  Their 
mode  of  painting  the  face  is  generally  by  a stripe 
of  vermillion  horizontally  across  the  nose  and 
cheeks.  They  bring  for  traffic  whortleberries  and 
game — venison  and  pigeons.  An  old  squaw  has 
hanging  over  her  breast  four  large  metallic  plates, 
of  circular  form,  perforated  with  small  holes. 
The  plates  are  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
somewhat  convex.  Some  of  the  men  have  the 
hair  wrapped  behind  with  scarlet  ribbon,  forming 
a sort  of  brilliant  queue,  terminated  with  two 
streaming  tails  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  ribbon. 
The  women  have  papooses  hanging  over  theii 
shoulders  in  a fold  of  the  blanket,  at  the  breast, 
or  on  their  backs.  There  are  among  them  little 
children  large  enough  to  run  about,  hanging  in 
perfect  security  over  the  sides  of  the  boat,  play- 
ing with  their  long  black  hair  as  it  dips  in  the 
water,  or  clapping  their  little  swarthy  hands.  The 
canoe  was  one  of  the  largest  class — a four-fathom 
canoe — handsomely  constructed,  and  painted  with 
significant  characters. 

They  are  glad  to  get  whisky  in  exchange  for 
their  commodities,  and  some  of  the  boat  people 
| are  vile  enough  to  furnish  it  in  pailfuls.  The 
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us  nf  thc  ruins  ofTadmor : another  portion  hmer 
down  the  lake  strongly  resembles  a walled  town, 
such  as  is  given  us  in  paintings  of  Asian  and 
Syrian  scenery  A little  further  on  rises  a mag 
nifjccnt  temple  with  Grecian  portico*  in  (act  . upon 
the  model  of  the  Parthenon*  Still,  a huie  fur- 
ther on,  a row  of  huge  masses  almost  deceive 
you  into  the  belief  of  extensive  warehouses,  and 
the  illusion  is  assisted  by  certain  other  masses 
which  resemble  the  sails  of  shipping,  together 
presenting  the.  picture  of  an  extensive  commer 
cial  mart. 

These  appearances  are  owing  to  the  while 
sand  clifis  which  for  some  miles  hound  this  pari 
of  the  coast,  and  which  are  more  or  less  invaded 
by  the  forest  They  appear  to  have  been  first 


whortleberries,  which  are  large  and  fine,  are  con- 
tained in  large  baskets  or  hampers  of  birchen 
baTk 

The  iron  establishment  at  Marquette  is  not  at 
this  time  in  operation,  nor,  it  is  believed,  any 
other  in  the  iron  region.  This  is  understood  to 
be  ow  ing  to  embarrassing  legal  difficulties,  now 
in  course  of  adjustment. 

Leaving  the  Harbor  between  nine  and  ten  in 
the  morning,  the  varied  character  of  the  scenery 
from  which  wc  are  receding  becomes  very*  inter- 
esting Granite  Islet  has  not  a speck  of  verdure, 
and  bald  rocks  on  the  main  shore,  generally  in- 
clining atari  angle,  alternate  with  smooth  beaches 
of  sand.  As  we  proceed  the  view  changes,  open 
ing  up  tow  ard  the  north  a magnificent  outline  of 
hills  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  I have  yet 
noticed.  Just  now  the  sky  for  some  ton  degrees 
up  in  covered  with  the  most  airy  and  delicate 
little  cloudlets,  of  the  same  amethystine  tints 
which,  as  with  a halo,  invest  the  peaks  running 
along  the  coast  The  beautiful  and  reposeful 
character  of  the  scene,  under  the  calm  clear  light 
of  the  morning — the  waters  spreading  tranquilly 
away,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  that  with  which 
wc  are  presented  in  Italian  views — such  as  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples. 

At  noon  we  are  in  sight  of  the  celebrated 
44  Pictured  Rocks/’  which  now  appear  to  the 
southeast,  some  fen  miles  oft.  It  is  said  this  is 
neither  the  tunc  of  day,  nor  yet  the  proper  dis- 
tance, to  sen  them  to  the  best  advantage  For 
this  purpose  wc  should  have  gone  on  the  inside 
of  Grand  Island,  which  wc  omitted,  the  captain 
discovering  our  position  too  late  to  order  a change 
of  course  From  here,  a portion  of  the  appear- 
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from  gathering  personally.  The  inside  elevation 
of  the  arch  is,  according  to  this  gentleman,  not 
less  than  100  feet  above  the  lake.  It  is  supported 
by  massive  pillars  on  either  hand,  which  rest  in 
the  water,  and  on  the  sides  of  which  open  other 
arches  West  of  the  grand  arch  extend  a suc- 
cession of  others  of  less  magnitude,  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  in  height.  They  are  generally  con- 
nected by  interior  openings.  A boat  may  enter  in 
full  sail,  and  pass  through  without  obstruction. 

To  the  spectator  whose  memories  are  imbued 
with  the  classical,  the  Cave  of  Eolus  is  apt  at 
once  to  occur . and  though  he  can  not  suppose 
this  rock  in  any  sense  the  “ prison  of  the  winds,” 
yet  he  may  readily  believe  it  forms  a grand  hall 
for  their  revelings,  when  Boreas  comes  down 
over  the  lake.  At  such  a time,  how  grand  to 
see  the  waves  breaking  around  these  massy  pil- 
lars ! —to  hear  the  struggling  winds  and  waters 
roaring  and  reverberating  among  these  hollow 
caverns ! 

*•  Lucfuntcs  ventos,  tempest atesque  sonoros.’* 

“ Illi  indignantes  magno  cum  murmure  rupis 
Circum  claustra  frcmunl.*, 

Scarcely  less  is  the  nigh  spectator  impressed 
by  the  grand  dimensions  of  the  “chapel,”  though 
the  “ Doric  Temple,”  as  I also  heard  it  called, 
would  seem  a more  appropriate  appellation. 
Regular  walls  of  rock,  rising  a hundred  feet  in 
height,  have  as  massive  and  regular  a roof,  over 
which  is  a depth  of  soil  and  growth  of  ever- 
greens. The  portal  is  as  wide  as  the  chamber, 
which  in  depth  has  an  extent  of  forty  feet — 
somewhat  disproportioned,  it  is  true,  to  its  other 
dimensions. 

For  the  best  effect  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
much  depends,  in  viewing  the  Pictured  Rocks, 
upon  the  position  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tance. An  evening  sun,  with  a clear  atmosphere, 
and  a distance  of  a mile,  brings  out  the  objects 
more  distinctly,  while  it  allows  one  to  catch  the 
lively  colors  which  stain  the  cliffs,  and  which 
tinge  and  vein  the  surface  in  many  beautiful  and 
fanciful  shapes.  These  arc  occasioned  by  the 
red  and  brown  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  green  car- 
bonate of  copper.  On  the  other  hand,  too  close 
a view  is  destructive  of  those  beautiful  resem- 
blances which  the  fancy  readily  conjures  up  un- 
der the  effect  of  distance. 

At  four  o'clock  we  are  opposite  the  Grand 
Sable.  This  is  a very  picturesque  shore,  and  is 
owing  to  a similar  cause  to  the  Pictured  Rocks. 
The  difference  is,  that  the  Sable  is  moving  sand, 
and  is  more  entirely  denuded  of  vegetation,  while 
the  other  is  mainly  a sand  rock.  The  Sable  ex- 
tends some  two  miles  uninterruptedly  along  the 
coast,  at  an  elevation  of  some  400  feet,  and  is 
unrelieved  by  any  thing  green — a scanty  growth 
of  firs  alone  tipping  its  summits.  It  reminds  one 
strongly  of  several  similar  but  not  so  extensive 
appearances  on  Lake  Michigan.  Of  these,  the 
one  at  the  Sleeping  Bear  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable. 

As  one  intently  regards  this  extensive  barrier 
of  sand,  he  seems  gazing  on  the  confines  of  some 


boundless  desert — the  Syrian  or  Sahara.  It  is  not 
much,  after  this,  if  he  almost  looks  for  the  camel 
to  make  its  appearance,  with  some  fiery  Bedouin 
upon  its  hump — not  much  if  he  searches  for  their 
white  tents  upon  the  sands,  and  expects  to  see 
the  glancing  of  their  gay  costumes  and  the  whirl- 
ing of  their  light  djerecds. 

I should  not  forget  the  mention  of  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  marble  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Carp  River,  and  which  were  shown  me  by  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I lately  alluded.  It  is  hand- 
somely veined,  and  susceptible  of  a high  polish. 
On  a white  ground,  changing  occasionally  to 
a delicate  shade  of  pink,  veins  of  a lively  cho- 
colate color  are  ramified  in  a most  pleasing  man- 
ner. Other  specimens  have  chocolate  for  the 
ground,  with  curious  wavy  veins  of  red  blended 
with  buff.  Another  piece  is  of  a dark  purple, 
varied  with  spots  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a shil- 
ling-piece, and  of  an  agreeable  shade  of  yellow. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  beds  indicated 
by  these  specimens  will  be  found  to  furnish  some 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  American  marbles ; such 
as,  at  no  distant  day,  with  improved  means  of 
access,  may  be  in  high  request  for  ornamental 
building  purposes.  Shades  of  such  delicacy  and 
beauty,  as  exhibited  by  some  of  these  specimens, 
are  certainly  of  rare  occurrence. 

In  the  evening  we  have  music,  violins,  and 
bugles,  accompanied  by  cotillions  and  waltzing. 
The  amusement  seems  to  be  losing  its  charms, 
however,  as  the  voyage  approaches  its  end,  and 
the  dancing  terminates  at  an  early  hour.  As  day 
breaks,  we  are  at  the  upper  landing  of  the  Sault. 

Leaving  my  baggage  to  follow,  I walk  down 
the  Portage  with  Mr.  McKnight.  This  time  I 
find  the  crowd  is  all  at  the  other  house — where, 
it  is  understood,  the  Governor  is  a lodger. 

Remaining  at  the  Sault  till  afternoon,  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a review  at  the 
Fort,  in  honor  of  the  Governor.  The  soldiers, 
but  a small  squad,  were  marched  about  the  due 
length  of  time,  making  the  customary  salutes, 
and  then  dismissed.  Their  movements  were 
made  with  the  usual  precision ; and  their  arms, 
which  were  clean  and  bright,  shone  with  the 
well-known  glitter,  in  the  morning  sun. 

The  “ London”  taking  her  departure  at  2 p.m., 
we  arc  all  on  board,  and  take  leave  of  the  Sault, 
bidding  a reluctant  adieu  to  the  white-fish  and 
the  siskowit.  As  we  recede  from  the  village,  I 
am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  beauty  of 
its  site.  The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  is  peculiar  and  interesting,  more  from  the 
character  of  the  population,  perhaps,  than  from 
any  marked  peculiarities  of  its  own.  The  river, 
which  is  wide  below  the  Rapids,  soon  contracts 
to  a breadth  of  little  more  than  a hundred  yards. 
The  banks,  which  arc  low  and  flat,  are  cultivated 
in  a limited  manner  by  the  Canadian  French  and 
Half-breeds.  These  people  live  in  happy  conti- 
guity— the  Red  Man  and  his  wigwam  of  birch 
or  cedar,  side  by  side  with  the  log-cabin  of  his 
Gallic  kinsman.  An  idle,  careless,  dreamy  life, 
it  is  they  lead — with  no  aspirations  for  any  thing 
better,  nor  fear  of  any  thing  worse,  they  dance 
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along  the  tide  of  existence,  even  as  yon  solitary 
Indian  in  his  birchen  boat  dances  upon  the  glanc- 
ing 8 1 ream.  Opposite  Garden  River,  some  12 
miles  from  the  Sault,  we  receive  our  supply  of 
wood.  While  lying  here,  a number  of  the  red 
people  row  across  to  us  in  their  boats,  gener- 
ally having  some  small  trafficking  to  do  with 
the  boat’s  crew,  or  otherwise  led  by  curiosity. 
Among  the  French  who  sometimes  accompany 
them,  are  some  prettyish  female  faces.  They 
generally  wear  the  flat,  whose  broad  brim,  while 
affording  such  a grateful  shade,  has  so  rural  and 
pleasing,  nay,  even  romantic  an  effect.  This  is 
also  to  be  observed  as  an  article  of  costume  at 
the  Sault,  where  it  is  much  worn  by  the  Indian 
women,  and  with  a striking  improvement  in  their 
appearance. 

Having  received  our  supplies  of  wood,  we 
resume  our  descent  of  the  river,  and  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  nothing  worthy  of  no- 
tice having  previously  occurred,  I am  wakened 
up  to  get  ashore  at  Mackinaw.  Not  intending 
any  further  stay  here  than  to  procure  a boat  for 
Lake  Michigan,  I stop  at  the  nighest  hotel,  which 
is  the  Huron  House.  This  is  a new  hotel,  just 
opened  by  Mr.  Boardman.  It  is  well  adapted,  and 
furnishes  very  satisfactory  accommodations. 

Fortunately,  I am  not  long  detained;  and  the 
same  evening  finds  me,  with  all  the  speed  of  a 
slow  boat,  steaming  up  the  lake.  The  wind  be- 
ing stiff  from  the  north,  gives  us  something  of  a 
sea.  The  waves  remind  me  of  my  first  impres- 
sions, when,  some  years  ago,  I first  met  in  Lake 
Erie,  the  sight  of  a large  body  of  water  in  mo- 
tion. The  first  thing  which  occurred  to  me  as 
remarkable,  was  that  the  waves  should  all  be 
running  the  same  way.  They  still  seemed  to 
me  like  something  alive,  as  whales  or  dolphins, 
chasing  one  another  in  immense  droves.  I don’t 
know  why,  but  I thought  more  of  them  as  sea- 
horses— green  coursers  of  the  deep,  with  white 
manes  and  tails,  such  as  I had  seen  in  illustra- 
tions of  mythology,  where  they  are  shown  har- 
nessed to  the  car  of  Neptune,  as  seated  by  Am- 
phitrite,  and  holding  his  trident,  he  glides  ma- 
jestically over  the  flood,  the  Nereids  and  Tritons 
sporting  around  him,  their  temples  bound  with 
sea-weed,  and  making  music  with  rare  shells  of 
ocean.  I could  not  rid  myself  of  the  idea  that  I 
was  looking  upon  herds  of  foaming  coursers 
during  the  whole  voyage,  and  seemed  still  ex- 
pecting their  heads  to  appear  above  the  water. 

CRUSOE-LIFE* 

A NARRATIVE  OF  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  ISLAND 
OF  JUAN  FERNANDEZ. 

BY  J.  ROSS  BROWNE. 


THE  GOVERNOR’S  VISION. 

THE  highest  peak  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez is  called  the  Peak  of  Yonka.  It 
forms  an  abrupt  precipice  all  round,  of  several 
hundred  feet.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  by  sailors  and  others  to  as- 
cend to  the  summit,  but  this  feat  has  never  been 
* Concluded  from  the  March  Number. 


accomplished  except  in  a single  instance.  A 
cross  still  stands  upon  it,  • which  was  erected 
hy  two  Chilians  many  years  ago,  under  very 
strange  circumstances.  It  appears  that  the  Chi- 
lian Governor  at  the  time  of  the  penal  settlement 
in  Cumberland  Bay,  went  out  riding  one  day 
near  this  mountain.  On  his  return  he  related 
to  his  people  a strange  vision  which  he  hachseen 
in  the  course  of  his  ramble.  He  said  that  while 
looking  at  the  peak,  he  saw  down  in  the  valley 
that  lay  between,  a tall  man  dressed  in  black, 
with  a black  hat  on,  mounted  on  a horse  of  the 
purest  white.  The  strange  rider  turned  toward 
him,  showing  a face  of  ghastly  paleness.  He 
looked  at  him  steadfastly,  with  “ eyes  of  fire,” 
as  the  Governor  declared,  the  glare  of  which  made 
the  air  hot  all  around.  The  Governor,  trembling 
with  awe,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  upon  which 
the  strange  horseman  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
rode  straight  up  the  precipice  to  the  summit  of 
the  peak,  where  he  stopped  a moment  to  look 
back.  He  then  upon  seeing  the  sign  of  the  cross 
made  again,  waved  his  hands  wildly,  as  if  in 
despair,  and  plunged  out  of  sight  on  the  other 
side.  Being  a devout  man,  and  withal  a believer 
in  spirits,  the  Governor  considered  this  to  be  an 
omen  of  some  impending  calamity,  which  could 
only  be  averted  by  planting  a cross  on  the  peak. 
For  this  purpose  he  selected  two  criminals, 
under  sentence  of  death  for  the  murder  of  a 
soldier,  and  offered  them  their  liberty  if  they 
would  make  the  ascent  and  erect  the  cross.  In 
the  one  case  there  was  the  certainty  of  death,  in 
the  other  a chance  of  life.  The  criminals  there- 
fore resolved  to  make  the  attempt.  Ropes,  lad- 
ders, and  tools  were  furnished  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  they  were  allowed  such  provisions  as 
they  required,  with  injunctions  that  at  the  expir- 
ation of  ten  days,  in  case  of  failure,  they  would 
be  executed.  For  eight  days  they  toiled  inces- 
santly. They  drove  spikes  into  the  walls  of  rock, 
and  day  by  day  went  up  a little  higher,  letting 
themselves  down  again  at  night  by  ropes,  to  the 
! base:  of  the  precipice.  On  the  eighth  day,  they 
reached  the  summit,  ready  to  die  of  fright,  and 
worn  to  skeletons. at the  terrible  ordeal  through 
which  they  had  passed;  It  took  them  all  the  next 
day  to.  recover  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  resume 
their  labors.  The  table  on  the  top  was  of  solid 
rock,  not  more  than  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  In  the 
centre  was  a spring  of  clear  water  bubbling  up 
and  running  over  the  rocks.  One  of  them  bathed 
in  this  water  and  was  so  refreshed  that  he  thought 
it  must  have  some  magical  properties.  He  went 
over  to  the  edge  on  the  western  side  and  looked 
down  to  see  where  it  fell.  Directly  beneath  him, 
he  saw  a lino  stretched  from  two  points  of  rock 
over  the  precipice,  nearly  covered  with  linen 
shirts,  as  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  apparently 
of  the  finest  texture.  He  called  to  his  comrade  to 
come  and  witness  this  wonderful  sight.  While 
the  two  men  were  looking  over,  there  came  a 
tremendous  hurricane  that  compelled  them  to 
throw  themselves  flat  on  their  backs  to  avoid 
being  blown  over  into  the  abyss.  After  the  hur- 
ricane had  passed,  they  again  looked  over,  but 
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the  line  ami  shirt?  disappeared,  And  tliey  j 
saw  nothing- feui  thalutw  rwks.  They  then  fell  j 
upon  their:  k&tfss  jond  {irrfyed*  and  the  yiawn.  of  : 


ness.  I felt  m if  ^ornething  dreadfui  was  going 

to  happeii,  aju$  db/nt 

know  exactly  what  it 

wi»,  Sometimes  f 

thought  robbers  wem  \jt:- 

under  tiro  bed,  and  ^ 

sometimes  I heard  W 

st range  ?*©b*e»  about  , A 

the  house  My  heart 

'popped  beating  ai-  ' j* 

together ; ! felt  fbi  IS 

my  piilaelttit  coiildrft  5® 

find  it  in  my  wrist?  4 

or  any  where  jdsc.  •;>  Va* 

*emimd  to  have  boxed 

out  of  me  in  some  . . ^ j?.i3r 

niy «t  eri bm  w ay;  and 
tuaii  mlcuUand  pur- 
poses  tity  body  jSfi's  ; 
dead  TliWCWHW^:  ncroSiES- 

dream  ab^ul  ih-  .fcoiiiil  jmryi*  my  Ihnb*  the  $* urw 
a*  ever  and  was >»  wideawake^*  I am  this  minute; 
hot  there  wa»  no  sign  of  UH?  about  mcvxcepl 
that  nry  mind  had  power  to  move  thy  dead  flesh  «,■ 
for  it  waa  cold  end  clamtoya*  that  of  a corpse. 
Any  body  clstf  would  hare  gt^rt  upt  nnd,  cOn~ 
eluded  he  «&»  a geonmo  corpse  . but  you  f 
wae  not  the  sort  of  umi  W Uefreve  svejfi  « Kong 
as  that  without  further  proof  I thend'oro  lay 
still  awhiler  in  hop**  !‘d  get  Warm  byiand-hy, 
and  feel  letter;  but  l kept  growing  .*oJ<W  and 
colder,  and  at  la,gt  wjo*  ad  cold  that  ,1  teH’Jike 
tee  all  tmor.  I had  the  roost  dreadful  arid  gloomy 
roffccHohft.  Every  thing  I thought  about  sw»- 


tm  angel  Appt?aii*Ki  iorttiom  lolhhg  them  to  put 
wp  thernrd*#  dm  ihd  hji^dg  A*  Soon  afc  they 
>Sad  planter)  the  cross,  they  let  tbemsolVf*  clown 
by  i lie  ropes,  and  haste>nyd  to  tell  the  Oovernor 
cd  the  strange  adifemure*  that  hail befallen  them. 
So  impressed  Wsua  he  by  their  wonderful  iiarra* 
live  that  he  immediately  g&tfO  them  their  free- 
dans,  a*  lie  had  promised,  suut  oeni  them  home 
laden  with  prespnty ; and  He  had  crosses  erected 
on  t aridorf  pari*  df  the  hJartd,  and  masses  pet- 
formed  by  l he  soldiers  for  \ long  lime  after. 

“ I wouldn’t  *wear  to  it  alb'*  aikW  ]>aree, 
looking  again  toward  A hrahorii;  “ Ufitt  lik^ly 
tkOsox:  ftf  yau  genfiemert  who  haye  iooro  *rhd6ftuT 
tiistfi  ) hove  may  be  able  to  account  fof  U 

Ahrrdwiru  reddened  a litllu  and  looked  con- 
ftt/ed»  hut  jsaid  nothing  A voice  from  the  cor- 
ner broke  in. 

'r  f know  etaetly ;.  fcoer  it  happened,  j nothing 
\»  eafte.r  than  to  account  for  it.  In  the  ftr*t 
jalsr^?  d didn't  hap|wn at  dii;  J!lw  tjipydrjnor^ rtz# 
4y*[jeplic.  I'm  raylher  dy«p^ptie  myseliv  gen- 
ihmiwj;  ami  f know  Whnt  sigbt&a  man«iy^  when 
he  gin<v  llie  inr/rrors  from  iiyy|»eptua  i yd  seen 
%i fkng^r  «tghts  limn,  that  when  tt  wks  bad  oti 
lhe-~*M'viW<  in  particular,  I troubltHl  v 'pxxl 
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otu  said  the  voice,  angrily  ; ‘'put,  him  in  am  ting  irven  the  drawbacks  to  our  rfyojtarai  or. 
other,  and  keep  him  well . .*.tifrccJ  Upf<?  Again  j cauioned  % the  xiotoHuh/uc  >t?uc  of  tlou**  be. 
there  was  n movement,  «nd  again  I wu?  but  • tween,  my  frieritf *fidl  the  'IloVibf.cn  ahd  the  prob- 
irtot  bo  still  a*  Ue&re,  lot  i wu*  cmnicnouii  qjF\u  ability  61  a haetilc  Jt«*&09g  in  tlu*  that 

jarring  sensation  * lint ;eg%pt Pb  roared  the  ; frenn  the  time  ‘ioaytpg  'fe6ttjev  . he- 

Wine  voice,  fiercely  * Ooi  ag-dl j ' you  don’t  keep  fore.  i had  hot  spent *u  pi*- ;;**nr  t>n  c^funyg  U 
him  well  stirred  \|p  !T*  a*  *>?bj  as  ice.**  j was  sotnet huh*  Uv KmU  bstpfc.  tiwifti  .grotifteation 

Uaid  the  other  yoicvtf  i 4 h c c:jo*t  do  any  thing  <wd  e'tuoymem  ah  ih<;  m*  of  the  totagve.  should 
with  turn."  ' Try  him  mihe  middle  Kirn  hit  we  indeed  ever  he  ahlr?  to  rWsRxjiMC  oor  *«y.«  1 
said  ihr  chief  *>oir.c,  sH-Mily  ; “ fh.at*|J  ioeit  the  ice | JY.mv  now1  pulled  4nW»  an  additional  h . 
out  of  him  *’*’  Again  X xvsa*  w hit  ted  T htfmgh  the  gtfcU-edUn*-  io*tritht>  ratters,  vHiieh  iv*  *prp£j  v* 
£&;?£ am!  4#pi»rite4  in  j4ome  Miipcreeptible  place  , the  ground  :»6  u>  tiwfcr  a emend  bed  : and  ha*, 
‘but  aiUHWurmr,  I wafr/gtrming  uoltter  ami  £tttrter.-_<  mg:' piled  wiiiaJ-  vif  flier  fit*  aihiWtVd  tin* 
There  a pause,  ami  then  fh»?  said,  floor  tWi*  «fjret?hed  ^yjscdve*  in.  -a  circle  with  Sflttjf 

Jicwiih  t burn.  Sir  ; doh^  jem  kee  fey*  putting  fefet  toward  iho  Moj.’.ubd  mude  a fcir  fegmcii&g 
the  <;ro  out  P /‘put  again,  h>  till  the  demons  T fur  thti  mgjif  ft  o-.i>  only  a H||  ice.  few- 
roared  ffe  chief  yt»icv,  iun6u«lVv  ^ T&kiThfm;  vy&cw  Owns  I wms  cbnWnyst),  ^Hcr 

away  ! 0arry  iiim  hack  to  where  yUvs  got  him  I liad  rinsed  -my  eyes  and  hr^nU  to  4w?r  «Oiiic 
The  umfee  dyspeptic-.  We  .can't : have  H>ch  a restless  gentleman  got  up  hi  see  if  ihxTf 
ndwerabir?;  vreich  here  P Hy  Pluto  ! heM  put  any  5pauiar«U  try  ing  to  uolw.dt  the  d.»u>r.'v  iit 
o«i  ^very  fire  t<e>c  got  in  ft  weClp  Bear  |tcp^mig  pyer  irro  Jtc  control  Uy  yt)i$  t^fK-.fodt 
hand  you  ra^/d.A  ! for  may  I hr  blcst-ed  if  J nutl  -ujiixtv  .my  lieotl, Jitsi  htvW  try  ing  hi  pri  fn*m 
frt.rzitiz,  inijsrjfr'  Here  Min  Doubter  pau«ejjv  under. ft  big  fork  that  l r.'{h,ig  «>'</•.%  u ?>^n» 
“ \\>;i!  S*f.  well  *”  fiaul  .A lira Umui,  irouieally  ; $\w  \ op.  nf  a <>i<r  I was  re. good  deal  asXtftUti* 
a have  -on  ahy  tiihig:  l\/rtfu>r.to  nay  on  tlmt  u 

«nb|eet ' — a«»v  (lung  mpially  rdmhhi 7 Perhaps  j wrn*  made  of  ie.iihervaud  )>;*d yi  hinua/)  f.>- .t  m it, 
you  can  inform  tu  how  you.  got  Warm  agaiu  ;>'  ••  urn)  Hk»*w»se  f!,;U  u trad  a vdre  au.I  inc, 

il  Well,  th;4t  doesidt  prnperly  l'clonig  b ih^ASylf  very  nVucU^ 
storv,  1 said  the  Doubter,  looking  around  mean-  was  flic  mailer  V This  again,  vom**  ibihr-a  into 
iiigly  upon  the  euinp.an^,  “ I meant  ifwt  it  j .-another  doie,  brought  to  thhuj ASiiC  Tpnl-pnni  in 
should  fend  there  , btit  if  yoti  in&JBt  upon  it,  I’ll  j the  sand  . which  occasioned  rr.e  the  cee&ivs*. tti- 
answer  your  ^uestfon'”  ! tress  arnf ■any.mty  I trjeii  to  gei  f‘w;4v  ftcn>  ip 

“ Of  cdursc.  Sir  : the  matter  mp.il res  explan-  ; but  wherever  I went  I saw  that  tafal  ma»k;  ,n 
athm.  It  comes  to  latbcr  nn.  ahi'upt  cnoclu  Itm  niooni:H.»i.st  m m fh|i  -cayi^.  cu 

fiion  M j the  rucks,  nn  tlU’  urres,  in  the  ?or.  m the  ^urV,  *n 

“ The  way  I got  warm,  then,  w as  llt^  : ! the  .darkness  of  liie  4ti>nn,  ! saw  Xh  s*  •d?v*->d;fu!”' 
picked  up  a jtkuli ;.wjieh  I was.  leading,  the  pre-  fool-print ; 1 #sn vr  if,  through  thr  dim  *A  :h,- 
ffiisrft  |t  fail  of  h*d  .glmy  " Th»*.;feUotvs‘  ■ p.*^tr np»m  the  banks  nt  the  Ohio,  ivhu*rc  I N,id 

thi»t  wocc  carrying  me  gg£  tb.vlr .'hoiuN  iV.nd played  in  boyhiMid  , I Haw-  ft  ogoin  in  my  t>tx 
ton  ;.uui  lutd  to  icr  go  a»  last  1 Icil  >»n  an •.  i*P.  • htight  elovving  dreahi  of  the  ».sbrid-wofld^  . 

and  The  fjrsv' '•! bmgi  ^rnck  was  Ujc  top 

of  s mpUntron.  ] ^hd  dc«y n ifor  f Dt » >■■  md.rs 


. To  tlii«  Ahrahfiiln  made.  no.  reply',  Turn-  ; 
ing  away  frouMtu.  jtimlnor,  with  fnroeif.'y  ' 
anil  ;h>d/gnatioty'!dfepkinil ' in  every  fcaUtfc;. 

Ke*  Kfaked^jf^Jty  rwv>und  upur^fl'it?  e<>in-  ’ • 

Jiany  ; hk  bre^^p heaved’ conyofetVcly  . hip.  . -j 
l'tawd»  grasped  ih'r.ously  at  live  hair  upon 
P guat -km;*  , he  dclilicr-uely  tore  it  out 
hy  lhix.-r*xntti:.V4.h«’^ttfipre««eil  h r isiiig  sinthy  m 

upon  iijff  twery  ipdTvhhml  in  the  %J. 

party  tK’  nri « took  nt  the  IhmibteT^ 

oh^:  tejrrjhi^y  ai^hliing,  torel’odtiig  look  of 
vec-g^incc  on  the  inon-aw  , and  thou  said 
in  a aU}/m*’-K"d  voice  : “ Gentlemen,  ^up'poee; 

wu  .tim*  Oi ; it  iudm  be  twelve  o’clock  A r 
n \f>  ruiCt.vi.  coni  F ftNtN*;  tmi*.  iiotty tkti. 

A>’  well  .i-  *v,-  bmihl  jud^c,  Abraham  . was 
right  in  JCgard  <«*  »hi*  lime  ■ and  being  alt  rir«>.i 
kftW  f!*o  jtfory  nf  the  dyffpopric*-  mam  w 
abouK ^rpihgiitg  ouf  qimriers  for  thd*  mgbt  F 
must  adutii.  however,  take  it  all  in  all,  not  omit 
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whh  the  simfdicity  of  childhood.  I pr-iyrd  ih  ; i 
i/Ughit  blj  caU  upon  a tlesoh;  e inland  > ( c>  a )t  M 
the  in cuihcofored  volume - i?  .erv  v.hr<>  | 
in  eiiildbopih  in  yohlht  *'^i^i«>6«l 

— from . u.e  hrn  to  the  L?t.  pi  h..  i.«  - 

’v  h'ere vx  r thought  cot tlil  wamlc  r , ( c - ^ J v Jl 
filrangq  juid  wondrous  . . 

h>  Iryttvg  to  get  Up  the  ciuf  xvhere  1 o-'' d ’ 


tiwik  ont  for  the  savages,!  huaeled  the?  iqfi  \is  pkfcti  then-’- his  fefi  hsf\«i  in  the aum 
%r&**  that  f liaVI  hold  of  jjpye  vruvf  ami  l rolled  Way.  fixing  llie  thumb  upon  the  hule  finger  of 
oy  er  the  precipice  into  the  sea ,;  ami  was  hot  theolhvjvarid  thiishc  waved  them  to  and  4>o.  a* 
»Uojp?i  lu?r  air  tin loutulfjil  idea,  for  I iiriititlly  luid  if  hehad  irm  ^oiiifidence  even  itx  hi*  owiiakull  or 
*v»mV,i>U  myself  off  the  goat  skin,  aid  'y,vs  al  iiuU  in  any  of  the.  eirewmsiancei?  cmnnectrd  . witfvfo 
moment  paddl mg  about  in  a sea  of  mud.  Agniii  While  this  wa*  going  rm,  the  sktypaek  continued 
£ sleep  arui  n great  main?  confused  •v.i/ioo*'  fhcit  mlerttal  diinee  oil  She-  beach-  1 ntuv  raid'd 
Hip  reused  Upon  rny  mind  't  tav.  the  ,av-  mv  ^Hn  and  began  shooting  at  .them,  killing 
age**  dm*  n on  the- beach,  going  fhrols  jb  *d»  their  them  by  neon-.*  i could  see  thnir  dark  bodies 
ittferrial  They  had  y*rU4id  ttpbu my  roll  over  into  the  aurf,  and  hear  their  yell*  of  ter- 

>> >'*vg>  *i\\  rof  at  report  of  the  gun  : and  ivhen  1 

rushed  down  to  save  my  shipmates  all  I 
.v  cotiUi  see  was  Abraham,  anting  upon  a 

' ' y rot*k‘  ptmtidnig  the  #ktiU  .itiUrsmgfl  frag- 

V M>  both  band*:  mid  the  fit  djless  body  of 

';  *..  ".’  . ihf.'  I.V.ubSer  sHiing  vppouf*  to  (urn.  mow- 

‘ \ -v  WJiVir)?  the  littie  Finger  ol  his  hdl  hmu! 

' -it  turn,  in  the  same  incredulous -and  I anut- 
^ ‘ ; * 1:1  a>  l ,,U'r  **  ^ i jTC  K tili  l'JU< 

When  T uw**fce;4t  tv.i*  day-light  My 

,.  mind  wait  *Uii  ItAn^id  ^ it h Mu*  bad 

I If’K  V.V!  Al*E.  ORiilKll.  j •'.  w ' * C '.,/,  . ',  ‘ t a •■••  - i -■*.  i’ 

jtlyctitW  jvHU'e.i’fiYuu.  • *?tn  Doubter  l had 
romradeSt  jrufwcre  Touting  iherti  m tlapung  j the  few#*  glumly  forchmiiMg^  of  sdmv  ttnpehd- 
j*T*fe,:  of  th*m  with  .gxpat  mtoforiutte  either  ICn  him  or  my  iriehd  Ah**- 


(mtW,  Every  pffort  ip  «hako  pff  thus  m»plea«?- 
apt  Feeling,  provt^J  tm*.ivAy  vaiu!,  it  still  dilng 
M tpe  licaVtly,  amh  JiUtiougli  I wny  now  wide 
ioCmerf’jjhi'  rnO  ihwris  cya*  «>miv 
projilitHic  hi  ilte  toatti  I/n^»l*«  to  get 
>jfl  ; yif  • ^ iuiptea«furu  1 g»”>t  up,  and  lookeii. 

afoxmxl  >ipirir|  youiradhs,  who  -ivere  all 
ing  «n!)uiny  niter  their  ramble  of  the  pr^<ieu» 
day'.^  vely  ; h were,  tor  I ltucOh-  ■ 

eipU » «‘f  any  ft \ ed  Uiplive,  | counted'  them. 
There  were  only  nine  ! A jntdilcn  ,p?mg  shot 
f hraugh .ini,  a?  if  my  worst  were  now  rettU 
ired  Btit  Ti6w  f I though?  Where  W4i<  the 
tenth  nv«an  1 Wh^t  hud  Iwcofne  of  luni 1 Was  , 
it  Abnihatn^  AVujt  it  the  Doubter  V Who  was 
it  [• — fxyr  ihe  light,  watf  rh)t  uKrong  enough  to 
eimble  me  ta  distinguish  all  the  iac^s;  p artly 
hidden,  as  iht  v n.ere.  \n  the  skins.  1 look- 
ed tnwtsni  thp4i»or  - it ^ 

ly  ajax  I opened  and  inosed  out  ? there 

M*a»  tiothiiig  ,t»>V  seen  fu  thc  g.niv  hyht  vf 
the  toorhtng  hut  the  luisbe*  nc.rr  the  |Uit<  pml 
the  dark  rtmuTifcuns  «r  the  diAtw>roe  ft  wa* 


finest  otnament  m the  worhl.  head 

ciiX  offr  uml  stalped»  mpd  hie  skull  lay  upon  the 
jnrtHjml  1 thought’  Abraham  Had  changed  ag?$w 
iwio  l r)(hi\\  and  1 culled  ti|a*h  him  to  fbat  at 
$bii  dreadful  *cew\  and  help  me  to  kill  theVe 
/.wn^tcheil  cannihais  ; liuf  n»i  sooner  diu  hp,  exteb 
xwgrfd  «f  the  tWiuMer’s  akull,  than  ,‘hc  ran  from 
trie  toward  the  spot,  and  picked  it  up  with  a 
iaotfihid  <hnut  iif'Mtimph,  arid  Ktick’lpg  hif  gun 
mVo  it  he  held  it  in  the  air,  and  danced  all  round 
in  ^ nivli:  laughing  hM  a deyif.  The  Doubter 
Ifti*  in  *5 an m Arango  ivny  f for  he  was 
without  ti  head  i juliipmi  to  htfi  feet,  with  his 
jUtytlk%f  ttooev^  :and  T5>o  aher  Ahrahnm,  maltiiog 
»ig5»i>  Inf  hi*'  skull  i hiU  Abraham  only  laughed 
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left  it,  but  not  a soul  any  where  near.  We  then 
roused  up  every  body  in  the  Chilian  quarter, 
shouting  the  name  of  the  missing  man  in  all 
directions.  He  was  not  there  ! AH  this  time 
Abraham  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  running 
about  every  where,  without  saying  a word,  look- 
ing under  the  bushes,  peeping  into  every  crevice 
in  the  rocks,  darting  in  and  out  of  the  Chilian 
huts,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  occu- 
pants; and  quite  breathless  and  dispirited  when 
he  discovered  no  trace  of  our  comrade.  At  last, 
when  we  were  forced  to  give  up  the  search  and 
turn  toward  Pearce’s  hut,  where  we  had  left  our 
host  in  the  act  of  lighting  the  fire  to  cook  break- 
fast, he  took  me  aside,  and  said — 44  Look  here. 
Luff,  I’m  very  sorry  I had  any  difficulty  with  that 
poor  fellow.  The  fact  is,  he  provoked  me  to  it. 
However,  I have  nothing  against  him  now ; and 
I just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I shan’t  go  aboard 
the  ship  till  I find  him.  If  you  like,  you  can 
help  me  to  hunt  him  up,  while  the  others  are 
seeing  about  breakfast.” 

44  To  be  sure,  Abraham,”  said  I,  “ we  must 
find  him,  dead  or  alive.  I’ll  go  with  you,  of 
course.  But  tell  me,  as  we  walk  along,  what  it 
was  Pearce  said  to  you  last  night — how  did  you 
get  him  back  when  he  went  out?” 

440h,  never  mind  that,  now,”  replied  Abra- 
ham, looking,  as  I thought,  rather  Confused. 

“You  gave  him  a dollar,  didn’t  you?”  said  I, 
44  what  was  that  for  1” 

44  Why,  the  fact  is.  Luff,  he  made  those  marks 
himself  in  some  idle  hour  as  he  lay  basking  in 
the  sun  up  there.  He  told  me  that  he  often 
spends  whole  days  among  the  cliffs  or  sleeping 
in  the  caves,  while  his  sheep  are  grazing  in  the 
valleys.  You  may  have  noticed 'that  he  was 
rather  inclined  to  burst  when  he  left  the  hut. 
The  fellow  had  sense  enough  not  to  say  any 
thing  before  the  company.  I thought  it  was 
worth  a dollar  to  keep  the  thing  quiet.” 

44  It  was  well  worth  a dollar,  Abraham ; but 
the  skull— what  about  the  skull?” 

44  Oh,  the  skull  ? He  said  he  picked  it  up 
one  day  outside  the  cave,  and  hove  it  up  there, 
thinking  it  would  do  for  a lamp,  some  time  or 
other.  What  excited  me  so  when  our  ship- 
mate spoke  about  it  was,  that  he  should  caU  it 
a dog’s  skull.” 

44  And  wasn’t  it?” 

44  Why,  yes ; to  tell  the  truth,  Luff,  it  toas  the 
skull  of  a wild  dog ; but  you  know  one  doesn’t 
like  to  be  told  of  such  a thing.  However,  we 
must  look  about  for  the  poor  fellow,  and  not 
leave  him  ashore  ” 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  an  elevation 
some  distance  back  of  the  huts.  We  stopped  a 
while  to  listen,  and  then  began  shouting  his 
name.  At  first  we  could  hear  nothing;  but  at 
length  there  was  a sound  reached  our  ears,  like 
a distant  echo,  only  rather  muffled. 

44  Hallo !”  cried  Abraham,  as  loud  as  he  could. 

44  Hallo !”  was  faintly  echoed  back,  after  a 
pause. 

44  Nothing  but  an  echo,”  said  I. 

44  It  doesn’t  sound  like  my  voice,”  observed 


Abraham.  44  Hallo  ! where  are  you  1”  he  shouted 
again,  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice.  There 
was  another  pause. 

44  I’m  here !”  was  the  smothered  reply. 

44  That’s  a queer  echo,”  said  Abraham  ; “ I’ll 
bet  a dollar  he’s  underground  somewhere.  Hallo ! 
hallo ! Where  are  you  ?”  This  time  Abraham 
put  his  ear  to  the  ground  to  listen. 

44  Here,  I tell  you  !”  answered  the  voice,  in 
the  same  smothered  tones.  44  Down  here.” 

44  He’s  not  far  off,”  said  Abraham.  44  Come, 
let  us  look  about.” 

We  immediately  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice.  The  path  made  a turn  round  a point  of- 
rocks  some  few  hundred  yards  distant,  on  the 
right  of  which  was  a steep  precipice.  On  reach- 
ing this,  we  walked  on  some  distance,  till  we 
came  to  a narrow  pass,  with  a high  bluff  on  one 
side,  and  a large  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. The  path  apparently  came  to  an  end  here ; 
but  upon  going  a little  farther,  we  saw  that  it 
formed  a kind  of  step  about  three  feet  down, 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  narrow  pass,  between 
the  rock  and  the  bluff,  so  that  in  making  any 
further  progress  it  would  be  necessary  to  jump 
from  the  top  of  the  step,  or  in  coming  the  other 
way  to  jump  up.  It  was  necessary  for  us,  at 
least,  to  jump  some  way  before  long,  for  upon 
arriving  at  the  edge,  we  discovered  a pit  about 
four  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  how  deep  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  tell  at  the  moment. 
We  thought  it  must  be  rather  deep,  however, 
from  the  sepulchral  sounds  that  came  out  of  it. 
44  Here  I am,”  said  the  voice, 44  down  in  the  hole, 
here,  if  I ain’t  mistaken,  but  I wouldn’t  swear 
to  it ; I may  be  somewhere  else : it  feels  like  a 
hole ; that’s  all  I can  say  about  it,  except  that  it’s 
tolerably  deep,  and  smells  of  goats.” 

44 A goat-trap!”  exclaimed  Abraham,  in  un- 
disguised astonishment.  44  By  Heavens,  Luff? 
he’s  caught  in  a goat-trap  !” 

“It  may  be  a goat-trap,  or  it  may  not.  I 
want  you  to  observe  that  I neither  deny  nor 
affirm  the  proposition.  There’s  not  much  room 
in  ity  however,  except  for  doubt.” 

44  How  in  the  world  are  we  to  get  him  out 
cried  Abraham,  whose  sympathies  were  now 
thoroughly  aroused  by  the  misfortune  of  his 
opponent.  44  We  must  contrive  some  plan  to 
pull  him  out.  Hold  on  here,  Luff ; I'll  go  and 
cut  a pole !” 

While  Abraham  was  hunting  about  among  the 
bushes  for  a pole  of  suitable  length,  I sprang 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  pit,  and  getting 
down  on  my  hands  and  knees,  looked  into  it, 
and  perceived  that  it  spread  out  toward  the  bot- 
tom, so  that  it  was  impossible  to  climb  up  with- 
out assistance.” 

44  This  is  rather  a bad  business,”  said  I ; 
44  what  induced  you  to  go  down  there  ?” 

44 1 didn’t  come  down  here  altogether  of  my 
own  will,”  replied  the  Doubter,  ‘‘credulity 
brought  me  here — too  much  credulity ; taking 
things  without  sufficient  proof;  assuming  a 
ground,  where  no  ground  existed.” 

“How  was  that — I don’t  quite  understand.” 
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“ Wljj,  you  wo.  I happened  to  com*.*  aton* 

llris  about  a a hour  i<ro,  to  he#  if  the  >*tin 

ia*«  m lflfc.  north,  and  not  dreaming 

1 Iwtffcf  it  foi  granted  tjfert.  I could  jump 
t&wn.a  i he  |p*Ui  apparently  .not:  wp.rd  tfc*n 

ibtee  feet  deep.  Thece>  'Vfi^re  ihe  unstake 
A man  nn  bokihesa  any  dtv 

jwntienee  upon  hie  eyes  wifboUt  ^tt^l^  collaleitd 
evidence  from  all  the  rpst  Vii  hi# ^hfchs  1 m- 
$uro*fd  the  gt»mml  that  there  ^^';^’rpun«l:,‘4t  the 
i*t»uotn  of  the  *U*p.  Aeeor&hiigly  l jumper]. 
There  was  no  ground  for  the  avkiuaptioh-  Tu 
W *»ir*  1 descended  three  iVeL*  iiccordtnif  ttt  (fly 
original  design , )>ut  ) descended  at  least  twelve 
ftp  wture,  of  which  ! hud  no  iMntrion  whatever. 
Thfe  &e$  t*>  rliew;  wa«  annul 
.-W3*W red  with  and  clay,  A>Wf  tfefr  ritettltr  bf 

pit ; which  t wtfht  through  withmit  t.hr  least 

v;':‘  : V * v'*  -. 

‘4*  A«  you  Jutrt  ,VT  **$id  t. 

“ Well,  l waa  Vrdn^iderahfy  utomted;  Jakt  ly 
of  rtty  rib*  Mitt  broktnY,  and  AevWjrkl 

1>e  made  up  my 

£ 7 nay  or  TiwtT  rvot  be  hurt,  accord- 

iteg  Icf.  future  proof:?’  ' v\-V  ‘ /\  '■  i ,'• 
tty  tiii*  tinted  Abraham*  carpp /running  toward 
•Ififc  pit  a*  fast  jxa  In?  cordd,  with  a topg  poi<?  in 
fr$» fraud,  which  be  had  cut 
autottg  the  bushes 
■'“■This  ie  Urn  hast  T couUl 
g>eU'v»aidhe,  nearly  breath- 
Whh  with  .haute.  • and  very 
mheh v rctfexl ; "?  there  were  . 
some  ' afhers,  hat  3 didn't  j 

itxmk  they  wo  to  strong  ^ 

enoUjarh  y WUlnnH'&rth#?;' 

■delay  he  sprang  aero**  the  ; 
pity  ta  the  lowr  side,  and 
«tes  u*fc  the  pole  ibtwo  as  far 
as  h«  eooid  rcracb.  ff  must 
li«T*  struck  somethin  for 
to*  irfjtiiei  1 iai  fe  ly  dr  ewif  t *ric  . ^ 

!.be  .Dotibter  win  heard  to 
e-xciai/n,  in  a high  state  of 
imtefion  ^ 

■.-••#?  ’j^iittl^-'.if^m-l  What  are  you  about ? Can*  f 
fmind  U.  Cth  not  a wild  he^Bt  to  he  stirred 
wp  in  that  wray  \r* 

■ Nt^?-r  'timid.”  said  Abraham*  ‘ f didn't  io- 
ten>)  to  huH  ypfii.  Fako  hold  of  |tho  pt>h'  I'll ; 


And  Abraham,  wrung  hh*:  haiVk  vu t uc^piip 

r'*  Matlo.  tht?t«r  I UHy^hafla .’;>•• 

’*  H ell,  iVhat  Ju  yhV  "^ant  ' 
vokO  ui  tlie  iJuubler  • / 

••  1 waul  to  pub  you  out.  you  dpu  t 

ihink  I'll  br*  ^»ii|ty  u{  uny  thing  so  di^hhtiorable 
a*  to  talc  advantage  Of  ytnir  i^fortune  ?1* 
a I don’t  think  at  alfV  eAid  IfiP  Doubter, 
glomnily  * fvc  giveii  up  -thinking..  You  niuy 
or  ptity  not  be  >n  liph.ofabfe  man,  At  prt*wnt. 
\ have  TinhtxlyV  word  for  it  but  your  nwu  ,fc 
Hurh  I thought  )t  pnn^t  In  protest  that  1 
knew  Abrnhain  v/«>ll  , that  there  wha  not  a more 
iio^orahjo  miut  living,  J added, 

“ Uiere A ifo  *hljer  way  for  you  to  get  out  -of  the 
pu.' 

V«f v well,  tlton.1v.,auid  lire  Doubter;  il  Hi 
rak^  Iroid,  hii!  you  niu^f.  take  hold,  too,  anrf  i^e 
that  ho  dvreVn’t  let  go.  Full  ayvny,  geiuh/men 
Ahmhitm  and  myself  accordingly  pjiileij  away 
:m  fsar<l  ■**  wo  could,  and  ta  n.  fmv  uum\rnu  the 
head  of  oar  cmurade  oppeaml  in  ib ft.  hght,  a 
*hort  difttauee  boldky  tho  rmi  of  the  pit  I had 
barely  Mint*  to  notice  that  his  hair  was  filled  with 
rfllraw  and  cloy,  ^hen  Ahtabam,  in  Iii4  eagf;n*c«4 
to  get  turn  entfely^  c\mk  pf  danger.  uui<fe  a sud- 
;*Uo  prill.  whk.b;Vcm)4  -.cgirtdiaW-  bave.  aeconi- 
plishet)  the  object,  b«d  the*  Uouhter  «ome  with 


ausuveTed  the 


^nougir  surne  * 

'btticrtJ-vesaeU  rtipturivl ; leit  l won'tbelu^ve  ap4 
thing  more  for  trome  tune 
mind  to  titat 


■ vfm y; • t ,v ‘ 

TBB  rxOUOTKK  HtCK  AfiKttN 

f the  upper  pare  of  the  pedc  But  MMieh  was  not 
ttie  eaae  On  the  bi>ih  toy  friend  ami 

rnyself  fell  !tr*?  upon  out  hacka  ; and  upon  jump- 
ing up.  we  diiM>Overed  that  the  Doubter  had 
fallen  into  the  pit  Again,  carrying  with  him  the 
lower  end  *>f  the  pole,  which  had  nn/ortuitotelr 
bpoketr  p£  at  that  critical  moment  'The r&  ho 
1%  in  the  Imnoni  ni  the  pit,  writhing  a;fd  groan- 
ing in  rttv  niest  frightful  manner. 

“ kdhni  l !n>x3  kiiled  cried  Abrarram, 
in  pnrfcr}  dirouy  ol  rniftv!  Oh,  TulT,  to  think 
‘br,j  I killed  him- a*  h^i  ’ ii  wfm  all  my  Uuh  i, 
^tfarh,  *] jhiek  * v u»i*  down)  i rou»t  help 

IdrM  f*’ 

. Before  i hod  lime  »o  *.*<  * word..  Abraham 
^e5aed*  hold  my  fight  mj I atul  dir^rl jo g mr 
t<»  billd  ?>n  wifh  *>li . m^btitgliU  .hh  ;hegan  to  Ivi 
..hito^lT.dnayW  fftVn  tfe  pit  il  rs^iiffpd  the  vu 
; most  Itmion  of  every  muscle  lo  bear  hwi  Wtwght, 


JlT^i  b !?f 
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but  the  excitement  nerved  me.  44  Let  go,  now  !” 
said  he,  a s soon  as  he  got  as  far  down  as  I could 
lower  him  without  lowering  myself,  which  I 
narrowly  escaped;  44 let  go,  Luff!”  I did  so, 
and  heard  a dull  heavy  fall,  and  a groan  louder 
than  before. 

44  What’s  the  matter,  Abraham,  did  you  hurt 
yourself  1” 

44  Not  myself,”  said  Abraham, 44  but  I’m  afraid 
I hurt  him.  I fell  on  him.” 

44  You  did,”  groaned  a voice  faintly,  44  you  fell 
on  me.  I’m  tolerably  certain  of  that.  It  was  a 
shabby  trick,  sir ; it  wasn’t  bad  enough  to  throw 
me  down  here,  without  jumping  on  top  of  me 
when  I couldn’t  defend  myself!” 

44 1 hope  you’re  not  much  hurt,”  said  Abra- 
ham, 44it  was  all  accident — I swear  it  on  my 
sacred  honor !” 

44  Honor !”  groaned  the  Doubter,  contempt- 
uously, 44  is  it  honorable  to  drop  a man  into  a 
pit,  and  knock  all  the  breath  out  of  his  body, 
and  then  jump  on  top  of  him  1 Honor,  indeed  ! 
But  it  was  my  own  fault ; I was  too  ready  to 
take  things  without  proof.” 

44  Now,  by  all  that’s  human  !”  cried  Abraham, 
stung  to  the  quick  at  these  unmerited  reproaches, 
44  I’ll  prove  to  you  that  I didn’t  mean  it.  Get 
up  on  my  shoulders — here,  I’ll  help  you — and 
climb  out.  Would  any  but  an  honorable  man 
do  that?” 

44  It  depends  upon  his  motives,”  replied  the 
Doubter,  44 1 won’t  take  motives  on  credit  any 
more.  I’m  not  going  to  get  up  on  your  shoul- 
ders, and  have  you  jump  from  under  me  about 
the  time  I got  hold  of  something  above,  and 
leave  me  to  fall  down  and  break  my  back,  or 
hang  there.  No,  sir,  I want  no  further  assist- 
ance. I’ve  made  up  mind  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  days  here.” 

“You  shan't  stay  here!”  cried  Abraham,  ex- 
asperated to  the  last  degree  by  these  taunts. 
44  By  Heavens,  sir,  you  shall  be  assisted  !” 

Here  there  was  a struggle  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit;  the  Doubter  writhing  like  an  eel  all 
over  the  ground,  in  his  attempts  to  elude  the 
grasp  of  Abraham  ; but  soon  he  was  in  the  pow- 
erful arms  of  my  friend,  who,  holding  him  up, 
shouted  lustily,  44  Catch  hold  of  him,  Luff! 
Catch  him  by  the  hair  or  the  coat-collar.  Hold 
on  to  him,  while  I shove  him  up !” 

The  writhing  form  of  the  Doubter  at  the  same 
moment  loomed  up  in  the  light,  and  I called  upon 
him  to  give  me  his  hands ; but  he  resolutely  held 
them  down,  protesting  that  he  would  trust  no  roan 
for  the  future;  that  he’d  die  before  any  body 
should  deceive  him  again.  In  this  extremity, 
driven  almost  frantic  in  my  zeal  for  his  safety, 
I grasped  at  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  suc- 
ceeded, after  some  difficulty,  in  getting  a firm 
hold  of  it.  44  All  right !”  I shouted,  44  push 
away  now,  Abraham  !”  In  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion on  Abraham’s  part,  however,  our  unfortu- 
nate comrade  rose  no  higher  ; which  I can  only 
account  for  by  the  depth  of  the  pit.  44  A little 
higher,  Abraham — just  two  inches — that’s  it — 
all  right !”  It  certainly  was  all  right  so  for ; I 


had  drawn  him  partly  over  the  edge,  and  would 
eventually  have  drawn  him  entirely  over,  had  it 
not  caved  in,  by  reason  of  the  united  weight  of 
both  on  it  at  the  same  time  ; and  thus  the  mat- 
ter was  prevented  from  being  all  right  to  any 
greater  extent.  The  consequence  of  this  disas- 
ter was,  that  we  both  fell  heavily  upon  Abraham, 
who,  unable  to  bear  our  united  weight,  fell  him- 
self under  the  Doubter,  while  I,  being  upper- 
most, formed  a kind  of  apex  to  the  pyramid. 
Our  fall  was  thus  broken  in  some  measure ; and, 
although  Abraham  groaned  heavily  under  our 
weight,  yet,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  nobody 
was  hurt.  The  Doubter  was  the  first  who 
spoke. 

“I  told  you  so !”  said  he,  faintly  ; 44 hut  you 
icould  try.  You  would  try,  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  say,  and  now  you  see  the  consequence. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  three  men  caught 
in  a goat-trap  now  instead  of  one;  but  I’ll  not 
insist  upon  it ; there  may  be  only  one.  My  eyes 
have  deceived  me  already,  and  likely  as  not  they 
deceive  me  now.” 

44  No,  they  don’t,”  said  Abraham,  in  smothered 
tones  ; 44  I’m  quite  certain  there  are  two  of  you 
on  top  of  me.  Get  off,  if  you  can,  for  I can't 
breathe  much  longer  in  this  position.  You  may 
depend  upon  it,  there  are  three  of  us  here.” 

44 1 shall  depend  upon  nothing  for  the  future,” 
replied  the  Doubter,  gloomily ; 44 1 depended  upon 
a pole  just  now,  and  was  dropped  ; I put  faith  in 
that  pole,  and  both  the  faith  and  the  pole  were 
broken  at  the  same  time,  and  my  back,  too,  near- 
ly, if  not  quite  broken.” 

44  But  I’m  not  a pole,”  groaned  Abraham, 
44  you  may  depend  upon  that.  Get  off  now,  do, 
for  heaven’s  sake.” 

44  You  don’t  feel  like  a pole,”  said  the  Doubter, 
44  but  you  may  be  one,  for  all  I know  ; there’s  no 
telling  what  you  are.  However,  I’ll  get  off,  lest 
you  should  break  likewise.” 

I had  already  relieved  Abraham  of  my  weight; 
and  being  now  entirely  free  he  got  up,  and  we  be- 
gan to  consider  how  we  were  to  get  out  of  the 
pit. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  we  heard  some 
voices  approaching,  which  we  soon  discovered 
to  be  a couple  of  Chilians,  to  whom  the  trap 
belonged,  coming  thus  early  in  the  morning  to 
see  if  it  had  caught  any  goats.  When  they 
looked  over  and  saw  the  earth  broken  in,  they 
were  gTeatly  rejoiced  : but  no  sooner  did  they 
perceive  that  the  game  consisted  of  three  full- 
grown  men,  than  they  ran  away  as  fast  as  they 
could,  shouting,  44  Diabolo  / Diabolo  /”  Abra- 
ham, who  had  been  studying  Spanish  during  the 
voyage,  understood  sufficient  of  the  language  to 
call  out,  41 Americanos ! Americanos!  no  Diabo- 
lo ! Per  amort  Dcos , viene*  qvi  ! Amigos ! 
amigos ! no  Diabolo  /”  This  caused  them  to 
halt ; and  upon  its  being  repeated  a great  many 
times,  they  ventured  to  the  edge  of  the  pit, 
where  Abraham  gave  them  every  assurance  that 
we  were  three  unfortunate  Americans,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  trap  by  accident,  and  that  we  were 
in  no  way  related  to  the  devil.  Upon  this,  they 
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took  a coil  of  rope,  which  they  had  for  pulling 
up  goats,  and  making  a noose  on  one  end,  they 
let  it  down.  The  first  man  that  was  fastened  on 
was  the  Doubter.  It  required  the  united  efforts 
of  Abraham  and  myself  to  get  him  into  the  noose ; 
hut  we  eventually  hail  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
go  up  through  the  hole  without  further  accident. 
I then  yielded  reluctantly  to  Abraham,  who  in- 
sisted, as  a point  of  honor,  that  he  should  be  the 
last  man.  Being  light,  I was  whirled  out  in  a 
twinkling ; and,  finally,  through  this  providen- 
tial turn  of  affairs,  we  were  all  safely  landed 
outside  of  the  pit.  The  two  Chilians,  unable  to 
divine  the  causes  which  had  led  to  this  singular 
state  of  things,  looked  on  as  if  still  half-afraid 
that  they  had  pulled  some  very  bad  characters 
out  of  the  ground,  muttering,  as  we  shook  the 
dirt  off  our  clothes,  44  Madre  de  Deo*  ! Santa 
M&ia  ! Padre  bonxta  /”  I considered  this  a 
fitting  opportunity,  in  view  of  the  happy  issue 
of  the  disaster,  to  effect  a full  and  complete  rec- 
onciliation between  Abraham  and  the  Doubter  ; 
and  therefore  proposed  that  they  should  shake 
hands  on  the  spot,  and  forego  all  future  hostili- 
ties. My  friend  immediately  held  out  his  hand 
in  the  frankest  manner ; the  Doubter  hesitated  a 
moment,  as  if  afraid  that  it  might  result  in  his 
being  pulled  back  again  into  the  pit ; but  unable 
any  longer  to  resist  the  hearty  sincerity  of  his 
opponent,  he  gave  his  hand,  and  suffered  it  to  be 
shaken  ; and  so  rejoiced  was  Abraham  in  finding 
every  thing  was  thus  happily  settled,  that  he 
shook  on  with  . all  his  force  for  at  least  five  min- 
utes ; during  which  the  two  Chilians,  knowing 
no  good  reason  why  a pair  of  strange  gentle- 
men, just  pulled  out  of  a goat-trap,  should  stand 
shaking  hands  with  one  another,  exhibited  the 
utmost  surprise  and  consternation,  exclaiming, 
as  before,  44  Madre  de  Deo*  ! Santa  Marta  ! Pa- 
dre bonxta  r 

We  contrived  to  make  up  the  sum  of  a dollar 
between  us,  which  we  gave  to  the  men ; telling 
them,  at  thft  same  time,  that  they  need  not  men- 
tion this  matter,  should  they  see  any  of  our  com- 
panions before  we  left  the  island.  We  then 
started  for  Pearce's  hut,  which  we  soon  reached. 
The  rest  of  the  party  had  finished  breakfast,  and 
were  waiting  for  us  at  the  boat-landing.  They 
had  left  directions  with  Pearce,  that  we  were  to 
follow  without  delay,  with  or  without  the  miss- 
ing man,  as  the  ship  had  made  a signal  for  us  to 
come  aboard.  While  the  Doubter  and  myself 
were  making  a hasty  snack,  Abraham  took  a 
piece  of  bread  and  meat,  and  started  off  to  let 
our  friends  know  that  we  had  found  the  missing 
man,  and  would  soon  be  down.  In  a few  min- 
utes we  concluded  our  snack,  and  were  about 
leaving  the  cabin,  when  Pearce  said  he  reckoned 
some  of  us  had  left  a bundle,  which  he  had  found 
in  the  comer.  The  bundle  consisted  of  a hand- 
kerchief tied  up,  with  something  in  it,  which  I 
quickly  discovered  to  be  the  relic  we  had  found 
in  Crusoe's  Cave. 

44  Where  did  you  get  that  V*  said  Pearce. 

44  We  dug  it  up  in  Crusoe's  Cave  ; it  was 
made  by  Alexander  Selkirk.” 


44  No,  it  wasn't ; it  was  made  by  me.  I lived 
there  a while  when  I first  came  on  the  island, 
and  made  it  myself.  I know  the  mark.  I made 
it  about  a year  and  a half  a go.” 

44  But  how  is  that  ?”  said  I,  greatly  astonished ; 
44  it  looks  to  be  over  a century  and  a half  old.” 

44  It  wasn't  baked  enough,1’ said  Pearce;  “that’s 
the  reason  it  didn't  keep  well.  The  name’s  broke 
off,  but  there’s  part  of  what  I writ  on  it.** 

44  Impossible  !’*  said  I.  44  Don’t  you  see,  ; A 

S...  170-1*  What  can  that 

be  but  Alexander  Selkirk,  1704 ? which  was  just 
the  time  he  lived  here  !’’ 

“No,  ’taint;  Alexander  Selkirk  never  made 
that  ’ere.  I made  it  myself.  I put  my  name 
on  it ; but  the  name’s  broke  off.  I writ,  4 A 
Saucepan  maid  by  W.  Pearce , 17  Oct.'  That’s 
all.  ’Taint  no  use  to  me  now  ; you  may  take  it, 
ef  you  want  to.” 

I took  it  without  saying  another  word  ; tied  it 
up  again  in  the  handkerchief ; and  asked  Pearce 
if  he  was  going  down  with  us  to  the  boat-land- 
ing. He  said  he  would  be  down  there  presently. 
So,  without  further  delay,  we  set  out  to  join  our 
companions.  As  we  walked  rapidly  along  the 
path,  my  shipmate  suffered  strange  sounds  to 
escape  from  his  throat,  indicative  of  his  feelings. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  as  if  unable  to  restrain 
himself  any  longer. 

44  Where  are  you  going?”  said  he. 

44  Going  aboard,  to  be  sure  ; come  on,  they’re 
waiting  for  us.” 

44  You  are,  eh  1 going  aboard,  eh  ? Well,  any 
thing  to  humor  the  idea.  It  sounds  very  like 
reality,  indeed — very.” 

44  And  why  shouldn't  it?”  said  I. 

44  Of  course,  why  shouldn’t  it.  Look  here, 
Luff,  you’re  rather  a clever  sort  of  fellow.” 

44  Do  you  think  so  ?”  said  I,  a little  embar- 
rassed at  so  abrupt  an  opinion  in  my  favor. 

“Yes,  I do;”  said  the  Doubter;  “I  always 
did.  Will  you  just  have  the  goodness  to  look 
into  my  mouth  (opening  it  at  the  same  time  as 
wide  as  he  could).  Now,  just  cast  your  eyes 
into  this  cavity.” 

I did  as  he  desired  me  ; thinking,  perhaps,  the 
poor  fellow  was  suffering  from  his  fall  into  the 
goat-pit. 

“ Well,”  said  1, 44  there’s  nothing  there,  so  Rir 
as  I can  see,  except  a piece  of  tobacco.  Your 
tongue  looks  badly.” 

44  It  does,  eh  ? No  matter  about  that.  This 
is  what  I want  you  to  notice  : that  I have  a tol- 
erably big  swallowing  apparatus ; but  I’m  not  the 
style  of  man  that's  calculated  to  swallow  an  en- 
tire island.  Possibly  I might  get  down  a piece 
of  a skull,  or  an  old  saucepan,  with  a grain  of 
salt ; but  I can’t  swallow  Juan  Fernandez,  with 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Alexander  Selkirk — two 
of  the  biggest  liars  that  ever  existed,  on  top  of 
it.  No,  sir ; it  can’t  be  done.” 

I thought  myself  that  he  was  not  a person 
likely  to  accomplish  a feat  of  that  kind  ; for  . his 
throat  was  not  uncommonly  large,  and  his  di- 
gestive organs  appeared  to  be  weakly. 

44  No;  I shouldn’t  think  so,”  said  I.  44  You 
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w<*  go t aut«»i4l4>.  tjte  burbot .;  ami  we  mw  tj»» 
Brooklyn  Weighing  anchor  *m!  preparing  i*v 
stand  out  to  sea.  and  a grtmU  Img  that  wv  h**l 
met  in  Rio  beating  in  ; hut,  with  <he  r*e*4piK*& 
of  these  little  incident*,  nothing  oexm red  Worth 
mentioning  till  we  arrived  alongside  the  AstittB*. 
rJl)e  captain  a ltd  ail  the  pafc^lgtrrs  rcccivHp'iu> 
in  alienee  ; not  a word  war 
no  sign  of  rejoicing  or  tnewgnitioii  wiiutew  took 
place  as  wc  stepped  on  hoard  Wc  thooght  it 
rather  a cdoI  termination  out  adventure,  and 
could  only  account  lor  d by  vupptMtngr  that  tlys 
wa«  i he  way  people  though?  ’to  he  dead  find  I unt- 
ied an*  usually  treated  when  tiicy  runic  fttmir 
pectedlv  to  life  again  after  a great  deal  of  gripf 
iifui  been  wasted  upon  them.  Nor  weet*  me 
wrong  in  our  corijwtures ; tor  in  about  five  natxv* 
utes  our  friends  yjo  hoard,  including  the 
hearted  captain,  finding  themselves  .cnfitely'  -uta- 
ftWfc  to  keep  up  such  a state  of  ilinpha^urc. 
Crowded  around  us  in  diifpMmt  parts  of  tbeslup 
nod  Ufggn  shaking  band*  with  u«  privately,  &nd 
askfng  us  a thousand  questions  about  Juan  Fer- 
nandez and  Robinson  . Crusoe.  We  introdu^l 
our  worthy  Rost  the  real  (>pusjw?  of  the  island  r 
and  brought  both  him  and  the  Chilians  down  .into 
the  cabin,  where  v*c  ga * e Ijuun  a*  niuch  as  they 
could  eat ; besides  lieu  ro rably  acquitting  xh«x*Hv« 
of  out  indebt  rdite*-*  by  paying  our  friend  Pearce 
all  the  bain  ami  bread  eve  had  promised  hmu  acul 
loading  him  with  sundry  presents  of  clothing 
and  gterccrics.  The  captain  then  ordered  eft® 
yards  to  la*  braced  ; the  boat  swung  01T  ai  Wt 
begafi  to  plow  out  way  once  more  toward  the 
Golden  Land , and  before  noon  the  inland  vr^ 
blue  in  ibe  distance. 

rtprrov.  PTt:,i.i»AX*$  ffiVRiut*. 

1 have  I'Ci-n  kiiidJy  permitted  to  select  ihc £4* 
lowing  from  the  private  jounml  T>f  ) I>  11 
Suibmm,  of  New  York,  an  tnCftfigptft  feik*w> 
passenger  on  the  Anteus.  ft  will 
idea  of  the  slate  of  feeling  on  Imacd  doting  ••  •: 
absence 

‘t  Sunday*  May  20 th  Eleven 
vessel  yesterday  in  a *mili  boat,  with  tin'  jriite'h- 
lion  of  going  ashore  on  *?m  If  land  of  Juan  IVr~ 
nandez  for  fruit  and  fresh  jwdtiswSi*  At  .fix** 
they  made  but  little  progress  ahead  of  ftm  whip, 
hut  the  wind  soon  fell  way  ientirtdy,;  and  aWiii 
aoot\  |ffi>lwar  sould  not  be  seen  from  ih/:  mast- 
head  Amqhcr  potty  of  eight  prts*tmgiira  prt~ 
pared  lo  start  about  t^o  nidork  this  morning. 
The  captain,  iHyyvfcver.  wa*  *j*  utmnsy  af  ibt?  &&• 
serw-e  of  the  dtber  boaf  th$t  he  f^fojwul  tibi  ri  jr 
Idghte  were  kept  burning  in  the  ftggibjj  during 
thtf  night  T^yroidiuoraiTig  a bree/r  * prong 
up  Short  .Ifcuill  qairied  for  fgnr  the  bo^t 
should  aUeippf  tit  reach*  'iitf 'Wa$.: 
At  sunrise  .iir  -^ras  .<ag^ft2 Tin?  inlands. 
•Wiritd  higher^ ^ ? Jhte  fn»t  lung  c»\i U hn  di^fiugv^fe 
ed:  A I 1 ! yscM  ri  vi>  fr<“‘*n 

the  'direct ipu  bf  M^tivtrvv rj^jp • ;w.5Ut 
vpmil  in  lre:vtiqg  le  windward,  aiyl  stfflm.ng 
eyes  in  the  hope  £>f  diecftoii\g  fome  tr»rwp  ct 
our  lost  comTmles  Tl»e  wind  continued  to 
Pt\  all  day.  At  S'. f --*  the  *rtt  Wki  quite*  rough 


do d *t  look  like  a mn n t hat  could  ^wallow 

niuch/1 


on  «b»  m.ijig  Don’t  you  ever  tty,  Lut£  1<*  hhifee 
wrr  h^Jiare  that  any  of  thihgy'  yyihch  wb 

4*ftagim?  to  have  recurred  vruhin  ihe  paet  three 
day-«>  have  the  slightesl  Fojitndaliojn  in  htcl/' 

] ‘tifjns  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  full  ruritt  of 
denying  the  entire  eaiat^Tice  of  the  island  * butt 
I rxiiiHt  confess,  there  wari  a good  debt  in  our 
experienceH  of  the  past  three  dby*  c5ilcnta.ted  to 
inspire  doubt';  so  much,  indeed,  that  ! hardly 
kneiv  what  to  Iwdhrre  mytwJf  Even  nv»w,  after 
the  lapse  of  four  years,  and  the  frcqucrtl  re  pet  b 
tion  of  ail  fhnjje  adventures  To  my  fricndn,  which 
has  pyen  somethin g mote  of  reali t y fhe  dmrbte 

ftil  point*?,  I would  hardly  bo  willing  to  f>wear  to 
mide  than  the  general  ; nor  am  f quite 

ecrt&bi  that  even  the  main  mcjdenx*  would  stdnd 
ritteiiMeiaininatiuri  in  a Onrurl  of  Doubter*.  Sucii, 
r^ruler,  is  the  deceptive  nature  of  appearance*  1 
AVHyc  wc  were  talking,  IN?arf;e  overlook  us 
With  a bundle  of  goal-skiii^  which  w c had  bar- 
gained for  the  lugh^'  bg^ir^  /iVte  «l|  went 
dowfi  to  the  Hontdanding;  fogothor  Thte’rc  we 
found  our  shipmates  all  ready  tn  start  . The 
An»us  was  lyiiig  to  iilMmtr.igJiL  or  ten  miTc^  <»tf< 
^ixWhlte  flu*  harbor  ; and  the  sea  bc\n*>  raihm 
rough,  we  thought  it  to  ngree  witty  Rba^t  r* 
fm  sdnte  eeats  iri  hU  boat,  ?»nd  hire  u ei>t!|dp  of 
t be  ( ridlinuH  ro  help  uw  at:  thft  ndt % 1 ii  tins  w a y . 

Ic.miig  tfijp'A  all  our  tohi?*  In  IJpv  bow  of  the 
boat,  jp^cirpf  five  then  which  W*  had  t he 
V)'..r  »orhVuc  to  ttrop  ovv'Too'trvf  ut  s»-;  ml t f-.r  the 
?hip.  Hiding  'general  gm*U>y  to  Jna»j  1'Vn'ian- 
tier,  and  ail  its  romAnOr  valoy, .with  ibr^*  tvoartv 
ctmers.  A few  heavy  hchs  broke  oyer  tis,  whc«t 


fo-ftigkt  gloom  is  gehorai,  aiid.  a -MiihjiX  {jVmsenf^  | The  shades  «f  ^Veftifig-  '$?l\  gathering  upon 
irjurni  seems  jttf  T%i?t  upon  Ah#  |44£>|<i^  of  \bf»<  • tUe  horizon  A murmur  pf  . U fa  >nn«o  faitii  the 
•'w* shall  soon  -hate  to  reem-d  a xxi<Ufae\\aty  cum-  dgfcfcs ; but  it  felt  uriheerfetl  upon  toy  '*$&■  For 
ally  Tiofiv,  and  for  nmnyd%^amrmghtfl  iir  our  dreary 

•V  *4 Monday,  2 1st.  The.  wind  tluMfirtmiftg fehfmy,.  voyage,  there-  was  wo  life  for  hie..  Due  In  the  past, 
fag  yizfy  frofifi.  Wt  har<ybemv  *U  dsy  bc*img  j .-feltyliefony  ih«rp 

rteaicerthe  island  Objects are  quite  mWtiosf  on  .Oticc*  mot*  I'  ^upOfl  thev  Uim 

the  south  sfair#  • • .U  m+tty  high  and  nearly,  bar-  island  that  w»»  fading  »>vtav  «{•  the  south.  A 
ren  Tuted  so  $iccji  are  the  lofty  mountain*  steady hfetoto  Wafted  onward ; the  sun  p last 
$tde*  t 'fiat ihW^  biji soil  enough  yet  TwgV'jed tfc  hiing  upon 

adhering  to  thn  fc?e.ks>  to  support  a spire  of  0$j&?  the  ocean,  audits  ^enife  *0&P 
ci^epl  h£^^  tlt€5:  wlifah  are  over  a Ihtto-  ^11 

#aud  fact  hi  height  where  they  rise  near  Miff  To  dim  fnc)t^«Vw^>  m^hit^  i!oAYpn  10  ^nri^v- 
watm  : 4ftd  X^verv  where, *0 far  as  w*  can  nee,  aud »f™ru* 

1!..:  #Iwe  u .••«-k-ln>um!l  upon  which  few  wf  * «»w».  Wkr  i»c  au****  «‘ «*»««*" 

teats-  feai  fully.  Th?  y foultl  not.  he  Wy  wild*  as  re  And  was  ilits.thn  hx!  rdThe  Mlatul-World  , vra» 

utttrmpt  1 an di n g m*  th i * «4«fa  To- nigh  1 the  wind  it An  he  m futMte^brft  a otThc  past  , 

blows  a and  w<?  aslndl  be  compelled  to  await  was  1 never  more  tu  j'ehuld  VtT-WfM  groUoe*  and 
a change  befam  wo  attempt  the*  wnidwurd  side,  green  valley*  y/We^hdi  the ^ro^gftce  of  tile  td  fade 
Hopes  arc  getting  faint  The  distress  of  those  j away  with  i(  m t lie  twilight;  was  it,  like  the 
who  are  motif  mteteidwd m the  parties  is  great  cream -colored  VtfUitocv  ip  roytjal  itorhantments 
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cat  in  my  behalf  during  our  pleasant  wanderings  f srientiously  believe  ; that  we  did  get  ashore,  and 
in  the  footsteps  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  I am  sure  ! sleep  in  caves  and  straw  huts,  and  climb  wonder 
you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  has  always  been  j ful  mountains  and  explore  enchanting  valleys,  I 
my  greatest  ambition  to  prove  myself  a worthy  will  insist  upon  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life  . 
disciple  of  that  distinguished  adventurer.  In  this  that  I have  endeavored  faithfully  to  describe  the 
view  I have,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  adhered  to  island  as  it  appeared  to  me,  and  to  give  3 true 
simple  facts,  and  carefully  avoided  every  thing  and  reliable  account  of  its  present  condition,  eli- 
that  might  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  fiction  ; mate,  topography,  and  scenery,  I affirm  on  the 
though  the  temptation  Co  indulge  in  occasional  honor  and  veracity  of  a traveler  ; that  in  every 
touches  of  romance  was  very  difficult  to  resist,  essential  particular  it  has  l»cen  my  aim  to  present 
Indeed  so  thoroughly  have  I striven  to  become  a faithful  picture  of  life  in  that  remote  little 
imbimd  with  the  true  spirit  of  Crusoeism,  that  world,  I will  swear  to  on  the  best  edition  of 
much  which  I thought  at  first  a little  doubtful  Robinson  Crusoe:  more  than  that  it  would  be 
myself,  now  seems  quite  authentic;  and  I think,  unreasonable  to  expect,  ff,  however,  after  this 
upon  the  whole,  you  may  rely  upon  the  truthful-  candid  avowal,  you  still  insist  upon  having  a db- 
ncss  of  my  narrative.  That  I was  near  being  lost  tinct  and  emphatic  declaration  in  regard  to  any 
in  an  open  boat*  with  ten  others,  in  trying  to  get  doubtful  point,  all  I can  say  is,  that,  like  the  roan 
ashore  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  I con-  who  made  a statement  concerning  the  height  of 


mg  in  its  groves  How  rich  the  air  w as  with  i 
sweet  odors;  how  varied  and  changing  the  colors  • 
upon  the  hill-sides  ; how  softly  steeped  in  shad- 
ows were  its  glens  and  woodland  slopes — what 
a world  of  romance  was  there  ! 

I had  pressed  its  sikl  with  my  feet  ; Teveled  in 
its  streams;  lived  again  my  early  life  in  its 
pleasant  valleys ; passed  some  happy  hours  there 
with  friends  from  whom  l soon  must  part ; and 
now,  what  was  it  ? A dim  cloud  on  the  horizon, 
sinking  in  the  sea ; fading  away  in  the  shadow* 
of  night. 

I looked  again  : faintly  and  more  faintly  still 
its  mountains  loomed  above  the  deep.  Weary 
with  gazing,  I closed  my  eyes,  and  for  a mo- 
ment I sawr  it  again  ; but  it  was  only  in  fancy. 

I looked — and  it  had  passed  away  ! Was  it  for- 
ever ? 

u And  now  the  light  of  many  star* 

IpilrertMl  in  tremulous  HoAues.s  on  the  air.” 

Yet  not  forever  is  it  lost  to  me  : for  often  in 
the  busy  world  I pause  and  think  of  that  dream- 


land in  the  far-oif  seas  , and  it  rises  before  me 
as  I saw  it  in  the  morning  sun,  all  rich  and 
strange  in  its  beauty  ; and  again  I wanderthrough 
its  romantic  vales,  and  again  it  brings  hack  pleas- 
ant memories  of  the  cream-colored  volume  ; and 
as  I look  once  more,  startled  from  my  reverie  by 
the  hum  of  life,  it  fades  away  as  it  faded  then  in 
the  shadows  of  flight ; hut  not  forever.  Though 
I never  more  may  behold  it  with  mortal  eyes,  yet 
I sec  it  where  distance  can  not  dim  the  sight  it 
hath  not  passed  away  forever. 


CONFIDENTIAL  chat  with  the  reaper 
Now  that  we  have  finished  out  ramble  together, 
and  formed  something  of  a speaking  acquaint- 
ance, l hope,  my  dear  reader,  that  you  will  not 
take  it  amiss  if  I hold  you  a moment  by  the  but- 
ton, and  say  a word  in  confidence,  it  has  been 
so  long  the  custom  of  adventurers  to  speak  now 
and  then  about  themselves,  that  I assume  the 
privilege  without  further  apology.  Ifl  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  inspire  you  with  a friendly  inter- 


CRVSDB&EKE 


a.  certain  hiwfi;  lam  ready  at  ail  hazards  to  stick  VttuteAhfc  moat  skeptical  that  J have  not  made  a 
to  whatever  l aaki.:  If  1 spoke  of  a mountain  wrj  single  an  founded  assertion, 
three  Iboiiittnd  mile*  high  inetrad  thro*  thou- ; Abtl  »owf  in  the  hope  that  vte  may  meet  again* 
«aiui  &*$*•  wUy*  'fa  tliS!.  name  of  peace*  let  i t bo  p wish  t.g ..-leave  you  a trilling  3tnivenir,  by  tthich 
fhree  tlwufcand  milt*;  if  l killed  any  'savages*  1 1 to  bfcar  me  in  mind. 

One  of  the  oailora  on  board  the  Aniens 

*was  kind  enough  to  make  me  a suit  of 

clothe*  out  of  fhe  goat-  akuis  that  I bought 
^ of  Pearce,  He  made  them  according  to  a 
• ■ ; ^ patlorn  of  my  wn,  which  l intend  amru?  day 

X or  afher  to  intrx^loee  in  the  fashionable 
rirofesr.  1 stowed  them  -carefully  aVray  in 
$ . mybtf&k ^h^lhe  rat*  took  such  a fancy  to 
} them,  that  by  the  lime  I readied  California 

,r^  ^ 

; my  UkeneH*  into  pr&t  m a stAc 

:.  vx  ; . %)w  the  of  tfgbvhtjiv 

»ng  the  suit  itself,  will  be  excused  by  the 
am  softy  for  it  hot  ih?y  must  remain  dead— it  absolute  nec^itv  oi"  filling  it  up  with yomcfhihg- 
if.  itfipus^blo  to  bfiog  thcni  to  Mb’  now  ; if  i put  At  the  $ami'  time*  f tmisf  be  permitted  to  ob- 
somi?  uf'Wy  «wri  idea  a into  the  head*.  of  ''Others,  -serve  that  the  stitfuc**  in  in  the  material  ami  net 
At  mustWv#  Wtfrv  b»*&ituie  l thought  them  bettu*  m,  the  peteon  of  the  author 
adapted  uv Abe  ^nbjeet  thaf>  what  those  h>^arUco>ir  J *u«Xv  voyaoks  to*  zvaH  vttttAtfyfit, 
coined ;d:ri«uly, mbf I hold  mV  self  rcfcpornfttLib*  tor  ■ Th«?gn>apkiiwu  ae-Juan  fymnbde*  comoaU of 
them;  if  at  any  tiine A imagibed  niystlfto  Wtlnr.|^wo  d<ti»f  and  several  smnih«r  ishmd^^itdftted  tin 


tn:*;-  author  a la  kubwson*  okuehk. 
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from  the  gov-cramerm at  Fading  to  left  <>ti  rifo  Vifebd  Indian.  who  vr as 

ifuiywi ragcment  from  tb&  government,  hr  resolved  out  hunting  for  goal*  When  ibo  3l:um  wat  ^iveoj, 
Cbrmftig  » BCtUement  hhu**;lf,  and  he  visited  and  **»*  unable  to  reach.  the  slu*re  Wfarc  the 
tfo*  island  soon  after*  taking  with  him  swim  .Ham- ..  ;.#lnp  • got  - under  wtiy,  «n4  put  t £>  *ea~  This  >u- 
ilics,  with  whom  In*  resided  there  a short  time  A dianf  according  to  Dxnipiery  who**  nairtilw*  I 
few  goats.  winch  they  earned'  wi:h  Micro  from  • quote,  “had  with  him  hip  gun  yvd  a knife,  <*  h 
'Lima,  vipoedfty  aturffod  ihe  island  • zuulthii  ii?prtih-  a smut  I horn  uf  powtfot;  nod  u few  shot,  wltfiih 

ILemg  spbnL  hu  contrived  * way*  by-:  patching.  hie 
a*  no  mention  iff  made  of  their  hating  ? dated  ther?  .knife,  to  saw  the  IwreJ  pf  Utc*  gun  Mife*  *¥*i»n 
before  Eventually  th*  Otffofty  wat  broke  u.up,  •!  pieces  'whetewitjf  he  m*tle  harpoons,  iapm?r*> 
by  the  superior  inducement*  held  wit  to  sdftvr*  f hooks,  and  o hmg  kiufky  hooting  ^Jjr9  iusoe»^r^t 
ifeCUtlj; which  at  Hu#  tinie  led  Umjct  tfm  dotmh*-  jatdifoe  veith  hi*  gun-flint, 

iwi  of  tW  Spaniard*  ; and  8p*tU*h  outhojV  and  a pjcte  uX  iiju  fo^rrdhfihis  ^oq,  whj<&  he 
Vies  «f  Lima  «till  refusing lo  grant  a patent  n>  hardened,  bavin. ^ My  do  that  amoo;* 

Feriiatido,  lie  wa.*  forced  Vo  abandon  aft  imp#:  of  • English/'  With  ynelf  rude  rasuu&femi*  %«.$**) 
form i ng  another  ami  rnore  p*:tm»ntmf  stitllwinent.  made  iu  that  manner,  he  procured  an  afomtisai 
For  ioahy  years  d*b»c<fiieotiy  iMs  group  wins  ,»  supply  of  pr<w«ioru*v  ohieily  and  fn 

the  refcurs: of  pirate*  and  who  found  1684.  chfot?  ^ftihrv  wheal , 

it  cdnvnrih'ot  ih  their  emitting  iu  dm  fvvuth  Pa*  visited  the  they  pot  our  a canoe  frorn  the 

cilic  lo  toutdi  there  for  wuod  ^M  vessel,  and  went  a*hofe  fooY  for  th«  Mu^^rito 

t**d 

ntprlmhda  foftv  having  won?  *ujt  diX**e 
he  ' brought  from . Wndin’x  *thp.  t/dt 
only  3 slat'  about  hi*  waiatJ' . Tb» 
spent  that  vmud),  is  quaintly  am 
touchingly  described  ih  the  iithpl*  Liw- 
guage  of  tlie  uarralUe  He'  oar 
^i  .vr.v  «hip  !he  .day  before  vye  mme.  in  ,«fo 
chor/'  says  Datupier,  and  did  heiiow* 
wc  were  Englfeh,  jmd  f herefofo  kdl«d 

l^b  goatja  fo  the  momiTiz  before  «« 
j To  au  anchor?  snd  dressed  ffosov 

with  0rjhl)agc>  treat  us  when  we 
tame  mhurv.  H»‘  came  then  to  the 
jP&iJ  ^s-^idf?  io  congiatuituc  out  safe  • ar* 
riv  d And  when  we  landed,  a M?iv- 
•quitn  Indian,  namud  liohin,  first  ieajd 
ashore,  and  running  to  his  brother 
Mitstpnhi  fohiu  threw  himself  flat  an 
his  face  at  his  feet,  fvhn,  helping  Iwm 
up,  and  umbraeing  lam,  foil  flat  on  \m  fat®  w 
the  ground  at  Rubin  * feet.  and  w.u  by  him  laltyra 
up  &}m:.-  "We  stood  Wiffr  ph*ftsti;re!| ' chriRhues 
the  faniu u s hi li'.eanwr,  ^ tq  behold  the  *ur|/rii« 
and  tendemegu,  ami  fjohihauty  of  tfiik  intertiew. 
which  was  exeoedn^ly  idR'dionalp  on  fniOi  sufe* ; 
and  when  tfu«ir  mUl^  wen?  <v\yr, 

we  also  th-H  storxi  ga?ing  them  divnv  nea?. 
each  of  us.  hitn.-^'  had.  fouml  lwx»\ 

who  was  Pv?*tji!yed  in  iro  many  of  hi?  ohl 
rricndiK,  com^/.p|h^ft  thought,  puTpo^rly 

to  fetch  him  ° 

Five  EugiisHmcri  were  left  on  l he  feiiod  fit 

,*«i other  tifob  by  ('4p'£afo  After  tliV  vc* 

had  saibxly  M>*y  oRackrd  by  h lar^ 

body  of  8|KUimr»kt  ;\yho  landed  iM  uftc  x)f  the 
hay©  ; ht^3  try  C* n> ^f  the  fecilithit  *Ur 
d^fonae  a.ft\>rdRd  .by -’fho  cVtftsf  they  wen?  cnabW 
snfy  Cs? fully  ftbwhph^ih  thhir  poshfon,  AKht.u^li 
omi  of  the  party’  decried,  and  joined  the  4>paui* 
ferd^  ?rtiry  tiifjttjjf qiftcnvatd  tuk^h.  sway  By 
fOipiain  of  Lmvlon 

Captain  WhpiJs*  Rrwigv'rs,  eoirtnianJa*  ot  ihe 
Jhikc  anti  i bicb»f?s,  priv:<UY*r?  helongifigto  prfv 
uAt  vusited  JiNyu  Fpnidnde*  iti  i'oi>nury,  HOd 
Tfo:  ongn*a),  and  perhaps  tin'  iJiOAt  aothchtic 


ths  u 
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account  ot*4l|e  luivftiitUift’a  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  j round  i’firpc  Horn  An  nocurate  topographical 
b conU&tstl  m •■«  eutioctf  and.  i ami  a full  and  most  'reliable  description 

narrati*?  • nf -tittr  ’■y*>y^s^  .•  written  by  Captain 


of  Joan  way  Be,  found  Vo  the  harr,i: 

tivt!  cd*  that  expedition;  compiled  from  Lord  An 
*im>  und  other  cw^Ttegi ;*!«?,-  by  Richard 

Walter,  chaplain  of  fhe  Ce.nUiri/m  Tta»  style 
of  lh>*  delightful  narrative  in  admirable  for  H* 
khnpucfoy ; and  the  info  motion  with  vs  hn:h  li 
al m regard  Ip.Rto  topography,  oltm-jtov 
sod  prwhif^mo«  of;  the  island w pt  chapa  thp 
moat  anfhtmfic  »>fthe  $Vmff 

In  !7i3  IHloa  vimtrd  this  group  Ho  give* 
among  many  mtereaiing  farts,  a curious  relalripn 
c»f  ttio  origm  of  the  dogs  winch  filmy  ml  flier* 
u We  yaw  many  tfogk/r  iie  frays,  ?*  of  di  iff -rent 
species,  particularly  if  the  grayUpuml  kind ; 
ivnd  dl*t>.  » nmnber  oi  gi&t#  w hieh : iV  i* 
iWjfjr  difficpif  Uf  « *t,  artfully  teftyrog  Dtotm 

h&l  born  .master  of  t he  Owqitt  ?$(**■  Hating  ridves  oraong  tfit^/gragS  And  prmpteeA  -'wlier* 
^Oarr*  led  vfitfl  Captain  Slradhng,  under  whose  xta  iilber  nilhnif  hui  ifxy/nyblVes , ^g.|tY*y  '$&«. 
command  be  c&ilctL  Kc  was  left  ashore  at.fyi*  dug*  owe  thm  nr»gf<v  to  y _’*  bii-Vie-ir- 

Upfcr’W  rikjuesT  preferring  solitude  on  an  unknown  to0f  rtfhny  ‘tear*  ogtn  by  the  Pn^dim1  trf  f JHfhi 
island  to  ihe  Ufo  he  li$  on  board  this  resspl  and  tfe  Vtuer.ny  %>f  P^riu  ni  onhr  totally  Lo  ex- 
the  boat  I hat  put  him;  ashore  i*>(V  ifw*  iefobfmte  tbogmU; that  an vj  ntotofc  or  ships*  of 
Be adi.  he  repeated  af  his  resoUmou,  and  begged  the  enemy  wight  not  here  iie  fumod^d  with 
to  bfc.  tak«n  Hack  again  $ hut  his  companim**  iwiw,  BufShb*  ^hetuc  hAs  prewAt  toof 
mockyii  Hun,  and  left  him  to  lug  fate  ff  fetanb  the  dug*  h*'in^£n*ivl.pAbh  of  pumnng 
Wa**  Ite  that  made  the  tin?  winch  had  attracted  them  tJtny  lr?<t  they# 

»hv  atientmu  of  ihtr  iwopfivsteem  They  took  anbinalk  Ic^nourfrom  <mo  rbt&.  to  rmsihrtr  mifr 
jyisiori well  ree-  surprising  agliky/'  »/'  > 

MmnumdvU  by  ho  wiia  n$»omt  Ltonftoorffe  ju*ur  tonchwl  «>t  Jfaan  Fernandez 

bmtt  <i>n  boa r(l  I' apfain  1 {o<ig ers  s vepseL  a titl  in  1 1 <1  i i and  made  several  observations  of  if# 
tiikna  fn  Th©  iiceouni  of  fTW  iiciy'erU*  biiituiie 

during;  hii  lehg-  O.tt  ityif  YsUbd  is,  \jQ4i‘&.!fn»eph  Puarro  giye»,  in  hie  narrative  of 

tujpc>v>>  locked  tb»"  loumlatum  vif  Rob-  hw  vhyng^*,  an  account  of  a visit  a few  years 
i-tt^vo  vhf  mo.'if  popular  romance  ever  hvlor. 

ymbl^heid  \&  ^viy  lahgubg^.'  A htmf  hut  very  ' ‘:  In"i?50  U 

.zutfou*  arid  gfaphtfr’;^  .^verRures  settkntcnt  on  I fit  >vio<'ij,v;f  •^ictwd.  aud  '/dH  > 

•vr'afr  (cuhhsiiod  ah  London.  »oon  hftef  fus- arrival • fort-  hr  th>  : • < o , 4 »•„  :.  o.  \<  hi  tlw 
in  Enyladfjtt  under  Ihe  quarnt  title  of  *J  'Pyw  f«floWt^-y^k  tr  vno  Ttxt  >rt&  the 
4£t*£&  cb^i^gd  . tflK*  vety  surprising  ActxVMfd  ^d^trhyyd  f;v  a Moljyn*  earfh^tia,fe!e  Th»  .*  CVm<. 
<f  one  JfV  Ah.\or#tJsr . AV/A*i».A\  Manrer  of  3 aiitefvvarf}.'  =•  ».«.,.*(  o, .....  •,  ..  . . 

Mdceh^nl  ,Xljtn  cftiled  The  -Ciniut-Port*  y who*  vtcxh 

■hv'/.n NOU  rtmt  the  .Sbip  ivould  M>on  after  be  1u^,  fiislef  toii  r ••••  d2£*  ' • * 

|te  desired  ro  t*c  lull  on  a desolate  Island  in  the  luted,  iu  l^by;  mSt^ 

^ad5  Whtitc  he  lived  Four  Yea  and  when  CaT/o.  1 
>'<mr  Mhn*Hgt  without  seeing  the  Face  of  Man,  visiteij  tlje.  i^!-  d&P*?' 

■ jlim  Miij* hcmg? Al^fS^nrd.  cast  away  as  he.drcameti.  ami  Soon  cJr»/ 

':  AV*l»u,.  How  he  c*mfv  afterward  to  l»o  mtiixcu-  ; the  mtiei 

■ twtisly  pre_irv.rved  uml  riyleemed  from  that  tafa-l  j washrnkei-  > : 'hC^Hks 

Plan*,  by  two  Jhuivt  Privateer**, called  Urn  1 /the  n , .*  $8 

and  Du  chatty  that  took  the  rich  A&ipttiai  .'Ship,; ; and  the  l *rt  i - fjp  %?’ 

worth  one*  hundred  Ton  of  t ioh.f,  and  if  frrHsor^  : *pkt$L 

fo  England.  Tn  ivhh?h  is  added*  An  Account  | ah»ndmted  Jj£ >■* 1 

onii>v  Brfth  aiul  Educaiion  Bis  description  i>f[  The  Chit?; in'  inP^mPV 'fflHMrW f 

the  island  where  he  was  cast : how  he  subsisted  r ♦ g 0 v cm  ,m  e f ‘ 

the  several  wtrunge  things  ho  s:» w ;.  aod  how  be  : <-1  «!>bsh*'.;  / ' v\:  , 

used  to  spend  his  Time  Wuh.  *otne.  piousi  penal  i?b  } r v 

I.’.iai.*»ilm ions  that  he  used-during  his  melaiichofy  } nn-  ® 

Residence  there  A^Tiiren  'by  his  bWo  Hbn.d,  :>  i^pnr,  im  M t 

&tui  aitcnteA  by  most  of  tlic  ^mhifint  Mfjmlomtfr  j ohtvh  & | 

u|y>n  the-Rpya/  Exchange"  tyuirio^smi  aining  uni  \o  ..  % 

f-weive  page#  •;  :•■  fl  : , ’ *;  ftftftrlrtr.v, 

td&il.  Ansi m «nsued  thMfilaiul  in  1741.  jbif  ,jfe  j di^reotmio  1 
purj>OJ*E  of  recruiting  afriJ-r  a -mcceft*  ' after  rppeukvl 

wiiv»n'  ojf  inelewtcholy  disasters  iti  tlicir  posKagf:  I eircxrfyM.* rninn-  Chilian. 
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There  a little  jetty  is  thrown  out. 
formed  of  the  twach -pebble*,  making  a little  bas- 
her for  boat*.  which  lie  then?  <rluw;  to  the  lte-*h 
water,  which  come*  concluict#4  by *0  that 
With  n hose,  the  caek*  may  be  filled  without 
landing,  with  the  mo*t  deficioii*  water  Ah>nj* 
tin*  bvar  h some  old  gmn*  sunk,  to  a* 

rnimrintrs  for  vessel#,,  which  an*  the  cater  the 
nearer  m shore  they  lie  violent  gtieiv  of 

wind  often  bit»w  ftnm  the  hJorthtain  for  d few 
minute#,.  The  height  of  the  island  is  about  three 
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dred  in  number,  the  best  of  them  built  of  mud 
and  white-washed,  but  the  greater  part  only 
Robinson  Crusoe-like — of  posts  and  branches  of 
trees.  The  Governor's  house,  as  it  is  called,  was 
the  most  conspicuous,  being  large,  with  grated 
windows,  plastered  walls,  and  roof  of  red  tiles,  yet, 
like  all  the  rest,  of  only  one  story.  Near  it  was 
a small  chapel,  distinguished  by  a cross ; and  a 
long,  low,  brown-looking  building,  surrounded  by 
something  like  a palisade,  from  which  an  old  and 
dingy-looking  Chilian  flag  was  flying.  This  of 
course  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Presidio. 
A sentinel  was  stationed  at  the  chapel,  another 
at  the  Governor's  house,  and  a few  soldiers  arm- 
ed with  bayonets,  looking  rather  ragged,  with 
shoes  out  at  the  toes,  were  strolling  about  among 
the  houses,  or  waiting  at  the  landing  place  for 
our  boat  to  come  ashore." 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Dana's  visit  this  settlement 
was  entirely  broken  up.  The  houses  and  forti- 
fications were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
the  penal  establishment  was  discontinued. 

From  time  to  time,  up  to  the  present  date,  there 
have  been  straggling  settlers  on  this  island,  but 
there  has  been  no  attempt  since  1835  to  colonize 
it  permanently  until  recently.  It  has  been  occa- 
sionally visited  by  vessels  of  different  nations  for 
supplies  of  wood  and  water,  and  such  vegetable 
productions  as  the  valleys  afford.  American 
whalers  have  found  it  a very  convenient  stopping 
place  in  their  cruisings  on  the  coast  of  Chili  and 
Peru  ; but  of  late  years  the  whales  becoming 
scarce  m these  seas,  they  are  forced  to  push  their 
voyages  into  more  remote  regions.  Many  still 
touch  there,  however,  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  northern  coast. 

At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Juan  Fer- 
nandez (May,  1849),  the  gold  excitement  had 
but  recently  broken  out,  and  vessels  bound  to 
California  had  just  commenced  making  it  a place 
of  resort  for  refreshments  in  their  outward  voy- 
ages. Since  that  period,  it  is  stated  in  the  news- 
papers that  an  enterprising  American  has  taken 
the  island  on  lease  from  the  Chilian  government, 
and  established  a settlement  upon  it  of  a hundred 
and  fifty  Tahitians,  with  the  design  of  cultivat- 
ing the  earth,  and  furnishing  vessels  touching 
there  with  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

ALEXANDER  SELKIRK  AND  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

It  is  stated  in  Howel's  life  of  Selkirk  that  the 
singular  history  of  this  man  (Alexander  Selkirk) 
was  soon  made  known  to  the  public,  and  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  in  London  he  became  an 
object  of  curiosity,  not  only  to  the  people  at 
large,  but  to  those  elevated  by  rank  and  learn- 
ing. Sir  Richard  Steele,  some  time  after,  de- 
voted to  him  an  article  in  the  paper  entitled 
“ The  Englishman,"  in  which  he  tells  the  reader 
that,  as  Selkirk  is  a man  of  good  sense,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  curiosity  to  hear  him  give  an 
account  of  the  different  revolutions  of  bis  mind 
during  the  term  of  his  solitude.  44  When  I first 
saw  him,"  continues  this  writer,  44 1 thought  if  I 
had  not  been  let  into  his  character  and  story,  I 
could  have  discovered  that  he  had  been  much 


separated  from  company,  from  his  aspect  and 
gesture  ; there  was  a strong  but  cheerful  serious- 
ness in  his  look,  and  a certain  disregard  of  the 
ordinary  things  around  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
sunk  in  thought.  In  the  course  of  a few  months," 
as  it  appears  by  the  same  writer,  44  familiar  con- 
verse with  the  town  had  taken  off  the  loneliness 
of  his  aspect , and  quite  altered  the  expression  of 
his  face ." 

44  De  Foe’s  romance  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
not  published  till  the  year  1719,  when  the  orig- 
inal facts  on  which  it  was  founded  must  have 
been  nearly  forgotten.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
interview  having  taken  place  between  Selkirk  and 
De  Foe,  so  that  it  can  not  be  decided  whether  De 
Foe  learnt  our  hero's  story  from  his  own  mouth 
or  from  such  narratives  as  those  published  by 
Steele  and  others.” 

On  this  point  a biographer  of  De  Foe  remarks : 
44  Astonishing  as  was  the  success  of  De  Foe's 
romance,  it  did  not  deter  the  curious  from  at- 
tempting to  disparage  it.  The  materials,  it  was 
said,  were  either  furnished  by  or  surreptitiously 
obtained  from  Alexander  Selkirk,  a mariner  who 
had  resided  for  four  years  on  the  desert  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  and  returned  to  England  in 
1711.  Very  probably  his  story,  which  then  ex- 
cited considerable  interest  and  attention,  did  sug- 
gest to  De  Foe  the  idea  of  writing  his  romance; 
but  all  the  details  and  incidents  are  entirely  his 
own.  Most  certainly  De  Foe  had  obtained  no 
papers  or  written  documents  from  Selkirk,  as  the 
latter  had  none  to  communicate." 

Robinson  Crusoe,  however,  can  not  be  con- 
sidered altogether  a work*  of  fiction.  Without 
adhering  strictly  to  the  actual  adventures  of  Sel- 
kirk or  of  the  Musquito  Indian  who  preceded  him, 
it  gives,  in  the  descriptions  of  scenery,  the  mode 
of  providing  food,  the  rude  expedients  resorted  to 
for  shelter  against  the  weather,  and  all  the  trials 
and  consolations  of  solitude,  a faithfully-drawn 
picture  from  these  narratives,  and  a most  truth- 
ful and  charming  delineation  of  solitary  life,  with 
such  reflections  as  the  subject  naturally  suggest- 
ed. De  Foe  was  the  great  medium  through 
which  the  spirit  of  the  whole  was  fused ; it  re-t 
quired  the  splendor  of  his  genius  to  preserve  from 
oblivion  the  lessons  therein  taught — of  the  ad- 
vantages of  temperance,  fortitude,  and,  above  all, 
an  implicit  reliance  in  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of 
the  Creator.  He  presents  them  in  a most  fas- 
cinating garb,  with  all  the  originality  of  a master- 
mind ; and  it  detracts  nothing  from  his  credit  to 
say  that  the  pictures  are  drawn  strictly  from 
nature. 

As  Captain  Rodgers  well  observes  in  his  sim- 
ple narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Selkirk, 44  One 
may  see  by  this  that  solitude  and  retirement 
from  the  world  is  not  such  an  insufferable  state 
of  life  as  most  men  imagine,  especially  when 
people  are  fairly  called  or  thrown  into  it  un- 
avoidably, as  this  man  was ; who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, must  otherwise  have  perished  in  the  seas, 
the  ship  which  left  him  being  cast  away  not  long 
after,  and  few  of  the  company  escaped.  We 
may  perceive  by  this  story  that  necessity  is  the 
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mother  of  invention,  since  he  found  means  to 
supply  his  wants  in  a very  natural  manner,  so 
as  to  maintain  his  life,  though  not  so  convenient- 
ly yet  as  effectually  as  we  are  able  to  do  with  all 
our  arts  and  society.  It  may  likewise  instruct 
us  how  much  a plain  and  temperate  way  of  living 
conduces  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  vigor 
of  the  mind,  both  of  which  we  are  apt  to  destroy 
by  excess  and  plenty,  especially  of  strong  liquor, 
and  the  variety  as  well  as  the  nature  of  our  meat 
and  drink ; for  this  man,  when  he  came  to  our 
ordinary  method  of  diet  and  life,  though  he  was 
sober  enough,  lost  much  of  his  strength  and 
agility” 

De  Foe  does  not,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  fourth  section  of  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  lay 
the  scene  of  his  narrative  in  Juan  Fernandez. 
Robinson  starts  from  the  Brazils,  where  he  has 
been  living  as  a planter,  on  a voyage  to  the  coast 
of  Guinea.  Driven  to  the  northward  along  the 
coast  of  South  America  by  heavy  gales,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  found  himself  “ upon  the  coast 
of  Guiana,  or  the  north  part  of  Brazil,  beyond 
the  River  Amazon,  toward  that  of  the  River 
Oronoco,  commonly  called  the  Great  River;  and 
began  to  consult  with  me,”  says  Robinson,  “ what 
course  he  should  take,  for  the  ship  was  leaky 
and  very  much  disabled,  and  he  was  for  going 
directly  back  to  the  coast  of  Brazil.  I was  pos- 
itively against  that ; and  looking  over  the  charts 
of  the  sea-coast  of  America  with  him,  we  con- 
cluded there  was  no  inhabited  country  for  us  to 
have  recourse  to,  till  we  came  within  the  circle 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  stand  away  for  Barbadoes  ; which,  by  keeping 
off  to  sea.  to  avoid  the  indraft  of  the  Bay  or  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  we  might  easily  perform,  as  we  hoped, 
in  about  fifteen  days’  sail ; whereas  we  could  not 
possibly  make  our  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
without  some  assistance  both  to  our  ship  and 
ourselves. 

“With  this  design  we  changed  our  course, 
and  steered  away  N.W.  by  W.  in  order  to  reach 
some  of  our  English  islands,  where  I hoped  for 
relief:  but  our  voyage  was  otherwise  determined : 
for,  being  in  the  latitude  of  twelve  degrees  eight- 
een minutes,  a second  storm  came  upon  us,  which 
carried  us  away  with  the  same  impetuosity  west- 
ward, and  drove  us  so  out  of  the  very  way  of  all 
human  commerce  that,  had  our  lives  been  saved, 
as  to  the  sea,  we  were  rather  in  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  savages  than  ever  returning  to  our 
own  country. 

“ In  this  distress,  the  wind  still  blowing  very 
hard,  one  of  our  men  early  in  the  morning  cried 
out,  Land  ! and  we  had  no  sooner  run  out  of  the 
cabin  to  look  out,  in  hopes  of  seeing  whereabouts 
in  the  world  we  were,  but  the  ship  struck  upon 
a sand,  and  in  a moment  her  motion  being  so 
stopped,  the  sea  broke  over  her  in  such  a manner 
that  we  expected  we  should  all  have  perished 
immediately ; and  we  were  immediately  driven 
into  our  close  quarters  to  shelter  us 'from  the 
very  foam  and  spray  of  the  sea.” 


I It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Robinson 
Crusoe  was  not  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  In  all  probability  he  never  saw  that 
island  I regret  the  fact  as  much  as  any  body 
can  regret  it,  becausp  I always  thought  so  till  I 
referred  more  particularly  to  his  history ; but  a 
due  regard  for  truth  compels  me  to  give  the  facta 
as  I find  them. 

POPULARITY  OP  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

“ The  History  of  Robinson  Crusoe,”  says  the 
biographer  of  Defoe,  already  quoted,  “ was  first 
published  in  the  year  1719,  and  its  popularity 
may  be  said  to  have  been  established  immediate- 
ly, since  four  editions  were  called  for  in  about 
as  many  months,  a circumstance  at  that  time  al- 
most unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
It  rarely  happens  that  an  author’s  expectations 
are  surpassed  by  the  success  of  his  work,  how- 
ever astonishing  it  may  seem  to  others  ; yet 
perhaps  even  Defoe  himself  did  not  venture  to 
look  forward  to  such  a welcome  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  after  the  repulses  he  had  experienced 
on  the  part  of  the  booksellers ; for.  incredible 
as  it  now  appears,  the  manuscript  of  the  work 
had  been  offered  to,  and  rejected  by,  every  one 
in  the  trade. 

“The  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe  would  be 
entitled  to  a prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
our  literature,  even  had  he  never  given  to  the 
world  that  truly  admirable  production ; and  yet 
we  may  reasonably  question  whether  the  name 
of  Defoe  would  not  long  ago  have  sunk  into 
oblivion,  or  at  least  have  been  known,  like  those 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  only  to  the  curious 
student,  were  it  not  attached  to  a work  whose 
popularity  has  been  rarely  equaled — never,  per- 
haps, excelled.  Even  as  it  is,  the  reputation  due 
to  the  writer  has  been  nearly  altogether  absorbed 
in  that  of  his  hero,  and  in  the  all-engrossing  in- 
terest of  his  adventures : thousands  who  have 
read  Robinson  Crusoe  with  delight,  and  derived 
from  it  a satisfaction  in  no  wise  diminished  by 
repeated  perusal,  have  never  bestowed  a thought 
on  its  author,  or,  indeed,  regarded  it  in  the  light 
of  a literary  performance.  While  its  fascination 
has  been  universally  felt,  the  genius  that  con- 
ceived it,  the  talent  that  perfected  it,  have  been 
generally  overlooked,  merely  because  it  is  so  full 
of  nature  and  reality  as  to  exhibit  no  invention 
or  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  author,  inasmuch 
as  he  appears  simply  to  have  recorded  what  act- 
ually happened,  and  consequently  only  to  have 
committed  to  paper  plain  matter  of  fact,  without 
study  or  embellishment.  We  wonder  at  and  are 
struck  with  admiration  by  the  powers  of  Shak- 
speare  or  Cervantes  ; with  regard  to  Defoe  we 
experience  no  similar  feelings  • it  is  not  the  skill 
i of  the  artist  that  enchants  us,  but  the  perfect 
naturalness  of  the  picture,  which  is  such  that 
we  mistake  it  for  a mirror ; so  that  every  reader 
persuades  himself  that  he  could  write  as  well, 
perhaps  better,  were  he  but  furnished  with  the 
materials  for  an  equally  interesting  narrative.” 
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Past,  and  the  brigltf  visions  of the  peaceful  Future. 
inspMi*  ite«r  ■&  Uh  Jtidofn xltit » c6  and 
surprising  energy  £ • , .- ion$Ujr * uml  poli- 

tical wiadcmi  have  tb*rm  Wen  wp^eiiaHy  ifev*L 
| aped  among  A hetwog^neous  ati^vs  gathered  from 
j many  ri^iicfnt*,  4jni  out hf  alrndw  every  clak*:  of 
I common  society  1 , ; \ . 

Ct»  tbearridit  of  the  v^r  aolitudcfc  of  the  Rocky 
| Mountain  region.  where,  mx  vean?  ago.  ifc#  Vtaii 
and  the  gmxiy  boar  disputed  possession,  a i m- 
i t ipn  liae i»c<m  l)Ornv  sncii  populous  city,  enmrcM 
j bv  broad  fields,  made  riche* -Jty4  \iin  tiller’*  culture, 
i t*  fail  of  bn » nien,  plying  the  iropleitienU  Of 
almost  emy  industrial  pursuit,  and  is  coririmf 
filly  Hooding  forth  from  t u -fapartiRitij*  fuve  - oner: 

. gsdie  worker*,  to  forahd  other  cities  and  plant 
/ other  gardens  in  Dc«rr*:t — ibe  land  of  the  Hooey 
: Bcty  Let  wa  consider  tfu/  ori^n  and  brief  his- 
} tory  of  tht*  wonderful  periplff 
i About  thirty  year*  ago,  Joseph  Smith,  an  i\ liu 
j eW*e;  and  hoi  tmer- scrupulous  young  man  of 
j .eighteen  years,  residing  with  hi*  ptifinU,  ««&? 
1 Palmyra^  m.  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New 
\ Vork.  attracted  the  attention  nlkia  kindred  and 
, neigh ho r*.  by  hi»  pretensions  Vo  the  ehatagfef  of 
U favored  teeipwmfc  of  dir^t  meldtfohs  fhwp.  tit* 
J councils  of  the  Most  High.  For  *om«  time  .Ida 

I niind  had  berth  . .disturbed  by  at  reli- 

gipuft  meetings,  when,  3*  he  jiiftMtfi#,  white  pn&y^ 
ing  for  light  and  spiritual  guidance,  t wo  angels 
j appeared  to  him.  Pud  unnemneed  that  he  was  the 
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• •-,  ’MTHiN  - W HvVM'n 

Yeilb.  0Uf  (iepondc  R.I*  Ope  if  the  Lfroutit.'  i a 
Spectacle  un  para  (hied  in  the  history  of  vbe  world 
ite  general  and  promwed.  results  Two 

im  the  bermror  of 


Igr  I ■ ■■  ■ 

-|Qpr03£/:  |^r>|^S^  frpi 

xyur  con  federated  Sl^tea  to  the  wihterneae  of  the  the  ytru*  gospel  to  the  world  hi  U*  purity  /n*d 
further  W>«t,  have  taken  place;  and  two  -distinct  power  A tew  evenings  afterward  (Septeijibei 
conumm wealths,  already  populous  and  fiiti  of  21,  l#23y,  he  was  again  visited  by  a lieaveirdy 
[■•roirroaeive  energy,  have  been  founded* and  added  messenger,  whose  countenance  was  aa  light- 
ic>  oufr  gala *y  of  united  wpubik*  vriiug.yot it  was  ple^Hiri^ihuificent.  and  gionoue  ’ 

'•The  motors  which  < impel  led  these  migration*  T hie  |s^rsontige  apromhci^l  himself  a»  a rpnclsl 
wprn : antipodal  in  essence,  yet  equally  putesaiK  in  j hies^eRger  from  the  Oreat  TUrone,  to  reveal  to 
ib fir  attractive  force*  and  interior  energy..'  'The*©.|;thc  chb&K«  Apostle  <h;e  hidden  thing*  of  the 
, w?Fp.  ‘ ^Hmtiverdist  and  f tj'igioux-  ■■'entJtwndS'rn,-  j Fuiuruv  and  Vj  lead  him  to  Hie  dep&fiitory  \>f  the 
two  powerful  agents  in  moving  J he  masses,  and  J written  record*  oft  he  lost  \n\m$  ofUrar;!—  ‘ {tie 
conhu^d  in  fneir  in:onhstatians  to  no  particular''  progenitors  hr  the  American  Indians  ’5  These 
lime,  people,  or  ciwiJ.  The  fpimer,  addros^ijug  i reeoida.  mtgrnv/^I  Uppii  pk>U^?  cvt'gohh  coiihiined 
mpf  to  the  material  nature  nf  imirv— hi^  To-d ay  | only  the  hi^iory  or  the  ipHg-hi&t  inhets  hot 
-—-makee  him  brave  and  emtaHog.  • “\Vhh  the^e  i^so  divine  »nsf ructions  perl rdrdrig  to  (he  pro* 
quaUtier  .as  a,  b:oets  of  mOtni.  a 'v?/st  m/mh«n*  of  mul-^ilion  of  the  intc  gospeV,  and  vivid  prophecies, 
our  political  kindred  have  /uondod  ^ OonT^hirig  S eorM^jrning  the  MvH»trmial  era.  then  abom  io 
State  ujH'n  the  far- off  | dAwii  upon  the  world  T^vice  dwring  tiie  mghf 

and  art*  spreadiVig  tlie  uf  frade  njmn  the  | the  tfnged  visited  tbfl  fiedgelhig  Sect^ «tid  the 
bosemi  of  tW  hd.ltcrto  a'lniv.'st  ^'th,mry  wa,  In^ar-  j fo  1 to n ^ rn o rm n g . w li i let h e Clumm  was  afc  work 
Ltg  the  key  to  .the  vni<J ^.coumtPAmM.^t^ P?  |ih  hw  failieFs  hpld,  the  -Divine  Instructor  canoe 
..Ute  Orivi.iiaf  wiorld. . Tbedali^rv'  addfosidug itfielf.  go  immediately  to  !hc  **  lull. -of' 

itiUiuu>spiritoa!  nalUT^~hi^ii>-irmrtotv^malte^  ^ OuihhfalH‘  ,>  and  unearth  the  goldeit  f»ook:.  The 
Lim  vtUi  tnore  brave  oinJ  efidtirmg.  hiscaa^  the  j Usit  wag  cra«ty,  for  the  storms  bf  -cgrtlhne*  had 
prU^  to buvron  lu*r  boyood  the  of  Time,  f removed  the  ?oi!,  and  a portion  of  the  stone  box 

ar»d  n subject  (o  no  phvaical  coutinguncicK  la--;  in  wtuch  ibe  plates  were  seen  red  wz$  Visible,  fw 
petlcd  hj  ihw ' .higher  - ttiofiv*;-'  whn-h  ba*  given  > the  Ixjttum  of  the  box  (which  «^rbfuUy>tiw^e 
;iwnrtyrH  id  the  fury  of  persexmlion  in  all  ages,  n air  and  water tiglii  krcnu-nl).  we^  thr^-.Hvon 
litrge  uundTer  of  our  pofilical  •kindred,,  .cpmniin-  pillars,  and  nppn  thn^  wet^  Uid  the  or- 

ghd  iviih  a greater  hoist  from  f he  British  Ulce  acle^ofCiod  Heu«?;n1t,them  wna.ia  hrvmt-pU(rt 
and  the  European  continent,  ho>e  cdogr<*ica(ed  in 

fertito  smileys  among  the  rugged  mountains  of  * TV**  ^ 

f • . • j,  - #uiv ! t*  . ,l  the  «ast  stUv  oftlic  i^rtd«4  frtmi  tfist 

Ui.-  i«t?n6r  of  our  ciotwem.  m thfr*r«ct  path-  rMtiMMtoUu^  *„(l  Ur  *mvi «lMir  iwil  cf  m^Krr. 

from  the  ^jiucr  Vitales  to  l lie  capital  of  the  /phir  xii •^rvUirtf  - 

F*x:i  60  common  wealth.  The  memory  of  the  fiery  | by  ixednU  J.r»xs  on  \U<*  w^n-m  slope  oftiio  lull. 
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■jttjch  a?*  the  anrfentg  used,  ami  lying  upon  it  were  e*t  disciple*  vrere  hi?  mher  and  two  brother*. 
two  stones,  44  dear  as  crystAl,  set  in  W rims  of  whom  the  world  wouM  wdliwgty  believe  were  ar- 
\ bmv/Mike  a pair  of  spectacles.  Tb«?*e  wers  cessofies  in  a inost, Unblushing  inipostwre  They 
reputed  tube  identical  with  the  Urxmtmd  Thum-  uruned lately  spread  the  wonderful  story  of  the 
t/uoi  of  the  Hebrews,  by  Which  things  dtstant  or  golden  booh  It  was  confirmatory  of  a legend 
fiitb re  were  made  manifest  AVfole  *hc  young  long  known  to  mimcy*  digger#  in  Canada  that  a 
prophot  was  grain «?  upon  these  sac rtil  objects  in  golden  Bible  wa*  fcoinew here  buried  The  credU 
wonder*  and  awe.  the  angel  appeared*  Ilia  interior  ; ulmi*  among  the  people  of  a *|rarfeiy  populated 
vision  Vvaa  opened,  and  heaven  vrith  all  its  glory  )■■  district,  likened,  wondered,  and  Waiv'd  *ud  a 
stood  re vcxlod  Uw  iha  mortal  Suddenly  the  i h»rm.e;r,‘i>n-saw5emg  many  acres  but-  little  .kahwL 
Prm$fc  of  i)arknre*^  ami  his  dejuiem  train  .passed  ledge  dupe,  and  furnished 

h\\  ami  the  good  and  the  evil  were  thus  displayed  -Smith  with  money',  m enable  him  to  engage  t*i 
heforehim  The  dark  host  dwappfraft'd,  end  then  f iive  hnlv  work  of  ffkrttd&tmn  Th*  curious  b*- 
ihe  angtd,  »fter  grving  Smith  many  vaneiithig tgan  >#/■  auk  '•quartan*.  Smith  was  tdmo*t 

ffh  fikUjru} 


p roiii i *♦»*,  it# formed  Irtiif  that  u the  fulpries*  nf  j daily  hard  preijSKvi  tof  answers 
lime''  had  not  yet  irmed  when  hrshuuln  Hfotw. :•  ehmvdne^ >vus  brought  into  hr 

the  pities,  find  translate  Khe  divine  rccoute  • wi  an  odrmcabfe  fficthM  .dp  oiyj 

Par  four  years  Hp'  choKi^r  pTbphel  >JM»  dferijfed  ] derdittwi  tlwt  he  couM  diVuIge  .noibib^ 
pos*#«Kum  of  the  golden  boo V,.  yet  he  was  Le  by  special  revelation  Tibs  ^meepuou,..,  the 
queriUy  cptirforiw) Ty  the  prt  jwuro  uf  ibe  angel.  1 ebtM  of  a h - t mpoi?>;<»'r rg • notT«it f.» . ***■  Mie  effltttt 
Oil  tbu  Tfbimirig  bf thfc  5J*2d  df  .September*  ! of  *hr.  powhr  by  ivhich  his  camera*  made  sue- 

l-‘  thivlulltuurtv  of  linie"'  arrmd,  anil  Smith  re* . c.r Will,.- and  by  w hiefi  . the  chief  rota  r 
ertved,  tyiih  wonder  .and  delight,  the  predups  r Mormon  church  now  wield?  an  autocratic 
volume  Its  I saves  were  apparently  of  fine  gold,  tre  From  that  time,  wli*»Mer  Smith  tWir^d  to 
thinner  than  sb*»cts  of  vulgar  tin,  by  O^ht  jtVi,  t)&  was  sure  have  o >p<rbjf£  fept/jufatii  cow* 
imdu**  in  sue.  and  covered  on  hnih  rh&h\m'i*  tdni  to  do  it  This  policy  nwM  bis 

*•*  linprored  Egyplt  tn"  charge  ter*,  neatly  who |e  C a rc?i\ anil  such  j&  *iiil  Jhe  ingiims$p«  and 

Hi  The  jeAtre*  were,  fastened'  ibgetbei  by  thihpc  potftiidal  pojijcj  of  hia  »uccn^t#  i«r  thv  churHr. 
fnfgii,  ami  Ihtmed  n volume  shuut  i<ik  Vn«d>e«  in  "By  revt>Htkuf " Hi>*  farinyr  «xs.  s»i ade 

A part  ufu  was  i^aied,  to  be  ojrened  to  eomrihuie  hui  money  freely  to  the  wivrk  of 
at  a future  iimu , the  reinainder  Smith  was  tli-  trah^lating  ^and  publishing  the  sacred  U>»k 
rect^if  to  ^ranelate  by  the  i^i?tanee  of  the  euuy-  TUrmivon  senet*  sometimes  »loubt*  Hi  the 

pious  crystal  fc^irrlticlts  fvmnd  wltli  Uib  bonk  blind  He  once  Ventured  to  for 

louring  rhe?e  four  yHkrkAttie  'potfibc!  of  prwjf  rff  tlyp  dcritiiif'  vf  ihff  book  in  Smith po*~ 

tU*  Anointed,  while  changing  from  the  tnortnl  «eevibn,  and  e.vi&rt-  Inade.  a .jauttj^y  in  th«  .«cj'«y  «*f 
grub  known  4*  T* Jire ®n<tlb  the  Uioney-digger/*  ■ VnrK  with  iemHpf  $«»  u impr»we--|  ll^ypt- 

to  the:  irfimnrtsd  winged  creature  nf  f}ift  new  r*r«  iim>  charactet^^unKcnbed  hy  Smith  cm  paper,  to 
afa* I element  the  wfchri<-^he  cuneult  tliefgArjnNf  Profi-fc^r  Anthon*  Cirtum- 
nol  m>  idle  tire yti^r  nor  *w*X\i*  '.mdu«e  •'.  Hr  irm  CoUrgc.  •wrn»  a^utf  d by  >h:d  gcnf?ctri;jA 
ivuTtiJciM  up  and  down  the  head  waters  of  HW-  *h%*  id!  w.wi-  grrM« dcc^ptb»«.  yd  the  poorm^i.  u«- 
Sxisuiieh&iihah,  tyi  ?c^rcb  of  mineral  IreaMircs.  der  the  mduchrc  of  the  basihik  cy*  oFlh^ 
dupiiig  nvie  arid  swindling  another 
e I o ped  w d h > nd  mor- 
fifUl  tile  daughter  of  a 
' cnoii  al;.  an 
ynUng  lady  of  New 
Harixinpy  v PenoAy  Ii?i5- 
nm  With  hi^  wife 
hr  sellled  fffown  dicar 
bis  4;it  bet's  bnui^i, 
ueajifcd  • fiiiilvey-xli^- 
ging,  ami,  under  the 
directum  of  his  gt^n! 
atjjpvh  opened  a far 
timreproiiiiiUivciirdas- 
tire  in  the.  lull  of  a 

ttuniorth  * ; < \ 

A!<meyv  Tepuratmii^ 
ant|  learning  were  ev-  , \ 

sentiid  ut  lh«  prtirotib  /.  ^ 

g*tian  oft  he  new  gos-  , ,s 

|i»d.  Smith  lacked  - v-y 

■ thru*?*  apd  he  ai  mice  ' ^ 

fought  for  diem 
«|>VO(«g  Vttt  Cfi>dll)ou» 
neighbors  Kin t*t  h- 
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piously  lent  his  time  and  money  to  the  holy  work, 
until  foreclosures  of  mortgages  upon  his  farm 
expelled  himself  and  family  from  his  homestead. 
Yet  piety  was  not  the  chief  motive.  The  farmer 
was  a miser,  and  Smith  excited  his  acquisitive- 
ness to  the  highest  degree,  by  promises  of  great 
worldly  treasure.  He  meekly  became  41  a scribe 
like  Baruch  for  Jeremiah, ” and  wrote  the  words 
as  the  prophet  delivered  them  from  behind  a 
screen.  The  scribe  was  not  allowed  to  see  the 
sacred  plates,  for  the  angel  had  said  that  no  man 
but  Joseph  Smith  could  look  upon  them  and 
live ! To  this  day  no  mortal  eyes  have  rested 
upon  them,  save  those  of  the  great  Seer. 

When  the  farmer’s  money  was  exhausted,  his 
mission  was  ended,  and  Smith  procured  another 
scribe,  and  money  from  other  sources.  His  dis- 
ciples now  numbered  a half  dozen.  The  sacred 
translations  were  printed  under  the  title  of  The 
Book  of  Mormon , and  its  divinity  was  attested  by 
the  six  disciples.  Among  these  were  Smith's 
father  and  two  brothers ; of  the  latter  Hyrum 
was  the  most  intelligent,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  held  a conspicuous  place  in  the  Mormon 
church. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  professed  to  contain  a 
history  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America, 
who  were  a branch  of  the  house  of  Israel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph ; the  present  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians  being  a remnant.  It  asserts 
that  the  principal  nation  of  them  having  fallen 
in  battle  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  one  of  their  prophets,  whose  name 
was  Mormon,  made  an  abridgment  of  their  his- 
tory, prophecies,  and  doctrine,  which  he  engraved 
on  plates  of  gold.  Being  afterward  slain,  the 
record  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Moroni, 
who,  being  hunted  by  his  enemies,  was  directed 
to  deposit  the  record  safely  in  the  earth,  with  a 
promise  from  God  that  it  should  be  preserved, 
and  brought  to  light  in  the  latter  days  by  means 
of  a Gentile  nation  who  should  possess  the  land. 
The  sacred  deposit  was  made  about  the  year 
420,  on  a hill  then  called  Cumorah,  where  the 
prophet  Smith  found  it  through  the  ministry  of 
angels,  and  translated  it  by  inspiration  Such 
is  the  belief  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet. 

It  was  evident  to  the  Gentiles  that  the  Book 
of  Mormon  was  the  production  of  a mind  far 
superior  in  spirituality  and  cultivation  to  those 
of  Smith  and  his  confreres,  but  was  disfigured 
by  ignorant  men  in  endeavoring  to  adapt  it  to 
the  purposes  of  the  pretended  revelation.  For 
some  time  its  origin  was  a puzzle  to  unbelievers, 
but  at  length  44  its  sin  found  it  out."  The  well 
attested  fact  was  revealed  that  almost  twenty 
years  before,  a highly  educated  clergyman  of 
Cherry  Valley,  New  York,  married,  and,  with 
his  wife,  settled  at  New  Salem,  Ohio.  His  health 
there  declined,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cease 
preaching.  At  that  time  the  literati  were  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion  of  the  theory  that  the 
North  Amencan  Indians  are  descendants  of  the 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  In  the  vicinity  of  New 
Salem  were  mounds  erected  by  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  continent  These  had  excited 


the  curiosity  of  the  invalid  clergyman,  and  to- 
gether with  the  discussion  then  going  on,  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  the  Aborigines 
and  their  early  history.  He  had  a lively  imag- 
ination, and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a 
sort  of  religious  novel,  having  that  theory  for  its 
basis.  He  devoted  the  leisure  of  three  years  to 
the  preparation  of  his  work,  which  he  entitled 
The  Manuscnpt  Found . It  was  written  in  the 
quaint  style  of  the  Scriptures,  to  give  it  the  an- 
tique character  claimed  for  it.  In  it  Mormon 
and  Moroni  figured  conspicuously.  It  was  claim- 
ed to  have  been  translated  from  a record  made 
by  one  of  the  lost  nation,  and  to  have  been  re- 
covered from  the  earth,  where  it  was  hidden  by 
Moroni , the  son  of  Mormon.  In  this  manuscript, 
completed  about  the  year  1813,  was  given  most 
of  the  pretended  history  found  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  The  writer  read  many  chapters  to  his 
wife  and  neighbors,  and  thus  he  beguiled  the  te- 
dious hours  of  ill-health  in  the  production  of  -a 
work  purely  imaginative. 

The  appearance  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  awak- 
ened the  memory  of  those  who  had  heard  chap- 
ters of  The  Manuscript  Found  read  by  the  au- 
thor. Among  those  was  his  wife,  then  a widow, 
and  her  testimony  went  forth  to  refute  the  im- 
posture. It  is  clear  and  explicit ; is  corroborated 
by  others,  and  is  believed  by  all  except  the  dupes 
of  the  prophet.  The  undoubted  possession  of 
this  manuscript  by  Smith  and  his  co-workers  is 
as  clearly  proven  as  the  strongest  circumstantial 
evidence  can  establish  a fact.  The  interpolations 
by  hands  guided  by  ignorant  minds  are  every 
where  visible  in  the  Book  of  Mormon , and  that 
44  Bible  of  the  Latter  Days,"  upon  which  the 
faith  of  almost  two  hundred  thousand  souls  is  at 
this  day  grounded,  is  unquestionably  the  joint 
production  of  a pious  heart  and  highly  imagina- 
tive mind,  innocent  of  all  wrong,  and  of  schem- 
ing men  who  became  possessed  of  the  fiction  long 
after  the  pure  spirit  of  its  author  had  gone  to  its 
rest  in 

“ The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.” 

With  great  boldness  and  indomitable  persever- 
ance, Smith  pressed  forward  in  his  scheme  for 
establishing  a new  church  upon  the  earth,  with 
himself  its  founder  and  head.  Promises  of  spir- 
itual and  temporal  benefit  were  commingled  in 
his  doctrines,  revealed  from  time  to  time,  and 
his  preaching  soon  began  to  show  fruit.  Men 
of  character  and  cultivation  became  his  disciples. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  they  were  organized 
at  Manchester,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  un- 
der the  title  of*4  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,"  and  in  June  following  their  first 
conference  was  held,  when  Smith  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a visible  church  of  about  thirty 
people  This  was  the  grain  of  mustard  seed 
now  become  a large  and  flourishing  shrub. 

Persecution  began  with  the  first  organization 
of  the  Mormon  church.  A dam  cast  across  a 
stream  of  water  by  Smith,  for  baptismal  purposes, 
was  destroyed  by  some  of  the  people  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  the  prophet  was  boldly  charged  with 
robbery,  swindling,  and  lying,  and  was  menaced 
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with  ptir&ffial  injury.  With  the  -cunning'  of  & aissippi,  and  tn ade  report*  of  f.lie  W^ny  -and 
•hrwd  tactician,  Smith  n»«eMy  acknowledged  fertility  of  the  cipoilrjty  gkywtg  th**&  pf 
his  i »a«i.  s»iKk  plead  fcw  repentance,  and  jailed  the  Hebrew  spies  from  anmijg  th*?  gttip^vw** 
d W witrjefia  hiV  present  purify  . Thi*  of  E^hol.  Smith  and  a few  Merida  pt&rte*?  for 

di*«rro**i  vjnlfcneeh  If  not  opposition  Yet  titc  the  land  of  promise  Ixv>mrt£  St.  IxniU,  they. 
future  ap^aretl  lowering;  and  from  that  time  penetrsdkd  thr  wiidenicfts  dn;  Jwt  toMdep^v]- 
the  eyes  of  the  were  iurnwf  toward  the  f*nt‘e,  in  Jimkaon  county,  hun- 

■ fttprr-  [gwt&'taiM  emfejf  the  M eat.  Oliver  fetw-  dred  mil**  distant.  They  were  ch^rtned  ^ith 
dre/*  a schoolmaster,  and  Sidney  Higdon,  and  the  chrjiht*  and  tht0^i&N  aiuj.  fi&tr  Iftdepehd- 
fetrly  13  Pcutt,  ready  Usfitcr*  and  fluent  sHfc&kers,  enee  Smith  tbofte  1 the  spot'  frir  building  Zion 
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they  fell  into!  disrepute  with  their  neighbors 
Feuds  arose  in  the  tmdy  of  the  church  because 
“common  men”  pretended  to  receive  revelations 
from  God.  Their  meetings  were  often  disturbed 
by  the  “ Gentiles  f ’ and  on  one  occasion,  in  mid- 
winter, the  Prophet  was  dragged  from  his  bed, 


at  a little  village  called  Hiram,  where  he  was  re- 
siding, and  after  being  severely  handled,  was 
tarred  and  feathered.  Rigdon  was  in  the  same 
village,  and  was  similarly  treated  by  the  mob 
Soon  after  this  outrage  Smith  left  Ohio  to  *4  ful- 
fill the  revelation*’  in  Missouri 


7 1RRTM,  a.vi>  or  jo*kpw  smith 


formidable  in  numbers  They  were  driven  f*> 
the  w tide  mess  across  the  river,  and  their 
S'jcraied  places  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  H G en- 
tiles  Smith  and  thu  heads  of  the  church  hmi 
re  tumid  io  Kirttand  Wh?<n  the  attack  upon 
the  Mormon 3 was  known,  the  Prophet  sent  a 
band  of  men  called  the  u Army  of  Zion,”  to  aid 
the  persecuted  brethren.  Alone,  these  valiant 
men  couJtf  not  cope  with  the  Missouri  militia 
and  armed  settlers  ; and  as  Heaven  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  assist  the  Saints,  the  expedition 
proved  fruitless.  Zion  was  left  to  the  invaders. 
This  persecution  was  unprovoked,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  exerted  all  his  influence  for 
the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  oHLe 


A special  revelation  informed  Smith  that  the 
spot  he  had  selected  for  the  t emple  of  Zion,  was 
the  very  pi  ■ <*  here  “ Adam's  waft  built, 

in  the  centre  of  the  OaKtrn  of  Eden.”  Tfeo 
corner  stone  of  the  Tern  pic  waft  laid,  Saints  were 
gathered,  the  forest  was  felled,  and  a city  was 
soon  seen  springing  up  in  the  midst  of  the  wil- 
derness All  property  was  consecrated  to  the 
Lord  ; a tithe  of  all  labor,  and  time,  and  earnings 
was  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  Temple ; 
public  store-houses  to  receive  the  offerings  and 
donations  were  built,  and  three  hundred  mis- 
sionaries, approved  by  the  Prophet,  were  sent 
out  in  all  directions  to  preach  the  new  gospel 
and  gather  the  Saints  to  Zion.  These  apostles 
were  successful,  and  company  after  company  of 
converts  crossed  the  broad  Father  of  Waters  and 
pressed  forward  toward  the  New  Jerusalem.  In 
less  than  two  years,  more  than  twelve  hundred 
Saints  were  collected  in  Jackson  County,  a 
motley  gathering  of  people  of  almost  every  hue, 
character,  and  creed.  There  were  ambitious 
men  among  them,  and  feuds,  hitter  and  uncom- 
promising soon  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church, 
and  jeoparded  its  existence.  These  were  speedily 
hushed  by  menaces  of  perils  from  without.  The 
people  of  Jackson  County  became  uneasy  because 
of  the  clanship  exhibited  by  the  Mormons,  and 
resolved  to  expel  them  before  they  became  too 
Vox.  VI —No  35— Qg 


Mormons. 

The  expelled  Mormons  seated  themselves  in 
Clay  County,  and  many  returned  to  Kirtland 
In  May,  1834,  Smith  and  a company  of  one  Hun- 
dred Saints  visited  the  distressed  brethren  in 
Missouri.  On  the  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness, Smith  adduced  a wonderful  proof  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Among 
some  ancient  mounds  was  found  a huge  skeleton 
with  an  arrow'  between  its  ribs.  It  was  immedi- 
ately revealed  to  the  Prophet  that  the  skeleton 
was  that  of  a Latnanite,  the  people  treated  of  in 
the  Book,  of  Mormon  ; that  his  name  was  Zelph* 
a warrior  known  from  CumoraK  to  the  Rocky 
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tlio  uumagers  were  prosecuted  for  swindling, 
and  Smith  had  a revelation  commanding  himself 
Kiirdon.  and  others  to  leave  Kmland 
of  .night,  and  go  to  the  brethren  in  Missouri 
ThOre  they  found  the  church  in  great  disorder 
The  numbers  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  quay* 
reis  with  the  “Gentile*”  around  them  often 
waxed  into  conflict*.  A spirit  of  insuUmJini- 
lion  appeared  in  the  church,  and  by  revelation. 
Smith  denounced  Cowdrey,  Higdon,  and  oths: 


Mountain*  as  one  of  fho  subjects  of  the  great 
Prophet  Omaiulogin:  that  the  arrow  was  a 
Lamanitish  one,  and  Uraf  the  chief  vva*  killed  iii 
the  last  great  battle  fought  between  the  Lanmn- 
iten  and  Nep lutes  The  people  marveled,  and 
the  faith  of  all  was  strengthened 

In  the  autumn  of  Smith  returned  to 

Kirtland,  md  with  others,  entered  torgdy  into 

property  Speculations  m VjftfliS.  and  36.  The 
crash  of  1837  came  ; the  Bank  at  Kirtland  failed. 
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told  of  the  Mormon** r and  their  utter  expulsion 
fruTn  the  Slate  wan  demanded  A lawless.,  bear t- 
iea*  mob,  wider  the  implied  »,mMiC'U  of  the  cki! 
authority,  assumed  the  t3*jC,$s.hJ  during  the  bleak 
tiny*  of  November,  1 63&t  the  M onna ns  kere 
driven  Ite  fare  them  like  chaff4'  <.m  the  bhi«L  ward 
thft  Mkmwsippi.  Young  and  old,  the  aw'k*  the 
mm,  delicate  Women*  arid  '•  pueMfrig#*.  Wore  fc'if; 
posed  to  hunger,  and  every  privation. 

In  *iid  plight,  weighed  down  with  inteuscst  suf- 
fering*, twelve  thousand  of  thf.ee  mianrabie  peiv 
pie  arrived  up<ta  the  weatorn  bank  of  the  Mrn&V 
mppb  pursued  by  the  f rated  Mistmmiia. 
The  people  of  Illinois,  on  the  opposite  ‘mifaj&i 
Cwnmiaerated  their  fate,  and  Opened  tetthiem  $S|& 
arm*  ot’swcvajr  Tbi*  shred  persecution  ,of  thod- 
Bands  of  inuoceW  people*  is  a la&img  suuii  upbtt 
the  ch^f^efff  •'  kbb  of  .Miami ti,  hut  the 

boasted  cnljgbtrjiid  uge  In  winch  WO  Ike  fp* 
Bfcacl  of  darujoiig  ardor  of  the 
created  it  i hundred  fold  ; and  in  this 
all  of  Jem*  v the  blood  of  the  martyr*  ’ b<va me 
‘ the  seed  of  the  chutcli  ’ 

Updn  a rich  delta  fumted  by  the  T>eajhoinO» 
and  Mississippi  River  *«  W Hancock tAvunfcv, 
tlfmois,  the  home  Jem  >fu!  sUaryirtg  fughkes 


pitched  their  twits;  and  ih*  spot 


pitched  their  twite;  and  Ah*  spot  was  solemnly 
oonfcer  ruled  as  ati  * ‘eve  Hasting  residence ' lor 
ihv  Sfonti*  A town  soon  arose,  arid  wa«  (tamed 
Nativ^o-ibe,  City  of  Beauty  ; and  upon  the 
brow  of  o lofty  bluff  a temple  site  was  chosen, 
and  consecrated.  A plan  of  the  Tc  triple  wui 
to  Smith,  and  a Gentile  architect 
employed  <o  construct  it.  .With  pomp  and  solemn 
ceremhriiala  its  corner-stone was  laid; oh  the  6th 
of  April*  1841  it  Was  built  of  beautiful  vhhe 
dinWekdtf,  and;  in  style,  tfiirV arid  decorations 
ioX&ndeA  to  exceed  in  magnificence  every  other 
faiio  upon  eaH)c/  'The  JBHints  t^fry  Where  iv- 
«pc*hded  tfobly  to  the  call  for  contribution*,  *ml 
.when.tjby.;  hiorrtitjtriis.  loft N*oepo  for  (hr  law!  *i 
the  Honj*y  Bev,  they  had  expended  almost  a 
mil  lion  of  dollars  upon  thi^  t*on  ph* 

A (uvy  Ui  now  dawned  upon  the  Mormon 
Church,  iind  \l&  Imad  wa*  afraid  ae/us  it*  pro- 
mniijrfg  ft* strength  and  cKtcn^oh 
W paid  conflict,  he  prepared  For  ftitdrfc  fcbutiu- 
gencks,  aiel  a rifljis  ^tlikn  ww 

organized  into  * npliUrry  rorp.?,  railed:  r;  TV 
Naayoo  Legion, M which  he  ateuawd  «•«*»- 


tsMrrn  ruvAemsa  To  .tub  inoujss 


THE  MORMONS, 


fif  -tfihioi*  fait  iiramlalized  Smith  en- 
fatpiWo&Su  allay  tue  atarm  of  imftgmdiGp  which 

he  «aw  , hy  j9«i  con^radirtionsi  ex  ccranno? 
ntctiiitm  of  indiscreet  revelatory  &mi  denitneria- 
lions  of  **mic  of  rtie  most  active  agitators  in 
Nauvooc  /The  denounced  and  excommunicated 
yeUUaled.  £hni0i  whs  charged  «ith  all  the 
rrirmk8  he  had  accused  others  pf ; and  a news- 
paper was  established  in  Nauvoo  to  expose  hit 
alleged  vicious  conduct.:  Bv  hw  order  the  oh* 
noxious  pres*  was  defrayed,  the  printing  ma- 
terial» vveru  scattered  to  the  wind*  and  the 


u f tk  prairie*  of  town' 

External  |W'ace  *eciii<sd  productive  of  internal 
troubles.  Sidney  Rigdon  and  others  began  to 
ttciccivft  suon*lvm*  revelation*.  and  among  uthur 
things  wa*  authority  for  one  man  to  have  aev- 
i&'ai  '*  spiritual  wjvc« V'  a doi  trine  which  baa  now 
bfecome  &eftfcal  a*  cornet T and  which  is  manir 


death  or  Joseph  »tn th. 
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editors  lives.  At  wai  placed  against  a wall  by  one  of  th«  gang. 

C«fiha£o  they  pforUmi  warranto  for  the  aircrst  anil  dispatched  by  bullet*  from  f out  muskets 
if. the  isf ‘h‘i#;\'t3Mri>iJX€sr  Hynim;  and  sixteen  The  rounder*??*  wat*.  tievbt  idcnUiM.  Thus 
others,  acemted  of  iwing  accessories  in,  ihe  de-  | died,  \rf  the  hand*  of  violence,  the  gw&at'  J 
stmetiou  of  the  pmitiiig'OlTice  The  constables  ami  founder  ©f  the  Church  of  Je*u*  Christ  of 
¥nnt  to  »mmt  t!u»b  weiff.  from  the  city.  Latter  Day ; Saint®/'  ai  fh*  early  age  vf  thirty 

The  people  of  the.  tesaivod  l\>  vinAic&t*  nine  year*  His  deAth  is  atfroauted  a tuarivr- 

theh  .fawr;  anil  the  militia  were  onfrfetl'  oui.  ’ dam  by  hl«  followed^  and  Ida  name  cmd  deeds 
The  Mormon*  fortified  ttiear  oily,  and  the  Kmr  • J»re  hcrW  in  greut  revoreitcsr  amohg  them, 
tfri  legion  slept  upon  their  arm?!.  The  rotch  The  death  of  tjhe  Prophet  aroused  the 

of  rlvil  war  was  lighied,  and  the  Governor  of  gpaiuce  of  fhe  Mormons,  and  they  burned  n«tth 

ihc  State  took  the  field  in  person.  To  avoid  a desire  to  go  forth  and  spread  desolation  among 
bloodshed  he  parleyed  with  the  Mormon  leader#,  the  GejiLdesr.  Happily  for  &lfT  mtfdefabfc  noun* 
and  persuaded  the  Smiths  to  surrender  them"  : ciia  prevailed,  and  their  thoughts  were  turned 
veivv*  to  lh#>  &iyit  authority , vmh  the  assurance  to  the  choice  of  a new  head.  Ragthm,  next  m 
■that  they-  sHotju!  ■ protection  and  justice;  other,  to  Smith,  claimed  the' honor but  the  Cob 

The  Prophet  .and  his  brother  Hvrum  were  ar-  ! lege’. of  the; Twelve  A poatles  crorifrrred  it  upon 
reeled  tii  tir>  Carthage  jail  A new  issue  'the,  pjhbddetit  of  their  cmintqL  Xlrigliaiu  Young 

was  nuW  vaijSftdr—thtf  were  charged  With  Thert.* wm-  other  afcptmits* utul  itb, Rig- 

high  treason,  The"  h^rt*:c«t  animosity  M^tcd  donv  zihml  up  dfcsai'JWtnm..  They  we.jv  all  *i- 
i>  el  ween  iho  people  of  If  vine  t>tk  Comity  and  the  r cmmouniirsUd,  ami  tritiw  that  lime  ike  influence 

Mbnnori*  Rumor  inagnthed  eVcry  thek  and  . of  Higdon  has  iitcfohly  waned 

fctenC  Wnct  the  idea  prevailed  that  al  the  coir-  j Briglmm  Young.  w ho  teyvt  at  the  he>ul  of  thw 
ru vance  oi  tho  Governor  the  Motukiu-  leader*  ’.  rr.rmifkc.hte •“  ihc^dciaocratie  Toujuiymiy . seem* 
would  he  allowed  ta.  escape.  This  idea  grvw  : wcJ!-htied  for  hteBt&tion.  Modest  and  nHiringin 
into  vigorous  action.  The  people  vowed  tlju»l,  hia  pnvile  deportment,  htt  ia  energetic  and  fer- 
“ If  law  could  not  reach  them,  powder  and  shot  kytit  in  hifc public  minisitTationfis  and  has  unUwinJ' 
should  i-  apd  an  the  evening  of  thy  ^?th  of  ! ciJ  uidiiboc^  over  his  people  Hi*  gctmi#  ww 
JuPe,  1844,  a mob.  vriih  blackened  faces,  Fpfl  j f«U  and  acknowledged  by  the  College  of  Twr he 
upon  and  diapereed  thfe  guard  at  Carthage  JaUr  [ be for#*  th?  d<?atii  of  Smith,  and  he  m^lredl  ttusif 
ami  ruslieii  the  prison  whore  the  two  Smiths  on  a omwus  lira  ge . AVith  grpal  zeal  he  apphfd 
Were  corifiricd.  Hynim  was  shot  (lend  in  the  !«iu#elf  to  ths  discharge: of  hus  responailde  dti- 
cell,  ami  the  Pfdphnt  was  inortally  wounded  bW  H*t  c«la)dished  order  and  quiet  al  N^oioo 
•wlaie  altomptlng  to  leap  from  a window  He  Around  the  City  bf  Beauty  the  wilderness  ^ 
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v()k+M  }^iu  tViiitvoA  iCi)*^X'.  iiuv Vs.’VJjV,',^^*  ftVfc!uicUiw.U''M’;;tjuy^i.  r>«(-.rt. 

fcuUutt*.  J fc/e 'V\i*(VfTHig* .'#.*ijt  «{*«*; UMi\  J-^rlV.'  /|%c ';.tV"M|*.- 

ojf  per^r'diii^ft  ^vwft  beapl  . • 'if W *ytoK4fi5  . tfe 

;r,->  4#ifk&n*  '^fcivg  ^0  ntyV  i i<*rc f tW  -■« tic-t , 

’Ifitoilt  *»#i  $kjpR- ; Tu)ib^- • -•■  gftM  tffkV|>  flip.  . 

Iv»udi4J/V  0‘T^  c.-vr/r-  -it  A -,M.i ‘'.n.n  f;.i  l/t>  y.y  • -M/  '->••'  " r • • - • ■ y i\>:  br  1 ? V 1 <- * .1  - ‘V.<- 1 imi,.,,*,! 

arid  i*,f>vsu4  '*?  <%<■  Vaifttfc  rA  ifa ■.%**& 

e*f-T£  ^»#ycf.  flif,  (h<  Urnt  : rfibi'  ;$/***£  «/r  0*i»i*K*?p^  1*1  » va^e^Vt) 
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Furnish  a body  of  men  to  serve  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  Although  smarting  under  the  lash  of 
persecution  and  a deep  sense  of  wrong*  they 
cheerfully  obeyed  ; and  within  three  days,  a corps 
of  five  hundred  men,  the  very  sinews  of  the  Mor- 
mon host,  were  organized,  and  departed  for  Cal- 
ifornia, to  fight  in  defense  of  a flag  under  which 
they  had  vainly  sought  protection.  It  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  loyalty  which  greatly  blunted  the  keen 
edge  of  detraction. 

There,  upon  the  broad  prairies,  they  turned  up 
the  virgin  soil  and  planted.  Leaving  a few  to 
cultivate  and  gather  for  wanderers  who  might 
come  after  them,  the  host  moved  on.  Never 
since  the  exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt  has  a 
pageant  so  full  of  interest,  so  consecrated  by 
loftiest  heroism,  been  witnessed  Order  marked 
every  step  of  their  progress.  The  voice  of  the 


Seer  was  to  them  the  voice  of  God,  and  implicit 
obedience  was  the  result  of  his  commands  Dis- 
cipline every  where  prevailed  Every  ten  wag- 
ons were  under  the  command  of  a captain,  who 
obeyed  a captain  of  fifty  ; and  the  latter,  in  turn, 
obeyed  a centurion,  or  captain  of  a hundred,  or 
else  a member  of  the  High  Council  of  the  Church 
They  formed  Tabernacle  Camps , or  temporary 
“ Stakes, *’  at  eligible  points,  where  they  stopped 
to  sow  and  reap,  to  spin  and  weave,  and  perform 
necessary  mechanical  work  Great  cheerfulness 
prevailed  among  them ; and  singing  and  danc- 
ing,  sports  and  pastimes  agreeably  alternated, 
with  the  duties  of  labor  and  devotion.  They 
made  short  marches,  and  encamped  in  military 
order  every  night.  No  obstacles  impeded  their 
progress.  They  forded  swift-running  stream*, 
and  bridged  the  deeper  floods.  Disease  could 


MORMONS  BUILDING  A BRIDGE 


not  chill  their  zeal,  nor  bridle  their  hopes.  Many 
were  swept  away  by  miasmatic  fevers,  and  were 
buried  by  the  way  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn; and  when  winter  fell  upon  them,  in  the 
midst  of  those  vast  plains,  inhabited  by  the  Pot- 
tawatiemies  and  their  neighbors,  their  sufferings 
were  great,  notwithstanding  they  enlisted  the 
liveliest  sympathies  of  the  aborigines.  They 
made  caves  in  the  Band-hills  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  fierce  winds  which  came  howl- 
ing from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Nebraska  ; 
and  when  spring  came,  they  marked  out  the 
site  of  a city  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Great  Prairie  inhabited  by  the 
Omahaw8.  More  than  seven  hundred  houses 
were  built , a Tabernacle  was  raised  ; mills  and 
workshops  were  constructed,  and  a newspaper 


(The  Frontier  Guardtan ) was  published  * The 
rich  alluvium  around  was  turned  up  hv  the  plow, 
seed  was  sown,  and  during  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  abundant  harvests  were  gathered 
Missionaries  were  sent  to  Oregon,  California, 
and  even  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Australia 
Others,  like  Caleb  and  Joshua,  were  #ent  to 
■vspy  out*'  the  wilderness  before  them,  and  find 
another  fitting  place,  for  an  “everlasting  habit.*- 
tipn ’*  The  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in- 
closed within  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  fer- 
tile, isolated,  and  healthful,  was  chosen  ; and 


* This  city  was  named  in  honor  of  a grntlemsa 

of  that  name  (a  brother  of  Ur.  E K.  Kane,  the  Polar  ex- 
plorer), who  was  Glen  ibclr  guest,  and  who  has  bukm 
given  a graphic  account  of  this  remarkable  exodus,  in  s 
lecture  before  the  Pennsylvania  Historic^  Society. 


CBltSfttSO  THE  PJt.AiK|£&. 


Uiilhtfrwanh  ew\y  in  the  season,  a jiioneer  com- 
ps** j of  HTpiedied  men  and  severity  wagons, 
drawn  try  hor«e>v  agcdm pari  ietf  by  their  vt im< 


interest.  Westward,  lofty  peakp,  bathed  r«  pur- 
ple air,  pierced  tin*  sky  ; os  tar  os  the  eye  could 
teach,  north  and  south,  stretched  the  fertile  Gal- 
ley of  Promise,  and  bore  and  there  die  vapor*  of 
hoy  springs,  gushing  front  rocky  covert*,  curled 
above  the  frills  like  smoke  from  die  hearth- tire# 
of  home 

‘The  pilgrim*  entered  the  vaUev  oh  the  £Ut 
of  July,  and  on  the  24th  the  President  and  High 
council  arrived.  Within  a week  potatoes  were 
planted,  Uie  site  of  a city  chosen  upon  a gentle 
.slope  on  the  bank  of  a stream  which  they  named 
;3arilari,  conhedifi^  ihernore  southern  tJj&b  Lake 
vvilh  the  ft  real  Safi  Luke v a foil  was 
quVl&  «hr  Motive  acMing  b&g&n,  and  y>ith  fiaiemn 
;«rPrbttt.oni^:ihe  land  tra«  consecraled  to  the  Lord 
Whet»  ihc  aernl  put  forth  irt  auttmm,  aft  iinmeutn? 
arm)  of  huge  black  hugs  camo  arid  destroyed 
thr  tender  blade**.  and  h dearth  «M*«u>cd  the 
pioneer*.  Soon  great  flocki?  of  beautiful  white 


and  : .lubanibers  of  tiur  High 

l^murci X,  procuedefJ  vritfr  nnd  io>J«hpi>emA 

of  >grieiihoi>?.,  Their  foot c Was  up  die  left  tiank 
of  ihe  Spnh  Fork  of  tho  Platte  River  In  Fort 
i'Aramui.  v/ here  they  crossed  the  stream;  mul 
fulfoW ing  if#  goi xrsb  at  the*  bane  of  the  rugged 
Slack  Wijlfc.  p*uy)rAhfed('’tW,  ^iuth'.l^jv  They 

mrere  ftirlv  3ruong  the  Rocky  Mountains 
Along  the  Sweet  Water,  through  deep  rocky 
cations,  oo roiw  the  Grech  Rj*cr  and  the  rUsfdug, 
Biyar  3r»d  Weber,  and  over  the  lofty  summit*  of 
the  Utah  fonge  they  K/ueJ  until  the  evnrnn^  of 
;he  20tb  of  July.  IS17,  edien  they  beheld,  from 
the  fop  of  i he  Wasatch  Mountains,  tho  plant! 
Salt  Lake  gltiliering  in  the  beam*  o,t  tin- 
-3UT*  To  thn*e  w eary  vfaivderers  thi#  ftunintxtih- 
top  was  a f*i*guh— -it  m a sceT.n  of  vvoudrop^ 


M§0WW^ 


iV  :*}  y'. 


rroT  srtunas  threw  *.ti.Bs  prom  great  salt  lake.  errt, 
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binffr,  strangers  it}  the  &W*  Uke  kifcd 

aing^ls  every  morning.  devoured  the  *'  Mark 
Philistine**.’*  and  at  ft  way  to  thesis 

mysterious  retrofit*  beyond ih# m&aht&Qw.  They 
saved  a portion  of  the  £rbp«  toll  fefti&o  (nunc. 
Tbc  Mormon*  boiled  the  hides  of  tdmg hiereti 
animals  tor  food,  and  dug  root#  for  ^w^ienaiice 
hv  the  side  of  the  savag*  Uhes  tummgthe  hills. 
Jhdiveriance  came  A large  petty  came  forward 


gtftith  Meld*  vmo  seeded ; ihs  miid.auttfttW  ftir 
.and-  warm  son  zoitHttd.  criip**  and 

thity  MffilttiMrid'ffilik  pftmty.  The  fdlfawmg 
ytiifi  1646)  the  i*f  ^fdf*r  p**«MNd  for- 

ward to  th ft  vaStey*  *rwi  S&iiii*  flo$k*d  thither 
from  vurtaUi*  pomte  Tile  $#W  3 er  Osaka* 
bid  out  within  an  aro*  id  foul  zqmrt  mifrft 
with  broad  inreeii  arid  spacious  side-walk^  The 
work  of  building  a eaty  wont  on  rapidly  A 
spacious  house  was  built  for  the  President  and 


j visions  wotc  consonant  with  the  Tetleraf  Cun- 
j stjrutimn  govoritmciT^Wi firr 
;f  resided!*  and  l rftveleriy  Was  pm  in  cvperftliou. 
th«  Mormon*  themselves  beihg  governed  -in- 
ti rely  by  (he  Hwlof  rhe  Church.  \ territorial 
government  Was  established  in  a mf rn  -f>v 

tnher  of  that  year  the  Pm*idtmt>  jxf  the  Uwocd 
Spates  appointed  IS'rigJi 


6.  io  organize  a civil  goverinnunt  A' 

*?  jSroft  and  independent  government,  by  the  name 
of  life  XliiU  u/  iJmr?/*  ■ *&&  ordained,  and  a. 
rotvifdJtdiiMi^  wan  adppted  designed  io  remain  m 
force  only  until  the  C'pug.rrss,  »?f  the  Unitisd' 
States  should  erect  the  s^t!<».rhe£ni'.ihto  *-Tfcmitoiy:  * 
finder  this  teto^rcry  [>r;o- 


Ths  M orinoh*  a re  now  ms  king  Btremioim  ef 
forts  to  beyga^e  t he  population  of  their  territory 
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to  ute  uuUiXwT  (ftOdKH)},  winch  j ( *n.at  Jlntain.  o|  whom  about 

;mtf  eYiUtletberoVn  a - «crv  ; Sticit  \ td  tlteif  brethren  irt  America  .A  fargvt^A>rtLoii 

v To  thi*  ffnd  tfiey  luvo  sent  mri&sari»nrfcrf i*wni  M Hearts,  and  otlwr*  go 

ubfoati  Uj  incite  tbc'Samls  to  thenCw&wi,  and  around  T*pe  Hpm  to  California,  ah4  thenetf  to 
a sum  erceeduiir  a quarter  of  a, million  of  similars  j Dexcrct.  according  40  Elder  Pr&ii,  thvrv 

U&ft  yrt>y* h<  ' ri>jr  **-•'$.*  v?c 

/£W  . TV  i?4  y-i*rv,  v|0'trrVr  A J*>** 

j*umtyf  Oisritv  i>x jti  \ W&o  fok  fcdg # *ir 1/tfWsHiAle-  V»f  pbrna  havo  hvi^Jf $f«hV 
* iM^ryf fj'v  ^?rdj(^lfi*>H  .'7%  *ifyV 

Oil'll  thvir : gre-ai*  ^mrt^r y '*i/h),fK>&  sotthid  friimid  yemwttwi 

citfodr*,  ;$4*  )Wf  Z>>  thi.  ,<|f- rtf. 

fto&iifi&s  wtAv&dfVt  m uppn  tW  Wf«'-jV*c  ’/n^t  %}kv  uf  HfUS*  ;cwM*t 

fry  <5*  18r*  <rdu<»liry,.  fbe-  *«»$  ^ifhV  »>£  ’ >*y  Oi^i  \V  lj4t  .ffflfr.  l/e  tfyt  rKiJU  Uf 


:V%9C 


VkTY 


the  o Kf.  at  salt  Mxx  ^ u*.^. 

rorfi  v margin*.  spread'  out  in  an  immense  basin,  whole  region  The  conmry  o.loiijj  xF»r  Jordan 
yiiTfiiunded  by  Tagged  uiouniains,  nut  of  which  from  Erah  Lake  to,  (lie  Gre-il  Sail  Liike  w very 
natters  flow.  H w midway  between  the  State*  beaunfttl  a/td  tjic  numerous  ju  ream? wlimlt . g;u»it 
an  the  Mississippi  and  dm  Pacific  Ocean*  per-  from  the  hili  aides,  are  cold,  iffcish,  and  4{mfc- 
Mfdlatetl  iroin  IvibiUhje  regibftaV  and  era*  ling,  * The  *alh>y?  dlfonl  per^rincil  |^UtTa^ 
bracing  i*  domain  “ eovenng  sixteen  degrees-  of  and  by  erjrjy  irrigation  Mjcv  ^re  n<adn  <0  yield 
lotigifude  In  tfie  Utah  latitudes  ^ On  the  eaa> .[  ahuodauf  eropa  Sixty  to  seventy  bu^iid'H'  at 
,%«•  the  .-sterile  spurs  of  the  Kwky  MounUinH.  ; wlicct  10  the  acre  i*  an  average  yield,  and  pota- 
iitrytdhtng  down  in  tiur  vaat  plains  ini  versed  byj  toes  ami  indumi  corn  grow  luxuriantly  It  i* 
tb.if  Tlrtiie  River:  on  the  west*  extending  nearly  } estimated  that  the  Great  Valley  is  capable  of 
a ;>  tbousand  railed  tiiWaTsl  the  Paciflc,  ate  arid  {giving  ituetaenanre,  fTom  each  square  mile,  to 
ifffii  d^ert^.;  broken;  by  'barren  • mountains  and!  four  thousand  persons,  and  tbal  the  Territory  of 
ttdflli  and  south  arivinUneuse  mountain  districts  j DtterH  will  mairtUiu,  with  csise*  n inillinn  of 
uviMidcejdiblc  to  hatdiation  by  man.  J inhabitants.  Wild  game  abo»nd«  in  the  ermunt- 

Arcording  t^s  KanevStansbunr;  Ounnison  and  ; ains,  anil  the  W 

who  itiive  yi*Ued  that  region,  the  Great  j fish  , the  climute  b delightful  at  all  *ea«on»  bf 
DhKih  »8  mott^  limit  four  thousand  fm  above  the]  the  year,  an<l  - J bmtiting  h a real  lutury*r 

oefwinj  t^twi^n  ilni.Kevaitti  and  Wa^ateb  ranges,  j J. — . A(, — — 

ilW  Great  Salt  Lake  i>;  tm  the  eastern  side  of  j * f.-u-nn-cmat  ti«o<m»un  *<i?$  i.f  thr  C-'O-nU  snt; 
m interior  l,a«m  fire  b.imlrcd  d«1o#  in.liameier ; 

Jtml  its  *m'**n*t*m  shore,  where  the  Mormons  > ,.v;tll  f;J,C;  wllh  the  M,«Ml I, ion  feggp#  $Wp$& 

have  sejttv  d is  the  'i»f  the  ^ suriae^-v-V^r  eie.»  '!»•. 
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Southward,  over  the  rim  of  the  basin,  is  a fine  sesaed  by  a people  of  such  indomitable  energy 
cotton-growing  region  into  which  the  Mormons  and  perseverance  as  the  Mormons,  we  see  the 
are  penetrating.  The  vast  hills  and  mountain-  vital  elements  of  a powerful  mountain  nation,  in 
slopes  present  the  finest  pasturage  in  the  world  the  heart  of  our  continent,  and  in  the  direct 
for  sheep,  alpacas  and  goats.  The  water  power  pathway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  States* 
of  the  whole  mountain  region  is  immense.  Iron  that  may  yet  play  a most  important  part,  for 
mines  every  where  abound  ; and  in  the  Green  j good  or  evil,  in  the  destinies  of  our  country  and 
Hirer  Basin  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal.  In  j of  the  world. 

these  great  natural  resources  and  defenses,  posr-  ! The  Mormons  hold  to  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 


MORMON  BAPTISM 


tisini  but  teach  that  it  is  not  only  efficacious  in  the 
salvation  of  the  recipient  but  that  a person  may 
be  baptised  for  the  unregenerated  dead — that  a 
man  may  become  a saviour  for  a friend  already  in 
the  spirit- world.  They  profess  to  adhere  to  the 
primitive  forms  of  church  government  and  have 
the  several  orders  of  officers.  The  efficacy  of 
Vonjdrmalion , or  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  im- 
partation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  taught,  but  this, 
like  other  rites,  is  variously  interpreted  by  differ- 
ent teachers  fn  all  their  ministrations  the 
Mormon  teachers  are  liberal  latitud’inarians. 
Like  the  Epicureans  they  teach  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life.  Their  church 
worship  is  opened  and  closed  by  the  performance 
of  lively  airs  by  a band  of  music;  the  revered 
elders  join  iu  the  dances,  feasting*;  and  sports  of 
the  people,  and  the  whole  College  of  Apostles 
arc  what  pleasure-loving  folk  would  call  “jolly 
fellows.”  The.  bosorn  of  the  church  of  Latter 


Day  Saints  offers  the  joys  of  a Mussulman's 
Paradise  to  its  children. ♦ 

Polygamy  has  doubtless  been  practiced  by  the 
chief  men  of  the  ChuTch,  ever  since  the  revela- 
tion on  that  subject  to  Sidney  Rigdon,  at  Nauvoo 
It  was  given  the  soft  appellation  of  “Spiritual 
wife  doctrine,”  and  they  sought  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  its  practice  betook  of  the  purity 
of  Platonic  love.  But  the  world  would  not  be- 
lieve it,  although  the  inspired  Prophet  himself 
declared  it.  They  still  asserted  ihc  purity  of  the 
relation,  even  after  they  bad  founded  their  isolated 
city  in  the  wilderness ; but  intelligent  Gentiles 
when  visiting  them,  discovered  the  materiality 
of  ihe  doctrine.  “ I was  not  aware  before” 
a recent,  writer,  “ that  polygamy  was  sanctioned 
by  their  creed,  beyond  a species  of  ethereal 
Platonism  which  accorded  to  its  especial  Saints 
chosen  partners,  called  spiritual  wives ; but  I 
now  found  that  these,  contrary  to  one's  ordinary 

ties  of  i lie  Presidency  in  Deseret  are  acknowledged  an 
authoritative  commentaries.  The  most  reliable  '‘Gesn- 
tile’*  accounts  of  the.  Mormons  may  he  found  in  Kane’s 
Discourse  already  alluded  to.  Bonnet's  History  of  the 
Saints ; the  .Narrative  of  Catharmo  Lewis  , The  Mor- 
mon*, London,  1851  ; Stansbury’s  Expedition  to  the  Great 
Sail  Lake,  and  Gunnison' ‘a  Mormons  or  Latter  Day  Salon. 


- The  reader,  It  desirous  of  beroroiug  acquainted  with 
thr  details  of  Mormon  theology,  faith  and  practice,  will 
iiuil  them  in  the  following  book* : The  Book  of  Mormon— 
The  Go8|»et  Reflector— The  Time*  and  Seasons- Doc- 
trines uod  Covenants— Voice  of  Warning,  and  Thu  Mil* 
b'lmial  Star  Three  are  canomcal,  and  the  wnMnc#  of 
Joseph  Smith  and  the  two  Pratts,  and  the  General  Epia- 
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notions  of  Spiritualism,  gave  birth  to  cherubs, 
an*i  unfledged  angels.”  No  longer  able  to  con- 
ceal the  monstrous  fact  from  the  world,  they 
n»>w  openly  avow  and  defend  the  practice  of 
polygamy  They  even  give  it  the  sanction  of  a 
religious  duty  as  a means  of  greater  happiness 
in  the  future  world.  They  teach  that  no  woman 
can  attain  to  celestial  glory  without  a husband  to 
introduce  her  into  paradise;  nor  can  a man  arrive 
at  full  perfection  without  at  least  me  mfc ; and 
the  greater  the  number  he  is  able  to  take  \ nth  him 
the  higher  will  be  fus  seat  in  the  celestial  city!  In 
a recent  number  of  The  Seer t Pratt,  the  great 
expounder  of  their  doctrines,  boldly  advocates 
this  practice,  at  the  same  time  explaining  the  vari- 
ous guards  which  they  profess  are  thrown  around 
the  *’  peculiar  institution”  to  prevent  immoral 
results.  Polygamy  is  now  openly  practiced  in 
tire  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church  have  each  as  many  wives  a*  they  are 
able  to  support.  It  is  said  that  President  Young, 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  has  at  least  thirty  wives  in 
his  household  ! Y*ct  we  must  not  unfairly  with- 
hold the  acknowledgment  that,  as  a people,  they 
practice  many  social  virtues.  They  are  tem- 
perate, industrious,  frugal,  and  honest.  They 
are  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers ; and  many 
a half-starved  and  weary  emigrant  on  his  way 
to  California,  has  had  reason  to  bless  the  Mor- 
mons for  their  charity.  The  surface  of  society 
there  exhibits  the  aspect  of  the  highest  degree 
of  public  and  private  virtue  and  sound  morality 
But  the  poison  is  at  work  secretly  ; and  not 
many  years  will  elapse  before  its  effects  will  be 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  body  politic. 

To  the  mind  of  the  Christian,  the  religious 


character  of  the  Mormons  offers  a dark  picture 
To  the  American  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  Christian  philosopher,  the  political  and  social 
aspect  of  the  sect  awakens  fearful  apprehensions 
concerning  the  future.  The  Mormons  are.  os- 
tensibly, loyal  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
profess  great  purity  in  their  social  relations. 
Will  their  loyalty  survive  the  day  of  sufficient 
power  to  avenge  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered, 
provoked  or  not,  at  the  hands  of  American  citi- 
zens ? Is  their  allegiance  to  the  Head  of  their 
Church  as  Supreme  Pontiff — ” prophet,  priest, 
and  king,”  spiritual  and  temporal — insignificant 
and  without  meaning?  Will  polygamy,  now 
openly  avowed  and  practiced,  be  productive  of 
no  social  evils,  which  may  menace  the  stability 
of  public  virtue  and  the  best  interests  of  society  ! 
These  are  questions  of  vast  importance,  and 
command  our  most  serious  attention  The  fire 
of  persecution  is  quenched,  wc  hope,  forever. 
The  puissance  of  public  opinion,  formed  on  the 
basis  of  public  virtue  and  supported  by  public 
law,  must  enter  the  lists  as  champion  of  social 
purity  arid  uncorrupt  republicanism.  The  sooner 
the  trumpet  of  the  herald  is  heard,  the  better 
The  sect  is  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  power, 
and  influence  They  really  assume  political,  so- 
cial, and  religious  independence  of  all  the  world. 
They  will  not  tolerate  public  officers  among 
them,  who  are  not  of  their  faith.  They  enact 
laws,  regulate  commerce,  coin  money,  and  do 
.all  other  things  which  an  independent  slate 
claims  a right  to  do.  Asserting  their  saintship 
par  excellence , and  consequently  the  whole  earth 
as  their  patrimony,  they  look  for  universal  do- 
minion, temporal  and  spiritual.  *The  Great  Sait 
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Lake  City— the  New  to  be  the 

central  capita]  where  the  glory  of  the  earth  is  W 
he  displayed  The  walls  of  a magnificent  tem- 
ple are  rapidly  rising,  and  soon  the  most  gor- 


mm 


Ne’fc'ttbfir  GOLb  cribv. 

goovis  flag  that  ever  floats}  upon  !h«  breev1  is 
to  he  unfurled  upon  4 ‘ Ensign  Mount,**  a lofty 
pinnacle  dyerlooking  tW  rijty,\ \jm symbol  at 
universal  •liominmn.  It  it  to  hr  » oust meted  of 
the  banners  of  all  nations  ond  peopI^.  ^Hd  t«>  to? 
a signal  of  the  speedy  verifies*  rim  of  tlpr 
*>f  the  Lofd v »*  sail h Ts&iah r Vi  AH  yc  inhab- 
tants  of  the  world  add ^ dd?eltdihs  iif>oh  earilfi  aee  ! 
ye,  vrhen  he  liftethug  o|&n  itte 

mountain*.  And  he  wUl  Iift'  up  an  iiiiigu  to  the 
natimifc  from  far.  and  will  hi*«  unto,  them  from 
the  end  Vif  fhi  earth  And  it  shall  dome  to  pa&* 
in  the  last  llayfc,  that  tho  mpunitim  ofthe  Lord**  j 
house  shall : ^established  in  ike.,  top*-, of  the 
mountains,  ami  shall  he  exalted  -'riwvr  the hUls, 
and  ill  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.’* 

AVh  UPb.'t tpt  pfOphdfs of  erij^hkif  dtfem  ‘if  wie? 
to  keep  the  smvtfrtqls  ppm  out  tauter*  awake  i»y 
Trepuenuv  itopuriiig, Watchtturiv  what  of  Uo- 
nig'iu 

U’V  * ‘ >:.  vy 


A i]  b*-?TT-. 

Wtefc#  or  .ntfst*. 

TT1*.0N  i&fc  took*  of  the  Niexnern  which  iscpa- 
v rate*  the  Ti‘jrt  of  Etirapi»  from  the  bouudlea* 
wasUtfofthc*  Russian  empire.  Ntfpofonu  arrest- 
ed ita  inatdlt  of  hiK  ttinmphdttf  erbiums.  But 
twenty  mymfh*  had  now  elapsed  rinet)  h#  left  the 
camp  of  Boulogne,  Id  th/tt  time  he  hod  traversed 
the  Continent,  and  conquered  all  the  armies  qf 
Combined  Europe,  The  storms  of  mntet  had 
passed  away  The  beauty  of  summer  was  bloom- 
ing around  him  His  sold ver^  flush eti  with  vic- 
tory* ind  adoring  their  chieftain.,  were  ready  to 
Follow  wherever  he  should  lead.  But  his  enemies 
were  iiicapahk*  of  a ny  further  resistance.  A lex- 


he  accepted  the  proffered  advances  Marshal 
Kslkmith  sppris.mi  in- behalf  of  the  Prussians, 
to  implore  ih$  clcm^nry  of the  conqueror.  Na- 
poleon received  him  with  great  eoarie^y,  and 
said,  Ytiu  utojm,  uf  the  Phi*eiaij  officer? ^Aisve 
treated  the  Fjtrimd*  prisoners  humanely.  On  ibis 
account,  arid  as  a mark  of  my  csieevn  and  grati- 
tude, 1 consent  te  a suspension  of  arxna,  without 
requiring  the  delivery  of  the  jpm&iiung  F'ntftriajft 
fortresses;1'  , : - 

The.  NieUien  alone  now  separated  the  %l%er- 

ent  4%iae*.  But  N jpolepn , with  cl&rricterkrie 

caution.,  danccpttated  his  fQrtGfry  reared  ftti  io- 
trenHhed  camp,  collected  iniioemu  sto.ru^.  *i>J 
posted  thy  divisions  of  his  anr»y  just  $«  il  ihe  War 
.[ • lioorc The  two  vanquished 
sovereigns  were  n>w  in  great  hasty  (o  open  ne- 
gatia The  fi rat  fbteiview  was  mM 
■far  the  3§ih  ■j&f  Jitm: 

1 1 i*  not  oft  guTf  tit  Tte:';lm.athg avaticaj  a nd  the 
pogtlp ^ul^itliKtrUc^lStilitn^  ift  mind.  fn*ey 

did  W»  in  tbn  xoo&  extraordinary  degree  , in  the 
mind  of  fS  apoleorl  Ao  onr  eve?  had  ?.  uiore  nrb 
appreciation  thnn  he  of  lu?aoty /ijiitj  rif  suldwrnfy 
lie  felt,  the  tert press  of  moral  gnvmkur.  im>H  he 
well  knew  bow  to  place  that  impress  uper*  other 
l) carte  The  two  rriust  powerful  sbVctrcrrgn^  in 
the  wnrld ..were*' to  meet,  in  friendiy  vonvcr&?  to 
:decidfe''w)i«[tW  war  should  still  ilft^olaU-  Euricqje. 
For  a year  their  mighty  annifes  had  been  engraged 
in  rind  rif  the  most  siaiiguinjiry  co&ftici-e  iinb  has 
evuT^vtitriri^sed  Tlu  sJ?  hosts  , con  sirring  in  the 
^ggregMe  of  mote  thnrj  two  hundred  tlK^isyvi 
'W.eirp  now  feeing  each  other*  srpirraictl  Imt 
by.  i%  n*rn»w  stream . The  eys#  of  ail  f^irope 
w'ririe  riveted  Upon  the  a>Unoitfhhrg  *rf*rit*  N’apiv 
iWm  folly  rcattol  the  grandeur  of  the  -itfc&woti 
Mdth  his  accustomed  tact,  \<e  sc!iiM  npriw  it,  to 
produce  iuj  impreition  never  ip  :hc.  fargpUeri  < 

He  ordered  a large  and  miagmficeut.  7afi  t\>  he 
moored  m the  middle  of  the  Nieineti,  equi-dwiat»t 
from  both  banlia^fjth^j^w't.  Thu  vaft  Wasi  car- 
peted, and  oniainenind  with  ifiri . ridbeat  Aiifihtv^ 
tion*.  Upon  one  pnrt  % gorgeous  pavitimv  vr^ 
erected.  No  oxpeneo  was  spared  10  th« 
con^frueiion  with  .tlm  '.tttai-t  imposing  marm<L 
fence.  The  tvro  arinies  wrirri  drawn  »p  U|am  ***rh 
si  jure,  TlmunamU  of  jteaphi  from  tbf?  imghWfr 
ing  country  bad  thintigtHS  to  the  *pal, 
the  cxtruoftlinafy  spec taute  God  seternedrtcv  «ad<* 
u pop  this,  ijmw  M n^'onciaamui . The  sun  t#& 


ander  and  F^lcricTVjiruamj  m ?lic  eittrOTue  of  | brilliantly  uihY  thq  etioudlw  sky,  urn)  ibe  feabny 

dicjecrinrxv ^ Wf/w^ jb^talb  of  the  { — .-.r  •■'*--'•  **■■**■-  - «r 

river, -'Wiilt  ubouf  ^ri;UOdtnrint  thri  broken  hands.of 
their  am^i^  Tltc«r  tfonpiri  hAvihg  lost  most  of 
their  artillery  and  tomuiion#  nf  w^t.  wene  utterly 
dioptrited.  On  the  other  bank,  the  y^gles  of  Na* 
pn)c<m  fiitttf f cid  ^ifnittily  ffritf  IWffl&ntita ra. 

t Jpeir  thri  fcjft  hmrik  uf  ths  Nicmen  ia  ihu 

Uttlcf  town  of  frilsiU  It  ririiitriin*  about  feu  rinou- 
^aitd  rnhatityntri.^.'  N }n«t  arrived  m 

this  pUric  Wbrib  k letter  wa*  placed  in  his  hands 
from  Alerknderis  pr<qxtsiug  ah  arnuetice  Napo- 
leon had  now  byen  from  the  capital  of 

his  empire ^ ji^ariy  k 

toils  said  hardships  W ith  the  Utmost  cordiality 


aimosphfijre  of  one  c,f  the  uuist  Io^rlv  of  Jc»e 
mornings  in vig^mjvd  all  hearts. 

At  omr  oV.lock  ptdvferiy  the  t hn  hderac  of  sriiL 
lory  towf  mhiitiri ly  front  :eitberi  show*,  et  *&rh 
Empeter*  ar:;c*>in pamed  l>y  a few  of  hm  principal 
officer#,  stepped  intq  ri  boat  on  hts  on  n ride  nt 
the  river.  The  Minneroijjr  and  gorgeously  s^ 
pitrrilrid  «Uif^ Tehpyri mpnarchu  fotbvroti 
in  a Itoat  ho rm.*dri\teh  ftfter  ^b cir  tuvercioi^  Tlie 
main  raft  Vyfc*  intended  solely  for  Knpolr*n\  aivd 
Alwra rnO#s.  plso  o f 

snchoreJ'  at  a tHort 
distance,  fat  retinue 

leached  the  raft  fir^f,  afid  immediately  crossed  it 
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to  receive  Alexander.  The  two  Emperor*  cor- 
dially embraced  each  other.  Every  man,  in  both 
armies,  was  gating  upon  them.  Instantly  a shout 
arose,  from  two  hundred  thousand  voices,  which 
filled  the  air  like  a peal  of  sublime*!  thunder. 
Even  the  roar  of  nearly  a thousand  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery was  drowned  in  that  exultant  acclaim. 

The  two  Emperors  entered  the  pavilion  to- 
gether The  first  words  which  Alexander  uttered 
were  : 

“ I hate  the  English  as  much  as  you  do  I 
am  ready  to  second  you  in  all  your  enterprises 
against  them  " 

M In  that  eaac,”  Napoleon  replied,  M every 
thing  will  be  easily  arranged,  and  peace  is  already 
made.” 

The  interview  lasted  two  hours.  Napoleon, 
with  his  brilliant  genius,  possessed  powers  of 
fascination  which  few  could  resist.  Alexander 
was  perfectly  entranced  “Never.”  said  he  af- 
terward, did  1 love  any  one  as  I loved  that  man.” 
“You  and  I,”  said  Napoleon,  41  shall  understand 
each  other  better,  if  we  treat  directly,  than  by 
employing  our  ministers.  We  shall  advance 
business  more  in  an  hour  than  our  negotiators 
in  aeveral  day*.  Between  you  and  me  there 
must  be  no  third  person  n Alexander  was  but 
thirty  year*  of  age.  He  was  extremely  ambi- 
tious. To  be  thus  addressed  by  one  whose  re- 
nown filled  the  whole  world,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  gratifying  to  the  vanquished  monarch 
Napoleon  proposed  that  they  should  both  estab- 


lish themselves  in  the  little  town  of  Tilsit,  which 
should  ho  neutralixed  to  receive  Alexander 
There  they  could,  at  any  hour,  in  person,  en- 
gage in  business.  The  proposal  was  eagerly 
accepted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  very  next  day 
Alexander,  with  his  guard,  should  occupy  one 
half  of  Tilsit,  and  Napoleon  the  other.  Napoleon 
immediately  ordered  the  most  sumptuous  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Russian  Emperor.  Furniture  of  the  richest  con- 
struction was  sent  to  his  apartments,  and  he  was 
provided  with  every*  luxury 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  Emperors 
met  again  upon  the  raft  The  unfortunate  King 
of  Prussia  accompanied  Alexander  Frederic 
William  was  a dull,  uninteresting,  awkward 
man,  with  no  grace*  of  person  or  of  mind;  He 
had  unjustly  provoked  the  war.  His  kingdom 
was  in  the  hand*  of  the  conqueror  He  could 
receive  nothing  but  what  Napoleon  in  compas- 
sion might  condescend  to  restore.  Alexander 
could  treat  on  terms  of  equality.  His  kingdom 
w as  not  yet  invaded.  All  its  resources  were  still 
under  his  control.  The  interview  was  short, 
lasting  but  half  an  hour.  Jt  waa  extremely  em- 
barrassing upon  the  part  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
He  tried  to  frame  some  apologies  for  drawing  the 
sword  against  France.  Napoleon  wa*  too  gen- 
erous to  wound  his  humbled  foe  by  reproach** 
He  merely  said  that  it  was  a groat  calamity  that 
the  court  of  Berlin  should  have  allowed  itself,  by 
the  intrigue*  of  England,  to  embroil  the  Con- 
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tinent  in  war.  It  was  decided  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  should  also  come  to  Tilsit,  to  reside  with 
his  ally  Alexander.  Both  parties  then  returned 
to  their  respective  sides  of  the  river. 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  Alexander  again  crossed  the  Niemen,  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  Tilsit.  Napoleon  went  to  the 
water’s  edge  to  receive  him.  They  met  like 
fiends  of  long  standing.  Napoleon  was  espe- 
cially courteous  and  cordial.  Alexander  was 
grectfed  with  all  the  honor  which  the  French  army 
could  confer.  He  was  conducted  to  his  quarters 
amidst  the  discharges  of  artillery  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  a countless  host.  Alexander  dined  with 
Napoleon.  The  highest  honors  and  the  most 
delicate  attentions  were  lavished  upon  him.  It 
was  immediately  settled  that  the  Russian  Em- 
peror should  take  all  his  meals  with  Napoleon. 
Alexander  was  a gentleman  of  highly  polished 
address,  exhibiting  all  that  grace  of  manner  and 
elegance  of  address,  which  give  such  a peculiar 
charm  to  the  salons  of  Paris.  He  was  entirely 
dazzled  by  the  grandeur  and  the  fascinations  of 
Napoleon,  and  was  willingly  led  captive  by  one 
who  could  conquer  hearts  even  more  easily  than 
he  could  vanquish  armies. 

The  two  Emperors  took  long  rides  every  day, 
side  by  side,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  con- 
versing with  the  utmost  frankness.  Their  in- 
timacy became  so  extraordinary,  that  not  only 
did  they  dine  daily  together,  but  nearly  every 
hour  they  were  with  each  other,  arranging  the 
complicated  conditions  of  the  treaty  into  which 
they  were  about  to  enter.  The  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  two  armies,  witnessing  the  perfect 
cordiality  between  the  Emperors,  vied  also  with 
each  other  in  testimonials  of  esteem  and  friend- 
ship. F6tes  and  entertainments  succeeded  in 
rapid  order ; and  the  two  encampments  were 
united  in  the  kindliest  ties  of  brotherhood.  The 
Emperors,  as  they  rode  in  company  along  the 
ranks  of  both  armies,  were  received  with  the 
liveliest  acclamations.  Shouts  of  44  Vive  Alex- 
ander!’* “ Vive  Napoleon  !”  were  harmoniously 
blended.  44  My  soldiers,^’  said  Napoleon  to  the 
Czar,  44  are  as  brave  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  But 
they  are  too'  much  addicted  to  reasoning  on  their 
position.  If  they  had  the  impassible  firmness  and 
docility  of  the  Russians,  the  world  would  be  too 
small  for  their  exploits.” 

One  morning  Napoleon  and  Alexander  were 
walking  out  together,  when  they  passed  a French 
sentinel,  who  respectfully  presented  arms.  The 
grenadier  had  a hideous  scar  upon  his  face,  caus- 
ed by  a long  and  deep  sabre  gash,  extending  from 
his  forehead  to  his  chin.  Napoleon  looked  at  the 
man  kindly  for  a moment,  and  then 'said  to  Alex- 
ander: 

44  Sire,  my  brother,  what  think  you  of  soldiers 
who  can  survive  such  wounds  as  that!” 

Alexander  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  wound,  and 
replied : 44  And  you,  Sire,  my  brother,  what  think 
you  of  soldiers  who  can  give  such  wounds!” 

’ The  grenadier  murmured,  in  a grave  voice, 
without  changing  a feature  of  his  cast-iron  face  : 
44  They  are  all  dead — they  are.’* 


| For  a moment  Alexander  was  embarrassed ; 
and  then  turning  to  Napoleon,  very  courteously 
replied,  44  Here,  my  brother,  as  elsewhere,  the 
victory  remains  with  you.” 

44  Here,  as  elsewhere,”  Napoleon  most  aptly 
rejoined,  44  it  is  to  my  soldiers  that  I am  indebted 
for  victory.” 

The  Emperors  often  spent  hours  together  with 
the  map  of  the  world  spread  out  before  them. 
Alexander  became  perfectly  entranced  with  the 
new  and  brilliant  thoughts  which  Napoleon  sug- 
gested to  his  mind.  It  was  Napoleon’s  great  ob- 
ject to  withdraw  Alexander  from  the  alliance  with 
England,  and  to  secure  his  cordial  co-operation 
with  France. 

44  What,”  said  he,  one  day,  44  are  the  objects  at 
which  England  aims  ! She  wishes  to  rule  the 
seas,  which  are  the  property  of  all  nations  ; to 
oppress  neutral  flags,  to  monopolize  commerce, 
to  compel  other  nations  to  pay  for  colonial  pro- 
duce whatever  price  she  demands,  to  plant  her 
foot  upon  the  Continent,  wherever  she  can — in 
Portugal,  in  Denmark,  in  Sweden  ; to  take  pos- 
session of  the  dominant  points  of  the  globe,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  Baltic,  that  she  may  impose  her 
laws  upon  the  whole  trading  world.  She  is  now 
endeavoring  to  conquer  Egypt.  And  recently, 
if  she  had  obtained  possession  of  the  Dardanelles, 
what  would  she  have  done  with  them  ! 

44 1 am  accused  of  being  fond  of  war.  It  is  not 
so.  I am  ready  instantly  to  prove  it.  Be  you 
my  mediator  with  the  cabinet  of  London.  That 
character  befits  your  position  as  the  former  ally 
of  England,  and  the  future  ally  of  France.  I am 
willing  to  give  up  Malta.  Great  Britain  may  keep 
that  island,  in  compensation  for  what  I have  ac- 
quired since  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
But  let  her,  in  her  turn,  give  up  the  colonies 
which  she  has  wrested  from  my  allies,  Spain  and 
Holland.  I will  then  restore  Hanover  to  her. 
Are  not  these  conditions  just — perfectly  equita- 
ble ! Can  I accept  others ! Can  I desert  my 
allies ! And  when  I am  willing  to  sacrifice  my 
conquests  on  the  Continent,  to  recover  for  my 
allies  their  lost  possessions,  is  it  possible  to  dis- 
pute my  probity  and  my  moderation  ! 

44  If  England  refuses  these  terms,  she  ought  to 
be  forced  to  submit.  It  is  not  right  that  she  should 
keep  the  world  continually  harassed  by  war.  We 
have  the  means  of  compelling  her  to  peace.  If 
England  refuses  these  just  terms,  proclaim  your- 
self the  ally  of  France.  Declare  that  you  will 
join  your  forces  with  hers  to  secure  a maritime 
peace.  Let  England  know  that  besides  war  with 
France,  she  will  have  war  with  the  whole  Con- 
tinent, with  Russia,  with  Prussia,  with  Den- 
mark, with  Sweden,  and  with  Portugal,  all  which 
powers  must  obey  when  we  signify  our  will  to 
them.  Austria  must  speak  out  in  the  same 
spirit,  when  she  finds  that  she  must  have  war 
with  England  or  with  us.  England,  then  expos- 
ed to  an  universal  war — if  she  will  not  conclude 
an  equitable  peace — England  will  lay  down  her 
arms. 

44  You  are  to  act  as  a mediator  with  England 
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far  if\t,  I will  net  the  part  with  the  Port?  or.  deemim?  himself  ai\  intruder  on  thfir  jltf? 
for  yim  If  the  Porte  reft***  io  \rm i oo  ihjuu/  d-liie.,  generally  felL  behind  Alexander 

able  t will  unite  with  you  against  the  ; tfinuetimes;  fau^aed  with  hos  comparhwt^  whtwe 

Turl*  Then  we  wilt  ma,kc  a suitable  partition  cfmgriii  was  so  evident,  that  it  damped  onr  sat- 
of  the  OUnoaan  etiipinj/”  j jsfaciioti.  We  Irrok*  up,  in  eomequetice,  pUr 

AliewtAndet  was  thrown  by  three  magnificent  dinner  parties  at  fin  early  hour*  under  pretend 
conceptions  into  almost  a delinmn  of  enthnsb  of  Iwfiint'ah  at  home.  Alexander  and  i T^mjfincd 
usm.  H*  yielded  IninEelf,  Without  resistance,  Io  behind  to  lake  tea  together,  arid  generally  pro 
th*f*  s/d  mil  ions  *»f  the  master-mimL  which  ha/1  longed  the  conversation  tfU  part  midnight"* 
hov*  obtained  ail  etixm*  ascendency  over  He  In  these  long  interviews  the  fat©  of  T urkey 
was  u*vvt  weary  af  t* xp, resting  his  unboUmlud  «<h  was  u continual  topic  ^conversation . The  Alt  os- 
mi  ration  of  Napoleon  To  those  who  approached  lorn  Empire  . rapidly  crmtibling  to  decay, 
vhitu  Ins  incessantly  exclaimed.  V What  a great  J Alexander  Wafc  eT04>edingiY  ciesiTou/?  lo  drive  the, 
man  * wlwt  a genius ? 'What  extoris/vo  views.' ? Turks  out  of  Europe,  aml  take  po*.*e*Vion  of 
Wind  a captain1  what  a statrsui.in  r Had  I Const atilinople.  Napoleon  waar  irt^conedahW 
known  him  sooner,  front  ins  ; opposite  this  plan  ItC  frit  vf%% 

might  have  *aved  me  l Wfet  grant  thiij^  1*0  \ fatty#**}}* 

Jurght  have  accomplished  together  V*  j much  powor.  dtould 

The  unfortunate.  King  «f  Prussia  wtit  truly  an  : take  the  p toWnee*  mrf  tb©  thumb?-.  but  cohhj  fctit 
-ol>j tef  n f rooj mi s e r ati *m.  With  neither  aft  cm.-  Un?  persuaded  io  *UmV  Alexander  %o  \txx*  I ha 
pir*  iwt  an  army,  he  bm‘  a «*uppirarn  idf  such  yhftgi*  /if  the  0^ikau^nuh«t<r4S>  and  aitfiiit  to,  i*/m 
alms  x.*  the  generosity  Napoleon.  might,  confer  | proud  a W m 

upon  hi#f. \ rV3E^)w a*  ^frie|y  an d d^^ehedr  amd  was.  j One  (Jay,  having  returned  from  a nde,  the  two 
in ^ehmhrafijer  iii  ihn  w*y  of  hie  crowned  ; Emperors  shut  thfittivlve#  up  ir>  the-  writing,  cal* 
companions  Nppolcort  treated  h im  with  er e:U  dr  I-  ‘ i net , where  nunn^oiis  ttiup*  Were  Spxvad  oxit. 
ir;uiy  m$>rzBf&ty  SaidNapoleoif  at  St  Helena  i Napoleon  re/)uesj<gd  his:  vecrctaryf  M.  Moneval, 
•Almost 'every  day  at  Tilsif,  the  two  Empn*  to  irrinr:  him  a map  of  Turkey.  Clapping  his 
r^rvs  i<ml  fhe^ ^ Kin^r  of  Prussia  rode  cuii  together  finger  upon  (;onsi8.ruittopl^  he  irfe!aini«l  with 
Art  horseback . Napofeofi  rode  in  the  lfthhih*,  he-  great  »»art)esr uees,  »i  if  repeating  a 6on ve  rftat >6nt 
tween  tha  t*vo  itfvereiguo.  Fredenc  William  . CoTf^.a-niinopIo  ' CoiistsntiTiople  ! never!  ’tia 
couid  har/ily  keep,  fmer  with  the  two  Emperdr^,  the  empire  of  the  World?’'  > 
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Said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena : “ All  the  Em- 
peror Alexander’s  thoughts  are  directed  to  the 
conquest  of  Turkey.  We  have  had  many  dis- 
cussions about  it.  At  first  I was  pleased  with 
his  proposals,  because  I thought  it  would  en- 
lighten the  world  to  drive  those  brutes,  the  Turks, 
out  of  Europe.  But  when  I reflected  upon  its  con- 
sequences, and  saw  what  a tremendous  weight 
of  power  it  would  give  to  Russia,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  Greeks  in  the  Turkish  dominions, 
who  would  naturally  join  the  Russians,  I refused 
to  consent  to  it,  especially  as  Alexander  wanted 
to  get  Constantinople,  which  I would  not  allow, 
as  it  would  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  power  in 
Europe.” 

“ A dispensation  of  Providence,”  said  Napo- 
leon to  Alexander  at  Tilsit,  44  has  set  me  at  lib- 
erty in  regard  to  the  Porte.  My  ally  and  friend, 
Sultan  Selim,  has  been  hurled  from  the  throne 
into  confinement.  I did  think  that  one  might  make 
something  of  these  Turks ; restore  to  them  some 
energy ; teach  them  to  make  use  of  their  natural 
courage.  ’Tis  an  illusion.  It  is  time  to  put  an 
end  to  an  empire  which  can  no  longer  hold  to- 
gether ; and  to  prevent  its  spoils  from  contribut- 
ing to  increase  the  power  of  England.” 

The  Queen  of  Prussia  came  to  Tilsit  with  her 
husband,  hoping  by  her  extraordinary  charms  of 
person  and  of  manner,  to  secure  more  favorable 
terms  from  the  conqueror.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  women,  retaining,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  that  surpassing  loveliness  which  had 
made  her  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

44  The  Queen  of  Prussia,”  said  Napoleon,  un- 
questionably possessed  talents,  great  information, 
and  singular  acquaintance  with  affairs.  She  was 
the  real  sovereign  for  fifteen  years.  In  truth,  in 
spite  of  my  address  and  utmost  efforts,  she  con- 
stantly led  the  conversation,  returned  at  pleasure 
to  her  subject,  and  directed  it  as  she  chose ; but 
still  with  so  much  tact  and  delicacy,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  take  offense. 

“ Had  the  Queen  of  Prussia  arrived  earlier  at 
our  conferences,  it  might  have  had  much  influ- 
ence upon  the  result  of  our  negotiations.  But 
happily  jthe  did  not  make  her  appearance  till  all 
was  settled.  As  soon  as  she  arrived  I went  to 
pay  her  a visit.  She  was  very  beautiful,  but 
somewhat  past  the  first  flower  of  youth.  After 
all,  a fine  woman  and  gallantry  are  not  to  be 
weighed  against  affairs  of  state.” 

He  wrote  to  Josephine : 44  The  Queen  of  Prus- 
sia is  really  a charming  woman.  She  is  fond  of 
coquetting  with  me.  But  do  not  be  jealous.  I 
am  like  a cere-cloth,  along  which  every  thing  of 
this  sort  slides,  without  penetrating.  It  would 
cost  me  too  dear  to  play  the  gallant.” 

The  unhappy  Queen  was  violently  agitated 
when  she  found  that  her  efforts  had  been  of  no 
avail,  and  that  all  was  concluded.  As  Napoleon 
conducted  her  down  stairs,  at  the  close  of  their 
final  dinner,  she  stopped,  gazed  earnestly  into  his 
eyes,  pressed  his  hand,  and  said — 

44  Is  it  possible  that  after  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  so  near  the  hero  of  the  age,  he 
has  not  left  me  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 


assure  him  that  he  has  attached  me  to  him  for- 
ever !” 

44  Madame,”  Napoleon  replied, 44 1 lament  that 
it  is  so.  It  is  my  evil  destiny.” 

When  she  reached  her  carriage,  she  threw  her- 
self into  it,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  de- 
parted sobbing  most  bitterly.  The  grief  of  the 
unhappy  Queen  wore  so  heavily  upon  her  spirits 
that  she  soon  sank  into  the  grave.  Her  per- 
suasions had  roused  Prussia  to  the  war,  and  her 
lofty  spirit  could  not  brook  the  ruin  she  had  thus 
drawn  upon  her  country  and  her  house. 

The  treaty  concluded  upon  this  occasion  has 
become  famous  in  history,  as  the  “ Treaty  of 
Tilsit.”  The  King  of  Prussia  had  about  one  half 
of  his  empire  restored  to  him.  The  portion 
wrested  from  Poland,  in  the  infamous  partition 
of  that  empire,  was  organized  into  a Polish  state, 
called  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Sax  ony . Na- 
poleon liberated  all  the  serfs,  entirely  abolished 
slavery,  established  perfect  liberty  of  conscience 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  rescued  the  Jews  from 
all  oppression.  The  inhabitants  of  the  duchy 
were  overjoyed  in  being  thus  emancipated  from 
Prussian  rule,  and  restored  to  comparative  inde- 
pendence. 

Napoleon  earnestly  desired  the  complete  re- 
establishment of  Poland.  But  he  could  not  in- 
duce Alexander  to  consent  to  the  plan.  The 
provinces  of  Prussia,  upon  the  left  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  were  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, and  assigned  to  Jerome  Bonaparte.  The 
kingdom  of  Prussia  was  reduced  from  nine  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  to  £ve  millions ; her  revenue 
of  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars  was  diminished 
to  fourteen  millions.  Alexander  recognized  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  ; and  also  acknowl- 
edged the  kings  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  West- 
phalia. Russia  agreed  to  iqpdiate  with  England, 
and  France  engaged  to  mediate  with  the  Porte, 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  also  entered  into  a mu- 
tual alliance,  offensive  and  defensive.  Such  were 
the  essential  articles  of  this  celebrated  treaty. 
Thus  Napoleon  endeavored  to  strengthen  his  own 
position,  and  to  protect  himself  from  any  further 
attacks  from  the  north. 

Some  accused  Napoleon  of  weakness  and  folly, 
in  leaving  Prussia  so  powerful,  when  she  was 
entirely  at  his  mercy.  Others  accused  him  of 
ambition  and  arrogance,  in  despoiling  her  of  so 
large  a portion  of  her  resources.  Impartial  his- 
tory will  decide  that,  considering  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  he  acted  not  only 
with  much  wisdom  and  moderation,  but  also  with 
great  magnanimity.  He  manifested  no  spirit  of 
revenge  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had  received. 
He  endeavored  only  to  shield  himself  from  future 
attacks. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty, 
in  which  Napoleon  manifested  so  little  disposi- 
tion to  aggrandize  France,  as  to  excite  the  won- 
der even  of  his  most  hostile  historians,  he  sent 
for  Savary,  and  said  to  him,  44 1 have  concluded 
peace.  I am  told  that  I have  done  wrong,  and 
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that  I shall  find  myself  deceived.  But  truly  we 
have  had  war  enough.  It  is  time  that  the  world 
should  enjoy  repose.  I wish  to  send  you  to  St. 
Petersburg,  until  I make  choice  of  an  embassa- 
dor. I will  give  you  a letter  to  Alexander,  which 
will  serve  as  your  credentials.  You  will  man- 
age the  business  for  me.  Recollect  that  I do 
not  wish  to  go  to  war  with  any  power  whatever. 
I<et  this  principle  be  the  guide  of  your  conduct. 
I shall  be  much  displeased  if  you  do  not  avoid 
drawing  me  into  fresh  difficulties.  In  your  con- 
versation carefully  avoid  any  thing  that  may  be 
offensive.  For  instance,  never  speak  of  war. 
Do  not  condemn  any  custom  or  comment  upon 
any  absurdity.  Every  nation  has  its  peculiari- 
ties. It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  the  French  to 
compare  all  customs  with  their  own,  and  to  set 
themselves  up  as  models.  You  know  how  I 
have  been  deceived  by  the  Austrians  and  Prus- 
sians. I place  confidence  in  the  Emperor  of 
- Russia.*1* 

Napoleon  had  now  been  absent  from  France 
nearly  a year.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Niemen 
he  was  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  his  capital. 
The  Continent  was  now  at  peace.  At  this  mo- 
ment Napoleon  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
Europe,  dazzled  by  his  genius,  and  vanquished 

* In  reference  to  this  treaty,  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks, 
with  a disingenuousness  deeply  to  be  regretted  in  one 
wbem  we  love  to  honor : “ It  may  seem  strange  that 
the  shrewd  and  jealous  Napoleon  should  have  suffered 
himself  to  be  so  much  overreached  in  his  treaty  with 
Alexander,  since  the  benefits  stipulated  for  France,  were 
In  a great  measure  vague,  and  subjects  of  hope  rather  than 
certainty  **  Sir  Walter,  with  his  inveterate  Tory  preju- 
dices, could  not  deem  it  possible  that  Napoleon  could  be 
induenced  by  a generous  impulse.  “ If  the  reader,”  he 
says,  “ should  wonder  how  Bonaparte,  able  and  astutious 
as  he  was,  came  to  be  overreached  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
we  believe  the  secret  may  be  found  in  a piece  of  private 
history.  He  had  hope s that  he  might  obtain  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  archduchesses  of  Russia  /” 

History  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a parallel  to  the 
unjust  treatment  of  Napoleon.  The  great  facts  in  his  ca- 
reer are  admitted  by  all.  The  false  coloring  put  upon 
these  facts  is  perfectly  astounding.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  curiosities  of  literature.  Take  one 
example  out  of  hundreds,  from  Alison,  who,  better  than 
any  other  English  historian,  with  the  exception  of  Hazlilt, 
appreciates  the  character  of  Napoleon.  All  admit  that 
after  every  victory  Napoleon  pleaded  for  peace.  IIow  can 
this  be  reconciled  with  his  alleged  passion  for  war  ? Says 
Alison,  “ It  had  ever  been  his  policy  to  offer  peace  to  his 
enemies  during  the  first  tumult  and  consternation  of  de- 
feat ; and  more  than  once , by  such  well-timed  advances , he 
had  extricated  himself  from  a position  of  the  utmost  peril.” 
After  the  Battle  of  Eylau.  Napoleon  wrote  a generous  and 
noble  letter  to  Frederic  William,  offering  on  terms  most 
equitable  and  moderate,  to  make  peace  with  Prussia, 
either  singly  or  united  with  her  allies.  The  fact  no  one 
can  deny.  And  yet  Alison  allows  himself  to  say, 44  Amid 
these  tardy  and  extorted  expressions  of  moderation,  the 
Emperor  had  nothing  less  at  heart  than  to  come  to  an  ac~ 
eornmodation  ” Still  Alison  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
Napoleon,  did  make  peace  the  very  moment  his  enemies 
were  willing  to  sheathe  the  sword,  and  that  he  did  this 
on  terms  so  favorable  to  his  enemies,  as  to  excite  the 
astonishment  of  the  world.  History  is  indeed  recreant  to 
her  trust,  when  abandoning  the  broad  highway  of  facts, 
she  wanders  in  the  crooked  by-paths  of  hostile  and  ungen- 
erous insinuations.  Napoleon  conducted  nobly,  magnan- 
imously at  Tilsit.  Friend  and  foe  should  acknowledge  it. 
The  surmise  that  Napoleon  hoped  that  Alexander  would 
toss  in  a sister  to  help  balance  the  bargain , can  not  com- 
mand respect 


by  his  armies,  was  compelled  to  recognize  his 
crown.  England  alone,  protected  by  her  invin- 
cible fleet,  and  triumphantly  sweeping  all  seas, 
refused  to  sheathe  the  sword.  She  still  exerted 
all  her  powers  of  diplomacy  and  of  gold,  to  com- 
bine new  coalitions  against  the  foe  she  so  re- 
lentlessly pursued.  Notwithstanding  England’s 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
had  placed  her  in  an  unenviable  position.  The 
haughty  bearing  of  that  government  had  ren- 
dered England  universally  unpopular.  Says 
Hazlitt,  “ As  to  the  complaints  urged  by  the 
French  ruler  against  the  encroachments,  the 
insolence,  and  the  rapacity  of  England,  as  a 
maritime  power,  nothing  could  be  more  just.” 

Europe  was  now  ready  to  combine  to  compel 
England  to  recognize  the  rights  of  other  nations, 
and  to  sheathe  her  dripping  sword.  But  proud- 
ly this  majestic  power,  in  her  inaccessible  do- 
main, gathered  her  fleets  around  her,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  combined  world. 

On  Napoleon’s  return  journey,  when  he  had 
arrived  at  Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  he  wrote  to  Josephine,  44 1 reached 
this  city  last  evening,  at  five  o’clock,  very  well, 
though  I had  been  in  my  carriage,  without  leav- 
ing it,  one  hundred  hours.  I am  with  the  King 
of  Saxony.  I like  him  much.  I have  now  tra- 
versed one  half  the  distance  which  has  separated 
us.  It  will  happen  that,  one  of  these  beautiful 
nights  I shall  burst  into  St.  Clond  like  a jealous 
husband.  I forewarn  you  of  it.  It  will  give 
me  the  most  intense  pleasure  again  to  see  you. 

Entirely  thine.  Napoleon.” 

At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
July,  the  cannon  of  the  Invalides,  reverberating 
through  the  metropolis,  announced  to  the  over- 
joyed Parisians  the  return  of  their  Emperor. 

With  his  accustomed  disregard  of  all  personal 
comfort,  and  his  characteristic  avoidance  of  all 
empty  pomp,  he  had  traveled  through  the  night, 
and  entered  his  capital,  unannounced,  at  that 
early  hour  of  the  morning.  The  tidings  of  his 
arrival  passed  through  the  city  like  an  electric 
flash.  Spontaneous  rejoicings  filled  all  the 
streets.  Napoleon  had  rescued  France  from  the 
abyss  of  anarchy  and  want,  and  placed  her  upon 
the  very  pinnacle  of  prosperity  and  glory.  Bour- 
bonist  and  democrat,  friend  and  enemy,  alike 
admitted  this.  As  the  day  passed  away,  and 
the  evening  twilight  faded,  every  window,  by 
popular  concert,  blazed  with  illuminations.  But 
Napoleon  tarried  not  in  the  city  to  receive  these 
congratulations.  Without  the  delay  of  an  hour 
he  repaired  to  St.  Cloud,  where  he  assembled 
his  ministers  before  him,  and  immediately  en- 
tered upon  business,  as  if  he  had  just  returned 
from  a short  tour  for  recreation. 

The  confidence  of  the  public  m the  stability 
of  Napoleon’s  power,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
rate  of  the  public  funds.  The  government  five 
per  cent,  stock  Napoleon  found,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  consulship,  worth  but  twelve  dollars 
on  the  hundred.  At  his  return  from  Friedland 
the  same  stocks  were  selling  at  ninety-three  dol- 
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lars  on  the  hundred.  As  it  was  easy  then  to 
obtain,  with  good  security,  an  interest  of  six  or 
seven  per  cent.,  this  high  appreciation  of  the 
public  funds,  proves  the  firmest  confidence  in 
the  established  government. 

Before  Napoleon  left  Paris  to  enter  upon  these 
campaigns,  into  which  he  was  so  reluctantly 
dragged,  he  addressed  his  ministers  in  the  fob 
lowing  solemn  and  emphatic  appeal : 

“ I am  innocent  of  this  war.  I have  done  no- 
thing to  provoke  it.  It  did  not  enter  into  my 
calculations.  Let  me  be  defeated  if  it  be  of  my 
own  seeking.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  of 
the  assurance  I feel  that  my  enemies  will  be  de- 
stroyed is,  that  I view  in  their  conduct  the  finger 
of  Providence,  who,  willing  that  the  guilty  should 
be  punished,  has  set  wisdom  so  far  aside  in  their 
councils,  that  when  they  intended  to  attack  me 
in  the  moment  of  weakness,  they  selected  the 
very  instant  when  I was  stronger  than  ever.” 

Before  the  battle  of  Jena,  when  Napoleon  had 
so  effectually  out-manoeuvred  his  enemies  as  to 
feel  sure  of  victory,  wishing  to  save  the  effusion 
of  blood,  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia — 

%i  The  success  of  my  arms  is  not  doubtful. 
Your  troops  will  be  beaten.  But  it  will  cost 
me  the  blood  of  my  children.  If  that  can  be 
spared  by  any  arrangement  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  my  crown,  I will  do  all  that  may 
depend  upon  myself.  Excepting  honor  nothing 
is  so  precious  in  my  -eyes  as  the  blood  of  my 
soldiers.” 

’After  the  utter  and  unparalleled  overthrow  of 
tfhe  Prussians  upon  the  fields  of  Jena  and  Auer- 
stadt,  he  concluded  a bulletin  with  the  following 
words;:  44  It  appears  as  if  it  were  k decree  of 
Providence  that  all  those  who  have  fomented 
this  war  should  be  cut  off  by  the  first  blows 
which  were  struck.” 

Napoleon  had  now  returned  to  Paris  after  a 
series  of  victories  unparalleled  in  history.  As  has 
been  stated,  he  immediately  repaired  to  St.  Cloud, 
and  convened  a council  of  his  ministers.  He  had 
never  before  seemed  so  happy.  Joy  beamed  from 
his  countenance. 

44  We  are  now,”  said  he,  44  sure  of  continental 
peace.  And  as  for  maritime  peace,  We  shall 
soon  obtain  that  by  the  voluntary  or  the  forced 
concurrence  of  all  the  continental  powers.  Let 
us  enjoy  our  greatness,  and  now  turn  traders 
and  manufacturers.  I have  had  enough  of  the 
trade  of  General.  I shall  now  resume  with  you 
that  of  First  Minister , and  recommence  my  great 
reviews  of  affairs  which  it  is  time  to  substitute 
for  my  great  reviews  of  armies The  Emperor, 
accompanied  by  the  Empress,  and  by  all  the  high 
-dignitaries  of  state,  repaired  to  the  church  of 
JVotre  Dame,  where  a Te  Deum  was  chanted  in 
solemn  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit. 

Without  devoting  a day  to  rest  or  to  triumph, 
*he  immediately  plunged  with  all  the  energy  of 
'his  ardent  and  incessantly  active  mind  into 
boundless  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  great 
interests  of  France.  Carefully-selected  agents 
were  dispatched  to  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 


Minute  directions  were  given  to  each  to  secure 
the  efficient  co-operation  of  all  those  powers,  in 
the  attempt  to  coerce  England  to  peace,  if  she 
should  refuse  to  accept  the  terms  which  Russia 
was  commissioned  to  offer  her.  In  this  warfare 
it  was  not  possible  that  there  should  be  any  neu- 
trality. Those  continental  powers  which  contin- 
ued to  open  their  ports  for  the  reception  of  En- 
glish goods  were  most  efficiently  aiding  the  bel- 
ligerent and  indomitable  islanders.  Those,  on 
the  contrary,  who  closed  their  ports  against  the 
manufactures  of  England,  co-operated  with  the 
allies  in  their  great  measure  to  disarm  that  hos- 
tile power.  The  allies  ! But  yesterday  guided 
by  the  genius  of  English  diplomacy,  they  were 
combined  against  Napoleon.  To-day,  the  genius 
of  Napoleon  has  turned  all  their  energies  against 
his  formidable  rival.  The  rights  of  neutrals  were 
by  both  partiek  entirely  disregarded.  England 
first  assailed  the  rights  of  neutrals  by  prohibit- 
ing all  commerce  with  France,  or  with  the  allies 
of  France.  Napoleon,  immediately  meeting  wrong 
with  wrong,  prohibited  all  neutrals,  as  wrcll  as 
his  own  subjects,  from  buying  any  goods  of  the 
English. 

Holland  was  almost  exclusively  a commercial 
country.  Louis  Bonaparte,  a humane,  kind- 
hearted,  conscientious  man,  was  more  interest- 
ed in  the  welfare  of  his  own  subjects  than  in 
the  general  welfare  of  Europe;  consequently  he 
was  quite  lax  in  enforcing  the  continental  sys- 
tem. Smuggling  was  very  extensively  practiced 
in  his  kingdom.  Napoleon,  in  the  following  able 
and  earnest  terms  remonstrated  with  his  brother: 

44  It  is  not  to  the  present  alone  that  sovereigns 
must  accommodate  their  policy.  The  future  must 
also  be  the  object  of  their  consideration.  What 
is  at  this  moment  the  situation  of  Europe  ? On 
one  side,  England,  who  possesses,  by  her  sole 
exertions,  a dominion  to  which  the  whole  world 
has  been  hitherto  compelled  to  submit.  On  the 
other  side,  the  French  Empire,  and  the  conti- 
nental states,  which,  strengthened  by  the  union 
of  their  powers,  can  not  acquiesce  in  this  su- 
premacy exercised  by  England.  Those  states 
had  also  their  colonies  and  a maritime  trade. 
They  possess  an  extent  of  coast  much  greater 
than  England.  But  they  have  become  disunited, 
and  England  has  attacked  the  naval  power  of 
each  separately.  England  has  triumphed  on 
every  sea,  and  all  navies  have  been  destroyed. 
Russia,  Sweden,  France,  and  Spain,  which  pos- 
sess such  ample  means  for  having  ships  and 
sailors,  dare  not  venture  to  send  a squadron  out 
of  their  ports. 

44 1 wish  for  peace.  I wish  to  obtain  it  by 
every  means  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the 
power  of  France  ; at  the  expense  of  every  sacri- 
fice which  our  national  honor  can  allow.  Every 
day  I feel  more  and  more  that  peace  is  necessary. 
The  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  are  as  anxious 
for  peace  as  I am.  I feel  no  passionate  prejudice 
against  England.  I bear  her  no  insurmountable 
hatred.  She  has  followed  against  me  a system 
of  repulsion.  I have  adopted  against  her  the 
continental  system,  not  so  much  from  a jealousy 
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of  ambition , as  my  enemies  suppose,  but  in  order 
to  reduce  England  to  the  necessity  of  adjusting 
our  differences.  Let  England  be  rich  and  pros* 
pe rous  It  is  no  concern  of  mine,  provided 
France  and  her  allies  enjoy  the  same  advant- 
ages. 

**  The  continental  system  has,  therefore,  no 
other  object  than  to  advance  the  moment  when 
the  public  rights  of  Europe  and  of  the  French 
Empire  will  be  definitely  established.  The  sov- 
ereigns of  the  North  observe  and  enforce  strict- 
ly the  system  of  prohibition,  and  their  trade  has 
been  greatly  benefited  by  it.  The  manufactures 
of' Prussia  may  now  compete  with  ours.  You 
are  aware  that  France,  and  the  whole  extent 
of  coasts  which  now  forms  part  of  the  empire, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Adriatic,  are  strictly  closed  against  the  produce 
of  foreign  industry.  I am  about  to  adopt  a 
measure  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  to  wrest  Portugal  from 
England,  and  subject  all  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
on  both  seas,  to  the  influence  of  the  policy  of 
France.  The  coasts  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
will  then  be  closed  against  England,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  Turkey,  which  I do  not 
care  about,  as  the  Turks  do  not  trade  with 
Europe. 

“ Do  you  not  perceive,  from  this  statement, 
the  fatal  consequences  that  would  result  from 
the  facilities  given  by  Holland  to  the  English 
for  the  introduction  of  their  goods  on  the  con- 
tinent ! They  would  enable  England  to  levy 
upon  us  the  subsidies  which  she  would  after- 
ward offer  to  other  powers  to  fight  against  us. 
Your  Majesty  is  as  much  interested  as  I am  to 
guard  against  the  crafty  policy  of  the  English 
cabinet.  A few  years  more,  and  England  will 
wish  for  peace  as  much  as  we  do.  Observe  the 
situation  of  your  kingdom,  and  you  will  sec  that 
the  system  I allude  to  is  more  useful  to  your- 
self than  it  is  to  me.  Holland  is  a maritime 
and  commercial  power.  She  possesses  fine  sea- 
ports, fleets,  sailors,  skillful  commanders,  and 
colonies  which,  do  not  cost  any  thing  to  the 
mother-country.  Her  inhabitants  understand 
trade  as  well  as  the  English.  Has  not  Holland, 
therefore,  an  interest  in  defending  all  these  ad- 
vantages ! May  not  peace  restore  her  to  the 
station  she  formerly  held  1 Granted  that  her 
situation  may  be  painful  for  a few  years.  But 
is  not  this  preferable  to  making  the  King  of 
Holland  a mere  governor  for  England,  and  Hol- 
land and  her  colonies  a vassal  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Yet  the  protection  which  you  would  afford  to 
English  commerce  would  lead  to  that  result. 
The  examples  of  Sicily  and  Portugal  are  still 
before  your  eyes. 

” Await  the  result  of  the  progress  of  time. 
You  want  to  sell  your  gins,  and  England  wants 
to  buy  them.  Point  out  the  place  where  the 
English  smugglers  may  come  and  fetch  them ; 
but  let  them  pay  for  them  in  money,  and  never 
in  goods — positively  never9  Peace  must  at  last 
be  made.  You  will  then  make  a treaty  of  cori- 
merce  w.Ji  England.  I may,  perhaps,  also  make 


one  with  her,  but  in  which  our  mutual  interests 
shall  be  reciprocally  guaranteed.  If  we  must 
allow  England  to  exercise  a kind  of  supremacy 
on  the  sea — a supremacy  which  she  will  have 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  her  treasures  and 
of  her  blood — and  which  is.  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  her  geographical  position,  of  her  pos- 
sessions in  the  three  other  parts  of  the  globe — 
at  least  our  flags  will  be  at  liberty  to  appear  on 
the  ocean  without  being  exposed  to  insult,  and 
our  maritime  trade  will  cease  to  be  ruinous. 
For  the  present  we  must  direct  our  efforts  to- 
ward preventing  England  from  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Continent.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Napoleon  had 
placed  two  Spanish  princes  over  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria.  The  king,  an  idle,  dissolute,  weak- 
minded  man,  soon  died.  The  queen  of  Etruria, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain,  now  reigned  as 
regent  for  her  son.  She  was  a feeble  and  a 
careless  woman.  She  could  neither  appreciate 
nor  comprehend  the  continental  system,  which 
Napoleon  was  determined  to  have  enforced. 
The  English  traded  as  freely  at  Leghorn,  as  in 
the  ports  of  their  own  country.  Their  goods, 
thus  entered,  were  scattered  widely  over  the 
Continent.  Napoleon  ordered  Eugene  to  draft 
an  army  of  4000  men,  and,  rapidly  crossing  the 
Apennines,  to  fall  upon  Leghorn,  and  capture 
all  property  belonging  to  the  enemy.  He  was 
then  to  fortify  Leghorn  against  any  attack  from 
the  English,  and  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decree. 
This  was  an  act  of  despotism.  Napoleon  as- 
serted, in  defense,  that  the  world  demanded 
peace;  that  England,  mistress  of  all  seas,  could 
not  be  conquered  by  force  of  arms  ; that  the  only 
influence  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
England,  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  peace,  was 
to  strike  at  her  trade.  To  accomplish  this  Eu- 
rope was  ready  to  combine  It  seemed  to.  him 
preposterous  that  a frivolous  and  foolish  woman, 
nominally  governing  the  petty  kingdom  of  Etru- 
ria, should  be  a fatal  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
a plan  of  such  grandeur. 

Napoleon’s  youngest  brother,  Jerome,  was  at 
that  time  a wild,  thoughtless,  kind-hearted  young 
man  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His  ex- 
travagance and  his  frivolous  dissipation  greatly 
displeased  his  imperial  brother.  He  haJ  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a **mall  sloop  of 
war.  Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  him 
that  little  miscreant.  At  one  time,  when  Jerome 
wrote  for  more  money,  Napoleon  replied : 

u I have  seen  your  letter,  Mr.  Naval  Ensign , 
and  am  impatient  to  hear  that  you  are  on  board 
your  frigate,  studying  a profession  intended  to 
be  the  scene  of  your  glory.  Die  young  and  I 
shall  have  some  consolation.  But  if  you  live  to 
sixty,  without  having  served  your  country,  and 
without  leaving  behind  you  an  honorable  mem- 
ory, you  had  better  never  have  been  bom.” 

Jerome,  in  one  of  his  cruises,  landed  in  New 
York.  He  there  met  and  married  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Patterson,  a very  beautiful  young  lady, 
daughter  of  a rich  merchant  in  Baltimore.  Na- 
poleon was  founding  a new  dynasty.  By  the 
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the  law.  But  I was  strong.  I possessed  the 
full  confidence  of  the  people,  and  I considered 
myself  a reformer.  This  at  least  is  certain*  that 
I did  all  for  the  best.  I should,  on  the  contrary 
have  created  the  Tribunate*  had  i been  hypocrit- 
ical or  evil  disposed ; for  who  can  doubt  that  it 
would  have  adopted  and  sanctioned,  when  neces- 
sary, my  views  and  intentions.  But  that  is  what 
I never  sought  after  in  the  whole  course  of  ray 
administration.  I never  purchased  any  vote  or 
decision  by  promises,  money*  or  places  ' 

The  Council  of  State,  or  Cabinet,  Napoleon 
formed  with  the  greatest  care.  In  this  body*  he 
collected  for  his  assistance  the  most  able  men, 
in  every  department  of  government,  wherever  he 
could  find  them.  The  council  was  divided  into 
sections  to  report  upon  literature,  science,  legis- 
lation, civil,  military,  naval  and  ecclesiastical 
atfairs.  The  moment  a new  province  was  added 
to  the  empire  Napoleon  sought  from  it  the  most 
distinguished  men  with  whom  to  enrich  hi# 
council.  Genoa.  Florence,  Turin.  Holland  fur- 
nished men  so  brilliant  for  talents  that  they  sur- 
vived the  downfall  of  their  master,  ami  upon 
their  return  to  their  own  countries  were  ap- 
pointed to  high  stations  by  their  respective  sov- 
ereigns. 


laws  of  France,  this  marriage,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  government,  of  a French  Prince,  to 
whose  heirs  the  imperial  crown  might  descend 
was  null.  Jt  was  deemed  essential  to  the  in- 
terests of  France  that  those  princes  who  might 
inherit  the  imperial  throne  should  form  alliances 
which  would  strengthen  their  power.  Napoleon 
consequently  refused  to  recognize  this  marriage 
or  to  allow  the  youthful  bride  of  his  brother  to  land 
in  France,  Madame  Bonaparte,  in  sorrow,  re- 
turned to  Baltimore  with  her  infant  son.  Jerome 
accepted  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Wurteinberg,  and  was  appointed  by  Napoleon 
King  of  Westphalia.  His  son  is  now  heir  to 
the  Empire  of  F ranee,  should  Louis  Napoleon 
die  without  issue. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French  govern- 
ment was  composed  of  three  bouses,  the  Senate, 
the  Tribunate,  and  the  Legislative  body.  Na- 
poleon resolved  to  simplify  this  cumbrous  machi- 
nery, hv  blending  into  one  body  the  functions 
and  the  persons  of  the  Tribunate  and  the  Legis- 
lature. Said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena*  u It  is 
certain  that  the  Tribunate  was  absolutely  use- 
less, while  it  cost  nearly  half  a million.  I there- 
fore suppressed  it.  I was  well  aware  that  an 
outcry  would  be  raised  against  the  violation  of 


NAPOI.KON  IN  COUNCIL 


The  meetings  of  the  council  were  usually  held 
rii  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  or  if  Napoleon 
happened  to  be  at. St.  Cloud,  the  members  were 
summoned  there.  The  Emperor  generally  pre- 
sided in  person.  His  seat  was  a common  ma- 
hogany chair,  raised  one  foot  above  the  floor,  at 
the  head  of  several  long  tables  where  the  coun- 
cilors of  state  were  seated.  At  times  Napoleon 
would  drop  his  head  upon  his  bosom  and  sink 
into  a profound  reverie,  apparently  unconscious 


of  the  languishing  discussion.  At  other  times 
the  whole  body  was  electrified  by  the  brilliancy 
and  the  intense  activity  of  his  mind.  Sometimes 
he  gave  notice  of  hia  intention  to  be  present. 
Again  he  appeared  unexpectedly.  The  roll  #f 
the  drum,  on  the  stairs  of  the  Tuileries,  gave  the 
first  intimation  of  his  approach.  The  Emperor’s 
seat  always  remained  in  its  place.  When  he 
was  absent,  the  High  Chancellor  presided,  occu- 
pying a chair  by  the  side  of  the  vacant  bcbL 
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The  moment  business  commenced  the  key  was 
turned  and  no  loiterer  could  then  obtain  admit- 
tance. 

No  matter  how  long  the  sittings,  the  mind  of 
the  Emperor  never  seemed  fatigued.  He  often 
kept  the  council  at  St.  Cloud  in  session  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the 
evening,  with  an  intermission  of  but  a quarter 
of  an  hour  for  refreshments.  He  sometimes 
presided  at  a meeting  of  the  sections  in  the 
Tuileries  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  five 
in  the  morning.  He  then  took  a bath,  and  was 
ready  to  commence  work  as  vigorous  as  ever. 
“One  hour,"  said  Napoleon,  “in  the  bath,  is 
worth,  to  me,  four  hours  of  sleep."  He  expected 
from  others  mental  activity  in  some  degree  corre- 
sponding with  his  own.  If  a report  was  to  be 
drawn  up  it  was  ordered  for  the  next  morning. 
If  one  of  the  Council  was  charged  with  proposing 
a law  to  the  Legislature,  he  often  had  not  two 
hours  to  arrange  the  matter  and  to  prepare  his 
speech.  The  Emperor  dictated  with  such  ra- 
pidity that  there  generally  remained  several 
pages  to  be  written  after  he  had  done  speaking. 
And  yet  bis  amanuenses  were  so  skillful  that 
seldom  any  alteration  was  required. 

There  was  no  opportunity  in  the  council  for 
the  pomp  of  eloquence.  The  style  of  speech 
was  laconic  and  simple.  A new  member,  who 
had  acquired  celebrity  as  an  orator  was  laughed 
at  for  his  rhetorical  display.  He  found  it  neces- 
sary immediately  to  adopt  simply  the  language 
of  earnest  conversation.  Not  only  was  every 
description  of  knowledge  represented  in  the 
council,  but  all  shades  of  political  opinion.  It 
was  a prominent  endeavor  of  Napoleon,  to  fuse 
into  one  mass  of  patriotic  love,  all  the  different 
parties  of  the  state. 

The  most  perfect  freedom  of  discussion  pre- 
vailed in  the  council.  The  Emperor  often  urged 
those  persons  to  speak,  whose  opinions  he  de- 
sired to  learn.  One  day  the  Emperor  entered 
the  council  in  a state  of  intense  agitation.  News 
had  arrived  of  the  surrender  to  the  Spaniards,  of 
the  French  army  under  General  Dupont.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  eagles  of  France  had 
been  humiliated.  Napoleon’s  voice  trembled 
with  emotion  as  he  recounted  the-  disaster.  He 
was  extremely  displeased  with  General  Dupont. 
As  he  dwelt  upon  the  resources  which  the  Gen- 
eral, even  under  the  most  desperate  circum- 
stances, might  have  called  to  his  aid,  he  ex- 
claimed, 

“ Yes!  the  elder  Horace,  in  Corneille's  play, 
is  right,  when  being  asked  what  his  flying  son 
could  have  done,  he  says,  4 He  might  have  died ; 
or  he  might  have  called  in  a noble  despair  to  his 
rescue .’  Little,"  continued  Napoleon,  “ do  they 
know  of  human  nature  who  find  fault  with  Cor- 
neille, and  pretend  that  he  has  weakened  the 
effect  of  the  first  exclamation,  by  that  which 
follows." 

On  one  occasion,  General  Gassendi,  an  old 
artillery  comrade  of  the  Emperor,  was  advocat- 
ing some  rather  visionary  views  of  political 
economy. 


“ Where,  my  dear  General,"  said  Napoleon 
ironically,  44  did  you  gain  all  this  knowledge  1" 

The  blunt  soldier,  a little  irritated,  exclaimed, 

44  From  you,  Sire,  I have  borrowed  my  princi- 
ples." 

44  What  do  you  say!”  replied  the  Emperor 
with  warmth ; 44  from  me ! I have  always  thought 
that  if  there  existed  a monarchy  of  granite,  the 
chimeras  of  political  economists  would  grind  it 
to  powder.  No,  General ! you  must  have  fallen  - 
asleep  in  your  office  and  dreamed  all  this." 

44  Fall  asleep  in  our  offices  !"  exclaimed  the 
privileged  soldier.  44  No,  sire ! I defy  any  one 
to  do  that.  Your  Majesty  torments  us  too  much 
with  hard  work  to  allow  of  any  repose." 

A general  burst  of  laughter  followed  this  re- 
tort, in  which  the  Emperor  heartily  joined. 

A woman  had  three  times  been  tried  for  a 
capital  offense,  and  each  time  acquitted.  Through 
some  informality  in  the  proceedings  a fourth 
trial  was  still  demanded.  Napoleon  claimed  for 
the  poor  woman  the  immunity  which  in  justice 
she  ought  to  have  obtained.  Alone  he  contend- 
ed against  the  whole  Council  of  State.  It  was 
declared  that  the  Emperor  possessed  the  power 
of  pardon,  but  that  the  law  was  indexible  and 
must  take  its  course.  44  Gentlemen,"  Napoleon 
replied, 44  the  decision  here  goes  by  the  majority. 

I remain  alone,  and  must  yield.  But  I declare 
in  my  conscience  that  I yield  only  to  forms. 
You  have  reduced  me  to  silence,  but  by  no 
means  convinced  me." 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  ardor  of  debate, 
the  Emperor  was  three  times  interrupted  in 
giving  his  opinion.  Turning  to  the  individual 
who  had  thus  transgressed,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
severe  tone,  44 1 have  not  yet  done,  sir.  I beg 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  continue.  I believe 
that  every  one  here  has  a right  *to  express  his 
sentiments."  This  reply  struck  the  whole  body 
so  comically  as  to  produce  a general  laugh,  in 
which  the  Emperor  himself  very  good-naturedly 
joined. 

Napoleon  manifested  the  most  unremitted  at- 
tention to  the  wants  of  his  wounded  soldiers ; 
and  provided,  with  truly  paternal  affection,  for 
the  children  of  those  who  had  fallen  on  the  field 
of  battle.  He  was  continually  revolving  in  his 
grateful  mind,  what  he  could  do  for  those  who, 
through  toils  and  sufferings  incredible,  had  been 
so  true  to  him.  'At  one  time  he  proposed  to  the 
Council  of  State,  that,  in  future,  all  vacant  situ- 
ations in  the  customs,  and  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  and  the  excise,  should  be  given  to 
wounded  soldiers,  or  to  veterans  capable  of  fill- 
ing those  offices,  from  the  private  up  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  army.  The  plan  was  very 
coldly  received.  Napoleon  urged  a free  ex- 
pression of  opinion. 

44 Sire!"  answered  M.  Maluet,  14 1 fear  that 
the  other  classes  of  the  nation  will  feel  aggrieved; 
in  seeing  the  army  preferred." 

44  Sir,"  the  Emperor  replied,  “you  make  a 
distinction  where  none  exists.  The  army  no 
longer  forms  a separate  class  in  the  nation.  In 
the  situation  in  which  we  are  now  placed,  no 
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soldiers  and  officers  who  fell  at  AttsterUtz.  In 
consequence  of  this  adoption  they  were  all  au- 
thorized to  add  Napoleon  to  their  names.  One 
of  these  young  men  happened,  on  a certain  oc- 
casion, to  attract  the  especial  attention  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  asked  him  what  profession 
he  would  choose,  and,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  pointed  out  one  himself  The  young 
man  observed  that  his  father’s  fortune  was  not 
sufficient  to  allow  him  to  follow  it  *'  What  has 
that  to  do  with  the  question  T”  replied  the  Em- 
peror. “ Am  not  I also  your  father  V*  The 
pulsations  of  Napoleon's  generous  heart  were  as 
gigantic  as  were  the  energies  of  his  imperial 
The  Emperor  wished  to  establish  a rniU 


member  of  the  state  is  exempt  from  being  a sol- 
dier. To  follow  a military  career  is  no  longer 
a matter  of  choice.  It  is  one  of  necessity  The 
greatest  number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
that  career,  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  own  professions.  H is  therefore  just  that 
they  should  receive  some  compensation.’’ 

“Rut  will  it  not  be  inferred/’  said  M Maluet, 
“ that  your  Majesty  intends  that,  in  future,  almost 
all  vacant*  situations  shall  be  given  to  soldiers/’ 

**  And  such  indeed  is  my  intention/’  the  Em- 
peror replied  “The  only  question  is  whether 
1 have  the  right  to  do  so.  The  constitution 
gives  me  the  nomination  to  all  places.  I think 
it  a principle  of  strict  equity  that  those  who  have 
suffered  most  have  the  greatest  claims  to  be  in- 
demnified .”  Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  added. 
“ Gentlemen,  war  is  not  a profession  of  ease  and 
comfort  Quietly  seated  on  your  benches  here, 
you  know  it  only  by  reading  our  bulletins,  or  by 
hearing  of  our  triumphs.  You  know  nothing 
of  our  nightly  watches,  our  forced  marches,  the 
sufferinrrs  and  privations,  of  every  kind,  to  which 
we  are  exposed.  But  I do  know  them,  for  I 
witness  them,  and  sometimes  share  them.” 
Though  the  Emperor  was  deeply  interested  In 
the  passing  of  this  decree,  and  defended  it  in  its 
most  minute  details,  he  yielded  to  the  opposition, 
and  abandoned  the  plan. 

Napoleon  had  adopted  all  the  children  of  the 


mind 

itary  classification  of  the  whole,  empire,  as  a 
measure  of  national  defense.  The  first  ela*$. 
which  was  to  consist  of  young  men,  was  to 
march  as  far  a*  the  frontiers  The  second,  w hich 
was  to  he  composed  of  middle-aged  and  married 
men,  was  not  to  quit  the  department  to  which 
it  belonged.  The  third,  consisting  of  men  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  to  be  kept  solely  for  the 
defense  of  the  town  in  whieh  it  had  been  raised 
During  a discussion  of  the  above  subject,  the 
Emperor  spoke  iri  very  emphatic  terms,  urging 
the  importance  of  tins  measure.  piercing 

eye  seemed  to  penetrate  futurity*  and  to  antici- 
pate the  hour  of  national  peril  which  soon  ar- 
rived. One  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  in  a 
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very  circumlocutory  style,  expressed  his  disap- 
proval of  this  plan  of  organization.  The  Em- 
peror immediately  exclaimed,  “Speak  boldly, 
sir.  Do  not  mutilate  your  ideas  Say  what 
you  have  to  say  freely.  We  are  here  by  our- 
selves.” 

The  speaker  then  declared,  >k  that  the  measure 
was  calculated  to  inspire  general  alarm.  That 
every  individual  trembled  to  find  himself  classed 
in  die  divisions  of  the  national  guard : being 
persuaded  that  under  the  pretext  of  interna!  de- 
fense, the  object  was  to  remove  the  guards  from 
the*  country.” 

Very  good,**  said  the  Emperor  ; *4 1 now  un- 
derstand you.  But,  gentlemen,”  continued  he. 
addressing  himself  to  the  members  of  the  council, 
“ you  are  all  fathers  of  families,  possessing  am- 
ple fortunes,  and  filling  important  posts.  You 
must  necessarily  have  numerous  dependents 
And  you  must  either  be  very  maladroit,  or  very 
indifferent,  if  with  all  these  advantages,  you  do 
not  exercise  a great  influence  on  public  opinion 
Now.  how  happens  it,  that  you,  who  know  me 
50  well,  should  suffer  me  to  be  so  little  known 
by  others  ? When  did  you  ever  know  me  to 
employ  deception  and  fraud  in  my  system  of 
government ! I am  not  timid.  I therefore  am 
not  accustomed  to  resort  to  indirect  measures. 
My  fault  is,  perhaps,  to  express  myself  too  ab- 
ruptly, too  laconically.  I merely  pronounce  the 
word,  I order ; and  with  regard  to  forms  and 
details,  I trust  to  the  intermediate  agents  who 


And  heaven  knows, 


execute  my  intentions, 
whether  on  this  point,  I have  any  great  reason 
to  congratulate  myself  If,  therefore,  I wanted 
troops,  l should  boldly  demand  them  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  would  levy  them  for  me  Or,  if  I could 
hot  obtain  them  from  the  Senalp,  I should  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  people,  and  you  would  see 
them  eagerly  march  to  join  my  ranks*  Whatever 
may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the 
French  people  love  and  respect  me.  Their  good 
sense  is  superior  to  the  malignant  reports  of  my 
enemies  The  French  people  know  no  benefac- 
tor hut  me.  Through  me  they  fearlessly  enjoy 
all  that  they  have  acquired.  Through  me  they 
behold  their  brothers  and  sons  indiscriminately 
promoted,  honored,  and  enriched.  Through  me 
they  find  their  hands  constantly  employed,  ami 
their  labor  accompanied  by  its  due  reward.  They 
have  never  had  reason  to  accuse  me  of  injustice 
or  prepossession.  Now,  the  people  see,  feel, 
and  comprehend  all  this.  Be  assured,  then, 
that  the  people  of  France  will  always  conform 
to  the  plans  which  wc  propose  for  their  welfare 
“ Do  not  allow'  yourselves  to  he  deceived  by 
the  supposed  opposition  which  has  just  been 
alluded  to  It  exists  only  in  the  saloons  of 
Paris,  and  by  no  means  in  the  great  hotly  of  the 
nation.  In  this  plan,  I solemnly  declare,  I have 
no  ulterior  view  of  sending  the  national  guard 
abroad  My  thoughts,  at  this  moment,  are  solely 
occupied  in  adopting  measures  at  home,  for  the 
safety,  repose,  and  stability  of  France.  Proceed 
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then  to  embody  the  national  guard  ; that  each 
citizen  may  know  his  post  in  the  hour  of  need; 
that  even  M.  Cambacercs  yonder  may  shoulder 
a musket,  should  our  danger  require  him  so  to 
do.  We  shall  thus  have  a nation  built  of  stone 
and  mortar,  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  both 
of  time  and  men.” 

The  great  works  of  public  utility  to  which 
Napoleon  now  turned  his  energies  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  mentioned.  Over  forty  thousand 
miles  of  high  roads  formed  a vast  network  re- 
ticulating the  empire  The  monumental  routes 
of  the  Simplon,  Mt.  Cenis,  and  Mt.  Genevre  were 
urged  to  their  completion  Fourteen  bridges 
were  built,  some  of  which  are  still  regarded  as 
among  the  grandest  monuments  in  Europe.  Two 
majestic  canals  were  dug,  opening  all  France  to 
artificial  navigation.  The  amazing  works  con- 
structed at  Antwerp,  still  attract  the  admiration 


of  the  world  All  the  fortresses  of  the  empire 
were  carefully  examined  and  repaired.  Thirty 
fountains,  flowing  day  and  night,  embellished 
Paris  Thousands  of  laborers  reared,  a#  if  by 
magic,  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  Carrousel, 
and  the  Etoile.  The  column  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  the  exquisite  temple  of  the  Madelaine. 
the  facade  of  the  legislative  Hall,  the  Palace  of 
the  New  Exchange,  and  the  Pantheon,  are  all 
from  the  hand  of  Napoleon. 

France  was  never  before  in  such  a state  of 
activity  and  prosperity.  Perfect  tranquillity  per- 
vaded the  empire.  The  popularity  of  Napoleon 
was  boundless.  England  prohibited  all  com- 
merce upon  the  seas.  The  genius  of  the  Em- 
peror opened  a new  world  of  commerce  upon 
the  land.  The  roads  were  crowded  with  wagons, 
and  the  canals  were  covered  with  boats  laden 
with  the  richest  merchandise. 
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I Prom  Ro*s  Browne's  **  Vusef,  a Crusade  in  the  East/*] 

BEFORE  proceeding  on  our  journey  to  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  I must  not  forget  another 
remarkable  jfeatu re  that  usually  was  prominent 
in  our  travels.  While  we  arc  winding  our  way 
toward  Tiberias,  with  nothing  hut  bare  and  den* 
elate  rocks  on  both  sides,  permit  me  to  introduce 
you  to  our  friend  and  fellow-traveler,  Tokina 
Attached  to  our  party  was  a small  donkey, 
which  often  excited  my  wonder  by  his  great 
spirit  and  powers  of  endurance  Tokina  was 
his  name  ; and,  although  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  he  was  an  ass — a perfect  ass,  I may  say— 
yet  he  was  a most  sensible  little  fellow,  and  had 
a soul  very  much  above  any  common  ass  He 
was  not  much  bigger  than  a Newfoundland  dog, 
but  he  had  an  amount  of  ambition  concealed 
beneath  his  shaggy  little  hide  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  any  horse  in  Syria.  If  his  ears 
were  long,  so  was  hie  head  ; he  carried  a good 
deal  in  it  as  well  as  on  it. 

There  was  not  an  inch  of  the  way  from  Beirut 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  from  the 
summit  of  Mount  Lebanon  to  Damascus,  ami 
from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  did  not 
bear  himself  bravely  under  all  circumstances  ; 
never  once  flagging,  however  great  his  burden ; 
always  trotting  along  briskly,  tumbling  into 
rivers  and  ditches,  and  climbing  out  again  as 
much  alive  as  ever  ; carrying  immense  lazy 
Arabs  on  his  back  up  hill  and  down  hill,  and 
running  away  now  and  then,  and  kicking  all 
the  mules  within  his  reach.  Tokina  was  not 
only  a remarkable  ass,  but  a transcemlentalist 
There  was  no  telling  what  he  was  about  half  the 


time,  he  maintained  such  an  aspect  of  profound 
wisdom,  and  used  such  obscure  and  uncouth  lan- 
guage to  explain  hirnsclf.  He  was  also  some- 
tiling  of  a politician  ; that  is  to  say,  he  was  very 
fond  of  any  body  that  gave  him  oat*,  and  always 
wagged  his  ears  and  smiled  pleasantly  when  he 
expected  little  attentions  of  that  kind.  When 
imposed  upon  by  unmerciful  riding,  he  would 
bear  it  all  patientty,  never  tripping  until  a good 
opportunity  occurred  of  making  something  by  it ; 
and  then  he  would  stumble  into  a ditch,  as  if  by 
accident,  and  come  out  rejoicing  without  saddle 
or  rider.  I often  imagined  when  he  brayed  on 
occasions  of  this  kind,  that  he  meant  to  say 
'*  Bismillah ! you  arc  iu  the  mud  now  1 See  how 
I throw  dirt  on  you  ! You  needn’t  think  to  im- 
pose ujmn  me  because  Pm  little.  By  the  heard  of 
the  Prophet ! a pretty  fellow  you  are,  truly  f 
Two  hundred  pounds'*  weight,  nearly,  riding  on 
a little  chap  like  me  ! But  don’t  think  because 
you’re  a bigger  ass  than  I am  that  you  can  come 
it  over  me  in  this  wa}»  much  longer  I won’t 
stand  it;  if  I do,  may  I he  turned  into  a two 
legged  animal,  and  walk  on  end  all  the  days  of 
rnv  life.’’  Whereupon,  he  would  kick  up  hb 
heels  and  dash  off.  laughing  to  himself  iri  such 
wise  that  it  was  perfectly  human  Then  to 
catch  him  was  a job  that  afforded  us  infinite  di 
version  ; to  see  him  dodge  under  the  mules,  and 
run  behind  and  before  the  horses,  and  upset  the 
Arab*  that  were  on  foot  ; it  was  such  innocent 
relaxation  for.a  great  mind  Being  ridden  upon 
lie  seemed  to  regard  as  one  of  the  necessary 
evils  of  society,  and  Imre  it  always  as  long  as  he 
could ; the  greatest  ass  in  the  world  could  not 
do  more  Doubtless  be  saw  how  the  big  people 
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slipper*,  bv»d  with  needle  ami  twinf  fnauV  ■*  rWe 
fit  (br  the  mirthful  child.  Thia  lady  was 
sepliine  BeaviharnatB.  This  child  «a«  Hort»?w^ 
afterw  nrd  Queen  of  Holland*  and  mother  ofl-om* 
Napoteem,  the  present  Emperor  .ciflhe  French 
Said  Joseph  the,  when  Empress  of  France,  <4  No 
.-pti?*|enV' which  Lhaive  c*er  received  grove  me  half 
*0  ijfiUeh  pleasure  a$  the  gift  of  ihdee  jpugh  4hx*M 
from  t too  hands  of  that  old  i&aif  07."  y ‘ 

Joseph)  nr  arrived  in  Pam  ih  tlrtv  midst  of  the 
horrors?  of  the  French  feriduih/rb  Her  hu*biml 
wne  sentenced  to  the  guillotine,  Their  progerry 
^a^confecaled  Josephine  wa*  imprisoned.  The 
day  fbt  her  execution.  rrai  appointed.  Hottwse 
tirtd.  her  tittiolflrotlier  EugrtVeAvere  loft  fa  vyabder 
in  frj vodit'H^Tte^«f  and  poverty  thp.tpgh  tip*  itfr'piri* 
iif  Pari*  i&  otto  dared  in  bcfriewil  theVhj’Jr^n 
of  the  docmTvil-  A kfith  nfJ  nurst  them 

from  vh$:  Rnti^pWrre  fell  J<?H‘phit|e  wr as 
liberated  hot  a /eix  jroor^  hefe’rO  the  !t$fr  ap- 
pointed  for  hjirf,  dr^\(h-  Sire  emerged  Friga  h*r 
prison  fit  cmhr/ico  her  children;.  and  to  £trp^_:,;- 
with  poverty  ■ | ' ri.ab- 

inet -maker.  jJoiUmBe,>vd&  plHmf  in  the  *ht\p  of 
a ^amidrebe  T#rdyjrtbtice  TfMo.ml  to  >oy:rph- 
inn  a.portivih  ^f  h hr  property;  She  met  Najpiebo  4 
married  him  flif  pdwerAri 
ihjt  children.  HbrtinJm  tv  as  sent  fa  ihs  school 
of  yf^ihwmp&^npui}^  yfehe  t^rc^me  rmf<  of t\)p 


afpuful  hvrn  rod?  on  the  lit  tin  pigopjo*  and  how 
the  principle  eitrnds  from  the  highest  lo  the 
lowest  of  the  living  kind— those  with  vertical  tw$ 
well  air  ihnae  with  horiadrdal  tau-ks.  *3 f he  made 
iisM?.  of  hit  .tenses,  he  could  not  htrip  perceixmg 
that  the  various  governments  of  Europe  rmfe  On 
Turkey  , that  Tttrki^r  rode  on  itio  Pnsha^  of 
v V ri n ; tb*l  the  Pa* ha*  of -Syria  re.de  on  Vusef 
Badra,  tbr;  lie  trover  of  If  ohbevfc ; tffit  Y»J.*ef 
nnh*  an  Mustafa.  And  Mustafa  on  the  hack  of  his 
mule  ; that  life  Is  a general  :rfyVfem; of  riding  and 
V*»ng  ndd*Mi  upon,  and  even  r ho  smallest  of  mscx 
has  a iveight  of  despotism  to  bea  r lipuii  his  hack 
I have  often  thought  that  the  autobiography 
iii  n Syrian  aisr  would  Tm  hovel  rnj;otf*$Ung  «bd 
hist ruet i vo.  Wlmt  'trznqe  riAvdaridns  he  eould 
give.  Vis  /jf  eliaraetcv,  advertiiire.  .and  bo^km^k- 
ingl  Wwf  v.iVujMr ■reflcHior/s  on  tb.v  ant i.jt, T- 
Xivh  of  ^aic.sjtnu  \ What  rich,  finft  yoptoUu  p#&k~ 
on  allhirs  of  ^owrovoeni ! !/i>rd<m  arvv  iluTJip 
• hop  tiuiytf  : ftemo  ntniss  in  fhet-e  rnnarkv,  0. 
Xokftf4  V.  . 1/ir.W  f t no  w a ltd  h w e thee  Wclh  and 
,ncari  thee  no  bdepsp.  If  ihuu  shouldst  feel  at 
di  hurl;  Tcmembrr  that  f.  your  best  friend,  who 
Have  sawed  thee  many  a bearing,  am  of  the  hu- 
•«nan  ypocte5>.myvelf ; and  accept  ns  o pfarjvotTer- 
-ng  the  sketch  herewith  appendeth  in  wliieli  l 
have  rudeariyhc‘d  to  Jo  justici?  to  thy  personal 
jrnUv,  nml  at  the  Mme  time  show  the  world 
that  thou  art  grievous !y  imposed  upon 


| i 1 . \ N ) ’ L;— li  h'  U l Vi  T f Jt  < ? 1 1 
..^preotjr  yv^V«  a^vV,  b lad j wa*  cp»*mu« 
V iijry  .M urlmiguc  to  Ha>re 

SIjio * ,W.au»' tfiij.  A 4 Aiie  *WAjjced 
ftu\ul^pk  •■olf.  »!le  led  hy*  thv  h«nd  hi^r 

^•higfiderv  dii' fit  lie  child  about  tivo  rea r«  of  age 
ffe  iUfte  .girl  w«^.  fjvH  .of  ^iyacity,  and  became 
;>.U  extrerhe  favorite  with  the  sailors.  Playing 
-a  gout, ' .'siiji ;.  ^ fthneing  by  the  «oUgt#  of  the 


y fear  a f«f  age  " She  was  an  fresh  a*  a rm&  .tod 
fThtUuh  j^rr  fair  complexion  was  not  r^iieVifld  by 
Uiucti  color,  she  had  enough  to  produce  that 
fre^hne**  ami  bloom  w hich  wo*  her  chief  beauty 
A pm  lb  sum  «»f  light  hair  playtvi  in  ailkeu  U<k* 


•^Hpriij  «he  became  the  |«.*t  of  the  whole  Crdw: 

her  »rdy  pair  of  «!ioes  wei^  wv?m  out  A 
kind-hearted  seaman  cut  down  a pair  of  his  ohi 
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around  her  soft  and  penetrating  blue  eyes.  The 
delicate  roundneee  of  her  slender  figure  was  set 
off  by  the  elegant  carriage  of  her  head.  Her  feet 
were  small  and  pretty.  Her  hands  were  very 
white,  with  pink  well-rounded  nails.  But  what 
formed  the  chief  attraction  of  Hortensc,  was  the 
grace  and  suavity  of  her  manners.  She  was  gay, 
gentle,  and  amiable.  She  had  wit,  which,  with- 
out the  smallest  ill-temper,  had  just  mischiev- 
ousness enough  to  be  amusing.  She  drew 
excellently,  sang  harmoniously,  and  performed 
admirably  in  comedy.  In  the  year  1800  she  was 
a charming  young  girl.  She  afterward  became 
one  of  the  most  amiable  princesses  of  Europe.  I 
have  seen  many,  both  in  their  own  courts  and  in 
Paris,  but  I never  knew  one  who  had  any  pre- 
tension to  equal  talents.  Her  brother  loved  her 
tepderly.  Napoleon  regarded  her  as  his  child.  It 
is  only  in  that  country  so  fertile  in  the  inven- 
tions of  scandal,  that  so  foolish  an  accusation 
could  have  been  imagined,  as  that  any  feeling 
less  pure  than  paternal  affection  actuated  his  con- 
duct toward  her.  The  vile  calumny  met  with  the 
contempt  it  merited.” 

Though  the  voice  of  slander  has  given  its  ut- 
terances so  long  and  so  loud  against  Hortense, 
there  is  no  shadow  of  evidence  to  impeach  her 
character.  The  Berkeley  Men  in  the  “ Napoleon 
Dynasty”  give  the  following  tostimony  : 44  We 
have  found  nothing,  in  our  investigations  on  this 
subject,  to  justify  even  a suspicion  against  the 
morals  of  Louis  or  Hortense ; and  we  here  dis- 
miss the  subject,  with  the  remark,  that  there  is 
more  cause  for  sympathy  with  the  parties  to  this 
unhappy  union,  than  of  censure  for  their  con- 
duct.” It  is  grateful  to  one's  feelings  thus  to 
rescue  the  memory  of  a pure-minded  and  noble 
woman  from  unmerited  obloquy.  Human  nature 
is  bad  enough  at  the  best.  It  is  not  well  to  bring 
in  the  aid  of  an  envenomed  imagination  to  dim 
still  more  deeply  its  tarnished  lustre. 

Napoleon's  younger  brother,  Louis,  was  a man 
of  profound  religious  sensibilities.  He  was  mel- 
ancholy in  his  temperament.  He  was  romantic 
and  solitary  in  his  tastes.  He  loved  seclusion, 
books,  solitary  walks,  reverie,  and  the  quiet  of  a 
fireside  which  gayety  and  the  crowd  could  never 
invade.  Louis  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a beauti- 
ful young  lady,  a daughter  of  one  of  the  ancient 
nobility.  All  the  energies  of  his  pensive  soul 
were  engrossed  by  the  devouring  passion.  Na- 
poleon was  just  entering  upon  the  morning  twi- 
light of  his  brilliant  career.  Democracy  was 
triumphant  in  Paris.  He  feared  that  the  alliance 
of  his  brother  with  a daughter  of  the  old  aristoc- 
racy might  injure  his  rising  fortunes.  He  arranged 
a mission  which  sent  Louis  from  Paris,  and  ob- 
tained the  marriage  of  the  young  lady  with 
another.  It  was  the  ruin  of  the  pensive  Louis. 
His  crushed  heart  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 
Napoleon  soon  became  conscious  of  the  irrepar- 
able wrong  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  brother. 
To  make  amends,  as  far  as  possible,  he  planned 
a union  of  Louis  with  the  amiable,  the  beautiful, 
the  fascinating  Hortense.  But  Hortense  had  al- 
ready given  her  heart  to  another.  Duroc,  one  of 
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the  most  spirited,  handsome,  and  gay  young  sol- 
diers in  France,  was  her  lover.  But  the  tact  of 
Josephine  and  the  power  of  Napoleon  eventually 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  reluctantly  led  to  their  melan- 
choly espousals.  <4  Never,”  said  Louis  in  his 
dirge-like  Memoirs,  “ was  there  a more  gloomy 
wedding  Never  had  husband  and  wife  a stronger 
presentiment  of  the  horrors  of  a forced  and  ill- 
suited  marriage.  Before  the  ceremony,  during 
the  benediction,  and  ever  afterward,  we  both 
equally  and  constantly  felt  that  we  were  not 
suited  to  each  other.” 

These  sombre  nuptials  were  contracted  the 
4th  of  January,  1802  Louis  was  appointed 
King  of  Holland.  During  a few  years  of  dejec- 
tion and  gloom  they  lived  sadly  together.  Three 
children  were  born  to  them.  The  eldest,  whom 
Napoleon  contemplated  for  his  heir,  died  when 
a child  but  five  years  of  age.  The  second  died 
twenty  years  ago.  The  third,  a melancholy 
man,  without  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister, 
now  occupies  the  throne  of  France. 

Louis  and  Hortense  soon  became  satisfied 
that  they  could  not  live  happily  together.  They 
separated.  Louis  soon  abdicated  the  throne, 
and  wandering  disconsolately  over  Europe,  lived 
a retired  and  scholastic  life  until  1646,  when  he 
died  at  Leghorn,  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  Dur- 
ing these  long  years,  whose  gloom  no  ray  of 
joy  ever  penetrated,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  literature.  He  was  a man  of  more  than  or- 
dinary  genius,  of  the  utmost  purity  of  morals, 
and  of  a devotional  frame  of  mind.  Hortense, 
with  her  two  younger  sons,  repaired  to  Malmai- 
6on,  where  she  resided  for  a time  with  Joseph- 
ine. Afterward  she  retired  to  a lonely  castle  in 
Switzerland.  There  6he  lingered  through  the 
gloom  of  her  remaining  days  until  the  year  1837, 
when  she  died.  Her  remains  were  buried  by  the 
side  of  Josephine,  in  the  church  of  Ruel,  near 
Paris.  Her  only  surviving  son  has  reared  there 
a beautiful  monument  to  her  memory. 

Such  was  the  parentage  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
It  helps  to  explain  his  character.  He  is  a mel- 
ancholy and  a lonely  man.  His  countenance 
bears  the  trace  of  years  of  disappointment  and 
sorrow.  The  writer  of  these  pages  has  seen 
him  in  the  retirement  of  his  cabinet,  in  the  brill- 
iant saloons  of  the  Tuileries,  and  in  the  proud 
reviews  of  his  armies,  when  eighty  thousand 
men,  in  martial  array,  encircled  him.  At  all 
times  the  same  sad  expression  rests  upon  his 
face  His  smile,  though  gentle,  is  melancholy. 
His  life  has  been  a scene,  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  of  incessant  conflict,  and  of  incessant 
disappointment.  It  has  been  his  doom  that  ha 
could  never  forget  the  exalted  name  he  bears,. 
Years  ago,  the  French  nation,  by  a vote  of  una- 
nimity unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
founded  the  Napoleon  dynasty.  They  declared 
the  throne  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  their 
elected  and  adored  Emperor.  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor's  brother,  and  of  his 
adopted  daughter,  is  the  heir  to  whatever  rights 
this  popular  vote  can  give.  The  sovereigns  of 
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Europe  claim  that  kings  reign,  not  by  the  vote 
of  the  people,  but  by  divine  appointment. 

The  allied  monarchs,  after  deluging  Europe 
with  blood,  marched  at  the  head  of  a million  of 
bayonets  upon  Paris.  They  hurled  the  elected 
monarch  from  bis  throne,  and  chained  him  to  a 
rock.  They  forced  upon  a reluctant  people  a 
rejected  dynasty.  Louis  Napoleon  has  ever 
claimed  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  throne  of 
France,  by  the  vote  of  the  people ; that  both 
Bourbonists  and  Orleanists  were  usurpers,  tramp- 
ling upon  popular  rights,  and  sustained  upon 
the  throne  by  foreign  bayonets,  and  by  fraud. 

Louis  Napoleon,  now  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  was 
born  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  20th  of 
April,  1808.  He  is  consequently  now  forty-five 
years  of  age.  His  birth  took  place  a few  months 
after  the  separation  of  his  father  and  mother. 
He  was  the  first  prince,  of  the  Napoleon  dynas- 
ty, bom  under  the  empire.  His  birth  was  ac- 
cordingly hailed  by  extraordinary  military  and 
public  honors.  The  thunder  of  cannon  and  the 
waving  of  banners  announced  his  birth  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  of  the  majestic  empire  of 
Napoleon.  He  was  often  fondled  upon  the  knee 
of  the  great  Emperor,  and,  previous  to  the  birth 
of  the  son  of  Maria  Louisa,  was  regarded  as  the 
not  improbable  inheritor  of  the  Imperial  dignity. 
When,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
Hortense  retired  to  her  castle  in  Switzerland, 
she  took  with  her  two  little  children — Napoleon 
Louis,  and  Louis  Napoleon.  She  was  in  pos- 
session of  an  ample  income,  and  her  dwelling 
was  surrounded  with  all  the  appliances  of  wealth 
and  luxury.  Illustrious  guests  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  were  drawn  to  her  castle  by  the  renown 
of  her  souvenirs;  and  she  was  enabled  to  confer 
upon  her  sons  the  advantages  of  a thorough  and 
polished  education. 

These  two  young  men  passed  most  of  their 
early  years  in  comparative  retirement  among 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Switzerland.  They 
took  occasional  journeys  with  their  mother. 
Wherever  they  appeared,  their  name,  their  rank, 
their  wealth,  rendered  them  conspicuous.  The 
education  they  received  was  mainly  scientific 
and  military.  In  reading  of  the  renowned  deeds 
which  have  immortalized  the  Emperor,  and  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  their  souls  were  fired  with 
ambition.  They  mourned  over  their  inglorious 
lot ; they  hungered  and  thirsted  to  be  led  into 
some  field  of  peril  and  of  majestic  enterprise. 
Thus  restive  and  fretted,  the  slow  years  lingered 
away,  till  the  young  men  became  about  twenty 
years  of  age  The  elder  of  the  two  brothers, 
Napoleon  Louis,  now  married  his  cousin,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  The  joys  of  the 
youthful  bridal  for  a short  time  enlivened  the 
melancholy  castle  of  Hortense.  Suddenly  the 
news  arrived  of  the  revolution  of  1830.  Charles 
X.  was  driven  from  his  throne.  France  was  in 
commotion.  The  eager  young  princes  had  hard- 
ly time  to  mount  their  horses  before  they  heard 
that  Louis  Philippe  was  firmly  seated  upon  the 


throne  of  France.  It  was  vain  to  attempt  to 
thrust  him  from  his  place.  The  next  year  they 
heard  tidings  of  revolutionary  movements  in 
Italy.  The  name  of  Bonaparte  was  recognized 
all  over  Europe  as  the  watchword  of  the  popular 
party — as  the  banner  beneath  which  the  people 
must  rally  in  their  hostility  to  feudal  kings. 
The  two  brothers,  with  feverish  impetuosity, 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  revolution  upon  the  Ital- 
ian peninsula,  eager  to  join  in  any  enterprise 
which  might  bring  them  prominently  before  the 
world  as  the  efficient  and  available  advocates  of 
popular  rights.  But  Austria  was  there,  sustain- 
ing her  iron  despotism  with  her  well-trained 
hosts.  The  insurrection  was  shot  down  merci- 
lessly. The  elder  brother,  Napoleon  Louis,  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  exposure,  suddenly  died. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  now  left  alone.  He  also 
was  taken  dangerously  sick.  The  Austrians 
had  nearly  surrounded  him.  His  mother,  half 
frantic  with  anguish,  came  to  the  rescue  of  her 
only  surviving  child.  With  the  utmost  difficulty 
she  succeeded  in  extricating  him  from  the  exas- 
perated troops  of  the  government.  Fearing  that 
in  the  agitated  state  of  Europe  Switzerland  could 
hardly  afford  them  an  asylum,  she  rapidly  trav- 
ersed France  with  her  bereaved,  disappointed, 
and  unhappy  son,  and  sought  refuge  in  England. 
After  a brief  residence  there,  as  affairs  became 
more  settled  upon  the  Continent,  she  returned 
to  her  quiet  home  in  Switzerland. 

Five  years  now  passed  away,  in  which  Louis 
Napoleon  remained  in  the  retirement  of  his 
Swiss  castle,  fretting  at  the  obscurity  to  which 
he  was  doomed  to  consign  the  great  name  of 
Bonaparte.  His  boundless  ambition  was  ever  fed 
by  his  equally  boundless  self-confidence.  He 
never  doubted  that  he  had  inherited  the  ability  of 
Napoleon,  and  was  equally  able  with  that  mighty 
spirit  to  control  all  the  elements  of  anarchy  and 
passion.  Ho  regarded  himself,  and  was  regard- 
ed by  others,  as  the  legal  heir  of  all  that  could 
be  recovered  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Exile  of  St. 
Helena.  He  endeavored  to  beguile  some  of  his 
weary  hours,  and  to  attract  attention  by  author* 
ship  ; and  published  several  works,  which  were 
quite  creditable  to  his  political  and  military 
attainments. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836,  Louis  Napoleon  visit- 
ed the  baths  of  Baden.  There  he  found  many 
restless  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  with  them  he  planned  an  expedition  to  en- 
kindle a new  revolution  in  France  ; eject  Louis 
Philippe  from  his  throne,  and  place  the  crown  of 
Napoleon  upon  his  own  brow.  He  was  aware 
that  France  was  ever  ripe  for  change.  He  dream- 
ed that  the  name  of  Bonaparte  alone  would  be 
as  potent  as  if  the  great  Emperor  himself  were 
to  appear  with  his  exquisitely  chiseled  features, 
and  in  his  well-known  costume. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  not  at  all  deficient  in  per- 
sonal courage.  With  a kind  of  despairing  ener- 
gy, he  has  ever  been  ready  for  any  rash  and 
headlong  enterprise.  The  name  of  Napoleon 
was  still  a talisman  in  every  cottage  in  France. 
In  the  army  there  were  many  weary  of  the  pe- 
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cific  policy  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  longing  for  a 
chieftain  to  lead  them  to  military  glory.  There 
were  many  restless  spirits  scattered  over  the  em- 
pire prompt  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  which 
promised  wealth  and  power. 

It  is  said  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  ever  been 
a close  copyist  of  his  uncle.  In  the  plan  he  now 
adopted,  he  seems  to  have  studied  to  imitate  the 
career  of  the  illustrious  Exile  of  Elba.  Had  the 
tomb  of  St  Helena  given  forth  its  mighty  dead, 
all  France  would  have  risen  to  greet  him.  But 
Louis  Napoleon  was  a stranger.  He  had  but 
just  emerged  from  the  period  of  boyhood.  Few 
had  ever  heard  the  mention  of  his  name.  No 
veteran  warriors  recognized  his  features  or  his 
voice.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  inherit  the  contour  of  his  uncle.  Still 
the  young  man  was  sanguine  of  success  He 
resolved  to  make  his  appearance  in  some  fron- 
tier town,  to  utter  the  magic  name  of  Napoleon, 
to  unfurl  the  eagles  of  the  Empire,  and  to  march, 
with  the  accumulating  thousands  who  would 
throng  him,  triumphantly  upon  Paris. 

A small  detachment  of  the  army  was  station- 
ed at  Strasbourg,  situated  upon  the  frontiers  of 
France  This  place  seemed  to  present  a favor- 
able opportunity  for  the  commencement  of  the 
enterprise  Louis  provided  himself  with  the 
gray  coat  and  with  the  cocked-hat,  so  invariably 
associated  with  the  Emperor.  It  is  said  that  he 
also  studied  to  acquire  his  attitude  and  gesture. 
Several  of  the  officers  in  the  garrison  were  in 
the  conspiracy  They  doubted  not  to  be  able  to 
lead  their  men  to  declare  in  favor  of  Louis. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  mad  enterprise  ar- 
rived. It  was  the  30th  of  Oct.  1836.  A cold 
winter’s  day  dawned  gloomily.  Nature  seemed  to 
frown  upon  the  enterprise.  No  “ sun  of  Auster- 
litz”  rose  over  the  bleak  hills.  The  stormy  air 
was  filled  with  drizzling  rain  and  sleet.  Before 
one  ray  of  the  morning  had  pierced  the  murky 
clouds,  the  whole  garrison  of  the  place,  consist- 
ing of  three  regiments  of  infantry,  three  of  artil- 
lery, and  a corps  of  engineers,  found  themselves 
drawn  up,  by  their  officers,  in  the  barrack  yard. 
They  had  no  idea  for  what  purpose  they  had 
been  marshaled,  in  this  dark  and  untimely  hour. 
As  they  stood  drenched  with  rain  and  shivering 
in  their  ranks,  in  the  cold  and  stormy  morning 
air,  several  gentlemen,  in  the  uniform  of  French 
officers,  entered  the  yard,  bearing  the  eagle- 
crowned  banner,  which  had  so  often  waved  over 
the  victories  of  Napoleon. 

Louis  attired  in  his  gray  coat  and  cocked  hat, 
then  stepped  forward  from  his  retinue,  and  was 
presented  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  to  his 
troops,  as  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  Emperor, 
who  had  come  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  and 
to  lead  them  to  revolution  and  to  victory  The 
old  soldiers  recognized  the  hat  and  the  coat.  It 
instantly  roused  their  enthusiasm.  They  shouted 
**  Vive  PEmpcreur.”  The  younger  soldiers  were 
at  first  bewildered  But  soon  they  caught  the 
sympathetic  contagion  and  joined  in  the  cry. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment the  officers  marched  the  troop*  through  the 


street,  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  streaming 
of  banners  and  exultant  music.  The  quiet  little 
town  of  Strasbourg  was  in  a moment  thrown 
into  a paroxysm  of  amazement  and  commotion. 
Heads,  enveloped  in  night-caps,  were  thrust  out 
of  the  windows  into  the  snowy  air.  The  streets 
were  soon  filled  by  a throng  following  the  column, 
bewildered  and  wondering  at  the  cause  of  the 
strange  uproar  The  troops  marched  directly  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  general,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  garrison,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
The  sanguine  Louis  now  felt  sure  of  success. 
He  thought  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
traverse,  France  like  a whirlwind,  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the  Empire. 
He  subsequently  wrote  in  reference  to  the  affair. 

“ O,  my  mother ! judge  of  the  happiness  which 
I enjoyed  at  that  moment.  After  twenty  years 
of  exile,  I again  touched  the  soil  of  my  native 
land.  I found  myself  surrounded  by  Frenchmen, 
whom  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  was  about 
again  to  warm  with  electric  heat.” 

But  a dreadful  disappointment  was  at  hand. 
The  next  regiment  they  met  were  not  prepared 
to  embark  in  so  desperate  an  enterprise.  Some 
of  the  officers  succeeded  in  rallying  the  men,  in 
favor  of  Louis  Philippe.  After  a short  and  tu- 
multuary scene  Louis  and  all  his  party  were 
taken  prisoners.  Hardly  an  hour  had  elapsed 
ere  the  young  Prince  found  himself  incarcerated 
in  a cell  of  iron  and  of  stone.  He  was  removed 
to  Paris  for  trial.  Louis  Philippe  treated  him 
with  great  magnanimity.  It  was  not  thought 
best  to  familiarize  France  with  the  idea,  that  the 
great  Emperor  had  an  heir,  who  claimed  the 
throne.  The  matter  was  hushed  up  as  much  as 
possible.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  the  night 
Louis  Napoleon  was  taken  into  Paris.  He  was 
immediately  carried  to  the  office  of  the  Prefect- 
ure of  Police.  A few  dim  lamps  lighted  the 
apartment.  After  a very  short  examination,  he 
was  again  sent  away,  before  the  light  of  the 
morning  dawned,  to  Port  Louis,  near  Lorient. 
He  was  there  placed  on  board  a frigate  which 
was  eqnipped  for  sea.  As  soon  as  the  wind 
permitted  the  frigate  weighed  anchor.  The 
commander  had  received  sealed  instructions, 
which  he  was  not  to  open  until  he  came  to  a 
designated  point  of  latitude  and  longitude  upon 
the  ocean.  There  it  was  found  that  the  vessel 
was  ordered  to  Rio  Janeiro,  where  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  not  to  be  permitted  to  land.  From 
that  place  he  was  to  be  taken  to  New  York. 
On  shipboard  he  wrote  to  his  mother. 

“ Every  man  carries  within  himself  a world 
composed  of  all  that  he  has  seen  and  loved,  and 
into  which  he  continually  withdraws,  even  when 
he  is  wandering  over  a foreign  land.  At  these 
moments  I am  doubtful  which  are  the  most 
melancholy  recollections  those  of  misfortunes 
which  have  befallen  us,  or  those  relating  to  happy 
times  which  exist  no  longer.  Two  months  ago, 
I wished  for  nothing,  except  never  to  behold 
Switzerland  again.  Now,  if  I were  to  follow  my 
own  inclinations,  I should  have  no  other  wish 
| than  to  find  myself  again  in  my  little  chamber, 
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in  the  midst  of  that  fine  country,  in  which  I 
fancy  that  I ought  to  be  so  happy.  Do  not 
think  of  coining  to  meet  me.  I do  not  at  pres- 
ent know  where  I shall  take  up  my  abode.  Per- 
haps I should  find  better  opportunities  of  obtain- 
ing a livelihood  in  Southern  America.  Labor, 
to  which  the  uncertainty  of  my  circumstances 
will  now  subject  me,  will  afford  the  only  conso- 
lation which  I can  now  enjoy.” 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1837,  Louis  Napoleon 
was  landed  upon  the  wharves  of  New  York,  an 
unsuccessful  adventurer,  a friendless  and  sorrow- 
stricken  exile.  Probably  conscious  of  the  ex- 
alted name  he  bore,  and  bowed  down  by  the 
pressure  of  misfortune,  he  lived  solitary  and 
alone.  Still  he  devoted  himself  with  much  zeal 
to  the  study  of  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  said,  at  the  time  of  his  banishment,  by 
t)ie  French  government,  that  Louis  Napoleon 
had  promised,  not  to  cross  the  Atlantic  again  for 
ten  years.  The  young  Prince,  upon  hearing  of 
this  report  immediately  pronounced  it  unquali- 
fiedly  false.  It  is  however  evident  that  discour-  ! 
aged  by  the  total  failure  of  his  enterprise,  he 
had  decided  to  abandon  all  the  stormy  and  peril- 
ous enterprises  to  which  Europe  might  invite 
him,  and  to  settle  down  in  quietude  upon  a 
southern  plantation,  as  an  American  republican. 
With  this  view  he  visited  Louisiana,  where  he 
entered  into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  land.  But  not  having  avail- 
able funds,  and  finding  that  the  owner  of  the 
land,  demanded  ample  security,  notwithstanding 
the  proud  assertion  that  the  44  name  of  Napoleon 
needed  no  endorsement,”  he  abandoned  the  de- 
sign of  becoming  a planter.  Just  then  he  re- 
ceived the  following  sad  letter  from  bis  mother : 

44  My  dear  son,  I am  about  to  undergo  an 
operation  which  has  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  case  it  should  not  terminate  success- 
fully, I send  you,  in  this  letter,  my  blessing. 
We  shall  meet  again  in  a better  world.  You 
will  believe  that  in  quitting  this  life,  I regret 
only  leaving  yourself  and  your  fond  affectionate 
disposition,  which  alone  has  given  any  charms 
to  my  existence.  This  will  be  a consolation  to 
you,  my  beloved  child,  to  reflect  that  by  your 
attentions,  you  have  rendered  your  mother  as 
happy  as  circumstances  could  allow  her  to  be. 

I press  you  to  my  heart,  my  dear  child.  I am 
calm,  perfectly  resigned.  I would  still  hope  that 
we  may  meet  again,  even  in  this  world.  The 
will  of  God  be  done.  Your  affectionate  mother, 

“Hqbtense.” 

Upon  the  reception  of  this  letter,  the  ever- 
afiectionate  son  resolved  immediately  to  embark 
for  Europe,  and  to  hasten  to  the  bed-side  of  his 
dying  mother.  He  found  her  still  alive.  For  a 
fow  weeks  he  watched  with  the  most  tender  care 
around  her  couch  of  suffering,  and  had  the  mourn- 
ful satisfaction  of  receiving  her  last  messages  of 
love,  as  world-weary  and  sorrow-stricken,  she 
sank  in  death. 

Louis,  dejected  and  bereaved,  lingered  for 


some  months  at  the  castle  where  hie  mother  had 
breathed  her  last.  The  French  looked  with  a 
jealous  eye  upon  the  young  claimant  of  the 
French  throne.  It  was  represented  to  the  Swiss 
government  that  to  allow  him  to  remain  within 
so  short  a distance  of  France,  would  endanger 
their  safety.  Consequently  the  government  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  protection,  and  Louis 
must  again  go  forth  alone,  and  heart-stricken,  to 
meet  the  dim  future.  He  repaired  to  England. 
His  income  was  ample,  yet  he  seemed  weary  of 
life.  Still  the  memory  of  the  name  he  bore  seem- 
ed ever  to  reproach  him,  for  submitting  to  an  in- 
glorious life,  and  to  rouse  him  to  desperate  ad- 
venture to  gain  a throne  and  a crown. 

For  two  years  he  remained  in  London.  His 
name,  his  claims,  and  peculiar  position,  attracted 
much  attention.  When  he  appeared  in  society, 
or  when  he  took  his  daily  afternoon  airings,  ou 
horseback  or  in  his  carriage,  in  the  parks,  he  was 
observed  by  all.  He  studiously  adopted  the 
habits  of  life  of  his  uncle.  It  is  said  that  he  in- 
variably rose  at  six  o'clock,  and  employed  him- 
self in  his  study,  with  his  books  and  his  pen, 
until  mid-day.  He  then  breakfasted,  and  read 
the  morning  papers,  causing  notes  to  be  taken  of 
all  that  peculiarly  interested  him.  At  two  o'clock 
he  received  visitors.  At  four  or  five  he  made 
his  appearance  with  the  charioted  throng,  rolling 
through  the  parks.  At  seven  o'clock  he  dined. 
The  evenings  he  devoted  to  the  various  social 
and  intellectual  entertainments  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis. 

During  hia  stay  in  England,  he  published  a 
work,  entitled 44  Napoleonic  Ideas,”  which,  from 
its  title  and  its  author,  rather  than  from  any  in- 
trinsic merit,  attained  some  celebrity.  This 
work  consists  of  an  exposition  of  the  political 
maxims  of  the  great  Emperor.  The  failure  of 
his  ill-planned  adventure  at  Strasbourg,  which 
had  covered  him  with  ridicule,  seemed  gradually 
to  inspire  him  with  a strong  desire  to  attempt 
to  retrieve  his  reputation,  by  a more  brilliant 
and  successful  enterprise.  The  year  1840  ar- 
rived, and  all  France  was  in  a blaze  of  enthu- 
siasm, to  receive  the  remains  of  her  idolized 
monarch,  from  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  Mur- 
murs long  and  loud,  against  Louis  Philippe  were 
heard  on  every  side.  Louis  Napoleon  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  this  apparently  propitious 
moment,  to  drive  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons from  the  throne ; believing  that  every 
Frenchman  would  rejoice  to  have  the  sceptre  ia 
the  hands  of  the  nephew,  at  the  reception  of  the 
remains  of  the  uncle.  Many  plans  far  less  wise 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  And  yet  it 
seemed  a hair-brained  enterprise  to  attempt  the 
subversion  of  an  empire,  having  so  vigilant  and 
energetic  a spirit  as  that  of  Louis  Philippe  at  its 
head,  with  instruments  as  feeble  as  those  upon 
which  the  adventurer  must  rely.  A plan  was  so 
secretly  matured  that  no  suspicion  of  the  con- 
templated movement  was  excited  either  in  En- 
gland or  in  France. 

On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  August,  1840,  Louis  Na- 
poleon accompanied,  apparently  by  a pleasure  par- 
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tj  of  about  sixty  persons,  entered  a small  steamer 
upon  the  Thames.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  were 
attended  by  their  servants.  They  were  all  for- 
eigners, and  it  is  said  that  many  of  them  were 
unaware  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  had 
embarked.  The  little  steamer  passed  down  the 
river  and  pushed  out  into  the  Channel.  The 
Prince  then  assembled  his  gallant  army  of  sixty 
men,  and  informed  them  of  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition, which  was  no  less  than  the  invasion  of 
France,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Orleans  dynas- 
ty. Money  was  distributed  freely.  Wine  flowed 
in  abundance.  The  courage  of  all  was  soon 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch.  French  uniforms, 
which  had  previously  been  prepared,  were  given 
to  all,  and  the  captain  was  ordered  to  steer  di- 
rectly for  Boulogne.  The  little  steamer,  “ The 
Cky  of  Edinburgh,”  with  its  handful  of  gay 
revelers,  hurried  over  the  wave,  to  demolish  the 
armies  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  to  take  possession 
of  France.  The  innocent  Captain  Crow,  though 
perfectly  astounded  at  the  quantity  of  wine  which 
disappeared,  submissively  obeyed  the  orders  of 
$he  Prince,  and  guided  his  tiny  bark  toward  the 
shores  of  France.  It  was  midnight  when  the 
dim  outline  of  the  Gallic  coast  was  first  faintly 
discernible  in  the  distance.  The  brilliant  sun 
of  a cloudless  summer  morning  illumined  both 
land  and  sea,  as  the  valiant  army  of  invasion, 
heated  with  wine,  and  flushed  with  the  night’s 
revelry,  landed  unopposed  and  unobserved  at  the 
obscure  village  of  Vimereux,  near  the  garrisoned 
cky  of  Boulogne.  The  tale  seems  incredible,  and 
yet  it  is  well  authenticated,  that  this  extraor- 
dinary army  of  sixty  strong,  formed  themselves 
in  solid  column,  and  advanced  valiantly  upon  the 
guns  and  bayonets  of  the  fortified  city.  Louis 
Napoleon,  whom  no  one  has  ever  accused  of 
want  of  courage,  or  of  a disposition  to  push  his 
friends  into  positions  of  peril,  which  he  was  not 
willing  to  share,  headed  the  Lilliputian  host. 
He  had  not  forgotten  the  pithy  remark  of  Chateau- 
briand, “ that  if  the  cocked  hat  and  surtout  of 
Napoleon  were  placed  on  a stick  on  the  shores 
of  Brest,  it  would  cause  Europe  to  run  to  arms 
from  one  end  to  the  other.” 

Next  to  the  general-in-chief  came  one  in  the 
uniform  of  a French  officer,  with  a live  eagle 
fluttering  upon  the  perch.  Then  followed  the 
rank  and  file  of  gentlemen  and  servants.  They 
were  abundantly  furnished  with  proclamations. 
Louis  had  in  his  imperial  treasury  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  As  they  marched  victoriously  along 
through  the  green  fields,  a crowd  of  gaping 
peasants  and  ragged  boys  followed,  wondering 
what  it  all  could  mean. 

They  reached  Boulogne.  The  garrison  there 
consisted  of  two  companies.  The  soldiers, 
amused,  bewildered,  and  amazed,  gathered  around 
the  invading  army.  Louis  harangued  them  ener- 
getically, and  the  vivacious  French  began  to 
about  “ Vive  l’Empereur  !”  The  officers  caught 
the  alarm,  rushed  to  the  barracks,  gathered  the 
soldiers  around  them  and  recalled  them  to  obedi- 
ence. Louis  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  in 


his  desperation  fired  a pistol  at  the  colonel.  The 
ball  missed  its  mark,  but  wounded  a soldier  in 
the  neck.  The  whole  party  were  now  compelled 
to  retreat.  They  fled  through  the  streets  in 
ludicrous  confusion,  pursued  by  the  soldiers,  the 
boys,  and  the  dogs.  Some  few  were  shot 
Some  were  drowned;  but  most  of  the  party 
were  surrounded  and  captured. 

These  two  wild  adventures  left  the  impression 
upon  the  public  mind,  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  a 
simpleton  and  a madman.  And  yet  the  boldness, 
the  ability,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  defense  when 
put  upon  trial  astonished  France.  The  name 
of  Napoleon  was  adored  by  the  people.  It  was 
not  deemed  safe  to  doom  one  of  his  descendants 
to  an  ignominious  death.  He  was  sentenced  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Ham. 
When  he  heard  the  judgment,  he  exclaimed, 
“At  least  I shall  have  the  happiness  of  dying 
upon  the  soil  of  France.”  It  is  reported,  that 
as  he  entered  the  gloomy  fortress,  assigned  as 
his  home  and  his  grave,  he  looked  up  at  the  im- 
pregnable battlements  firowning  upon  him,  and 
smiling,  said,  “ The  word  perpetual  in  the  French 
language,  means,  until  the  next  revolution.” 

The  castle  of  Ham  is  one  of  the  gloomiest 
prisons  in  Europe.  For  six  dreary  years,  he 
endured  the  almost  insupportable  monotony  of 
his  prison  life.  The  iron  had  entered  his  soul ; 
the  indelible  traces  of  suffering  still  mark  his 
pensive  features.  For  some  time  he  was  exposed 
to  every  annoyance  vffiich  could  embitter  his 
confinement.  At  length  these  stringent  mea- 
sures were  mitigated,  and  he  was  allowed  books, 
and  writing  materials,  and  was  permitted  to 
correspond  with  his  friends.  In  a letter  to  Lady 
Blessington  he  says,  “ My  thoughts  often  recur 
to  the  spot  in  which  you  dwell.  Nevertheless  I 
have  no  desire  to  quit  my  present  abode.  Here 
I am  in  my  proper  place.  With  the  name  which 
I bear,  I must  be  either  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
dungeon,  or  in  the  brightness  of  power.” 

Again  he  wrote  to  a friend,  44  Twice  betrayed 
by  fate,  I have  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes 
and  sorrows  of  this  life.  Having  got  the  better 
of  the  illusions  of  youth,  I find  in  the  native  air 
I breathe,  in  study,  in  the  seclusion  of  a prison, 
a charm  which  I have  not  experienced  when  I 
participated  in  the  enjoyments  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  I had  to  drink  of  the  same  cup  as 
the  conqueror  of  Waterloo.” 

The  letter  from  which  this  brief  extract  is 
taken,  was  published  in  the  journals,  and  pro- 
duced great  excitement  in  F ranee.  The  question 
wag  asked,  “ under  what  title  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  return  to  France,  if  the  doors  of  his 
prison  where  thrown  open  and  the  decree  of 
exile  evoked.”  He  replied,  “ I never  can  believe 
that  France  is  the  property  of  any  family.  I 
have  never  pretended  to  any  other  rights  than 
those  of  a French  citizen.  And  I never  shall 
have  any  other  desire,  than  to  see  the  whole 
people  legally  convened,  choosing  freely  the 
form  of  government  which  they  may  think  best 
to  have.  A member  of  a family  which  owes  its 
elevation  to  the  suffrages  of  the  nation,  I should 
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belie  my  origin,  my  nature,  and  what  is  more,  I 
•hould  do  violence  to  common  sense,  if  I did  not 
admit  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  the  funda- 
mental basts  of  all  political  organization.  My 
previous  actions  and  declarations  are  in  accord- 
ance with  these  opinions.  If  I have  not  been 
understood,  it  is  because  we  do  not  seek  to  ex- 
plain defeats.  We  only  condemn  them.” 

Louis,  who  had  a highly  cultivated  mind  and 
intellectual  tastes,  endeavored  to  beguile  the 
weary  hours  of  his  captivity  by  literary  and  sci- 
entific studies,  and  philosophical  experiments. 
He  also  published  several  works,  highly  credit- 
able to  his  heart  and  to  his  pen.  After  an  im- 
prisonment of  five  years,  he  wrote,  41  Years  roll 
by  with  disheartening  monotony.  It  is  only  in 
the  promptings  of  my  conscience  and  my  heart, 
that  I find  strength  to  stand  up  against  this  at- 
mosphere of  lead  which  surrounds  and  suffocates 
me.  But  I still  believe,  with  absolute  confidence, 
that  a better  future  is  approaching.” 

It  was  now  the  year  1846.  The  father  of 
Louis  Napoleon  was  dying.  Earnestly  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  French  government,  that  his  im- 
prisoned son  might  visit  him  once  more  before 
he  went  down  to  the  grave.  The  captive  made 
the  most  energetic  efforts,  by  application  to  all 
branches  of  the  government,  for  liberty  to  visit 
his  dying  father.  Ho  pledged  his  word  of  honor 
that  he  would  immediately  return  again  to  his 
captivity.  The  appeal  was  unavailing.  He  then 
resolved  upon  a despefate  effort  to  escape.  It 
was  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May,  1846.  A 
large  number  of  laborers  were  employed  in  the 
yard  of  the  castle.  He  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  soiled  and  tattered  clothes  of  a workman, 
which  he  exchanged  for  his  own.  Having  re- 
moved his  mustache  and  whiskers,  with  a 
slouched  hat  concealing  his  face,  a pipe  in  his 
mouth,  a heavy  plank  upon  his  shoulder,  he 
passed  deliberately  by  the  sentinel,  and  walked 
calmly,  in  the  bright  morning  sun,  out  into  glo- 
rious freedom.  A friend  who  was  in  the  secret 
met  him  with  a carriage  and  a passport.  They 
drove  rapidly  to  Valenciennes,  took  the  railway 
for  Brussels,  and  a packet  for  London.  Imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival  in  London,  he  wrote  to 
the  French  Embassador,  “ I come  frankly  to  de- 
clare to  the  man  who  was  the  friend  of  my  mo- 
ther, that  in  quitting  my  prison  I had  no  idea  of 
renewing  against  the  French  government  a war 
that  has  been  so  disastrous  to  me,  but  only  to 
be  enabled  to  go  and  to  be  near  my  aged  father. 
Before  taking  this  Btep,  I made  every  effort  to 
obtain  permission  to  visit  him.  I offered  every 
guarantee  consistent  with  my  honor.  Finding 
all  my  applications  fruitless,  I determined  to 
have  recourse  to  the  last  expedient,  which  the 
Duke  de  Nemours  and  the  Duke  de  Guise 
adopted  in  similar  circumstances  under  Henry 
IV.  I beg  that  you  will  inform  the  French 
government  of  my  peaceable  intentions  I hope 
that  such  an  assurance  may  shorten  the  captivity 
of  my  friends  who  still  remain  in  prison.” 

Louis,  though  now  free,  was  exceedingly  un- 
happy. Though  he  had  ample  means  for  all  his 


expenses,  he  was  an  exile  and  alone.  His  adored 
mother,  who  had  ever  loved  her  impassioned, 
pensive,  and  warm-hearted  son,  was  in  the  cold 
tomb  of  Ruel.  His  brother,  the  companion  of 
his  youth,  his  hopes,  his  misfortunes,  was  dead. 
His  aged  father  was  languishing  upon  a dying 
bed  in  Tuscany.  The  Austrian  government 
would  not  allow  the  Prince  to  land  upon  the 
shores  of  Italy.  For  twenty  months  Louis  re- 
mained  in  London,  a solitary,  world-weary  man. 
He  lived  alone  with  his  books  and  in  the  society 
of  a small  circle  of  friends,  of  the  highest  rank, 
to  whom  his  illustrious  name  gave  him  a ready 
introduction. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1846,  his  father,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  great  Emperor,  the  King  of  Holland, 
the  gentleman  of  wealth,  refinement,  high  intel- 
lectual culture  and  leisure,  the  husband  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  amiable,  and  accomplished 
of  women,  terminated  an  utterly  joyless  exist- 
ence, of  sixty-eight  years. 

In  February,  1848,  there  was  a new  eruption 
of  the  French  political  volcano.  Louis  Philippe 
and  Louis  Napoleon  crossed  the  channel  in  op- 
posite directions.  The  people  began  immediately 
to  rally  around  the  heir  of  the  mighty  Emperor. 
Louis  Napolean  knew  that  they  would.  He 
knew  that  the  masses  of  the  people  would  es- 
pouse his  cause,  the  moment  he  could  be  fairly 
presented  before  them.  Hence  those  measures, 
which  the  world  has  stamped  with  folly,  were 
inspired  by  a higher  wisdom  than  the  world  had 
imagined.  Louis  Napoleon  was  immediately 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  con- 
stituency of  Paris,  his  native  city.  A majority 
of  60,000  votes  swept  him  triumphantly  into  that 
chamber  of  notables.  In  a few  months,  over  five 
millions  of  votes  elevated  him  to  the  post  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  French  Republic.  The  unanimity 
in  his  favor  amazed  all  the  world,  excepting 
France.  Factions  were  formed,  conspiracies 
were  rife,  Socialists,  Bourbonists,  Orleanists,  all 
were  busy  to  gain  the  reins  of  power.  The  op- 
erations of  the  government  were  thwarted  in 
everyway.  Anarchy  threatened  France.  Louis 
was  threatened  with  impeachment,  with  arrest, 
with  imprisonment,  perhaps  with  the  guillotine. 
There  was  but  one  choice  before  him,  to  conquer 
or  to  fall.  In  the  mysterious  depths  of  his  mel- 
ancholy spirit,  he  resolved  to  demolish  all  his 
enemies  at  a blow.  He  violated  his  solemn  oath. 
He  trampled  the  constitution  he  had  sworn  to 
defend  into  the  dust.  Through  the  dark  hours 
of  the  night,  he  sat  in  his  silent  cabinet  in  the 
Elysee,  and  while  all  Paris  was  asleep,  his  em- 
issaries arrested  every  individual  man  who  could 
harm  him.  The  night  passed  away,  the  morning 
dawned  tranquilly  upon  Paris.  Louis  Napoleon 
had  gathered  all  the  powers  of  an  unlimited  des- 
potism into  his  single  band.  In  tones  solemn 
and  firm  he  told  France,  and  the  world,  what  be 
had  done.  England  cursed  him  for  it.  America 
cursed  him.  France  laughed,  applauded,  blessed. 
The  good-natured  Parisians  rubbed  their  hands 
with  glee,  and  said  it  was  a capital  joke  They 
declared  that  it  was  most  cleverly  done.  Thej 
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affirmed  that  he  had  saved  France.  The  nation 
by  the  voice  of  universal  suffrage  was  called  upon 
to  pronounce  its  verdict  upon  the  deed.  Iiouis 
was  sustained,  triumphantly  sustained ; sustain- 
ed by  a majority  almost  unparalleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  ballot-box.  By  universal  suffrage  he 
was  proclaimed  Emperor.  Thus  the  people  of 
France  threw  out  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to 
feudal  Europe.  Thus  they  have  said  to  the  kings 
who  reign  by  “divine  right,”  “Your  combined 
armies  have  invaded  our  territories ; you  have 
forced  upon  us  a rejected  dynasty  , you  have  de- 
nied us  the  right  to  elect  our  own  sovereign ; you 
have  torn  from  us  the  monarch  of  our  choice, 
you  have  chained  him  till  he  died  upon  the  rock 
of  mortal  agony.  Again  we  spurn  the  rulers  you 
have  imposed  upon  us.  We  have  sought  the 
heir  of  the  great  Emperor.  We  have  placed  him 
upon  our  throne.  We  care  not  whether  he  be 
fiend  or  angel,  we  will  prove  to  the  world  that 
France  has  a right  to  govern  herself,  without 
the  interference  of  her  neighbors.” 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  British  Parliament, 
by  very  high  authority,  that  there  is  a letter  ex- 
tant in  England,  written  by  Louis  Napoleon  in 
the  days  of  his  exile,  in  which  he  says,  “ 1 have 
been  treated  very  kindly  in  England.  I have 
many  friends  there.  But  if  I ever  attain  supreme 
power  in  France,  I shall  certainly  invade  England. 
Waterloo  and  St.  Helena  art  yet  to  bt  avenged.11 
If  Louis  Napoleon  has  said  this,  he  will  certainly 
attempt  the  execution  of  his  threat.  He  is  the 
very  last  man  in  the  world  to  utter  idle  words. 
A passion  once  enkindled  in  the  glowing  depths 
of  his  lonely  spirit  will  never  be  smothered. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  which 
asserts  the  existence  of  such  a letter,  we  doubt 
its  truth.  We  believe  that  Louis  Napoleon  is 
cordially  in  favor  of  peace.  He  wishes  to  enrich 
France  by  the  hand  of  industry.  Napoleon,  with 
his  dying  breath,  at  St.  Helena,  entreated  his 
son  never  to  attempt  to  avenge  his  death.  He 
urged  him  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
avert  from  Europe  the  calamities  of  war.  Though 
an  army  of  invasion  might  inflict  incredible  suf- 
fering upon  England,  the  idea  of  the  conquest 
of  that  island  is  simply  absurd.  No  man  knows 
this  better  than  Louis  Napoleon.  Still  England 
trembles  in  view  of  invasion.  Well  may  she 
tremble.  England  has  a guilty  conscience. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  recently  married  a Span- 
ish lady  of  remarkable  grace,  intelligence,  and 
beauty.  She  is  not  of  royal  birth.  It  is  a ple- 
beian marriage,  incited  by  the  very  unroyal  sen- 
timent of  sincere  affection.  All  the  papers  of 
Europe  are  discussing  the  probable  effects  of 
this  connection  upon  the  imperial  throne.  Upon 
this  subject,  Louis  Napoleon  concluded  a re- 
markably able  address  to  the  Council  of  State 
in  the  following  words  : 

41  She  who  has  become  the  object  of  my  pre- 
ferences is  of  high  birth,  French  by  heart,  by 
education,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  her  father's 
blood,  which  he  shed  in  the  cause  of  the  Empire, 
she  has,  as  a Spaniard,  the  advantages  of  not 
having  in  France  any  family  to  whom  she  would 


wish  to  give  honors  and  dignities.  Gifted  with 
every  mental  quality  she  will  be  the  ornament 
of  the  throne,  as  in  the  day  of  danger  she  would 
become  one  of  its  most  courageous  supporters. 
A pious  Catholic,  she  will  address  to  Heaven 
the  same  prayers  as  myself  for  the  happiness  of 
France.  Gracious  and  good,  she  will  exhibit,  1 
firmly  hope,  in  the  same  position,  the  virtues  of 
the  Empress  Josephine.  I come,  therefore,  to 
say  to  France,  I have  preferred  a woman  whom 
I love  and  respect  to  one  unknown,  and  whose 
alliance  would  have  advantages  mingled  with 
sacrifices.  I yield  to  my  inclination,  but  not 
without  having  first  consulted  my  reason  and  my 
convictions.  In  short,  in  placing  independence, 
the  affections  of  the  heart,  and  family  happiness, 
above  dynastic  prejudices  and  the  calculations 
of  ambition,  I shall  not  be  the  less  strong,  since 
I shall  be  more  at  liberty.  Soon,  in  proceeding 
to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  I shall  present 
the  Empress  to  the  people  and  to  the  army.  The 
confidence  which  they  have  in  me,  assures  me 
of  their  kind  feelings  toward  her  whom  I have 
chosen.  And  you,  gentlemen,  in  learning  to 
know  her,  will  be  convinced  that  again  on  this 
occasion  I have  been  guided  by  Providence. 

The  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  stable  of  any  which  can  now 
be  established  in  France.  Still  there  can  be  no 
stability  upon  the  edge  of  the  crater  of  an  ever 
active  volcano.  It  is  the  almost  universal  senti- 
ment in  France,  that  the  French  nation  can  not 
sustain  a Republic.  While  the  nation  admires 
republicanism  in  America,  the  popular  voice  de- 
clares a monarchy  to  be  essential  to  France. 

There  are  two  other  claimants  to  the  throne. 
The  one  of  these  represents  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
Charles  X.  had  a son,  the  heir  of  his  rights.  Many 
years  ago  this  young  man,  in  leaving  one  of  this 
theatres  of  Paris,  was  assassinated.  He  left  a 
little  boy  a few  years  old.  This  little  boy  has 
now  become  a man,  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  bears  the  title  of  the  Count  of  Chambord. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy,  he,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Bourbons,  is  the  legiti- 
mate King  of  France.  He  has  been  married  ten 
years,  and  has  no  child.  It  is  not  probable  that 
he  will  ever  have  an  heir. 

But  there  is  another  party,  who  repudiate  the 
claims  of  the  Bourbons,  and  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Orleans  branch  of  that  family.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, was  the  inheritor  of  whatever  rights  his 
royal  father  could  transmit.  He  was  a noble 
young  man — physically  and  intellectually  noble. 
His  generous  qualities  had  rendered  him  uni- 
versally popular.  One  morning  he  invited  a few 
companions  to  breakfast  with  him,  as  he  was 
about  to  take  his  departure  from  Paris,  to  join 
his  regiment.  In  the  conviviality  of  the  hour, 
he  drank  a little  too  much  wine.  He  did  not 
become  intoxicated.  He  was  not  in  any  respect 
a dissipated  man.  His  character  was  lofty  and 
noble.  But  in  that  joyous  hour  he  drank  a glass 
too  much.  He  slightly  lost  the  balance  of  his 
body  and  of  his  mind.  Bidding  adieu  to  his 
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companions  he  entered  hit  carriage.  Hit  horses 
took  fright  and  ran.  But  for  that  extra  glass 
of  wine,  he  would  hare  kept  his  seat.  He 
leaped  from  the  carriage.  But  for  that  extra 
glass  of  wine,  he  would  have  alighted  upon  his 
feet  His  head  first  struck  the  pavement.  Sense- 
less and  bleeding  he  was  taken  into  a beer-shop, 
and  died.  That  extra  glass  of  wine  overthrew 
the  Orleans  dynasty  ; confiscated  their  property 
of  ope  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  sent  the 
whole  family  into  exile.  44  Look  not  upon  the 
wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  its  color  in 
the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright,  at  the  last 
R biteth  like  a serpent  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder.*' 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  left  a son,  the  Count  of 
Paris,  now  thirteen  years  of  age.  This  lad  is 
the  heir  of  whatever  political  rights  the  Orleans 
family  can  transmit.  Should  the  Count  of 
Chambord  die  childless,  the  young  Count  of 
Paris  becomes  the  heir  both  of  the  Bourbon  and 
of  the  Orleans  family.  Many  attempts  have 
keen  made  to  unite  the  friends  of  these  two 
claimants  in  their  combined  strength  against 
Louis  Napoleon. 

The  secret  of  Louis  Napoleon's  power  with 
the  masses  is  this ; the  Count  of  Chambord  is 
the  candidate  of  the  old  feudal  nobility.  He  is 
the  representative  of  their  exclusive  privileges, 
and  will  sustain  them.  The  sympathies  of  the 
surrounding  thrones  are  entirely  with  him. 

The  Count  of  Paris  is  the  representative  of 
the  more  modern  nobility,  and  the  higher  aris- 
tocracy of  the  nation.  He  stands  between  the 
modem  democracy  and  the  old  feudal  despotisms. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  the  democratic  candidate. 
The  people  believe  him  to  be  their  friend,  the 
representative  of  the  rights  of  the  masses.  Hence 
they  rally  around  him,  not  from  any  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  his  person,  but  because  they  be- 
lieve his  very  name  pledges  him  to  defend  their 
cause. 

The  more  intelligent  of  the  people  say,  44  Louis 
Napoleon  is  a despot — an  utter  despot.  We  ad- 
mit it.  But  divided  as  France  is,  we  must  have 
a man  at  the  head  of  the  government  who  is  not 
afraid  to  enact  the  despot.  He  will  tyrannize  to 
protect  us.  The  Bourbon  and  the  Orleanist  will 
tyrannize  to  crush  us,  and  to  uphold  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  the  nobles.” 

Such  is  the  present  position  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon. Not  long  ago  one  of  his  friends  took  into 
the  palace  of  the  Elysee  a political  pamphlet, 
written  against  him.  44  Ah,”  said  Louis,  with 
one  of  his  melancholy  smiles,  44  here  we  have 
the 4 Life  of  Napoleon,  The  Lillie , by  Viclor  Hugo , 
The  Great.1  ” Louis  Napoleon  is  not  a man  to 
be  despised. 

There  is  a very  considerable  portion  of  the 
American  press  which  seems  disposed  to  con- 
demn in  an  unqualified  manner  the  whole  course 
of  policy  pursued  by  the  Emperor,  and  greatly 
to  regret  the  establishment  of  his  power  over 
France,  as  an  event  wholly  retrogressive,  in  re- 
spect to  the  cause  of  popular  liberty.  And  in- 
deed it  must  be  confessed  that  the  power  which 


Louis  Napoleon  actually  wields  is  sufficiently 
arbitrary.  In  its  form,  it  is  centralized,  com- 
pact, and  absolute  to  the  highest  degree.  But 
then  it  is  a consideration  of  vast  significance 
and  importance,  that  in  respect  to  foundation , R 
rests  on  a distinct  and  open  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  our  own 
system — the  sovereignty  of  ike  people.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  avows,  before  the  world,  that  be 
holds  his  power  as  a trust , conferred  upon  him 
by  the  votes  of  his  countrymen — the  votes,  not  of 
a part,  a class  privileged  by  birth,  wealth,  or 
ancient  prerogatives,  but  of  all.  The  pedestal 
on  which  this  lofty  column  of  power,  which 
rears  itself  so  conspicuously  in  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind,  is  seen  to  stand,  is  plainly  and  legibly 
inscribed  Universal  Suffrage.  Now  it  cer- 
tainly must  be  considered  as  a great  step  in  ad- 
vance for  the  cause  of  human  rights,  that  tbs 
grand  and  fundamental  principle  of  popular  sou- 
ereignty  should  be  thus,  even  in  form,  acknowl- 
edged and  acted  upon  by  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  ancient  feudal  sovereignties  of  Europe. 
It  is  as  great  a step,  perhaps,  as  ought  reasonably 
to  be  expected  of  one  generation.  The  moral 
influence  of  it,  on  the  governmental  changes 
which  are  to  take  place  in  Europe,  during  the 
coming  fifty  years,  must  be  vast  and  incalculable. 

Nor  is  the  importance  of  this  acknowledgment 
diminished  essentially,  by  the  supposition  which 
is  sometimes  very  strongly  urged,  that  the  bal- 
loting, by  which  the  empire  of  Louis  Napoleon 
was  established,  was  not  honestly  conducted, 
and  that  the  result  of  it  did  not  truly  represent 
the  popular  will.  Grant  this  ever  60  fully,  and 
still  the  main  point  that  we  have  urged  remains 
unaffected  by  it,  namely,  that  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  most  powerful  of  the  ancisnt 
monarchies  of  Europe  has,  in  a very  open  and 
solemn  manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  man- 
kind, rejected  and  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  inaugurated,  in  its 
stead,  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  By 
repeated  acts  they  have  recognized  the  popular 
will,  expressed  through  the  machinery  of  an  or- 
ganized, formal,  and  universal  balloting,  as  the 
original  and  fundamental  source  of  power — and 
they  have  organized  a government,  which,  how- 
ever monocratic  and  absolute  in  its  form,  is  still 
not  an  autocrat,  representing  irresponsible  and 
hereditary  power,  but  an  agent , holding  trusts 
and  exercising  functions  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  special  act  of  the  millions,  whose  interests 
are  affected  by  the  exercise  of  them.  Thus,  if 
the  government  be  a despotism,  it  is  a despotism 
that  has  been  created  by  the  popular  will,  and 
what  true  believer  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple will  deny  them  the  right  to  govern  themselves 
by  means  even  of  a despotism,  if  they  see  fit  so 
to  do. 

In  fact,  the  people  of  France  seem  to  have 
said  to  themselves,  44  We  will  acknowledge  any 
efficient  government,  whatever  form  it  may  as- 
sume, provided  it  will  acknowledge  the  principle 
that  the  sovereignty  is  originally  in  us,  and  will 
hold  its  power  as  a grant  which  ws  havt  oon- 
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forred : and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the 
most  ardent  advocate  of  popular  rights  to  show, 
that  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease,  they  have  not  acted  wisely  in  so  doing. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OF 
AN  EXCITEMENT  SEEKER. 
NUMBER  II. 


THE  DEATH  TRANCE. 

IT  was,  I think,  about  five  months  after  Mr. 

H—  had  given  the  preceding  narrative  in 
my  hearing,  and  I was  at  home  for  the  holidays 
in  my  father’s  house,  when  we  were  visited  by 
Captain  R.  E , an  officer  in  the  navy,  as  dif- 

ferent a man  as  possible  from  my  grandfather’s 
reverend  friend.  He  was  a gay,  frank,  hand- 
some looking  man  of  some  four  or  five  and  thir- 
ty years  of  age,  full  of  anecdotes,  which  were 
told  with  a plain  straightforward  simplicity  that 
left  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  every  word.  I 
forget  how  the  following  incident  happened  to  be 
related.  But  I was  at  this  time  a boy  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  I listened  to  it  with 
eagerness,  which  impressed  every  incident  upon 
my  memory. 

Some  years  ago,  he  said,  I went  out  to  the 
West  India  station  in  the  Beacon,  as  first  lieu- 
tenant, expressly  to  get  my  promotion,  and  en- 
joyed exceedingly  good  health  during  the  whole 
of  the  first  year.  The  ship  was  a pleasant 
one  : the  ship’s  company  good  ; and  the  captain 
an  excellent  sailor,  and  an  amiable,  and  gentle- 
manly man.  Every  thing  would  have  passed 
pleasantly,  had  it  not  been  for  a dispute  which 
arose  between  myself  and  the  assistant  surgeon. 
I really  do  not  know  how  it  first  begun,  and  I 
dare  say  I was  fully  as  much  in  fault  as  he  was. 
He  was  a well  educated  man,  kind  and  good- 
hearted  ; but  somewhat  bluff,  and  too  plain- 
epoken  in  his  language ; and,  I suppose,  some- 
how or  another,  my  young  dignity  was  offended 
at  something  which  he  said.  However  that 
might  be,  we  passed  a considerable  portion  of 
our  time  in  trying,  each,  to  make  the  other  un- 
comfortable ; and  there  are  ample  opportunities 
on  board  a ship,  let  me  tell  you.  At  the  end  of 
a year,  I was  promoted  into  the  Fly,  a corvette  ; 
but  I had  hardly  been  in  her  a fortnight,  when 
the  surgeon,  already  on  board  the  ship,  died  of 
yellow  fever.  I remember  having  a vague  sort 
of  presentiment  of  what  would  follow,  and  it 
was  soon  after  verified  by  my  seeing  my  enemy, 
Curtis,  rowed  aboard,  as  surgeon  of  the  ship,  to 
my  great  disgust,  and  annoyance.  I had  now 
^ ample  opportunity,  had  I chosen  to  use  it,  of 
making  his  life  wretched ; but  I trust  my  feel- 
ings were  too  much  those  of  a gentleman  to  use 
it.  I do  not  recollect  having  exercised  my  au- 
thority as  commander  in  any  unhandsome  man- 
ner toward  him,  and  he  did  his  duty  well,  and 
respectfully.  But  we  did  not  love  each  other  a 
bit  the  better,  for  all  that.  We  were  as  cold  as 
two  icebergs,  and  never  spoke  without  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

One  day,  I went  to  dine  on  shore  at  the  isl- 
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and  of  St  Lucia,  and  remained  till  a very  late 
hour.  I walked  through  a plantation  down  to 
my  boat  and  never  remember  to  have  enjoyed 
the  air  of  a calm,  mild,  tropical  night  so  much. 
The  whole  atmosphere  seemed  full  of  fragrance, 
and  the  little  stars  were  twinkling  up  above  as 
bright  as  diamonds.  There  was  one  odor,  I per- 
ceived, more  powerful  than  all  the  rest.  From 
what  plant  it  proceeded,  I do  not  know ; hut  it 
was  almost  oppressively  sweet.  My  head  ached 
a little,  when  I got  into  the  boat ; but  I did  not 
feel  much  amiss  the  next  day,  and  we  stood  out 
to  sea.  On  the  day  following  that,  however,  I 
woke  quite  ill,  my  head  aching  violently,  and  a 
restless  uneasiness  upon  me,  which  made  lying 
down  in  my  cot  perfectly  impossible.  I rose, 
went  upon  deck,  walked  up  and  down  fiercely 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  caught  sight  of  the 
surgeon.  The  very  look  of  him  was  like  that 
of  water  to  a mad  dog,  and  I went  down  below 
again.  My  cabin  was  a tolerably  airy  little 
room,  and  I let  in  the  breeze  wherever  it  would 
come ; but  I soon  began  to  find  that  it  would 
not  do  much  longer.  I called  for  my  servant, 
and  told  him  to  fetch  the  first  officer  and  the 
purser.  The  latter  came  first,  and  I said  to 
him,  at  once,  “I  am  ill,  Mr.  Robinson.  I am 
going  to  have  the  yellow  fever.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  let  me  have  plenty  of  limes,  and  if  you 
have  got  such  a thing,  give  me  forty  grains  of 
calomel,  at  once.” 

“Had  you  not  better  see  Mr.  Curtis,  sir?” 
said  the  purser ; but  then  I burst  out.  “ Not,  if 
I am  dying,”  I said.  “ Don’t  let  that  follow 
come  near  me.  Send  me  the  lollyboy,  or  any 
body  who  knows  something  of  the  business ; 
but  Curtis  I will  not  have.  Mind,  it  is  my 
orders,  if  I lose  my  head  with  this  cursed  Yel- 
low Jack,  that  Curtis  never  enters  my  cabin  as 
long  as  I am  alive.” 

“ The  first  lieutenant  came  in  as  I was  speak- 
ing, and  to  him  I gave  some  information  and  di- 
rections. But  I had  scarcely  done,  ere  I was 
seized  with  vomiting,  and  do  not  know  much 
more  of  what  happened  afterward.  I was  in  a 
sort  of  dreamy,  dozy  state,  quite  sure  I was  go- 
ing to  die,  and  caring  very  little  about  it,  or  any 
thing  else.  Suddenly,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I 
found  myself  lying  on  the  table  in  my  cabin, 
with  a table-cloth  drawn  over  roe,  covering  my 
face  and  eyes.  The  weather  was  very  hot ; but 
I was  cold  as  a stone,  and  I could  not  move 
hand  or  foot,  do  what  I would.  My  eyes  were 
closed  ; but  I could  not  open  them,  and  my 
mouth  was  shut ; but  I could  not  open  it  either. 
I was  just  as  conscious,  however,  as  I am  at 
this  moment,  and  my  sense  of  hearing  was  pain- 
fully acute.  I heard  the  very  lightest  sounds, 
even  to  a small  borer  burrowing  into  the  table 
close  by  me.  People  came  and  went,  in  the 
cabin,  and  I soon  found  out  that  I was  dead — 
or  at  least  that  they  thought  me  so  They  were 
getting  ready  a hammock,  I found,  to  put  m& 
in  ; for  we  were  far  out  at  sea  by  this  time,  and 
I heard  one  of  them  ask  for  a double-headed 
shot.  44  Very  pleasant,”  I thought,  “ I wonder 
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if  all  dead  men  feel  thus.  If  so,  death  is  a 
worse  thing  than  I thought  it.” 

I soon  found,  from  the  talk  that  was  going  on, 
that  I had  still  a couple  of  hours  to  wait  before 
they  hove  me  into  the  sea.  Something  or  some- 
body was  not  ready ; and  I did  not  well  know 
whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  at  the  delay  ; for  I 
felt  thoroughly  uncomfortable  where  I was,  and 
thought  any  place  might  be  better. 

Soon  after,  they  left  me  alone,  with  a sentry 
at  the  cabin  door,  and  I could  hear  him  hum- 
ming as  unconcernedly  as  possible.  I heard  the 
ripple  of  the  water,  too,  as  we  dashed  on,  and 
the  pleasant  breeze  whispering  through  the 
- stem  window,  and  flapping  up  and  down  the 
end  of  the  table-cloth,  and  I heard  some  large 
bird  scream,  as  it  dashed  across,  close  by  the 
ship.  Life  seemed  very  pleasant  to  me,  I will 
confess,  and  death  very  unpleasant.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  There  was  I,  a dead  man 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  could  not  mend 
the  matter.  About  ten  minutes  after  they  left 
me,  I heard  a step  coming  down  the  ladder,  and 
t recognized  it,  in  an  instant,  as  that  of  Curtis. 
Upon  ray  life.  I am  ashamed  to  tell  you  what  I 
felt.  My  hatred  for  him  was  just  as  great  when 
I was  dead,  as  when  I was  living.  I would 
have  sworn  at  him,  if  1 had  been  able  to  swear 
at  all.  But  I was  silent  enough,  as  I well  might 
be.  When  he  came  near  the  cabin  door,  I heard 
him  say  to  the  sentry,  in  a quiet,  sorrowful  tone, 

” So  poor  Captain  E is  gone.  We  were 

never  great  friends  ; but  he  was  not  a bad  man, 
and  was  a good  officer.  I must  have  one  look  at 
the  poor  fellow  before  they  heave  him  over- 
board and  in  he  came. 

I felt  a little  mollified ; and  I was  not  quite 
so  irritated  as  I should  have  been  a few  minutes 
before,  when  I found  him  pull  the  table-cloth 
from  off  my  face,  gazing  down  upon  me,  I sup- 
pose, as  I lay  upon  the  table.  What  he  saw 
there,  1 can  not  tell ; but  the  next  instant,  I felt 
ilia  hand  thrust  under  the  table-cloth,  and  press- 
ed hard  upon  my  heart. 

“ Damnation,”  he  cried.  “ He  is  not  dead  ! 
Hallo  ! Run  to  the  cook.  Bring  hot  water,  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  Captain  is  not  dead.” 

On  my  life,  it  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 
pieces  of  intelligence  that  I had  ever  received 
since  I was  born.  However,  all  sorts  of  means 
and  appliances  were  soon  in  requisition ; and 
skillfully  employed  by  my  friend,  the  Doctor,  they 
soon  restored  me  to  life  again.  I need  hardly 
tell  you  who  were  the  greatest  friends  in  the 
ship  after  that.  The  most  curious  part  of  the 
whole  business,  to  my  mind,  was  the  acuteness 
of  my  sense  of  hearing  when  every  other  sense 
was  dead  and  still.  The  ear  seemed  ten  times 
more  sensitive  than  ever,  when  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  was  dead — I say  dead,  without 
much  hesitation ; for  upon  my  life  I hardly  know 
whether  I was  dead  or  not.  If  it  were  not  real- 
ly death  that  I underwent,  I can  hardly  conceive 
any  thing  more  like  it ; and  yet  I heard  far  more 
plainly  than  I have  ever  done  before,  or  since.” 

“ I think  that  can  be  easily  accounted  for,” 


answered  my  grandfather.  “ Hearing  is  a sense 
which  depends  much  less  upon  volition  than  any 
other.  You  must  open  your  eyes  to  see ; you 
must  open  your  mouth  to  taste  ; you  must  ex- 
pand your  nostrils  to  smell;  but  sounds  walk  in, 
without  asking  your  leave  or  permission,  with- 
out any  call  or  appeal  upon  your  part.” 

” That  would  account  for  one  hearing  after  vo- 
lition was  at  an  end,”  answered  Captain  E . 

“ But  why  should  the  brain  be  more  sensitive  to 
sounds  then  than  at  any  other  time  1” 

“ Because  it  had  nothing  else  to  do,”  replied 
my  grandfather.  “ In  ordinary  life,  it  is  in  a con- 
tinual bustle,  with  continual  applications  from 
six  or  seven  different  quarters— continual  knock- 
ing at  all  the  doors  of  the  house,  as  I may  call 
them,  with  a great  deal  of  domestic  business 
besides.  But  in  the  state  you  describe,  all  the 
attention  was  directed  in  one  way.  There  was 
but  one  door  open,  and  consequently  the  crowd 
at  that  door  was  importunate.” 

“ It  may  be  so,”  answered  Captain  E * in 

his  bluff,  sailor-like  tone ; “ but  aU  I hope  is, 
that  when  I die  again,  I may  die  outright,  and 
not  know  any  thing  about  being  buried ; for  that 
is  the  worst  part  of  the  affair.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  answered  my  grandfather ; 
and  the  conversation  on  that  topic  was  dropped. 


GALVANIC  RESURRECTION 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  which 
these  two  little  histories  had  upon  my  mind. 
How  they  set  thought  working,  and  what  strange 
and  unusual  directions  it  took.  Nor  was  the  im- 
pression transient.  On  the  contrary,  it  went  on 
increasing,  strengthening  itself.  It  was  the  di- 
rection given  to  a rolling  ball,  rather  than  the  im- 
pulse, which  set  it  in  motion.  Again,  and  again, 
the  questions  recurred  to  my  mind,  Can  the  dead 
feel  1 — To  what  extent  can  they  feci ! — How 
long  does  this  feeling  continue  1 — When,  where 
does  it  finish  1 — Is  it  ended  by  sudden  extinction, 
or  by  slow  and  gradual  diminution  1 In  after- 
years I argued  somewhat  more  logically  than  I 
did  then,  but  without  arriving  at  any  logical  con- 
clusion. I thought  that  the  total  stillness  and 
impassibility  of  the  body— even  its  corruption— 
were  no  proofs  that  the  spirit,  the  mind,  was 
not  active  and  sentient  as  ever.  It  might  lose 
its  hold  of  the  corporeal  frame — it  might  have 
no  longer  power  to  cause  one  muscle  to  move, 
one  nerve  to  thrill — its  volition  might  be  null, 
as  far  as  the  body  was  concerned ; and  yet,  it 
might  be  there  with  all  its  own  powers  and  fa- 
culties, irrespective  of  the  links ‘which  bound  it 
to  the  clay,  as  perfect,  as  active  as  ever.  Sup- 
pose a man  driving  a machine ; the  handle  which 
guides  it  breaks  in  his  grasp,  and  he  loses  all 
power  over  it.  But  yet  he  remains  himself,  with 
all  his  own  qualities  undiminished.  There  were 
sufficient  materials  to  build  an  hypothesis,  but 
not  a theory,  and  I determined  resolutely  to  seek 
for  something  more.  It  was  not,  indeed,  that  I used 
such  fine  terms  in  those  days,  or  that  I was  alto- 
gether conscious  of  the  resolution  that  I formed. 
But  it  certainly  was  a resolution  which  I por- 
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sued  steadily  lor  many  years,  and  in  which  I 
was  aided  by  a man  of  a somewhat  singular 
character,  who  was  the  frequent  guest,  both  at 
the  house  of  my  father  and  grandfather,  although 
moving  in  a somewhat  different  class  of  society 
from  themselves.  As  1 shall  have  to  mention 
him  more  than  once,  I may  as  well  state  in  what 
his  peculiarities  consisted.  He  was  an  apothe- 
cary, of  the  name  of  White : a man  at  this  time 
of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  little  in  stature,  and 
originally  well  formed,  though  very  slight.  His 
stomach,  however,  had  grown  considerably  out 
of  proportion  with  his  body.  Not  so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  to  impede  his  activity,  which  was  very 
great,  but  still  sufficiently  to  be  remarkable ; 
and  he  contrived  to  render  this  sort  of  deformity 
more  conspicuous  by  the  style  of  dress  which 
he  continued  pertinaciously  to  wear  long  after 
it  had  gone  out  of  general  use.  His  hair  was 
always  thickly  powdered,  and  tied  in  a queue 
behind.  His  back  was  covered  generally  with  a 
coat  of  dull  claret  color,  with  a square  cut  collar, 
and  without  lapels,  fastened  by  a hook-and-eye 
high  up  on  the  chest  in  front,  and  floating  off  at 
the  sides,  so  as  to  show  the  stomach  I have 
spoken  of,  covered  with  a waistcoat  of  some 
light  hue,  and  in  shape  like  a half-melon,  or  the 
back  of  a mandolin.  Long  as  the  waistcoat  was 
— for  it  depended  to  his  hips — it  was  so  con- 
trived, by  having  the  corners  cut  off,  to  show  a 
part  of  his  shirt — always  very  fine,  and  snowy 
white— between  the  last  button  and  the  waist- 
band of  his  breeches,  which  were  generally 
cltret-colored,  like  his  coat,  and  buckled  at  the 
knees,  but  the  smallest  in  extent  that  were  prob- 
ably ever  seen.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  gmdge 
his  nether-man  any  covering  atrall.  Striped  silk 
stockings,  and  a pair  of  well-polished  shoes  with 
buckles  in  them,  completed  his  attire.  His  face 
was  always  pale,  and  had  not  a good  feature  in 
it.  The  nose  was  somewhat  out  of  proportion, 
and  the  eyes  peculiarly  small  and  twinkling. 
But  he  had  the  most  delicate  little  hand  in  the 
world — almost  like  that  of  a child.  His  voice, 
too,  had  a childish  squeak.  But  with  all  these 
oddities,  he  was  one  of  the  best  little  men  in 
the  world — kind,  benevolent,  good-humored,  and 
eheerful.  Very  often,  in  the  gayest  way  in  the 
world,  he  would  sing  one  of  the  faded  love-sorigs 
of  his  youth,  and  was  accustomed,  when  in  com- 
pany, to  whisk  about  the  room  with  an  agility 
veally  amazing.  Moreover,  he  was  a learned 
man,  and  passionately  fond  of  science,  pursuing 
many  curious  experiments  with  quiet  zeal  and 
perseverance,  which  ought  to  have  borne  good 
fruits.  But  I have  not  yet  done  with  his  peculi- 
arities ; for  there  was  a strange  sort  of  contra- 
diction in  his  character  which  assimilated  a good 
deal  with  my  own.  Remember  I have  said  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  benevolent  men  in  the 
world — kind  and  tender-hearted  to  the  highest 
degree.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  there  were  two 
eights,  of  a very  horrible  and  painful  nature, 
which  he  never  failed  to  witness  when  he  found 
an  opportunity.  No  prize-fight  ever  took  place 
within  twenty  miles  of  London  without  the  pres- 


ence of  Mr.  White,  and  he  was  a witness  of  al- 
most every  execution.  He  could  give  no  ac- 
count of  the  feeling  which  led  him  to  either 
brutal  scene,  but  he  went  as  if  by  a sort  of 
necessity  which  he  could  not  resist. 

This  old  gentleman  was  a great  ally  of  mine. 
He  had  attended  me  in  his  medical  capacity 
when  I was  a child,  and  he  took  a great  delight, 
during  my  whole  boyhood,  in  talking  to  me  on 
all  those  subjects  which  he  saw  excited  strong- 
ly my  young  imagination.  I recollect,  before  I 
was  eleven  years  old,  he  made  me  a present  of  a 
small  electrical  machine,  and  taught  me  how  to 
use  it.  Often  would  he  come,  during  my  holi- 
days, and  show  me  strange  experiments,  apply- 
ing the  machine  to  purposes  which  nobody  elite 
seemed  to  think  of.  Then  he  would  get  me  into 
his  own  laboratory,  where  many  a scene  passed 
on  which  I need  not  dwell.  But  he  very  soon 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  secrets  of  my 
disposition,  and  he  rather  encouraged  than  other- 
wise the  propensity  for  seeking  painful  and 
horrible  sights,  which  I have  before  alluded  to. 
When  I was  about  fifteen,  I had  come  home  for 
my  holidays,  being  then  at  Harrow  school,  and 
was  sitting,  somewhat  dully,  in  my  father’s 
house,  he  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  being 
absent,  when  Mr.  White  came  in  to  my  relief 
with  a proposal  as  strange  as,  perhaps,  was  ever 
made  to  a boy  of  that  age. 

“ My  dear  Willy,”  he  said,  with  his  gay  and 
jaunty  air,  44 1 have  got  a treat  to  offor  you,  as  I 
term  it and  he  poked  me  in  the  ribs  with  hia 
little  fore-finger.  44  There  is  a man  to  be  hung 
to-morrow  for  forgery,  and  I have  got  a promise 
of  the  body.  Now,  my  dear  lad,  we  will  have 
some  experiments  that  will  delight  you.  We 
will  try  if  we  can  not  bring  him  to  life  again. 
Galvanism — galvanism,  as  I term  it — galvanism 
is  the  thing !” 

44  Can  not  I see  him  hung  1”  I asked ; but  the 
old  gentleman  indicated  that  my  father  had  an 
objection  to  my  witnessing  such  spectacles,  and, 
indeed,  I had  lately  discovered  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  guard  kept  upon  me  to  prevent  my  in- 
dulging an  appetite  which  my  family  thought 
morbid.  If  a box  was  taken  at  the  theatre,  it 
was  sure  to  be  when  a comedy  was  performed, 
and  all  depressing  influences  were  removed  from 
my  neighborhood  as  much  as  possible.  All  was 
soon  arranged  between  myself  and  Mr.  White. 
I was  to  go  to  his  house  at  a reasonably  early 
hour  in  the  morning  (for  executions  usually  then 
took  place  at  ten  o’clock)  and  proceed  to  an 
upper  room,  where  he  promised  to  join  me  as 
soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  body.  Every 
thing,  he  said,  would  be  prepared  beforehand,  so 
that  the  experiment  might  commence  at  once, 
and  in  order  to  make  these  preparations,  he  left 
me  before  any  of  the  family  returned.  My  good 
old  friend  did  not  enjoin  concealment ; but  I felt, 
during  the  whole  of  that  day,  as  if  a secret  of 
state  were  confided  to  me,  and  I kept  it  well. 

On  the  following  morning,  about  nine  o’clock, 
I set  out  for  Mr.  White's  house,  which  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Covent  Garden,  and  emter- 
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isg  the  apothecary’s  shop,  nodded  to  the  assist- 
ant, who  knew  me  well,  and  walked  straight  up 
stairs.  The  way  was  somewhat  dark,  and  dingy. 
I suppose  a painter’s  brush  had  not  been  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  little  staircase,  for  at 
least  forty  years.  But  it  mattered  little ; for  no 
one  could  have  told  by  the  small  portion  of  light 
which  entered  by  the  fan  light  over  the  private 
door,  and  by  a single  small  window  further  up, 
what  was  the  color  of  walls  or  bannisters.  The 
room  to  which  I had  been  directed  was  on  the 
fourth  story,  and  I approached  it  with  a sort  of 
awe — for  imagination  was  very  powerful  with 
me,  as  with  most  young  people — and  strange, 
wild  fancies  of  what  I should  find  within  crowded 
upon  my  thoughts.  I recollect  quite  well  paus- 
ing for  a moment  at  the  door  before  I turned  the 
handle  of  the  lock.  When  at  length  I went  in, 
the  aspect  of  the  chamber  did  not  at  all  serve  to 
cheer  me.  It  was  a great,  wide  attic,  fitted  up 
in  a strange  manner,  probably  as  a dissecting 
room,  and  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  being  taller,  with  windows  overlooking 
those  of  the  room  which  I entered,  the  shutters 
were  all  closed,  and  not  only  closed,  but  fastened 
with  cramps  and  nails.  Three  large,  smoky 
lamps,  already  lighted,  hung  down  over  a long 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  and  their 
red,  sullen  glare  contrasted  gloomily  with  the 
gleams  of  pale  blue  light  which  came  through 
the  chinks  in  the  window  shutters. 

I closed  the  door  carefully  behind  me,  as  soon 
as  I had  entered,  and  began  to  look  around ; for 
the  room  was  any  thing  but  naked.  The  ob- 
jects against  the  wall  were,  at  first,  difficult  to 
see,  the  lamps  being  principally  near  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  no  movable  light  was  at  hand. 
But  my  eyes  soon  became  accustomed  to  the 
partial  obscurity,  and  I then  perceived  that  I 
was  in  a sort  of  museum,  containing  a number 
of  curious  preparations  and  specimens.  I could 
not  conceive  what  half  of  the  things  were  which 
were  exhibited  in  the  glass  cases ; for  I knew 
nothing  of  anatomy  ; but  I naturally  concluded 
that  they  were  all  fragments  of  the  mortal  body, 
either  in  a healthy  or  diseased  state,  snatched 
from  the  ordinary  receptacle,  and  kept  from 
mouldering  away  in  the  grave,  by  some  peculiar 
process.  There  was  a complete  skeleton,  fas- 
tened together  with  wires,  and  standing  up,  un- 
covered, between  the  windows.  The  dry  bones 
were  very  dusty ; though  for  preservation,  they 
had  been  smeared  over  with  a sweaty  kind  of 
varnish  ; and  between  the  fingers  of  the  fleshless 
hand,  my  good  old  friend,  who  was  a humorist, 
had  placed  a wreath  of  artificial  flowers,  which 
had  doubtless  been  formerly  worn  by  some  gay 
lady  in  a ball  room.  There  was  a large  glass 
bottle,  too,  I remember,  containing  a human 
heart,  in  spirits;  and  another,  with  the  head  of 
a Souih  Sea  islander,  strangely  tatooed,  and  the 
curved  nose  pressing  against  the  glass,  and 
putting  me  in  mind  of  preserved  gooseberries, 
in  a pastry  cook’s  shop.  Very  strange  were  my 
boyish  sensations  as  I stood  and  examined  these 
things : the  ludicrous  mingling  with  the  vague, 


and  the  awful.  I do  not  know  any  thing  that 
makes  life  and  death  so  contemptible  as  a sur- 
geon’s museum.  But  the  origin  of  this  com 
tempt  is,  perhaps,  an  unknown  comparison  going 
on  between  man’s  pettyness  and  fragility,  when 
contrasted  with  the  power,  and  mightiness  of 
God.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  I distinctly  fish 
any  thing  of  this  sort,  or  thought  of  any  com- 
parisons at  all.  All  I felt  was,  awe,  and  dread, 
and  wonder,  and  curiosity,  especially  when  I 
looked  at  the  preparation  of  diseased  structure*. 
One  great  glass  case  I shall  never  forget.  It 
contained  a considerable  portion  of  the  trunk  of 
a man  who  had  died,  I found  afterward,  frees 
aneurism  of  the  great  artery  The  ribs,  with 
the  heart  below  them,  could  be  seen,  and  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  chest  was  filled  with  somn- 
thing  like  a great  balloon  of  varnished  gold- 
beater’s skin,  which,  thin  and  delicate  as  it  was* 
seemed  to  have  eaten  away,  or  absorbed  in  many 
places,  the  solid  bone.  This  was  the  aneurism. 
But  I knew  not  then  what  it  was ; and  it  filled 
me  with  wonder  and  dread. 

There  was  no  furniture  whatever  in  the  room 
but  the  table  and  two  stools,  except  some  trestles, 
on  which  had  been  placed  two  large  boards,  sup- 
porting a curious-looking  porcelain  vessel,  con- 
taining a number  of  different  compartments,  partly 
filled  with  fluid  Above  this,  with  an  apparatus 
for  raising  and  depressing  it  at  pleasure,  hung  a 
metallic  rod,  supporting  a number  of  plates  of 
different  kinds  of  metal.  This  machine — merely 
a galvanic  battery  of  great  power — was  placed 
directly  under  one  of  the  lamps,  and  I walked 
round  and  round  it  several  times,  examining  it 
with  great  curiosity,  but  not  venturing  to  touch 
it,  or  approach  too  near  Under  the  table  were 
buckets  of  water,  towels,  cloths,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  large  black  bottles,  holding  three  or  four 
gallons  each.  Some  of  these  it  was,  I fancy, 
which  emitted  a very  nauseous  odor,  and  that, 
superadded  to  a musty,  unpleasant  smell  of  cam- 
phor and  varnish,  rendered  the  atmosphere  of  tbs 
room  by  no  means  agreeable 

My  examination  of  all  that  the  chamber  con- 
tained occupied  my  thoughts  for  some  time,  and 
in  a degree  dissipated  the  awe  with  which  I had 
entered.  But  time  wore  on ; every  thing  was 
still  and  silent  around  me,  except  where  a rat  was 
gnawing  the  wainscot  in  the  corner,  and  I began 
to  feel  all  the  nervous  irritation  of  delay  and  ex- 
pectation. As  soon  as  the  mind  had  no  other 
occupation,  thought  became  busy  with  the  objeet 
which  had  brought  me  there — to  see  a dead  hu- 
man being,  whose  life  had  been  wrung  from  ham 
but  a few  minutes  before,  by  the  horrid  and  bar- 
barous process  of  legal  strangulation,  for  crimes 
committed  against  society — who  had  been  sent 
by  the  judgment  of  his  country  prematurely  into 
the  presence  of  his  God — to  see  him,  I say,  re- 
called to  the  life  which  he  had  forfeited,  brought 
back  from  the  dead,  among  the  living,  by  a pro- 
cess as  unnatural  as  that  of  his  death — that  was 
the  object  of  my  coming,  and  to  it  my  mind  soon 
returned,  with  sensations  of  fear  and  agitation, 
which  shook  ms  terribly,  but  gave  me  no  incUn- 
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that  litpsg^t  them  xit  of  the  hard,  dull  round  of 
#}mh  l czk  not  help  ! braking  tneffn 
hearts  get  congealed  to  tee.  There  wa*  Bilcutm 
ami  #ubm's*  for  u fuirnue.  Every  oho 

*pem%6  to  he  thinking  of  Something  beyond  the 
pre^nt  Out  at  length  otoe  of  them  got  back 
Agfliri  whhin  hi*  jjSfcm  amt  s;ud,  “ Wdf,  well  * 
i -r  u*  got  to  work-  Wr  can  think  of  mbmliings 
after.'’ 

Ktery  one  seemed  to  regard  this  as  a sari  of 
relief  They  hail  gut  rid  of  an  mvportunJite 
tficnigbr,  anil  about thelt  mpentmtit  they  *ei> 
y*\th  zeal,  and  doubt  lee*  with*kiil.  A great  deiil 
took  place  which  I did  iip|  u?idw<?tand,  and  dir 
not  n ruler*  tand  <aien  now.  T'bftY  itinted  tb*  body 
over,  and  coolly  earned  away  with  their  Impe* 
at  the  hack  of  the  heck  close  fd  the  base  of  the 
skull.  T ehuddnted  aa  f saxy ; for  though  tfioyiign 
Was  dead  enough,  in  alj.r&fts^tmt'e,  1 could  not 
perstmfij  myself  that  ho  dt*j  \wl  feel.  rStiU  arid 
motionless  he  lay,  however,  a?  they  handled  him 
so  roughly  . and  there  'iraa'  * o me tii u>g  very  bor- 
rihlo  csifff  in  Hm  «titfua*»..  The  dull,  «mnky 
ghure  of  the  lamps  gave  a more,  hideous  express 
si;im  to  the  features,  as  thpy  turned  bin*  over  and 
cAftf ; and  the  nppreewive  atmosphere,  together 
WUh  the  of  dread  and  awe  that  I felt, 

te*>etiud  almost  to  lake  from  me  the  power  of  re- 
vptraltori  Then  they  filled  ap  the  great  porcelain 
trough  that  l hovf!  montkmed  with  acids  and 
water*  adjusted  iL  oil  properly,  let  down  the  me- 
tallic plates  into  the  liquid,  7?nd  drew  some  wires 
from  Abo  battery  to  the  dead  boily.  inserting  the, 
end  of  one  of  tliein  into  the  wound  they  bad  made 
hi  the  back  of  the  nock  It  was  an  old  and,  as  f 
afterward  foomf,  celebrated  auatomiM,  who  field 
it  in  its-  place,  with  a tong  pair  of  forceps,  appar- 
ently tipped  with  glaas  J had  got  as  near  to 
the  table  ae  I could,  and  I saw  his  baud  sfi&k*  & 
good  deal  ; I woodemi  whether  it  wns  with  age 
or  agitation,  and  I quietly  raised  my  eye*  ip  bis 
face  It  was  a*  pale  ms  that  of  the  corpse  ; 'and. 
glancing  round,  I saw  all  the  rest,  who  hod  gat  h- 
ered closely  about,  gazing  with  straining  eyes, 
and  fogep  equally  white,  upon  the  form  of  t$$< 
dead  man.  I had  hardly  dropped  my  'ey#*  it?  lb  At 
cold,  dead  countenance  again,  when  a. 
quivering  twitch  passed  like  a fta*h  »f  lightning 
aver  tile  muscles  of  the  checks,  and  she  old  sur* 
geon”*  hand  shoph  terribly;  but  he  held  thewmc 
firmly  in  its  place  ¥4  A little  more  aeid/,f  h* 
whimpered,  »n  tones  hardly  awKble,  and  Mr  ’White 
ran  and  pourai  somethuig  out  of  a vial  info  the 
trough.  Suddenly  the  protruded  tongue  Was 
dfawti  sharply  back  into  the  month,  and  ?very 
wtc  retreated  ss  step  from  the  mble  in  aww  ami 
tor,  except  the  ttftl  man  tvho  held  Xhe  w ins,  and 
! could  see  him  Abut  his  teeth  bard,  and  knit  hi* 
brow*,  as  if  struggling  resolutely  against  thr 
fadings  of  d read  and  awe  within  him . His  eyes 
seemi^l  starting  trptti  file  heady  but  a moment  or 
two  after  he  said;  almost  with.. a.  gavp^Tt  in 
coming  T ;‘  ' ;;T,  , ; (}i  V '.  . ■■: 

So,  indeed,  if  seemed  A t the  subt te  rsimftX 
of  uoerplaim^i  tefatmue  poured  into  the  corpse, 
all  iite  feature*  began  to  Work  convulsively  : ih» 


jpw  moved : the  teeth  chattered : the  eyelids 
opened  i Kite  eyes  began  to  roB. 

**  My  God  T some  oar 
h For  H ca  rat's  ^ake  stop  T'  ig&lajfo&S  ^tyoihor 
u Wait  ;*  minute~-w*ifc  •&  pimote  us 

think  T exchixmcd  a thin!.;  I 'rt&m  tu 

tlie  cnrpse„  «n;<i  D*n?<>«t  tonched  ft ; but  toy  fir.Art 
seemed  a*  if  if  had  ttesrly  cer^ed  to  hent  y ; 

T Eyeyyoi)^  was  awcetruclki  and  f ro.uld  ^.yhat 
Hie  uitl  fturgepri  was  ko  though  fife  >»id 

notlung.  ^ Vid  con fui u ^ ? in  hu) d tho  v?in>~-yhvr$iy 
eonadinns,  I helicy^  of  Y^but  bo  \sm  d-brng  ; bm 

l.Xikihg  imiire  like  & A tfiap  tr 

In  gbaedy on 

die  face  of  ih‘e‘  C'otp,sij,  which  ific  act  of  etm.»gu- 
Ifltioa  had  lop,  had  gradually  «h  en  w jj  k*  ftya ye* 
ntetu^  ntid  cxprj^kiv>r«.  comukiv/*  but 

Tfprtdi  iriow  nattijrar.  ■jerijfe  Mil?  ; but 

Ihere  seemed  V,  light  hr  fue0.  Tfe 

quiyered  all  ovof y l>tit  hsfdly  Kiojp  tftpee 


were  drawn  tip  almost  to  Che  cbm:;  ibr  am>% 
j rmw:;&  wildly  One  nmn  darted  fowapl  tim  door^ 
j and  threw  it  open  The  next  instant,  the  corysr 
rawed  itself  suddenly,  .and  sat  up  on  ffio  rzhic. 
ami  dropqiing  the  wire,  the  old  stn^on  himself 
fell  fainting  on  the  ffoo?  Ei'ery else  rushed 
from  the  room,  except  myself ; arid  why  1 did 
not  follow.  I know  not  My  fert  rtwted 

ip  itte  fiour,  however  1 auukl  mt  Yth  : l xx*ald 
hardly  breathe. 

For  »n  ra slimt ~ fm  merely  on  instsuf-— the 
dead  man  sat  there  liky  n Jiving  *no  ; then 
ed  heavily  haekward  and  fo?Y;twh  *pd  fall 
and  rolled  over  upon  the  table.  '/;;•  • 

The  Ape  1 1 which  held  rf»r  there  seemed,  ebs- 
I solved  ( S regained  \h?  use  of  iny  limbs,  which 
had  stemmed  paralyzed ; and  hishiug  mix.  <rf 
room,  ns  tho  oihrrd  had  (U>n«  before  rne.  I hast- 
ened down  the  -stairs.  Near  the  bottom^  f tnvt 
old  'Mr; . ^-a^ctTfiding,:  wu# iiioe 

he  rerrnrd  m liavtr  regained  all  bfs  ao\ir(k&i\ 
ifimigh  hte  face  was  etvU  very  paid  a ItViUy— 
Wiily,^  bo  cried  t 44  don't:  go.  This  Ip  alt  st-ry 
AOr.A^nSical,  as  I term  — very  unphjixophnxzl^ 
ftpl  hy  Ibis  tune  T had  had  quite  *r  no  ugh  of 
horiora  tor  one  day  ; and,  without  making  jot 
reply  thai  \ remember,  I hurried  out  ofth^boUae 
into  the  street . The- broad,  open  shnshinf  irtas- 
^ -iijfeRBrst^  4*ftd;  uiftrteftkiB  rne  ,*  hut  J #t/tw  av 
ftxwwi  mfyxQt  m the  ymWd  and  bustle  of  a 
tiosy  t oWn^  ond  w n to \ J r»>rnteml  t:*y  fa- 
i-her  h {jwm',  though  I had  not  forgotten  what  I 
\\v*$  sevtK  I had  find  all  the  agitation  h had  pro- 
dmied  I said  nothing  Xo  any  one  of  the  events 
of  that  toroming but  l must  acknowledge  that 
1 dteamed  tearfully  all  the  night,  and  it  ve  ts 
months  ere  1 could  get  the  face  of  the  half  nv 
suscitatc*!  felon  fwm  presenting  hm  ff  before  my 
ey mT  eveiy  time  l clow?d  my  eyeltdv 

. .TOE  )?3^firT ; WAKp0ttt5;il. 

1 iiAvr  dwelt  iofiW  upon  thevo 

incidents  ; &«d,; although  thecour^j  of  my  ywoir 
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presented  several  other  events  of  a similar  char- 
acter, all  tending  to  increase  in  me  the  peculiar 
propensities  of  which  I have  spoken,  I have  said 
sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the  character  with 
which  I entered  the  world,  after  my  school-days 
were  over.  I was,  at  this  time,  my  father’s  third 
surviving  son,  and  it  was  necessary  to  carve  a 
way  in  life  for  myself  I went  through  the  usual 
phases  of  an  English  boy  in  the  choice  of  a pro- 
fession First,  came  a desire  to  enter  the  navy; 
then  to  go  into  the  army ; but  then,  partly  by 
persuasion,  and  partly  by  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense,  I fixed  upon  the  law;  my  father, 
jocularly  observing,  that  for  an  active-minded 
young  man,  it  was  always  a sure  trade,  as  long 
as  there  was  any  wickedness  left  in  the  world. 
Once  ray  mind  made  up,  I applied  myself  dili- 
gently, and  was  articled  to  a man  of  very  great 
eminence  in  the  profession,  who,  though  merely 
a solicitor,  was  said  by  a celebrated  judge  to 
possess  more  real  knowledge  of  the  law  than 
could  be  found  upon  the  bench  or  the  woolsack. 
His  chambers  were  in  Paper  Buildings,  large, 
roomy,  and  comfortable,  and  from  his  celebrity, 
as  well  as  the  extent  pf  his  practice,  it  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  X should  have  found 
a number  of  young  companions  studying  under 
him,  like  myself ; but  such  was  not  the  case. 
Mr.  C was  an  original ; and  he  had  an  invet- 

erate dislike  to  burthen  himself,  as  he  called  it, 
with  articled  clerks  All  the  inferior  parts  of 
his  business  were  carried  on  by  young  men,  re- 
ceiving regular  salaries,  engaged  only  from  week 
to  week,  and  though,  upon  the  whole,  a kind 
man,  and  tolerant  of  errors,  he  would  turn  them 
ofT  at  a moment's  notice,  upon  the  slightest  sign 
of  negligence.  Me,  he  consented  to  take  under 
articles,  as  a personal  favor  to  my  grandfather, 
who  was  an  old  and  very  dear  friend  ; but  I was 
the  only  one,  and,  for  a time,  the  very  knowledge 
that  he  could  not  turn  me  ofT  when  he  pleased, 
seemed  to  make  him  more  exacting  and  irritable 
with  me  than  with  others  Any  little  error  that 
I might  make  in  my  first  ignorance,  he  would 
“ pish  ” and  “ pshaw  ” at  most  violently.  But  I 
soon  contrived  to  get  over  this  sort  of  impatience 

by  a very  simple  process  Mr.  C wrote 

the  most  villainous  hand  in  the  world,  varying 
a good  deal,  but  always  bad  Sometimes,  when 
he  had  a good  pen,  and  wrote  large,  we  could 
all  make  it  out,  with  some  trouble.  At  other 
times,  the  clerks  could  not  read  it  at  alL  At 
others,  he  could  not  read  it  himself  When  first 
I entered  the  office,  his  scrolls  were  a sort  of 
enigma  to  me ; but  I was  always  fond  of  solving 
riddles,  and  I set  myself  hard  to  work  to  master 
his  hand  completely  For  hours  and  hours,  I 
would  sit  ponng  over  an  office  journal  which 
he  kept,  and  which  contained  every  specimen  of 
his  writing  One  word,  or  one  fact,  gave  me  the 
key  to  another,  and,  at  length,  I became  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  different 
crooked  ways  in  which  he  made  the  various  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  that  he  could  not  have  puz- 
zled  me  if  he  had  tried.  I had  not  been  there 
six  months,  when,  through  an  open  door  between 


my  little  room  and  his  own,  I heard  the  chief 
clerk  and  himself  discussing  the  meaning  of 
something  which  he  had  written  about  a week 
before.  Neither  of  them  could  make  any  thing 
of  it.  One  interpretation  would  not  do;  another 
interpretation  would  not  do ; and  at  length,  the 
clerk  ventured  to  say,  “ Perhaps  Mr.  Harcourt 
can  read  it,  sir.  We  think,  in  the  office,  he  can 
make  out  your  hand  better  than  any  one  else.” 

I was  instantly  called  in  ; and,  with  but  little 
trouble,  read  the  whole  manuscript  off.  Mr. 

C looked  at  me  with  a rueful  smile.  “ Your 

granny  has  made  a mistake,”  he  said.  “He 
should  have  sent  you  to  the  British  Museum. 
You  would  have  put  Champol lion’s  nose  out  of 
joint  in. reading  hieroglyphics.  What  made  you 
pursue  such  a crabbed  study,  Master  William  1” 

“That  I might  know  your  wishes,  sir,”  I 
replied 

The  explanation  pleased  him  as  much  as  the 
fact,  and  from  that  moment  I was  a great  favor- 
ite. This  was  not  all,  however.  The  power 
of  reading  whatever  he  wrote,  when  nobody  else 
could  do  it,  soon  brought  into  my  hands  a great 
many  of  the  most  interesting  cases  with  which 
he  had  to  deal,  and  various  pieces  of  business, 
which  would  have  been  intrusted  to  more  ex- 
perienced persons,  if  they  had  been  able  to  com- 
prehend his  written  directions.  Thus,  before  1 
was  eighteen,  I was  sent  upon  an  expedition, 
which  required  no  great  skill,  indeed,  to  accom- 
plish, but  which  brought  me  into  a scene  I shall 
never  forget. 

In  the  year  1816,  toward  the  end  of  May, 
came  a letter,  among  others,  which  seemed  to 

interest  Mr  C a good  deal.  I took  him  the 

mail  when  it  was  brought  in,  and  he  instantly 
began  opening  the  letters,  and  throwing  them 
into  a basket  at  his  feet,  as  was  his  custom.  On 
this,  however,  he  paused,  rubbed  his  bald  head, 
and  merely  observing,  “ The  man  is  a damned 
fool,”  pulled  a sheet  of  paper  toward  him,  and 
began  to  write.  For  the  next  three  days,  I came 
and  went  as  usual ; but  it  seemed  to  roe  that  he 
was  always  engaged  upon  the  same  thing,  and 
not  able  quite  to  satisfy  himself.  Other  matter* 
of  business  were  pressing  for  attention  ; but  he 
would  not  give  them  his  time.  Consultations 
with  counsel  were  put  off,  and  terrible  arrears 
of  work  were  accumulating.  At  length,  his  ob- 
ject seemed  accomplished.  The  head  clerk  was 
sen t for  while  I was  in  the  room  : some  eight  or 
ten  sheets  of  sprawling  manuscript  were  given 
to  him , and  he  was  told  to  study  them  well  that 
night,  and  set  off  with  them  for  Ostend  the 
first  thing  the  following  morning.  The  poor 
man  looked  at  the  papers  before  he  left  the  room ; 
but  he  could  not  make  out  the  first  sentence,  and 
said  so 

“ Zounds,  sir,  it  is  as  plain  as  a pikestaff,” 

said  Mr  C ; and  began  to  read ; but  before 

he  had  got  through  five  lines,  he,  too,  stuck  fast ; 
and  I was  called  upon  to  interpret  I was  more 

successful  than  either ; and  Mr.  C went  on 

once  more,  when  the  difficulty  was  surmounted. 
Another  sprang  up  in  an  instant,  however.  The 
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habdfe  togethcrr;*  posing  no  time 

wa»  i\\  bv  1 o*t ; aiulv  af  kugfk*  With  & sudden 
Htan,  Mr  C— — tbryurt  lb*  pa p&nt  -qHt  ta  me, 
saving,  *vTI)?rf^~y<xi  uU-  them  Or;  straight 
to  Ostend  Find  oiu  <$l  # Kdw  urd  — — , wherever 
he  fiiay  be  l£e&d  ^sll  tbftafc  mAtTflcriun*  to  him 
— copy  nut  ibe  rae/rionriidam  arid  aA«agmnent  on 
page ,mrciti^  have  le-.-'mgYt;^}  and  priiparly  wit- 
mnxesli  £ti«I  then  lie-  may  get  *h«i,  and  go  to 
the  ^kyit  ri* ' *nriti  ¥*  pleases  GiVe  me  t\ui- 
«he<4;  bonk  ; yvn  wilt  want  mtixiey**' 

He  ay  hht /and /$i*naw£r* , and  i made  none ; 
bat  gathered  up  tb»  papers,  and  prepared  to  de- 
part. ;?%  //  1 V;.'  •/.  . • • . • 

My  ihitavf  Wj*b  fidgety  and  uneasy  at  the  idea 
of  aijr  netting  out  on  such  a journey,  with  hostile 
armies  njoyiijg  its  eviery direct «m  round  mo,  and 
a batik  imnunerd  Nothing  was  to  be  done, 
h«w«  ter ; and  be  confuted  himself  vr  iih  tho  eat- 
iefaetnry  rfeHoctiou  that  i trad  F ro/ipli 

Grom  my  mother’*  wmnta  I believe  the  law  of 
primogeniture  is  a /’nrpitat  /me. ; for  it  cv&nfets  the 
infinite  ad  vantage  upon  younger  sons  of  haying 
no  one  In  era  nr too  nmch  aluiuf  them  % ml  olf, 
then,  it  jotemg  iit\ri*f  escape  -Irriro  0m  trammels 
tif  bufrirwssfi,  and  the  saperintor/ihurc  of  friends/ 
almost  as  much  a*  a boy  who  runs  .away  from 
arf:hnnl.  tine  half  of  the  powers  of  sioam  were 
then  on  known.  No  paddle  heat  the  ocean  or  the 
ohaimtd,  and,  arrttngn  wr»«  the  dayk  in 

roach  mg OaleHcl.  “Thu  devil  n att  in  the  wind,” 
the  eapuin  snidi  and ,$»  the  sea,  :no<  L thought ; 
for  f Wa#  nick  f>s  a hohfC  from  the  nioUnmf 
ws  gut  uht  pf  the  moat  h of  t he  Thames,  f had 
hid  no  Umty — ytlwit  tadween  prrparniirin,  leaves- 
t aking,  a»d  sntorkal  i w fund  $ea  -rickneaft-*- till  I 
got  into  the  inn  al  O&iwuh  to  examine  the  pa- 
pers tritrutd&d  to  toe } and  tile  directions  f bad 
feceived  Were  no  brief  that /considering  my  hi- 
sorjwriancc.  it,  ibv  ^n-hopH,  wortdnrfnj  itnd  I g of 
through  the  business  at.  all.  However,  after 
h&ring undergone  the  purgatory  ef  the  Custom 
House  a*d  the  Passport  OjiVec,  and  reached  ihfe 
•t/m/  ono  of  my  find , taxks  war  to  tank;  !at  tile 

^kiinfcidfe-  which  Mr  K* fcfrf  ;rne,  while 

dinner  wao  preparing.  Brer}  thing  ws*  strange 
around  «#;.;  /Night  barf  h\kn '?  the  room.  was 
dark/ and  Maekerted  with  ifbfr  posing;  of  many 
years  The  floor  wa*  covb r^i  #iifi  gtoed  tiles ; 
the  ehimney  ir»&h  larff<k  and  r^iiug  f )>e  month 

•of  Af&«w!n .V  'dhd-'  the ' dr»fp|di«^;iof  t)ie  ftaayy  min 
from  the  narest  ifpon  the  stones  of  the  court- 
yard, tttwh;  the  mrwr . EmdaUeholy  music  l ev«r 
heard.  The  upiy  cheerful  things  in  the  room 
were  fh©  two  yr#t  caudle* r w hich  served,  how- 
ever, tu  light  cully  a umail  pxirt  of  tiuv  )a.Tge.  old 
chamber.  With  Utm  tmtate  roc.  I read  through 
a large  portion  of  the  pftpers.  md  fonnd  the 
r»<;«s  to  wh iedi  tliey  r,e t^nw I «omevvhat  eornjdi- 
ca led  and  Ahllicuit  It  aT^wuretl  that  the  gentle- 

mari  to  whom  iliey  referred  had  .rise n high 


fact  had  oeeaAiom?<f?  the  fiurtloos  position  in  which 
it  had  put  Im  wife  and  children,  and  the  dh?5- 
aultie*  whtich  were;  likely  rit  ensue  in  'cane  he 
died  saddeidy,  are  itntascriliable.  arid  T at 
saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  Bti*  W’ht^i  T 
came  to  look  at  the  addreae  given  lb  fnc,  i m^nefy 
found,  “ Lieutenant  Oeneral  Sir  Fd«r^rd  -r~— , 
British  Army*  Belghim^  J w\?«  &wfuJty  ptiniedr 
nod  during  i ^tip«Uoned  ihn 

landlord  of  the  inn,  as  strictly  as  1 couhk 
mg  the  position  of  I6e  diiTcnmt  krorpa  rijr  thv 
British  anny  . but  could  dieeovet  wy  Ittrift, 
The  gotkl  man  eoropliroented  svm 
upon  iny  knowledge  of  Frehclwwhiebt  ta?, 
himself  with  a most  vniairioUs  told 

me  tiolhing  whatever  that  I wanted  i*  know 
Indeed.  I must  add,  th&t  all  through  l>r^uvrt.  at 
that  tiiii^  . t tJfa*  poaribk  ymli^ei* 

ance  to  $r> 

timwf  Ifk  h^sklyiira-^av 
h'hfl-  «fty*  i'wfutwtrdtan:  It  hr  if  1^/ ;:  -fthd  i can*  wot 
help  tliinkuig  that  the  result  of  the  hAilrC  of 
/Waterloo  was  fully  a«  tnuch  umie sired  as  neex- 
pccUvl — hy  the  population  of  the  great  towns,  ai 
least.  ,/;  ; ' / : / 

y\l’Ati  i'ytiXiiA  kam  iras*  tlmt  the  British  head- 
ipan^ru  woro  rn  Brussels,  and  tJiithtT  f detenu- 
toed  to  direct  any  steps  the  next  morning ; wr  l 
found  tint,  no  hoesce  w/ju  to  b»  pr«*cofed  that 
#nd  no  pkee  was  to  be  Stained  in  «ny 
dUigcoce  that  could  forward  n*p  on  my  way 
Slubp,  however,  nweesafy  to  me,  «nil  having 
ail  roy  arnaugemcots.  a^  far  so  frosseiblr,  I 
rotjTtfd  to  rest.  1 was  in  a heated  ami  somewhat 
excited  »tate.  and  kt  a full  hour  iftci  f had 
blown  out  the  light,  I could  run  $ }om  my  ey** 
The  rain  had  subsided  :;  the  moon  wa*  ihioMg 
ink  the  rwim  v uml  as  it  tipped  the  quaint  v*W 
widirohs  in  the  fire-place,  and  thecurkme 

carvings  of  the  ciiimney’pkrc,  imacgifialioh  gnl 
buvy  m twisting  them  imo  fonns  e??cn  sttaogvr 
than  those  which  they  possoe»tHi-  A Her  a tim 
1 rose,  and  w ent  lo  tlie  window  to  boo  if  I otsuld 
not  wt chide  the  light ; hut  there  were  no  cunaim* 
th^ri  grid  1 was  kiir  M dra  W a ^roewhur  nar- 
row strip  of  red  arid  while  checked ' linm, yiiich: • 
might  tu?  ^lled  a ciirtam,  at  the  bead  rif  the  feed, 
into  *uch  a po&ttion  as  mdmt  urn  the  ^rllarc  from 
roy  ‘eye*.  Soon  after,  I taU  uataep , but  I coaid 
not  have  slept  ten  minutes  ; p«n;M  nw?«k<r  «id- 
donlv  wifli  a start.  Seine  sound  seemed  to  hiv* 
disturbed  met  and  thrusting  fortfi  my  har*$,  I 
dnew  hack  the  irurtain.  I then  perreived  I was 
not  alone  m the  nioni.  A female  hj^rfc,  d reused 
all  An  ‘white,  was  moving  about  m the  moonVejphh 
not  with  any  particular  objftcu  it  se-eroedt  but 
wandering  hither  and  thul.rr,  with  a. pcr{tC4«?lrw 
wort  of  «3«nter,  nnd  every  raw  ami  then  stop 
ping*  and  wringing  her  hands.  Mmnfly  knew 
whetlkr  I wits  dreaming  oc  waking  ; hut  « omv 
roent.aHer,  she  came  iml  ttawTi  rut  the 
of  my  bed,  bxm#  her  eyes  upon  ro me  wtth  u*.H;'rt 


mnk  m the  'British  army  : had  obtained  tbrtune 
and  •eonflrileratiori  / had  married  a lady  of  good 
family,  hy  whr/m  wear  er-vcea)  children,  without 

ever  kijewing  ithat;  he  v,a«  «ji  illagriiirvita.  *onritt r of  AUmy  «Urc,  which,  £n  a trirk,  deptri'iNwi  a 
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he  was  m the  pornt  nf  eniba fking  to  take  * prom* 
hieitt  part  in  the  theis  going  tm  The 

confusion  in  ail  his  affairs  which  this  unfoitnmaU 
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of  all  power  of  motion.  At  length,  with  a great  turbed  in  the  night,  just  like  yourself.  I send 
effort,  I stretched  out  my  hand  to  touch  her.  her  away  whenever  I see  her  near  the  place ; 


But  she  instantly  started  up,  with  a wild  shriek, 
rushed  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  darkness 

On  the  following  morning,  I should  have  slept 
late  had  the  porter  of  the  inn  not  been  more 
punctual  than  porters  usually  are,  and  woke  me 
at  the  hour  he  promised  me.  I dressed  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,  hurried  down  to  the  salle  a man - 
gcr , and  found  breakfast  ready.  But  my  mind 
was  still  full  of  the  strange  occurrence  of  the 
night,  and  the  first  thing  I did  was  to  question 
the  waiter  concerning  it.  The  man  bowed,  and 
smiled,  and  looked  incredulous,  civilly  intimating 
that  I had  been  dreaming.  But  the  landlord 
himself  came  in,  just  as  I was  assuring  the 
man  that  I was  wide  awake,  and  to  him  I told 
the  same  story,  demanding  some  explanation. 

“ Sacre  Dicu !”  exclaimed  the  landlord.  “ Has 
she  got  in  again  ? I am  very  sorry,  Monsieur, 
that  you  were  disturbed ; and  I believe  the  poor 
girl  will  be  the  ruin  of  my  house.  But  yet  I can 
not  feel  in  tny  heart  to  treat  her  roughly.” 

“Who  is  she!”  I said , a good  deal  interested 
by  the  unusual  tone  of  feeling  the  landlord  as- 
sumed 

“ She  is  a young  lady  of  this  town,  sir,”  he 
replied  ; “ and  one  of  a very  good,  respectable 
family,  too,  though  not  very  rich.  Some  five 
years  ago,  before  I took  the  house,  there  lodged 
a young  French  officer  here  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mademoiselle  Mathilde,  and  their 
intimacy  went  very  far — too  far,  it  seems.  Every 
one  says  they  loved  each  other  very  sincerely ; 
but  there  was  some  obstacle  to  their  marriage — 
I don’t  know  what — and  she  used  to  visit  him 
here  in  secret — in  that  very  room  where  you 
slept  last  night.  The  time  came,  however,  when 
her  shame  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  he 
left  the  place  in  haste.  People  tell  different  tales 
about  it  Some  say  ho  abandoned  her  cruelly  : 
others,  that  he  went  to  get  the  permission  of  his 
parents  and  his  colonel  to  marry  her.  However 
that  might  be,  although  her  parents  were  very 
kind,  the  poor  girl  took  her  situation  so  much  to 
heart,  her  shame  and  disappointed  love  so  preyed 
upon  her,  that  her  health  failed,  and  her  brain 
was  shaken.  From  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  the 
city,  she  became  pale  and  worn,  like  a ghost, 
and  only  one  thing  was  wanting  to  drive  her 
quite  mad  Her  lover  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Montcreau,  and  the  news  scattered  altogether 
what  senses  she  had  still  left.  Her  parents  take 
the  greatest  care  of  her,  and  do  what  they  can 
to  keep  her  in  the  house.  But  whenever  she 
finds  an  opportunity,  she  gets  away,  and  wanders 
up  here,  concealing  herself  somewhere  about  the 
premises  till  night,  and  then  stealing  into  that 
room,  if  the  door  be  left  open  It  is  for  this 
cause,  that  I have  had  put  up  in  all  the  rooms, 
a notice  to  bolt  the  door  when  guests  retire  to 
rest.” 

“ I did  not  see  it,”  I replied. 

44  Many  gentlemen  take  no  notice,”  answered 
t he  landlord ; “ and  I have  had  two  or  three  dis- 
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but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I can  not  be  rough  with 
her,  even  though  her  coming  should  be  my 
ruin.” 

MAKING  A SILK-PURSE  OUT  OF  A 
SOW’S  EAR.  / 

“ O IR,”  6aid  my  friend,  Don  Fandango  Bobtail, 
O the  Spanish  Embassador,  “ I wish  to  see 
the  hippopotamus,  and  marry  an  heiress.” 

The  circumstances  were  these  . 

My  friend,  Don  Bobtail,  had  recently  arrived 
in  the  country  upon  a tour  of  relaxation  from 
his  exhaustive  diplomatic  duties  at  the  court  of 
Monaco.  I had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  socioty 
at  the  time  my  travels  led  me  to  that  capital ; 
and  there  was  not  a private  gambling  house, 
casino,  club,  or  questionable  resort  of  any  kind 
in  Monaco,  to  which  I had  not  been  introduced 
by  my  friend,  the  Embassador,  and  at  all  which 
I had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  losing  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  the  diplomatist  and  his  friends. 
Of  course  it  was  necessary  that  I,  a young  New 
York  gentleman,  aged  seventeen  years,  should 
“ see  the  world” — which  means,  I rather  think, 
gambling,  getting  drunk,  and  indulging  in  other 
manly  and  masculine  sports  of  which  those  milk- 
sops, our  sisters,  know  so  little. 

It  was  my  friend,  Don  Bobtail  (you  will  ex- 
cuse the  readiness  and  easy  naturalness  with 
which  I call  the  Spanish  nobleman  my  friend, 
but  it  arises  from  our  close  intimacy),  who  entered 
my  name  upon  the  presentation  list  of  the  Casino 
dci  Nobili , at  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing all  the  best  families  in  Monaco,  and  where  I 
acquired  those  curious  little  tricks  at  cards,  by 
which  I have  sometimes  been  enabled  (under 
Providence)  to  turn  an  honest  penny.  I ob- 
served that  my  name  was  recorded  thus : 

II  Principe  Smytthe  dt  North  America , 
and  I learned  that  my  generous  friend,  the  Em- 
bassador, hinted  privately  in  the  best  informed 
circles  of  Monaco,  that  I was  the  proprietor  of 
most  of  the  Western  Continent,  and  had  my 
shirts  washed  in  Niagara.  The  Italian  nobil- 
ity of  Monaco,  not  being  very  deeply  vened* 
in  geography  and  mundane  probabilities  in  gen- 
eral, listened  with  gaping  interest  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Don  Bobtail,  whose  style,  in  conversing 
of  me,  was  sketchy  and  pointed,  and  who  treated 
his  subject  in  the  bold,  dashing,  Spanish  way. 

I once  overheard  him  speaking  of  me  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  ladies  of  the  court  (whom  1 
afterward  knevo  very  wtU  !) 

44  Caro  Don  Bob,”  said  this  beautiful  lady, 

44  who  is  this  boy  you  are 1” 

The  last  word  I did  not  understand,  but  upon 
referring  to  my  pocket  Italian  Dictionary,  I dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  present  participle  of  the 
verb  spiumaref  to  pluck.  It  seemed  a peculiar 
phrase  for  the  beautiful  ladies  of  Monaco  to  use, 
until  I discovered  that  they  were  quite  familiar 
with  the  English  idioms,  being,  in  fact,  many 
of  them,  the  daughters  of  English  parents. 

“ This  boy,  anima  mia”  returned  the  irresi*t~ 
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able  Don,  “is  a young  American  Prince  upon 
bis  travels.  He  is  tired  of  hunting  Indians  upon 
his  fine  estate  of  New  York — a property  well 
situated  near  our  island  of  Cuba,  and  so  has 
come  over  here  to  spend  a little  of  his  superfluous 
money  under  my  direction.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  when  my  friend  had  fin- 
ished speaking  I heard  a low  sound  of  laughter. 
How  sweet  it  was ! How  like  music  is  the  laugh 
of  those  beautiful  Italian  women  ! I never  can 
hear  that  simple  phrase,  “ under  my  direction,” 
in  any  connection,  without  remembering  dear 
Monaco,  and  the  balmy  summer  nights,  and  the 
delicious  laughter  of  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of 
the  South  ! 

Later  in  the  same  evening,  when  I was  set- 
tling my  little  accounts  at  the  Casino  with  Bob- 
tail,  I could  not  help  asking  him  about  the  beau- 
tiful woman  with  whom  he  had  been  talking.  I 
did  not  betray  that  I had  overheard  them ; for 
that  would  have  hardly  been  gentlemanly ; and 
if  there  is  one  thing  for  which  I have  a weakness 
more  than  for  another,  it  is  to  be  gentlemanly. 

44  Don’t  you  know  her!”  cried  the  Embassa- 
dor ; 44  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe ! 
Why,  man,  the  old  King  of  Bavaria  invited  her 
to  his  court,  but  she  preferred  to  remain  here, 
and  the  old  King,  sometime  after,  extended  his 
hospitality  to  a shy  English  woman,  but  very 
pretty.  The  name  of  the  beautiful  woman  who 
has  naturally  piqued  your  curiosity  is  Belli  Occhi 
— usually  known  as  the  Sappho  of  Monaco.” 

44  She  writes  poetry,  then !”  cried  I.  44  How 
beautiful !” 

“Oh!  yes,”  said  the  Spanish  Embassador, 
taking  a pinch  of  snuff, 44  she  writes  poetry,  and 
does  a good  many  other  things.” 

44  What  an  extraordinary  woman,”  said  I to 
Don  Bobtail. 

44  Very  extraordinary,”  said  Don  Bobtail  to 
me. 

While  he  was  speaking  my  friend  drew  from 
his  pocket  a copy  of  verses,  which,  he  said,  had 
been  addressed  to  him  upon  his  arrival  in  Mon- 
aco by  Belli  Occhi.  He  was  apostrophized  in 
them  as  the  44  Correggio  of  Conversation,”  poet- 
ically alluding,  as  he  told  me,  to  the  highly-col- 
ored style  of  his  remarks. 

I immediately  abandoned  myself  to  the  glow- 
ing praises  of  her  beauty  and  genius  with  which 
my  mind  teemed.  In  the  midst  of  my  rhapsody 
Don  B.  interrupted  me. 

44  By-the-by,”  said  he,  44  Signora  Belli  Occhi 
wishes  to  know  you.” 

44  Me  ! ah!  non  t possibile”  I replied,  blush- 
ing. 

44  Indeed  she  does,”  persisted  my  friend. 

This  was  the  sweetest  experience  that  had 
yet  befallen  me  in  all  my  travels.  Of  course,  I 
had  not  been  in  Paris  without  adventures,  and 
I suppose  no  young  man  of  seventeen  ever  found 
a noble  lady  alone,  at  midnight,  upon  the  Boule- 
vards, as  I once  did.  I knew  she  was  a lady  by 
the  dress  she  wore,  which  was  very  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  as  I pride  myself  upon  being  gen- 
tlemanly, I said  t6  her : 


44  Madame,  can  I be  of  service  1” 

44  Merciy  Monsieur ,”  said  she,  44 1 have  been 
at  a ball  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
as  I live  so  near  I told  my  coachman  he  need 
not  call  for  me,  but  I would  run  home,  round 
the  corner,  when  I was  ready.  Just  as  I sat 
down  in  the  supper-room,  after  a waltz  with  the 
Hindoo  Embassador,  I felt  quite  faint,  and  thought 
I would  quietly  slip  out  and  run  home,  but  I am 
not  quite  strong  enough.” 

And  she  sighed. 

44  Madame  la  Princesse said  I (I  knew  she 
was  a Princess,  because  she  had  been  dancing 
with  the  Hindoo  Embassador),  “ will  you  allow 
me  to  call  a carriage,  and  see  you  safely  home  V* 

44  Monsieur  is  too  good,”  said  the  Princess, 
and  she  smiled  so  sweetly  that  I was  sure  she 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  King  (it  was 
in  Louis  Philippe’s  time)  and  I felt  quite  faint, 
too,  as  I thought  how  proud  the  family  at  home 
would  be  when  they  heard  I was  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  royal  family. 

44 Good  Heavens!”  thought  J,  rapidly,  “ per- 
haps she  will  fall  in  love  with  me,  and  I may  be 
obliged  to  marry  her,  and  become  King  of 
France  !” 

I revolved  the  chances  in  my  mind. 

44  It  would  be  very  inconvenient,”  I said  to 
myself. 

But  a gentleman  (my  friends  consider  me 
rather  gentlemanly)  has  but  one  thing  to  do 
when  there  is  a lady  in  the  case,  even  though 
he  run  the  risk  of  being  made  King  of  France. 

44  Princess,”  said  I,  firmly,  44 1 shall  call  a car- 
riage.” 

I did  so,  and  helped  the  Princess  in. 

— By-the-by,  do  Princesses  usually  wear  white 
silk  bonnets  when  they  go  to  balls  1 

The  driver  closed  the  door  and  awaited  the 
direction.  I was  just  about  saying, 

44  To  the  Tuileries  !” 

But  the  Princess  mentioned  some  number  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu  (one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
streets  in  Paris,  as  every  body  knows) ; and  away 
we  drove. 

44  You  don’t  reside  at  the  palace,  then  ?”  I 
remarked  to  her. 

44  What!”  said  she,  with  rather  a surprised  air. 

44  You  don’t  live  with  the  King,  your  father, 
at  the  Tuileries!”  repeated  I. 

44  Oh,  no  !”  she  answered,  “the  King,  my  fa- 
ther, is  a little  offended  with  me.” 

As  she  said  this — it  was  very  odd,  but  I 
thought  I heard  a sound  like  smothered  laugh- 
ter. I suppose  the  driver  had  some  low  person 
upon  the  box  with  him. 

As  we  drove  down  the  Rue  Richelieu,  I took 
out  my  purse  a moment,  ostensibly  to  see  if  I had 
money  enough  to  pay  the  driver,  but  really  to  let 
the  Princess  see  that  it  was  no  irresponsible  fel- 
low, but  a gentleman,  who  had  rescued  her  from 
her  very  unpleasant  and  exposed  situation  ; for 
people  are  so  apt  to  talk  about  ladies  who  are 
out  alone  in  the  streets  at  midnight ! Fortu- 
nately I had  been  to  my  banker’s  that  day,  and 
there  was  a very  pretty  glistening  of  solid  Na- 
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poleons  through  the  network  of  the  purse ; and 
having  put  a Napoleon  into  my  waistcoat,  I slip- 
ped the  purse  into  my  trowsers  pocket. 

44  Mon  Dieu ,”  said  the  Princess,  suddenly,  44 1 
fee!  very  unwell.” 

She  began  at  the  same  moment  to  sway  upon 
the  seat,  as  if  fainting.  Then  she  twitched  and 
jerked  in  a very  remarkable  manner.  There  was 
an  extraordinary  action  of  her  whole  person, 
during  which  she  fell  against  me,  and  trembled, 
and  shook,  and  threw  her  arms  and  hands  about, 
wildly  ; while  I,  in  great  agitation,  vainly  im- 
plored her  to  tell  me  where  she  felt  badly,  and 
what  I could  do.  It  was  like  the  St.  Vitus’  dance, 
only  worse,  and  I began  to  fear  she  had  a fit. 

It  looked  very  like  it. 

44  Gracious  heavens  !”  thought  I,  44  suppose 
she  should  die  here  !” 

I perspired  profusely  : it  would  be  such  an 
awkward  thing  to  be  found  in  a coach  with  a 
dead  Princess  ! 

Suddenly  the  coach  stopped,  and  the  Princess, 
too.  I jumped  out,  and  handed  her  to  the  door 
of  a noble  mansion.  She  opened  the  door,  and 
turning  upon  the  steps,  stopped  me  as  I was 
coming  up,  and  said  : 

“ I am  under  too  much  obligation  to  Monsieur, 
to  allow  him  to  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of 
another  step.  The  King,  my  father,”  said  she, 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  44  will  send  one  of  the 
royal  h masters  early  in  the  morning  to  acknowl- 
edge his  gratitude.  Will  Monsieur  receive  the 
thanks  of  a suffering  Princess  1” 

With  that,  she  closed  the  door  and  left  me  in 
the  street.  No  gentlemanly  person  ever  intrudes, 
and  I had  therefore  nothing  to  do  but  step  back 
again  into  the  carriage  and  drive  home.  All  the 
way  I was  practicing  French  phrases  of  polite- 
ness to  address  to  the  royal  huissiers  when  they 
should  arrive  in  the  morning  ; and  I also  firmly 
resolved  to  probe  the  mystery  of  the  separation 
of  the  young  Princess  from  the  royal  family.  It 
was  a pity  that  I had  not  observed  the  house  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu  more  closely,  but  I had  been 
so  occupied  with  the  lady,  that  I remarked  only 
the  air  of  massive  elegance  and  that  unmistakable 
appearance  of  a residence  of  the  old  regime  which 
characterized  it.  I resolved  the  next  morning 
to  wait  upon  “ our  Paris  correspondent”  of  the 
Journal  of  Cotton,  and  devise  with  him  some 
adequate  theory  of  this  mysterious  family  quar- 
rel. I also  determined  to  hint  to  him  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  include  in  the  pro- 
fusion of  millinery  statistics,  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  conclude  his  political  and  literary  bullet- 
ins, that  white  silk  bonnets  were  de  rigeur  for 
ladies  of  the  highest  ton  (that  he  might  italicize) 
when  going  out  to  balls. 

What  a wonderful  night  for  me  ! 

Of  course  1 trust  my  young  friends  who  have 
been  in  Paris  will  not  feel  angry  at  my  good 
fortune.  Every  man  can  not  expect  to  encoun- 
ter noble  ladies  in  such  a manner  as  I have 
described,  nor  even  at  the  theatres,  nor  in  the 
seiectest  circles  of  the  Chateau  Rouge  and  Ma - 
billc's.  (I  might  state  for  the  information  of  the 


rural  districts,  that  these  are  the  names  of  pleas- 
ure resorts  of  the  Parisian  aristocracy).  I re- 
member Fred.  Heletap  told  me  he  once  met  a 
Countess  at  the  table-d’hote  in  Cologne,  and  that 
she  condescended  to  go  out  to  drive  with  him. 
But  his  luck  and  mine  are  peculiar.  In  Tact, 
young  Americans  do  not  always  see  the  best  for- 
eign society ; — as  I have  had  occasion  to  observe. 

When  I reached  home  I gave  the  driver  the 
Napoleon  in  my  waistcoat-pocket,  and  he  drove 
off,  touching  his  hat.  I bounded  up-stairs  with 
a light  step  and  gay  heart,  and,  shutting  my 
room-door,  I hummed, 44  O Richard , O mon  Rot  /” 
as  I undressed.  The  royal  huissiers  would  come 
in  the  morning — I should  be  asked  to  a quiet 
family  dinner  at  the  Tuileries — I should  please 
the  King  by  my  republican  gentlemanliness — I 
should  sing  negro  melodies  to  the  Queen — when 
she  withdrew,  I should  state  to  the  King  that 
his  conduct  in  banishing  his  daughterto  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  however  aristocratic  the  street  might 
be,  w'ould  look  very  singular  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world — I should  advise  him  to  be  reconciled — I 
should  offer  to  be  the  mediator  between  him  and 
the  “ suffering  Princess,”  as  she  so  touchingly 
described  herself  ; — tears  would  suffuse  the  roy- 
al eyes — the  King  would  melt  in  forgiveness — I 
should  drive  in  one  of  the  royal  carriages  with 
the  royal  outriders  and  the  royal  flambeaux  to 
the  Rue  Richelieu — I should  tell  the  “suffering 
Princess”  that  she  must  haste  to  the  palace,  with- 
out pausing  for  the  white  silk  bonnet — I should 
rush  into  the  royal  cabinet,  leading  her  by  the 
hand — the  King,  and  Queen,  and  royal  family 
would  be  assembled  there  in  touching  attitudes 
of  forgiveness  ; — she  would  fall  upon  her  knees 
— I would  fall  upon  my  knees — the  King  would 
fall  upon  his  knees — the  Queen  and  royal  family 
would  fall  upon  their  knees — tears — sobs — par- 
don— kisses — a,nd  I should  rise  the  betrothed 
husband  of  the  Princess  Royal,  and  heir  to  the 
throne  upon  which  the  great  Napoleon  sat ! 

That  reminded  me.  My  purse  was  full  of  Na- 
poleons which  I had  received  at  my  banker’s, 
and  I might  as  well  put  it  in  a rather  safer  place 
than  my  breeches  pocket.  I sprang  out  of  bed  in 
the  dark,  and  fumbled  over  my  clothes.  44  Par- 
don— kisses — ” repeated  I,  still  rehearsing  my 
rising  fortune,  and  thrusting  my  hand  into  the  left 
pocket  of  my  trowsers.  **  Tears — sobs — ” I con- 
tinued, as  I thrust  it  into  the  right  pocket. 
44  Touching  attitudes  of  forgiveness” — said  I,  as 
I explored  my  waistcoat.  44  Fall  upon  my  knees” 
— I added,  more  wanderingly,  as  I felt  about  my 
coat.  44  White  silk  bonnet” — thought  I,  without 
saying  it  aloud,  so  surprised  was  I not  to  And 
my  purse. 

44  That’s  very  odd,”  said  I. 

I lighted  a candle  and  turned  every  pocket  in- 
side out  (men  always  do  under  such  circum- 
stances). I put  a hand  into  each  of  the  trowsers’ 
pockets — held  them  there — and  looked  earnestly 
upon  the  floor.  Fully  convinced  that  there  was 
nothing  in  them,  I went  through  the  same  cer- 
emony with  all  the  others — intently  studying  the 
carpet.  No  purse  appeared.  In  the  morning  it 
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had  not  been  found  upon  the  stairs  by  any  of  the 
servants.  At  least  they  all  said  they  had  not 
found  any  such  thing ; and  as  it  was  full  of  gold 
they  would  certainly  remember  it,  if  they  had 
found  it. 

" Sacr-r-r-r  P'  roared  I,  at  the  servants  and 
the  porter.  (It  is  only  the  French  way  of  being 
angry.)  But  no  purse  appeared. 

Suddenly  it  flashed  over  me  how  it  must  have 
been  lost.  While  the  unfortunate  Princess  was 
suffering  that  frightful  attask  in  the  carriage, 
during  which  she  leaned  against  me,  and  hit  me 
very  variously  in  the  spasmodic  action  of  her 
arms  and  hands,  what  was  easier  than  for  the 
driver  to  have  leaned  round  from  his  box,  some- 
how— I can’t  say  precisely  how,  of  course,  you 
may  leave  that  to  the  Paris  cockers — sacr-r- 
r-r  ! — however,  what  w as  easier  than  for  him  to 
have  leaned  round  and  put  his  hand  in  at  the 
window,  and  into  my  pocket  1 for  I solemnly 
assert  that  I was  in  such  a state  of  apprehension 
and  bodily  contortion,  that  even  the  Princess  her- 
self might  have  picked  all  my  pockets,  and  I 
should  have  been  none  the  wiser. 

The  case  was  clear  enough  ; and  I sat  down 
to  write  a note  to  the  Prefect  of  Police,  in  which 
I stated  the  circumstances  of  my  encountering 
the  Princess,  calling  the  carriage,  driving  home, 
dec.  I underlined  the  word  Princess , that  he 
might  see  that  I was  in  the  profoundest  State 
secrets,  and  that  the  government  of  France 
might  spare  itself  the  trouble  of  trying  to  hum- 
bug me.  I then  added  that  the  coachman  had 
picked  my  pocket,  and  that  I,  as  an  American, 
called  upon  the  French  government  for  redress. 
If  that  redress  was  refused,  I took  occasion  to 
say,  Europe  would  hear  of  it.  I was  “ devilish 
sly”  in  that,  because  I knew  that  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  upon  receiving  my  note,  would  hurry  di- 
rectly to  the  King,  and  be  closeted  with  him. 
while  Louis  Philippe  sent  out  to  summon  a Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  to  decide  upon  the  best  course  of 
action  ; and  that  all  this  excitement  would  give 
immense  importance  in  the  King’s  eyes  to  the 
young  American  who  thundered  out  such  threats 
of  shaking  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  would  in- 
cline him  to  urge  forward  my  match  with  his 
daughter  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

“The  name  of  the  delinquent,”  wrote  I, 

(4  Jg >» 

What  the  deuce  was  it ! 

I had  no  means  of  knowing : so  I scratched 
that  out,  and  wrote  instead : 

“ The  residence  of  the  delinquent  is — ” 

Where  the  deuce  was  it  1 

That  was  bad  again.  It  would  hardly  do  to 
scratch  so  often,  however ; so  I took  a fresh 
sheet  of  paper,  transcribed  the  letter  to  that 
point,  then  proceeded : 

“ The  number  of  the  delinquent’s  carriage 
is — ” 

What  in  the  name  of  thunder  was  the  number 
of  the  delinquent’s  carriage  1 

I laid  down  my  pen,  and  reflected  that  I had 
no  possible  clew  to  the  name,  number,  or  carriage 
of  that  sinful  coachman  ; and  I flatter  myself  that 


I have  sense  enough  to  see  that  when  you  can 
not  indicate  a man  in  Paris  in  any  other  way 
than  as  a cocker , it  is  difficult  to  accuse  him  of 
crime,  however  heinous. 

“ However,”  said  I,  “ I may  as  well  step  out 
into  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  inquire  of  the  Princess 
if  she  chances  to  remember  any  thing  about  the 
man.” 

So  I rose  and  put  on  my  hat.  But  I paused 
again. 

“ Wron’t  it  look  rather  mean  to  the  Princess,” 
said  I to  myself,  “ if  I betray  so  much  anxiety 
about  the  money  I It  seems  as  if  l cared  about 
it.  It  will  give  roy  countrymen  a bad  name.” 

Now  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  my  coun- 
trymen care  least  about  (as  I was  accustomed 
afterward  to  say  to  Signora  Belli  Occhi,  when  she 
occasionally  requested  little  loans  of  a thousand 
francs  or  so,  for  which  she  gave  me  the  darling- 
est  little  notes  of  hand,  written  with  feminine 
irregularity  upon  bits  of  satin  paper,  slightly 
soiled),  it  is  money.  I could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  appearing  so  miserably  parsimonious  to  the 
afflicted  Princess,  who  I knew  had  her  own  much 
more  serious  sorrows  to  deplore 

Besides,  if  I went  out  1 might  miss  the  visit 
of  the  royal  huissiers. 

I laid  down  my  hat,  and  rang  for  breakfast. 
When  that  was  dispatched,  I devoted  myself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  toilet  in  which  I should 
appear  at  the  private  royal  table.  1 consulted 
my  linen,  and  selected  a shirt  of  irreproachable 
whiteness  ; and  as  I had  heard  the  Queen  of  the 
French  was  a good  deal  of  a poet,  I trusted  to 
her  royal  sagacity  to  regard  it  as  an  emblem  of 
the  purity  of  my  intentions— of  my  resolution  not 
to  force  myself  into  the  royal  family ; and  also 
as  a symbol  of  my  entire  freedom  from  all  pre- 
vious engagements  that  could  interfere  with  her 
own  and  the  King’s  wishes.  My  favorite  blue 
waistcoat,  spotted  with  spread  eagles ; and  the 
“ Hail  Columbia”  cravat  embroidered  with  stars, 
as  being  entirely  national,  seemed  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  The  pantaloons  which 
I had  worn  as  an  officer  of  the  “ Continental  De- 
structives and  Star-spangled  Flying  Artillery” — a 
military  company  at  the  boarding-school  where  I 
had  fitted  for  college — had  a broad  green  stripe 
down  the  sides,  and  presented  a diplomatic  air 
which  was  very  distinguished. 

I surveyed  them  all,  and  was  satisfied.  I laid 
them  carefully  in  order  upon  the  bed  in  my 
chamber ; then  stepping  into  my  parlor,  I spread 
my  passport  upon  the  table,  as  it  had  a kind  of 
public-document  air,  piled  together  two  or  three 
dictionaries  carelessly,  to  look  like  grave  treatises 
upon  the  law  of  nations,  scattered  a good  many 
letters  upon  the  table,  and  heaped  a dozen  num- 
bers of  old  newspapers  around  my  chair,  and  so 
gave  my  room  quite  the  appearance  of  a Foreign 
Office — or  the  sanctum  of  a man  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  public  affairs.  All  this  I knew  would  make 
the  best  possible  impression  upon  the  royal  huis- 
siers, who  would,  of  course,  be  closely  questioned 
by  his  Majesty  as  to  every  thing  they  observed 
in  my  apartment. 
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The  morning  waned.  T en  o’clock  came,  eleven, 
twelve,  but  no  royal  huissiers. 

4<  It’s  rather  odd,”  said  I,  rising  to  look  out  of 
the  window.  This  I did  very  cautiously,  for  if 
any  of  the  court  should  chance  to  be  passing  at 
the  moment,  it  would  have  looked  like  impatience 
or  eagerness  upon  my  part.  And  what,  I should 
like  to  know,  is  more  ungentlemanly  than  an  ap- 
pearance of  nervous  expectation  1 

When  my  remorseless  clock— or  pendule,  as 
the  French  foolishly  call  it — struck  two,  I con- 
fess that  I began  to  feel  a little  restless.  Had 
the  princess  been  too  ill  to  send  word  to  the 
palace?  or  was  the  king  such  a monster  as  to 
persist  in  his  abominable  treatment  of  her,  and 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  I had  ren- 
dered ? I began  to  tremble  for  poor  human  na- 
ture. 

“I  am  afraid  the  Tuileries  have  corrupted 
Louis  Philippe,”  said  I to  myself,  as  I cautiously 
looked  out  of  my  window  again,  to  see  if  there 
was  any  royal  cortege  hurrying  down  the  street. 
It  was  painfully  quiet.  I began,  in  fact,  to  feel 
extremely  restless.  Something  had  clearly  gone 
wrong.  I was  quite  excited.  People  who  arc 
cognizant  of  state  secrets  aro  not  to  be  envied. 
How  little  did  the  family  at  home,  quietly  sitting 
down  to  roast  mutton,  and  pledging  44  absent 
friends” — each  remembering  me — fancy  that  I 
• was  walking  my  room,  at  that  very  moment,  op- 
pressed with  such  profound  affairs,  and  speculat- 
ing upon  the  fate  of  France!  Ah!  our  Amer- 
ican mothers  should  think  well  before  they  allow 
their  sons  to  be  exposed  to  the  chances  incident 
to  rescuing  royal  princesses  in  distress. 

In  short,  the  night  came,  hut  no  summons 
from  the  palace.  I was  obliged  to  think  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  a manner  which  would  have  deeply 
pained  him  to  know.  I dined  at  home,  alone. 
But  as  I was  draining  my  final  glass  of  Chamber- 
tin, , a sudden  sharp  thought  almost  cut  my  mind 
in  two. 

“ The  princess  doesn't  know  my  name  nor 
number !” 

And  I laughed  aloud  at  the  easy  and  absurd 
explanation  of  the  reason  I had  not  received  my 
invitation.  Poor  child  ! I smiled  as  I imagined 
her  in  the  same  unpleasant  ignorance  concern- 
ing me  that  I had  been  in  about  the  driver. 

44  Dear  Father”— I fancied  her  writing  to  the 
king — 44  the  brave  and  noble  youth  who  last  night 
succored  your  offending,  but  unfortunate,  daugh- 
ter (here  I wiped  away  imaginary  tears  for  his 
majesty),  must  be  asked  to  dine  privately  at  the 
palace.  I promised  him  you  would  send  some 
of  the  huissiers  this  morning.  His  name  is — is 
— is — ” and  I laughed  out  to  think  of  the  poor 
princess's  perplexity.  u I mean  he  lives  at — at 
— at — ” and  I fairly  cried  with  the  fun  of  the 
idea  that  we  were  both  so  ridiculously  balked, 
and  probably  about  the  same  time. 

It  was  easy  to  set  every  thing  right  again,  by 
calling  upon  the  princess,  and  giving  her  my 
name  and  address.  I rang  for  the  servant,  who 
summoned  a carriage.  It  was  already  quite  dark, 
and  I jumped  in,  with  a laugh,  at  the  prospect 


of  the  merry  explanation.  The  coachman  (I 
particularly  dislike  the  Parisian  cochcrs.  I mean 
as  much  as  it  is  gentlemanly  for  a gentleman  to 
care  any  thing  at  all  about  coachmen)  stood  at 
the  door  waiting  for  the  direction. 

44  Oh,  yes,”  said  I,  44  drive  to  number — num- 
ber— number — I mean  drive  to  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu.” 

41  Out,  Monsieur ,”  said  the  stupid  fellow,  ^ind 
away  we  rattled. 

We  reached  the  street. 

44  Hue  Richelieu , Monsieur  ?”  cried  the  cocker , 
from  his  seat.  They  are  certainly  a very  exas- 
perating class  of  men. 

44  Trcs  hicn ,”  said  I,  ‘‘open  the  door.” 

For  what  could  I do  ? It  was  impossible  to 
go  hunting  up  and  down  the  street  in  that  car- 
riage. Besides,  it  was  dark,  and  the  houses 
looked  a good  deal  alike.  So  I stepped  out, 
and  as  I paid  the  cocker , who  looked  as  if  he 
wondered  very  much  why  I should  want  a car- 
riage to  come  to  the  comer,  he  actually  smiled 
with  a kind  of  leer,  and  said,  as  I moved  briskly 
away  : 

44  Tiens , done  ! bon  voyage , monsieur  /” 

I do  wish  it  was  gentlemanly  to  thrash  hack- 
men. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  confess,  but  I could 
not  find  the  house  at  which  I had  left  the  Prin- 
cess the  night  before.  There  was  one  that  seemed 
as  if  it  might  be  the  same ; so  I Btepped  to  the 
porter’s  window,  and  said,  jocularly — for  I was 
not  at  all  sure  that  she  had  revealed  her  rank : 

44  Well,  my  good  woman,  does  the  princess 
live  here  1” 

44  Mats  out,  monsieur ; il  y en  a beaueoup  en 
haul ” (Yes,  sir ; there  are  lots  of  ’em  up-stairs). 

44  Thunder !”  thought  I ; 44  more  state  secrets.” 
Well,  it  was  impossible  to  find  the  house,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  return  home.  I thought  it  over 
all  night,  and,  finally  concluded,  that  Louis  Phi- 
lippe as  a father,  would  be  better  pleased  if  I 
should  drop  him  a line,  telling  him  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  save  him  the  trouble  of 
hunting  me  up.  So  I wrote  in  the  morning  as 
follows : 

44  Dear  Sir — Your  offending,  but  unfortunate, 
daughter  has  probably  already  apprised  you  of 
the  assistance  I was  able  to  affonl  her  on  the 
evening  before  the  last.  She  hinted  to  me  that 
you  would  probably  send  your  huissiers  to  my 
lodging,  to  express  your  sentiments  on  the  occa- 
sion. But  I forgot  to  give  her  my  address,  which 
I inclose.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  I belong  to  the  greatest  nation  under  the 
sun,  and  that  the  glorious  American  eagle  will 
be  very  apt  to  flap  his  wings  in  the  face  of  any 
body  (king,  or  no  king)  who  happens  to  tread 
upon  American  toes. 

44 1 avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to 
you  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consider- 
ation. J.  Smytthk,  Jr.” 

This  communication  I addressed  to  44  His  Ma- 
jesty, Louis  Philippe,”  and  sent  to  the  post-office. 

Now,  I am  not  an  irascible  man;  I am  too 
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gentlemanly  for  that ; but  I must  say  that  Louis 
Philippe's  conduct  to  me  was  not  such  as  I could 
have  hoped  it  would  be.  I say  it  reluctantly,  and, 
now  that  he  is  gone,  with  pain — but  he  was  no 
gentleman.  He  did  not  answer  my  letter. 

After  waiting  a week  for  a reply,  in  vain,  I con- 
cluded that  I was  not  bound  to  guard  the  secret  of 
the  family  quarrel  any  longer,  but  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  expose  him.  I therefore  went  to  the  Club, 
where  I was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  most 
gentlemanly  men  in  Paris,  especially  Americans. 
After  a little  light  general  conversation,  I said, 
“ Gentlemen : every  man  has,  at  times,  a painful 
duty  to  perform.  Your  associations  in  Paris  have 
probably  not  been  of  entirely  the  same  character 
as  mine.  I have  been,  by  a singular  chance,  in- 
ducted into  the  great  secrets  of  state,  and  I con- 
sider myself  now  at  liberty  to  state,  that  Louis 
Philippe  has  quarreled  with  the  Princess  his 
youngest  daughter,  and  has  banished  her  to  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  where  I have  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  her;  and  more  than  that,  gentlemen,  I 
am  obliged  to  add  that  my  private  relations  with 
his  Majesty  have  proved  to  me  that  he  is  no  gen- 
tleman.” 

After  making  these  disclosures  I resumed  my 
seat.  There  was  silence  for  a moment ; then 
such  peal  upon  peal  of  laughter,  that  the  master 
of  the  house  rushed  up  to  know  the  occasion. 

“ A princess  !”  shouted  Sparr  Stangles,  “ and 
in  the  Rue  Richelieu ! ye  gods  !”  and  away  they 
all  roared  again. 

“ You  may  laugh,  gentlemen,”  said  I,  “ but  it 
is  nevertheless  the  truth.” 

The  more  sober  I looked,  the  more  they 
shrieked,  until  Stangles  cried, 

“ Mr.  Smytthe,  please  to  step  here.” 

I did  so ; and  he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair.  The  room  instantly  became  as  still  as 
a church,  and  the  men  all  looked  on  intently. 
Stangles  closed  one  eye,  and  raising  the  upper 
lid  of  the  other  with  his  right  thumb,  he  pulled 
down  the  lower  lid  with  the  left  fore-finger,  and 
then  said  to  me, 

“Mr.  Smytthe,  will  you  please  to  look  into 
my  eye.” 

I bent  over  him,  and  put  my  face  close  to  his. 
and  looked  steadfastly  at  his  eye-ball. 

“ Do  you  see  any  thing  there,  Mr.  Smytthe  ?” 
inquired  he,  with  a sound  in  his  throat  as  if  he 
were  choking. 

“ Nothing  at  all,”  said  I,  looking  closer. 

“Don't  you  see  a Princess  there  1”  cried  he, 
exploding  with  laughter,  and  tumbling  out  of  his 
chair,  while  all  the  rest  whooped  and  yelled  like 
wild  Indians. 

I don't  know  why  they  laughed.  I certainly 
did  not  see  a Princess  in  Mr.  Stangle’s  eye  : 
and  when  the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided, 
I said : 

“Gentlemen,  my  experience  in  this  singular 
and  mysterious  affair,  has  taught  me  that  a man 
had  better  keep  his  finger  out  of  royal  quarrels. 
You,”  said  I,  caustically,  “who  have  probably 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Countesses, 
Duchesses,  and  Princesses  in  society,  little  know 


what  pain  and  trouble  they  cost  the  man  who 
ventures  to  cultivate  them  ” 

“ Probably  we  don’t  know,”  said  Stangles 
“ You  are  the  only  man  that  ever  rescued  a noble 
lady  in  distress  in  the  streets  at  midnight." 

“It  is  my  good  fortune,”  said  I;  “but  Pin 
not  proud  of  it.  These  things  will  happen  to 
us  men  of  the  world.  Let’s  go  to  the  opera." 

We  went.  There  was  a ballet  between  the  acts 
Suddenly  I turned  to  Stangles — and  asked  him 
if  he  remarked  a certain  one  of  the  ballet  girls 

“Certainly,”  said  he,  “I  know  her  well,  and 
so  does  all  Paris.” 

“ Naturally,”  said  I,  “ for  do  you  know  she 
bears  a most  astonishing  likeness  to  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe  1” 

“ And  she  lives,”  replied  Stangles,  with  that 
choking  sound  in  his  throat  again,  “ at  No.  — 
Rue  Richelieu."  Upon  which  he  laughed  in  a 
manner  which  I must  call  ungentlemanly  : and 
which  drew  upon  us  the  attention  of  the  whole 
house. 

“ Can  it  be  possible,”  mused  I,  as  I sauntered 
home,  “that  the  cruel  monarch  of  France  has 
visited  the  Princess  with  heavier  indignities  on 
account  of  her  singular  adventure  with  me,  and 
has  actually  compelled  her  to  seek  support  by 
dancing  in  the  ballet?  What  a frightfiil  state 
of  things  ! How  happy  we  ought  to  be  that  we 
have  no  kings  in  America !” 

This,  you  remember,  is  an  episode.  I was 
about  to  tell  you  of  my  “ sweetest  experience” 
with  Signora  Belli  Occhi ; but  I referred  to  this 
little  adventure  in  Paris,  and  I knew  you  would 
wish  to  hear  about  it.  The  truth  is,  that  we 
young  Americans  upon  the  Continent  have  the 
most  remarkable  experiences.  Those  knowing 
looks,  and  words,  and  sighs,  that  wc  exchange 
when  wc  sometimes  speak  of  Europe  in  your 
presence,  have  a prodigious  profundity  of  mean- 
ing. They  all  stand  for  nothing  less  than 
Princesses.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing more  or  less  noble  and  beautiful  ladies  at 
Monsieur  Celarius’s  dancing-rooms.  It  is  in 
their  amiable  society  that  wre  have  learned  that 
polished  grace  of  manner  with  which  we  seize 
and  whirl  in  the  dance  the  daughters  of  our  na- 
tive land.  Of  course  our  sisters  lack  the  winning 
je  ne  sais  quoi  of  the  Princesses  and  other  titled 
ladies,  but  they  serve  to  remind  us  of  that  high 
society  and  those  happy  days  in  Paris. 

And  now,  as  we  have  smoothed  the  way  for 
my  story,  we  will  proceed  with  it  immediately. 

THE  WORLD-RENOWNED. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  accom- 
plish than  to  build  up  a great  reputation 
It  may  seem  easy  enough ; yet  it  requires  un- 
ceasing labor  and  application  to  attain  distinc- 
tion or  eminence  in  any  pursuit.  Men  of  repu- 
tation are  all  men  of  industry.  Character  is 
like  the  building  of  a pyramid  ; it  is  done  stone 
by  stone,  course  by  course  : and  the  structure  is 
rarely  complete  ere  life  is  brought  to  a close, 
and  the  work  of  self-perfection,  of  reputation- 
building, is  brought  to  a close. 
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In  the  Divine  Comedy , Virgil  is  made  to  say 
to  Dante — “You  must  discard  all  idleness;  it 
ie  not  by  sleeping  on  a bed  of  down  that  fame 
is  to  be  reached.  He  who  passes  through  life 
without  reputation,  leaves  upon  the  earth  a trace 
like  that  of  smoke  upon  the  air,  or  foam  upon 
the  water.  Rouse  thyself  then ; subdue  fatigue 
with  the  spirit  which  triumphs  in  every  oontest, 
if  it  be  not  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  the 
body.” 

Buffon  said  of  genius,  that  it  consisted  in  a 
great  aptitude  for  patience;  and  nearly  all  the 
men  who  have  accomplished  any  thing  worthy 
of  note  in  the  world,  have  been  distinguished  by 
this  gift.  Newton  said  of  himself  and  his  grand 
discoveries,  that  he  took  no  credit  for  any  pow- 
ers of  original  thinking,  but  that  all  he  had  done 
had  been  the  result  of  laborious  investigation  and 
steady  industry. 

Many  men  have  doubtless  been  stimulated  to 
application  in  art,  in  letters,  and  in  science,  by 
the  thought  of  future  fame.  The  applause  of 
mankind  has  been  dear  to  them,  and  to  secure  it 
they  have  “ lived  laborious  days,”  spent  midnight 
oil,  forgotten  fatigue,  ill-health,  and  physical  dis- 
comfort— consecrating  long  years  of  labor  in 
elaborating  a science,  developing  an  idea,  pro- 
ducing a poem,  or  perfecting  a work  of  art. 
They  have  lived  for  fame,  thinking  of  a life  be- 
yond their  own  time,  inspired  with  renewed 
energy  in  the  contemplation  of  a glorious  repu- 
tation in  the  future  ages  through  which  their 
name  will  continue  to  be  pronounced  with  trans- 
ports of  joy  and  admiration. 

Yet,  in  the  case  of  many  other  great  men,  they 
have  lived  and  labored  without  any  thought  of 
fame.  They  have  produced,  because  they  felt  a 
longing  and  intense  desire  to  throw  off  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  that  brooded  in  them.  Thus, 
Shakspeare  wrote,  leaving  his  works  to  be  col- 
lected and  edited  by  men  living  long  after  his 
own  day.  He  gave  his  immortal  tragedies  to 
the  world,  and  left  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. During  his  life  he  was  known  to  but 
few ; he  spent  a long  and  laborious  life  in  the 
metropolis,  after  which  he  retired  to  an  obscure 
country  town,  where  he  died  without  causing 
the  slightest  stir  or  commotion.  He  had  no  pub- 
lic funeral.  There  was  little  mourning  at  his 
exit;  for  few,  except  those  immediately  about 
him,  knew  that  the  great  Shakspeare  had  died. 
It  took  several  hundred  years  to  build  up  his 
reputation ; and  it  has  not  yet  culminated,  nor 
will  do  for  many  centuries  to  come. 

Many,  however,  succeed  in  enjoying  all  the 
pleasures  of  fame  during  their  lives ; many 
whose  reputation  after  death  is  comparatively 
short-lived.  With  them,  life  is  a continual  fes- 
tival : every  where  they  are  praised,  flattered, 
extolled,  caressed,  rewarded,  adored,  and  almost 
worshiped  as  gods.  Mothers  get  them  to  stand 
godfathers  for  their  children  ; legislators  bestow 
pensions  on  them ; authors  write  books  about 
them  ; newspapers  note  their  every  movement ; 
and  when  they  die,  great  is  the  mourning  and 
lamentation.  Then  there  is  a search  in  parish 


registers  for  facts  respecting  their  birth  and 
marriage;  all  the  details  of  their  in-doors  and 
out-doors  life  are  published  ; monuments  are 
erected  to  them  ; pictures  of  them  are  painted ; 
lives  of  them  are  written ; and  their  fame  is  then 
handed  down  to  posterity  to  live  or  die,  as  their 
character,  their  works,  or  their  achievements, 
may  be  esteemed  by  future  generations. 

Great  men  live  forever.  Even  on  earth  they 
are  immortal.  Death  beautifies  their  name,  their 
works,  and  their  reputation.  Their  burying- 
place  is  honored,  and  their  tomb  is  visited  by 
men  of  all  nations.  Poets  and  thinkers  catch 
inspiration  from  the  scene ; and  the  memory  of 
their  great  deeds  warms  the  heart  and  excites 
the  imagination. 

Thus,  Boccaccio  was  once  led  by  curiosity  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Yirgil : he  was  at  that  time  a 
youth,  tired  of  the  dry  study  of  law.  Standing 
before  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  great  Latin  poet, 
the  youth  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  suddenly  take 
fire ; an  illumination  burst  upon  him ; and  the 
then  unknown  youth  returned  home  a prince  of 
Italian  literature. 

What  pilgrimages  are  made  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  and  Abbotsford  ! — to  Newstead  Abbey  and 
Rydal  Mount ! Cities  and  hamlets  dispute  the 
honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  great  men. 
Monuments  are  erected  to  them.  Monarchs  re- 
ward their  descendants.  All  that  relates  to  them 
is  sought  after  with  avidity.  The  most  insig- 
nificant lines  traced  by  their  hand  are  prized  as 
a treasure.  Their  relatives  and  friends  are  cited : 
what  they  said  and  did  ; where  they  went,  and 
how  they  spent  their  time,  is  all  told  in  books, 
and  eagerly  read  by  thousands.  To  have  seen 
them  is  long  remembered  as  a delight  and  an 
honor : and  he  who  has  seen  the  great  man  feels 
as  if  he  carried  with  him  a portion  of  his  reflected 
greatness.  Even  to  have  seen  the  tomb  of  a 
great  man,  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a merit. 
Washington  Irving,  speaking  of  the  workman 
who,  in  repairing  the  tomb  of  Shakspeare  at 
Stratford,  looked  in  and  saw  the  dust  and  mould- 
ering bones  of  the  great  poet  lying  within,  says 
of  him — “ It  was  surely  something  to  have  seen 
the  ashes  of  Shakspeare.” 

The  glory  of  great  men  is  reflected  even  on 
their  biographers.  The  public,  who  revere  the 
great  departed,  end  by  confounding  in  their  es- 
teem the  name  of  the  historian  with  that  of  the 
hero.  Thus  Alexander  always  envied  Achilles 
the  more  from  having  been  immortalized  by 
Homer. 

The  fame  of  these  man-gods — these  great  he- 
roes and  geniuses,  looks  So  bright  after  death, 
that  one  would  think  they  had  been  absolved 
from  the  infirmities  and  vices  of  men.  But  we 
see  only  the  bright  side ; the  glory  is  in  the  sun, 
the  folly  in  the  shadow.  And  it  is  well  that  it 
is  so,  and  that  we  are  disposed  only  to  speak 
good  of  the  dead.  Were  the  obverse  and  shady 
side  of  the  great  man’s  character  to  be  looked  at, 
doubtless  it  would  present  many  flaws  and  weak- 
nesses, much  imperfection,  perhaps  some  mean- 
ness, and,  it  may  be,  much  selfishness  and  heart- 
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\*&tmvd.x  But  those  thing#  ar»  not  meritioaed 
oo  the  marble  *nscr.ipti&a 

It  iVsipt  always,  howt^iR/'/vJwi'  coeii  re- 
cjOTts  duo  recogTdtm.u  lit  ’iifuiitne'.  The 

greatest  ofi£g|;  pla#*i  on  to  their  unheeded 
The  ^amor  'rceedye*  a pnidltf  xyiti*mhm(i7j|,  and 
m followed  by  the  lwcnt^lien  of  millioia« ; the 
Sh^aprCm1  yeeeiit*  An  ordinary  bumfr 

few  kiriVy/s  thul-  int.Imfr  duAL  Ifhe 
bid  vUikin.  Milton,”  as  Cjjarfok  l{.  called  Uipk 
fc*«?d  uoKriuw n ui  art  ailei.  art d only  a h.yt.-iin- 
s !)own  people  frfMv&d.  but)  to  hie  ..grave  Thi> 
Biiufo.r  ii>  **44  iXie#f • £ &**ggur  : 

Afol  tMrttien  UUi'*  n«i/i».frr  iivnd  \-  •- :.■■;.■■ 

Tfifttuili  xyUVol;  Jtfi$  Ujuncf  l?r<:frb  ' 

:£%0&  w.px  mmmm  *n  flj  H)*dhou*o  by  hie 
.;#$gjn«>a-  limUfo*!  1 .Mrtrr  r.«»;  thr-  focaJ ,.>f  po*>. 
eAy  iii  ei^o-  i; -xdndtf n * rypl  d&J  hr  fh* 
tope  tttpgiuttth.  A ftd V> h*hcip*f 
jiiird  jiy  this  #tid hrt i |W;  Ut«i*y  pefivihpii  >♦?  hurt** 
get,  But  ih«*?  h»«j  4ppw  ju^iics?  tg iiimt:  ititen. 

cad  **Mu?  , 

doned  to  fj^nnhiiy,  the  ggniju  of  the  TM>tfiris  h»> 
ikiAdq- ifeu.  imhthftal.  Ev^h  tfUU#  »lioy  lived 
they  vMivy  Hhhht  W &<  than  tho^a  who  p*r*tv 
feptod  them,: ; and  their,  ctf* joy r.irM'/  were  p\ir*F 
'Mid  ifofiper  Until  for  tij  isdl  linyje,  sl?i»1 

under  a il  rircitm<iUwaeft.  tlu*  rvltivvil^o  :&f[  jfte 
mind,  the  itldulgyrfoo  <A  high  ihyii^ht^  aTid  Xho 
tpo^king  gf  thvjca . oqi  to  zbc  v?$r)di  foi*;e 
their  Wtt  T^r^diii^.yrisat  reward; 

TUIv  |||  OF  KU*  ENT  AGE. 

IN  the  wattle  forming  what  remain*  <*f  the  fofr 
|||||q»f  -uf .; A'T»icn no? , about  .a  mile  front  a . ejimil 
YiUa^o  caiied  ftolrntluh  nkntM  pj*,4Jh  l.’sad^* 
frnni  a high-road  to  a^pot  once  ocoopu-d  by  cJur- 
roai  burners,  but  now  almndoned.  It  wax  a 
jjlcomy  piare  The  graOnd  for  ahonl  an  uvt? 
waa  black,  where  r.hurcoal  tuiil  been  b urtied  and 
*toir*J.  while  q shudl  fnltge  of  gri*#5ft,  gr^a  had 
perched  iUolt*  ferrvfird  from  the  forest,  and  cotn- 
moDced  r^guming.  t he  hv*t  s rairnd  - In  I he  t t n - 
twyym  a dvtp  htde,  to  bo  entered  uitly  oh  due 
«de  by  o path  of  niirrq^  diuionmonij,  Inf  X h i 'f 
o small  hut;  of  wretched  ae]*ix:t,  on»  of 
millions;  in  F74 tvee ^i  hery  glitter  and  glory  hiite* 
misery  worse  tlfein  thm  vifltitbJriii.ui  hir 
dayfc,  vhtft*  soumj  And  ah >m  from  vts 

ihxtcnn  mitliohii  of  paupers,  ■>  /; 

This  hut  had  no  mix dotv  It  vnu  buryed  hi 
»haptf7  and  close. I y resembled  a *a i;;\voru  i»f  the. 
poorest  plasHv  It  tMinsHtryl  i>f  thioe  pbW»  Aifek 
io  *hc  ground,  meeting-  n\  the  ttfjfr  tlicip 
■gpitim,  arid  then,  ^“jcoUr^oyUtiicli  tnhil..  A 
hole  left  fit  *|hc  lop  for  iho  tmmke  to  p;t^ 
llumugh'.  The  floor  of  w«d.  In  om-  Ootiier 
war  a pile  of  strayv.  which,  with  f^O  clv*u%  zqui 
a table,  formed  the  wbob  of  tho  fixrnit.uce  It 
vtas  occupied  by  two  and  a Urge  dog* 

At  the  unimeht  when  our  uarratiy*  comrm?nccs. 
one  only  was  Ut  immo.  ia*&  about  fiOyy 

poofly  but  nut  riiU^niy  rlad.  i?b/?  -w‘an  cteAn. 
ncal,  and  tiily  .imi  «he  plj;0d  hey  iVeodlo  with  Ui»- 
omsing  energy y vao  emviitg’  fox :;a  tiveli- 
hood.  *; 


A -short  disiaoc?  idL  m lUc  edge  of  the  w cod, 
another,  woman,  of  litlier  h youttg  oirt,  dix>%*i!ed 
in  thc.ua rue  manimr,  w^  pinknig  up  w<j»*d,..j;ud 
laying  it  in  an  oui»p.t«a<l  cloth  bb  the  ground 
too,  plied  her  work,  induct I’iuqYlf,;' ^>t  frnti] 
isufKdent  fuel  bad  bceh  odilccted,  ^be  could  not 
ixmk  th#irXhuru!>|o  *iihrior.  deemed 

y^iisficd  wtdi  rarliat  t/jilt!  and  .aiitfut 
to  proceed; two  hor^^7xlei>  ic:^/cd  the 

yyotsd,;^ri4;  -^aHf/4^*  • li*S*^x3fi3!  • .: 

v. lowly  by  fr«hm.  Obo  ‘i  young  IWk  nfK*'ui 

.M\y< A * 


a’  thili  black'  ritiisfouidm  a o*i  yet  t4ta%k  iioifr  iu« 
lu.ikcv,  ?.m/keh  ; vv  >.  of  the  map : of'.lnut  , 

lyriuir^  Ufe  tzi&p  '*e- 

p^fpl.  ^luic  tb<a  pf:  the  oiher^ vrz*  pyzto  Ami 
fc-aiik'  , ' *v-"_y  . ' /-C.  ,/,5‘V  •'*’/.  j-  l *?:  ■*- 

•.  f;:^\rhut  k ^trtlchcd  (ht  to  a 

ii«rf  ‘ >.*ui  tb>?  rjdu>>r  ipaokiy  un.  *0 

frcsrjHmk  firvL  ^^rclyv  c#>r£;.  ;f ‘aeyujXgbt- 
•urn.  your  biper  bn^c-ra  to  u briter  nsc*.  . lUtfC* 

• ■ ' ’’ov  y>»j  brrwoo/l 

Ami  hfr  uaa>  ^ double  Jiapolooti  at  he  r fgt:i 
The  girl  r.AWud  tu  f aiigslb:  jig  e tpii MA\y 

and  jfpw»aehtuj)y  Stic  Stag.  alr»?uv  riubiKYn 
lief  Whl!t*  fkiiv  her  blue  syvA.  (> t ? crndjl  m 
her  riiKplci  P-f did- like  manner.  w>*s 
tluog \bfi  hsd  rtCv^r.Ween  heifor^.  Hf r ‘MprtraUoij 
yyaf,  Um|d  ind  yet  pn>u<f  ^nd  biuUiii:  into  her 
ih'o  young  ulah  w^s  not  feurpm^  .it  the 
reply  bo  reeoncod 

w Mmuficur.  I liavc  done  qcAliing  to  gjyc  jou 
a fight  foiiuu  11  nU\  What  you  h<*>«  don«^  unif 
have  been  liKMiu  kiiidiy,  bid  1 >**&  alniw  t>f  jio 
i)UC  " - : .-■  y./  :-  ’\'’y.  ''y1  _ •'/  r>/‘is:  , 

p.ml^ri,  roihU*moit?vdi:*/'  <«cJainfrd  the v?fb«rr 
carifuswl  And  Alammisrhig.  ”yf  itiMHl  ho  insult, 
friirdo.u  lusf, Ltfft^ught 
yim  p»ior.  '^nd  niy  ixnpulsOi  W'iis  tu  gid;  yhu  ’** 
u Thank  yob , lirnm^ieUrj  for  flip  bbet  kind  !^brd’ 

I have  bcivd  th<‘i?e  fiftWn  year*,  except; 
own ' mot  her/’  waid  the  youi/iT  gul  “ Bui.  g*v 
ypur-  Tv:>y,  or  ^e  the  ivl#ulo  ccnintrj  mR.  *hm? 
yon  too-  '* 

,l  Begoo<?.<vn'.frh  r^tchnuchi  d?^^dherrr<udi^ 
Uj>  and  rairdng  his  tvhip 

etpef,  sfcOii  ilafn  Vtfil  fri  \nhfL y? 

Th^-ymiii^  'AKhusOiM/XnL; 

; ; 1 dig  tint  ppedk  to  monsieur;  mckiioeur 
ip.  nfirv''  'taid  the  girl,  gfcTitly,  ^ itlf„  kwenr,  a 
'hf-pUy  utul  t:ontcuipt, 

.’ '; yu»rr  uortiwd  lin^lcr  me  xgaW^;*' cried 
t)ic.  othiit.  ihiioukly*  and  1 will  pcouj^gfc  yofc 
w»i)$  whip;* 

jtr  w perlmjM  & covVani;’  the 
gehtiu  girl,  rftung  U*  ariget  fivr  oni^:.  t^niuig  at 
the  same  time  In  face  his  widltv 
- What r you  dxrc  atiewex  me/  ‘ ^nd  Ik  tzii^d 
■ ld>  liand  again . ', ; .;.fr  v [’  { t ;■ .; ; :■  - v ^ 

**r<«y»  Edward,  you  would  not  Lii  x #p- 
nVon  'J 

" A wuunan  ! Do  y ou  c»U)  Made)eine  dx  Piette 
pout,  tife  child  of  the  aR^aahiq  of  my  unde  Hu- 
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bois,  a woman;  say  rather  a fiend,”  screamed 
the  usually  calm  dandy. 

“ Madeleine  de  Pierrepont !”  replied  the  other, 
staggering  so  that  his  friend  had  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  him.  “ Madeleine  de  Pierrepont ! 
And  this  is  Madeleine  de  Pierrepont ! Truly,” 
he  muttered  as  he  remounted  his  horse,  “ she  is 
not  a woman.” 

The  other  imitated  him,  and  they  rode  off, 
leaving  the  young  girl  to  weep  alone.  In  a few 
minutes,  however,  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  then, 
fearful  she  might  be  suspected  of  appropriating 
the  gold  piece,  she  took  it  up,  wrapped  it  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
it  to  its  owner.  She  then  lifted  up  her  bundle 
and  walked  slowly  toward  the  hut. 

•‘Tell  me  the  story  of  this  girl,”  said  the 
young  man,  gravely. 

The  other  told  it : — “ Fifteen  years  before, 
the  father  of  Madeleine  de  Pierrepont  and  a 
Monsieur  Dubois,  a rich  proprietor,  had  been 
intimate  friends.  De  Pierrepont  was  comfort- 
ably off,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  several  oc- 
cupations. He  was  collector  of  the  rent  of  a 
rich  member  of  his  noble  family  ; he  was  tax- 
gatherer,  and  adjoint  to  the  maire.  The  maire 
was  M.  Dubois,  a rich  man,  but  somewhat  of  a 
miser.  It  appeared  that  one  afternoon  Dubois 
asked  Pierrepont  to  walk  over  to  a small  town 
at  some  distance  to  receive  with  him  a large  re- 
mittance, with  which  he  had  to  pay  a body  of 
workmen  employed  on  public  works,  and  other 
expenses  incurred  in  the  building  a church  and 
schoolroom.  Dubois  felt  safer  with  a companion. 
It  was  afterward  proved  that  they  received  the 
money,  dined  together  at  the  Soleii  d’Or,  drank 
rather  more  than  they  were  used  to,  and  then, 
despite  every  representation,  set  out  to  walk 
home,  though  De  Pierrepont  wished  to  hire  a 
gig.  Next  morning  the  body  of  Dubois  was 
found  about  a hundred  yards  beyond  the  house 
of  De  Pierrepont,  which  was  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  that  led  up  to  the  village.  All  his  money 
was  gone,  as  well  as  his  watch  and  rings. 

“ A search  took  place  instantly ; and  De 
Pierrepont,  as  his  companion,  was  visited  by  the 
police  agent.  De  Pierrepont  deposed  that  Du- 
bois on  his  reaching  his  house  bade  him  go  in, 
for  that  ho  could  go  up  the  hill  safely  alone  ; 
but  still  he  requested  him  to  keep  a bag  of  1000 
francs  in  silver,  because  it  was  so  heavy,  until 
the  morning.  This  1000  francs  he  gave  up  to 
the  police.  Of  16,000  francs  in  notes,  he  sol- 
emnly declared  he  know  nothing.  On  this  he 
was  arrested  as  the  assassin,  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life.  His  wife  sol- 
emnly declared  that  she  heard  Dubois  wish  her 
husband  good-night,  and  say,  laughingly,  * I'll 
send  a cart  for  the  silver  in  the  morning.*  But 
instead  of  benefiting  him,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  she  became  his  accomplice.  To  avoid 
being  hooted  at  in  the  streets,  she  left  the  village, 
and  every  penny  being  spent  ere  her  husband’s 
trial  was  over,  she  obtained  reluctant  permission 
to  dwell  in  the  charcoal-burner’s  deserted  hut. 
But  all  shunned  her  and  her  child  as  they  would 


lepers,  and  to  live  she  was  obliged  to  walk  miles 
in  search  of  work  of  the  coarsest  description. 
Leave  the  country  she  would  not,  because  she 
was  bom  there,  and  she  felt  convinced  that  her 
husband  would  be  ultimately  pardoned.” 

“ And  you  join,  Edward,  in  the  infamous  per- 
secution. Supposing  the  father  guilty  (which 
to  me  is  not  clearly  proved — and  you  know  I am 
a lawyer),  why  should  this  poor  child  suffer  for 
the  sins  of  her  father  ! Why,  the  savages  of 
North  America,  where  I have  just  come  from, 
are  more  civilized  than  you.  I sec  in  this  heroic 
couple  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration,  but 
not  of  hate.  Poor  creatures ! Fifteen  years  of 
misery  have  not  satisfied  you  all,  but  you  must 
still  treat  them  as  outcasts.” 

“ My  dear  Arthur,  you  have  just  come  from 
America,  where  it  appears  to  me  you  pick  up 
very  singular  notions.  For  my  part,  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  an  assassin,  and  the  assassin 
of  my  uncle,  arc  detestable  wretches  whom  I 
must  hate,”  said  the  other,  in  his  usual  cool 
way.  His  fit  of  anger  was  past. 

“Injustice,  infamous  injustice.  Poor  girl! 
I think  I see  her  meek  face  now,  looking  at  me 
so  proudly  and  yet  so  sweetly.  I never  saw 
any  thing  so  lovely  in  my  life.” 

“ Why,  the  man’s  in  love !”  exclaimed  Ed- 
ward Dubois,  the  heir  to  the  murdered  man’s 
property. 

“ Half ; and  what’s  more,  Edward,  do  you 
know  I’d  marry  that  girl  to-morrow,  if  she’d 
have  me  ; but  I know  she  wouldn’t.” 

“By  my  faith,”  said  Edward,  “you  amaze 
me  ; and  I am  not  easily  amazed.  Of  course 
you  are  joking.” 

“Time  will  show.  But  now,  my  dear  fellow, 
adieu  ; you  follow  that  path  in  search  of  pleas- 
ure, I this  on  business.” 

“ Adieu,  d demain” 

“Yes.  You  breakfast  with  me  at  the  little 
inn,  you  know.” 

“ Agreed,  my  philosopher.  Adieu.” 

And  Edward  Dubois  galloped  down  a narrow 
path  leading  to  the  chateau  of  a certain  Count 
de  Jesson,  who  that  day  gave  a grand  dinner 
and  evening  party.  As  soon  as  Arthur  saw  that 
he  was  out  of  sight,  he  turned  his  horse’s  steps 
and  galloped  hard  toward  the  charcoal-burner’s 
hut. 

When  Madeleine  returned  to  the  hut  and 
began  making  a fire,  she  told  her  mother  what 
had  passed,  and  showed  her  the  gold  piece. 
They  were  used  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  and 
the  mother  did  not  feel  it  much  now.  The 
scorn  of  fifteen  years  had  made  her  despise  the 
world.  But  Madeleine  seemed  hurt. 

“ I do  not  care,”  she  exclaimed  aloud  at  last, 
“ for  what  young  Monsieur  Dubois  said  ; but  I 
am  vexed  that  the  good-looking  stranger  should 
have  said  that  I was  not  a woman  !*’ 

“You  are  not  a woman  but  an  angel!”  ex- 
claimed Arthur  solemnly  ; he  had  approached  on 
foot  and  had  heard  a portion  of  their  conversation. 

The  mother  and  daughter  stood  still  in  dumb 
amazement. 
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“You  seem  surprised,  madam,”  said  the 
young  man,  addressing  the  mother  ; “ you  will 
be  still  more  so  when  I add  that  I have  returned 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  imploring  you 
to  give  me  your  daughter’s  hand  in  marriage  ; 
not  now — instantly,  but  when  you  know  me 
better.” 

“ Monsieur,”  exclaimed  the  mother  indignant- 
ly,  “ this  is  too  much.  Go.  The  felon’s  daughter 
is  still  too  good  for  insult.” 

“ Madam,”  replied  Arthur  respectfully,  u per- 
haps your  astonishment  will  cease  when  I add 
that  your  husband  is  innocent,  and  that  I have 
come  sixteen  thousand  miles  to  prove  it.” 

44  You  are — speaking — seriously,”  gasped  the 
poor  woman. 

“ On  my  soul  and  conscience,”  said  Arthur 
solemnly. 

“ Oh  joy  ! Oh  joy !”  shrieked  the  girl,  clasping 
the  stranger  round  the  neck  ; 44  the  saviour  has 
come  at  last.”  * 

“ Be  calm,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  I will  tell 
you  my  story  in  a few  words.  You  will  then 
understand  my  motives  in  coming  here.  I 
scarcely  expected  to  find  you  at  Solenthal  ; but 
at  last  determined  to  try.  I came  yesterday 
night,  and  I soon  heard  of  your  heroic  resigna- 
tion and  courage.  Be  seated,  dear  girl,  and 
listen  to  tidings  that  will  be  joyful  indeed  to 
your  filial  heart.” 

Madeleine  blushing,  her  color  going  and  com- 
ing, obeyed,  and  seated  herself  on  a log  near  the 
young  stranger. 

“I  am  a young  Frenchman,  and  about  seven 
years  ago  I emigrated  to  Peru  in  search  of  for- 
tune. I started  as  a lawyer,  and  found  business 
plentiful  enough.  I knew  many  Frenchmen  in 
the  place,  but  a merchant  of  the  name  of  Gail- 
lard  was  my  most  intimate  friend.  He  was 
twice  my  age,  grave,  even  sullen  and  saturnine ; 
but  he  had  quaint  ways,  was  very  charitable,  and 
I liked  him.  Besides,  the  others  were  married, 
had  families,  and  he  was  alone.  We  used  to 
meet  of  an  evening  at  a cafe , play  piquet,  drink 
sherbet,  and  then  walk  home  together.  He  was 
rich,  and  lived  in  great  style,  but  not  in  any  way 
up  to  his  income.  People  wondered  he  never 
married ; but  he  said  he  had  been  married,  and 
was  not  inclined  to  try  the  experiment  again. 
He  looked  with  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  my  set- 
tling in  life,  and  did  all  he  could  to  preserve  unto 
himself  onq  bachelor  friend. 

44  About  a year  ago  he  fell  ill,  and  the  doctor 
at  once  intimated  to  him  that  he  would  not  re- 
cover. Apart  from  disease,  it  was  a general 
break-up  of  nature. 

44  When  he  found  there  was  no  hope,  he  sent 
for  me. 

44  * Y ersan,’  said  he, 4 listen  to  a dying  man,  and 
interrupt  me  not.  You  see  on  this  bed  an  assas- 
sin, a thief,  a murderer.  Fourteen  years  ago,  sit- 
ting in  an  hotel,  I saw  two  men  dining,  one  of 
whom  had  just  received  sixteen  or  seventeen 
thousand  francs.  A dreadful  thought  came  into 
my  head.  I was  not  poor,  but  I was  wicked.  I 
followed  these  two  inen.  They  walked  on  their 


way  to  Solenthal  together.  I dared  not  attack 
both,  and  once  or  twice  I thought  of  giving  up 
my  fearful  design.  But  at  the  bouse  of  one  De 
Pierrepont  they  parted,  and  my  victim  Dubois 
advanced  alone. 

44  4 1 was  monster  enough  to  think  that  Heaven 
gave  him  up  to  me.  I bounded  after  him ; I grave 
myself  no  time  for  thought ; I stabbed  him  in  the 
neck  ; killed  him  ; took  his  money,  and  fled.  I 
spare  you  my  thoughts,  and  my  fifteen  years  of 
suffering.  1 fled*  my  country  ; I became  a mer- 
chant— rich — respected  ; but  I have  never  had 
one  happy  moment.  Not  only  had  I murdered 
him,  but  Pierrepont  was  suspected,  and  sen- 
tenced for  my  crime,  only  not  to  death,  because 
the  jury  hesitated.  I thus  ruined  an  honest  man, 
and  sent  his  family  to  beg  their  bread.’ 

“He  paused.  I spoke  not;  too  absorbed  in 
my  horror. 

“ 4 De  Versan,  listen  to  me,  my  friend.  Do  not 
turn  against  me.  I have  left  you  my  solo  heir.’ 

“ 4 Never  will  1^-’ 

44  4 Hark  ! you  must  and  you  will.  Take  my 
property,  and  think  when  you  enjoy  it  with  pity 
on  us  guilty  present  owner,  and  I will  make  a 
public  confession,  pay  the  heirs  of  Dubois  their 
16,000  francs,  and,  by  proving  my  own  guilt,  ob- 
tain the  pardon  of  the  innocent  De  Pierrepont. 
Refuse,  and  I will  die  impenitent,  for  my  only 
friend  will  have  deserted  me.’ 

“ I accepted.” 

“ And  may  Heaven  bless  you  !”  said  the  weep- 
ing and  sobbing  mother,  while  Madeleine  hid  her 
head  in  her  mother’s  lap. 

“An  hour  later,  in  presence  of  the  French 
and  English  consuls — four  Englishmen  and  four 
Frenchmen,  two  priests,  and  the  alcalde — G ail- 
lard,  or  rather  Mesnard,  made  his  solemn  con- 
fession, which  was  signed  by  all  present,  sealed, 
and  one  of  two  copies  given  to  me.  That  copy 
is  now  in  the  hand  of  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  here,”  drawing  forth  a letter,  44  is  a copy  of 
your  father’s  free  pardon.” 

A wild  shriek  from  both  women  was  his  reply. 

44  And  now  Madeleine,”  said  he,  taking  the 
girl’s  hand,  “ before  I have  the  chance  of  rivals, 
may  I renew  my  request  for  your  hand  and 
heart  1” 

44  Monsieur,  no  man  on  earth  can  ever  do  for 
me  what  you  have  done.  In  an  hour  I have 
lived  years  of  joy  ; that  joy  I owe  to  you.  Give 
me  my  father,  and  the  love  of  my  whole  life,  if 
you  value  it,  Bhall  be  your  poor  reward.” 

This  sudden  resolution  of  the  young  girl,  so 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  was  approved 
of  heartily  by  the  mother. 

Next  morning  there  sat  in  a small  inn  in  Sol- 
enthal, waiting  for  breakfast,  a man,  not  old,  but 
bowed  by  years  of  woe,  gray-haired  and  pale. 
On  each  side  of  him  sat  a woman,  one  his  wife, 
the  other  his  daughter.  They  had  been  talking 
for  hours,  and  were  not  wearied  yet.  A young 
man  sat  opposite,  his  face  beaming  with  delight. 
Several  times  the  waiter  had  announced  break- 
fast ; but  the  young  man  had  always  bade  him 
be  quiet  and  wait  still  a while. 
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At  length  a hurried  step  was  heard,  and  the 
young  Edward  Dubois  entered.  He  started  as 
if  bit  by  a snake,  and  would  have  left  the  room. 

“ Stop,”  said  Arthur,  sternly,  as  he  caught 
him  by  the  wrist.  44  Rather  kneel  and  ask  for 
pardon  than  fly.  Read  this,  man,”  and  he  put 
in  his  hand  the  printed  bill  proclaiming  the  in- 
justice of  Pierrepont’s  sentence,  his  free  pardon, 
and  containing  the  certified  confession  of  Mes- 
nard. 

Edward  Dubois  read  it  in  silence.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  turned  and  grasped  the  ex-con- 
vict’s hand. 

44  No  apology  can  make  up  for  my  conduct,” 
he  said,  44  but  what  I can  do,  I will.  This  bill 
will  satisfy  the  whole  country.” 

“ Monsieur,”  replied  De  Pierrepont,  in  husky 
tones,  44  you  did  but  as  the  world  did.  Appear- 
ances were  against  me,  and  all  condemned  me.” 

“Edward,  my  friend,”  said  Arthur,  44 you  see 
the  danger  of  judging  from  appearances.  Had 
De  Pierrepont  been  truly  guilty,  his  wife  and 
child  should  have  been  pitied,  not  Scorned.  As 
it  is,  a vile  prejudice  has  made  these  two  women, 
for  fifteen  years,  outcasts  and  pariahs.” 

Edward  made  no  reply,  as  the  breakfast  came 
in.  He,  like  all  the  country  round,  was  horrified, 
now  they  found  how  unjust  they  had  been ; and 
never  was  wedding  more  tumultuously  hailed  and 
feted,  than  that  of  Arthur  de  Versan  and  Made- 
leine de  Pierrepont.  Still  I have  not  heard  that 
one  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes, has  been  cured  of  the  evil  habit  of  judg- 
ing always  from  appearances,  and  visiting  on  the 
innocent  the  sins  of  the  guilty. 

BERTHALDE  REIMER’S  VOICE.  J 
44  FT\HAT  ’ll  do,  wife — that'll  do ; it’s  not  a 

-L  very  cold  night,”  Karl  Refiner  said,  with  a 
sigh ; and  his  wife,  looking  a little  sadly  for  a 
moment  in  his  face,  replaced  the  fresh  log  of 
wood  with  which  she  had  meant  to  replenish  the 
half-burnt  embers  on  the  hearth.  Returning  to 
her  chair  she  sat  down  in  silence  by  her  hus- 
band's side. 

“Your  work  has  not  made  you  hungry  to- 
night, Karl,”  she  said,  presently,  with  an  effort 
at  cheerfulness  in  her  voice,  and  she  glanced  at 
a little  table  standing  near,  on  which  a very 
homely  supper  of  brown  German  bread  and  sour 
milk  in  a thick  curd  lay  scarcely  tasted. 

“ Hungiy  enough,  wife,”  was  the  quiet  answer. 

There  was  a pause.  The  woman,  stooping 
forward,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
said  gently : 

“ We  must  keep  a good  heart,  husband.  While 
we  have  good  wholesome  food,  and  a roof  to 
cover  us,  we  have  no  right  to  complain ; many 
a one  is  worse  off  than  we  to-night !”  * 

44  Ay,  to-night — it  is  not  to-night  I’m  thinking 
of,”  Karl  muttered,  and  suddenly  rousing  him- 
self he  stretched  out  and  cautiously  bent  and  un- 
bent his  left  arm,  clenching  his  hand  the  while, 
like  one  trying  its  strength ; then  shaking  his 
head  with  a deep  sigh,  he  let  it  fall  again  by  his 
side,  and  resumed  bis  former  attitude. 


44  It  is  rest  that  you  want,”  his  wife  said,  sooth- 
ingly. 44  Y ou  have  been  working  too  hard  these 
two  or  three  months.” 

“ No,”  he  answered  despondingly,  “ no  rest 
would  bring  back  strength  to  this  arm.  It  is 
not  overwork  that  has  brought  on  the  weakness. 
Wife,  look  here,”  and  a sickly  smile  came  over 
his  lips,  as,  clenching  his  hand  again,  he  turned 
it  to  her.  “ Look — a child  might  open  it.  Try 
you”  (her  first  effort  unclasped  his  fingers).  44 1 
thought  so,”  he  said,  bitterly.  And  again  they 
both  were  silent.  There  were  tears  in  Madame 
Reimer’s  eyes,  and  she  held  the  weakened  hand 
closely  in  hers. 

44  It  might  have  been  the  right  hand.  Be 
thankful,  Karl,”  she  said  softly,  in  a little  while. 

44 1 am  thankful,  but  if  it  get  worse,  if  it  be- 
come useless,  I should  have  to  give  up  work ; 
what's  to  become  of  us  all  ! — what’s  to  become,, 
all  through  her  life,  of  that  poor  child  1” 

44  Hush  !”  Madame  Reimer  whispered  softly, 
and  shading  her  face  from  the  light,  she  turned 
her  eyes  to  a comer  of  the  room  where,  in  a 
little  low  bed,  a girl  lay  asleep. 

| 44  She  has  been  asleep  an  hour  or  more,”  Karl 

answered  quickly.  44  If  it  were  not  for  her,  we 
could  bear  up  bravely  enough.  We  have  worked 
hard,  both  of  us,  these  seven  years  past — seven ! 
— ay,  it  is  more  than  seven  since  the  lightning 
blinded  her — near  eight  years  now — we  have 
worked  hard  to  try  and  save  up  for  her,  and 
what  will  she  ever  be  the  better  for  it  1 There’s 
not  a week  passes  but  we  have  to  draw  upon 
our  little  stock ; for,  of  all  we  have  worked  and 
saved  there  are  not  twenty  gulden  left.  She 
will  be  a beggar,  our  child — our  Berthalde  !” 

44  Hush,  hush,  Karl,  it  will  not  come  to  that — 
we  can  work  for  her  yet — it  is  all  in  God’s 
hands.” 

There  was  a few  minutes’  pause.  Then  Karl 
spoke  again,  in  a passionate,  though  subdued 
voice : 

44  She  may  be  a beggar  next  month,  for  aught 
we  know.  When  I can’t  work  any  longer,  what 
is  there  for  the  whole  of  us  but  beggary!”  A 
momentary  flush  spread  over  his  brow ; but,  as 
it  passed  away  he  proudly  raised  his  head,  and, 
shaking  back  his  thick  hair,  crept  on  tiptoe  to 
the  bed,  and  knelt  down  on  the  floor  beside  it. 
As  he  bent  over  the  sleeping  child,  a look  of 
deep,  pitying,  and  tender  love  softened  his  rug- 
ged features.  Softly  and  tenderly  he  pressed 
his  rough  hard  hand  over  the  child’s  uncovered 
head ; drew  aside  a curl  of  her  long  hair  that 
hid  her  face ; and,  stooping  down,  pressed  his 
lips  in  a long  silent  kiss  upon  her  pale  thin 
cheek.  She  lay  quite  still,  with  her  sightless 
eyes  closed,  breathing  low  and  quickly. 

44  How  pale  she  is,”  Madame  Reimer  whis- 
pered; for  she  had  followed  her  husband,  and 
stood  now  with  her  hands  leaning  on  hik  arm, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  child. 

The  little  face  was  as  still  and  white  as  if  it 
had  been  carved  in  marble.  For  an  instant  Karl 
glanced  upward  to  his  wife,  and  a look  of  sud- 
den alarm  and  pain  passed  over  him — a quick 
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look,  which  seemed  to  flash  for  a moment  from 
his  dark  piercing  eyes  : then,  as  it  died  away,  he 
turned  round  to  the  little  bed  again,  and  laid  his 
head  beside  his  child’s  upon  the  pillow,  not 
speaking  any  thing  aloud,  though  his  lips  moved. 

“May  the  holy  Virgin  bless  her!”  Madame 
Reimer  whispered  in  the  silence. 

“ Amen !”  Karl  breathed,  in  his  deep,  low 
voice  ; and  with  one  other  kiss  he  rose  from  his 
knees.  “ We  will  go  to  bed  now  ; tread  softly, 
wife — softly,”  he  said,  as  together  they  moved 
away. 

But  when  the  door  was  closed,  and  all  was 
still,  then,  in  the  darkness  and  the  silence,  large 
tears  began  to  steal  through  the  closed  lids  of 
Berthalde’s  eyes ; for  she  had  heard  all  that 
which  their  love  would  strive  to  keep  from  her. 
She  had  had  many  fears  of  late  ; her  father  had 
seemed  changed,  and  sorrowful ; and  longing  to 
know  what  thing  it  was  that  grieved  him,  she 
thought  it  no  sin  to  listen.  Now  that  she  did 
know,  the  child  could  only  weep,  and  sob  sorrow- 
fully to  herself : 

“ O,  that  I could  do  any  thing  to  help  them ! 
O,  that  I could  work  ! O,  that  I was  not  blind  !” 

Berthalde  was  so  patient  and  so  gentle,  that 
she  could  feel  no  deep  or  keen  regret  for  the  loss 
of  that  which  yet  had  made  her  life  almost  a 
blank  to  her.  Others  thought  that  she  had 
grown  accustomed  to  blindness ; that  she  had 
forgotten  what  it  was  to  see.  But  that  was  the 
one  sweet  memory  of  her  life ; sweet,  yet  full 
of  a wild,  deep  sadness,  unutterably  beautiful,  as 
is  the  memory  of  a glorious  dream,  too  beautiful 
to  have  been.  Often  in  the  long,  silent  nights 
she  lay  awake,  and  thought  of  it,  weeping  then 
w’hen  she  was  all  alone,  as  she  was  weeping  now 
to-night ; but  to-night  another,  and  a different 
thought  was  in  her  heart.  A thought  which 
many  a time  had  risen  there  before  ; but  never 
with  the  strength  and  bitterness  that  it  did  now ; 
for,  as  she  lay  awake,  she  thought  that  there  was 
not  one  thing  in  all  the  world  that  she  could 
ever  do  to  help  or  comfort  any  one  she  loved. 
That  she  must  be  all  through  her  life  until  she 
was  quite  old,  a burden  upon  every  one — a use- 
less, helpless,  solitary  thing,  not  giving  joy  to 
any,  nor  feeling  joy  herself.  Thinking  this,  the 
poor  child  longed  to  die ; and  shivering,  drew 
up  the  bedclothes  round  her,  hiding  her  face  be- 
neath them,  that  the  bitter  sobs  which  burst 
from  her  might  not  be  heard  breaking  the  silence 
of  the  night.  For  in  this  hour  there  seemed  no 
comfort  near  her  ; all  dark  without,  within  it 
seemed  as  dark ; the  love  that  had  been  poured 
upon  her  through  so  many  years  was  all  forgot- 
ten now,  she  could  not  feel  that  she  was  loved  ; 
her  whole  heart  seemed  to  have  room  in  it  only 
for  one  thought — that  she  was  an  encumbrance 
upon  the  earth. 

Piercing  through  the  richly  painted  window 
of  a dim  old  church  the  winter’s  sun  threw  on 
the  marble  pavement  of  the  nave  bright  rays  of 
colored  light,  making  the  gloom  on  either  side 
seem  deeper  still.  F rom  the  altars,  waxen  tapers 


shed  on  the  gold  and  silver  plate  around,  on  the 
gay  vases  filled  with  flowers,  and  on  the  rich, 
gold-embroidered  dresses  of  the  priests,  a sud- 
den radiance. 

In  the  open  space  without  the  rails  of  the 
High  Altar  many  people  knelt ; for  it  was  a fes- 
tival to-day,  and  mass  was  being  performed. 
There  wa s a daily  mass,  but  then  the  people 
were  so  much  absorbed  in  their  worldly  occupa- 
tions that  the  mass  was  often  solemnized  on 
week-days  to  empty  walls.  A child  had  slowly 
and  softly  threaded  her  way  across  the  nave  to 
take  up  her  station  alone  at  the  foot  of  one  par- 
ticular pillar  in  the  chancel.  Daily,  for  hours 
together,  she  sat  in  the  same  spot,  as  still  as  if 
she  were  a little  marble  emblem.  Few  noticed 
her,  and  few  came  near  her,  for  the  pillar  flood 
in  deep  shade,  and  she  was  almost  hidden  when 
she  sat  beneath  it.  It  was  a dark  and  gloomy 
seat,  but  the  most  cheerful  spot  in  all  the  church 
would  have  been  as  dark  to  poor  Berthalde. 

To-day  there  were  marks  of  tears  upon  her 
checks.  Still  she  waited  patiently  to  hear  the 
glorious  voice  of  the  organ,  which  always  spoke 
to  her.  It  seemed  of  all  the  things  upon  earth 
the  most  beautiful.  She  thought  it  never  would 
begin  to  play  to-day.  But  at  last  she  heard  the 
first  low  swelling  notes ; and,  as  she  listened, 
drinking  in  the  rich,  heart-filling  sound,  all  sor- 
row seemed  to  pass  away,  all  earthly  things 
seemed  to  be  forgotten.  As  the  exquisite  music 
crept  around  her — now  soft,  faint,  and  low,  now 
loud  and  deep,  rolling  wave  upon  wave  along 
the  great  groined  aisles — she  knelt  and  hid  her 
face,  weeping.  Her  heart  trembled  with  a 
strange,  wild,  half-understood  delight  that  only 
cathedral  music  afforded  her. 

Never  had  the  grand  and  solemn  music  seemed 
more  grand  and  solemn  than  it  did  to-day.  As 
the  rich  tones  of  the  organ  filled  the  solemn 
space  around  her,  and  the  soft  voices  of  the 
choristers  rang  through  the  dimly-lighted  aisles, 
and  as  one  solitary  voice  filled  the  great  echoing 
church  with  its  clear  tones,  the  blind  girl  bowed 
her  head  upon  her  hands,  trembling  with  a wild, 
almost  painful  joy,  that  seemed  to  take  her 
breath  away.  So  shaken  was  she  with  emotion, 
that  the  thin  slight  fingers  scarcely  served  to 
hide  her  tears.  Even  when  the  last  notes  had 
quite  died  away ; when  the  last  lingering  foot- 
steps had  left  the  church,  she  knelt  on,  as  if  still, 
in  the  silent  air,  she  heard  an  echo  of  the  song 
that  to  all  other  ears  had  passed  away.  Pres- 
ently two  light  quick  footsteps  gayly  tripped 
along  the  marble  floor,  and  the  sound  of  merry 
voices  and  half-suppressed  laughter,  roused  her 
from  her  drerm.  She  crouched  upon  the  step 
at  the  pillars  base,  thinking  to  wait  there  until 
the  footsteps  had  gone  past.  But  suddenly  they 
stopped  quite  close  to  her,  and  a bright  young 
voice  exclaimed — 

“Oh,  see  how  stupid  I have  been!  I have 
come  down  without  my  music.  Margaret,  you 
must  wait  for  me  one  minute,  till  I run  back  for 
it.  They  are  closing  the  organ.  I shall  he 
scarcely  in  time !”  and  with  the  last  words. 
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leaving  her  companion,  the  girl  ran  quickly  to- 
ward the  choir. 

“They  are  some  of  the  singers!”  Berthalde 
thought  within  herself,  and  her  heart  beat  with 
almost  a reverential  feeling.  “ How  happy  they 
must  be,  how  very  happy  !”  For  a moment 
more  the  tears  sprang  up  into  her  eyes,  for,  sud- 
denly, the  girl  that  staid  behind  began,  as  she 
paced  up  and  down,  softly  to  sing  a low,  sweet 
melody.  Berthalde  remembered  it  at  once  : it 
was  the  Agnus  Dei  of  the  lately  finished  mass. 

A second  time  there  were  steps  and  voices 
coming  near — slow  steps,  unlike  the  first,  and 
the  singer’s  voice  was  hushed  as  a new  voice, 
rich,  sweet,  and  low,  broke  upon  Berthalde’s  ear. 

“ What  would  you  have  me  say,  Lisa  ! I am 
weary  of  complaining.  You  grow  more  careless 
every  day.  Your  singing  now  is  worse  than  it 
was  six  months  ago.” 

“Maestro,  I do  not  think  it's  possible  to  please 
you  now,”  said  the  girl,  half  angrily,  half  care- 
lessly. “ I’m  sure  I do  the  best  I can,  and  I 
suppose  ray  voice  is  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.” 

“ Your  voice  is  the  finest  in  the  choir ; but — ” 

“My  dear  master,  then  what  is  the  use  of 
scolding  me!”  Lisa  exclaimed,  with  real  delight. 

“ But,”  he  went  on  quietly,  without  heeding 
her,  “ you  have  no  love  for  music — no  true  feel- 
ing for  what  you  sing — no  perseverance  in 
study.” 

“ Then  what  is  the  use  of  my  coming  here 
any  longer!”  the  girl  asked,  with  suppressed 
irritation. 

Without  answering  her,  the  Master  turned  to 
the  other  girl. 

“ Margaret,  you  did  well  to-day,  very  well.  Go 
on  as  steadily  as  you  are  doing  now,  and  you 
will  find  that  your  reward  will  come.  Only  have 
courage,  perseverance,  and  patience.” 

“ Courage  !”  Margaret  answered,  a little  sad- 
ly. “ Ah,  I sometimes  wrant  courage.  I some- 
times almost  lose  heart.  If  I had  but  more  voice  ! 
There  is  so  much  that  I can  never  sing.  If  I 
only  had  Lisa’s  voice  !” 

There  was  a moment’s  pause ; then  the  first 
girl  said,  more  humbly  than  she  had  spoken  yet, 
“ Master,  what  can  I do ! I am  sure  I want  to 
sing  well.” 

“You  want  to  sing  well!”  ho  repeated; 
“Why,  Lisa!” 

“ Why  !”  she  answered.  “ Surely,  every  body 
thinks  it’s  more  pleasant  to  be  admired  than — 
than  to  be  blamed.” 

“ So  you  wish  to  sing  well  to  be  admired ! 
Exactly.  I understand  you  perfectly,”  he  an- 
swered, dryly.  “ And  you,  Margaret,  is  it  also 
to  be  admired  that  you  work  so  hard,  and  study 
so  perseveringly !” 

She  answered  “ No,”  in  a low  voice,  earnestly 
and  almost  humbly.  Berthalde  felt  that  it  came 
from  her  heart,  and  in  her  own  heart  the  blind 
girl  echoed  it. 

The  Master  said  abruptly,  after  a pause,  “ It  is 
getting  late.  I will  not  detain  you  any  longer. 
Good-morning,”  and  leaving  them  he  went  away, 
they  following. 


When  they  were  gone,  a sudden  change  had 
come  upon  Berthalde.  A bright  light  was  in  her 
sightless  eyes.  She  whispered  tremblingly,  al- 
most like  one  in  fear, 

“Oh,  if  there  was  any  way,  any  hope— if  I 
knew  what  to  do — if  I could  speak  to  him  and 
tell  him — ” She  paused  a moment,  and  pressed 
her  face  upon  her  hands : then  bursting  into 
tears,  she  cried  almost  aloud,  “ Oh,  if  he  would 
teach  me,  if  he  would  let  me  learn  of  him,  if  he 
would  let  me  be  a singer !”  and  falling  on  her 
knees  again,  she  broke  into  a passionate,  im- 
ploring prayer,  sobbing  and  trembling  as  if  her 
very  life  depended  on  its  being  heard. 

For  a long  time  she  knelt,  not  praying  always, 
but  feverishly.  Yet  with  intense  delight  and 
eagerness,  building  bright  castles  in  the  air,  con- 
fusing herself  with  multitudes  of  thoughts  that 
poured  in  on  her;  bright,  happy  thoughts  for  the 
most  part,  though  now  and  then  some  sudden 
fear  would  come,  making  her  heart  grow  sick, 
lest  all  that  she  was  hoping  now  should  never  be 
to  her  any  thing  but  a dream.  Then  she  prayed 
again  until  the  fear  began  to  fade  away,  and  she 
would  grow  bewildered  with  her  happiness  once 
more.  Now  that  she  was  so  full  of  it,  it  seemed 
so  strange  to  her  that  never  in  all  her  sorrow, 
and  with  all  her  passionate  love  of  music,  she 
should  have  remembered  that  it  was  possible  for 
her  her  as  a singer  to  gain  her  bread,  and  grow 
so  happy  ; oh,  so  happy,  that  it  fccarcely  seemed 
to  her  that  there  could  be  in  all  the  world  any 
thing  more  that  she  could  wish  for. 

Patient,  cheerful,  full  of  hope,  day  after  day 
found  Berthalde  at  her  old  place  at  the  church, 
waiting,  with  a firm  purpose  though  a trembling 
heart,  to  hear  the  Kapell-mcister’s  step  ; but  day 
after  day  too  saw  her  turn  away  in  disappoint- 
ment ; for  in  vain  she  waited,  in  vain  she  strained 
her  ears  to  catch  a sound  of  the  well-remember- 
ed voice,  in  vain  she  listened  to  each  solitary 
footstep,  believing  that  she  could  at  once  dis- 
tinguish his  from  any  other — he  never  came 
again.  And  after  a time  she  began  to  fear  that 
there  must  be  a private  entrance  to  the  choir 
through  which  he  came  and  went,  and  that  she 
might  wait  for  months  here  in  the  chancel  and 
never  see  him  ; and  then  what  to  do  she  knew 
not,  for  she  shrank  from  telling  any  one  her  secret, 
and  she  could  not  hope  to  find  her  way  alone  to 
a strange  place.  And  presently,  by  degrees,  her 
heart  began  to  sink,  her  whole  project  began  to 
appear  to  her  wild  and  unattainable,  and  at  last 
one  day  she  turned  from  the  church  so  weary  of 
hoping  in  vain,  so  sad  and  out  of  spirits  that  she 
could  scarcely  keep  her  tears  from  falling  as  she 
went  away. 

The  church  was  near  to  where  she  lived,  so 
near  that — blind  though  she  was — neither  her 
father  nor  her  mother  ever  objected  to  her  going 
to  it  alone,  or  feared  that  she  should  miss  her 
way.  Nor  was  it  likely,  for  she  had  gone  daily 
there  for  many  years,  and  no  accident  of  any  kind 
had  ever  happened  to  her ; but  on  this  day,  as 
she  was  sorrowfully  making  her  way  home,  less 
careful  perhaps  than  usual  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
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of  passers-by,  almost  at  the  church  door  she 
tripped  over  something  that  lay  across  the  path, 
and  fell  down  heavily.  But  almost  in  the  instant 
that  she  fell,  a voice  close  to  her  broke  upon  her 
ear — a voice  that  as  if  by  magic  made  her  forget 
the  paiq  that  she  was  suffering,  for  it  was  the 
long  watched-for  voice  of  the  Kapell-meister. 

“ My  child,  take  care  ! Why,  where  could  you 
be  looking  ?”  he  exclaimed,  and  before  she  could 
speak  he  had  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and 
was  half  supporting  her  with  his  arm. 

“ Looking  wouldn’t  have  done  her  much  good, 
poor  thing,”  said  a good-natured  man  coming  out 
of  his  shop  close  by.  Do  you  know  her  t She 
is  the  little  blind  girl,  Berthalde  Reimer.” 

44  Why,  my  child,  you  have  really  hurt  your- 
self, your  hand  is  bleeding,  let’s  wrap  my  hand- 
kerchief round  it and,  while  Berthalde  stood 
trembling  by  him,  he  gently  bound  up  her  injured 
hand,  talking  to  her  kindly  while  he  did  it. 

“I  think,  sir,  she’s  a little  faint — the  poor 
thing  looks  so  pale,”  the  shopman  said.  44  Let 
her  come  into  my  shop  and  rest  herself  before 
she  goes  home.” 

44  No,  no,  no  !”  Berthalde  broke  in.  44 1 would 
rather  go  into  the  church  again.  I wanted  to 
speak.  I wanted,  if  he  would  be  so  kind,  I 
mean— oh,  sir,  I think  I can  walk  !”  she  sud- 
denly exclaimed  ; but,  not  heeding  her  remon- 
strance, the  Kapell-meister  lifted  her  up  in  his 
arms,  for  she  was  very  little,  and  carried  her 
within  the  church  again,  and  laid  her  down  upon 
a bench. 

44  Oh,  sir,  you  are  very  good,”  she  whispered, 
her  voice  quite  shaking  now  with  agitation,  and 
nervously  and  half  unconsciously  raising  herself 
up  from  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  her. 
“And,  if  you  please,  sir — if  you  wouldn’t  go 
away  for  a minute  or  two — if  you  would  just  let 
me  say  something  to  you  that  I’ve  wanted  so 
much  to  say,  and  not  be  offended — not,  I mean — 
not  think — ” and  then  her  imperfect  sentence 
came  abruptly  to  an  end. 

“You  have  something  to  say  to  me?”  the 
Kapell-meister  asked.  “My  child,  how  do  you 
know  who  I am?” 

She  said  quickly,  44 1 heard  you  speak  one  day. 
You  arc  the  Kapell-meister.” 

44  You  are  right.  But  what  can  you  have  to 
say  to  me  ?” 

He  padsed  a moment,  but  there  was  no  an- 
swer; and  then,  looking  at  her,  in  a gentle, 
pitying  tone,  he  added — 

“ My  child,  you  are  frightened.  Wait  then  a 
minute  before  you  speak.  Now,  what  is  it  ? Tell 
me  frankly.  Is  it  any  thing  I can  do  for  you  ?” 

“ Oh,  yes  !”  she  cried  eagerly,  though  almost 
below  her  breath.  44  You  can  do  more  for  me 
than  any  body  in  the  world!  Oh,  sir,  I have 
been  waiting  here  every  day  to  see  you,  that  I 
might  be  able  to  tell  you  what  I want,  and  yet 
now  I am  afraid  to  say  it.” 

44  My  poor  girl,  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  do  what 
you  want,  I will  do  it,”  the  Master  said.  44  Tell 
me  now  what  it  is.” 

With  drooped  eyes,  and  hands  pressed  to- 


gether, she  said  simply,  and  in  a very  low  voice, 
44 1 want  to  learn  to  sing  in  the  choir,”  and 
waited  calmly,  but  pale  even  to  her  lips,  to  re- 
ceive his  answer. 

The  Kapell-meister  shook  his  head. 

44  What  put  this  into  your  mind  ? Who  told 
you  you  could  be  a singer?” 

“No  one,”  she  answered  faintly. 

44  You  thought  it  of  yourself?” 

44 1 thought  it  after  I had  heard  you  speak,  one 
day.  I never  thought  it  until  then  ; but  I have 
come  here  to  listen  every  day  for  so  many  years, 
and  the  music  has  always  seemed  so  beautiful  to 
me !” 

The  Kapell-meister  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
head,  and  said,  in  a voice  so  gentle,  almost  so 
tender,  that  it  made  the  tears  spring  to  her  eyes, 

44  My  child,  I think  you  have  forgotten  one  ob- 
stacle, you  have  forgotten  that  you  are  blind.” 

44  No,  no  !”  she  eagerly  exclaimed  ; I have  not 
forgotten  it.  I know  that  I can  only  learn  by 
remembering  what  I hear  ; I know  that  you  can 
not  give  lessons  to  me  as  you  would  do  to  others. 
I do  not  ask  that  you  should  trouble  yourself  with 
me  so  much  ; I only  want  to  come  where  I can 
hear  you  teach ; then  you  would  hear  me  sing, 
and  tell  me  when  I am  wrong,  and  what  to  do.” 
And  in  anxious  inquiry  she  again  looked  up  into 
his  face. 

44  You  are  very  young,”  he  began,  after  a little 
pause. 

44 1 am  thirteen,  sir,”  she  said,  quickly  ; 44  but 
I am  very  little,”  she  added  humbly. 

44  Yes — but,  your  name,  tell  it  me  again  ?” 

44  Berthalde  Reimer.” 

44  Berthalde,  would  it  make  you  happy  if  I gave 
you  your  wish  ?” 

The  look  that  sprang  into  her  face  answered 
him  without  words. 

44  Yes,  I see  it  would.  And  is  it  your  love  of 
music  only  that  makes  you  wish  to  be  a singer?” 

There  was  a moment’s  hesitation  ; then  the 
color  mounted  to  her  cheek,  and  she  whispered — 

“No.” 

“Tell  me  what  other  reason  you  have.” 

She  wept  as  she  said,  44  We  are  so  poor  at 
home,  and  there  is  nothing  I can  do  to  help 
them.  Oh,  sir,  do  not  be  angry  with  me  !”  and 
half  shrinking  back  she  hid  her  face  upon  her 
hands. 

“ Angry,  my  child !”  w as  all  the  Master  said, 
but  the  tone  thrilled  to  Berthalde’s  heart ; and, 
as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head  again,  she 
felt  such  a wild  rush  of  gratitude  toward  him 
that  she  could  have  fallen  down  and  kissed  his 
feet. 

She  told  him  all  that  was  in  her  heart,  all  her 
sorrows  and  her  hopes,  pouring  every  thing  out 
to  him  amidst  her  tears,  forgetting  all  her  former 
fear  of  him  in  the  kind  sympathy  with  which  he 
listened  to  her.  And  when  it  all  was  spoken, 
and,  half  sobbing,  still  she  stood  beside  him,  be 
took  her  hand  in  his,  and  gently  said, 

44  Wait  for  me  here  to-morrow.  You  are  too 
agitated  now  to  let  me  hear  your  voice  ; but  to- 
morrow you  shall  come  with  me  to  the  choir 
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And  this  at  least  I promise  you  now,  my  child, 
that  you  shall  have  free  leave  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  singers  when  we  meet  together.  Now  dry 
your  eyes,  and  eome  with  me ; but  are  you  able 
to  walk?  We  have  forgotten  all  about  your 
fall.” 

44  So  have  I,  sir*”  she  answered  simply.  “ I 
can  feel  nothing  now  but  joy.”  I 

“ Give  me  your  hand,  then.” 

And  they  walked  together  to  the  door,  and 
there  parted. 

On  the  following  day,  when  mass  was  over, 
the  Kapell-meister  came  to  seek  Berthalde ; and, 
speaking  to  her  cheerfully  and  kindly,  led  her, 
trembling  half  with  joy  and  half  with  fear,  up  to 
the  organ  loft.  The  singers  were  all  gone  save 
Margaret ; she,  by  the  Master's  request,  had  re- 
mained behind,  and  to  her  he  spoke,  as  with 
Berthalde  he  entered  the  choir. 

“ This  is  my  little  friend,  Margaret,  of  whom 
I told  you.  I give  her  into  your  charge  to  teach 
her  the  way  here ; she  will  not  be  long  in  learn- 
ing it,  and  you  will  take  good  care  of  her,  I know, 
until  she  does.” 

And  while  he  spoke,  Berthalde  felt  her  hand 
taken  in  another  soft  warm  hand,  and  a few  gentle 
words  were  whispered  into  her  ear.  And  then 
the  two  girls  stood  together,  hand  in  hand ; and 
when,  without  another  word,  the  Master  took  his 
seat  before  the  organ,  a long  low  note  pealed 
through  the  church. 

44  Come  here,  Berthalde.” 

She  came,  guided  by  Margaret,  and  stood  be- 
side him. 

“ Listen  to  what  Margaret  sings.” 

In  her  clear  sweet  voice,  Margaret  sang  a 
simple  exercise. 

44  Now,  my  child.” 

Berthalde’s  first  notes  were  low,  feeble,  and 
broken  ; for  every  nerve  within  her  trembled. 

44  Join  with  her,  Margaret !”  And,  shielded  by 
Margaret’s  firm  strong  tones,  Berthalde’s  voice 
gained  strength  ; her  fear  began  to  pass  away ; 
a strange,  deep  joy  filled  her  heart;  and  her 
voice  arose  more  clear,  more  full,  more  rich,  with 
every  phrase  ; mingling  with  the  deep,  grand 
tones  of  the  swelling  organ  ; and,  with  it,  awak- 
ening the  echoes  of  the  dark  old  church. 

The  music  died  away  under  the  Kapellmeis- 
ter's hand,  and  he  turned  to  her. 

“ My  child,  you  did  well  to  speak  to  me,”  was 
all  he  said. 

Margaret  bending  down,  whispered,  44  Have 
courage,  dear,”  and  for  a moment  her  lips  rested 
on  Berthalde’s  brow. 

44  Listen,  Berthalde!  do  you  know  this?”  and 
the  Master  played  again. 

It  was  the  Agnus  Dei . She  sang  it  alone; 
beginning  with  much  fear,  and  in  an  unsteady 
voice  ; yet  as  she  grew  absorbed,  again  forgetting 
every  thing  in  the  intense  delight  of  singing,  of 
hearing  her  own  voice  mingling  with  the  deep 
music  of  the  organ,  as  hundreds  of  times  with 
vague  longing  she  had  listened  before  to  other 
voices ; and,  imperfect  as  her  self-taught  singing 
was — the  earnest  fervor  with  which  she  sang, 


and  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  her  voice,  made 
it  really  beautiful. 

When  she  had  done,  and  there  was  utter  si- 
lence, her  lift  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  next 
words  the  Kapell-meister  would  speak.  It  seem- 
ed an  age  before  he  closed  the  manual  of  the 
instrument,  and  rose  from  his  seat  preparatory 
to  departing.  But  presently,  laying  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  he  said — 

44  Berthalde,  I accept  you  as  my  pupil.  You 
were  born  to  be  a singer.” 

44  Master  !”  she  cried  ; and  choking  with  joy 
fell  down  at  his  feet. 

When  she  returned  homo  that  day  it  was  late, 
and  the  short  winter’s  day  had  closed,  and  she 
had  been  some  time  expected. 

44  Why,  Bertie,  where  have  you  been  so  long?” 
the  mother  asked  as  she  came  in,  and  the  father 
rose  in  silence  to  meet  her ; and  a faint  smile 
spread  over  his  face  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
little  figure  that  was  so  dear  to  him.  Karl  Ileimer 
was  much  changed  of  late — broken  down  in 
health  and  spirits — growing  every  day  more  hope- 
less for  the  future.  And  not  without  cause,  for 
his  work  daily  became  more  painful  to  him. 

44 I’ve  only  been  in  the  church,  mother,”  Ber- 
thalde answered ; but  there  was  something  in 
her  voice  that  attracted  the  attention  of  them 
both. 

Karl  took  her  on  his  knees. 

44  What  have  you  been  doing  at  the  church, 
my  darling?” 

She  hesitated  for  a moment. 

44  Oh,  father,  I’m  so  happy ! The  Master  says 
that  In  a few  months  I shall  be  a singer  in  the 
choir,  and  that  I shall  earn  money  then  to  help 
you  ; and  oh,  father,  I shall  never  be  a burden  to 
you  any  more  !” 

44 My  child!”  was  all  Karl  could  say,  pas- 
| sionately  clasping  her  to  his  breast.  Two  large 
' tears  silently  fell  upon  his  cheek  as  he  bent  his 
head  down  over  her. 

Four  years  passed  ; and,  on  a bright  clear 
summer’s  morning  in  the  old  town  there  was 
great  bustle  and  preparation.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  was  that  day  to  pass  through  it ; and 
had  signified  his  intention — before  partaking  of 
a banquet  prepared  for  him  in  the  Town  Hall  by 
the  chief  burgomaster — to  be  present  at  a sol- 
emn service  in  the  principal  church.  It  was  the 
first  time  for  many  years  that  the  town  had  been 
so  honored. 

As  the  hour  drew  near  the  people  flocked  from 
all  parts  toward  the  church,  and  before  the  Elec- 
tor himself  had  arrived  a dense  crowd  filled  every 
comer,  and  a low  ceaseless  murmur  of  many 
voices  broke  the  silence  of  the  echoing  aisles. 
The  sunlight  streamed  across  the  choir  ; and 
from  more  than  one  painted  window  the  rainbow 
tints  again  were  falling  on  the  ground,  and  in  the 
far  recesses  where  no  sunlight  ever  came.  In 
the  dim  chancels,  which  never  but  on  occasions 
such  as  this  were  visited  except  by  one  or  two 
stray  wanderers,  long  lines  of  lamps  were  hung, 
each  shedding  for  & little  way  around  a faint, 
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pale  light,  and  shining  on  the  eager  faces  which, 
grouped  below,  were  all  expectantly  turned  in 
one  direction. 

At  last  he  came.  These  was  a loud  buzz  of 
voices ; and,  mingling  with  the  full  swell  of  the 
Hallelujah  chorus,  which  broke  forth  grandly  and 
solemnly,  there  came  in  the  same  moment  a 
tramp  of  feet  along  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
nave.  The  Elector  crossed  the  church,  and  took 
the  seat  assigned  to  him  near  to  the  high  altar. 

The  mass  began,  and  the  united  voices  of  the 
choir  broke  forth  together  in  the  opening  Kyric , 
in  purest  and  most  perfect  harmony ; but  when 
the  solemn  and  exquisite  solo,  Et  incarnatus , 
swept  through  the  church,  rising  and  falling  as 
the  accompaniment  of  organ  and  chorus  rose  and 
fell — the  full,  rich,  fresh  voice  which  gave  it  forth 
with  the  passionate  fervor  of  an  inspired  devo- 
tion, was  greeted  with  an  involuntary  murmur 
of  admiration  from  the  Electors  lips,  which  was 
caught  up  and  echoed  by  those  standing  near, 
spreading  over  the  whole  assembled  people. 

The  mass  was  over,  and  the  priests  had  left 
the  altar  ; but  the  Elector  still  remained,  speak- 
ing to  one  or  two  of  those  around  him,  and  pres- 
ently it  was  whispered  through  the  church  that 
he  in  person  would  inspect  the  choir  ; for  he  was 
an  amateur  of  music.  In  a few  minutes  he  was 
conducted  up  the  narrow  staircase  that  led  to 
the  organ-loft.  The  visit  was  so  unexpected  and 
unprepared  for,  that  the  Kapcll-mcister  had 
scarcely  received  notice,  from  a hurried  messen- 
ger, of  the  Elector’s  approach,  when  he  entered 
with  two  or  three  of  his  suite. 

44  Herr  Kapell-meister,  I have  come  to  take  a 
glance  at  your  little  territory  here.  Your  choir 
does  you  much  credit.” 

The  bewildered  maestro  bowed. 

44  You  have  good  materials  to  work  upon.”  the 
Elector  continued,  in  the  tone  of  a connoisseur ; 
“ good  voices,  and  a good  instrument and, 
sending  an  excuse  tt^the  civic  authorities  for  a 
little  delay,  added — 

“ I would  gladly  listen  to  a little  supplement- 
ary performance.” 

The  Master  took  his  seat ; and,  at  a sign  from 
him,  a beautiful  dark-eyed  girl  moved  from  the 
little  group ; and,  blushing  deeply  as  the  Elector’s 
eye  fell  full  upon  her,  stood  by  the  Kapell-meis- 
ter’s  side. 

44  Ay,  that  must  be  she,”  thought  the  Elector, 
who  was  a connoisseur  no  less  in  beauty  than  in 
music.  But  he  had  been  over-confident.  In 
another  moment  he  found  that  his  sweet  song- 
stress was  still  to  seek,  for  the  voice  of  the  dark- 
eyed girl  was  a contralto. 

44  Very  good — very  good,  indeed  ! a fine  voice, 
and  well-trained,”  approvingly  murmured  the 
Elestor.  “ This  young  lady  is  your  best  con- 
tralto singer,  I presume!” 

44  She  is.  Perhaps  your  Highness  might  wish 
to  judge  of  our  soprano  1” 

44  By  all  means,”  the  Elector  answered  heartily. 

The  Kapell-meister  paused  for  a moment ; 
and,  glancing  over  his  choir,  as  if  in  doubt  whom 
to  select,  he  came  to  a sudden  decision,  and 


beckoned  to  Margaret.  She  came  half  unwill- 
ingly  to  his  side ; and,  stooping  down,  spoke 
something  to  him  in  a low  voice. 

44  Yes,  presently,”  he  answered  aloud,  with  a 
smile  ; and,  pointing  to  the  music  that  lay  on  the 
desk  before  him,  he  began  to  play.  It  was  an  air 
from  Pergolesi’s  Calvary  that  he  had  chosen. 

“Very  beautiful — very  beautiful,  indeed !” 
cried  the  Elector.  44  But  she  was  not  the  singer 
of  the  Incarnatus  ?” 

44  Your  Highness  may  be  interested  in  know- 
ing,” said  the  Kapell-meister,  “that  the  best 
soprano  singer  in  the  choir  is  a blind  girl.” 
Berthalde  was  called. 

“Why,  she  is  a mere  child!”  exclaimed  the 
Elector. 

44  She  is  older  than  she  appears,”  said  the 
Master,  playing  the  opening  bars  of  the  /«- 
camatus. 

The  Elector  rose,  and  stood  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  pale  rapt  face  which,  raised, 
seemed  receiving  inspiration. 

When  she  ceased,  the  Elector  remarked  : 

“ Herr  Kapell-meister,  your  blind  girl  is  an 
angel ! Where  did  you  find  her  1 — how  have 
you  taught  her 1 — what  do  you  say  is  her  name  1” 
and  glancing  from  the  Master  to  Berthalde,  he 
listened  eagerly  to  the  answers  that  were  given 
to  his  questions.  “ Yes,  yes — very  good,”  he 
muttered  to  himself,  as  if  pondering  some  project 
in  his  mind.  44 1 would  gladly  hear  one  other 
piece.  I will  choose  something  for  myself,”  and, 
reaching  across  the  Master,  he  began  to  turn  over 
the  pages  of  the  mass  that  still  lay  open  on  the 
desk.  He  stopped  at  her  own  favorite  Agnus 
Deiy  and  at  his  request  she  sang  it.  Her  cheek 
was  tinged  with  a faint  glow  of  color  now  ; she 
seemed  to  the  Elector  wonderfully  beautiful.  He 
gazed  at  her,  and  listened  in  deep  silence.  When 
she  ceased  to  sing  he  drew  a long  deep  breath. 
Then  he  turned  from  her  to  the  Master. 

44  Herr  Kapell-meister,  a visit  here  is  truly 
not  thrown  away.  Much  as  I respected  this 
good  old  town,  I anticipated  no  such  pleasure 
from  my  stay  in  it  as  this  last  half  hour  has 
afforded  me.  But  time  presses  now ; we  must 
not  try  the  patience  of  our  municipal  friends 
too  far.  Herr-Kapell-mcister,  may  I request 
your  further  attendance  ! I would  speak  to 
you  privately  about  some  matters  and  bowing 
courteously  to  all  around,  the  Elector,  followed 
by  the  Master  and  his  suite,  retired  from  the 
choir. 

44  Berthalde,  remain  with  me  a little  while,” 
the  Kapell-meister  said,  when  on  the  day  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Elector’s  visit,  the  mass  was  over 
and  the  singers  were  departing. 

Standing  beside  him,  she  listened,  as  was 
often  her  delight  to  do,  to  a slow  movement 
that  he  played,  until  the  rest  were  gone,  and 
they  two  were  alone.  Then,  the  Master  closed 
the  organ,  and  coming  to  her  took  her  hand  in 
his.  A small,  thin,  delicate  hand  it  still  was, 
and  she  herself  too  was  small,  but  no  longer  now 
a child,  nor  looking  like  one. 
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44  Berthalde,”  the  Kapell-raeister  said, 44 1 have 
news  for  you.  Have  you  no  suspicion  what  it 

bl” 

She  shook  her  head. 

44  Did  nothing  happen  yesterday  V’ 

44  Yesterday !”  she  exclaimed,  44  you  mean  the 
Elector’s  visit  1” 

44 1 do,  and  what  I have  to  tell  you  now  is 
this,  that  his  Highness  has  expressed  a wish 
that  you  should  accept  an  engagement  in  the 
choir  of  his  court  chapel  at  Dresden/' 

He  watched  her  face  as  he  spoke,  and  a look 
of  almost  tender  pity  beamed  from  his  dark  eyes 
as  he  saw  the  sudden  change.  She  stood  before 
him  pale  as  death,  her  head  bowed  down,  her 
lips  quivering ; no  word  broke  from  her.  She 
stood  like  one  turned  into  marble,  quite  still 
and  calm  ; her  arms  had  fallen  down,  and  the 
hands  were  clasped.  Her  attitude  was  that  of 
one  whom  some  great  sudden  grief  had  crushed. 

44  My  child,  what  is  there  in  this  news  so 
much  to  grieve  you  ? I thought  that  you  would 
have  rejoiced  at  it.” 

She  was  still  mute,  and  he  anxiously  implored 
her  to  arouse  herself. 

She  did  arouse  herself  and  crushing  down 
the  sorrow  within  her,  tried  to  speak. 

44  Master,  forgive  me  ; it  came  so  suddenly — 
I am  quite  unprepared,”  she  said,  faintly. 

44  Did  I then  tell  it  to  you  too  abruptly  ? Sit 
down  and  calm  yourself  a little  while.  Why, 
Berthalde,”  he  said,  half  laughing,  44  you  look 
as  frightened  as  you  did  that  day  so  long  ago, 
when  for  the  first  time  I saw  you  at  the  church 
door  below.” 

Still  she  wept. 

44  Berthalde,”  he  continued,  44  you  must  tell 
me  what  is  grieving  you.  I can  not  comfort 
you  if  you  will  not  tell  me  what  your  sorrow 
is.” 

Through  her  tears  she  tried  to  answer  him ; 
and  though  her  voice  was  broken,  her  tone 
was  almost  passionate  in  its  earnestness,  as  she 
■aid : 

44  0 sir,  I have  lived  here  all  my  life.  All 
that  I have  in  the  world  is  here.  Do  you  think 
that  I can  leave  it  all  and  feel  no  grief?  Do 
you  think  that  I can  bear  suddenly  to  be  told 
that  everything  I love  is  to  be  taken  from  me, 
and  never  weep  1 Do  you  think  only  because  I 
am  blind,  that  I can  grow  so  little  attached  to 
any  thing  that  all  places  are  the  same  to  me  1 
O sir,  we  do  not  need  sight  to  love.” 

44  My  child,  you  can  not  think  that  we  would 
■end  you  forth  to  a strange  place  alone.” 

She  looked  up  with  one  instant's  hope — his 
last  word  trembling  on  her  lips. 

44  Alone,”  she  echoed. 

44  Berthalde,  will  not  your  father  and  your 
mother  both  be  with  you?” 

She  stooped  her  head  again  to  stifle  a deep 
sob.  There  was  a few  moments'  pause,  then 
again  the  Master  spoke : 

44  My  child,  I know  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  tear 
ourselves  away  from  things  that  we  have  grown 
to  love ; but  those  who  are  dearest  to  you  you 
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take  with  you,  and  if  there  be  a sacrifice  to  be 
made,  will  not  the  thought  that  it  is  made  for 
their  sake,  to  save  them  from  the  labor  that  is 
grown  so  hard  to  them,  repay  itl  It  is  I indeed 
who  should  grieve  to  lose  you,  for  I can  not 
hope,  when  you  are  gone,  to  find  another  who 
will  fill  your  place.” 

His  last  words  blotted  all  the  others  from  her 
memory.  , 

44  But,”  she  answered,  choking  with  emotion* 
“who  will  fill  your  place  to  me?  Who  will 
take  pity  on  the  poor  blind  girl,  and  comfort  her 
when  she  is  sorrowful,  and  be  a friend  to  her 
as  you  have  been?  Who  will  give  her  more 
than  life  1 Do  you  think  that  for  all  that  you 
have  been  to  me  I have  no  gratitude  to  you — no 
love  for  you?” 

44 1 do  not  think  it,  Berthalde.  My  kind,  dear 
child,  my  dear  little  friend,  I know  you  love  me, 
and  I think  you  know  that  you  are  dearer  to  me 
than  a pupil  only.  But,  alas  ! my  child  there 
are  every  day  many  friends  and  more  than  friends 
who  part.” 

She  did  not  answer  him ; perhaps  she  scarcely 
heard  the  few  last  words,  for  as  he  spoke  them 
his  voice  had  grown  very  sad  and  low,  and  she 
wa 8 weeping.  And  then  again  they  both  were 
silent  for  a little  while,  until  she  cried  with  pas- 
sionate sorrow, 

44  0 Master,  must  I go?”  and  clasping  both 
her  bands  together,  raised  her  beseeching  eyes 
up  to  his  face  as  though  it  were  possible  for 
her  to  see  what  sentence  might  be  written 
there. 

44 No,  not  against  your  will,”  he  answered; 
but  the  joy  which  for  a moment  had  half  broken 
forth  into  a cry,  was  silenced  by  the  tone  in 
which  he  spoke,  it  was  so  grave  and  cold ; and 
while  she  stood  abashed  and  silent,  he  added 
sorrowfully  and  reproachfully,  44  Your  father — 
your  mother,  Berthalde,  are  they  both  forgotten?” 

44  Forgive  me,  for  I did  forget ! I thought 
only  of  myself,”  and  she  sobbed  aloud.  44  Oh, 
do  not  hate  me — do  not  look  in  anger  on  me!” 

She  stretched  out  both  her  handB  to  him ; he 
took  them  into  his,  looking  with  a deep,  search- 
ing pity  on  her,  and  with  unutterable  melody 
his  rich  voice  spoke : 

44  My  child,  you  condemn  yourself  too  much. 

I well  know  there  have  been  few  moments  in 
your  life  when  you  have  forgotten  others  in 
thoughts  of  your  own  self.  Be  comforted.” 

44 My  father!  my  mother!”  she  murmured  to 
herself,  in  low  and  tender  tones,  as  though  she 
sought,  by  whispering  their  names,  to  strengthen 
herself  for  the  great  sacrifice ; and  then  again 
she  was  quite  silent,  and  they  both  stood  beside 
each  other,  until  at  last  she  raised  her  head, 
and  with  a face  quite  pale,  like  marble,  with  the 
long,  dark  lashes  of  hei  eyes  cast  down  upon 
her  cheek,  with  trembling  and  white  lips,  she 
slowly  said, 

“My  Master,  I will  go.” 

And  then  there  came  suddenly — almost  in  the 
moment  that  the  words  were  spoken — a passion- 
ate flood  of  tears. 
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He  spoke  no  word  of  comfort ; he  could  not 
understand  her  overwhelming  grief;  nor  had  he 
any  sympathy  with  it.  Many  long  solitary 
years,  perhaps,  had  chilled  the  feelings  of  youth. 
Perhaps  from  his  calm  station,  he  looked  back 
upon  them  with  a kind  of  pity,  smiling  at  the 
passionate  grief  and  the  still  more  passionate  joy 
that  trifles  once  could  give  him.  His  passion 
was  his  art.  And  he  was  happy  in  it,  perhaps 
as  happy  as  he  wished  to  be,  for  he  had  forgotten 
much. 

Only  when  the  poor  child’s  wild  outburst  of 
sorrow  had  partly  died  away,  and  the  deep  bitter 
sobs  grew  hushed,  did  the  Kapell-meister  speak 
to  her.  f 

He  spoke  to  her  about  her  parents ; about 
their  poverty,  and  the  small  help  which  she  had 
yet  been  able  to  give  to  them ; of  their  love  for 
her,  their  pride  in  her,  and  the  joy  that  it  would 
give  her  to  be  the  comfort  and  support  of  their 
old  age.  Her  heart  answered  to  each  word, 
and  her  tears  ceased  to  fall,  and  her  resolve 
grew  still  more  firm  that  she  would  think  about 
herself  no  more.  Then  he  spoke  of  her  own 
future ; rejoicing  that  her  great  talent  would  be 
no  longer  hidden ; that  she  would  make  a name 
to  herself,  and  gain  the  honor  that  here  she 
scarcely  could  have  hoped  to  gain. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  tried  to  silence  him, 
and  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  again — for  what  was 
fame  to  her  I And  when  at  last  he  tried  to 
strengthen  her  for  her  departure — telling  her 
how  each  day  would  lessen  her  regret;  how 
gradually  old  memories  would  fade  away ; how 
the  keen  sorrow  there,  though  hard  to  bear  at 
first,  would  lose  some  portion  of  its  sharpness 
every  hour — she  only  shook  her  head  and  wept. 

“My  child,  it  is  growing  late.  They  will 
be  looking  for  you  at  home,’’  said  the  Kapell- 
meister, breaking  the  silence  that  had  fallen 
over  them. 

She  roused  herself,  and  rose  hurriedly. 

“Yes,  I should  have  gone  before — I did  not 
know  how  late  it  was.  Master,  I have  kept  you 
here  much  too  long.  Forgive  me : it  was  very 
thoughtless,’’  she  said  timidly. 

“ Nay,  my  child,  it  was  I rather  who  detained 
you,”  he  answered  kindly. 

She  stood  before  him,  her  lips  trembling,  and 
her  eyelids  cast  down,  as  if  she  wished  to  speak, 
and  had  not  courage.  Then  she  made  a great 
effort,  and  the  words  came  out : 

“You  must  not  think  that  I am  ungrateful. 
You  have  been  exceeding  kind  to  me.”  She 
did  not  weep,  but  great  sobs  heaved  up  her 
bosom  convulsively. 

“All  my  life’s  gratitude  can  never  be  too 
much,  can  never  pay  you  back  all  that  I owe 
you — never!  but  all  my  life  I will  remember 
you,  and  love  you ; and  O,  think  of  me  when  I 
am  gone !” 

“Yes,  I will  think  of  you,  my  child,”  the 
Kapell-meister  said,  and  even  his  voice,  so  calm 
at  all  times,  seemed  shaken  with  emotion  now  ; 
“ I will  think  of  you  as  of  one  who  was  taken  from 
me  in  the  moment  when  I felt  that  she  might 


become  as  dear  as  a daughter  to  me.”  The 
Kapell-meister  stooped  over  the  kneeling  girl, 
and  pressed  a cold  calm  kiss  upon  her  brow. 
Then,  when  a few  moments  had  passed,  with  a 
steady  voice  again  he  gently  bade  her  go ; and 
she  rose  up,  weeping  no  more,  and,  like  a child, 
obeyed  him.  Their  last  words  together  were  of 
ordinary  things. 

“ You  will  be  here  to-morrow  at  the  usual 
time,  Berthalde?” 

“ I will  come,  Master.” 

And  so  they  parted. 

For  many  years,  in  the  choir  of  the  court 
chapel  at  Dresden,  Berthalde  Reimer’s  voice 
had,  it  was  said,  so  strange  a power,  that 
strong  men  were  moved  to  tears  in  hearing  it 
Men  who  had  not  prayed  for  years  bent  their 
knees  involuntarily,  and  bowed  their  heads, 
awed  by  its  solemn  and  unutterable  beauty. 

For  many  years  she  lived,  and  sung,  and  suf- 
fered. Then  she  died. 

It  is  very  long  ago ; yet  among  the  people, 
many  a kind  tradition  lingers  even  now  of  the 
blind  girl  who  sang  so  wondrously;  who,  coming 
a stranger  to  their  town,  lived  with  them,  gentle 
to  all,  yet  ever  sad  and  calm,  and  pensive,  until 
her  aged  parents  died ; then,  dying  too,  as  if 
her  work  was  done,  prayed  to  be  buried  far 
away,  in  the  country  whence  she  came  ; and  so 
was  laid  by  loving  hands  in  the  spot  which  she 
had  chosen,  close  to  a nameless  grave  that 
rested  in  the  shadow  of  an  ancient  church. 

BLEAK  HOUSE  * 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

CHAPTER  XXX3X. — Attorney  and  Client. 

THE  name  of  Me.  Vholes,  preceded  by  the 
legend  Ground  Floor,  is  inscribed  upon  a door* 
post  in  Symond’s  Inn,  Chancery  Lane ; a little, 
pale, wall-eyed,  woe-begone  inn,  like  a large  dust- 
binn  of  two  compartments  and  a sifter.  It  looks 
as  if  Symond  were  a sparing  man  in  his  day,  and 
constructed  his  inn  of  old  building  materials, 
which  took  kindly  to  the  dry  rot  and  to  dirt  and 
all  things  decaying  and  dismal,  and  perpetuated 
Symond’s  memory  with  congenial  shabbiness. 
Quartered  in  this  dingy  hatchment  commemora- 
tive of  Symond,  are  the  legal  bearings  of  Mr. 
Yholes. 

Mr.  Yholes’s  office,  in  disposition  retiring  and 
in  situation  retired,  is  squeesed  up  in  a corner, 
and  blinks  at  a dead  wail.  Three  feet  of  knotty 
floored  dark  passage  bring  the  client  to  Mr.  Yhole’s 
jet  black  door,  in  an  angle  profoundly  dark  on 
the  brightest  midsummer  morning,  and  encum- 
bered by  a black  bulk-head  of  cellarage  staircase 
against  which  belated  civilians  generally  strike 
their  brows.  Mr.  Yholes’s  chaml>ers  are  on  so 
small  a scale,  that  one  clerk  can  open  the  door 
without  getting  off  his  stool,  while  the  other  who 
elbows  him  at  the  same  desk  has  equal  facilities 
for  poking  the  fire.  A smell  as  of  unwholesome 
sheep,  blending  with  the  smell  of  must  and  dust 
* Continued  from  the  Much  Number. 
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the  weaker  of  :the  two  Usual!/  having  a hu/idlV  I -wnitld.: tttihcsitatiiigly • rmm fciim  Hi r.. Yholes.  He 
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a firark:  of  renp^d ability.  He  vrever  aiiy  kntfw  v/feat  this . .waijf that  w *r« 
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iitt  b:^<aw4  «hd  artioiUfi,  whirh  le  another  thing  else  gcmo;  that  these  change#  areds&th  to 
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bettor.  Bat  they  hare  known  me  much  longer 
than  you  have,  and  the  confiding  eye  of  affection 
is  not  the  distrustful  eye  of  business.  Not  that 
I complain,  sir,  of  the  eye  of  business  being  dis- 
trustful; quite  the  contrary.  In  attending  to 
your  interests,  I wish  to  have  all  possible  checks 
upon  me ; it  is  right  that  I should  have  them ; 
I court  inquiry.  But  your  interests  demand  that 
I should  be  cool  and  methodical,  Mr.  Carstone ; 
and  I can  not  be  otherwise— no,  sir,  not  even  to 
please  you.” 

Mr.  Vholes,  after  glancing  at  the  official  cat 
who  is  patiently  watching  a mouse’s  hole,  fixes 
his  charmed  gaze  again  on  his  young  client,  and 
proceeds  in  his  buttoned-up,  half-audible  voice, 
as  if  there  were  an  unclean  spirit  in  him  that 
will  neither  come  out  nor  speak  out : 

“ What  are  you  to  do,  sir,  you  inquire,  during 
the  Vacation.  I should  hope  you  gentleman  of 
the  army  may  find  many  means  of  amusing  your- 
selves, if  you  give  your  minds  to  it.  If  you  had 
asked  me  what  / was  to  do,  during  the  Vacation, 
1 could  have  answered  you  more  readily.  I am 
to  attend  to  your  interests.  I am  to  be  found 
here,  day  by  day,  attending  to  your  interests. 
That  is  my  duty,  Mr.  C. ; and  Terra  time  or  Va- 
cation makes  no  difference  to  me.  If  you  wish 
to  consult  me  as  to  your  interests,  you  will  find 
me  here  at  all  times  alike.  Other  professional 
men  go  out  of  town.  I don’t.  Not  that  I blame 
them  for  going ; 1 merely  say,  I don’t  go.  This 
desk  is  your  rock,  sir  1” 

Mr.  Vholes  gives  it  a rap,  and  it  sounds  as 
hollow  as  a coffin.  Not  to  Richard,  though. 
There  is  encouragement  in  the  sound  to  him. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Vholes  knows  there  is. 

UI  am  perfectly  aware,  Mr.  Vholes,”  says 
Richard,  more  familiarly  and  good-humoredly, 
“that  you  are  the  most  reliable  fellow  in  the 
world;  and  that  to  have  to  do  with  you,  is  to 
have  to  do  with  a man  of  business  who  is  not  to 
be  hoodwinked.  But  put  yourself  in  my  case, 
dragging  on  this  dislocated  life,  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  difficulty  every  day,  continually 
hoping  and  continually  disappointed,  conscious 
of  change  upon  change  for  the  worse  in  myself 
and  of  no  change  for  the  better  in  any  thing  else ; 
and  you  will  find  it  a dark-looking  case  some- 
times, as  I do.” 

44  You  know,”  says  Mr.  Vholes,  “that  I never 
give  hopes,  sir.  I told  you  from  the  first,  Mr. 
C.,  that  I never  give  hopes.  Particularly  in  a 
case  like  this,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  costs 
comes  out  of  the  estate,  I should  not  be  consid- 
erate of  my  good  t.arae,  if  1 gave  hopes.  It 
might  seem  as  1 costs  werg  my  object.  Still, 
when  you  say  there  is  no  change  for  the  better, 
I must,  as  a bare  matter  of  fact,  deny  that.” 

44 Ay?”  returns  Ricnard,  brightening.  44 But 
how  do  you  make  it  out?” 

44  Mr.  Carstone,  you  are  represented  by — ” 

44  You  said  just  now — a rock.” 

44  Yes,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Vholes,  gently  shaking 
his  head,  and  rapping  the  hollow  desk  with  a 
sound  as  if  ashes  were  falling  on  ashes,  and  dust 


on  dust,  44  a rock.  That’s  something.  You  are 
separately  represented,  and  no  longer  hidden  and 
lost  in  the  interests  of  others.  That ’#  something. 
The  suit  does  not  sleep ; we  wake  it  up,  we  air 
it,  we  walk  it  about.  That's  something.  It’s 
not  all  Jamdyce,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
That's  something.  Nobody  has  it  all  his  own 
way  now,  sir.  And  that's  something,  surely.” 

Richard,  his  face  flushing  suddenly,  strikes  the 
desk  with  his  clenched  hand. 

44  Mr.  Vholes ! If  any  man  had  told  me,  when 
I first  went  to  John  Jamdyce’s  house,  that  he  was 
any  thing  but  the  disinterested  friend  he  seemed 
— that  he  was  what  he  has  gradually  turned  out 
to  be— I could  have  found  no  words  strong  enough 
to  repel  the  slander ; I could  not  have  defended 
him  too  ardently.  So  little  did  I know  of  the 
world ! Whereas,  now,  I do  declare  to  you  that 
he  becomes  to  me  the  embodiment  of  the  suit; 
that,  in  place  of  its  being  an  abstraction,  it  is 
John  Jamdyce ; that  the  more  I suffer,  the  more 
indignant  I am  with  him ; that  every  new  delay, 
and  every  new  disappointment,  is  only  a new 
injury  from  John  Jamdyce’s  hand.” 

“No,  no,”  says  Vholes.  “Don’t  say  so.  We 
ought  to  have  patience,  all  of  us.  Besides,  1 
never  disparage,  sir.  I never  disparage.” 

44  Mr.  Vholes,”  returns  the  angry  client.  “ You 
know  as  well  as  I,  that  he  would  have  strangled 
the  suit  if  he  could.” 

44  He  was  not  active  in  it,”  Mr.  Vholes  admits, 
with  an  appearance  of  reluctance.  44  He  oertainly 
was  not  active  in  it.  But  however,  but  however, 
he  might  have  had  amiable  intentions.  Who 
can  read  the  heart,  Mr.  C.  1” 

“You  can,”  returns  Richard. 

44 1,  Mr.  C.?” 

44  Well  enough  to  know  what  his  intentions 
were.  Are,  or  are  not,  our  interests  conflicting? 
Tell — me — that!”  says  Richard,  accompanying 
his  last  three  words  with  three  raps  on  his  rook 
of  trust. 

44  Mr.  0.,”  returns  Vholes,  immovable  in  atti- 
tude and  never  winking  his  hungry  eyes,  44 1 
should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  as  your  profes- 
sional adviser,  I should  be  departing  from  my 
fidelity  to  your  interests,  if  I represented  those 
interests  as  identical  with  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Jamdyce.  They  are  no  such  thing,  sir.  I never 
impute  motives ; I both  have,  and  am,  a father, 
and  I never  impute  motives.  But  I must  not 
shrink  from  a professional  duty,  even  if  it  sows 
dissension  in  families.  1 understand  you  to  be 
now  consulting  me  professionally,  as  to  your  in- 
terests? You  are  so?  I reply  then,  they  are 
not  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Jamdyce.” 

44  Of  course  they  are  not.”  cries  Richard.  44  You 
found  that  out  long  ago.” 

“Mr.  C.,”  returns  Vholes,  “I  wish  to  say  no 
more  of  any  third  party  than  is  necessary.  I 
wish  to  leave  my  good  name  unsullied,  together 
with  any  little  property  of  which  I may  become 
possessed  through  industry  and  perseverance,  to 
my  daughters  Emma,  Jane,  and  Caroline.  I 
also  desire  to  live  in  amity  with  my  professional 
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Two  pairs  of  eyes  not  unused  to  such  people 
look  after  him,  as,  biting  his  hails  and  brooding, 
he  crosses  the  square,  and  is  swallowed  up  by  the 
shadow  of  the  southern  gateway.  Mr.  Guppy 
and  Mr.  Wee  vie  are  the  possessors  of  those  eyes, 
and  they  have  been  leaning  in  conversation  against 
the  low  stone  parapet  under  the  trees.  He  passed 
close  by  them,  seeing  nothing  but  the  ground. 

“William,”  says  Mr.  Weevle,  adjusting  his 
whiskers ; “ there’s  eombustion  going  on  there  1 
It’s  not  a case  of  Spontaneous,  but  it’s  smoulder- 
ing combustion  it  is.” 

“Ah!”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  “he  wouldn’t  keep 
out  of  Jarndyce,  and  I suppose  he’s  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt.  I never  knew  much  of  him. 
He  was  as  high  as  the  Monument  when  he  was 
on  trial  at  our  place.  A good  riddance  to  me, 
whether  as  clerk  or  client  I Well,  Tony,  that  as 
I was  mentioning  is  what  they’re  up  to.” 

Mr.  Guppy,  refolding  his  arms,  resettles  him- 
self against  the  parapet,  as  resuming  a conversa- 
tion of  interest. 

“ They  are  still  up  to  it,  sir,”  says  Mr.  Guppy, 
44  still  taking  stock,  still  examining  papers,  still 
going  over  the  heaps  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  At 
this  rate  they’ll  be  at  it  these  seven  years.” 

“And  Small  is  helping?” 

“ Small  left  us  at  a week’s  notice.  Told  Kenge, 
his  grandfather’s  business  was  too  much  for  the 
old  gentleman,  and  he  could  better  himself  by 
nndertaking  it.  There  had  been  a coolness  be- 
tween myself  and  Small  on  account  of  his  being 
bo  close.  But  he  said  you  and  I began  it ; and 
as  he  had  me  there— for  we  did — I put  our  ac- 
quaintance on  the  old  footing.  That’s  how  1 
come  to  know  what  they’re  up  to.” 

“You  haven’t  looked  in  at  all?” 

“ Tony,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  a little  disconcerted, 
4 to  be  unreserved  with  you,  I don’t  greatly  relish 
the  house,  except  in  your  company,  and  therefore 
I have  not;  and  therefore  1 proposed  this  little 
appointment  for  our  fetching  away  your  things. 
There  goes  the  hour  by  the  clock  ! Tony  Mr. 
Guppy  becomes  mysteriously  and  tenderly  elo- 
quent; “it  is  necessary  that  I should  impress 
upon  your  mind  once  more,  that  circumstances 
over  which  I have  no  control,  have  made  a mel- 
ancholy alteration  in  my  most  cherished  plans, 
and  in  that  unrequited  image  which  I formerly 
mentioned  to  you  as  a friend.  That  image  is 
■battered,  and  that  idol  is  laid  low.  My  only 
wish  now,  in  connection  with  the  objects  which 
] had  an  idea  of  carrying  out  in  the  court,  with 
your  aid  as  a friend,  is  to  let  ’em  alone  and  bury 
’em  in  oblivion.  Do  you  think  it  possible,  do  you 
think  it  at  all  likely  (I  put  it  to  you,  Tony,  as  a 
friend),  from  your  knowledge  of  that  capricious 
and  deep  old  character  who  fell  a prey  to  the — 
Spontaneous  element;  do  you,  Tony,  think  it  at 
all  likely  that,  on  second  thoughts,  he  put  those 
letters  away  any  where,  after  you  saw  him 
alive,  and  that  they  were  not  destroyed  that 
night?” 

Mr.  Weevle  reflects  for  some  time.  Shakes  his 
head.  Decidedly  thinks  not. 


“Tony,”  says  Mr.  Guppy,  as  they  walk  toward 
the  court,  “ once  again  understand  me,  as  a friend, 
Without  entering  into  further  explanations,  1 may 
repeat  that  the  idol  is  down.  1 have  no  purpose 
to  serve  now,  but  burial  in  oblivion.  To  that  1 
have  pledged  myself.  1 owe  it  to  myself  and  1 
owe  it  to  the  shattered  image,  as  also  to  the  cir- 
cumstances over  which  1 have  no  controls  If  you 
was  to  express  to  me  by  a gesture,  by  a wink,  that 
you  saw  lying  any  where  in  your  late  lodgings, 
any  papers  that  so  much  as  looked  like  the  papers 
in  question,  I would  pitch  them  into  the  fixe,  sir, 
on  my  own  responsibility.” 

Mr.  Weevle  nods.  Mr.  Guppy,  much  elevated 
in  his  own  opinion  by  having  delivered  these  ob- 
servations, with  an  air  in  part  forensic  and  in  part 
romantic — this  gentleman  having  a passion  for 
conducting  any  thing  in  the  form  of  an  examina- 
tion, or  delivering  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a sum- 
ming up  or  a speech — accompanies  his  friend  with 
dignity  to  the  court. 

Never,  since  it  has  been  a court,  has  it  had 
such  a Fortunatus’s  purse  of  gossip  as  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  rag  and  bottle  shop.  Regularly, 
every  morning  at  eight,  is  the  elder  Mr.  Small- 
weed  brought  down  to  the  corner  and  carried  in, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Smallweed,  Judy,  and  Bart; 
and  regularly,  all  day,  do  they  all  remain  there 
until  nine  at  night,  solaced  by  gipsy  dinners,  not 
abundant  in  quantity,  from  the  cook’s  shop ; rum- 
maging and  searching,  digging,  delving,  and  div- 
ing among  the  treasures  of  the  late  lamented. 
What  those  treasures  are,  they  keep  so  secret, 
that  the  court  is  maddened.  In  its  delirium  it 
imagines  guineas  pouring  out  of  teapots,  crown- 
pieces  overflowing  punch-bowls,  old  chairs  and 
mattresses  stuffed  with  Bank  of  England  notes. 
It  possesses  itself  of  the  sixpenny  history  (with 
highly-colored  folding  frontispiece)  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Dancer  and  his  sister,  and  also  of  Mr.  Eiwes  of 
Suffolk,  and  transfers  all  the  facts  from  those  au- 
thentic narratives  to  Mr.  Krook.  Twice  when 
the  dustman  is  called  in  to  carry  off  a cart-load 
of  old  paper,  ashes,  and  broken  bottles,  the  whole 
court  assembles  and  pries  into  the  baskets  as  they 
come  forth.  Many  times  the  two  gentlemen  who 
write  with  the  ravenous  little  pens  on  the  tissue 
paper  are  seen  prowling  in  the  neighborhood — 
shy  of  each  other,  their  late  partnership  being 
dissolved.  The  Sol  skillfully  carries  a vein  of  the 
prevailing  interest  through  the  Harmonic  nights. 
Little  Swills,  in  what  are  professionally  known 
as  “patter”  allusions  to  the  subject,  is  received 
with  loud  applause ; and  the  same  vocalist  “ gags” 
in  the  regular  business  like  a man  inspired.  Even 
Miss  M.  Melvilleson,  in  the  revived  Caledonian 
melody  of  “We’re  a*  nodding,”  points  the  senti- 
ment that  “ the  dogs  love  broo”  (whatever  the  na- 
ture of  that  refreshment  may  be)  with  such  arch- 
ness, and  such  a turn  of  the  head  toward  next  door, 
that  she  is  immediately  understood  to  mean,  Mr. 
Smallweed  loves  to  find  money,  and  is  nightly 
honored  with  a double  encore.  For  all  this,  the 
court  discovers  nothing ; and,  as  Mrs.  Piper  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  now  communicate  to  the  late  lodger 
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whose  appearance  is  the  signal  for  a general  rally, 
it  is  in  one  continual  ferment  to  discover  every 
thing  and  more. 

Mr.  Wee  vie  and  Mr.  Guppy,  with  every  eye  in 
the  court’s  head  upon  them,  knock  at  the  closed 
door  of  the  late  lamented’s  house,  in  a high 
state  of  popularity.  But,  being  contrary  to  the 
court’s  expectation  admitted,  they  immediately 
become  unpopular,  and  are  considered  to  mean 
no  good. 

The  shutters  are  more  or  less  closed  all  over  the 
house,  and  the  ground-floor  is  sufficiently  dark 
to  require  candles.  Introduced  into  the  back 
shop  by  Mr.  Smallweed  the  younger,  they,  fresh 
from  the  sunlight,  can  at  first  see  nothing  save 
darkness  and  shadows;  but  they  gradually  dis- 
cern the  elder  Mr.  Smallweed,  seated  in  his  chair 
upon  the  brink  of  a well  or  grave  of  waste  paper ; 
the  virtuous  Judy  groping  therein,  like  a female 
sexton ; and  Mrs.  Smallweed  on  the  level  ground 
in  the  vicinity,  snowed  up  in  a heap  of  paper 
fragments,  print  and  manuscript  which  would 
appear  to  be  the  accumulated  compliments  that 
have  been  sent  flying  at  her  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  The  whole  party,  Small  included,  are 
blackened  with  dust  and  dirt,  and  present  a 
fiendish  appearance  not  relieved  by  the  general 
aspect  of  the  room.  There  is  more  litter  and 
lumber  in  it  than  of  old,  and  it  is  dirtier  if  pos- 
sible; likewise,  it  is  ghostly  with  traces  of  its 
dead  inhabitant,  and  even  with  his  chalked  writ- 
ing on  the  wall. 

On  the  entrance  of  visitors,  Mr.  Smallweed  and 
Judy  simultaneously  fold  their  arms,  and  stop  in 
their  researches. 

“ Ah  !”  croaks  the  old  gentleman.  “ How  de 
do,  gentlemen,  how  de  do ! Come  to  fetch  your 
property,  Mr.  Weevle?  That’s  well,  that’s  well. 
Hal  hal  We  should  have  been  forced  to  sell 
you  up,  sir,  to  pay  your  warehouse  room,  if  you 
had  left  it  here  much  longer.  You  feel  quite  at 
home  here,  again,  I dare  say  ? Glad  to  see  you, 
glad  to  see  you  1” 

Mr.  Weevle,  thanking  him,  casts  an  eye  about. 
Mr.  Guppy’s  eye  follows  Mr.  Weevle’a  eye.  Mr. 
Weevle’s  eye  comes  back  without  any  new  intel- 
ligence in  it.  Mr.  Guppy’s  eye  comes  back,  and 
meets  Mr.  Smallweed’s  eye.  That  engaging  old 
gentleman  is  still  murmuring,  like  some  wound- 
up instrument  running  down,  “ How  de  do,  sir 
— how  de — how — And  then  having  run 
down,  he  lapses  into  grinning  silence,  as  Mr. 
Guppy  starts  at  seeing  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  stand- 
ing in  the  darkness  opposite,  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him. 

“ Gentleman  so  kind  as  to  act  as  my  solici- 
tor,” says  Grandfather  Smallweed.  “ I am  not 
the  sort  of  client  for  a gentleman  Jl  such  note ; 
but  he  is  so  good  1” 

Mr.  Guppy  slightly  nudging  his  friend  to  take 
another  look,  makes  a shuffling  bow  to  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghorn, who  returns  it  with  an  easy  nod.  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn  is  looking  on  as  if  he  had  no- 
thing else  to  do  and  were  rather  amused  by  the 
novelty. 


“ A good  deal  of  property  here,  sir,  I should 
say,”  Mr.  Guppy  observes  to  Mr.  Smallweed. 

44  Principally  rags  and  rubbish,  my  dear  friend ! 
rags  and  rubbish  ! Me  and  Bart,  and  my  grand- 
daughter Judy,  are  endeavoring  to  make  out  an 
inventory  of  what’s  worth  any  thing  to  sell.  But 
we  haven’t  come  to  much  as  yet,  we — haven’t 
— come — to— hah !” 

Mr.  Smallweed  has  run  down  again ; while  Mr. 
Weevle’s  eye,  attended  by  Mr.  Guppy’s  eye,  has 
again  gone  round  the  room  and  oome  back. 

“Well,  sir,”  says  Mr.  Weevle.  “We  won’t 
intrude  any  longer,  if  you’ll  allow  ns  to  go  up- 
stairs.” 

“ Any  where,  my  dear  sir,  any  where  1 You’re 
at  home.  Make  yourself  so,  pray !” 

As  they  go  up-stairs,  Mr.  Guppy  lifts  his  eye- 
brows inquiringly,  and  looks  at  Tony.  Tony 
shakes  his  head.  They  find  the  old  room  very 
dull  and  dismal,  with  the  ashes  of  the  fire  that 
was  burning  on  that  memorable  night  yet  in  the 
discolored  grate.  They  have  a great  disinclina- 
tion to  touch  any  object,  and  carefully  blow  the 
dust  from  it  first.  Nor  are  they  desirous  to  pro- 
long their  visit : packing  the  few  movables  with 
all  possible  speed,  and  never  speaking  above  a 
whisper. 

“Look  here,”  says  Tony,  recoiling.  “Here’s 
that  horrible  cat  coming  in  1” 

Mr.  Guppy  retreats  behind  a chair.  “ Small 
told  me  of  her.  She  went  leaping,  and  bound- 
ing and  tearing  about,  that  night,  like  a dragon, 
and  got  out  on  the  house-top,  and  roamed  about 
up  there  for  a fortnight,  then  came  tumbling 
down  the  chimney  very  thin.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a brute?  Looks  as  if  she  knew  all  about 
it,  don’t  she?  Almost  looks  as  if  she  was  Krook. 
Shoohool  Get  out,  you  goblin !” 

Lady  Jane  in  the  doorway,  with  her  tiger-snarl 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  her  club  of  a tail,  shows  no 
intention  of  obeying  ; but  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  stum- 
bling over  her,  she  spits  at  his  rusty  legs,  and 
swearing  wrath  fully,  takes  her  arched  back  up- 
stairs. Possibly  to  roam  the  houstops  again,  and 
return  by  the  chimney.” 

“Mr.  Guppy,”  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  “could 
1 have  a word  with  you?” 

Mr.  Guppy  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  Galaxy 
Gallery  of  British  Beauty  from  the  wall,  and  de- 
positing those  works  of  art  in  their  old  ignoble 
band-box.  “ Sir,”  he  returns,  reddening,  “ I wish 
to  act  with  courtesy  toward  every  member  of  the 
profession,  and  especially,  I am  sure,  toward  a 
member  of  it  so  well  known  as  yourself — I will 
truly  add,  sir,  so  distinguished  as  yourself.  Still, 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  sir,  I must  stipulate  that  if  you 
have  any  word  with  me,  that  word  is  spoken  in 
the  presence  of  my  friend.” 

“ Oh,  indeed  ?”  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn. 

“ Yes,  sir.  My  reasons  are  not  of  a personal 
nature  at  all ; but  they  are  amply  sufficient  for 
myself.” 

“ No  doubt,  no  doubt.”  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  is 
as  imperturbable  as  the  hearthstone  to  which  he 
has  quietly  walked.  “ The  matter  is  not  of  that 
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consequence  that  I need  pot  you  to  the  trouble  of 
making  any  conditions,  Mr.  Guppy.”  He  pauses 
here  to  smile,  and  his  smile  is  as  dull  and  rusty 
as  his  pantaloons.  “You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated, Mr.  Guppy ; you  are  a fortunate  young 
man,  sir.” 

“ Pretty  well  bo,  Mr.  Tulkinghom ; I don’t  com- 
plain.” 

“ Complain  ? High  friends,  free  admission  to 
great  houses,  and  access  to  elegant  ladies  I Why, 
Mr.  Guppy,  there  are  people  in  London  who  would 
give  their  ears  to  be  you.” 

Mr.  Guppy,  looking  as  if  he  would  give  his  own 
reddening  and  still  reddening  ears  to  be  one  of 
those  people  at  present  instead  of  himself,  replies, 

“ Sir,  if  I attend  to  my  profession,  and  do  what 
is  right  by  Kenge  and  Carboy,  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances are  of  no  consequence  to  them,  nor 
to  any  member  of  the  profession,  not  excepting 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  of  the  Fields.  1 am  not  under 
any  obligation  to  explain  myself  further ; and 
with  all  respect  for  you,  sir,  and  without  offense 
—I  repeat,  without  offense—” 

“ Oh,  certainly !” 

“ — I don’t  intend  to  do  it.” 

“Quite  so,”  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  with  a calm 
nod.  “ Very  good  ; I see  by  these  portraits  that 
you  take  a strong  interest  in  the  fashionable  great, 
sir?” 

He  addresses  this  to  the  astounded  Tony,  who 
admits  the  soft  impeachment. 

“ A virtue  in  which  few  Englishmen  are  defi- 
cient,” observes  Mr.  Tulkinghom.  He  has  been 
standing  on  the  hearthstone,  with  his  back  to  the 
smoked  chimney-piece,  and  now  turns  round,  with 
his  glasses  to  his  eyes.  “ Who  is  this  ? * Lady 

Dedlock.’  Ha ! A very  good  likeness  in  its  way, 
but  it  wants  force  of  character.  Good-day  to  you, 
gentlemen;  good-day  I” 

When  he  has  walked  out,  Mr.  Guppy,  in  a great 
perspiration,  nerves  himself  to  the  hasty  com-  j 
pletion  of  the  taking  down  of  the  Galaxy  Gallery, 
concluding  with  Lady  Dedlock. 

“ Tony,”  he  says  hurriedly  to  his  astonished 
companion,  “ let  us  be  quick  in  putting  the  things 
together,  and  in  getting  out  of  this  place.  It 
were  in  vain  longer  to  conceal  from  you,  Tony, 
that  between  myself  and  one  of  the  members  of 
a swanlike  aristocracy  whom  I now  hold  in  my 
hand,  there  has  been  undivulged  communication 
and  association.  The  time  might  have  been, 
when  I might  have  revealed  it  to  you.  It  never 
will  be  more.  It  is  due  alike  to  the  oath  I have 
taken,  alike  to  the  shattered  idol,  and  alike  to 
circumstances  over  which  I have  no  control,  that 
the  ole  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  I charge 
you  as  a friend,  by  the  interest  you  have  ever 
testified  in  the  fashionable  intelligence,  and  by 
any  little  advances  with  which  I may  have  been 
able  to  accommodate  you,  so  to  bury  it  without 
a word  of  inquiry !” 

This  charge  Mr.  Guppy  delivers  in  a state  little 
short  of  forensic  lunacy,  while  his  friend  shows  a 
dazed  mind  in  his  whole  head  of  hair,  and  even 
in  his  cultivated  whiskers. 


CHAPTER  XL. — National  and  Domestic. 

England  has  been  in  a dreadful  state  for  some 
weeks.  Lord  Coodle  would  go  out,  Sir  Thomas 
Doodle  wouldn’t  come  in,  and  there  being  nobody 
in  Great  Britain  (to  speak  of)  except  Coodle  and 
Doodle,  there  has  been  no  Government.  It  is  a 
mercy  that  the  hostile  meeting  between  those 
two  great  men  which  at  one  time  seemed  inevit- 
able, did  not  come  off;  because  if  both  pistols 
had  taken  effect,  and  Coodle  and  Doodle  had 
killed  each  other,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  En- 
gland must  have  waited  to  be  governed  until  young 
Coodle  and  young  Doodle,  now  in  frocks  and  long 
stockings,  were  grown  up.  This  stupendous  na- 
tional calamity,  however,  was  averted  by  Lord 
Coodle’s  making  the  timely  discovery,  that  if  in 
the  heat  of  debate  he  had  said  that  he  scorned 
and  despised  the  whole  ignoble  career  of  Sir 
Thomas  Doodle,  he  had  merely  meant  to  say  that 
party  differences  should  never  induce  him  to  with- 
hold from  it  the  tribute  of  his  warmest  admira- 
tion ; while  it  as  opportunely  turned  out,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Sir  Thomas  Doodle  had  in  his 
own  bosom  expressly  booked  Lord  Coodle  to  go 
down  to  posterity  as  the  mirror  of  virtue  and 
honor.  Still  England  has  been  some  weeks  in 
the  dismal  strait  of  having  no  pilot  {as  was  well 
observed  by  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock)  to  weather  the 
storm ; and  the  marvelous  part  of  the  matter  is, 
that  England  has  not  appeared  to  care  very  much 
about  it,  but  has  gone  on  eating  and  drinking 
and  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  as  the  old 
world  did  in  the  days  before  the  flood.  But 
Coodle  knew  the  danger,  and  Doodle  knew  the 
danger,  and  all  their  followers  and  hangers-on 
had  the  clearest  possible  perception  of  the  danger. 
At  last  Sir  Thomas  Doodle  has  not  only  conde- 
scended to  come  in,  but  has  done  it  handsomely, 
bringing  in  with  him  all  his  nephews,  all  his 
male  cousins,  and  all  his  brothers-in-law.  So 
there  is  hope  for  the  old  ship  yet. 

Doodle  has  found  that  he  must  throw  himself 
upon  the  country— chiefly  in  the  form  of  sover- 
eigns and  beer.  In  this  metamorphosed  state  he 
is  available  in  a good  many  places  simultaneously, 
and  can  throw  himself  upon  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  country  at  one  time.  Britannia  be- 
ing much  occupied  in  pocketing  Doodle  in  the 
form  of  sovereigns,  and  swallowing  Doodle  in  the 
form  of  beer,  and  in  swearing  herself  black  in  the 
face  that  she  does  neither — plainly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  her  glory  and  morality — the  London  sea- 
son comes  to  a sudden  end,  through  all  the  Doo- 
dleites  and  Coodleites  dispersing  to  assist  Britan- 
nia in  those  religious  exercises. 

Hence  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  housekeeper  at  Ches- 
ney  Wold,  foresees,  though  no  instructions  have 
yet  come  down,  that  the  family  may  shortly  be 
expected,  together  with  a pretty  large  accession 
of  cousins  and  others  who  can  in  any  way  assist 
the  great  Constitutional  work.  And  hence  the 
stately  old  dame,  taking  time  by  the  forelock, 
leads  him  up  and  down  the  staircases,  and  along 
the  galleries  and  passages  and  through  the  rooms, 
I to  witness  before  he  grows  any  older  that  every 
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thing  is  ready ; that  floors  are  rubbed  bright,  car- 
pets spread,  curtains  shaken  out,  beds  puffed  and 
patted,  still-room  and  kitchen  cleared  for  action, 
all  things  prepared  as  beseems  the  Dedlock  dig- 
nity. 

This  present  summer  evening,  as  the  sun  goes 
down,  the  preparations  are  complete.  Dreary 
and  solemn  the  old  house  looks,  with  so  many 
appliances  of  habitation,  and  with  no  inhabitants 
except  the  pictured  forms  upon  the  walls.  So 
did  these  come  and  go,  a Dedlock  in  possession 
might  have  ruminated  passing  along ; so  did  they 
see  this  gallery  hushed  and  quiet,  as  1 see  it 
now;  so  think,  as  I think,  of  the  gap  that  they 
would  make  in  this  domain  when  they  were  gone ; 
so  find  it,  as  I find  it,  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
could  be,  without  them ; so  pass  from  ray  world, 
as  I pass  from  theirs,  now  closing  the  reverber- 
ating door ; so  leave  no  blank  to  miss  them,  and 
so  die. 

Through  some  of  the  fiery  windows,  beautiful 
from  without,  and  set  at  this  sunset  hour,  not  in 
dull  gray  stone  but  in  a glorious  house  of  gold, 
the  light  excluded  at  other  windows  pours  in, 
rich,  lavish,  overflowing  like  the  summer  plenty 
in  the  land.  Then  do  the  frozen  Dedlocks  thaw. 
Strange  movements  come  upon  their  features,  as 
the  shadows  of  leaves  play  there.  A dense  Jus- 
tice in  a corner  is  beguiled  into  a wink.  A star- 
ing Baronet  with  a truncheon,  gets  a dimple  in 
his  chin.  Down  into  the  bosom  of  a stony  shep- 
herdess there  steals  a fleck  of  light  and  warmth, 
that  would  have  done  it  good,  a hundred  years 
ago.  One  ancestress  of  Volumnia,  in  high-heeled 
shoes,  very  like  her-— casting  the  shadow  of  that 
virgin  event  before  her  full  two  centuries — shoots 
out  into  a halo  and  becomes  a saint.  A maid 
of  honor  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  with 
large  round  eyes  (and  other  charms  to  corre- 
spond), seems  to  bathe  in  glowing  water,  and  it 
ripples  as  it  glows. 

But  the  fire  of  the  sun  is  dying.  Even  now 
the  floor  is  dusky,  and  shadow  slowly  mounts  the 
walls,  bringing  the  Dedlocks  down  like  age  and 
death.  And  now,  upon  my  lady’s  picture  over 
the  great  chimney-piece,  a weird  shade  falls  from 
some  old  tree,  that  turns  it  pale,  and  flutters  it, 
and  looks  as  if  a great  arm  held  a vail  or  hood, 
watching  an  opportunity  to  draw  it  over  her. 
Higher  and  darker  rises  the  shadow  on  the  wall 
— now  a red  gloom  on  the  ceiling — now  the  fire 
is  out. 

All  that  prospect,  which  from  the  terrace  looked 
so  near,  has  moved  solemnly  away,  and  changed 
— not  the  first  nor  the  last  of  beautiful  things 
that  look  so  near  and  will  so  change — into  a dis- 
tant phantom.  Light  mists  arise,  and  the  dew 
falls,  and  all  the  sweet  scents  in  the  garden  are 
heavy  iu  the  air.  Now,  the  woods  settle  into 
great  masses  as  if  they  were  each  one  profound 
tree.  And  now  the  moon  rises,  to  separate  them, 
and  to  glimmer  here  and  there  in  horizontal  lines 
liehind  their  stems,  and  to  make  the  avenue  a 
pavement  of  light  among  high  cathedral  arches 
fantastically  broken.  I 


Now,  the  moon  is  high ; and  the  great  house, 
needing  habitation  more  than  ever,  is  like  a body 
withoQt  life.  Now,  it  is  even  awful,  stealing 
through  it,  to  think  of  the  live  people  who  have 
slept  in  the  solitary  bedrooms : to  say  nothing  of 
the  dead.  Now  is  the  time  for  shadow,  when 
every  corner  is  a cavern,  and  every  downward 
step  a pit,  when  the  stained  glass  is  reflected  in 
pale  and  faded  hues  upon  the  floors,  when  any 
thing  and  every  thing  can  be  made  of  the  heavy 
staircase  beams  excepting  their  own  proper  shapes, 
when  the  armor  has  dull  lights  upon  it  not  easily 
to  be  distinguished  from  stealthy  movement,  and 
when  barred  helmets  are  frightfully  suggestive 
of  heads  inside.  But,  of  all  the  shadows  in  Ches- 
ney  Wold,  the  shadow  in  the  long  Drawing  Room 
upon  my  lady’s  picture  is  the  first  to  come,  the 
last  to  be  disturbed.  At  this  hour  and  by  this 
light  it  changes  into  threatening  hands  raised 
up,  and  menacing  the  handsome  face  with  every 
breath  that  stirs. 

“ She  is  not  well,  ma’am,”  says  a groom  in 
Mrs.  R/Ouncewell’s  audience-chamber. 

“ My  lady  not  well  ? What’s  the  matter?” 

44  Why,  my  lady  has  been  but  poorly,  ma’am, 
since  she  was  last  here — l don't  mean  with  the 
family,  ma’am,  but  when  she  wvas  here  as  a bud 
of  passage-like.  My  lady  has  not  been  out  much, 
for  her,  and  has  kept  her  room  a good  deal.” 

i4Cheaney  Wold,  Thomas,”  rejoins  the  house- 
keeper, with  proud  complacency,  “will  set  my 
lady  up  1 There  is  no  finer  air,  and  no  healthier 
soil  in  the  world  1” 

Thomas  may  have  his  own  personal  opinions 
on  this  subject;  probably  hints  them,  in  his  man- 
ner of  smoothing  bis  sleek  head  from  the  nape 
of  his  neck  to  his  temples;  but  he  forbears  to  ex- 
press them  further,  and  retires  to  the  servants’ 
hall  to  regale  on  cold  meat-pie  and  ale. 

This  groom  is  the  pilot-fish  before  the  nobler 
shark.  Next  evening,  down  come  Sir  Leicester 
and  my  lady  with  their  largest  retinue,  and  down 
oome  the  cousins  and  others  from  all  the  points 
in  the  compass.  Thenceforth  for  some  weeks, 
backward  and  forward  rush  mysterious  men  with 
no  names,  who  fly  about  all  those  particular  parts 
of  the  country  on  which  Doodle  is  at  present 
throwing  himself  in  an  auriferous  and  malty 
ahower,  but  who  are  merely  persons  of  a restless 
disposition  and  never  do  any  thing  any  where. 

On  these  national  occasions,  Sir  Leicester 
finds  the  couains  useful.  A better  man  than  the 
Honorable  Bob  Stables  to  meet  the  hunt  at  din- 
ner, there  could  not  possibly  be.  Better  got  up 
gentlemen  than  the  other  cousins  to  ride  over  to 
polling  booths  and  hustings  here  and  there,  and 
show  themselves  on  the  side  of  England,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find.  Volumnia  is  a little  dim,  but 
she  is  of  the  true  descent;  and  there  are  many 
who  appreciate  her  sprightly  conversation,  her 
French  conundrums  so  old  as  to  have  become  in 
the  cycles  of  time  almost  new  again,  the  honor  of 
taking  the  fair  Dedlock  in  to  dinner,  or  even  the 
privilege  of  her  hand  in  the  dance.  On  these 
I national  occasions,  dancing  may  be  a patriotic 
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mrriw  ; And  VolumniA  is  constantly  seen  bop- 
ping-  about,  for  the  of  -tth  ungriitbful  and  <*!& 
petitioning  country 

M/  hitdy  t:tkv>  yur  great  juwu>  to  pntfyriiiii  the 
nmneroctj  guests,  And,  being  spji  uowvU,  rarely 
appears  until  late  in  the  day.  Rot,  at  all  the 
dismal  diftner^y  iea/len  lirncheis.  basfft&  ba|ht  And 
melancholy  pa-getuif*,.  her  merO  appeirano” 
is  a relief.  As  to  $.ir  L'.:cv>tor,  he  conceives  it 


utterly  nnpossil.de  that  Any  thing  ean  be  wanting, 
tr*  airy  direction,  by  any  ore*  who  has  Uo  good 
fortune  h)  be  received  under  that  roof ; and  in  a 
& t&to  i'f  Hublimir  fc*ti»faeUo&f  he  moves,  among 
t lift  ohtnpivtty,  inAgrutkamt  •fr-'frj-gerAtor . 

I>nUy  cousins  tr<d  through  and  cutter 
over  iro^d^de  IrO.ify  away  {«>  hustings  and  poUing 
bo*  oh*  (will*  >-c* r hor  glove*  are!  hurhvi**  whip* 
fuMho  *!v>uutic*i,  and  hid  gloves  <wkl  riding  canes 
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for  the  boroughs),  and  daily  bring  back  reports 
on  which  Sir  Leicester  holds  forth  after  dinner. 
Daily  the  restless  men  who  have  no  occupation 
in  life,  present  the  appearance  of  being  rather 
busy.  Daily  Volumnia  has  a little  cousinly  talk 
with  Sir  Leicester  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
from  which  Sir  Leicester  is  disposed  to  conclude 
that  Volumnia  is  a more  reflecting  woman  than 
he  had  thought  her. 

“How  are  we  getting  on?”  says  Miss  Vol- 
umnia, clasping  her  hands.  “ Art  we  safe?” 

The  mighty  business  is  nearly  over  by  this 
tune,  and  Doodle  will  throw  himself  off  the 
counfry  in  a few  days  more.  Sir  Leicester  has 
just  appeared  in  the  long  drawing-room  after 
dinner;  a bright  particular  star,  surrounded  by 
clouds  of  cousins. 

“Volumnia,”  replies  Sir  Leicester,  who  has  a 
list  in  his  hand,  “ we  are  doing  tolerably.” 

“ Only  tolerably !” 

Although  it  is  summer  weather,  Sir  Leices- 
ter always  has  his  own  particular  fire  in  the 
evening.  He  takes  his  usual  screened  seat  near 
it,  and  repeats,  with  much  firmness  and  a little 
displeasure,  as  who  should  say,  1 am  not  a com- 
mon man,  and  when  I say  tolerably,  it  must  not 
be  understood  as  a common  expression ; “Volum- 
nia, we  are  doing  tolerably.” 

“At  least  there  is  no  opposition  to  you,”  Vol- 
umnia asserts  with  confidence. 

“No,  Volumnia.  This  distracted  country  has 
lost  its  senses  in  many  reapects,  I grieve  to  say, 
but—” 

“ It  is  not  so  mad  as  that.  I am  glad  to  hear  it  1” 

Volumnia’ s finishing  the  sentence  restores  her  ! 
to  favor.  Sir  Leicester,  with  a gracious  incli- 
nation of  his  head,  seems  to  say  to  himself  “ A 
sensible  woman  this,  on  the  whole,  though  occa- 
sionally precipitate.” 

In  fact,  as  to  this  question  of  opposition,  the 
fair  Dedlock’s  observation  was  superfluous : Sir 
Leicester,  on  these  occasions,  always  delivering 
in  his  own  c&ndidateship,  as  a kind  of  handsome 
wholesale  order  to  be  promptly  executed.  Two 
other  little  seats  that  belong  to  him,  he  treats  as 
retail  orders  of  less  importance ; merely  sending 
down  the  men,  and  signifying  to  the  tradespeo- 
ple, “ You  will  have  the  goodness  to  make  these 
materials  into  two  members  of  parliament,  and 
to  send  them  home  when  done.” 

“I  regret  to  say,  Volumnia,  that  in  many 
places  the  people  have  shown  a bad  spirit,  and 
that  this  opposition  to  the  Government  has 
been  of  a most  determined  and  most  implacable 
description.” 

“ W-r- re  tehee  1”  says  Volumnia. 

“Even,”  proceeds  Sir  Leicester,  glancing  at 
the  circumjacent  cousins  on  sofas  and  ottomans, 
“Even  in  many — in  fact,  in  moeb— of  those 
places  in  which  the  Government  has  carried  it 
against  a fact  ion — ” 

(Note  by  the  way,  that  the  Coodlei tes  are 
always  a faction,  with  the  Doodleit**-*  and  that 
the  Doodleites  occupy  exactly  the  same  position 
toward  the  Coodlei  tes.) 


“ — Even  in  them  I am  shocked,  for  the  credit 
of  Englishmen,  to  be  constrained  to  inform  you 
that  the  Party  has  not  triumphed  without  being 
put  to  an  enormous  expense.  Hundreds,”  says 
Sir  Leicester,  eying  the  cousins  with  increasing 
dignity  and  swelling  indignation,  “Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  1” 

If  Volumnia  have  a fault,  it  is  the  fault  of 
being  a trifle  too  innocent ; seeing  that  the  inno- 
cence which  would  go  extremely  well  with  aaash 
and  tucker,  is  a little  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rouge  and  pearl  necklace.  Howbeit,  impelled  by 
innocence,  she  asks — 

“ What  for  ?” 

“ Volumnia,”  remonstrates  Sir  Leicester,  with 
his  utmost  severity.  “Volumnia!” 

“No,  no,  I don’t  mean  what  for,”  cries  Vol- 
umnia, with  her  favorite  little  scream.  “ How 
stupid  I am ! I mean  what  a pity !” 

“I  am  glad,”  returns  Sir  Leicester,  “that you 
do  mean  what  a pity.” 

Volumnia  hastens  to  express  her  opinion  that 
the  shocking  people  ought  to  be  tried  as  traitors, 
and  made  to  support  the  Party. 

“ 1 am  glad,  Volumnia,”  repeats  Sir  Leicester, 
unmindful  of  these  mollifying  sentiments.  “ that 
you  do  mean  what  a pity.  It  is  disgraceful  to 
the  electors.  But  as  you,  though  inadvertently, 
and  without  intending  so  unreasonable  a question, 
asked  me  4 what  for  ?’  let  me  reply  to  you.  For 
necessary  expenses.  And  I trust  to  your  good 
sense,  Volumnia,  not  to  pursue  the  subject,  hers 
or  elsewhere.” 

Sir  Leicester  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  ob- 
serve a crushing  aspect  toward  Volumnia,  be- 
cause it  is  whispered  abroad  that  these  necessary 
expenses  will,  in  some  two  hundred  election  pe- 
titions, be  unpleasantly  connected  with  the  word 
bribery ; and  because  some  graceless  jokers  have 
consequently  suggested  the  omission  from  the 
church  service  of  the  ordinary  supplication  in  be- 
half of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  and  have 
recommended  instead  that  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gregation be  requested  for  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  gentlemen  in  a very  unhealthy  state. 

“ I suppose,”  observes  Volumnia,  having  taken 
a little  time  to  recover  her  spirits  after  her  late 
castigation,  “ I suppose  Mr.  Tulkinghom  has  been 
worked  to  death.” 

14 1 don’t  know,”  says  Sir  Leicester,  opening 
his  eyes,  “why  Mr.  Tulkinghom  should  be  worked 
to  death.  I don’t  know  what  Mr.  Tulkinghom ’s 
engagements  may  be.  He  is  not  a candidate.” 

Volumnia  had  thought  he  might  have  been 
employed.  Sir  Leicester  could  desire  to  know  by 
whom,  and  what  for?  Volumnia.  abashed  again, 
suggests,  by  Somebody — to  advise  and  make  ar- 
rangements. Sir  Leicester  is  not  aware  than  any 
client  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom  has  been  in  need  of  his 
assistance. 

Lady  Dedlock,  seated  at  an  open  window  with 
her  arm  upon  its  cushioned  ledge  and  looking  out 
at  the  evening  shadows  falling  on  the  park,  has 
seemed  to  attend  since  the  lawyer’s  name  wa* 
mentioned. 
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A languid  cousin  with  a mustache,  in  a state 
of  extreme  debility,  now  observes  from  his  couch, 
that — man  told  him  ya’as’dy  that  Tulkinghom 
had  gone  down  t’that  iron  place  t'give  legal  ’pin- 
ion ’bout  something ; and  that,  contest  being  over 
t’day,  ’twould  be  highly  jawlly  thing  if  Tulking- 
hem  should  ’pear  with  news  that  Coodle  man  was 
floored. 

Mercury  in  attendance  with  coffee  informs  Sir 
Leicester,  hereupon,  that  Mr.  Tulkinghom  has  ar- 
rived, and  is  taking  dinner.  B£y  lady  turns  her 
head  inward  for  the  moment,  then  looks  out  again 
as  before. 

Volumnia  is  charmed  to  hear  that  her  Delight 
is  oome.  He  is  so  original,  such  a stolid  creature, 
such  an  immense  being  for  knowing  all  sorts  of 
things  and  never  telling  them  1 Volumnia  is  per- 
suaded that  he*  must  be  a Freemason.  Is  sure 
he  is  at  the  head  of  a lodge,  and  wears  short  aprons, 
and  is  made  a perfect  Idol  of,  with  candlesticks 
and  trowels.  These  lively  remarks  the  fair  Ded- 
lock  delivers  in  her  youthful  manner,  while  mak- 
ing a purse. 

i(  He  has  not  been  here  once,”  she  adds,  usinoe 
I came.  I really  had  some  thoughts  of  breaking 
iny  heart  for  the  inconstant  croature.  I had  al- 
most made  up  my  mind  that  he  was  dead.” 

It  may  be  the  gathering  gloom  of  evening,  or  it 
may  be  the  darker  gloom  within  herself,  but  a 
shade  is  on  my  lady’s  face,  as  if  she  thought  44  I 
would  he  were  1” 

41  Mr.  Tulkinghom,”  says  Sir  Leicester, 44  is  al- 
ways welcome  here,  and  always  discreet  where- 
soever he  is.  A very  valuable  person,  and  de- 
servedly respected.” 

The  debilitated  cousin  supposes  he  is  “’nor- 
mously  rich  fl’er.” 

44  He  has  a stake  in  the  countary,”  says  Sir  Lei- 
oester, 44 1 have  no  doubt.  He  is,  of  oourse,  hand- 
somely paid,  and  he  associates  almost  on  a foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  highest  society.” 

Every  body  starts.  For  a gun  is  fired  close  by. 

44  Good  gracious,  what’s  that !”  cried  Volumnia 
with  her  little  withered  scream. 

44  A rat,”  says  my  lady.  “ And  they  have  shot 
him.” 

Enter  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  followed  by  Mercuries 
with  lamps  and  candles.  44  No,  no,”  says  Sir 
Leioester, 44 1 think  not  My  lady,  do  you  object 
to  the  twilight?” 

On  the  contrary,  my  lady  prefers  it. 

44  Volumnia  ?” 

0 ! nothing  is  so  delicious  to  Volumnia  as  to 
sit  and  talk  in  the  dark ! 

44  Then  take  them  away,”  says  Sir  Leioester. 
44  Tulkinghom,  I beg  your  pardon.  How  do  you 
do?” 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  with  his  usual  leisurely  ease 
advances,  renders  his  passing  homage  to  my  lady, 
shakes  Sir  Leicester’s  hand,  and  subsides  into  the 
ohair  proper  to  him  when  he  has  any  thing  to 
communicate,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  baronet’s 
little  newspaper-table.  Sir  Leicester  is  apprehen- 
sive that  my  lady,  not  being  very  well,  will  take 
oold  at  that  open  window.  My  lady  is  obliged 


to  him,  but  would  rather  Bit  there,  for  the  air. 
Sir  Leicester  rises,  adjusts  her  scarf  about  her, 
and  returns  to  his  seat.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  in  the 
meanwhile  takes  a pinch  of  snuff. 

44  Now,”  says  Sir  Leicester.  44  How  has  that 
contest  gone?” 

44  Oh,  hollow  from  the  beginning.  Not  a chanoe. 
They  have  brought  in  both  their  people.  You  are 
beaten  out  of  all  reason.  Three  to  one.” 

It  is  a part  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom’s  policy  and 
mastery  to  have  no  political  opinions ; indeed,  no 
opinions.  Therefore  he  says  44  you”  are  beaten 
and  not 44  we.” 

Sir  Leicester  is  majestically  wroth.  Volumnia 
never  heard  of  such  a thing.  The  debilitated 
cousin  holds  that  it’s — sort  of  thing  that’s  sure 
t’apn  s’ longs  votes — giv’n — Mob. 

44  It’s  the  place  you  know,”  Mr.  Tulkinghom 
goes  on  to  say  in  the  fast  increasing  darkness, 
when  there  is  silence  again, 44  where  they  wanted 
to  put  up  Mrs.  Rouncewell’s  son.” 

44  A proposal  which,  as  you  correctly  informed 
me  at  the  time,  he  had  the  becoming  taste  and 
perception,”  observes  Sir  Leicester,  44  to  decline. 
I can  not  say  that  1 by  any  means  approve  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Rouncewell,  when 
he  was  here  for  some  half-hour,  in  this  room  j but 
there  was  a sense  of  propriety  in  his  decision 
which  I am  glad  to  acknowledge.” 

44 Ha!”  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom.  44It  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  very  active  in  this  elec- 
tion, though.” 

Sir  Leicester  is  distinctly  heard  to  gasp  before 
speaking.  “Did  I understand  you?  Did  you 
say  that  Mr.  Rouncewell  had  been  very  active  in 
this  election?” 

44  Uncommonly  active.” 

44  Against — ” 

41 0 dear  yes,  against  you.  He  is  a very  good 
speaker.  Plain  and  emphatic.  He  made  a dam- 
aging effect,  and  has  great  influence.  In  the 
business  part  of  the  proceedings  he  carried  all  be- 
fore him.” 

It  is  evident  to  the  whole  company,  though  no- 
body can  see  him,  that  Sir  Leicester  is  Btaring 
majestically. 

“ And  he  was  much  assisted,”  says  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom, as  a wind-up,  44  by  his  son.” 

44 By  hiB  son,  sir?”  repeats  Sir  Leicester,  with 
awful  politeness. 

“By  his  son.” 

44  The  son  who  wished  to  marry  the  young  wo- 
man in  my  lady’s  service?” 

44  That  son.  He  has  but  one.” 

44  Then  upon  my  honor,”  says  Sir  Leicester, 
after  a terrific  pause,  during  which  he  has  been 
heard  to  snort  and  felt  to  Btare  j 44  then  upon  my 
honor,  upon  my  life,  upon  my  reputation  and  prin- 
ciples, the  floodgates  of  society  are  burst  open, 
and  the  waters  have — a — obliterated  the  land- 
marks of  the  framework  of  the  cohesion  by  which 
things  are  held  together !” 

General  burst  of  cousinly  indignation.  Volum- 
nia thinks  it  is  really  high  time,  you  know,  for 
somebody  in  power  to  step  in  and  do  something 
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strong.  Debilitated  cousin  think*— Country’s 
going — day vle — steeple-chase  pace. 

“I  beg,”  BayB  Sir  Leicester,  in  a breathless 
condition,  “that  we  may  not  comment  further 
on  this  circumstance.  Comment  is  superfluous. 
My  lady,  let  me  suggest  in  reference  to  that  young 
woman — ” 

44  I have  no  intention,”  observes  my  lady  from 
her  window,  in  a low  but  decided  tone,  “ of  part- 
ing with  her.** 

“That  was  not  my  meaning,”  returns  Sir 
Leicester.  “I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I 
would  suggest  that,  as  you  think  her  worthy  of 
your  patronage,  you  should  exert  your  influence 
to  keep  her  from  these  dangerous  hands.  You 
might  show  her  what  violence  would  be  done,  in 
such  association,  to  her  duties  and  principles ; 
and  you  might  preserve  her  for  a better  fate. 
,You  might  point  out  to  her  that  she  probably 
would,  in  good  time,  find  a husband  at  Chesney 
Wold  by  whom  she  would  not  be—”  Sir  Leices- 
ter adds,  after  a moment’s  consideration,  “ drag- 
ged from  the  altars  of  her  forefathers.” 

These  remarks  he  offers  with  his  unvarying 
politeness  and  deference  when  he  addresses  him- 
self to  his  wife.  She  merely  moves  her  head  in 
reply.  The  moon  is  rising;  and  where  she  sits 
there  is  a little  stream  of  cold  pale  light,  in  which 
her  head  is  seen. 

“ It  is  worthy  of  remark,”  says  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom,  “ however,  that  these  people  are,  in  their 
way,  very  proud.” 

“ Proud  ?”  Sir  Leicester  doubts  his  hearing. 

“ I should  not  be  surprised,  if  they  all  volun- 
tarily abandoned  the  girl — yes,  lover  and  all — 
instead  of  her  abandoning  them,  supposing  she 
remained  at  Chesney  Wold  under  such  circum- 
stances.” 

“Well!”  says  Sir  Leicester,  tremulously. — 
“Well!  You  should  know,  Mr.  Tuikinghorn. 
You  have  been  among  them.” 

“Really,  Sir  Leicester,”  returns  the  Lawyer, 
44 1 state  the  fact.  Why,  I could  tell  you  a story 
—with  Lady  Dedlock’s  permission.” 

Her  head  concedes  it,  and  Yolumnia  is  en- 
chanted. A story ! 0 he  is  going  to  tell  some- 

thing at  last ! A ghost  in  it,  Yolumnia  hopes. 

“No.  Real  flesh  and  blood.”  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom  stops  for  an  instant,  and  repeats,  with  some 
little  emphasis  grafted  upon  his  usual  monotony, 
44  Real  flesh  and  blood.  Miss  Dedlock.  Sir  Leices- 
ter, these  particulars  have  only  lately  become 
known  to  me.  They  are  very  brief.  They  exem- 
plify what  I have  said.  I suppress  names  for  the 
present.  Lady  Dedlock  will  not  think  me  ill- 
bred,  I hope?” 

By  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  is  low,  he  can  be 
seen  looking  toward  the  moonlight.  By  the  light 
of  the  moon  Lady  Dedlock  can  be  seen,  perfectly 
still. 

44  A townsman  of  this  Mr.  Rouncewell,  a man 
in  exactly  parallel  circumstances,  as  I am  told, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a daughter  who  at- 
tracted the  r.  tice  of  a great  lady.  I speak  of 
really  a great  *udy ; not  merely  great  to  him,  but 


married  to  a gentleman  of  your  condition,  Sir  Lei- 
cester.” 

Sir  Leicester  condescendingly  says,  44  Yea,  Mr. 
Tuikinghorn implying  that  then  Bhe  must  have 
appeared  of  very  considerable  moral  dimensiotis 
indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  an  ironmaster. 

“The  lady  was  wealthy  and  beautiful,  and 
had  a liking  for  the  girl,  and  treated  her  with 
great  kindness,  and  kept  her  always  near  her. 
Now  this  lady  preserved  a secret  under  all  her 
greatness,  which  she  had  preserved  for  many 
years.  In  fact,  Bhe  had  in  early  Life  been  en- 
gaged to  marry  a young  rake — he  was  a captain 
in  the  army — nothing  connected  with  whom  came 
to  any  good.  She  never  did  marry  him,  but  she 
gave  birth  to  a child  of  which  he  was  the  father.” 

By  the  light  of  the  fire  he  can  be  seen  looking 
toward  the  moonlight.  By  the  moonlight,  Lady 
Dedlock  can  be  seen  in  profile,  perfectly  still. 

44  The  captain  in  the  army  being  dead,  she  be- 
lieved herself  safe  ; but  a train  of  circumstances 
with  which  I need  not  trouble  you,  led  to  disoov- 
ery.  As  I received  the  story,  they  began  in  an 
imprudenoe  on  her  own  part  one  day,  when  she 
was  taken  by  surprise ; which  shows  how  difficult 
it  is  for  the  firmest  of  us  (she  was  very  firm)  to 
be  always  guarded.  There  was  great  domestic 
trouble  and  amazement,  you  may  suppose;  1 
leave  you  to  imagine,  Sir  Leicester,  the  husband’s 
grief.  But  that  is  not  the  present  point.  When 
Mr.  Rouncewell’s  townsman  heard  of  the  dis- 
closure, he  no  more  allowed  the  girl  to  be  patron- 
ized and  honored,  than  he  would  have  suffered 
her  to  be  trodden  under  foot  before  his  eyes.  Such 
was  his  pride, that  he  indignantly  took  her  away, 
as  if  from  reproach  and  disgrace.  He  had  no 
sense  of  the  honor  done  him  and  his  daughter  by 
the  lady’s  condescension ; not  the  least.  He  re- 
sented the  girl’s  position,  as  if  the  lady  had  been 
the  commonest  of  commoners.  That  is  the  story. 
I hope  Lady  Dedlock  will  excuse  its  painful  na- 
ture.” 

There  are  various  opinions  on  the  meritB,  more 
or  less  conflicting  with  Yolumnia’s.  That  fair 
young  creature  can  not  believe  there  ever  was  any 
such  lady,  and  rejects  the  whole  history  on  the 
threshold.  The  majority  incline  to  the  debili- 
tated cousin’s  sentiment,  which  is  in  few  word*— 
44  no  business — Rouncewell’s  femal  towns-man.” 
Sir  Leicester  generally  refers  back  in  his  mind  to 
Wat  Tyler,  and  arranges  a sequence  of  events  on 
a plan  of  his  own. 

There  is  not  much  conversation  in  all,  for  lats 
hours  have  been  kept  at  Chesney  Wold  sinoe  the 
necessary  expenses  elsewhere  began,  and  this  is 
the  first  night  in  many  on  which  the  family  have 
been  alone.  It  is  past  ten,  when  Sir  Leicester 
begs  Mr.  Tuikinghorn  to  ring  for  candles.  Then 
the  stream  of  moonlight  has  swelled  into  a lake, 
and  then  Lady  Dedlock  for  the  first  time  moves, 
and  rises,  and  comes  forward  to  a table  for  a glass 
of  water.  Winking  cousins,  bat-like  in  the  candle 
glare,  crowd  round  to  give  it ; Yolumnia  (always 
ready  for  something  better  if  procurable)  takes 
another,  a very  imld  sip  ol  which  contents  her; 
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Lady  Dedlock,  graceful,  self-possessed,  looked 
after  by  admiring  eyes,  passes  away  slowly  down 
the  long  perspective  by  the  side  of  that  Nymph, 
not  at  all  improving  her  as  a question  of  contrast. 


CHAPTER  XLI. — Is  Mb.  Tulkinqhorn’i  Rook. 

Mr.  Tot.kinghorn  arrives  in  his  turret-room, 
a little  breathed  by  the  journey  up,  though  leis- 
urely performed.  There  is  an  expression  on  his 
face  as  if  he  had  discharged  his  mind  of  some 
grave  matter,  and  were,  in  his  close  way,  satis- 
fied. To  say  of  a man  so  severely  and  strictly 
self-repressed  that  he  is  triumphant,  would  be  to 
do  him  as  great  an  injustice  as  to  suppose  him 
troubled  with  love  or  sentiment,  or  any  romantic 
weakness.  He  is  sedately  satisfied.  Perhaps 
there  is  a rather  increased  sense  of  power  upon 
him,  as  he  loosely  grasps  one  of  his  veinous  wrists 
with  his  other  hand,  and  holding  it  behind  his 
back  walks  noiselessly  up  and  down. 

There  is  a capacious  writing-table  in  the  room, 
on  which  is  a pretty  large  accumulation  of  papers. 
The  green  lamp  is  lighted,  his  reading  glasses  lie 
upoh  the  desk,  the  easy  chair  is  wheeled  up  to  it, 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  he  had  intended  to 
bestow  an  hour  or  so  upon  these  claims  on  his 
attention  before  going  to  bed.  But  he  happens 
not  to  be  in  a business  mind.  After  a glance  at 
the  documents  awaiting  his  notice— with  his 
head  bent  low  over  the  table,  the  old  man's  sight 
for  print  or  writing  being  defective  at  night— he  I 
opens  the  French  window  and  steps  out  upon  the 
leads.  There  he  again  walks  slowly  up  and 
down,  in  the  same  attitude ; subsiding,  if  a man 
so  cool  may  have  any  need  to  subside,  from  the 
story  he  has  related  down-stairs. 

The  time  was  once,  when  men  as  knowing  as 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn  would  walk  on  turret-tops  in  the 
star-light,  and  look  up  into  the  sky  to  read  their 
fortunes  there.  Hosts  of  stars  are  visible  to-night, 
though  their  brilliancy  is  eclipsed  by  the  splendor 
of  the  moon.  If  he  be  seeking  his  own  star,  as 
he  methodically  turns  and  turns  upon  the  leads, 
it  should  be  but  a pale  one  to  be  so  rustily  repre- 
sented below.  If  he  be  tracing  out  his  destiny, 
that  may  be  written  in  other  characters  nearer  to 
his  hand. 

As  he  paces  the  leads,  with  his  eyes  most  prob- 
ably as  high  above  his  thoughts  as  they  are  high 
above  the  earth,  he  is  suddenly  stopped  in  passing 
the  window  by  two  eyes  that  meet  his  own.  The 
ceiling  of  his  room  is  rather  low ; and  the  upper 
part  of  the  door,  which  is  opposite  the  window,  is 
of  glass.  There  is  an  inner  baize  door  too,  but 
the  night  being  warm  he  did  not  close  it  when  he 
came  up-stairs.  These  eyes  that  meet  his  own, 
are  looking  in  through  the  glass  from  the  corridor 
outside.  He  knows  them  well.  The  blood  has 
not  flushed  into  his  face  so  suddenly  and  redly 
for  many  a long  year,  as  when  he  recognises  Lady 
Dcdlock. 

He  steps  into  the  room,  and  she  comes  in  too, 
closing  both  the  doors  behind  her.  There  is  a 
wild  disturbance— is  it  fear  or  anger? — in  her 


eyes,  in  her  carriage  and  all  else,  she  looks  as 
she  looked  down-stairs  two  hours  ago. 

Is  it  fear,  or  is  it  anger,  now  ? He  can  not  be 
sure.  Both  might  be  as  pale,  both  as  intent. 

44  Lady  Dedlock?” 

She  does  not  speak  at  first,  nor  even  when  she 
has  slowly  dropped  into  the  easy  chair  by  the 
table.  They  look  at  each  other,  like  two  pic- 
tures. 

“ Why  have  you  told  my  story  to  so  many  per- 
sons ?” 

44  Lady  Dedlock,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  in- 
form you  tlftit  I knew  it.” 

44  How  long  have  you  known  it?” 

14 1 have  suspected  it  a long  while — fully  known 
it,  a little  while.” 

44  Months  ?” 

44  Days.” 

He  stands  before  her,  with  one  hand  on  a chair- 
back  and  the  other  in  his  old-fashioned  waistcoat 
and  shirt-frill,  exactly  as  he  has  stood  before  her 
at  any  time  since  her  marriage.  The  samo  formal 
politeness,  the  same  composed  deference  that 
might  as  well  be  defiance ; the  whole  man  the 
same  dark,  cold  object,  at  the  same  distance, 
which  nothing  has  ever  diminished. 

44  Is  thiB  true  concerning  the  poor  girl  ?” 

He  slightly  inclines  and  advances  his  head,  as 
not  quite  understanding  the  question. 

44 You  know  what  you  related.  Is  it  true? 
Do  her  friends  know  my  story  also  ? Is  it  the 
town-talk  yet?  Is  it  chalked  upon  the  walls 
and  cried  in  the  streets  ?” 

So ! Anger,  and  fear,  and  shame.  All  three 
contending.  What  power  this  woman  has,  to 
keep  these  raging  passions  down  ! Mr.  Tulking- 
horn's  thoughts  take  such  form  as  he  looks  at 
her,  with  his  ragged  gray  eyebrows  a hairs’* 
breadth  more  contracted  than  usual,  under  her 
gaze. 

44  No,  Lady.  Dedlock.  That  was  a hypothetical 
case,  arising  out  of  Sir  Leicester’s  unconsciously 
carrying  the  matter  with  so  high  a hand.  But 
it  would  be  a real  case  if  they  knew — what  we 
know.” 

44  Then  they  do  not  know  it  yet  ?” 

44  No.” 

44  Can  I save  the  poor  girl  from  injury  before 
they  know  it?” 

44  Really,  Lady  Dedlock,”  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  re- 
plies, 44 1 can  not  give  a satisfactory  opinion  on 
that  point.” 

And  he  thinks,  with  the  interest  of  attentive 
curiosity,  as  he  watches  the  struggle  in  her  breast, 
44  The  power  and  force  of  this  woman  are  aston- 
ishing 1” 

44  Sir,”  she  says,  for  the  moment  obliged  to  Bet 
her  lips  with  all  the  energy  she  has,  that  she  may 
speak  distinctly,  44 1 will  make  it  plainer.  I do 
not  dispute  your  hypothetical  case.  I anticipated 
it,  and  felt  its  truth  as  strongly  as  you  can  do, 
when  1 saw  Mr.  Rouncewell  here.  I knew  very 
well  that  if  he  could  have  had  the  power  of  seeing 
me  as  I was,  he  would  consider  the  poor  girl 
tarnished  by  having  for  a moment  been,  although 
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most  innocently,  the  subject  of  my  great  and  dis- 
tinguished patronage.  But,  I have  an  interest  in 
her ; or  I should  rather  say — no  longer  belonging 
to  this  place — I had  ; and  if  you  can  find  so  much 
consideration  for  the  woman  under  your  foot  as 
to  remember  that,  Bhe  will  be  very  sensible  of 
your  mercy.” 

Mr.  Tulkinghom,  profoundly  attentive,  throws 
this  off  with  a shrug  of  self-depreciation,  and 
contracts  his  eyebrows  a little  more. 

M You  have  prepared  me  for  my  exposure,  and 
*\  thank  you  for  that  too.  Is  there  any  thing  that 
you  require  of  me  ? Is  there  any  dtaim  that  I 
can  release,  or  any  charge  or  trouble  that  1 can 
spare  my  husband  in  obtaining  his  release,  by 
certifying  to  the  exactness  of  your  discovery  ? I 
will  write  any  thing,  here  and  now,  that  you  will 
dictate.  I am  ready  to  do  it.” 

And  she  would  do  it!  thinks  the  lawyer, 
watchful  of  the  firm  hand  with  which  she  takes 
the  pen! 

44 1 will  not  trouble  you,  Lady  Dedlock.  Pray, 
spare  yourself.” 

44 1 have  long  expected  this,  as  you  know.  I 
neither  wish  to  spare  myself  nor  to  be  spared. 
You  can  do  nothing  worse  to  me  than  you  have 
done.  Do  what  remains,  now.” 

44  Lady  Dedlock,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
I will  take  leave  to  say  a few  words,  when  you 
have  finished.” 

Their  need  for  watching  one  another  should 
be  over  now,  but  they  do  it  all  this  time,  and 
the  stars  watch  them  both  through  the  opened 
window.  Away  in  the  moonlight  lie  the  wood- 
land fields  at  rest,  and  the  wide  house  is  as  quiet 
as  the  narrow  one.  The  narrow  one ! Where 
are  the  digger  and  the  spade,  this  peaceful  night 
destined  to  add  the  last  great  secret  to  the  many 
secrets  of  the  Tulkinghom  existence?  Is  the 
man  bom  yet,  is  the  spade  wrought  yet  ? Curious 
questions  to  consider,  more  curious  perhaps  not 
to  consider,  under  the  watching  stars  upon  a 
summer  night. 

44  Of  repentance  or  remorse,  or  any  feeling  of 
mine,”  Lady  Dedlock  presently  proceeds,  44 1 say 
not  a word.  If  I were  not  dumb,  you  would  be 
deaf.  Let  that  go  by.  It  is  not  for  your  ears.” 

He  makes  a feint  of  offering  a protest,  but  she 
sweeps  it  away  with  her  disdainful  hand. 

44  Of  other  and  very  different  things  I come  to 
speak  to  you.  My  jewels  are  all  in  their  proper 
places  of  keeping.  They  will  be  found  there. 
So,  my  dresses.  So,  all  the  valuables  I have. 
Some  ready  money  I had  with  me,  please  to  say, 
but  no  large  amount.  I did  not  wear  my  own 
dress,  in  order  that  I might  avoid  observation. 
1 went,  to  be  henceforward  lost.  Make  this 
known.  I leave  no  other  charge  with  you.” 

44 Excuse  me,  Lady  Dedlock,”  sayB  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom, quite  unmoved.  44 1 am  npt  sure  that  I 
understand  you.  You  went-*  ?” 

44  To  be  lost  to  *11  here.  I leave  Cheaney 
Wold  to-night.  I go  this  hour.” 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  shakes  his  head.  She  rises ; 
but  he,  without  removing  hand  from  chair-back 


or  from  old-fashioned  waistcoat  and  shirt-frill, 
shakes  his  head. 

44  What  ? Not  go  as  I have  said  ?” 

44  No,  Lady  Dedlock,”  he  very  calmly  replies. 

44  Do  you  know  the  relief  that  my  disappearance 
will  be  ? Have  you  forgotten  the  stain  and  blot 
upon  this  place,  and  where  it  is,  and  who  it  ia  Y” 

44  No,  Lady  Dedlock,  not  by  any  means.” 

Without  deigning  to  rejoin,  she  moves  to  the 
inner  door  and  has  it  in  her  hand,  when  he  s&ya 
to  her,  without  himself  stirring  hand  or  foot,  or 
raising  his  voice : 

44  Lady  Dedlock,  have  the  goodness  to  stop 
and  hear  me,  or  before  you  reach  the  staircase  I 
shall  ring  the  alarm  bell  and  rouse  the  house. 
And  then  I must  speak  out,  before  every  guest 
and  servant,  every  man  and  woman,  in  it.” 

He  has  conquered  her.  She  falters,  trembles, 
and  puts  her  hand  confusedly  to  her  head.  Slight 
tokens  these  in  any  one  else ; but  when  so  prac- 
ticed an  eye  as  Mr.  Tulkinghora’s  sees  indecision 
for  a moment  in  such  a subject,  he  thoroughly 
knows  its  value. 

He  promptly  Bays  again,  44  Have  the  goodness 
to  hear  me,  Lady  Dedlock,”  and  motions  to  the 
chair  from  which  she  has  risen.  She  hesitates, 
but  he  motions  again,  and  she  sits  down. 

44  The  relations  between  us  are  of  an  unfortu- 
nate description,  Lady  Dedlock;  but,  as  they 
are  not  of  my  making,  I will  not  apologize  fair 
them.  The  position  1 hold  in  reference  to  Sir 
Leicester  is  so  well  known  to  you,  that  I can 
hardly  imagine  but  that  I must  long  have  ap- 
peared in  your  eyes  the  natural  person  to  make 
this  discovery.” 

44  Sir,”  she  returns,  without  looking  up  from 
the  ground,  on  which  her  eyes  are  now  fixed. 

44 1 had  better  have  gone.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  not  to  have  detained  me.  I have  no 
more  to  say.” 

44  Excuse  me,  Lady  Dedlock,  if  I add  a little 
more  to  hear.” 

44 1 wish  to  hear  it  at  the  window,  then.  1 
can’t  breathe  where  I am.” 

His  jealous  glance  as  she  walks  that  way, 
betrays  an  instant’s  misgiving  that  she  may 
have  it  in  her  thoughts  to  leap  over,  and  dashing 
against  ledge  and  cornice,  strike  her  life  out  upon 
the  terrace  below.  But,  a moment’s  observation 
of  her  figure  as  she  stands  in  the  window  without 
any  support,  looking  out  at  the  Btars — not  up— 
gloomily  out  at  those  stars  which  are  low  in  the 
heavens — reassures  him.  By  facing  round  aa 
she  has  moved,  he  stands  a little  behind  her. 

44  Lady  Dedlock,  I have  not  yet  been  able  to 
come  to  a decision  satisfactory  to  myself,  on  the 
course  before  me.  I am  not  clear  what  to  do,  or 
how  to  act  next.  I must  request  you,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  keep  your  secret  as  you  have  kept 
it  so  long,  and  not  to  wonder  that  I keep  it  too.” 

He  pauses,  but  she  makes  no  reply. 

44  Pardon  me,  Lady  Dedlock.  This  is  an  im- 
portant subject.  You  are  honoring  me  with  youi 
attention  ?” 

44 1 am.” 
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“ Thank  you.  I might  have  known  it,  from 
what  I hare  seen  of  your  strength  of  character. 
I ought  not  to  have  asked  the  question,  but  I 
have  the  habit  of  making  sure  of  my  ground, 
step  by  step,  as  I go  on.  The  sole  consideration 
in  this  unhappy  case  is  Sir  Leicester.” 

“Then  why,”  she  asks  in  a low  voice,  and 
without  removing  her  gloomy  look  from  those 
distant  stars,  “do  you  detain  me  in  his  house?” 

“ Because  he  is  the  consideration.  Lady  Ded- 
lock,  I have  no  occasion  to  tell  you  that  Sir 
Leicester  is  a very  proud  man ; that  his  reliance 
upon  you  is  implicit;  that  the  fall  of  that  moon 
out  of  the  sky,  would  not  amaze  him  more  than 
your  fall  from  your  high  position  as  his  wife.” 

She  breathes  quickly  and  heavily,  but  she 
stands  as  unflinchingly  as  ever  he  has  seen  her 
in  the  midst  of  her  grandest  company. 

“ I declare  to  you,  Lady  Dedlock,  that  with 
any  thing  short  of  this  case  that  I have,  I would 
as  soon  have  hoped  to  root  up,  by  means  of  my 
own  strength  and  my  own  hands,  the  oldest  tree 
on  this  estate,  as  to  shake  your  hold  upon  Sir 
Leicester,  and  Sir  Leicester’s  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  you.  And  even  now,  with  this  case,  I 
hesitate.  Not  that  he  could  donbt  (that,  even 
with  him,  is  impossible),  but  that  nothing  can 
prepare  him  for  the  blow.” 

“ Not  my  flight  ?”  the  returned.  “ Think  of 
it  again.” 

“ Your  flight,  Lady  Dedlock,  would  spread  the 
whole  truth,  and  a hundred  times  the  whole 
truth,  far  and  wide.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
save  the  family  credit  for  a day.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.” 

There  is  a quiet  decision  in  his  reply,  which 
admits  of  no  remonstrance. 

“ When  I speak  of  Sir  Leicester  being  the  sole 
consideration,  he  and  the  family  credit  are  one. 
Sir  Leicester  and  the  baronetcy,  Sir  Leicester  and 
Chesney  Wold,  Sir  Leicester  and  his  ancestors, 
and  his  patrimony Mr.  Tuikinghom  very  dry 
here ; “ are,  I need  not  say  to  you,  Lady  Ded- 
lock, inseparable.” 

“ Go  on  !” 

“Therefore,”  says  Mr.  Tuikinghom,  pursuing 
his  case  in  his  jog-trot  style,  “ I have  much  to 
consider.  This  is  to  be  hushed  up,  if  it  can  be. 
How  can  it  be,  if  Sir  Leicester  is  driven  out  of 
his  wits,  or  laid  upon  a death  bed  ? If  I inflict- 
ed this  shock  upon  him  to-morrow  morning,  how 
could  the  immediate  change  in  him  be  account- 
ed for  ? What  could  have  caused  it  ? What 
eould  have  divided  you?  Lady  Dedlock,  the 
wall-chalking  and  the  street-crying  would  come 
on  directly;  and  you  are  to  remember  that  it 
would  not  affect  you  merely  (whom  I can  not  at 
all  consider  in  this  business),  but  your  husband, 
Lady  Dedlock,  your  husband.” 

He  gets  plainer  as  he  gets  on,  but  not  an  atom 
more  emphatic  or  animated. 

“ There  is  another  point  of  view,”  he  contin- 
ues, “ in  which  the  case  presents  itself.  Sir  Lei- 
cester is  devoted  to  you  almost  to  infatuation. 
He  might  not  be  able  to  overcome  that  infatua- 
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tion,  even  knowing  what  we  know.  I am  put- 
ting an  extreme  case,  but  it  might  bo  so.  If  so, 
it  were  better  that  he  knew  nothing.  Better  for 
common  sense,  better  for  him,  better  for  mb.  I 
must  tako  all  this  into  account,  and  it  combines 
to  render  a decision  very  difficult.” 

She  stands  looking  out  at  the  same  stars,  with- 
out a word.  They  are  beginning  to  pale,  and  she 
looks  as  if  their  coldness  froze  her. 

“ My  experience  teaches  me,”  says  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghorn,  who  has  by  this  time  got  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  is  going  on  in  his  business  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  like  a machine.  “My 
experience  teaches  me,  Lady  Dedlock,  that  most 
of  the  people  I know  would  do  far  better  to  leave 
marriage  alone.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  three- 
fourths  of  their  troubles.  So  I thought  when  Sir 
Leicester  married,  and  so  I always  have  thought 
since.  No  more  about  that.  I must  now  be 
guided  by  circumstances.  In  the  mean  while  I 
must  beg  you  to  keep  your  own  counsel,  and  I 
will  keep  mine.” 

“ I am  to  drag  my  present  life  on,  holding  its 
pains  at  your  pleasure,  day  by  day?”  she  asks, 
still  looking  at  the  distant  sky. 

“ Yes,  1 am  afraid  so,  Lady  Dedlock.” 

“ It  is  necessary,  you  think,  that  I should  be 
so  tied  to  the  stake?” 

“ I am  sure  that  what  I reoommend  is  neces- 
sary.” 

“ I am  to  remain  upon  this  gaudy  platform, 
on  which  my  miserable  deception  has  been  no 
long  acted,  and  it  is  to  fall  beneath  me  when 
you  give  the  signal  ?”  she  says,  slowly. 

“Not  without  notice,  Lady  Dedlock.  I shall 
take  no  step  without  forewarning  you.” 

She  asks  all  her  questions  as  if  she  were  re- 
peating them  from  memory,  or  calling  them  over 
in  her  sleep. 

“ We  are  to  meet  as  usual  ?” 

“ Precisely  as  usual,  if  you  please.” 

“ And  I am  to  hide  my  guilt,  as  I have  done 
so  many  years  ?” 

“ As  yon  have  done  so  many  years.  I should 
not  have  made  that  reference  myself  Lady  Ded- 
lock, but  I may  now  remind  you  that  your  secret 
can  be  no  heavier  to  you  than  it  was,  and  is  no 
worse  and  no  better  than  it  was.  I know  it  cer- 
tainly, but  I believe  we  have  never  wholly  trust- 
ed each  other.” 

She  stands  absorbed  in  the  same  frozen  way 
for  some  little  time,  before  asking : 

“ Is  there  any  thing  more  to  be  said  to-night?” 

“Why,”  Mr. Tuikinghom  returns,  methodical- 
ly, as  he  softly  mbs  his  hands,  “ I should  like  to 
be  assured  of  your  acquiescence  in  my  arrange- 
ments, Lady  Dedlock.” 

“ You  may  be  assured  of  it.” 

“ Good.  And  1 would  wish,  in  conclusion,  to 
remind  you,  as  a business  precaution,  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  in  any  com- 
munication with  Sir  Leicester,  that  throughout 
our  interview  I have  expressly  stated  my  sole 
consideration  to  be  Sir  Leicester’s  feelings  and 
honor,  and  the  family  reputation.  I should  have 
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been  happy  to  have  made  Lady  Dedlock  a prom- 
inent consideration,  too,  if  the  case  had  admitted 
of  it;  but  unfortunately  it  does  not.” 

“I  can  attest  your  fidelity,  sir.” 

Both  before  and  after  saying  it,  she  remains 
absorbed  ; but  at  length  moves,  and  turns,  un- 
shaken in  her  natural  and  acquired  presence,  to- 
ward the  door.  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  opens  both  the 
doors  exactly  as  he  would  have  done  yesterday,  or 
as  he  would  have  done  ten  years  ago,  and  makes 
his  old-fashioned  bow  as  she  passes  out.  It  is 
not  an  ordinary  look  that  he  receives  from  the 
handsome  face  as  it  goes  into  the  darkness,  and 
it  is  not  an  ordinary  movement,  though  a very 
Blight  one,  that  acknowledges  his  courtesy.  But, 
as  he  reflects  when  he  is  left  alone,  the  woman 
haa  been  putting  no  common  constraint  upon 
herself. 

He  would  know  it  all  the  better,  if  he  saw 
the  woman  pacing  her  own  rooms,  with  her  hair 
wildly  thrown  from  her  flung  back  face,  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her  head,  her  figure  twisted  as  if 
by  pain.  He  would  think  so  all  the  more,  if  he 
saw  the  woman  thus  hurrying  up  and  down  for 
hours,  without  fatigue,  without  intermission, 
followed  by  the  faithful  Btep  upon  the  Ghost’s 
Walk.  But  he  shuts  out  the  now  chilled  air, 
draws  the  window-curtain,  goes  to  bed,  and  falls 
asleep.  And  truly  when  the  stars  go  out  and 
the  wan  day  peeps  into  the  turret-chamber,  find- 
ing him  at  his  oldest,  he  looks  as  if  the  digger 
and  the  spade  were  both  commissioned,  and 
would  soon  be  digging. 

The  same  wan  day  peeps  in  at  Sir  Leicester 
pardoning  the  repentant  country  in  a majestic- 
ally condescending  dream;  and  at  the  cousins 
entering  on  various  public  employments,  princi- 
pally receipt  of  Balary ; and  at  the  chaste  Volum- 
nia,  bestowing  a dower  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
upon  a hideous  old  General,  with  a mouth  of 
false  teeth  like  a piano-forte  too  full  of  keys,  long 
the  admiration  of  Bath  and  the  terror  of  every 
other  community.  Also  into  rooms  high  in  the 
roof,  and  into  offices  in  court-yards  and  over  sta- 
bles, where  humbler  ambition  dreams  of  bliss  in 
keeper’s  lodges,  and  in  holy  matrimony  with  Will 
or  Sally.  Up  comes  the  bright  sun,  drawing 
every  thing  up  with  it — the  Wills  and  Sallys, 
the  latent  vapor  in  the  earth,  the  drooping  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  birds  and  beasts  and  creeping 
things,  the  gardeners  to  sweep  the  dewy  turf  and 
unfold  emerald  velvet  where  the  roller  passes,  the 
smoke  of  the  great  kitchen  fire  wreathing  itself 
straight  and  high  into  the  lightsome  air.  Lastly, 
up  comes  the  flag  over  Mr.  Tulkinghorn’s  uncon- 
scious head,  cheerfully  proclaiming  that  Sir  Lei- 
cester and  Lady  Dedlock  are  in  their  happy 
home,  and  that  there  is  hospitality  at  the  place 
in  Lincolnshire. 


CHAPTER  XLIl. — lit  Mb.  Tul  kino  horn’s  Cham  sirs. 

From  the  verdant  undulations  and  the  spread- 
ing oaks  of  the  Dedlock  property,  Mr.  Tulking- 
horn transforms  himself  to  the  stale  heat  and  dust 
of  London.  His  manner  of  coming  and  going  be- 


[ tween  the  two  places,  is  one  of  his  impenetrabil- 
ities. He  walks  into  Chesney  Wold  as  if  it  were 
next  door  to  his  chambers,  and  returns  to  his 
chambers  as  if  he  had  never  been  out  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  He  neither  changes  his  dress 
before  the  journey,  nor  talks  of  it  afterward.  He 
melted  out  of  his  turret-room  this  morning,  just 
as  now,  in  the  late  twilight,  he  melts  into  his  own 
square. 

Like  a dingy  London  bird  among  the  birds  at 
roost  in  these  pleasant  fields,  where  the  sheep  are 
all  made  into  parchment,  the  goats  into  wigs,  and 
the  pasture  into  chaff",  the  Lawyer,  smoke-dried 
and  faded,  dwelling  among  mankind  but  not  con- 
sorting with  them,  aged  without  experience  of 
genial  youth,  and  so  long  used  to  make  his 
cramped  nest  in  holes  and  comers  of  human 
nature  that  he  has  forgotten  its  broader  and  bet- 
ter range,  comes  sauntering  home.  In  the  oven 
made  by  the  hot  pavements  and  hot  buildings,  he 
has  baked  himself  dryer  than  usual ; and  he  has, 
in  his  thirsty  mind,  his  mellowed  Port  wine  half 
a century  old. 

The  lamp-lighter  is  skipping  up  and  down  his 
ladder  on  Mr.  Tulkinghorn’s  side  of  the  Fields, 
when  that  high-priest  of  noble  mysteries  arrives 
at  his  own  dull  court-yard.  He  ascends  the  door- 
steps and  is  gliding  into  the  dusky  hall,  when  he 
encounters  on  the  top  step,  a bowing  and  propi- 
tiatory little  man. 

“ Is  that  Snagsby  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir.  I hope  you  are  well,  sir.  I was 
just  giving  you  up,  sir,  and  going  home.” 

“ Ay  ? What  is  it  ? What  do  you  want  with 
me?” 

u Well,  8ir,”  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  holding  his  hat 
at  the  side  of  his  head,  in  his  deference  toward  his 
best  customer.  “ I was  wishful  to  say  a word  to 
you,  sir.” 

“ Can  you  say  it  here?” 

“Perfectly,  sir.” 

“Say  it  then.”  The  lawyer  turns,  leans  his 
arms  on  the  iron  railing  at  the  top  of  the  steps, 
and  looks  at  the  lamplighter  lighting  the  court- 
yard. 

“It  is  relating,”  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  in  a mys- 
terious low  voice : “ it  is  relating — not  to  put  too 
fine  a point  upon  it — to  the  foreigner,  sir.” 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  eyes  him  with  some  surprise. 
“What  foreigner?” 

“The  foreign  female,  sir.  French,  if  I don’t 
mistake.  I am  not  acquainted  with  that  lan- 
guage myself,  but  I should  judge  from  her  man- 
ners and  appearance  that  she  was  French  : any- 
ways, certainly  foreign.  Her  that  was  up-stairs, 
sir,  when  Mr.  Bucket  and  me  had  the  honor  of 
waiting  upon  you  with  the  sweeping-boy  that 
night” 

“Oh!  yes,  yes.  Mademoiselle  Hortense.” 

“ Indeed,  sir  ?!  ’ Mr.  Snagsby  coughs  his  cough 
of  submission  behind  his  hat.  “ I am  not  ac- 
quainted myself  with  the  names  of  foreigners  in 
general,  but  1 have  no  doubt  it  would  be  that” 
Mr.  Snagsby  appears  to  have  set  out  in  this  re- 
ply with  some  desperate  design  of  repeating  the 
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name;  but  on  reflection  coughs  again  to  excuse 
himself. 

“ And  what  can  you  have  to  say,  Snagsby,” 
demands  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  “ about  her  ?” 

“Well,  sir,”  returns  the  stationer,  shading  his 
communication  with  his  hat,  “ it  falls  a little 
hard  upon  me.  My  domestic  happiness  is  very 
great — at  least,  it's  as  great  as  can  be  expected, 
I'm  sure — but  my  little  woman  is  rather  given  to 
jealousy.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a point  upon  it, 
she  is  very  much  given  to  jealousy.  And  you  see, 
a foreign  female  of  that  genteel  appearance  com- 
ing into  the  shop,  and  hovering — I should  be  the 
last  to  make  use  of  a strong  expression,  if  I could 
avoid  it,  but  hovering,  sir — in  the  court— you 
know  it  is — now  an’t  it  ? I only  put  it  to  your- 
selfi  sir.” 

Mr.  Snagsby  having  said  this  in  a very  plaint- 
ive manner,  throws  in  a cough  of  general  appli- 
cation to  All  up  all  the  blanks. 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean?”  asks  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghorn. 

“ Just  so,  sir,”  returns  Mr.  Snagsby ; “ I was 
sure  you  would  feel  it  yourself  and  would  excuse 
the  reasonableness  of  my  feelings  when  coupled 
with  the  known  excitableness  of  my  little  wo- 
man. You  see,  the  foreign  female — which  you 
mentioned  her  name  just  now,  with  quite  a 
native  sound,  I am  sure — caught  up  the  word 
Snagsby  that  night,  being  uncommon  quick,  and 
made  inquiry,  and  got  the  direction  and  come  at 
dinner-time.  Now,  Guster,  our  young  woman, 
is  timid  and  has  fits,  and  she,  taking  fright  at 
the  foreigner’s  looks — which  are  fierce— and  at  a 
grinding  manner  that  she  has  of  speaking — which 
is  calculated  to  alarm  a weak  mind — gave  way  to 
it,  instead  of  bearing  up  against  it,  and  tumbled 
down  the  kitchen-stairs  out  of  one  into  another, 
such  fits  as  I do  sometimes  think  are  never  gone 
into,  or  come  out  of,  in  any  house  but  ours.  Con- 
sequently there  was,  by  good  fortune,  ample  oc- 
cupation for  my  little  woman,  and  only  me  to  an- 
swer the  shop.  When  she  did  say  that  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom,  being  always  denied  to  her  by  his  Em- 
ployer (which  I hod  no  doubts  at  the  time  was  a 
foreign  mode  of  viewing  a clerk),  she  would  do 
herself  the  pleasure  of  continually  calling  at  my 
place  until  Bhe  was  let  in  here.  Since  then  she 
has  been,  as  I began  by  saying,  hovering — hov- 
ering, sir,”  Mr.  Snagsby  repeats  the  word  with 
pathetic  emphasis,  “in  the  court.  The  effects 
of  which  movement  it  is  impossible  to  calculate. 
I shouldn’t  wonder  if  it  might  have  already  given 
rise  to  the  painfulest  mistakes  even  in  the  neigh- 
bors’ minds,  not  mentioning  (if  such  a thing  was 
possible)  my  little  woman.  Whereas,  Goodness 
knows,”  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  shaking  his  head,  “ 1 
never  had  an  idea  of  a foreign  female,  except  as 
being  formerly  connected  with  a bunch  of  brooms 
and  a baby,  or,  at  the  present  time,  with  a tam- 
bourine and  ear-rings.  I never  had,  1 do  assure 
you,  sir  J” 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  has  listened  gravely  to  this 
complaint,  and  inquires,  when  the  stationer  has 
finished,  “ And  that’s  all,  is  it,  Snagsby  ?” 


“Why,  yes,  sir,”  that’s  all,”  says  Mr.  Snags- 
by, ending  with  a cough  that  plainly  adds,  “and 
it’s  enough,  too— for  me.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  Mademoiselle  Hortense 
may  want  or  mean,  unless  she  is  mad,”  says  the 
lawyer. 

“Even  if  she  was,  you  know,  Bir,”  Mr.  Snags- 
by pleads,  “ it  wouldn’t  be  a consolation  to  have 
some  weapon  or  another  in  the  form  of  a foreign 
dagger,  planted  in  the  family  ” 

“ No,”  says  the  other.  “ Well,  well ! This 
shall  be  stopped.  I am  sorry  you  have  been 
inconvenienced.  If  she  comes  again  send  her 
here.” 

Mr.  Snagsby,  with  much  bowing  and  short 
apologetic  coughing,  takes  his  leave,  lightened 
in  heart.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  goes  up-stairs,  say- 
ing to  himself,  “ These  women  were  created  to 
give  trouble,  the  whole  earth  over.  The  mistress 
not  being  enough  to  deal  with,  here’s  the  maid 
now ! But  I will  be  short  with  tku  jade  at 
least!” 

So  saying,  he  unlocks  his  door,  gropes  his  way 
into  his  murky  rooms,  lights  his  candles,  and 
looks  about  him.  It  is  too  dark  to  see  much  of 
allegory  over-head  there j but  that  importunate 
Roman  who  is  forever  toppling  out  of  the  clouds 
and  pointing,  is  at  his  old  work  petty  distinctly. 
Not  honoring  him  with  much  attention,  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom takes  a small  key  from  his  pocket,  un- 
locks a drawer  in  which  there  is  another  key, 
which  unlocks  a chest  in  which  there  is  another, 
and  so  comes  to  the  cellar-key,  with  which  he 
prepares  to  descend  to  the  regions  of  old  wine. 
He  is  going  toward  the  door  with  a candle  in 
his  hand,  when  a knock  comes. 

“ Who’s  this  ? Ay,  ay,  Mistress,  it’s  you,  is 
it?  You  appear  at  a good  time.  I have  just 
been  hearing  of  you.  Now ! What  do  you  want?” 

He  stands  the  candle  on  the  chimney-piece  in 
the  clerks’  hall,  and  tap  his  dry  cheek  with  the 
key,  as  he  addresses  these  words  of  welcome  to 
Mademoiselle  Hortense.  That  feline  prson&ge, 
with  her  lip  tightly  shut,  and  her  eyes  looking 
out  at  him  sideways,  softly  closes  the  door  before 
replying. 

“ I have  had  great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  you, 
sir.” 

“ Have  you?” 

“I  have  been  here  very  often,  sir.  It  has  al- 
ways been  said  to  me,  he  is  not  at  home,  he  is 
engage,  he  is  this  and  that,  he  is  not  for  you.” 

“Quite  right,  and  quite  true.” 

“Not  true.  Lies!” 

At  times,  there  is  a suddenness  in  the  manner 
of  Mademoiselle  Hortense  so  like  a bodily  spring 
upon  the  subject  of  it,  that  such  subject  involun- 
tarily starts  And  falls  back.  It.  is  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom’s  case  at  present,  though  Mademoiselle  Hor- 
tense, with  her  eyes  almost  shut  up  (but  still 
looking  out  sideways),  is  only  smiling  contempt- 
uously, and  shaking  her  head. 

“Now,  Mistress,”  says  the  lawyer,  tapping 
the  key  hastily  upon  the  chimney-piece.  “ If 
you  have  any  thing  to  say,  say  it,  say  it.'' 
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“ Sir,  you  have  not  use  me  well.  You  have 
been  mean  and  shabby.’ ’ 

“ Mean  and  shabby,  eh  ?”  returns  the  lawyer, 
rubbing  his  nose  with  the  key. 

“ Yes.  What  is  it  that  I tell  you  ? You  know 
you  have.  You  have  attrapped  me— catched  me 
— to  give  you  information;  you  have  asked  me 
to  show  you  the  dress  of  mine  my  Lady  must 
have  wore  that  night,  you  have  prayed  me  to 
come  in  it  here  to  meet  that  boy — Say ! Is  it 
not?”  Mademoiselle  Hortense  makes  another 
spring. 

“You  are  a vixen,  a vixen !”  Mr.  Tulkinghorn 
seems  to  meditate,  as  he  looks  distrustfully  at  her ; 
then  he  replies,  “ Well,  wench,  well.  I paid  you.” 

“You  paid  me  l”  she  repeats,  with  fierce  dis- 
dain. “ Two  sovereign  I I have  not  change 
them,  I ref-use  them,  I des-pise  them,  I throw 
them  from  me  I”  Which  she  literally  does,  tak- 
ing them  out  of  her  bosom  as  she  speaks,  and 
flinging  them  with  such  violence  on  the  floor, 
that  they  jerk  up  again  into  the  light  before  they 
roll  away  into  corners,  and  slowly  settle  down 
there  after  spinning  vehemently. 

“Now!”  says  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  darken- 
ing her  large  eyes  again.  “You  have  paid  me? 
Eh,  my  God,  0 yes !” 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  rubs  his  head  with  the  key, 
while  she  entertains  herself  with  a sarcastic 
laugh. 

“ You  must  be  rich,  my  fair  friend,”  he  com- 
posedly observes,  “ to  throw  money  about  in  that 
way  1” 

“ I am  rich,”  she  returns,  “ I am  very  rich  in 
hate.  1 hate  my  lady,  of  all  my  heart.  You  know 
that.” 

“ Know  it  ? How  should  I know  it?” 

“ Because  you  have  known  it  perfectly,  before 
you  prayed  me  to  give  you  that  information. 
Because  you  have  known  perfectly  that  I was 
en-r-r-r-raged  !”  It  appears  impossible  for  Ma- 
demoiselle to  roll  the  letter  r sufficiently  in  this 
word,  notwithstanding  that  she  assists  her  ener- 
getic delivery,  by  clenching  both  her  hands,  and 
setting  all  her  teeth. 

“ Oh ! I knew  that,  did  I ?”  says  Mr.  Tulking- 
horn, examining  the  wards  of  the  key. 

“Yes,  without  doubt.  I am  not  blind.  You 
have  made  sure  of  me  because  you  knew  that. 
You  had  reason ! I det-est  her.”  Mademoiselle 
Hortense  folds  her  arms,  and  throws  this  last 
remark  at  him  over  one  of  her  shoulders. 

“Having  said  this,  have  you  nothing  else  to 
say,  Mademoiselle?” 

“ I am  not  yet  placed.  Place  me  well.  Find 
mo  a good  condition ! If  you  can  not,  or  do  not 
choose  to  do  that,  employ  me  to  pursue  her,  to 
chase  her,  to  disgrace  and  to  dishonor  her.  I 
will  help  you  well,  and  with  a good  will.  It  is 
what  you  do.  Do  I not  know  that  ?” 

“ You  appear  to  know  a good  deal,”  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom  retorts. 

“ Do  I not  ? Is  It  that  I am  so  weak  as  to 
believe,  like  a child,  that  I oome  here  in  that 
dress  to  rec-eive  that  boy,  only  to  decide  a little 


bet,  a wager? — Eh,  my  God,  0 yea!”  In  this 
reply,  down  to  the  word  “wager”  inclusive,  Ma- 
demoiselle has  been  ironically  polite  and  tender ; 
then,  has  suddenly  dashed  into  the  bitterest  and 
most  defiant  scorn,  with  her  black  eyes  in  one 
and  the  same  moment  very  nearly  shut,  and 
staringly  wide  open. 

“Now,  let  us  see,”  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn, 
tapping  his  chin  with  the  key,  and  looking  im- 
perturbably at  her,  “ how  this  matter  stands.” 

“Ah!  Let  us  see,”  Mademoiselle  assents, 
with  many  angry  and  tight  nods  of  her  head. 

“.You  come  here  to  make  a remarkably  modest 
demand,  which  you  have  just  stated,  and  it  not 
being  conceded,  you  will  come  again.” 

“And  again,”  says  Mademoiselle,  with  more 
tight  and  angry  nods.  “And  yet  again.  And 
yet  again.  And  many  times  again.  In  effect, 
for  ever!” 

“ And  not  only  here,  but  you  will  go  to  Mr. 
Snagsby’s  too,  perhaps?  That  visit  not  succeed- 
ing either,  you  will  go  again  perhaps?” 

“And  again,”  repeats  Mademoiselle,  catalep- 
tic with  determination.  “And  yet  again.  And  yet 
again.  And  many  times  again.  In  effect,  forever.” 

“Very  well.  Now,  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  let 
me  recommend  you  to  take  the  candle  and  pickup 
that  money  of  yours.  I think  you  will  find  it 
behind  the  clerk’s  partition  in  the  comer  yonder.” 

She  merely  throws  a laugh  over  her  shoulder, 
and  stands  her  ground  with  folded  arms. 

“You  will  not,  eh?” 

“No,  I will  not!” 

“ So  much  the  poorer  you ; so  much  the  richer 
I!  Look  Mistress,  this  is  the  key  of  ray  wine 
cellar.  It  is  a large  key,  but  the  keys  of  prisons 
are  larger.  In  this  city,  there  are  houses  of  cor- 
rection (where  the  treadmills  are,  for  women) 
the  gates  of  which  are  very  Btrong  and  heavy, 
and  no  doubt  the  keys  too.  1 am  afraid  a lady 
of  your  spirit  and  activity  would  find  it  an  incon- 
venience to  have  one  of  those  keys  turned  upon 
her  for  any  length  of  time.  What  do  you  think?” 

“1  think,”  Mademoiselle  replies,  without  any 
action,  and  in  a clear  obliging  voice,  “ that  you 
are  a miserable  wretch.” 

“ Probably,”  returns  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  quietly 
blowing  his  nose.  “ But  I don’t  ask  what  you 
think  of  myself;  I ask  what  you  think  of  the 
prison.” 

“ Nothing.  What  does  it  matter  to  me?” 

“ Why  it  matters  this  much,  Mistress,”  says 
the  lawyer,  deliberately  putting  away  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  adjusting  his  frill,  “ the  law  is  so 
despotic  here,  that  it  interferes  to  prevent  any 
of  our  good  English  citizens  from  being  troubled, 
even  by  a lady’s  visits,  against  his  desire.  And, 
on  his  complaining  that  he  is  so  troubled,  it 
takes  hold  of  the  troublesome  lady,  and  shuts  her 
up  in  prison  under  hard  discipline.  Turns  the 
key  upon  her,  Mistress.”  Illustrating  with  the 
cellar  key. 

“ Truly  ?”  returns  Mademoiselle,  in  the  same 
pleasant  voice.  “ That  is  droll ! But — my  faith! 
— still  what  does  it  matter  to  me?” 
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44  My  fair  friend.’’  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom, 
*c  make  another  visit  here,  or  at  Mr.  Snagsby’s, 
and  you  shall  learn.” 

“ In  that  case  you  will  send  Me  to  the  prison 
perhaps ?” 

44  Perhaps.” 

It  would  be  contradictory  for  one  in  Mademoi- 
selle’s state  of  agreeable  jocularity  to  foam  at  the 
mouth,  otherwise  a tigerish  expansion  thereabouts 
might  look  as  if  a very  little  more  would  make 
her  do  it. 

44In  a word,  Mistress,”  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom, 
44 1 am  sorry  to  be  uhpolite,  but  if  you  ever  pre- 
sent yourself  uninvited  here or  there-  — 

again,  I will  give  you  over  to  the  police.  Their 
gallantry  is  great,  but  they  carry  troublesome 
people  through  the  streets  in  an  ignominious 
manner:  strapped  down  on  a board,  my  good 
wench.” 

“I  will  prove  you,”  whispers  Mademoiselle, 
stretching  out  her  hand,  44 1 will  tr/" if  you  dare 
to  do  it!” 

“And  if,”  pursues  the  lawyer,  without  minding 
her,  “ I place  you  in  that  good  condition  of  being 
locked  up  in  jail,  it  will  be  Borne  time  before  you 
find  yourself  at  liberty  again.” 

“ 1 will  prove  you,”  repeats  Mademoiselle  in 
her  former  whisper. 

4 4 And  now,”  proceeds  the  lawyer,  still  without 
minding  her,  “ you  had  better  go.  Think  twice, 
before  you  come  here  again.” 

“Think  you,”  she  answers,  “twice  two  hun- 
dred times!” 

44  You  were  dismissed  by  your  lady,  you  know,” 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  observes,  following  her  out  upon 
the  staircase,  “ as  the  most  implacable  and  un- 
manageable of  women.  Now  turn  over  a new 
leaf^  and  take  warning  by  what  I say  to  you. 
For  what  I say,  I mean;  and  what  I threaten, 
I will  do,  Mistress.” 

She  goes  down  without  answering  or  looking 
behind  her.  When  she  is  gone,  he  goes  down 
too ; and  returning  with  his  cobweb-covered 
bottle,  devotes  himself  to  a leisurely  enjoyment 
of  its  contents : now  and  then,  as  he  throws  his 
head  back  in  his  chair,  catching  sight  of  the  per- 
tinacious Roman  pointing  from  the  ceiling. 

THE  YOUNG  CHEMIST;  OR,  NEVER 
DESPAIR.  1: 

u TXTHAT  a terrible  incident!”  said  I,  laying 

' » down  a letter  just  received  from  the  north. 

44  What  is  it!”  asked  my  aunt  Eleanor,  with- 
out raising  her  eyes  from  the  newspaper  she 
was  reading. 

“ Do  you  remember  a Mr.  Logan  whom  we 
met  last  year  in  Scotland  ?” 

4*  Oh  yes ; — a tall,  handsome  man,  with  a very 
fine  expression  of  face.  I remember  him  well.” 

“And  I think,  aunt,  you  will  be  as  much 
shocked  and  surprised  at  what  has  occurred  as 
I am.  You  know  that  Mr.  Logan  was  one  of 
the  managers  of  a bank.  It  appears  that  he  has 
of  late  been  speculating  in  railroad  shares,  and 
that  to  meet  the  calls  made  upon  him  be  appro- 


priated money  not  his  own,  hoping  to  repay  k 
before  any  discovery  could  be  made.  However, 
it  was  found  that  there  must  be  a mistake  some- 
where— that  there  was  some  error — and  this  was 
easily  traced  to  Mr.  Logan.  I believe  at  the 
time  there  was  no  blame  or  even  suspicion  at- 
tached to  him,  but  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
send  a clerk  with  him  to  his  own  house,  where, 
he  said,  he  could  produce  documents  which  would 
clear  up  the  whole  affair.  He  left  the  bank  with 
this  man,  and  they  proceeded  together  through 
the  town  and  toward  his  house,  which  is  about 
two  miles  beyond  the  bridge.  I dare  say  you 
remember  that  bridge,  built  so  high  up  because 
of  the  swollen  stream  that  rushes  through  it  in 
the  spring ; and  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river,  which 
may  be  seen  quite  clearly  at  low  water.  Well, 
they  reached  the  bridge,  and  as  they  were  pass- 
ing over  it  Mr.  Logan  said,  4 This  is  rather  a 
high  parapet,  is  it  not?  and  yet  I should  not 
wonder  that  with  one  leg  on  this  side  I could 
rest  my  other  foot  on  the  outer  ledge  of  it.* 

44  4 1 should  not  wonder,  sir,*  answered  the 
clerk ; ‘you  are  so  very  tall.” 

“ 4 1 will  try,*  said  he ; and  in  an  instant  his 
foot  rested  on  the  outer  ledge.  Just  one  spring, 
scarcely  time  for  the  man  to  start  forward,  and . 
there  was  a splash  in  the  water  below,  and  the 
body  of  a man  rose  to  the  surface  and  floated 
down  with  the  stream.  He  had  struck  his  head 
upon  a rock,  and  instant  death  followed.” 

“ What  an  awful  thing !”  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 
“ And  to  think  that  a man  should  thus  enter  into 
the  presence  of  his  Creator,  and  cut  off  from 
himself  also  all  chance  of  repairing  the  wrong 
which  he  had  inflicted  on  his  fellow-creatures.” 

44  Well,  yes,”  I answered ; “but  still  one  can 
not  help  looking  with  a kind  of  respect  on  the 
man  who  holds  his  good  name  dearer  than  his 
life,  and  thinks  that  this  last  is  but  the  setting 
of  a noble  stone — valueless  when  the  jewel  is 
gono.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  those  fine 
words,”  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  rather  sharply — at 
least  sharply  for  one  who  was  always  so  gentle. 
“ Surely  the  * good  name’  you  speak  of  is  only 
an  outer  and  visible  sign,  and  if  the  latter  is 
wanting  the  other  is  valueless.  A man  is  con- 
tent to  lose  his  honesty  and  integrity — the  founda- 
tion of  his  good  name ; but  he  can  not  bear  that 
his  fellow-men  should  point  at  him  the  finger  of 
scorn  and  of  reproach.  God  and  his  own  con- 
science speak  to  him  in  vain,  but  a single  whis- 
per from  mortal  lips  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 

I should  not  have  thought,”  she  added  after  a 
pause,  “that  Mr.  Logan  had  been  one  of  the 
worldlings,  there  was  so  much  of  manly  courage 
in  his  whole  bearing  ; I had  believed  him  capa- 
ble of  higher  things.” 

“ Perhaps,”  said  I,  44  it  was  a momentary  de- 
spair which  seized  him,  and  then  the  place,  the 
opportunity — ” 

44  Perhaps  it  was,”  she  answered ; “ God  knows 
our  own  strength  is  but  very  feebleness.  Yet 
how  much  nobler,  when  a man  has  fallen  into 
temptation,  to  seek  by  God’s  aid  to  recover  him* 
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self  than  to  yield  thus  to  raBh  despair.  Let  me  | 
tell  you,  however,  as  a case  in  point,  a passage 
in  the  early  history  of  one  whom  you  well  know 
— your  uncle  Alfred.” 

44 My  uncle  Alfred!”  I exclaimed  ; 14  why,  he 
is  the  most  noble  man  I ever  knew,  and  the  very 
greatest  physician,  I should  think,  in  all  England, 

I really  don’t  think  he  ever  could  have  been  guilty 
of  a fault. 

“ Yes,”  said  Eleanor,  44  and  of  one  which 
might  have  embittered  the  life  of  any  man  of  so 
sensitive  a nature  as  himself.  You  know  that 
he  began  his  career  as  apprentice  to  a chemist 
in  the  City,  but  he  was  far  too  active  and  intel- 
ligent to  be  content  with  merely  mixing  drugs 
and  standing  behind  a counter  from  morning  till 
night  to  retail  them.  He  soon  busied  himself 
in  trying  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  every  drug 
and  chemical  in  the  shop,  and  the  effect  that 
was  produced  by  their  combination ; and  then 
he  turned  to  the  customers : he  was  bo  quick  to 
understand,  so  willing  to  help,  and  show  ed  such 
ready  sympathy  with  all  trouble  and  affliction, 
that  he  was  soon  beloved  and  trusted  by  all  the 
poor  of  the  neighborhood.  There  was  one  po- 
liceman in  particular,  who  said  not  only  that  he 
was  cleverer  than  his  master,  but  that  he  would 
much  rather  trust  him  than  Dr.  Squills,  who 
lived  in  a large  house  in  the  next  street.  And 
yet  neither  the  policeman,  his  wife,  nor  one  of 
his  children,  had  ever  entered  the  shop  of  Alfred’s 
master  when  he  made  this  assertion  ; but  the 
boy  had  shown  that  he  possessed  a brave  and 
tender  spirit,  and  our  good  policeman  took  all 
the  re6t  on  trust.  I will  tell  you  how  this  hap- 
pened. In  the  middle  of  one  night  there  was  a 
cry  of  4 Fire.*  Alfred  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
saw  the  flames  rising  from  a house  in  an  adja- 
cent street.  He  was  quickly  dressed  and  out 
of  doors.  Arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  fire,  he 
found  there  was  no  chance  of  saving  the  house 
in  which  it  originated,  and  scarcely  any  hope 
for  the  one  adjoining  it.  This  latter  belonged 
to  a poor  widow  woman,  who  was  standing  at 
some  little  distance : her  frightened  children 
were  crying  round  her,  while  she  gazed  vacantly 
at  the  flames,  which  would  soon  destroy  all  that 
she  had  to  depend  on  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
family  and  herself.  Alfred  said  a few  words  to 
her,  but  she  only  shook  her  head,  and  turned 
again  to  watch  the  fire.  He  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  asked  a fireman  whom 
he  knew,  what  chance  there  was  of  saving  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  house. 

44  4 Well!’  said  the  man,  4 it  ain’t  caught  yet, 
but  you  see  it  is  so  hot  you  can’t  stand  on  the 
roof,  else  with  wet  blankets  and  buckets  of  water 
I don’t  wonder  we  should  save  it.  But  there’s 
ever  so  many  tried,  and  they  can’t  keep  their 
heads  up  nohow.’ 

44  4 Let  me  pass,*  said  Alfred,  4 and  I’ll  try.” 

44  4 Sir,’  said  the  policeman  at  the  door,  4 1 
don’t  think  you’ll  stand  it.’ 

44  4 1 mean  to  try,’  answered  your  uncle,  and 
he  spoke  in  such  a determined  manner  that  the 
man  took  courage  and  caught  him  by  the  arm. 


44  4 Just  wait  a minute  and  I’ll  go  with  you, 
for  really  it  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see  the 
poor  missus  there  at  the  comer.' 

44  So  they  went  together,  and  Alfred  proved 
himself  a perfect  salamander ; but  then  I do 
believe  the  clothes  might  be  burnt  off  his  back 
before  he  would  move,  when  he  has  determined 
to  do  a thing  and  believes  it  right.  At  first  the 
heat  was  most  oppressive,  and  the  burning  em- 
bers fell  in  showers ; but  he  spread  out  wet 
blankets,  and  poured  over  them  the  water  which 
was  handed  up  in  buckets ; then  the  policeman 
came  to  his  assistance  : they  worked  a great 
part  of  the  night,  and  by  their  exertion  the  house 
was  saved.  And  it  was  because  of  this  incident 
that  Williams — that  was  the  name  of  the  police- 
man— said  he  would  rather  any  day  trust  Alfred 
than  his  master,  or  even  Dr.  Squills.  Mrs. 
Williams  was  of  the  same  opinion ; so,  after 
that,  she  always  went  to  him  for  advice  and 
medicine  whenevjer  her  children  were  ill ; and, 
what  with  stomach  complaints  in  the  summer, 
and  coughs  and  colds  throughout  the  winter,  he 
had  a good  deal  of  experience  with  the  whole 
family. 

44A  few  weeks  before  the  time  of  which  I am 
about  to  speak,  I went  to  see  him,  and  could  not 
understand  the  change  that  seemed  to  have  come 
over  him.  He  had  grown  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent, and  several  times  I heard  him  reprimanded 
by  his  master  for  mistakes  and  omissions  ; so  I 
said,  ‘Alfred,  life  and  death  are  serious  matters/ 
4 Oh,’  he  answered,  ‘you  girls  always  make  a 
fuss  about  every  thing.  If  you  had  made  up  as 
many  doses  of  medicine  as  I have,  you  would 
not  think  so  much  about  them ; you  are  fright- 
ened just  because  you  know  nothing.’ 

44  4 It  may  be  so,*  I replied;  ‘but  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  great  responsibility  attached  to 
your  position,  and  all  the  more  because  you  are 
so  young.* 

44  4 Well,*  he  said, 4 1 had  just  the  same  feeling 
until  quite  lately,  but  now  it  has  entirely  worn 
off’ 

44  You  may  be  sure  that  I was  much  grieved  at 
the  change  indicated  by  this  conversation,  and  the 
more  so  because  it  was  decided  that  Alfred  was  to 
be  a surgeon  instead  of  a chemist,  and  my  father 
was  trying  to  make  arrangements  for  canceling 
the  indentures  which  bound  him  to  his  master 
for  five  years.  However,  to  proceed  with  mj 
stoTy:  a few  weeks  after  this  time  Mrs.  Will- 
iams came  into  the  shop,  crying  and  in  great 
trouble.  Her  youngest  child,  a baby  of  eight  or 
ten  months  old,  who,  she  said,  between  her 
sobs,  had  never  known  a day’s  illness,  was  now 
very  bad.  He  was  the  joy  of  her  heart,  and  of 
her  husband’s,  too,  and  all  the  neighbors  said 
they  never  remembered  to  have  seen  such  a 
beauty  ; and  what  she  should  do  if  he  pined 
away,  and  grew  weak  and  sickly  like  the  others, 
she  didn’t  know.  Alfred  listened,  or  half- listen- 
ed, to  her  story,  for  he  owned  he  was  thinking 
of  something  else  at  the  time,  and  then  he  mix- 
ed an  opiate,  and  told  Mrs.  Williams  to  give  the 
child  a teaspoonful  every  two  hours.  After  the 
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first  dose  he  fell  asleep,  and  looked  so  calm  and 
pretty  that  the  mother's  heart  was  set  quite  at 
ease,  and  she  thought,  as  the  medicine  seemed 
so  good  for  him,  he  should  have  another  dose  in 
an  hour  and  a half.  She  continued  administer- 
ing it,  until  baby  had  taken  seven  or  eight  tea- 
spoonfuls, and  then  she  found  it  impossible  to 
rouse  him  to  take  more.  She  grew  alarmed  at 
this,  and  began  tossing  him  in  her  arms,  and 
talking  and  singing  to  him  ; but  the  little  limbs 
were  weak  and  powerless,  and  the  half-opened 
eyes  had  no  life  in  them.  The  poor  mother  was 
half-dead  with  fright.  She  was  alone,  for  it  was 
near  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  her  husband 
was  out  on  his  beat,  and  would  not  be  home  till 
morning  ; so  she  ran  to  fetch  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors, and  then,  crying  bitterly,  went  to  tell  Al- 
fred that  she  thought  her  child  was  dying.  The 
chemist  himself  always  went  to  bed  at  ten,  but 
yonr  uncle  was  sitting  up  to  read;  and  when 
Mrs.  Williams  had  told  her  tale,  he  took  the 
door-key  and  went  out  with  her.  His  heart  mis- 
gave him  sadly  ; and  when  he  saw  the  baby,  his 
worst  fears  were  realized,  and  he  knew  there 
was  very  little  chance  that  it  could  live. 

“‘Mrs.  Williams,*  he  said,  ‘the  medicine  I 
gave  you  was  an  opiate,  and  it  was  too  powerful 
You  must  carry  the  child  about  while  I run  for 
Dr.  Pearson  ; he  may  be  able  to  save  its  life.* 

“But  Dr.  Pearson  shook  his  head  when  he 
saw  the  baby,  and  the  poor  mother’s  tears  burst 
out  afresh.  They  tried  all  remedies,  and  used 
every  means  of  arousing  him  to  consciousness  ; 
but,  at  first,  in  vain.  Toward  morning,  however, 
their  efforts  seemed  to  be  succeeding;  for  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about,  and  had  re- 
gained the  use  of  one  side.  So  Dr.  Pearson  took 
his  leave,  and  Alfred,  who  did  not  wish  his  mas- 
ter to  know  that  he  had  been  out  all  night,  went 
with  him.  On  their  way  home  he  begged  the 
doctor  to  visit  the  child  frequently,  and  do  every 
thing  for  him  that  lay  in  his  power;  adding, 
“ This  is  the  only  reparation  I can  make  for  what 
they  must  suffer  through  my  carelessness.* 

“ Poor  boy ! It  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  from  this  that  he  wrote  to  me,  saying 
he  was  in  great  trouble,  and  that  I must  go  to 
him.  I shall  never  forget  his  pale  and  wretched 
face.  He  had  been  up  every  night  watching  with 
the  mother  by  her  child's  bedside,  and  had  had 
no  sleep  since  the  day  on  which  she  had  fetched 
the  fatal  medicine ; and  this,  together  with  the 
anxiety  and  remorse  to  which  he  had  been  a prey, 
was  enough  to  blanch  his  cheek  and  make  his 
eyes  so  hollow  and  sunken.  I have  told  you 
that  the  child  rallied ; but  it  was  only  for  a few 
hours.  It  died  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  I saw  him. 

“ * O,  Nelly  !*  he  said,  4 if  you  had  been  there, 
that  scene  would  haunt  you  as  it  will  do  me  all 
my  life  long.  All  the  time  little  Tom  was  alive, 
Mrs.  Williams  sat  sobbing  and  rocking  herself 
backward  and  forward  by  his  side ; but  when  he 
died,  she  was  quite  still,  and  did  not  utter  even 
one  moan ; but  Williams,  who  had  stood  watch- 
ing by  the  child's  side  for  an  hour,  fell  down 


upon  his  face  on  the  floor — fell  straight  down 
and  never  moved.* 

“ * Poor  fellow  !*  said  Mr.  Jones  (Alfred's  mas- 
ter), taking  me  aside  ; ‘ he  lays  it  very  much  to 
heart ; certainly  he  is  to  blame,  but  this  may  be 
a lesson  of  so  great  value  to  him,  that  in  time, 
perhaps,  his  friends  will  not  regret  it.  I suppose 
you  know  that  there  is  to  be  a coroner’s  inquest 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and,  of  course,  I am 
anxious  about  the  decision  they  will  come  to. 
Mrs.  Williams  was  here  this  afternoon,  but  I 
sent  Alfred  away ; he  ought  not  to  see  her  until 
that  is  over.* 

“ 4 Did  she  say  any  thing  about  him  V I asked, 

“ 4 Yes  ; she  wanted  to  tell  him  that,  now  her 
child  was  dead,  and  she  should  never  see  it  again, 
she  could  not  turn  against  the  young  gentleman 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  her  in  all  her  trouble ; 
she  was  quite  sure  that  he  would  have  done  any 
thing  in  the  world  to  save  little  Tom,  and  she 
couldn’t  have  the  heart  to  stand  up  and  say  he’d 
poisoned  him.’ 

“ 4 1 told  her,*  continued  Mr.  Jones,  4 that  she 
must  tell  the  truth,  and  that  would  serve  him 
better  than  any  thing  else ; but  I am  rather  afraid 
of  what  she  may  do,  for  she  talks  a good  deal 
about  one  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  says  Alfred  will  cer- 
tainly be  ruined,  if  not  imprisoned  or  hanged, 
were  the  whole  truth  to  come  out.’ 

44 1 was  anxious  and  nervous  after  this  conver- 
sation, fearing  that  these  two  women,  with  their 
mistaken  notions  of  the  means  of  doing  good  to 
Alfred,  might  greatly  injure  his  cause ; and  I 
was  glad  enough  when  the  day  came  which  would 
decide  all.  As  to  him,  he  seemed  indifferent 
both  to  the  jury  and  their  verdict.  ‘They  can 
not,’  he  said,  ‘ inflict  greater  pain  on  me  than  I 
have  already  suffered,  and  sometimes  I think  it 
would  be  a relief  to  have  a definite  punishment 
assigned  me  for  the  crime  I have  committed,’  for 
in  that  light  his  carelessness  appeared  to  him. 
The  inquest  was  to  be  held  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  and  at  half-past  six  Mr.  Jones  and 
I were  making  our  way  through  narrow  dirty 
streets  and  alleys,  till  we  came  to  a court-yard, 
which  we  entered,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  we 
passed  down  a dark  passage  and  entered  a long 
low  room,  lighted  only  at  one  end.  I think  it 
must  have  been  some  kind  of  school-room,  for  I 
remember  there  were  raised  forms  in  one  part  of 
it.  There  was  also  a long  deal  table,  with  chairs 
placed  round  it ; and  the  room  was  so  narrow 
that  these  had  to  be  ranged  on  each  side  against 
the  wall. 

“ After  a while  voices  were  heard  ; there  was 
a great  shuffling  of  feet  in  the  passage  ; one  by 
one  the  4 gentlemen  of  the  jury’  entered  ; and  last 
of  all  came  Dr.  Pearson,  who  was  honored  with 
a chair  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  coroner.  As  soon  as  the  names  were 
called  over  and  they  were  all  seated,  something 
was  said  about  the  4 body,’  and  they  rose  and 
left  the  room.  Mr.  Jones  told  me  they  had  gone 
to  view  the  body  of  the  dead  child,  and  would 
not  be  back  for  half  an  hour.  4 And  now,’  he 
said,  4 1 shall  leave  you  ; for,  as  I am  one  of  the 
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witnesses,  I must  not  be  in  the  room  till  I am 
called  for.' 

“ So  I was  left  alone,  save  for  the  presence  of 
one  man,  who  sat  on  a low  form,  with  his  clasped 
hands  between  his  knees,  and  his  head  bent  down 
upon  his  breast ; ho  raised  it  once,  so  that  I 
caught  sight  of  his  haggard  face,  and  then  I 
knew  that  he  was  little  Tom’s  father.  Every 
now  and  then  a woman  or  a dirty  child  peeped 
into  the  half-lighted  room,  and  cautiously  re- 
treated again ; and  at  last  there  was  once  more 
the  sound  of  voices  and  of  feet ; the  jurymen  re- 
turned to  their  seats,  the  coroner  and  Dr.  Pear- 
son were  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  first 
witness  was  called.  This  was  Mrs.  Taylor,  the 
neighbor  who  had  been  with  Mrs.  Williams 
nearly  all  the  time  of  her  child’s  illness.  She 
seemed  to  have  a very  wild  idea  of  the  kind  of 
information  she  was  required  to  give,  and  would 
insist  on  entering  into  details  of  her  own  domes- 
tic life,  not  at  all  interesting  to  the  jury.  And 
it  was  wonderful  how,  in  answering  questions 
that  were  put  to  her  relative  to  the  deceased 
child,  she  managed  to  introduce  an  account  of 
the  death  of  her  own  Mary  Ann,  and  the  birth 
of  Sarah  Jane,  which  events  took  place  within 
three  weeks  of  each  other,  and  not  more  than 
two  months  before  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Williams’s 
little  boy.  Then  her  statement  as  to  the  illness 
of  the  child  was  the  most  incoherent  possible. 

44 1 1 was  with  him,’  she  said,  4 on  Thursday, 
and  about  an  hour  before  he  died  there  came  a 
lump  out  on  the  top  of  his  head  that  fluttered  up 
and  down  just  like  a bird,  and  I said  to  Mrs. 
Williams  on  Tuesday  morning,  says  I,  ‘You 
may  depend  upon  it,  he’ll  never  get  over  it,  for 
my  Mary  Ann — ’ 

“ 1 But,’  interrupted  one  of  the  jurymen,  4 I 
thought  you  said  the  child  died  on  Thursday  V 

44  ‘ So  he  did,  sir ; but  I was  speaking  of  Tues- 
day, likewise  of  Wednesday  evening,  when  it 
seemed  to  me  as  how  he  was  sinking  fast ; but 
then  again,  on  Monday  afternoon,  he  slept  like 
a lamb ; and  says  I to  Mrs.  Williams,  ‘ Why, 
that  medicine’s  a real  blessing,  and  I wish  I had 
a little  of  it  for  my  Sarah  Jane,  who’s  fractious 
both  day  and  night.* 

44  Some  questions  wore  put  to  her  with  respect 
to  the  medicine  ; she  said  it  was  in  a vial  which 
was  about  three  parts  full,  and  that  when  she 
saw  it,  it  was  not  half  empty,  and  that  the  child 
had  never  had  any  more  after  Mrs.  Williams  had 
fetched  her,  but  she  believed  it  had  taken  alto- 
gether about  six  or  eight  teaspoonfuls. 

u I am  making  a long  story,”  said  Aunt  El- 
eanor ; 44  but  the  whole  scene  is  so  distinctly 
before  me,  and  I hear  that  woman's  voice  so 
plainly,  that  I do  believe  I could  repeat  every 
word  of  her  evidence.  Besides  that,  I have  never 
spoken  of  the  events  of  that  night  to  any  one 
save  yourself,  and  I suppose  that  is  the  reason 
why  I dwell  so  long  upon,  and  describe  so  mi- 
nutely, circumstances  which  you  think  perhaps 
might  be  omitted  altogether,  or  at  least  passed 
hurriedly  over.  But  they  were  all  burnt  in  upon 
my  brain,  because  I knew  that  the  decision  of 


that  night  might  be  a matter  of  life  and  death  to 
your  poor  grandfather,  and  could  not  fail  to  in- 
fluence the  whole  afterlife  of  your  uncle.” 

“ Go  on.  Aunt  Eleanor,”  I said ; “I  am  inter- 
ested in  all  that  you  describe.  Tell  me  about 
the  other  witnesses.” 

44  The  next  witness  called,”  continued  she, 

44  was  Mrs.  Williams.  She  was  crying  bitterly, 
and  very  few  questions  were  put  to  her,  except 
as  to  the  quantity  of  medicine  in  the  vial,  and 
the  number  of  times  she  had  given  it  to  the  child ; 
and  to  these  she  made  such  strange  and  contra- 
dictory answers,  that  the  coroner  shook  his  head, 
and  looked  first  at  one  juryman,  and  then  at 
another,  and  finally  said  that  they  would  not 
trouble  Mrs.  Williams  any  longer. 

4(  Then  came  a woman  who  deposed  that  two 
of  Mrs.  Williams’s  children  had  died  of  water  on 
the  brain,  and  that  little  Tom  had  a very  large 
head,  but  then  he  had  a large  body  also.  And 
after  that  Dr.  Pearson  was  called,  and  he  ex- 
plained how  he  had  been  called  up  late  on  Mon- 
day night  to  see  the  child,  and  had  attended  ft 
until  the  day  of  its  death.  He  had  not  seen  the 
medicine  which  was  administered  to  it  on  Mon- 
day morning,  but  should  think  it  had  contained 
some  kind  of  opiate,  in  a large  enough  propor- 
tion to  prove  fatal  to  the  child. 

44  4 Did  he  know  what  that  proportion  was  V 

44  ‘ Yes,  he  had  been  told  by  the  young  man 
who  mixed  it,  and  believed  his  information  was 
correct.* 

44  4 Did  he  believe  ft  would  have  proved  fatal 
to  any  childl’ 

44  4 No,  but  he  would  be  sorry  to  prescribe  it  for 
any  child — though  he  knew  it  was  often  done- 
more  especially  for  a child  he  had  never  seen.* 

44  4 What  quantity  did  he  suppose  the  child 
must  have  taken  1’ 

44  4 Certainly  almost  the  whole  contents  of  the 
vial.  It  was  all  but  impossible  that  a smaller 
quantity  could  have  caused  death.’ 

44  4 There  are  two  witnesses  who  say  that  the 
child  did  not  take  one-third  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  bottle.  What  are  we  to  understand  by 
this!’ 

“ 4 1 can  not  say.  Mrs.  Williams  told  me  she 
had  given  the  child  all  that  was  in  the  vial.’ 

“After  a few  more  questions,  Mr.  Jones,  the 
chemist,  was  called,  and  then  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  had  not  mixed  the  medicine,  and  knew 
nothing  about  it ; so  his  apprentice  was  sent  for. 

| How  my  heart  beat  when  your  uncle’s  name  was 
spoken,  and  during  the  few  minutes  that  elapsed 
before  he  came ! The  jurymen  leaned  across 
the  table  and  whispered  to  each  other,  while  the 
coroner,  seen  dimly  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
sat  silently  back  in  his  wooden  arm-chair.  Will- 
iams the  policeman,  who,  as  I have  said,  was 
seated  on  a low  form  near  me,  took  up  his  hat. 
and  began  nervously  twitching  at  the  brim  of  ft. 
I scarce  remember  Alfred’s  entering  the  room, 
as  it  was  the  sound  of  his  clear  firm  voice  that 
I first  aroused  me  and  dispersed  the  fears  that 
| were  crowding  thick  upon  me.  I was  sure  from 
i the  quiet  determination  of  his  voice  and  manner, 
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that  he  had  heard  how  the  two  women  had  wish-  i 
ed  to  shield  him  from  blame  by  giving  a confused 
statement  about  the  medicine.  He  was  only  ( 
sixteen  at  that  time,  and  not  tall  for  his  age ; 
but  his  face  wore  a frank  honesty  of  expression 
which  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  one 
who  looked  on  him,  and  always  caused  him  to 
be  more  trusted  than  those  far  beyond  him  in 
years. 

“ And  now  he  stood  up,  telling  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  truth ; and  as  I looked  round  the  room, 

J felt  that  there  was  not  one  man  who  doubted  his 
word.  But  when  he  began  to  speak  of  the  med- 
icine, I saw  great  drops  of  perspiration  bursting 
from  the  forehead  of  Williams ; and  when  in 
answer  to  a question,  Alfred  said,  ‘The  bottle 
was  quite  full  when  I gave  it  to  Mrs.  Williams ; 
and  when  I next  saw  her  the  child  had  taken  all, 
except  one  dose,  which  was  spilled  in  her  attempt 
to  rouse  him/  the  poor  man  started  forward,  and 
evidently  with  difficulty  refrained  from  inter- 
rupting the  witness.  The  only  thing  that  Al- 
fred did  not  tell  was,  that  he  had  been  up  with 
the  mother  every  night  of  little  Tom's  illness. 
For  the  rest,  he  gave  his  evidence  in  a clear, 
straightforward  manner,  with  no  attempt  either 
to  blame  or  to  exculpate  himself. 

“ When  he  retired,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
no  further  witness  to  be  called ; therefore,  the 
‘ gentlemen  of  the  jury ' were  required  to  delib- 
erate, and  return  a verdict  according  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  case.  So  they  once  more  began  to 
whisper  together,  and  then  Dr.  Pearson  stood 
up  and  said,  there  was  one  thing  that  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  that  was, 
that  the  youth  whom  they  had  last  seen  had  ex- 
pressed to  him  on  the  Monday  previous  his  inten- 
tion of  defraying  the  whole  expense  of  his  (Dr. 
Pearson's)  attendance  on  the  child,  and  also  that 
every  night  after  his  work  at  Mr.  Jones’s  was 
ended,  he  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Williams  and  staid 
with  the  child  until  morning.  ‘ Yes,  gentlemen,' 
said  Williams,  starting  up  from  his  seat,  ‘ and  I 
can  tell  you,  and  my  wife  would  tell  you  if  she 
was  only  here,  what  a comfort  and  a blessing  that 
young  gentleman  has  been  to  us ; and  my  poor 
missus  says  she  shall  never  hold  up  her  head 
again  if  harm  comes  to  him  through  us.’  But 
the  coroner  shook  his  head  at  this  interruption, 
and  it  was  intimated  to  Williams  that  he  must 
leave  the  room,  which  he  did,  very  reluctantly. 
As  for  me,  I was  sitting  in  a dark  corner,  and 
could  not  be  seen  ; so  I waited,  watching  anx- 
iously the  breaking-up  and  assembling  of  little 
groups  of  three  or  four  jurymen,  and  the  frequent 
conferences  held  with  Dr.  Pearson,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  stood  up  with  his  hand  thrust  into 
the  front  of  his  waistcoat,  and  turned  first  to  one 
and  then  to  another,  answering  the  same  ques- 
tion over  and  over  again,  without  the  least  show 
of  impatience. 

44  At  length,  the  jury  had  come  to  a decision, 


and  the  coroner  delivered  his  verdict.  I forget 
the  exact  words  of  it,  but  something  about  a 
4 natural  death,'  and  I know  that  it  ended  with 
a caution  to  Alfred,  who  was  in  the  room,  given 
in  the  very  kindest  possible  manner,  and  accom- 
panied by  words  of  praise  for  his  after  conduct 
It  appeared,  I believe,  that  the  child  had  some 
tendency  to  disease,  irrespective  of  the  medicine, 
Alfred  had  not  expected  this  result,  and  his  lips 
quivered,  while  his  face  was  quite  pale.  Dr. 
Pearson  came  forward  and  shook  him  kindly  by 
the  hand,  and  I found  myself  standing,  I scarce 
know  how,  by  his  side,  with  one  hand  clasped  in 
both  of  mine. 

“‘You  are  his  sister,'  said  Dr.  Pearson,  turn- 
ing to  me,  ‘ and  I am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  to  you  my  satisfaction  at  the  way 
in  which  this  affair  has  terminated,  and  the  very 
high  esteem  in  which  I hold  your  brother.  It  is 
warm  here ; we  can  all  walk  home  together,  if 
you  have  no  objection.'  So  we  went  with  him 
to  his  house,  and  sat  there  talking  for  two  or 
three  hours ; and  it  was  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  pointed  oat  to  Alfred  the  future  that 
lay  before  him,  and  the  possibility  of  his  so  liv- 
ing that  his  life  should  be  a blessing  to  all  who 
knew  him,  that  I learned  what  is  the  real  lesson 
we  ought  to  learn  from  the  failures  or  mistakes 
into  which  we  may  be  betrayed.  They  ought  to 
lead  us  earnestly  to  beg  forgiveness  from  God, 
and  serve  as  beacon-lights  to  warn  us  against 
future  dangers.” 

“ You  have,  indeed,  convinced  me,  dear  aunt, 
of  the  error  under  which  I labored  when  I began 
this  conversation.  And  I am  sure  if  ever,  humanly 
speaking,  the  past  has  been  repaired  by  a course 
of  noble  action  and  untiring  energy,  it  has  been 
done  by  my  Uncle  Alfred.  Now  I understand 
how  it  is  that  be  shows  so  much  gentleness  and 
tenderness  toward  every  sick  person  whom  ha 
sees  ; and  why,  though  ho  has  seen  death  in 
all  its  most  terrible  forms,  he  has  never  become 
hardened  to  the  appearance  of  suffering,  but  has 
as  much  true  pity  and  sympathy  for  those  who 
are  in  pain  as  the  most  delicate  woman,  and  the 
very  deepest  possible  feeling  of  the  value  and  the 
importance  of  life ; indeed,  that  is  scarcely  so 
much  what  I mean,  as  that  he  seems  to  look 
upon  all  life  as  sacred.” 

“ My  dear,”  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  “ he  does  not 
look  upon  it  as  sacred  ; it  is  sacred.  But  yon  are 
right  in  supposing  that  he  leamt  this  lesson  in 
his  youth,  and  that  it  was  written  in  such  indel- 
ible characters,  that  after  impressions  have  but 
strengthened  it.  So  that  his  early  mistake,  in- 
stead of  being  the  dark  spot  and  the  curse  of  his 
life,  to  be  brooded  over  in  every  hour  of  depres- 
sion, and  to  drag  him  down  whenever  he  dared 
to  hope,  has,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  been 
changed  into  a positive  blessing.  Those  who 
despair  are  ever  false  to  themselves  and  to  their 
truest  interests.” 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  advent  to  power  of  a now  Administration  in 
the  Federal  Government,  has  been  the  main 
feature  of  domest  ic  interest  during  the  month.  Pres- 
ident Pierce  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March, 
with  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions.  His 
Address  was  of  less  than  the  ordinary  length,  and 
has  attracted  general  attention  by  the  frankness  of 
its  tone,  and  the  important  indication  it  affords  of 
the  spirit  and  general  policy  of  the  new  government. 
Acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  the  people  for 
elevating  him  to  a high  place  which  he  had  not 
sought,  and  declaring  his  reliance  upon  their  support 
in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  he 
refers  to  the  rapid  growth  and  wonderful  expansion 
of  our  territories  within  the  last  few'  years,  and  to 
the  discussions  which  have  grown  out  of  it  on  both 
■ides  of  the  ocean.  Our  country,  he  said,  has  spoken 
hitherto,  and  will  continue  to  speak,  not  only  by  its 
words  but  by  its  acts,  the  language  of  sympathy,  en- 
couragement, and  hope,  to  those  who  earnestly  listen 
for  tones  which  pronounce  for  the  largest  rational 
liberty.  But,  after  all,  our  most  powerful  influence 
for  freedom  rests  in  our  example  ; and  that,  to  be 
useful,  must  rest  upon  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
justice.  Experience  has  proved  the  apprehension 
originally  entertained  of  danger  from  extended  ter- 
ritory, multiplied  States,  accumulated  wealth,  and 
augmented  population,  to  be  unfounded.  With  an 
experience  thus  suggestive  and  cheering,  says  the 
President,  “ the  policy  of  my  administration  will  not 
be  controled  by  any  timid  forebodings  of  evil  from 
expansion.  Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  our 
attitude  as  a nation,  and  our  position  on  the  globe, 
render  the  acquisition  of  certain  possessions,  not 
within  our  jurisdiction,  eminently  important  for  our 
protection,  if  not,  in  the  future,  essential  for  our 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  commerce  and  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Should  they  be  obtained,  it  will  be 
through  no  grasping  spirit,  but  wdth  a view'  to  ob- 
vious national  interest  and  security,  and  in  a man- 
ner entirely  consistent  w ith  the  strictest  observance 
of  national  faith.”  The  policy  of  our  country  ought 
to  be  eminently  peaceful,  and  with  the  neighboring 
nations  upon  our  continent  we  should  cultivate 
kindly  and  fraternal  relations.  If  we  should  open 
new  channels  of  commerce,  the  benefits  of  them  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all.  With  the  politics  of  Europe  we 
can  have  no  immediate  or  direct  concern  ; but  the 
vast  interests  of  commerce  are  common  to  all  man- 
kind. With  these  views  firmly  carried  out,  we  shall 
always  require  prompt  reciprocity.  Not  only  are 
our  national  rights  to  be  regarded,  but  those  which 
pertain  to  every  citizen  in  his  individual  capacity, 
at  home  or  abroad,  must  be  sacredly  maintained.  We 
must  realize  that  upon  every  sea  and  on  every  soil, 
where  our  enterprise  may  rightfully  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  our  flag,  American  citizenship  is  an  inviolable 
panoply  for  the  security  of  American  rights.  And 
in  this  connection,  it  is  declared,  that  the  rights, 
security,  and  repose  of  this  Confederacy,  reject  the 
idea  of  interference  or  colonization,  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean,  by  any  foreign  power,  beyond  present 
jurisdiction,  as  utterly  inadmissible.”  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  domestic  affairs,  the  people  will  ex- 
pect a devoted  integrity  in  the  public  service,  and  an 
observance  of  rigid  economy  in  all  departments,  so 
marked,  ns  never  to  be  justly  questioned.  Offices 
can  only  be  regarded  as  aids  for  the  accomplishment 
of  these  objects ; and  as  occupancy  can  confer  no 


prerogative,  nor  importunate  desire  for  preferment 
any  claim,  the  public  interest  demands  that  they  be 
considered  with  sole  reference  to  the  duties  to  be 
performed.  While  persons  can  not  be  retained  known 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  political  hostility  and 
partisan  prejudice,  no  motive  will  be  admitted  in 
making  appointments  which  does  not  contemplate  an 
efficient  discharge  of  duty,  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  Special  care  is  to  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent the  encroachment  of  the  Federal  Government 
upon  the  rights  of  the  States  : and  in  thus  preserving 
the  just  line  of  separation,  in  the  President’s  opin- 
ion, is  to  be  sought  the  basis  of  future  concord  in 
regard  to  the  questions  which  have  most  seriously 
disturbed  public  tranquillity.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  confine  itself  to  the  exercise  of  powers 
clearly  granted  by  the  Constitution,  it  can  hardly 
happen  that  its  action  upon  any  question  should  en- 
danger the  institutions  of  the  States,  or  interfere 
with  their  right  to  manage  matters  strictly  domestic 
according  to  the  will  of  their  own  people.  The  Pres- 
ident declares  that  to  every  theory  of  society,  or  of 
government,  whether  the  offspring  of  feverish  ambi- 
tion or  of  morbid  enthusiasm,  calculated  to  dissolve 
the  bonds  of  law  and  affection  which  unite  us,  he 
will  oppose  a ready  and  stem  resistance.  He  be- 
lieves that  involuntary  servitude,  as  it  exists  in  differ- 
ent States  of  this  Confederacy,  is  recognized  by  the 
Constitution  : that  it  stands  like  any  other  admitted 
right,  and  that  the  States  where  it  exists  are  entitled 
to  efficient  remedies  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
provisions.  He  holds  the  Compromise  measures  of 
1850  to  be  strictly  constitutional,  and  to  be  unhes- 
itatingly carried  into  effect — that  they  are  to  be  re- 
spected and  obeyed,  not  with  a reluctance  encouraged 
by  abstract  opinions  as  to  their  propriety  in  a differ- 
ent state  of  society,  but  cheerfully,  and  according  to 
the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  to  which  their  exposi- 
tion belongs. The  Senate  met  in  Extra  Session 

immediately,  and  on  the  7th  the  President  nominated 
the  following  gentlemen  as  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  nominations  being  immediately  confirmed  : 

Secretary  of  State William  L.  Marct,  of  N.Y. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  .James  Guthkie,  Ky. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. . .Robert  McClellans,  Mich. 

Secretary  of  War Jefferson  Davis,  Mlm. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. . . James  C.  Dobbin,  N.  C. 

Postmaster  General James  Campbell,  Penn. 

Attorney  General Caleb  Cushino,  Mass. 

The  closing  proceedings  of  Congress  were  not 
marked  by  special  interest.  In  the  Senate,  on  the 
11th  of  February,  Mr.  Mason,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  a Report  upon  the 
doubt  that  had  been  thrown  over  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  concerning  Central 
America,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  jurisdiction  already  established  by  the  British 
Government  in  that  quarter.  After  reciting  at  length 
the  history  of  the  negotiation,  the  Report  closes  by 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  treaty  recognizes  the 
existing  British  colonial  establishments  in  Central 
America,  but  precludes  her  from  establishing  new 
ones.  No  further  action  on  the  subject  was  con- 
sidered necessary  on  the  part  of  this  Governments 
On  the  game  day  the  President’s  nomination  of  Sen- 
ator Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  created  by  the 
death  of  Judge  M‘Kin)ey,  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
by  a vote  of  26  to  25. — On  the  14th,  Senator  Douglas 
addressed  the  Senate  upon  the  resolutions  intro- 
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dnced  by  Senator  Cass,  reaffirming  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine. He  opposed  their  passage,  not  because  they 
asserted  the  principle  that  no  European  power  would 
be  permitted  hereafter  to  establish  colonies  on  this 
continent,  but  because  their  language  implied  con- 
cessions which  he  could  not  make.  He  reviewed  at 
some  length  the  policy  of  this  country  toward  other 
nations,  denouncing  the  treaty  concerning  Central 
America  as  in  violation  of  the  Monroe  principle,  and 
repudiated  the  notion  that  it  was  necessary  or  proper 
for  the  United  States  to  disavow'  any  intent  to  seize 
upon  Cuba. — The  subject  subsequently  engaged  at- 
tention in  the  Senate,  but  no  vote  w'as  taken  upon 
it.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  18th,  a 
Message  was  received  from  the  President,  accom- 
panied by  a communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  announcing  a proposition  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  revise  the  treaties  between 
the  two  governments  concerning  Central  America, 
and  declaring  her  willingness  to  abandon  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Mosquito  Kingdom,  and  in  other  re- 
spects to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  placing  her  relations 
with  that  country  upon  a basis  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States.  Secretary  Everett  suggested,  as  the 
initial  step  toward  such  renewed  negotiations,  that  a 
full  Minister  should  be  sent  from  the  United  States 
to  Central  America,  to  be  accredited  to  each  of  the 
five  governments  included  in  that  name.  No  action 
was  taken  upon  this  proposition. — The  Mexican 
Garay  grant,  of  a route  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec, has  engaged  further  attention  in  Congress, 
but  no  action  upon  the  subject  has  been  had.  On 
the  8th  of  February  Mr.  Seward  spoke  upon  it,  in 
opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  sought  to 
show,  by  historical  references,  that  the  grant  was  in- 
valid at  the  outset,  having  never  been  made  by  any 
authorized  Government — that  even  if  made,  it  had 
been  forfeited  by  the  non-fulfillment  of  its  condi- 
tions— that  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  for 
this  country  to  force  Mexico  into  confirming  it ; and 
that,  as  she  had  offered  to  concede  the  right  of  way, 
and  to  indemnify  the  alleged  grantees,  every  desir- 
able object  could  be  obtained  without  a rupture  with 
that  Government.  On  the  25th,  Mr.  Hale  spoke  upon 
the  subject,  presenting  the  same  view,  and  following 
substantially  the  same  line  of  argument.  Mr.  Brooke 
of  Mississippi  subsequently  replied,  and  notice  was 
given  by  one  or  two  other  Senators  that  they  should 
speak  upon  it,  but  up  to  the  adjournment  no  action 
or  further  debate  had  been  had. — Sundry  memorials 
have  at  various  times  been  presented  to  the  Senate, 
for  the  moie  effectual  protection  of  American  citi- 
zens in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  freedom  abroad ; 
and  on  the  17th  of  February  Mr.  Underwood  report- 
ed, from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which 
they  had  been  referred,  resolutions  declaring  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  future  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  to 
secure  liberty  of  worship  to  American  citizens 
abroad,  so  far  as  possible. — The  subject  of  aiding  the 
construction  of  a railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific,  has  engaged  attention  at  intervals,  and  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  session  was  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate.  All  who  spoke  upon  it  were 
in  favor  of  the  work  : the  variety  of  plans  suggested, 
and  of  offers  made,  create  the  principal  difficulty. 
The  result  was  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Appropriation  bill,  authorizing  the  President  to  em- 
ploy engineers  to  make  explorations,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  most  practicable  and  economical  route 
Ibr  a railroad,  and  appropriating  8150,000  dollars  for 
8m  expenses  of  the  survey. — A bill  was  passed  erect- 


ing a new  territorial  government  out  of  part  of 
Oregon,  to  be  called  the  Territory  of  Washington. — 
A great  variety  of  private  bills,  and  many  acts  of 
local  interest  were  passed ; but  the  summary  given 
above  includes  all  the  legislation  of  the  last  month 
that  has  general  importance. 

A good  deal  of  interest  has  been  excited  by  the 
performances  of  the  ship  Ericsson,  driven  by  Caloric 
engines,  allusion  to  which  has  already  been  made. 
The  proprietors  early  in  February  proposed  to  the 
Government  the  construction  of  one  or  more  war 
frigates  to  be  driven  by  engines  working  upon  this 
principle,  offering  ample  guarantees  for  their  econo- 
my, speed,  and  general  efficiency.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  reply,  invited  them  to  bring  the  ship  to 
Washington  for  personal  inspection.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  the  ship  left  New  York  on  the 
17th  of  February  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the 
21st.  The  voyage  was  exceedingly  tempestuous, 
and  the  power  of  the  engines  was  put  to  the  severest 
test.  Com.  Sands,  of  the  Navy,  who  was  on  board, 
made  a report  to  the  Navy  Department  bearing 
testimony  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  entire  success 
of  her  performance.  The  invention  is  very  gen- 
erally regarded  as  one  of  great  importance  to  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  and  manufactures. 

Previous  to  his  retirement  from  office  some  friends 
of  President  Fillmore  contributed  a thousand  dollars 
to  make  him  a life  member  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety. In  his  letter  of  acknowledgement  he  took 
occasion  to  express  his  decided  approval  of  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  and  to  say  that  it  appeared 
to  him  to  have  pointed  out  the  only  rational  mode 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  colored  race  in 
this  country.  The  members  of  his  Cabinet  also 
presented  to  him  a cordial  letter,  acknowledging  their 
indebtedness  to  him  for  the  uniform  courtesy  of  his 
official  intercourse,  and  their  high  appreciation  of 
his  public  services  and  personal  character. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  1st 
of  February,  but  it  is  of  little  interest.  Governor 
Bigler’s  Message  recommends  biennial  instead  of 
annual  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  a general 
reduction  of  expenses.  From  his  statement  it 
appears  that  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  State 
are  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  the 
receipts.  The  aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  State 
is  over  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  Governor  also 
urges  the  importance  of  some  provision  for  bringing 
contested  land  claims  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  District  Courts.  The  project  of  a State 
Convention  to  divide  the  State  is  again  agitated. 
Freshets  in  several  of  the  rivers  had  destroyed  a 
great  deal  of  property,  and  indicted  much  suffering. 
The  intelligence  from  the  mines  was  generally 
satisfactory. 

MEXICO. 

We  have  still  another  revolution  in  Mexico.  Our 
last  Record  left  General  Cevallos  at  the  head  of  a 
Provisional  Government.  The  plan  of  Jalisco,  how- 
ever, adopted  on  the  20th  of  October,  proved  unac- 
ceptable to  him,  and  he  refused  to  acquiesce  in  its 
provisions.  Ho  accordingly  renounced  the  Presi- 
dency, and  the  powers  of  the  office  fell  into  the  hands 
of  General  Uragn,  who  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
invited  Santa  Anna  to  return  and  resume  control 
of  Mexican  affairs.  This  was  decided  upon  by  the 
military  chiefs  who  had  joined  in  signing  the  plan 
of  Jalisco,  and  is  regarded  as  the  act  of  the  Supreme 
Government.  Envoys  had  been  sent  to  Carthagena, 
where  Santa  Anna  was  residing,  to  tender  him  the 
invitation  to  return  and  place  himself  at  the  bead  of 
the  republic.  Public  opinion  in  Mexico  teemed  to 
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sanction  this  movement  and  to  regard  the  return  of 
Santa  Anna  as  likely  to  give  stability  and  confidence 
to  the  political  organization  of  the  country.  The 
liberal  party  anticipate,  however,  a renewal  under 
him  of  the  dictatorship,  and  are  dissatisfied  at  the 
turn  taken  by  the  revolution.  The  Legislature  of 
Puebla  has  disavowed  it,  and  declined  to  join  in  the 
election.  During  the  presidency  of  Cevallos,  a dis- 
tinct arrangement  was  made  by  the  Government  for 
accepting  the  propositions  of  the  Company  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  A.  G.  Sloo,  for  the  opening  of  commu- 
nication across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The 
President  in  his  decree  announcing  this  result, 
alleges  the  pressure  of  a commercial  exigency  and  a 
political  necessity  involving  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  territory,  as  the 
reasons  for  magrking  the  ant.  The  contract  provides 
that  the  communication  is  to  be  by  w'ater  as  far  as 
the  Coatzacoalcos  river  is  navigable,  and  that  from 
that  point  a plank  road  is  to  be  commenced  within 
one  year  and  completed  within  three  years,  and  a 
railroad  to  be  commenced  w'ithin  three  years  and 
completed  within  seven  from  the  present  time.  The 
company  is  to  pay  §600,000  for  the  grant,  to  cany 
Mexican  mails,  troops,  & c.,  free,  to  pay  the  Mexi- 
can Government  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  profits  for 
fifty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  turn 
the  road  over  to  the  control  of  the  Government.  The 
Company  is  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  transit 
over  the  road : and  foreigners  in  its  employ  are  to 
have  only  the  same  rights  as  Mexican  citizens. 
The  contract  was  signed  on  the  5th  of  February. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  have  news  of  fresh  revolutions  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  .10th  of 
September,  the  province  rejected  the  rule  of  Ur- 
quiza,  driving  away  his  deputy  Governor,  and  restor- 
ing the  Representative  and  National  Government. 
Urquiza  was  at  that  time  at  Santa  F£,  attending  the 
Congress  which  w*as  to  organize  the  new  Federal 
Government : he  then  at  least  ostensiby,  acquiesced 
in  the  proceedings  of  Buenos  Ayres,  saying  he  should 
leave  that  province  to  pursue  her  own  course,  and  re- 
tire himself  to  Entre  Rios.  Alsina  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  Buenos  Ayres  at  the  end  of  October,  and  on 
the  11th  of  November  dispatched  about  1500  troops 
to  the  river  Uruguay  to  invade  the  province  of  Entre 
Rios,  who  were,  however,  entirely  defeated.  Ano- 
ther detachment  had  been  sent  to  invade  Santa  F^, 
at  the  same  time,  and  thus  to  attack  Urquiza  on 
both  sides  of  the  Parana  at  once.  Genera  Flores, 
Alsina’B  Minister  of  War,  had  been  sent  to  this 
division  with  money  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  On  the  1st  of  December,  while  await- 
ing news  from  this  force,  an  address  was  published 
by  a Col.  Lagos  to  the  soldiers  and  people  calling 
for  the  deposition  of  Alsina,  as  a friend  of  consolida- 
tion, and  for  the  appointment  of  Flores,  a supporter 
of  the  Federal  plan  of  Urquiza  in  his  stead.  Accom- 
panying this  address  w as  a letter  from  Flores  to  Al- 
sina, dated  only  four  days  after  his  departure  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  advising  him  to  resign  his  office 
immediately.  This  he  did — sending  his  resignation 
to  the  Representatives  on  the  6th  of  December,  ac- 
companied by  the  proclamation  of  Lagos  and  the 
letter  of  Flores.  The  resignation  was  accepted. 
General  Pinto  was  appointed  Governor,  the  town 
declared  in  a state  of  siege,  the  National  Guard 
called  to  arms,  and  all  business  suspended.  Lagos, 
meantime,  had  collected  a force  of  some  thousands 
outside,  and  proceeded  to  invest  the  city.  The 
representatives  published  a decree  ordering  the 
besieging  forces  to  disband  and  recognize  the  new 


authorities.  This  Lagos  at  first  agreed  to  do,  bat 
afterward  refused.  A suspension  of  hostilities  waa 
meantime  agreed  upon.  On  the  9th  extraordinary 
powers  were  conferred  on  the  Governor,  who  wras 
ordered  not  to  treat  writh  Lagos  on  any  other  terms 
than  a recognition  of  the  authorities.  On  the  12tl^ 
news  arrived  that  Flores  who  had  all  the  time  been 
acting  in  Urquiza’s  interest,  had  deceived  him  alao, 
and  decamped  with  the  money.  On  the  same  day 
the  besiegers  sent  in  their  ultimatum,  demanding 
that  half  the  Assembly  should  be  dissolved,  deputies 
sent  to  Urquiza,  the  expenses  of  the  besieging  army- 
met,  and  the  revolution  declared  glorious.  Only  48 
hours  were  given  to  consider  these  terms — which 
w'ere  at  once  rejected.  On  the  15th,  the  city  began 
to  be  closely  blockaded,  and  in  that  condition  affairs 
were  left  at  our  last  advices — the  5th  of  January. 
Meantime  it  is  stated  that  the  Congress  at  Santa  Fe, 
had  elected  Urquiza,  President  of  the  Confederation, 
and  left  Buenos  Ayres  to  join  or  remain  aloof  as  s be 
may  see  fit.  There  is  but  little  doubt,  however, 
that  Urquiza  will  endeavor  to  coerce  her  into  union, 
and  the  result  of  the  struggle  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Political  agitation  in  England  has  taken  a more 
definite  shape  in  consequence  of  the  re-assembling 
of  Parliament  on  the  10th  of  February  and  the  de- 
velopment of  ministerial  measures.  The  elections 
had  been  very  sharply  contested,  but  the  result  was 
favorable  to  the  Government.  Speculation  was  rife 
as  to  the  measures  which  would  be  introduced,  and 
the  mixed  character  of  the  Cabinet  increased  the 
difficulty  of  safe  conjecture.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  made  a full  statement  of  the  course  which 
the  Ministry  designed  to  pursue.  No  further  in- 
crease in  the  army  would  be  proposed,  though  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  estimates.  A bill  would 
be  introduced  to  enable  the  Legislature  of  Canada 
to  dispose  of  the  clergy  reserves  in  that  colony : a 
new  pilotage  bill  has  been  contemplated  with  other 
suggestions  touching  the  shipping  interest  of  the 
country:  the  House  would  soon  be  asked  to  con- 
sider the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities,  and  the 
Government  intended  to  offer  a plan  for  education, 
which,  it  was  believed,  would  tend  to  great  improve- 
ments and  promote  the  cause  of  education  through- 
out the  country.  University  education,  schools  in 
Scotland,  transportation  as  a punishment  (it  being 
designed  to  stop  sending  criminals  to  Australia),  and 
the  general  subject  of  penal  legislation,  would  suc- 
cessively engage  attention.  The  Chancellor  would 
also  submit  bills  for  law  reform,  and  especially  for 
changing  the  laws  relating  to  land  tenure  in  Ireland. 
In  regard  to  Parliamentary  reform,  -while  the  Govern- 
ment were  desirous  of  doing  something  to  promote 
it,  and  would  probably  introduce  a bill  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  it  had  not  been 
deemed  advisable  to  take  any  action  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  present.  Sundry  bills  had  been  subsequently 
introduced  upon  the  various  topics  referred  to  by 
Lord  John  Russell.  The  Chancellor’s  propositions 
for  legal  reform  were  less  comprehensive  than  had 
been  anticipated,  but  were  still  considered  valuable. 
The  Canada  clei*gy  reserve  question  seemed  likely 
to  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  although  it  encounters 
some  opposition  in  ecclesiastical  quarters.  Mr. 
D’Israeli,  on  the  18th.  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  condition  of  the  relations  between 
England  and  France,  in  a speech  generally  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  a vigorous  and  formidable  crusade 
against  the  Ministry.  He  was  particularly  earnest 
in  deprecating  the  violent  denunciations  of  the  Em- 
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peror  by  the  London  press,  and  dwelt  upon  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  which  would  follow  a rupture 
of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply,  asserted  the  existence 
of  a perfectly  good  understanding  with  the  French 
Government,  and  denied  the  existence  of  cause  for 
any  apprehension. 

A good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  in  En- 
gland to  the  alleged  persecutions  of  the  Madiai  by 
the  Tuscan  Government,  and  on  the  17th  of  February 
an  address  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Kinnaird,  asking  the  interposition  of  the 
English  Government  on  their  behalf.  Mr.  Lucas,  a 
Catholic  member,  opposed  the  motion  on  the  ground 
that  the  Madiai  were  imprisoned,  not  for  their  relig- 
ions opinions,  but  for  attempting  to  make  proselytes 
to  them,  which  was  an  offense  against  Tuscan  law, 
with  the  administration  of  which  England  had  no 
right  to  interfere.  He  also  cited  several  cases  in 
which  the  English  Government  had  sanctioned  the 
persecution  of  Catholics  upon  religious  grounds,  and 
urged  the  duty  of  first  correcting  their  own  errors 
before  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  states. 
Lord  John  Russell  replied  in  vigorous  vindication  of 
the  Government,  and  asserted  in  emphatic  language 
the  principle  that  persecution  for  religious  opinion 
was  odious  and  detestable,  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment would  always  raise  its  voice  against  it,  and 
that  he  believed  the  Catholics  in  general  disapproved 
of  it.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  declared  himself,  ae  a Catholic, 
atterly  opposed  to  the  treatment  the  Madiai  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Tuscan  Government,  and 
hostile  to  the  principle  that  any  fair  attempt  to  con- 
vince others  of  the  truth  of  one’s  religious  faith, 
could  be  a crime  and  deserving  punishment.  A 
letter  of  instructions  has  been  published  from  Lord 
John  Russell  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  directing  him 
to  remonstrate  in  the  most  earnest  manner  with  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  upon  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Madiai,  and  to  represent  to  him,  that  notwith- 
standing the  various  pleas  by  which  the  attempt  is 
made  to  justify  that  act,  if  one  of  the  prisoners 
should  die  in  prison,  the  public  opinion  of  all  Eu- 
rope will  hold  the  Grand  Duke  guilty  of  having  put 
a man  to  death  for  being  a Protpstant.  The  subject 
was  widely  discussed  at  public  Meetings,  and  through 
the  English  press. 

Fresh  meetings  of  the  Peace  Association  have 
been  held  at  Manchester — the  primary  object  being 
to  prevent  any  augmentation  of  the  naval  or  military 
defenses  of  Great  Britain  under  the  apprehension 
of  a French  invasion.  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright 
made  especially,  earnest  remonstrances,  urging  stren- 
uously the  friendly  disposition  of  the  French  people, 
denouncing  the  British  press  for  it*  stringent  censures 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  insisting  that  the  true  way 
to  insure  the  peace  of  Europe  was  by  abandoning 
these  irritating  preparations  for  war.  Mr.  Cobden 
has  also  published  a very  able  pamphlet,  mainly  his- 
torical, and  designed  to  show  that  the  last  long  war 
between  England  and  France  was  produced  by  the 
aggressions  and  undue  pretensions  of  the  English 
Government,  and  that  the  French  nation  had  no 
desire  but  that  of  preserving  peace. — Emigration 
from  England  to  Australia  continues  to  be  very 
large  : — nearly  a hundred  vessels  leave  English 
ports  for  that  country  every  month.  The  entire 
emigration  from  England  during  the  past  year  ex- 
ceeds three  hundred  thousand. — Four  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  been  unseated,  on  the  re- 
port of  a Select  Committee,  on  proof  of  having  ob- 
tained their  seats  by  bribery. — Captain  Parry  is 
turning  his  exploration  of  the  Arctic  regions  to  prac- 


tical profit,  having  made  arrangements  for  establish- 
ing a colony  in  Northumberland  Inlet. — Application 
was  made  to  the  English  court,  on  the  17th,  by  the 
French  Government,  for  the  delivery  of  the  will  and 
codicils  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte:  the  delivery  was 
ordered. — The  steamer  Victoria  was  wrecked  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Dublin,  and  above  seventy 
lives  lost. 

FRANCE. 

The  marriage  of  the  Emperor  and  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  are  the  events  by  which 
the  month  has  been  marked  in  France.  On  the  22d 
of  January  the  Senate,  Assembly,  and  Council  of 
State  met  at  the  Tuileries,  and  were  addressed  by 
the  Emperor  in  person,  who  said  he  had  come  to 
announce  his  marriage.  The  union  he  was  about 
to  contract,  he  said,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  policy,  and  there  is  its  ad- 
vantage. Every  wise  government  would  seek  to 
replace  France  within  the  pale  of  the  old  mon- 
archies : but  this  could  be  more  surely  attained  by 
a straight-forward  and  frank  policy,  by  good  faith  in 
its  transactions,  than  by  royal  alliances  which  create 
false  security,  and  substitute  frequently  interests  of 
family  in  place  of  the  national  interests.  The  ex- 
amples of  the  past,  moreover,  he  said,  had  left  su- 
perstitious beliefs  in  the  public  mind.  Foreign 
princesses,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  had  mount- 
ed the  throne  only  to  see  their  race  deposed  and 
proscribed  by  war  or  revolution.  One  woman  alone 
had  seemed  to  carry  blessings  in  her  train,  and  to 
live  more  than  others  in  the  memory  of  the  people ; 
and  that  woman,  the  modest  and  estimable  wife  of 
General  Bonaparte,  was  not  the  issue  of  royal 
blood.  Referring  to  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with 
Maria  Louisa,  as  a satisfaction  to  French  pride,  the 
Emperor  went  on  to  say,  that  “ wrhen  in  the  face  of 
ancient  Europe,  a man  is  borne  by  the  force  of  a 
new  principle  to  the  lofty  level  of  the  old  dynasties, 
it  is  not  by  the  adjunction  of  a coat  of  arms  drawn 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  by  seeking  at  any  cost 
introduction  into  the  family  of  kings,  that  he  assures 
his  acceptance.  It  is  rather  by  never  ceasing  to  re- 
member whence  he  springs,  by  preserving  his  indi- 
vidual character,  and  by  accepting  frankly,  in  his 
relations  with  Europe,  the  position  of  pan>enu — a 
glorious  title  when  one  has  started  up  by  virtue  of 
the  free  suffrage  of  a great  people.”  He  had  there- 
fore considered  his  marriage  simply  a private  affair. 
The  selection  of  the  person  wras  all  that  remained. 
The  object  of  his  choice  was  of  high  birth — French 
by  affection  and  education,  and  possessing,  as  a 
Spaniard,  the  advantage  of  not  having  a family  upon 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  confer  honors  and 
dignities.  “ Endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  the 
soul,  she  will  be  the  ornament  of  the  throne,  and  in 
the  day  of  danger  she  would  become  one  of  its 
courageous  supporters.”  The  Emperor,  after  some 
other  phrases  of  commendation,  announced  that  he 
should  soon  present  the  Empress  to  the  people  and 
the  army  ; and  that  when  they  came  to  know  her,  they 
would  be  convinced  that  this  time  also  he  had  been 
inspired  by  Providence.  The  lady  in  question  was 
Mdlle.  de  Montijo,  the  Countess  of  Tcba,  descended 
from  a Scottish  family  who  settled  in  Spain.  The 
civil  marriage  was  celebrated  at  the  Tuileries  on 
the  29th  of  January,  and  the  religious  ceremonies 
took  place  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  at 
Notre  Dame.  V ery  extensive  preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  occasion,  and  the  display  was  one  of 
the  finest  ever  witnessed  in  France.  The  details 
of  course  would  be  of  little  interest  here.  The  Em- 
peror signalized  his  marriage  by  pardoning  4318  per- 
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sons  who  were  suffering  banishment  or  imprison- 
ment for  political  offenses  : the  list,  however,  con- 
tains no  names  but  those  of  obscure  participants  in 
the  alleged  disturbances,  and  is  said  to  embrace 
several  women  and  one  child  of  fourteen  years  old. 
It  excites  comment  as  showing  the  actual  rigor  and 
recklessness  by  which  the  Emperor’s  rule  has  been 
marked.  All  the  banished  generals  and  all  the  men 
of  note  w ho  w ere  proscribed  after  the  events  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  are  still  under  the  ban.  Over  a thou- 
sand political  prisoners  are  still  unpardoned.  And 
their  number  has  been  considerably  augmented  by 
the  sweeping  arrest  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary of  thirty  or  forty  gentlemen,  who  were  sus- 
pected by  the  Government  of  being  the  secret  Paris 
correspondents  of  Belgian,  Swiss,  German,  and 
Italian  journals,  and  of  having  put  in  circulation 
rumors  unfavorable  to  the  character  of  the  new 
Empress.  This  arbitrary  arrest,  effected  in  the 
night,  and  without  due  process  of  law,  or  the  slight- 
est proof  of  offense,  created  a good  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction and  affected  the  funds  temporarily. — The 
Legislative  Assembly  met  on  the  14th  of  February, 
and  with  the  other  bodies  was  addressed  by  the 
Emperor  in  a brief,  but  emphatic  speech.  He  said 
that  calm  had  not  been  disturbed  w ithin  the  year : 
the  law,  in  resuming  its  empire,  had  allowed  the 
return  to  their  homes  of  a majority  of  the  men  who 
were  made  the  subjects  of  necessary  rigors  : the 
riches  of  the  nation  have  increased  : the  activity  of 
labor  had  developed  itself  in  every  branch  of  indus- 
try : the  form  of  Government  had  been  changed 
without  any  shock  : great  works  have  been  under- 
taken without  any  new  tax  or  loan  : peace  had  been 
maintained  without  weakness  ; all  the  powers  have 
recognized  the  new  Government:  and  France  now 
has  institutions  which  may  defend  themselves,  and 
the  stability  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  life 
•f  a man.  44  These  results,”  says  the  Emperor, 
44  have  not  cost  great  efforts,  because  they  were  in 
the  minds  and  for  the  interests  of  all.  To  those 
who  would  doubt  their  importance,  I will  reply,  that 
scarcely  fourteen  months  ago  France  was  delivered 
up  to  the  hazards  of  anarchy.  To  those  who  may 
regret  that  a wider  field  has  not  been  given  to  liber- 
ty, I will  reply,  that  liberty,  has  never  aided  in 
founding  a durable  political  edifice ; it  crowns  it 
when  it  has  been  consolidated  by  time.  Let  us, 
besides,  not  forget  that  the  immense  majority  of  the 
country  has  confidence  in  the  present  and  faith  in 
the  future ; there  still  remain  incorrigible  individ- 
uals, who,  forgetful  of  their  own  experience,  of  their 
past  errors,  and  of  their  disappointments,  obstinate- 
ly persist  in  paying  no  attention  to  the  national  will, 
deny  the  reality  of  facts,  and  in  the  midst  of  a sea 
which  every  day  lowers  more  and  more,  call  for 
tempests  in  which  they  would  be  the  first  to  be 
swallowed  up.  These  occult  proceedings  of  the 
different  parties  serve  no  purpose  but  to  show  their 
weakness,  and  the  Government,  instead  of  being 
disturbed  at  them,  only  think  of  governing  France 
and  tranquilizing  Europe.”  The  Government  would 
devote  to  useful  purposes  all  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  prove  to  the  most  incredulous  that 
when  France  expresses  her  formal  intention  to  re- 
main at  peace,  it  may  be  believed,  for  she  is  strong 
enough  not  to  deceive  any  one.  Tb«  public  revenues 
have  increased  : the  financial  position  of  the  country 
has  never  been  better  for  the  last  twenty  years  ; and 
the  army  reduced  by  thirty  thousand  men  last  year, 
is  about  to  be  reduced  by  twenty  thousand  more. 


Most  of  the  laws  to  be  presented  will  not  go  beyond 
present  exigencies ; let  us,  therefore,  he  adds,  per- 
severe in  this  course  of  firmness  and  moderation* 
which  reassures  without  irritating,  which  leads  to 
good  without  violence,  and  so  prevents  all  reaction. 

SOUTHERN  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  at  Milan  on  the  6th  of 
February,  news  of  which  for  a time  created  general 
interest  in  England  and  other  countries,  inasmuch 
as  circumstances  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  might 
be  the  initial  step  of  a general  revolutionary  move- 
ment on  the  Continent.  This  belief  was  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  proclamations  were  circulated 
from  Mazzini  and  Kossuth — the  former  addressed 
to  the  Italian  people,  and  calling  upon  them  to  join 
in  a new  crusade  for  freedom  ; and  the  latter  to  the 
Hungarian  soldiers  in  the  Austrian  army,  calling 
upon  them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Italian* 
as  both  countries  were  united  in  political  interests. 
The  outbreak  itself  was  partial,  and  was  very  speed- 
ily suppressed,  with  the  loss  of  but  few'  lives,  by  the 
Austrian  troops.  Kossuth  subsequently  pronounced 
the  proclamation  circulated  in  his  name  to  be  a 
forgery,  and  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  Milan 
insurrection,  or  to  any  similar  outbreak,  which  could 
be  only  local  and  partial  in  its  effect,  and  thus  lead 
to  no  good  result.  Martial  law  had  been  proclaim- 
ed in  Milan,  and  a number  of  executions  had  taken 
place. 

in  Hungary  the  feeling  of  discontent  with  the 
Austrian  rule  is  rapidly  gaining  strength.  Writers 
in  the  direct  interest  of  the  Government  state  that 
its  recent  action  has  been  received  with  the  moat 
unmistakable  dissatisfaction — that  a revolutionary 
net  is  undoubtedly  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
and  that  upon  any  movement  in  any  part  of  Europe 
the  masses  of  the  people  would  act  precisely  as 
they  did  in  1848.  In  the  Southern  Sclavonic  prov- 
inces great  discontent  prevails.  An  attempt  was 
recently  made  at  Vienna,  by  a Hungarian,  to  as- 
sassinate the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  details  of 
the  crime  have  not  been  made  public.  The  wound 
inflicted,  however,  was  slight,  and  the  assassin  was 
immediately  secured. 

From  Turkey,  in  regard  to  the  Montenegrin  war, 
of  which  we  spoke  in  our  last  Record,  no  decisive 
intelligence  has  been  received.  At  the  latest  dates 
Montenegro  was  invested  on  all  sides  by  a Turkish 
force,  amounting  to  44,000  men.  Both  parties  had 
met  with  reverses  ; but  there  bad  been  a steady 
gain  on  the  side  of  the  Turks  Alarmed  at  this,  and 
perhaps  desirous  of  effecting  other  objects,  Austria, 
under  the  pretense  of  protecting  her  frontier,  has  dis- 
patched thither  large  bodies  of  troops,  mainly  from 
Vienna.  The  march  of  the  Russian  corps  for  tbs 
scene  of  action  is  also  confirmed ; and  other  Rus- 
sian forces  were  expected  in  Wallachia.  Omar  Pa- 
cha has  addressed  a proclamation  to  the  insurgent 
districts,  informing  the  Montenegrins  that  they  may 
purchase  peace  by  submission.  He  offers  them  re- 
ligious liberty,  with  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
judges  and  magistrates,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Pacha  of  Scutari ; and  he  promises  that  no  taxes 
shall  be  imposed  except  to  maintain  these  officials^ 
whose  duty  it  will  be  especially  to  protect  the  poor; 
while  the  Montenegrins  will  be  expected  to  protect 
the  frontier.  There  is  nothing  in  the  proclamation 
about  giving  up  arms.  Meanwhile,  until  answers 
should  be  received,  operations  were  suspended. 
Austria,  meantime,  has  sent  an  embassador  to  Con- 
stantinople to  offer  her  offices  as  mediator. 
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GHOST  STORIES — or  Tales  of  Ghostly  Appari- 
tions— hare  ever  been  regarded  as  forming  a 
legitimate  part  of  our  more  serious,  as  well  as  our 
lighter  literature.  A portion  of  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine  has  been  frequently  devoted  to  it,  and,  we 
think,  for  the  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  pleasure  of 
our  readers.  Severe  critics  might  condemn  some 
particular  tales,  and  still  more  severe  critics  might, 
perhaps,  be  disposed  to  rule  out  the  whole  depart- 
ment of  ghostly  narrative,  whether  given  as  true  or 
fictitious,  on  the  ground  of  evil  tendency  ; yet  we 
can  only  say,  that  while  wc  might  gratefully  assent 
to  the  candid  strictures  of  the  one  class,  we  could 
never  yield  to  the  sweeping  demands  of  the  other. 
The  writings  of  this  kind  that  have  been  given  to  the 
public  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  have  been  of 
three  different  classes.  They  have  consisted,  in  the 
firet  place,  of  narrations  of  ghostly  appearances, 
either  supposed  to  be  true  or  to  have  a sufficiency  of 
evidence  demanding,  at  least,  a philosophical  invest- 
igation ; or,  secondly,  they  have  been  fictions,  known 
as  such,  yet  designed  to  present  the  subject  in  its 
more  serious  aspects  ; or  they  have  been,  in  the  third 
place,  talcs  of  a lighter  character,  intended  by  their 
sportive  denouement  to  bring  into  merited  contempt, 
not  the  absolute  truth  of  ghostly  apparitions,  but  the 
absurd  and  trifling  evidence  on  which  such  appear- 
ances are  sometimes  credited. 

In  all  these  ways  the  cause  of  truth,  and  even  of 
religion,  instead  of  being  injured,  may  be  actually 
promoted,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  give  too  much  prom- 
inence to  a Sadducean  skepticism,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  revolting  forms  of  alleged  ghostly  experiences  on 
the  other.  On  the  question,  how  far,  in  the  selec- 
tions or  original  tales  furnished  for  this  Magazine, 
either  extreme  has  been  shunned,  the  conductors 
would  cheerfully  submit  themselves  to  all  fair  and 
candid  criticism.  Errors  may  doubtless  be  pointed 
out,  but  to  have  ignored  this  whole  field  could  not 
have  been  justly  demanded,  cither  on  the  ground  of 
a pure  literature  or  a sound  morality. 

Such  talcs,  it  is  oflen  said,  are  injurious  to  the 
young,  and  they  should,  above  all  things,  be  care- 
fully kept  from  the  minds  of  children.  Doubtless  the 
excessive,  the  revolting,  the  terrifying,  the  deeply 
exciting  in  this  department  of  literature,  may  disturb 
the  healthy  balance  of  the  soul,  and  produce,  in  other 
respects,  some  of  the  most  incurable  mental  disor- 
ders. And  yet  there  is  a counter  evil  which  is 
equally,  and  in  some  ages,  we  think,  even  more  to 
be  dreaded.  Wc  mean  the  Sadducean  feeling  which 
must  grow  up,  when  from  the  very  cradle,  a hard,  dry 
naturalism  is  ever  being  drilled  into  the  young  soul, 
and  the  ineffaceable  impression  produced  that  no- 
thing is  true,  nothing  real,  nothing  rational,  that  can 
not  be  felt,  or  grasped,  or  handled,  or  reduced  to  the 
conditions  of  the  most  ordinary  experience  in  time 
and  space,  and  measurable  materiality.  In  the  in- 
struction of  children  all  should  be  real.  A most 
important  truth  indeed  ! But  what  is  reality?  Have 
our  sober  rationalists  settled  the  bounds  of  this  wide 
field,  and  truly  determined  that  among  the  realities 
of  the  soul,  and  the  soul’s  destiny,  the  vivid  exercises 
of  the  imagination  have  no  place  and  no  office  for 
which  they  are  to  be  carefully  and  religiously  train* 
ed  ? Even  at  the  risk  of  excessive  and  morbid  emo- 
tion, this  department  of  the  soul  needs  cultivation  as 
w ell  as  the  other  spiritual  faculties ; and  woe  to  the 


age  in  which  it  is  wholly  neglected,  for  the  sake  of 
an  arid  scientific  tangibility,  or  a hardening  of  the 
understanding  which  calls  itself  rational,  when  it  has 
shutout  from  the  mind’scontemplation  whatevergives 
that  rationality  its  highest  value.  Especially  may 
this  be  said  of  that  exercise  of  the  imagination  which 
connects  our  thoughts  w ith  the  other  world,  and  the 
belief  in  present  surrounding  spiritual  existences. 
Mischievous  as  may  sometimes  be  a morbid  fondness 
for  the  ghostly  and  the  supernatural,  we  may  well 
doubt  w hether  all  the  stories  of  haunted  castles,  and 
all  the  tales  of  demonology  and  w itchcraft  that  ever 
came  from  the  most  weird  imagination,  could  possi- 
bly breed  so  monstrous  a lie  in  the  human  soul,  as 
those  books  which  are  ever  canting  about  “ physical 
laws,”  and  that  system  of  instruction  which  boasts 
of  explaining  every  thing  on  “scientific  principles,” 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  imaginative,  the  ro- 
mantic, the  mysterious,  or,  in  other  words,  of  every 
immaterial  power  and  entity  that  can  not  be  brought 
w ithin  its  dynamical  formulas.  It  may  well  be  doubt- 
ed, wc  say,  w'hcthcr  all  the  horrors  of  the  worst 
novels  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  or  Maturin  could  ever  exert 
so  baleful  an  influence  upon  the  mind  as  such  an  ex- 
clusive training.  If  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  two  poisons,  w e do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it — we 
would  much  prefer  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  or  the 
Romance  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  reading  books  for 
schools,  to  Spurzheim’s  Phrenology,  or  Combe’s 
Constitution  of  Man. 

The  old  ghostly  legend,  too,  as  it  has  been  pre- 
sented in  all  ages  of  the  world,  is  so  very  different 
a thing  from  that  naturalizing  spiritualism  which  now 
prevails  under  the  name  of  “ spiritual  rappings,” 
that  wc  can  not  help  regarding  the  former  as  one  of 
the  best  antidotes  against  many  of  the  absurdities  and 
fooleries  that  are  connected  with  the  latter.  Any  one 
who  will  carefully  study  the  alleged  modem  phenom- 
ena, must  see  that  it  is  all  sheer  naturalism,  under 
an  assumed  spiritual  form.  It  is  a rank  Sadduce- 
ism,  that  impudently  pretends  to  be  converted  to 
a belief  in  spirits  and  devils  of  its  own  raising. 
Its  warmest  defenders  make  a merit  of  it,  that  the 
whole  affair  is  strictly  physical,  and  as  far  as  it  is  so 
we  have  no  wish  to  deny  its  facts  or  its  proofs.  As 
involving  certain  alleged  questions  of  science,  let  it 
have  the  most  thorough  investigation.  But  aside 
from  this,  instead  of  cultivating  tho  imagination,  or 
enhancing  its  religious  awe,  which  was  always  more 
or  less  the  effect  of  the  old  ghostly  tales,  the  whole 
tendency  of  this  new  form  of  demonology,  or  as  we 
might  better  call  it,  naturalizing  devilism,  is  to  harden, 
diy  up,  unspiritualizc,  or,  to  employ  a term  which  we 
have  borrowed  and  used  before,  to  de-rcligionize  to 
an  incurable  degree  the  human  soul.  In  the  ghostly 
legend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  has  sprung  from  real 
ghostly  appearances,  or  has  had  its  fictitious  birth  in 
the  moral,  in  distinction  from  the  mere  naturalizing 
imagination,  there  has  ever  been  an  element  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  religious  accountability.  Amid  all  its 
gross  superstitions  the  moral , in  some  form,  w as  ever 
predominant  over  the  physical.  The  old  ghosts 
preached  retribution,  they  divulged  crimes,  they 
warned  men  of  a judgment  to  come  ; the  modern 
spirit-rappers  gabble  about  “ electricity,”  and  “ pro- 
gress,” and  “ physical  laws,”  and  a “new  light,”  that 
is  ever  about  to  break,  and  yet  never  dawns  upon  the 
world.  The  former  school  of  ghostly  vision  may 
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often,  in  its  ignorance,  have  spiritualized  nature ; to 
the  latter  has  been  reserved  the  awful  blasphemy  of 
naturalizing  spirit. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  actual  truth,  or  the  measure 
of  actual  truth,  in  particular  ghostly  legends,  that 
constitutes  their  chief  value  for  the  philosophic  mind. 
It  is  rather  their  inseparable  connection  with  the 
solemn  dogma  of  a future  life,  or  the  soul’s  inde- 
pendent existence  after  death,  in  a separate  spirit- 
world  as  truly  real  as  this  world  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
and  it  is  in  this  aspect,  mainly,  that  we  would  devote 
a few  remarks  to  a topic  of  so  much  literary  as  well 
as  philosophic  and  religious  interest. 

Ghosts  and  ghost -seeing  have  belonged  to  all  ages, 
to  all  nations,  to  all  conditions  of  mankind.  If  of 
any  thing  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  been  held  always , 
every  wherey  and  by  a//,  it  might  surely  be  affirmed  of 
this  inseparable  characteristic  of  humanity.  Instead 
of  the  inquiry — When  and  where,  and  under  what 
circumstances  has  it  been  the  most  prevalent,  the 
proper  questions  would  rather  be — When  has  the 
human  race  been  without  it?  In  what  part  of  the 
world,  in  what  period  of  human  history,  has  there 
ever  existed  a race  who  did  not  believe  in  a ghostly 
life?  W’hat  language  is  there  whose  texture  would 
not  be  most  seriously  marred,  if  not  wholly  broken 
up,  should  there  be  taken  from  it  every  term  in  which 
there  is  directly  expressed,  or  indirectly  implied, 
the  reality  of  such  a dogma? 

This  idea  of  a ghostly  life — w’hencc  came  it  ? Phi- 
losophy did  not  invent  it ; neither  ean  she  prove  it. 
Instead  of  making  more  clear,  she  has  rather  shed 
darkness  over  what  lies  distinctly  in  the  human 
thought  and  t he  human  conscience.  Science  has  not 
discovered  it  by  any  process  of  experiment  or  in- 
duction. Sense  is  opposed  to  it.  Scripture  does 
not  reveal  it;  but  every  where  assumes  the  belief, 
and  the  reality  it  represents,  as  inseparable  from  all 
serious  thinking,  and  implied  in  the  lowest  elements 
of  any  thing  that  may  be  called  spiritual  religion. 
Whence  came  it  then?  There  can  be  but  one  an- 
swer to  the  question.  It  is  coeval  writh  the  origin 
of  our  humanity.  It  has  been  in  the  world  ever 
since  man  was  bom  into  it.  It  came  to  him  with 
that  Divine  breath  through  which  he  first  became  a 
•‘living  soul;”  or  it  was  imparted  by  primitive  out- 
ward revelation,  in  that  fresh  morning  of  the  race, 
when  all  of  our  humanity  was  yet  bound  up  in  “one 
bundle  of  life,”  and  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  sounding 
through  all  the  chambers  of  the  soul,  produced  that 
vivid  thought  of  immortality  which  no  subsequent 
individualization,  or  degeneracy  of  the  individual 
man,  could  ever  wholly  destroy; — or  as  w'e  might 
say  in  other  words,  it  was  so  stamped  upon  our  most 
inward  generic  being,  as  never  afterward  to  leave 
the  human  family,  or  any  portion  of  them,  however 
far  they  might  wander,  however  low'  they  might  sink, 
however  wild  and  absurd  the  conceptions  which 
they  might  in  the  course  of  time  connect  with  the 
original  communication. 

We  go  not  to  philosophy,  then,  for  our  belief  in  a 
future  state,  or  a separate  ghostly  life.  The  clear 
traces  of  it  to  be  found  among  the  rudest  savages 
furnish  a far  stronger  argument  than  ever  she  has 
devised — an  argument  that  derives  strength  from  the 
very  fact  that  so  far  from  being  the  product  of  any 
abstract  reasoning,  it  is  even  directly  opposed  to 
sense.  Why  does  the  poor,  dark,  Esquimaux  cling 
so  undoubtingly  to  his  traditionary  dogma  of  a spirit- 
ual existence  ? He  can  not  define  a single  term  that 
he  employs  respecting  it.  Press  him  for  their  mean- 
ing, he  runs  down  at  once  to  crude  material  concep- 
tiont ; and  yet  with  what  an  unloosening  grasp  does 


he  hold  on  to  the  unknown  spirituality  they  repre- 
sent. Logic,  argument,  reason,  are  not  for  him.  He 
walks  by  sense,  and  sense,  should  he  follow  it  here, 
would  teach  him  that  when  he  sees  the  breath  depart 
from  the  poor  wasted  body,  and  all  that  looked  like 
life  dissolve  into  the  surrounding  air,  there  was  an 
end  of  the  man.  When  he  has  burned  it  upon  the 
pyre,  or  buried  it  in  the  snow,  or  frozen  earth,  it 
disappears  from  all  human  view.  It  is  no  longer 
seen , nor  heardy  nor  felt.  “ The  place  thereof  know- 
eth  it  no  more.”  And  yet,  without  any  remembered 
revelation,  written  or  verbal,  that  he  can  trace — with- 
out reason — in  the  utter  darkness  of  sense,  and  even 
in  opposition  to  what  dim  light  it  may  afford — in  the 
face  of  all  that  he  can  denominate  experience,  he 
still  follows  the  outgoing  spirit  with  a belief  in  its 
continued  separate  existence,  all  the  stronger  from 
its  being  one  which  he  would  find  it  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  explain  to  himself  or  others.  In  all 
psychology  there  is  not  another  fact  so  wonderful. 

He  finds,  too,  in  his  rude  language,  a name  for 
soul,  as  distinct,  as  independent,  as  much  denoting 
an  original  acknowledged  entity,  as  the  word  for 
body.  Whence  it  came  he  knows  not.  Of  any  re- 
mote period,  or  distant  land,  in  which  his  forefa- 
thers may  have  first  employed  it,  he  has  no  concep- 
tion. He  only  feels  that  there  is  somehow  in  hi* 
nature  as  deep  a need  for  such  an  utterance  as  for 
aught  that  falls  w’ithin  the  world  of  sense.  It  i* 
generally  one  of  the  most  euphonic  words  in  hi* 
harsh  and  barren  dialect,  as  though  it  had  come 
wafted  from  some  primeval  fount  of  harmony,  or  the 
very  thought  associated  with  it  had  an  influence  in 
tuning  it  to  a higher  and  sweeter  melodiousness. 
And  so  we  may  say  of  every  tongue,  whether  bar- 
barous or  refined  We  could  almost  affirm,  a priori , 
that  there  is  no  language  under  heaven  in  which  the 
word  for  soul  is  not  both  gTand  and  musical.  How- 
ever varied  its  radical  etymology,  it  is  ever  Hear, 
and  distinct,  and  sonorous,  as  though  the  very  sound 
were  to  be  symbolical  of  the  primitive  clearness,  and 
distinctness,  and  universality  of  the  belief  which  it 
represents.  It  is  liquid  and  clear,  like  the  English 
soul,  or  the  German  Scele ; it  is  round  and  full 
and  startling,  like  the  Saxon  ghost ; it  has  the  mu- 
sical softness  of  the  Latin  anima , or  the  Greek  psy- 
che or  pneuma ; it  has  the  euphonic  grandeur  of  the 
Hebrew  ruah  or  neshdmdh ; or  it  is  some  grave,  sweet, 
word  of  soothing,  yet  mournful,  melody  like  the 
Choctaw  shilombish. 

By  a psychological  necessity  which  underlies  all 
language,  such  term  presents  primarily  a material 
conception;  but  this  is  ever  of  the  most  ethereal 
kind.  Be  it  air,  be  it  fire,  be  it  the  supposed  fifth 
essence  of  the  ancient,  or  the  electricity  of  the  mod- 
em mind,  it  ever  comes  as  near  as  it  can  to  the 
thought  of  absolute  immateriality;  thus  showing 
what,  for  the  want  of  abetter  term,  wc  may  call  the 
instinct  of  the  undeveloped  reason,  or  the  strong 
grasp  the  mind  has  upon  that  spiritual  idea,  or  idea 
of  spirit,  of  which  every  conception  of  the  sense  is 
found  to  be  a more  or  less  inadequate  representative. 
But  whether  conceived  of  as  material  or  not,  it  is  still 
something  supposed  to  he  separate  from  that  bodily 
organization  which  is  decomposed  in  death.  It  is 
something  that  goes  forth , and  not  only  goes  forth 
like  the  breath,  but  continues  a separate  and  distinct 
entity.  There  is  the  yielding  of  the  spirit,  the  “ giv- 
ing up  of  the  ghost,”  the  same  expression  that  is  to 
He  found  so  frequently  in  our  Bible,  and  which,  or 
something  equivalent  to  it,  is  perhaps  to  be  traced 
in  every  language  spoken  by  men.  Every  where  are 
there  the  same  metaphors  connected  with  the  pheno- 
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mena  of  dissolution,  and  significant,  in  a similar 
manner,  of  a surviving  reality.  Death  is  an  analusis , 
or  the  separation  of  two  things  that  had  been  long 
and  intimately  allied.  It  is  an  44  unclothing/*  a lay- 
ing aside  of  the  “garment  of  the  flesh,”  a departure 
from  “ the  house  of  clay.”  It  is  a going  home,  a 
being  “ gathered  to  the  fathers,”  a journey  to  Hades 
— that  world  unseat,  though  ever  believed  in  spite  of 
sense,  and  in  opposition  to  all  its  phenomena.  Ev- 
ery tongue  has  its  terms  expressive  of  the  strongly 
imagined  contrast  between  the  abandoned  earthly 
tenement  and  the  winged  spiritual  inhabitant  that 
has  taken  its  flight  to  the  skies  above,  or  to  some  far 
distant  “isles  of  the  blessed” — 

“ Whose  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green.” 

Such  figures  are  not  the  invention  of  the  poet — 
we  might  almost  say  that  they  are  innate  in  human 
speech.  In  the  use  of  them,  Pindar,  and  Homer, 
and  the  rude  bard  of  the  Hurons,  are  no  more  orig- 
inal than  Watts  or  Wesley.  The  very  materiality 
of  the  conceptions,  we  repeat  it — and  the  truth  is 
so  important  that  it  will  bear  to  be  repeated — show's 
the  strength  of  the  great  idea.  They  arc  so  at  war 
with  all  that  is  visible  in  the  phenomena  of  dissolu- 
tion, that  they  must  have  been  forced  upon  the  hu- 
man imagination  by  something  higher  and  stronger 
than  ever  came  either  from  sense  or  reasoning. 

A similar  and  most  striking  proof  of  the  same 
position  may  be  derived  from  the  readiness  and  fa- 
cility with  which  children  not  only  believe,  but  find 
a place  in  their  minds  for  all  that  is  told  them  about 
the  soul.  They  might  easily  propose  questions — 
and  they  sometimes  do  propose  questions — which 
wc  are  sadly  puzzled  to  answer  ; but  still  no  ab- 
stract difficulty  stands  in  the  w'ay  of  their  readily 
taking  the  notion  we  wish  to  convey.  So  quickly, 
indeed,  do  they  seize  it,  that  it  would  really  seem 
as  though  we  had  been  only  unlocking  the  chambers 
of  their  own  soul,  and  letting  out  one  of  its  own 
slumbering  innate  ideas. 

It  is  also  a fact  to  be  noted  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  it  in  human  speech,  death  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
characterized  by  a term  etymologically  signifying  an 
extinction  or  cessation  of  existence.  Even  such  os 
might  seem  the  nearest  to  it,  like  the  Latin  interitus 
{inter eo  or  pereo)  denote  a passing  through  or  over,  or 
out  of  one  state  into  another,  rather  than  any  abso- 
lute end  of  being.  And  so  every  where.  It  is  a 
change , a departure , a transit , an  exodus  or  exit , a 
transformation.  That  early  and  beautiful  fable  of 
Psyche,  or  the  Butterfly,  has  left  its  traces  every 
where  upon  the  language  as  well  as  the  mythologies 
of  mankind. 

The  phraseology,  too,  which  is  employed  of  the 
body  undergoes  a remarkable  change  after  the  pe- 
riod of  dissolution.  The  material  part  is  imme- 
diately addressed,  or  spoken  of,  by  the  impersonal 
pronoun.  It  is  no  longer  he  or  she,  but  it.  The  per- 
sonal epithets  cease  to  be  applicable.  They  belong 
to  the  soul,  and  have  gone  off  with  it.  In  a well- 
known  passage,  Socrates  is  represented  as  gently 
reproving  his  friend,  and  cautioning  him  not  to 
speak  of  burying  him  (Socrates),  but  of  burying  his 
body,  as  being  that  alone  of  which  such  language 
could  then  be  used.  The  rudest  savage  has  the  same 
thought ; and  it  is  the  same  spiritual  instinct,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  which  has  led  to  a like  modification, 
or  change  of  terms,  in  his  own  barbarous,  yet  soul- 
developed  dialect. 

in  view  of  facts  and  considerations  like  these, 
what  else  can  we  say  but  that  such  belief  in  a 
ghostly  life,  and  ghostly  appearances  is  a part  of 
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our  very  humanity.  Whether  ghost-seeing  in  this 
world  be  ever  an  objective  reality,  or,  in  every  case, 
a subjective  affection  of  the  supposed  percipient, 
does  not  affect  its  important  bearing  upon  the  great 
doctrine  of  a separate  spiritual  existence.  Be  it 
imagination ; yet  such  an  uniformity  in  the  imagina- 
tions and  imaginings  of  men,  of  all  men,  of  all  class- 
es of  men,  of  all  ages,  must  have  proceeded  from 
something  so  strongly  implanted  as  to  be  insepar- 
able from  the  human  mind,  in  other  words,  belong- 
ing to  its  very  constitution  or  nature  itself.  And 
then,  this  proved  or  admitted,  the  argument  is  ir- 
resistible. An  interest  so  universal,  so  unfailing, 
so  ever  rising  up  and  sustaining  itself  against  the 
counter-influences  of  a world  of  sense  and  matter, 
must  have  somewhere  an  outward  objective  reality 
in  the  end — must  render  certain  in  some  w*ay  a des- 
tined future  existence  of  the  race  possessing  it.  To 
conclude  otherwise,  would  be  to  violate  the  first 
law  of  the  naturalist  himself— it  would  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  that  reasoning  from  fitness  and  adapted- 
ness, which  scientific  men  are  so  fond  of  present- 
ing, and  so  ingenious  in  carrying  out  in  every  other 
department.  The  prophet  suggests  to  us  the  argu- 
ment in  its  simplest  yet  most  convincing  form,  al- 
though he  applies  it  to  another  purpose.  “ Yea,  the 
stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times, 
and  the  turtle,  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe 
the  time  of  their  coming.”  Where  is  the  man  of 
science  who  from  the  bare  knowledge  of  such  facta 
in  natural  history  would  not  decide  with  a confi- 
dence admitting  of  no  peradventure,  that  there  must 
be  for  the  possessors  of  these  instincts,  a wanner 
clime,  a more  sunny  residence,  in  which  they  have 
their  satisfaction  and  development.  How  much 
stronger  the  argument,  from  the  universal  human 
instinct,  for  that  “other  land,”  that  more  “genial 
home*’  of  the  soul's  migration,  without  which  hu- 
man life  is  a problem,  an  enigma,  more  dark  than 
any  that  science  has  ever  undertaken  to  solve.  Na- 
ture never  errs,  says  the  naturalist ; her  lowest 
types  have  a significance  for  which  science  may 
seek  with  the  fullest  confidence  of  reward.  With 
what  a power  of  meaning,  then,  should  come  home 
to  our  souls  the  appeal  of  the  Psalmist — “ Lord, 
hast  thou  indeed  made  man  in  vain  ?” 

The  outward  forms  of  human  life  have  varied 
endlessly,  but  the  drapery  with  which  the  imagina- 
tion, if  it  be  the  imagination,  invests  the  ghostly 
state,  has  ever  possessed  a wondrous  uniformity. 
We  are  apt  to  think  that  ghost  seers,  and  ghost 
stories,  are  mainly  modem.  No  doubt  the  sombre 
mediaeval  period,  w'ith  its  strange  mixture  of  a 
semi-pagan,  semi-Christian  mythology,  had  a pecul- 
iar tendency  to  multiply  them.  Certain  view's  of 
the  Church  during  the  same  period  (views  of  w'hich 
we  can  not  now  say  whether  w e have  gained  or  lost 
in  wholly  rejecting  them)  contributed  greatly  to  the 
same  effect.  But  still  nothing  was  introduced  which 
was  essentially  new.  It  may  be  admitted,  too,  that 
ghost-seeing  was  not  so  much  a peculiarity  of  the 
Greek,  as  of  the  Roman,  or  the  Christian  period; 
and  yet  the  same  features  are  to  be  traced  in  all 
accounts  of  the  kind.  In  ancient  times  as  well  at 
modern,  ghosts  ever  appeared  by  night ; they  ever 
vanish  mysteriously  at  the  first  symptoms  of  tho 
dawn;  they  ever  “fade  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock.” 

“ This  warning  heard, 

The  wandering  spirit  ever  starts  and  hies 
To  his  confine.’* 

There  is  ever  the  same  flitting,  unearthly  motion, 
the  same  mysterious,  voice,  on  the  utterance  of 
which  no  organs  are  perceived  to  move.  There  is 
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the  same  pale  raiment,  the  same  fear-inspiring  as- 
pect, the  same  undefined  and  vanishing  form.  Most 
remarkable,  too,  is  the  harmony  in  some  of  the  ac- 
companying superstitions.  In  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  of  Hesiod  there  is  noted  the  same  strange  re- 
cognition of  ghosts  by  the  animal  creation,  which  we 
find  in  the  German  and  Scottish  legends.  Through 
some  mysterious  instinct  the  ghostly  presence  is 
known  to  the  dog  or  the  horse  even  before  it  be- 
comes objective  to  the  human  organs.  The  custom 
of  burying,  instead  of  burning,  may  have  so  affected 
the  imagination  as  to  have  produced  some  variety 
in  the  associations  connected  with  modern  appari- 
tions ; and  yet  we  learn  from  the  highest  authority, 
that  even  among  the  Greeks,  who  consumed  the 
body  to  ashes,  there  prevailed  the  same  belief  of 
ghosts  hovering  round  the  cemeteries  of  the  dead. 
Plato  uses  it,  in  his  argument,  as  a well-established 
fact  which  no  one  would  call  in  question.  Some 
spirits,  he  says,  are  so  earthly — through  long  sensu- 
ality they  have  so  much  of  the  flesh  cleaving  to  the 
very  soul,  that  they  can  not  rise  and  get  away  to  the 
more  ethereal  region.  They  still  hanker  after  this 
world.  Through  the  fear  of  Hades,  or  the  invisible, 
they  are  drawn  back  again  to  the  visible,  the  mate- 
rial, the  sensual  ; and  of  these,  as  is  usually  said, 
are  the  spirits  that  still  haunt  the  sepulchres  and 
monuments  of  the  dead.  The  fact  is  so  far  settled 
that  it  has  in  modem  times  furnished  one  of  the 
problems  of  science.  The  acute  Reirhenbach  at- 
tempts to  account  for  it  on  natural  principles,  but 
with  a want  of  success  which  shows,  we  think,  that 
the  question  belongs  to  a higher  sphere  than  the 
philosophy  of  odic  forces. 

In  respect  to  the  general  fact  of  ghostly  appari- 
tions in  the  ancient  world — and  it  is  this  class  we 
now  mainly  have  in  view — we  may  find  the  most 
abundant  evidence  in  the  poets,  who  are  far  to  be 
preferred  to  the  philosophers  as  interpreters  of  the 
common  mind.  We  might  refer  the  reader  to  Homer’s 
wondrously  graphic  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
ghost  of  Patroclus  to  the  mourning  Achilles,  or  to 
Virgil’s  affecting  picture  of  the  interview  between 
ASneas  and  the  shade  of  Creusa,  or  the  still  more 
vivid  account  of  the  visit  of  the  departed  Anchises  to 
his  desponding  son.  In  reading,  too,  the  terrific  re- 
presentation which  ASschylus  gives  of  the  ghost  of 
Clytemnestra  urging  on  the  swart  fury-hounds  to 
pursue  with  vengeance  her  matricidal  murderer,  we 
might  almost  fancy  that  we  have  before  us  some  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  of  the  modern  English  and 
German  tragedy.  Orestes  is  metamorphosed  into 
Hamlet,  Clytemnestra  into  Lady  Macbeth,  the 
(Ed i pus  of  Sophocles  into  King  Lear ; and  we  arc 
•ft  a loss  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  say  that  Shakspearc  had  copied  the  Greek  poets, 
or  they  had  exhibited,  in  their  supernatural  and 
ghostly  pictures,  some  of  the  most  peculiar  traits  of 
&e  Shakspearian  drama. 

But  aside  from  the  poets,  we  have  direct  prosaic 
accounts  of  spiritual  apparitions  related  as  actual 
fcets,  and  with  all  the  sobriety  and  circumstantiality 
of  the  most  modem  narrative.  Our  time  and  space 
will  barely  permit  us  to  allude  to  one  or  two.  In  the 
letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny  there  is  one  of  the  most 
graphic  narrations  of  a ghostly  appearance  to  be  found 
on  record.  The  author  was  a skeptic  of  the  extreme 
Epicurean  school,  and  yet  he  tells  the  story  with  a 
•obriety,  and  a solemnity  even,  which  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  deep  impression  it  had  made  upon  his 
own  mind.  It  might  be  entitled  “ The  Haunted 
Haute  at  Athens"  and  could  we  regard  it  as  pure  in- 
vention, the  unimaginative  Pliny  would  almost  be 
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entitled  to  rank,  in  this  respect,  with  Mrs.  Radclifie 
or  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  can  only  give  the  outlines. 
A spacious  old  mansion  at  Athens  had  long  possessed 
an  evil  ghostly  repute.  Sounds  were  often  heard  in 
the  deep  silence  of  the  midnight  hour.  The  clank- 
ing of  chains  resounded  amid  its  dreary  and  deserted 
vaults — first  heard  faintly  at  a distance,  then  in- 
creasing and  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it 
denoted  the  approach,  and  next  the  presence,  of  the 
pale  yet  gory  apparition.  One  occupant  after  another 
had  been  banished  by  its  overpowering  terrors. 
After  standing  a long  time  tenantless,  it  is  bought 
cheap  by  the  philosopher  Athenodorus,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  testing  by  his  own  experience  the  truth 
of  these  stories,  and  giving  a striking  proof  of  the 
triumph  of  philosophy  over  superstition.  He  com- 
mands his  bed  to  be  prepared  in  the  principal  apart- 
ment. He  is  furnished  with  his  writing  style  and 
tablets,  that  no  vacancy  of  mind  might  produce  de- 
lusions of  the  sense,  or  give  birth  to  imaginative 
terrors.  But  all  is  of  no  avail.  At  the  usual  hour 
the  signal  sounds  are  heard  far  down  below*.  and,  ms 
they  draw  near,  the  effort  is  redoubled  to  keep  his 
eye  and  mind  intently  fixed  upon  his  scientific  anti- 
dote. But  on  they  come.  Now  they  are  heard  in 
the  next  apartment.  Immediately  they  are  on  the 
threshold.  The  unwelcome  visitor  stands  before 
him,  and  beckons  with  his  gory  hand.  The  philoso- 
pher applies  himself  still  more  earnestly  to  bis 
studies  ; but  the  renewed  and  angry  clanking  of  the 
chains  takes  no  refusal.  He  rises  at  last  and  follows 
the  apparition.  The  inexplicable  power  of  the  dead 
over  the  living  is  felt  by  the  sage,  as  well  as  by  the 
slave  or  the  peasant.  There  is,  however,  no  need 
of  proceeding  farther  with  the  story.  We  have  only 
introduced  it  because  of  its  antiquity,  and  its  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  modern  narratives  of  the  kind.  It 
has  the  usual  ending  which  is  so  frequent  in  all  sim- 
ilar cases.  The  ghost  leads  him  through  the  desolate 
apartments.  It  stops,  at  last,  over  a certain  spot  in 
the  court-yard,  and  then  vanishes.  The  place  is 
marked  ; and  the  next  day,  on  digging  down,  there 
are  found  the  mouldering  bones  of  one  supposed  to 
have  been  long  since  murdered.  These  are  honor- 
ably interred,  and  the  house  is  ever  afterward  free 
from  its  unearthly  visitant. 

This  has  all  the  appearance  of  a common  ghoel 
story.  But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  an- 
cient narratives  is  that  of  the  appearance  of  Caesar’s 
spirit  to  Brutus  before  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Here 
there  is  no  vulgar  clanking  of  chains,  or  vanishing 
into  vaults  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  has  there 
been  condensed  in  so  brief  a tale  so  much  of  the 
heroic  and  sublime.  It  derives,  too,  an  interest  of 
the  highest  kind  from  the  character  of  its  principal 
actor.  That  a Platonist  should  see  spirits  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  nature  of  his  philosophy.  That  the 
infidel  Epicurean  should  be  frightened  by  them,  is 
no  more  than  what  wc  might  expect  from  one  of  that 
shallow  and  boasting  creed.  It  was  perfectly  natural 
that  Hobbes  should  not  have  dared  to  sleep  without 
a light  through  fear  of  hobgoblins.  But  here  w e have 
the  Stoic — yea  a Stoic  of  the  Stoics — the  stem,  un- 
fcaring  Brutus.  Has  he  fallen  a victim  to  nervous 
tremors,  or  to  that  perturbation i animi  w hich  the  Stoics 
affirmed  could  never  happen  to  the  “wise  man?* 
But  for  the  story.  The  conciseness  of  Plut  archil 
narrative  is  in  keeping  with  the  moral  sublimity  of 
the  account.  Brutus  sat  reading  in  his  tent  at  the 
third  watch  of  the  night.  While  thus  engaged,  the 
writer  tells  us,  he  felt  a sensation  as  of  some  one  ap- 
proaching. Lifting  his  eyes  to  the  entrance,  he  sees 
a strange  and  fearful  visage.  M Who  art  thou — mas 
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or  god  T and  on  what  errand  dost  thou  come  A 
hollow  voice  replied — 44  I am  thy  Evil  Genius, 
Brutus.  Thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi.”  44 1 will 
see  thee  there,”  says  Brutus.  The  ghost  departed, 
and  the  Stoic  patriot  turned  him  again  to  his  book. 
It  was  the  brief  appointment  of  two  stem  foes — one 
in  the  flesh,  the  other  an  inhabitant  of  the  ghostly 
world — yet  neither  of  whom  had  time  or  words  to 
waste  in  useless  speech,  or  empty  ceremony. 

Almost  every  reader  must  be  familiar  with  Shak- 
spearc’s  representation  of  this  scene.  We  will  con- 
clude our  homily  on  ghosts,  by  giving  a version  of  it 
from  Cowley’s  Ode  to  Brutus,  which  is  probably  less 
known,  although  among  the  finest  gems  of  English 
poetry : 

44  HI  Fate  assum’d  a body  thee  t*  affright. 

And  wrapt  itself  in  terrors  of  the  night. 

•TO  meet  thee  at  Philippi,’  said  the  sprite, 

* I’ll  meet  thee  there,’  saidst  thou, 

With  such  a voice,  and  sach  a brow. 

Am  pat  the  trembling  ghost  to  sudden  flight 
It  vanish'd  as  a taper's  light 
Goes  out  when  spirits  appear  in  sight 
One  would  have  thought ’t  bad  heard  the  morning  crow, 
Or  seen  her  well  appointed  star 
Gome  marching  up  the  eastern  hill  aflur.” 


<£Mtor’fi  (0fl5i[  <£jfair. 

THE  new  year  thrives  like  the  old  one,  and  spreads 
luxuriance,  and  wealth,  like  acarpet.  The  gold 
comes  on  in  floods ; steamships  multiply  week  by 
week  ; banks  rise  up  at  street-comers  like  Aladdin 
palaces  ; new  stocks  cumber  the  brokers’  lists ; new 
equipages  throng  the  streets  ; new  bonnets  greet  the 
April  sunshine  ; new  firms  grace  the  brown  fronts 
of  Courtlandt-street ; new  debts  and  profits  quicken 
the  stir  of  trade  ; and  new  churches — here  and  there 
— lift  a warning  finger  of  stone,  from  this  ripening 
world,  to  the  world  that  is  ripening  above. 

Seriously,  for  a moment — if  we  in  our  careless 
way,  and  with  a cigar  upon  our  lips,  can  hazard  a 
serious  reflection — whither  is  all  this  growth,  and 
quick  succulence  of  the  opening  year  to  tend  ? Is 
moderation  all  gone  by  ? Will  the  fast  Californians 
trample  us  down  utterly  ? Is  a man  good  for  nothing, 
if  he  win  no  coat  of  gold  ? Is  steam  to  drive  our 
quiet  coaching  to  the  wall  ? Must  ships  tear  their 
rent  through  ocean  at  fifteen  knots  the  hour,  or  be 
condemned  ? 

'Where  is  old,  slow-paced  learning  to  stand  if  it 
stands  at  all  ? And  what,  pray,  is  to  become  of  an- 
cient quietude  of  manner  and  of  life?  For  our- 
selves, we  feel  out  of  breath.  We  grow  afraid  to 
show  our  thread-bare  coat  in  the  street.  We  hide 
our  old  books.  We  blush  for  our  old  silver  tea-set. 
We  fear  the  contrast  even  of  our  plain-bound  Bible 
with  some  new  Scriptural  book,  or  the  lectures  of 

some  new  Dr. Parker. 

**  Fast,”  is  the  word  : and  it  irks  us  terribly.  So- 
ciety is  tumbling  “ ahead”  neck  and  heels.  W'e  grow 
dizzy  with  watching  it.  We  seek  for  quiet  streets, 
where  we  may  stretch  our  office  limbs  into  health- 
ful warmth,  and  we  are  horrified  with  some  new  line 
of  omnibuses,  or  crazed  by  the  infernal  music  of 
some  “fine,  athletic  company  of  target-shooters.” 
Our  old  friends  that  we  counted  on,  four  years  back, 
for  a quiet  sit-down,  or  a cheerful  rubber  at  whist, 
in  a cosy  parloT,  twelve  by  fifteen,  have  all  moved 
Uptown,  equipped  their  daughters  with  guitars,  and 
grown  bloated  with  *•  Caloric,”  or  with  “ Spirits.” 

The  terrible  glitter  of  the  mines  has  crept  into 
every  fashion  of  life  ; tables  glitter  with  galvanized 


plate;  hotels  glitter  with  vanity-teaching  mirror*; 
boats  glitter  with  chandeliers  and  stained  glass; 
churches  glitter  with  guilt  crosses,  and  guilty  clergy: 
wives  glitter  in  showy  diamonds  and  daughters  ; an<f 
home  itself  is  glittering  with  this  awful  gold-guilti 
ness! 

Seriously,  is  it  not  time  to  think  whether  we  are 
upon  the  whole,  making  the  new-coming  wealth 
count  toward  the  healthy  development  of  character, 
and  to  the  permanence  and  the  advancement  of 
what  is  most  prized  in  domestic  and  in  social  lifef 
Are  we  not,  between  steam  and  gold,  growing  into 
a mechanical  and  outside  life — very  rapid,  to  be  sure, 
and  very  splendid;  but  not  doing  much  to  ennoble 
taste,  and  to  build  up  those  best  bulwarks  of  any 
really  strong  people-cheerful  and  contented  fire- 
sides T 

Take  your  hair-brained  Californian,  steaming 
away  from  all  the  influences  of  the  good  old  estate, 
and  making  money,  and  modeling  character,  among 
unshaven  gold-diggers,  and  godless  gamblers — witW 
not  so  much  religion  about  him  as  44  sees  God  \rt 
clouds,”  and  in  what  way  does  he  grow  fitting  to  be 
father  of  honest  citizens  ? 

Or,  Mr.  Croesus,  consider  your  daughter,  whorir 
you  have  cloaked  in  bedizenments  that  outshine  every 
neighbor’s  daughter,  mak ing  all  you  r earnestness  tend 
toward  shrewd  investments,  and  offering  all  you* 
home-thought  as  a sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  maim 
mon.  Are  you  kindling  in  your  child  such  aspirde 
tions,  or  such  quiet  virtues,  as  will  make  her  tfio 
mother  of  any  Washington,  or  indeed  of  any  gooS 
fellow  whatever  T 

Is  there  not  something  earnest  in  life,  after  al^ 
besides  steam  and  besides  gold;  or  even  beside# 
Caloric,  and  railroads  ? If  one  might  judge  by  thtf 
papers  now'adays,  and  their  paragraphs,  he  might 
think  there  was  not.  Take  up  any  journal  you? 
please,  and  how  much  will  you  find  in  it,  dear  mar 
dam — or  dear  reader  of  any  sort — to  stir  a man’s  sou# 
into  a quicker  and  keener  relish  for  the  true  refine- 
ments of  life  and  of  manners  ?— how  much  to  stimu- 
late to  a bolder  and  sterner  study  of  duty  and  to  an’ 
ambition  for  that  eminence  which  grows  out  of  duty 
performed  ? — how  much  to  chasten  one’s  thoughts  or 
life  and  its  tasks  ; and  to  lighten  its  humblest  phase# 
with  that  dignity  which  grows  out  of  cultivation  and1 
content? 

On  the  other  hand,  scarce  a column  but  will  in- 
cite madly  the  thirst  for  that  species  of  cminenc# 
which  comes  by  wealth,  and  for  that  enterprise 
which  braves  all  risks  for  its  attainment.  We  are 
preaching  like  an  old  man,  we  know  : but  old  meff 
are  growing  rarer  every  day ; and  we  cling  to  ouf 
pleasant  privilege  of  garrulity  while  we  may.  Lifjf 
hums  and  dashes  by  our  dusty  office  window  with  & 
sad,  exultant  monotone;  cabs  and  cars  and  biers, 
and  target  men  and  men  in  gigs,  whirl  by, and  start W 
us  into  such  mu8ings  as  we  have  written  downj 
while  a frail  flower,  lifting  its  leaves  against  tlifl 
dusty  panes,  is  always  a sort  of  God’s  voice  to  us; 
teaching  us  those  old  quiet  truths  of  nature  to  whicR 
we  have  attuned  our  homily. 

It  is  done  now ; and  we  turn  to  lighter  things. 


The  coming  up  of  another  Twenty -second  of  Feb- 
ruary, (a  month  gone  by  w'hcn  this  comes  to  our 
reader’s  eye)  revives,  spasmodically,  our  nationaf 
interest  in  monuments ; bul  we  can  not  say  that  tha 
disposition  to  invest  in  marble  or  in  statue  grows 
any  stronger,  with  our  growing  means  for  making 
such  a monument  a worthy  one.  And  historians, 
fifty  years  hence,  will  say,  “ that  in  those  days  (1653^ 
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wealth  abounded,  and  the  maidens  of  the  merchants 
were  decorated  like  the  mansions  of  princes.  Rich 
carriages,  and  gay  liveries  were  lobe  seen  in  all  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  town  ; yet  scarce  an  effort  was 
made  to  insure  to  posterity  the  perpetuation  of  those 
great  examples  of  virtue  and  of  patriotism,  which 
now  (thanks  to  a more  generous  and  far-seeing  pos- 
terity) arc  commemorated  in  our  noble  statues  to 
Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Franklin.” 

The  Cooper  memorial  still  stands,  as  it  stood  upon 
t ho  evening  of  the  Metropolitan  meeting ; and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  that  night  has  gone  out  with  the  speeches 
of  the  time,  and  with  the  fading  away  of  that  great 
presence  which  held  the  chair.  Will  not  our  rich 
men  spend  a quiet  thought  upon  the  matter — consid- 
ering, if  they  will  not  lend  a trifling  portion  of  their 
current  income  for  such  marble  investment  as  shall 
be  repaid  on  account  of  the  dignity  and  gratitude  of 
the  city  ? And  when  some  foreign  traveler  dines  off 
their  plate,  and  drinks  of  their  stock  of  Burgundy, 
will  it  not  add  to  the  esteem  in  which  they  will  de- 
sire to  be  held,  if  they  can  take  him  in  their  car- 
riage to  some  rich  chiseling  of  an  author  whose 
name  is  known  far  and  wide,  upon  the  other  conti- 
nent, and  say — This  is  something  our  artists  have 
done,  in  memoiy  of  Cooper. 

Speaking  of  Cooper,  reminds  us  again  of  that  old, 
almost  baronial  place  where  he  lived  and  died ; but 
which  now,  unfortunately,  has  passed  out  of  the  name, 
and  having  been  ransacked  by  upholsterers  and  plas- 
terers, is  about  to  change,  by  our  wonderful  American 
nietonomy,  into  a “ Cooperstown  Boarding-house.” 
It  happened  to  us  not  long  ago,  while  yet  the  leaves 
were  green,  and  the  turf  half-rooted  upon  the  dead 
masters  grave,  to  stroll  about  the  precincts  of  Otsego 
Hall;  to  inuse  among  the  shrubbery  that  his  hands 
had  planted  ; to  pluck  an  ivy  leaf  from  the  w>all  that 
skirted  his  chamber;  and  to  sigh  in  the  desolate, 
cold  rooms,  which  so  little  time  ago  were  made 
alive  with  his  presence,  and  cheerful  with  his  hos- 
pitality. It  is  a large,  old  brick  mansion,  with  ba- 
ronial-fashioned  turrets,  and  flanking  tower ; the 
walls  are  of  a pleasant  neutral  tint,  and  hung  over 
here  and  there  with  ivies,  and  creepers,  and  honey- 
suckles ; the  walks  tw  ist  away  easily  from  the  hall- 
door  among  dense  coppices,  which  conceal  the  lim- 
ited extent  of  the  grounds  ; and  a gun-shot  away,  the 
placid  Otsego  Lake  laves  the  shoreaof  the  little  town 
winch  bore  his  family  name,  and  mirrors  the  w’oodcd 
hills  that  live  in  perpetual  greenness  upon  the  pages 
of  his  story. 

The  little  church,  whose  decorations  had  grown 
upder  his  eye,  into  English  semblance,  stands  a 
abort  way  behind  the  mansion ; and  between  the 
two  are  copses  of  wood,  and  the  graves  which  hold 
the  man  and  the  wife. 

The  little  town  struggles  on  in  its  old  traffic  ; and 
the  town’s  people  trade,  and  cat,  and  sleep,  and  go 
to  church,  as  they  have  done  any  time  these  fifty 
years  ; but  the  town’s  man,  who  made  their  little 
village  known  over  the  world,  and  their  lake  lisp 
its  eventide  ripples  in  the  ears  of  millions  who  were 
bom,  and  will  die,  thousands  of  miles  away,  is  gone 
from  them  ! leaving  no  weightier  tokens  among  them 
than  a dismantled  hall,  and  a rounded  grave. 

He  may  have  been  cold,  and  ascetic,  and  unim- 
passioned : but  a debt  is  due  to  his  memory,  not 
only  by  his  townsmen,  but  by  his  mate-citizens  all, 
wjiich  is  not  paid. 


The  new  President  has  spoken  caution  to  the  fast 
spirit  of  Young  America,  in  the  quiet  and  modest  way 
with  which  he  has  made  his  entry  to  the  capital. 


Noiselessness  often  teaches  a good  lesson ; and  noru 
need  the  lesson  more  than  Young  Americans.  Great 
strength  is  always  quiet ; and  conscious  power  is 
never  boastful.  We  do  not  mean  t®  write  down  anv 
party  eulogium,  or  to  magnify  the  abilities  of  the 
new-come  magistrate ; but  we  do  mean  to  lend  the 
testimony  of  our  voice  in  approval  of  that  unosten- 
tatious and  reserved  bearing,  which  has  character- 
ized Gen.  Pierce  from  the  very  eve  of  his  election. 
What  a quiet  satire  he  has  been  reading  to  those 
mouth-full  politicians,  who  only  w'in  notoriety  by 
noisiness,  and  w ho,  w ith  their  bloated  concert,  have 
no  capacity  for  solid  sound. 

And  if  we  had  space  here,  wc  are  not  sure  but 
we  should  run  on  in  another  homily,  upon  that  earn- 
estness of  life  and  of  character,  which  needs  no 
bravado  and  empty  cheers,  but  which  achieves  suc- 
cess by  healthful  and  quiet  action.  Young  America 
is  by  much  too  fond  of  elbowing,  and  steaming,  and 
puffing  ; and  measures  strength  and  speed  by  the 
amount  of  froth  and  spray  that  a man  leaves  in  his 
wake.  Let  our  young  ones  remember,  that  our  gal- 
lant yacht,  when  she  rode  by  the  quickest  craft  of 
England,  in  the  Southampton  waters,  parted  the  wa- 
ters cleanly , dashing  up  only  a few  sparkles  at  her 
prow,  and  leaving  not  half  so  many  bubbles  behind 
as  the  clumsy  cutters,  whose  fat  sails  bellied  in  her 
wake. 


The  Ericsson  ship  and  its  success  are  still  prom- 
inent topics  in  public  talk.  That  a new  motive  pow  er 
has  come  to  light  under  the  investigations  of  the  ac- 
complished inventor,  no  man  now  appears  to  douU. 
But  whether  this  power  shall  prove  sufficiently  ef- 
fective to  propel  vessels  against  w'ind  and  tide,  so 
as  to  compete  with  our  admirable  steam-marine, 
seems  quite  another  question. 

The  Government  has,  it  appears,  made  the  matter 
one  of  serious  consideration  ; and  an  Ericsson  frigate 
or  two  arc  in  contemplation.  We  greatly  fear  that 
this  announcement  w ill  not  materially  add  to  public 
faith  in  the  Caloric  engine  : the  truth  is,  our  govern- 
ment has  heretofore  shown  such  unfortunate  attach- 
ment to  unsuccessful  experiments  in  the  way  of 
steam -navi  gat  ion,  that  its  patronage  is  no  longer  an 
a priori  argument  in  favor  of  any  invention  what- 
ever. 

We  may  be  mistaken  (we  hope  sincerely  that  wc 
are)  but  wc  can  not  now  recall  the  name  of  any 
really  successful  steam-vessel  built  by  Government 
within  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  The  Princeton, 
the  Powhattan,  the  San  Jacinto,  the  Saranac,  have 
all  had  their  mishaps,  and  their  enormous  outlays  for 
repairs.  Nor  do  we  think  that  either  one  of  them,  at 
this  present  writing  (although  their  cost  has  exceed- 
ed, by  twenty  per  cent.,  that  of  the  mercantile  steam- 
marine),  is  in  such  sea-worthy  state,  as  would  war- 
rant their  connection  with  any  mercantile  line  out 
of  the  port  of  New  York. 

These  truths  are  humiliating;  but  they  are  not  to 
be  slept  upon. 


In  the  way  of  Opera,  the  promises  for  the  openinj 
season  are  magnificent.  Maretzck  with  his  oh: 
troupe,  is  to  join  forces  with  AJboni  (who  is  a troop 
in  herself),  and  the  throngs  of  Exhibition  lookers- 
on  will  be  gratified  (if  they  desire)  with  Opera, 
throughout  the  summer. 

Madame  Sontag,  with  her  w inning  ways,  has  kept 
one  of  our  largest  halls  full  to  repletion ; and  only 
leaves  the  city,  to  make  her  next  welcome  an  added 
triumph. 

In  view  of  all  this  devotion  to  the  better  kinds  o'. 
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music,  and  to  the  fascinations  of  an  educated  voice, 
it  becomes  a curious  matter  of  inquiry  if  the  profes- 
sion of  vocalist  will  not  rise  to  the  highest  place 
upon  the  social  scale  ? 

How  is  it,  Mesdames — you  who  have  daughters, 
supposing  them  gifted  with  natural  advantages  suffi- 
cient— would  you  be  willing  to  educate  them  for  a 
position  which  secures  such  nightly  plaudits,  to  say 
nothing  of  a plethoric  purse  ? Or  is  there  something 
in  the  publicity  of  the  thing  which  forbids,  and  will 
always  forbid,  modesty  and  delicacy  to  shiver  in 
such  open  gaze  ? 

Only  a few  years  ago,  when  most  lecturers  were 
mountebanks,  and  a man  of  dignity  and  reputation 
kept  aloof  from  the  employment.  But  what  do  we 
find  nowadays?  Bancroft  and  Robert  Winthrop, 
and  Mr.  Graham,  and  Dr.  Hawks,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  others,  arc  figuring  under  the  lights  of  a 
lecture  room ; and  joining  company  with  the  great 
troop  of  itinerants.  Is  any  thing  kindred  supposable 
of  the  profession  of  vocalist ; and  shall  we  have  by- 
and-by  for  our  entertainment,  a concert  in  which 

“those  accomplished  amateurs,  the  Misses  A , 

and  Mrs.  B , and  the  widow  C will  lend 

their  voices  to  the  enchantment  of  the  occasion  ?” 

Or  must  great  genius,  if  it  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  hedged  by  family  associations,  slumber  in  the 
quietude  of  the  parlor ; and  the  “ mute,  inglorious" 
Corinnas  or  Sontags  die  without  public  token  of 
their  power  ? We  throw'  out  the  hints,  not  because 
we  have  any  intention  of  educating  our  daughters, 
Ameliar-Ann,  or  Maria-Jane,  to  such  a life ; but  only 
because  the  hint  flashes  upon  us,  in  view  of  the 
honors  we  do,  both  publicly  and  socially,  to  our  dis- 
tinguished vocal  guests. 

In  view  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  of  the 
throngs  attendant  upon  it,  the  city  world  (well 
boused  in  city  homes)  is  curious  to  know  in  w'hat 
quarters  the  throng  will  repose  itself?  Even  with 
the  spring  influx  of  trading  merchants,  our  hotels 
are  again  gorged  ; and  add  them  fast  and  magnifi- 
cently as  we  will,  the  cry  is  still  “ All  full.”  How 
is  it  that  while  London  and  Paris  arc  never  (or  most 
rarely)  packed  to  their  utmost  limits,  the  stranger 
must  here  always  bide  the  inconveniences  of  a 
crowd? 

The  reason  lies,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  preva- 
lence of  that  taste  for  glitter  and  noise,  which  is 
growing  sadly  characteristic  of  our  people.  Young 
men  are  not  content  to  live  m quiet  side-streets  ; or, 
for  that  matter,  young  women  either  The  lodging- 
houses  of  London,  clean  kept  and  orderly,  in  all  the 
lanes  ramifying  from  Piccadilly,  and  Regent-street, 
and  Pall  Mall,  are  unknown  to  the  side-streets  of 
New  York.  The  maisons  gamies  of  Paris,  with  their 
series  of  floors,  and  each  floor  a home,  are  as  yet 
unknown  here.  The  hotels  proper  are  encumbered 
by  bachelor  residents ; and  no  well  known  quiet 
quarters  are  ready  for  the  quiet-minded  strangers 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  pay  a little  heed  to  side 
tastes,  and  to  give  some  less  pretentious  front  than 
graces  Broadway,  to  some  orderly  and  well  furnished 
home  for  strangers  ; — such  strangers  as  do  not  come 
merely  to  gaze  upon  the  vagrant  strollers  upon 
Broadway,  and  who  would  love  greatly  some  better 
type  of  home  in  an  hotel,  than  can  ever  belong  to  the 
thronged  palaces  of  our  great  thoroughfare  ? 

While  Mr.  Greeley  is  busy  contriving  homes  for 
the  homeless,  would  it  not  be  well  for  sogie  capitalist 
to  contrive  a home  for  the  hopeful  ? Some  quadran- 
gular house,  with  court  within,  and  with  Parisian 
division  of  apartments,  and  Parisian  coneikrgt  at  the 


door,  and  Parisian  ignorance  of  your  neighbor  (if 
you  choose  it)  upon  the  same  floor?  Will  not  our 
cosmopolitan  tendencies  lead  us  to  this  in  time  ; and 
is  not  the  time  nearly  drawn  nigh  ? 

With  the  wet  streets  of  spring-time,  when  the 
pavements  arc  slippery,  and  the  crush  earnest, 
comes  up  the  old  topic  of  over-crowded  Broadway. 
What,  pray,  has  become  of  that  old  suggestion  of  the 
bridges  of  cast  iron,  light  and  elegant,  to  cross 
Broadway  twice  below  the  Park,  as  well  as  Canal 
and  Courtlandt  streets  ? Has  any  serious  objection 
been  urged  ? Or  are  wc  to  pin  our  faith,  and  all  our 
action,  in  such  matters,  to  the  stale  notions  of  such 
City  Fathers  as  rob  us  not  only  of  our  pence,  but  of 
our  pride,  and  of  all  our  self-respect  ? Is  it  enough 
merely  to  say,  in  so  many  newspaper  lines,  that  the 
Council  is  a base  one,  and  that  wc  will  have  better 
things,  without  even  an  earnest  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion? 

Even  as  we  write,  we  hear  tidings  of  a movement 
which  may,  we  trust,  give  to  worthier  men  the  keep- 
ing of  the  City  Keys. 

Just  now  there  is  much  stir  and  talk  apropos  of 
society,  and  ladies’  habits,  and  balls,  and  all  the  lit- 
tlenesses which  go  to  make  what  wears  the  name 
of  Fashion.  We  fancy  that  there  never  existed  a 
more  sadly  be-written  company  of  ladies  than  belong 
to  the  tea-tables,  and  salons  of  New  York.  Their 
dresses,  their  equipages,  their  hair,  their  talk,  their 
shop-bills,  and  their  gloves  are  regular  topics  for  am- 
bitious writers ; and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and 
unpatriotic  as  the  matter  looks,  one  writer  vies  wdth 
the  other — not  in  praises- — but  in  the  harshness  of 
his  speech.  Under  this  habit,  a sort  of  fashionable 
paragraphing  is  growing  up  into  the  stature  of  a small 
literature — terribly  conventional  in  its  aspect,  and 
bearing  all  the  dead  smell  which  belongs  to  a last 
night’s  ball  room,  or  a faded  bouquet. 

Wc  notice,  in  the  same  connection,  that  some 
thriving  young  Scotchman  (he  must  be  very  young) 
has  been  amusing  himself  with  kindred  comment 
upon  the  habits  and  manners  of  our  ladies  ; and  his 
remarks  are  so  very  naive  that  wc  venture  to  trans- 
cribe a portion  of  them  : — 

“At  parties,  the  ladies  wear  little  jaunty  aprons 
of  various  kinds  of  colored  silk.  There  are  two  little 
pockets  to  them,  trimmed  with  lacc  or  gay  ribbons.. 
Out  of  one  pocket  peeps  a beautiful  and  costly  hand- 
kerchief, while  out  of  the  other  peeps  a bunch  of 
flowers,  giving  the  wearer  a most  coquettish  appear- 
ance, which,  to  borrow  the  words  of  a friend  of  mine, 
4 comes  round  one’s  heart-strings  so.’  They  do  not 
dress  much  in  white  muslins,  or  other  thin  material. 
Silks  and  satins,  of  the  gayest  and  dearest  kinds, 
are  worn.  Their  extravagance  is  prodigious.  Here 
money  is  made  quick,  and  spent  as  quickly.  I could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  I first  walked  up 
Broadway — such  dresses,  such  frizzled,  and  curled, 
and  pasted  back  heads  of  hair — nearly  every  lady 
with  w'hite,  or  very  light  colored  kid  gloves.  Young 
girls,  who  ought  to  have  been  playing  pal-lal  in  the 
nursery,  dressed  up  like  dolls  ; their  forms  pinned 
up  in  tight  dresses,  their  hair  tortured  up  by  the  hair- 
dresser, screwed,  curled  and  twisted — tight  gloves 
and  lovely  light  boots — any  quantity  of  jewelry,  large 
heavy  ear-rings  weighing  down  and  putting  out  of 
shape  their  ears  : very'  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  very 
sad  to  think  of.  I believe  there  is  no  city  in  the 
world,  unless  it  be  Phris.  where  the  women  drese 
themselves  up  as  they  do  here.  They  live  for  dress, 
and  their  whole  aim  is  vanity,  added  to  the  desire 
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to  get  married.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that 
they  make  poor  wires,  and  still  poorer  mothers ; 
^either  mind  nor  body  being  adapted  for  the  one  or 
the  other.  A very  few  years,  and  they  lose  their 
good  looks,  and  become  miserably,  prematurely  old. 
I never  in  my  life  saw  such  puny  children  as  the  chil- 
dren of  American  parents.  This  is  no  exaggeration. 

There  is  another  custom  peculiar  to  American 
ladies  which  I must  mention.  When  a lady  is  in- 
vited to  a tea-party,  or  ball,  it  is  understood,  she 
gpes  accompanied  by  a gentleman.  If  she  has  no 
brother,  or  if  she  prefer  her  beau  instead,  she  writes 
a note  to  him,  asking  him  to  accompany  her  to  So- 
and-so’s  party.  He  accepts,  and  calls  for  her  with 
a carriage,  unless  the  distance  they  have  to  go  is 
fhort.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  the  lady  introduces 
|he  gentleman.  This  is  the  custom  of  even  the 
highest  society.  Owing  to  this,  few  gentlemen  are 
ipvited,  except  such  as  they  particularly  wish  to 
make  sure  of.  In  dressing  for  these  parties,  the 
American  lady  uses  a white  powder  which  she  rubs 
qpon  her  forehead  and  other  parts  of  her  face,  upon 
her  neck  and  upon  her  arms.  It  is  rubbed  on  with 
a little  bit  of  flannel.  This  gives  the  skin  an  ap- 
f$arance  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  beautifully  clear  and 
griiite.  They  make  no  secret  of  using  it,  bringing 
(heir  powder-box  writh  them,  and  putting  it  on  just 
before  entering  the  room  where  those  gentlemen  are, 
Jbr  whom,  and  in  the  hope  of  captivating  whom,  they 
thus  consent  to  follow'  a practice  ruinous  to  their 
health  and  constitution,  adding  to  the  present,  but 
taking  from  the  future , beauty  of  their  looks.  It  is 
gaid  they  look  shocking  bad  when  seen  the  morning 
gfter  an  evening’s  powdering.” 


The  world  is  still  agog  about  the  Imperial  marriage, 
and  we  have  so  many  reckonings  of  Her  Imperial 
face  (the  bride’s),  and  figure,  and  dress,  and  charac- 
ter, that  the  late  Montijo  has  become  to  us  an  errant 
kind  of  myth.  But  it  is  funny  that  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  great  subjugator,  should  have  thus  fallen  victim 
(o  a passion,  which  the  world  had  given  him  credit  for 
putliving.  That  any  man  should  be  thoroughly  in 
loye  is  funny  enough ; that  a man  near  fifty  should 
ho  in  love  is  funnier  still ; but  when  that  man  is 
Emperor  and  rake  the  thing  is  funniest  of  all. 

We  believe  the  world,  however,  awards  him  unani- 
gQQusly  the  praise  of  making  his  marriage  an  affaire 
44  carur.  This  is  rare  enough  anywhere ; but  in  the 
gftmosphere  of  courts  is  a miracle.  We  wish  well 
|p  the  Emperor  and  Empress  ; and  may  Heaven  grant 
the  new  estate  in  which  he  finds  himself,  may 
q^rp  his  ambition  into  kindly  method ; and  that  new' 
jygkened  sympathies,  may  make  his  soul  humane. 


Akin  to  French  subject,  is  the  new-started  marvel 
j£>out  a 44  Bourbon  which  by  dint  of  an  ingenious 
pggazinist,  pitted  by  a distinguished  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  has  set  all  the  ladies  of  the  country  gadding, 
*d  gossiping. 

All  hail  to  the  great  Eleazer ! He  takes  his  place 
ppw  in  the  mammoth  metropolitan  file  of  lions,  where 
ftpssuth,  and  the  Lind,  and  Sontag,  and  Thackeray 
^qve  gone  triumphantly  before  him.  No  city  in  the 
ynorld,  and  no  people  of  any  city,  has  such  aptitude 
(jbr  these  eminent  displays  of  generosity,  as  the  city 
|nd  people  of  New- York.  We  shall  look  anxiously 
f>r  subscription  lists  to  the  44  lost  Bourbon”  fund ; 
yrq  have  expectations  of  seeing  before  April  is  over, 
| * Bourbon”  bonnet ; we  shall  hope  to  tie  our  edi- 
torial neck  about,  with  an  Eleazer  cravat ; and  we 
commend  to  Strakosch  or  any  good  composer,  an 
- Eleazer  Waltz.” 


dbitot'B  ©rum 

THE  habit  of  betting,  or  laying  wagers,  always 
struck  us  as,  under  any  circumstances,  a very 
foolish  piece  of  business,  to  say  the  least  of  it : 
sometimes  it  is  a great  deal  worse  than  foolish,  being 
immoral,  and  oftentimes  ruinous  to  the  comfort  and 
peace  of  individuals  and  families.  A friend  of  oun 
revealed  a new  phase  of  the  passion  for  betting,  in 
a conversation  which  we  had  w'ith  him  the  other 
morning,  w'hich  is  worth  repeating,  from  the  ludi- 
crous result  of  the  wager. 

44 1 was  going  up  the  Hudson  the  other  day,”  said 
he,  44  in  one  of  the  pleasant  little  steamers  that  ply 
alternately  between  the  eastern  and  western  banks 
of  that  noble  river,  dropping  passengers  successively 
at  the  different  pleasant  villages  on  either  shore, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a singularly 
dressed  person,  apparently  a gentleman,  who  was 
occupying  a favorable  seat  on  the  promenade  deck. 

44  His  linen  was  w'hite,  and  well  laundered ; he 
wore  a black  coat,  well  made,  and  of  unexceptionable 
materiel ; and  a head,  of  more  than  common  intel- 
lectuality, according  to  the  phrenologists,  was  sur- 
mounted by  a glossy  and  fashionable  hat ; his  4 vaat- 
ment’  was  of  black  satin  ; his  shoes  were  of  patent 
F rench  leather,  and  as  lustrous  as  his  hat.  In  short, 
every  thing  about  him  was  point-device , with  one 
single  exception  ; and  that  was  a most  striking  and 
remarkable  one. 

44 1 was  presently  joined  by  a friend,  whom  I had 
observed  looking  over  the  top  of  a paper  which  ha 
had  been  pretending  to  read,  and  examining  furtive- 
ly  the  same  discrepancy  which  had  attracted  my 
attention. 

44  He  caught  my  eye  while  so  engaged,  and,  with 
a half-suppressed  smile,  crossed  over  to  where  I was 
seated,  and  in  an  under-tone  said : 

“ 4 That’s  a curious  specimen  of  style  in  dress, 
isn’t  it  ? Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  ridieulous 
in  your  life  V 
44  4 Never !’  said  I. 

44  But  let  us  explain  in  what  this  discrepancy  of 
which  we  have  spoken  consisted. 

44  Our  singular  4 stranger’  had  on  a pair  of  panta- 
loons that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  cast  oflf  by 
some  beggar.  They  were  of  a pretty-enough  pat- 
tern, originally,  being  a medium-sized  plaid,  of  a 
; neutral  tint  in  color  that  was  by  no  means  in  bad 
taste  : moreover  they  had  evidently  been  well  madt 
at  first ; but  they  were  ragged  and  tangled  in  looped 
threads  at  the  bottom  of  the  legs  ; they  were  bulged 
out  at  the  knees,  in  each  of  which  there  were  laj$c 
irregular  holes ; and  from  a similar  orifice  in  tbs 
rear,  something  white,  as  the  wearer  walked  along 
the  deck,  dangled  like  a pocket-handkerchief.  It 
was  enough  to  make  a Quaker  laugh  outright,  so  gro- 
tesque was  the  appearance  of  the  eccentric  stranger. 

44  He  had  seen  both  of  us  looking  at  him,  as  was 
quite  evident  from  a peculiar  expression  that  cams 
over  his  face,  while  wfe  were  so  engaged,  as  stealthily, 
however,  as  was  possible ; so  w'e  got  up  and  began 
to  promenade  the  deck,  seemingly  forgetting  that  wt 
had  been  noticing  him.  At  length  he  got  up,  and 
began  to  walk  backward  and  forward  also,  keeping 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  promenade-deck  from  us  at 
each  turn.  Presently  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  boat,  and  waited  until  we  came  up.  As  we 
were  about  passing  him,  he 4 motioned  as  if  to  speak,* 
as  Hamlet  says.  We  paused. 

44  4 Gentletaen,’  said  he,  in  the  easy,  self-poaaessad 
manner  of  a gentleman, 4 1 seem  to  be  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  you?’ 
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44  W«  frankly  confessed  that  he  was  not  at  all  out 
of  the  way  in  his  conjecture. 

44  * You  don't  like  my  pantaloons,  perhaps  t said 
the  * stranger,’  interrogatively. 

“'As  a mere  matter  of  taste,'  replied  my  friend, 
4 I should  certainly  not  choose  such  a pair  for  my- 
self: comfort , however,  may  be  an  object,  in  this 
hot  weather  ; and  as  your  unmentionables  are  well- 
ventilated,  this  circumstance  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  your  choice  of  them.’ 

“ * You  wouldn’t  choose  such  a pair,  then  ? But, 
sir,  suppose  you  could  make  a hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  by  it  in  four  months  T How  would  that  effect 
you?' 

44  ‘ Why,  I should  be  very  doubtful  whether  the 
wearing  of  such  a shabby  pair  of  trowsers  would  add 
to  the  facilities  of  making  money,  particularly  in 
Wall-street,’  was  the  reply. 

41  * 1 have  made  a 4 good  thing'  of  it  any  how,’  he 
said;  and  ho  proceeded  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
weodue  operand i. 

44  4 1 was  one  day  looking  at  some  garments  in  one 
of  the  wholesale  clothing  stores,  in  a street  not  far 
from  Broadway,  the  proprietor  of  which,  in  the  most 
polite  manner,  was  doing  his  best  endeavors  to  serve 
me.  1 had  selected,  for  purchase,  among  other  things, 
these  pantaloons ; when  a friend  who  had  seen  me 
by  the  open  door,  came  in,  asked  after  my  health, 
and  indulged  in  those  meteorological  observations 
which  form  the  staple  of  common  conversation  be- 
tween two  meeting  friends ; and  then  said,  in  a tone 
which  must  have  been  deeply  offensive  to  the  shop- 
keeper : 

44  4 You  are  not  going  to  buy  those  pantaloons,  are 
you  T They  are  made  of  miserable  materials.  They 
won’t  last  you  three  months  !’ 

44  4 1 replied,  that  I could  judge  of  the  quality  of  a 
garment,  I thought,  as  well  as  himself ; and  that  1 
had  already  selected,  and  should  certainly  purchase 
the  trowsers.’ 

44  4 Just  as  you  like , of  course !’  said  he,  sneeringly ; 
* but  I’ll  wager  you  a hundred  dollars  that  if  you  put 
them  on  every  day,  little  wearing  to  garments  as 
your  profession  is,  that  they  will  be  in  rags  before 
three  months.' 

44  4 Now  1 could  have  easily  taken,  and  afterward 
sneaked  out  of  that  bet,  by  4 putting  on'  these  pan- 
taloons every  day,  and  then  taking  them  off,  and 
worn  others  : but  I scorned  so  dirty  an  action.  Be- 
sides, 1 had  confidence  in  the  trowsers. 

44  4 I'll  take  that  bet !’  said  I. 

44  4 Done  !'  said  he  ; 4 put  up  your  money !’ 

44  4 We  deposited  the  stakes  in  the  hands  of  a third 
party ; and  that  very  afternoon  1 put  on  the  con- 
temned garment,  and  have  worn  it  ever  since. 

44  4 My  friend  was  right.  I had  not  worn  them  a 
week,  before  the  threads  began  to  stretch  apart,  and 
the  fabric,  wherever  there  was  the  slightest  strain, 
grew  gauzy  and  thin ; and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
there  was  4 a solution  of  continuity’  in  various  parts ; 
until  at  last  they  have  come  to  be  what  you  now  see 
them.' 

44  4 1 trust,'  said  I,  4 that  your  three  months  are 
nearly  up  V 

44  4 Yes ; as  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  says, 
4 My  hour  is  almost  come only  three  weeks,  and 
I shall  be  free.  But  for  an  indomitable  pride,  and 
an  even  more  indomitable  will,  shame  would  have 
compelled  me  to  4 take  ofT  my  trowsers'  four  weeks 
ago;  but  the  idea  of  being  conquered,  of  being 
laughed  at,  and  last  but  not  least,  of  paying  the 
money,  kept  me  true  to  ray  wager.  If  I had  not 
stipulated  to  4 wear  them  at  all  times,  as  I would 


any  other  garment,  about  my  regular  business,'  I 
could  have  kept  myself  at  home,  and  4 hushed  them 
up but  that  would  have  violated  the  agreement.  1 
was  a fool  to  make  such  an  engagement,  it  was  true ; 
but  1 was  too  stubborn  to  break  it,  and  not  mean  or 
knave  enough  to  evade  it !' 

44  Here  we  came  to  a landing  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  where  our  friend  got  off,  after  bidding  m 
4 good-by,’  holding  a newspaper  behind  him,  care- 
lessly, as  he  walked  over  the  gang-plank. 

44  4 This  is  my  first  and  last  bet !'  said  he,  as  he 
started  to  leave  the  boat ; and  we  rather  think  th* 
it  will  be  ; for  the  decision  was  given  with  an  earn- 
estness and  unction  that  could  not  be  mistaken !” 


There  was  something  rather  44  Yankee-like,1*  in 
the  conduct  of  the  sailor  who  was  trying  to  geft 
44  picked  up,"  and  placed  on  board  a boat  full  of  men, 
in  a storm  on  Lake  Erie ; but  the  men  could  not 
take  him  in  without  endangering  the  lives  of  all  on 
board.  For  half  an  hour  he  hung  manfully  upon  the 
gunwale,  but  finally,  his  strength  failing  him,  he 
called  out  to  the  rowers,  who  were  struggling  to 
reach  the  shore  : 

44  Hold  on,  boys  ! My  life  is  insured  for  five  h«ut> 
dred  dollars,  and  1 abandon  myself  to  the  Company! 
Take  me  on  board,  and  claim  salvage  !" 


44  A Modern  Belle ” is  artistically  and  truthfhBy 
44  served  up  " in  some  lines  by  an  American  poo^ 
appropriately  read  at  some  44 Lady's  Fair"  down 
East.  Among  other  characteristics  cited  were  the 
following : 

44  She  sits  In  a fashionable  parlor, 

And  rocks  in  her  easy  chair ; 

She  is  clad  in  silks  and  satins. 

And  jewels  are  in  her  hair ; 

She  winks,  and  giggles,  and  simpers. 

And  simpers,  and  giggles,  and  winks, 

And  though  she  talks  but  little, 

’Tis  a good  deal  more  than  she  thinks. 

44  She  lies  a-bed  in  the  morning, 

Till  nearly  the  hour  of  noon, 

Then  comes  down  snapping  and  snarling, 
Because  she  was  called  so  soon. 

Her  hair  is  still  in  papers, 

Her  cheeks  still 4 fresh 1 with  paint ; 

Remains  of  her  last  night’s  blushes. 

Before  she  intended  to  fhint ! 

44  She  doats  upon  men  unshaven, 

And  men  with  44  flowing  hair ;** 

She’s  eloquent  over  mustaches. 

They  give  such  a foreign  air ! 

She  talks  of  Italian  music, 

And  (klls  in  love  with  the  moon, 

And  if  a mouse  were  to  meet  her, 

She  would  sink  away  in  a swoon. 

44  Her  feet  are  so  very  little, 

Her  hands  are  so  very  whits. 

Her  jewels  so  very  heavy, 

And  her  head  so  very  light ; 

Her  color  is  made  of  cosmetics, 

(Though  this  she  will  never  own ;) 

Her  body’s  made  mostly  of  cotton, 

Her  heart  is  made  wholly  of  stone. 

44  She  (klls  in  love  with  a fellow. 

Who  swells  with  a foreign  air ; 

He  marries  her  for  her  money, 

She  marries  him  for  bis — hair ! 

4 One  of  the  very  best  matches’ — 

Both  are  well  mated  in  lifo ; 

She’s  got  s fool  for  her  husband. 

He’s  got  a fool  for  a wifo  !** 

44  A passage  in  your  Drawer,"  writes  a Wes Eli 
correspondent, 44  which  gives  one  or  two  anecdotes 
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of  clergymen,  and  the  manner  of  writing  and  the 
character  of  sermons,  has  suggested  to  my  memory 
the  following,  which  is,  I believe  entirely  authentic  : 

A gentleman  asked  a clergyman  for  the  use  of  his 
pulpit  for  a young  divine,  a relative  of  his  : 

“ I really  do  not  know”  said  the  clergyman,  44  how 
to  refuse  you ; but  if  the  young  man  should  preach 
better  than  me,  my  congregation  will  be  dissatisfied 
with  me  afterward;  and  if  he  should  preach  any 
i coree,  1 don’t  think  he  is  fit  to  preach  at  ail  / ” 

This  argument  was  considered  to  be  so  “ well 
put,”  that  the  request  which  had  been  made  was 
not  further  insisted  upon. 


A more  important  invention  even  than  the  44  Pa- 
tent Hen-Persuader”  of  a contemporary,  is  a new 
44  Patent  Mouse- Trap  ” which  is  thus  announced  in 
the  patent-office  specifications,  recorded  in  a former 
number  of  an  American  scientific  journal.  The  im- 
proved mode  is  as  follows  : 

44  A piece  of  toasted  cheese  is  suspended  on  a 
hook.  Enter  rat.  A small  mirror  is  so  adjusted 
that  the  rat  sees  his  shadow  in  the  glass ; and  not 
recognizing  himself  at  first  sight,  thinks  that  some 
other  rat  is  among  the  cheese.  He  rushes  in  to 
head  off  his  rival.  The  board  he  treads  upon  is 
supported  by  a weak  spring,  which  yields  under  his 
weight,  and  precipitates  him  into  a lower  story  of 
the  trap,  when  the  door  flies  back  and  resumes  its 
place.  Another  rat  comes  along,  and  seeing  the  re- 
flection of  his  predecessor  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
thinking  that  two  rats  are  fighting  for  the  cheese  : so 
in  he  goes  and  down  he  goes,  and  is  followed  by  a 
succession  of  victims,  ad  infinitum  /” 

The  principle,  it  will  be  seen,  like  that  of  the 
44  Self-acting  Hen-Persuader,”  is  based  upon  the 
inductive  philosophy,  as  exemplified  in  the  acts  of 
domestic  fowls  and  vermin. 


In  one  of  Sidney  Smith’s  articles  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  occurs  this  striking  passage  : 

44  A Hiss  is  either  foolish,  or  tremendous,  or  sub- 
lime. The  hissing  of  a goose  or  a pancake  is  absurd 
and  ridiculous ; the  first  faint  hiss  that  arises  from 
the  extremity  of  the  pit  of  a theatre,  on  the  first 
evening  of  a new  play,  sinks  the  soul  of  the  author 
within  him,  and  makes  him  curse  himself  and  his 
Thalia ; the  hiss  of  the  venomous  cobra  di  capello  is 
sublime  : it  is  the  whisper  of  death  f ” 


A RARE  specimen  of 44  Homoeopathic  Beer  ” is  said 
to  be  made  in  the  State  of  Maine,  now  that  the  Li- 
quor-law holds  sway  in  that  far-northern  region  : 
They  catch  a sturgeon  at  the  head  of  the  Kennebcck 
river,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  tie  a hop  to  his  tail, 
and  then  let  him  run  again.  By  the  time  the  fish 
has  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  waters  are 
sufficiently  tinctured,  and  good  44 small  beer”  may 
be  dipped  up  in  any  part  of  the  river ! 


A solemn  monitory  lesson  is  happily  and  force- 
i fully  conveyed  in  these  four  simple  lines  : 

44  Our  life  is  but  a tale,  a dance,  a dream, 

A little  wave,  that  frets  and  ripples  by ; 

Our  hopes  the  bubbles  that  it  bears  along, 

Bom  with  a breath,  and  broken  with  a sigh ! ” 


While  th*;  magnificent  steamboat  Baltic , of  the 
' Collins  line  of  American  steamers,  was  on  her  trip 
up  the  Potomac  river  to  Washington,  some  twelve 
■souths  ago,  and  had  approached  near  to  the  town 
• of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  a group  of  passengers  were 


entertained  by  the  following  amusing  story,  connect- 
ed with  the  Town  Hall  of  the  place,  a large  and  im- 
posing structure,  ornamented  with  a clock  and  stee- 
ple : 

The  town  had  been  recently  visited  by  several 
gamblers  from  the  Southwest,  who,  like  their  master 
the  devil,  had  come  thither,  “seeking  whom  they 
might  devour.”  At  length  a respectable  citizen,  in 
an  evil  hour,  fell  into  the  snare  which  had  been 
set  for  him ; and  after  a series  of  adverse  games, 
carried  on  on  different  nights,  he  found  himself 
fleeced  out  of  the  handsome  sum  of  some  three  thou- 
sand dollars  and  upward.  This  he  was  obliged  to  pay, 
and  did  pay,  although  not  very  willingly,  probably. 
But  having  44  staked  his  money  upon  the  cast,”  he 
was  too  “ honorable,”  as  it  is  called,  not  to  44  stand 
the  hazard  of  the  die.”  But  a lucky  thought  enabled 
him  to  44  bring  about  his  revenges.” 

He  had  somehow'  or  other  ascertained  that  there 
was  an  old  law  in  Virginia,  established  while  she 
w'as  yet  a colony,  in  which  it  was  44  made  and  pro- 
vided ” that  if  any  man  could  not  show'  that  he  was 
pursuing  some  44  lawful  means  of  obtaining  a liveli- 
hood,” he  should  be  sold,  or  hired  out  at  auction,  to 
prevent,  by  his  labor,  his  becoming  chargeable  to 
the  town.  A complaint  was  therefore  immediately 
entered  against  the  gamester  by  his  victim  ; he  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction. 

Here  was  a dilemma ! The  gambler  was  disposed, 
at  first,  to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  a joke  ; but  he 
soon  found  out  his  mistake.  He  was  taken  to  a pub- 
lic stand,  44  put  up”  for  sale,  and  the  bidding  began 
— the  44  sale  peremptory  !”  His  victim  started  the 
bids  writh : 

“One  hundred  dollars !” 

44  Two  hundred,”  said  the  other.  And  so  the  game- 
ster and  his  victim  went  on  bidding,  until  the  amount 
had  reached  two  thousand  dollars,  when  the  former 
begged  to  be  44  let  off,”  pleading  poverty  : but  all 
would  not  do.  There  w'as  no  alternative  ; he  must 
either  be  forced  into  a service  of  degrading  labor, 
under  the  supervision  of  a man  who  had  small  cause 
to  love  him,  or  he  must  go  on  bidding  for  himself 
which  he  was  actually  compelled  to  do,  until  the 
sum  had  reached  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, when  he  was  permitted  to  depart  from  the  town 
by  his  persecutor,  who  gave  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
to  the  city,  which  w as  applied  to  the  building  of  the 
steeple  and  clock  of  the  very  town-hall  which  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  passengers. 

It  is  said  that  ever  since  this  occurrence,  Alexan- 
dria has  been  considered  a very  44  poor  place  of  busi- 
ness” for  the  professors  of  cards  and  dice. 


How  much  more  of  true,  genuine  happiness  there 
would  be  in  the  world,  if  the  lesson  imparted  in  the 
following  sentences  w'as  more  generally  heard.  Alas ! 
when  it  is  too  late  ; 44  when  the  cares  and  coldness  of 
the  world  come  withering  to  our  hearts,  and  wc  learn 
how  hard  it  is  to  find  true  sympathy,”  then  it  is,  and 
too  often  then  only , that  we  realize  the  blessings  we 
have  slighted,  the  opportunities  we  have  wasted : 

44  How  sweet  is  social  affection  f When  the  w'orld 
is  dark  without,  then  wc  have  light  within.  We  for- 
get the  w'orld,  with  all  its  animosities,  w'hile  blest 
with  social  kindness.  That  man  can  not  be  unhappy 
who  has  hearts  that  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  his 
otvn ; who  is  cheered  by  the  smile  of  tenderness 
and  the  voice  of  affection.  Let  the  world  be  dark 
and  cold;  let  the  indifference  or  hate  of  men  gather 
about  him  in  the  place  of  business  ; but  when  he  en- 
ters the  ark  of  his  own  cherished  circle,  he  forgets 
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mil  then,  and  the  cloud  passes  from  his  brow,  and  the 
sorrow  from  his  heart.  The  warm  sympathies  of  his 
wife  and  children  dispel  every  shadow,  and  he  feels 
m thrill  of  joy  in  his  bosom,  which  words  are  inade- 
quate to  express.  Ho  who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
stranger  to  the  joys  of  social  kindness,  can  not  be 
said  to  even  have  begun  to  live.” 


A recent  occurrence  in  Boston,  the  challenging, 
by  an  enraged  Italian  musician,  of  an  editor  of  one 
of  the  prominent  papers  of  our  sister  city,  and  the 
cool  and  playful  reply  wrhich  the  challenged  party 
returned,  reminds  us  of  an  amusing  circumstance, 
of  a somewhat  similar  character,  which  occurred 
44  once  on  a time”  in  this  State. 

Previous  to  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  fighting 
duels  in  this  State  by  law,  a member  of  our  State 
Legislature  challenged  a brother  member  to  “mortal 
combat,”  for  some  offensive  words  which  he  had 
used  in  relation  to  him,  in  the  course  of  an  exceed- 
ingly angry  debate. 

The  challenge  was  at  once  accepted ; but  as  the 
choice  of  weapons  and  place  rested  with  the  chal- 
lenged party,  he  chose  broad-swords,  and  the  parties 
were  to  stand,  one  on  one  side  of  the  Mohawk,  and 
the  other  on  the  other  ! 

44  That  is  simply  absurd,”  replied  the  14  friend  ” 
of  the  challenger.  44 1 can  take  back  no  such  ridic- 
ulous proposition  as  that  to  my  principal.” 

44  Very  well : what  do  you  say  to  pistols  ?” 

“Obviously  the  most  convenient,  common,  and 
gentlemanly  weapon.” 

44  Pistols  be  it,  then  !”  said  the  challenges  ; 44  and 
as  to  the  place,  I’ll  decide  that  when  we  meet — say 
to-morrow  morning,  at  the  foot  of  Sugar-loaf  Hill.” 

The  second  reported ; and  the  next  morning  the 
parties  met,  as  hud  been  stipulated. 

44  Where  is  our  ground  ?”  asked  the  challenger, 
44  and  in  what  way  do  wc  stand  upon  the  field?” 

44  I’ve  not  chosen  a 4 field1  at  all,”  said  the  other ; 
44  if  I fight  at  all,  wc  take  positions  on  the  top  of 
4 Sugar-loaf.’” 

This  was  declared  impossible  ; for  the  hill  was  a 
round  sharp  cone,  scarcely  ten  feet  across  at  the  top. 

44  How  can  we  fight  there  ?”  asked  the  challenger, 
beginning  to  be  aware  of  another  evasion  : 44  how  can 
we  stand,  and  how  shall  wc  take  our  positions?” 

“ Back  to  back,”  replied  the  other,  44  in  the  usual 
way ; then  each  march  forward  ten  paces,  turn,  and 
fire  at  the  word,  between  one  and  three  !” 

44  But  that  would  take  us  out  of  sight  of  each  oth- 
er !”  exclaimed  the  challenger,  44  and  our  fire  would 
be  lodged  in  the  sides  of  the  hill  I” 

44  So  much  the  better  for  both  of  us  !”  replied  the 
other. 

44  Sir,”  replied  the  challenger,  44  you  are  a cow- 
ard ! a coward , sir ; do  you  hear,  sir  ? a coward  !” 

44  Well,  what  of  that?  You  knew  I was,  or  you 
wouldn’t  have  challenged  me  !”  was  the  finale  of 
this  sanguinary  engagement : for  the  challenger  and 
his 44  friend  ” had  left 44  the  field,”  in  a very  high  state 
of  disgust. 


Some  idea  of  the  tautology  of  the  legal  formulae  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  specimen,  wherein  if 
a man  wishes  to  give  another  an  orange,  instead  of 
saying,  44 1 give  you  that  orange,”  he  must  set  forth 
his  44  act  and  deed”  as  follows  : 44 1 give  you  all  and 
singular,  my  estate  and  interest,  right,  title,  and  claim, 
and  advantage  of  and  in  that  orange,  with  all  its  rind, 
skin,  juice,  pulp,  and  pips,  and  all  right  and  advant- 
ages therein,  with  full  power  to  bite,  cut,  suck,  or 
otherwise  eat  the  same  orange,  or  give  the  same 


away,  with  or  without  all  its  rind,  skin,  juice,  pulp 
and  pips,  any  thing  heretofore  or  hereinafter,  or  in 
any  other  deed  or  deeds,  instruments  of  what  kind 
or  nature  soever,  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwith- 
standing !” 


The  44  progress  of  civilization,”  as  it  is  termed, 
and  the  44  go-aheadativeness”  of  the  age,  have  not 
altogether  banished  the  scenes  and  events  of  our 
country,  when  44  wild  in  unsought  woods  the  free- 
born savage  ran.”  A letter  from  the  northern  wilds 
of  Wisconsin  to  a Milwaukee  newspaper,  records  an 
incident  which  smacks  greatly  of  the  olden  time,  in 
the  history  of  farther  eastern  states,  now  crowded 
with  cities  and  villages,  and  the  44  busiest  kind”  of 
a population  ; although  once,  and  not  so  very  long 
time  ago  either,  so  thinly  inhabited,  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  Webster,  44  scarcely  a smoke 
rose  from  a human  habitation  betw  een  there  and  the 
frontiers  of  Canada.”  But  to  the  44  incident”  to 
which  we  have  referred  : 

44  A child,  three  years  old,  belonging  to  a family 
living  near  the  line  of  the  county  of  Adams,  was  re- 
cently taken  by  a bear!  It  was  playing  about  ten 
rods  from  its  father,  and  out  of  his  sight,  when  he 
heard  a terrific  shriek.  He  hastened  at  once  to  the 
spot,  but  nothing  could  be  found  of  his  child.  Search 
w'as  immediately  instituted  by  a great  number  of  the 
neighbors,  but  no  traces  of  the  child  were  to  be  found. 
At  first  the  supposition  was,  that  it  had  been  stolen 
by  an  Indian  ; but  the  appearance  shortly  afterward 
of  a bear , smelling  and  pawing  the  ground  from  which 
the  child  had  evidently  been  taken,  left  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  one,  that  the  poor  child  had  been  de- 
voured by  the  ravenous  beast.  There  were  no  acorns 
last  fall,”  adds  the  correspondent,  with  fearful  ad- 
dition, 44  and  the  bears  in  this  region  are  very  hungry 
and  bold !” 


44  New  York,”  said  a foreigner  to  us  the  other 
day,  44  seems  to  me  to  be  a City  of  Hotels  and  a City 
of  Processions.  Every  where,”  he  said,  44  some  ho- 
tels— always  some  processions.”  There  is  some 
truth  in  this  ; what  w’ith  military  funerals,  military 
and  target  excursions,  &c.  Target  excursions  were 
most  amusingly  satirized  recently  by  quite  a large 
company  of  fantasticals,  who  paraded  the  streets 
attired  in  the  fag-ends  of  some  old  cast-off  theatrical 
w’ardrobe,  and  armed  w’ith  brooms,  old  broken  swords, 
butchers*  saws,  &c.,  the  target  was  an  old  garbage- 
cart,  drawn  by  a donkey  about  the  size  of  a goat,  and 
being  covered  with  a piece  of  old  carpeting,  his  ears 
only  were  visible — and  a famous  pair  they  were!  A 
wreath  was  attached  to  the  target,  composed  of  a bar- 
rel-hoop : in  the  centre  w’as  a dried  codfish,  and  the 
whole  was  ornamented  with  onions,  turnips,  sweet 
potatoes,  &c.  When  this  goodly  company  arrived 
at  Coenties  Slip,  they  made  a halt,  in  order  to  con- 
tend for  the  prizes.  The  first  prize  w'as  the  shadow 
of  a pig,  about  four  weeks  old,  which  was  44  on  ex- 
hibition” in  the  donkey-cart.  The  manner  of  con- 
tending for  the  prize  w as  by  being  blindfolded,  armed 
with  a brace  and  bit,  marching  up  to  the  target,  and 
boring  a hole  as  near  the  centre  as  they  could  guess/ 

It  was  a laughable  and  most  ridiculous  sight,  as 
the  loud  guffaws  of  some  hundreds  of  lookers-on 
fully  attested. 

Well,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  married  : a 
matter  not  unknown  to  any  reader  of  the  newspapers 
in  England  or  America.  The  marriage,  however, 
was  a simple  44  nine  days’  wonder,”  and  scarcely 
even  that.  Not  one  single  class  of  society  is  pleased 
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with  it;  and  notwithstanding  the  splendid  display 
at  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  enthusiasm  even  then 
was  not  apparent,  and  has  since,  in  an  inconceivably 
abort  space  of  time,  entirely  faded  away.  Moreover, 
if  reports  may  be  credited,  the  Army , the  idol  and 
prop  which  was  alone  to  render  the  imperial  throne 
secure,  is  gradually  growing  disaffected,  and  is 
“gradually  sliding  away  from  its  position,  leaving 
the  tottering  legs  of  that  same  imperial  throne,  so 
daintily  disguised  by  the  trophies  of  glittering  arms, 
the  tinsel,  and  the  gew'-gaws  piled  around  them, 
visible  now  in  all  their  nakedness.” 

But  with  all  this,  and  with  all  predictions  and 
vaticinations  we  have  not  now  to  do  ; we  only  wish 
to  record  here  some  incidents  connected  w ith  Louis 
Napoleon  in  America.  All  that  now  relates  to  him 
is  of  course  interesting  ; and  as  the  finale  of  one  of 
the  great  episodes  of  his  life,  his  first  coup  de  mam , 
was  in  New  York,  it  may  be  expected  that  here 
much  will  be  said  of  him.  Many  stories,  naturally 
enough,  are  current,  and  now  that  he  is  Emperor, 
hundreds  of  persons  who  w'ould  never  have  thought 
of  the  penniless  foreigner,  remember  the  exiled 
Prince  restored  to  the  throne  of  “ his  uncle”  The 
following  letter,  received  not  very  long  since,  gives 
a brief  account  of  the  mode  of  life  the  present  Em- 
peror led  in  New  York  : 

“ New  Yobk,  March  8,  1853. 

“My  Dear  Sir — Of  course  1 saw  Louis  Napo- 
leon when  he  was  in  this  country,  but  do  not  re- 
member his  physique  well  enough  to  know  whether 
the  picture  you  refer  to,  be  a good  likeness  or  not. 
He  was  certainly  a striking  and  remarkable  man ; 
one  who,  if  seen  in  a billiard-room,  where,  by-the- 
by,  I first  saw  him,  would  attract  attention,  but  who 
did  not  at  all  fulfill  my  idea  of  the  princely  or  im- 
perial. 

“ I think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1837  that  he  ar- 
rived here,  and  some  little  sensation  was  caused  by 
the  announcement,  which  gathered  around  his  hotel 
(a  rather  mediocre  one,  by-the-by)  a number  of  the 
idle  men  about  town.  Naturally  enough  foreigners 
crowded  around  him,  and  the  peculiar  ‘ set  ’ who  got 
possession  of  him,  deterred  most  of  the  better  class 
of  Americans  from  his  society.  He  did,  however, 
mingle  with  many  who  were  perfectly  unexception- 
able. My  personal  intercourse,  barring  a few  bill- 
iard-roora  interviews,  was  somewhat  as  follows  : 

“ I was  dining  with  some  friends  at  D ’s,  and 

when  the  walnuts  were  tolerably  well-picked,  a 
friend  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  invited  me  to 
join  his  party,  which  included  the  Emperor  (hat  is. 
I was  formally  presented  to  him  as  Le  Prince  Louis 
Bonaparte  (at  that  time  he  had  not  assumed  the 
imperial  Napoleon).  He  spoke  English  almost 
without  an  accent,  and  was  apparently  a few  years 
older  only  than  myself  (about  thirty),  thin,  dark- 
eyed,  and,  it  may  or  may  not  be  fancy,  recalling 
rather  the  impression  that  he  was  his  mother’s  son 
than  a Corsican’s.  Somebody  at  the  table  referred 
to  bis  escapade , upon  which  his  cousin,  one  of  the 
Murats,  became  expansive,  and  the  theme  being  in- 
teresting, the  hero  of  the  event  warmed.  He  spoke 
of  the  affair  frankly  enough,  and  called  it  what  it  was, 
1 a failure,’  but  in  the  future  he  seemed  to  anticipate 
success  ! He  expressed  his  intention  to  return  to 
Switzerland,  and,  as  he  spoke  of  his  molher,  did  so 
evidently  with  true  feeling,  and  most  gracefully. 

“ Several  times  I subsequently  met  him,  in  the 
houses  of  one  or  two  persons  with  whom  he  was 
habitue , but  as  I was  no  lion-hunter,  1 had  no  disposi- 
tion to  ride  him  down.  Perhaps,  had  I been  a prophet, 
I might  have  been  a sort  of  Gordon  Gumming. 


“ He  soon  left  New  York ; but  old  Jackson,  whets 
I fancy  he  saw,  when  the  subject  of  his  bold  stroke 
for  a crown  was  spoken  of,  said,  ‘Well,  he  is  m 
brave  fellow,  and  knows  what  he  is  about.’  And 
indeed  what  he  attempted  could  have  been  effected 
more  easily  by  a small  than  a large  force.  Yosr 
friend  Halleck  saw  more  of  Louis  Napoleon  than 
any  one  I know  of;  and  if  he  pleased,  could  give 

you  many  details  of  his  career  in  America. 

44  Yours,  etc.** 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  find  out  what  we 
could  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  record  the  following 
story,  which  we  must  premise,  our  informant  gives 
as  he  heard,  not  as  he  saw : 

“ After  living  a little  time  in  New  York,  snd 
having  been  pretty  essentially  thrashed  by  om  of 
the  4 B’hoys’  of  that  day,  an  accident  which  befefi 
not  only  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  but  Louis  Pkt- 
lippe,  and  William  IV.  of  England,  in  this  good  city 
of  Gotham,  the  Prince  went  to  New  Jersey,  when 
he  was  involved  in  rather  a funny  scrape.  ▲ cer- 
tain pig  one  day  entered  the  garden  of  the  person 
with  whom  he  was  domiciled,  and  began  to  eat  op 
a parcel  of  Dutch  bulbs  set  out  to  dry,  fancying  ttat 
they  were  onions.  Remembering  that  he  was  son 
of  a King  of  Holland,  out  sallied  the  Prince  and  in- 
continently shot  the  pig.  The  wrath  of  a Jersey 
Blue  was  excited,  and  the  Prince  arreited  on  tbs 
charge  of  feloniously  shooting  a pig.  He  refused  any 
atonement,  and  as  there  are  no  princes  in  New 
Jersey,  was  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  Bergen  jaiL 

A good-natured  lawyer,  Mr.  , chanced  to  be 

there,  paid  costs  and  expenses,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
returned  home  without  any  other  damage  than  the 
accretion  of  n certain  amount  of  Jersey  mud.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  charge  against  him  of  pig-stealing. 

“ P.S.  A friend  at  our  elbow,  w'ho  belongs  to  th« 
Sporting  Club,  states  that  he  was  arrested  for  a much 
higher  offense,  ‘ shooting  a pointer-dog,*  who  laid 
down  on  the  tulip-beds ; and  that  the  sixty  dollars 
fine  and  costs  paid  for  his  majesty  have  never  yet 
been  refunded  to  tho  kind-hearted  lawyer.” 

WTiile  in  New  York  Louis  Napoleon  was  visited 
by  many  officers  of  the  army,  with  whom  he  went  to 
see  one  of  the  United  States  light  batteries  (Ring- 
gold’s,  perhaps).  The  officer  who  accompaniedhixn, 
says  that  after  commenting  on  the  trappings,  etc.,  hs 
remarked : 

“ Oh,  you  follow  the  old  stylo.  I have  a better 
idea,  which  some  day,  perhaps,  1 may  show  ths 
world.” 

Perhaps  he  may,  for  he  is  not  only  Emperor  of 
the  French,  but  author  of  the  best  book  on  artillciy 
tactics  in  the  world. 

Of  America  and  of  its  affairs  he  was  utterly  ignor- 
ant, having  had  no  idea  of  its  greatness,  and  no 
knowledge  of  its  history. 

One  day  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide.  who 
died  so  unfortunately  in  Mexico,  was  pointed  out 
to  him ; on  which  occasion  Louis  Napoleon  unmis- 
takably conveyed  the  idea  that  he  did  not  know  that 
such  a man  as  Iturbide  had  ever  lived  ! 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  he  asked  : 

“What  are  the  orders  of  nobility  in  America  7” 

The  answer  was,  “ We  are  Republicans,  and 
have  no  nobility.” 

“ How  can  that  be  ?”  said  he ; “ they  have  nobles 
in  Switzerland ; and  I thought,  of  course ,*they  wars 
to  be  found  here.” 

He  had,  it  is  said,  very  strange  ideas  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  country,  and  a gentleman  with  whom  he 
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was  somewhat  intimate,  states,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  said : 

“ I have  a fortnight’s  leisure,  and  would  like  very 
much  to  hunt  the  buffalo ; will  you  go  with  me  ?” 

In  that  he  was  not  original ; for  more  than  one 
European  has  expected  to  leave  New  York  in  the 
morning,  and  bag  a buffalo  before  night. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  was  not  then  in  the  United 
States,  else  Louis  Napoleon  would  probably  have 
been  thrown  into  better  associations.  When  he 
was  in  the  United  States,  Louis  Philippe  was  pop- 
ular, and  something  of  ridicule  attached  to  his  at- 
tempt. With  one  or  two  striking  exceptions,  those 
men  with  whom  he  mingled  in  America  would 
scarcely  be  thought  worthy  to  be  his  hair-dressers 
now ; so  that  it  will  not  at  all  surprise  the  world  if, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  acts  strangely  to- 
ward the  United  States.  He  was  often  seen  at  the 
Cafi  des  Mi  lies  Colonnes  in  very  bad  company  ; and 
on  one  occasion  had  a personal  contest  with  an  in- 
dividual below  contempt.  He  was  quite  well  known 
to  the  police.  Before  he  left  the  city,  he  said  to  a 
person  who  was  his  fellow-passenger : 

44 1 shall  never  see  your  country  again  ; but  some 
day,  it  may  learn  that  I am  not  what  I seem,  but 
really  a Bonaparte.” 

That  person  is  now  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of 
the  new  Emperor.  Par  parenthlse , it  is  said,  that 
Mayne  Reid,  formerly  a lieutenant  of  the  New  York 
Volunteers,  is  an  officer  of  the  Emperor’s  staff. 

The  above  we  give  for  what  they  are  worth.  They 
are  the  reminiscences  of  one  or  two  well-known  in- 
dividuals of  New  York,  in  relation  to  what  they  saw 
«ad  heard  of  the  Emperor. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OUR  DRAWER. 

The  traveler  in  Europe  is  sometimes  mortified, 
and  sometimes  amused,  at  the  general  ignorance 
which  prevails  there,  in  reference  to  the  United 
8tates.  We  will  relate  one  or  two  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  this  ignorance,  which  the  reader  may  rely 
upon  as  perfectly  authentic. 

About  eight  years  ago,  a distinguished  American 
clergyman  was  at  Rome.  He  was  favored  with  an 
audience  with  the  Pope.  His  Holiness  very  blandly 
inquired,  44  How  large  a proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  New  York  are  native  Indians  ?”  He 
supposed  that  New  York  was  an  Indian  city,  full  of 
Pawnees,  Pottawattamies,  and  Ojibewas,  into  the 
midst  of  whom,  a few  thousand  European  adventur- 
ers had  crowded  their  way. 

Last  June,  the  writer  was  one  evening  walking 
on  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Wight.  Many  pedestrians 
seemed  to  be  passing  through  a gentleman’s  pleasure 
grounds,  by  a well  graveled  walk,  wdiich  cut  off  an 
angle  of  the  highway.  We  ventured  to  follow.  Just 
as  we  arrived  opposite  the  lordly  mansion,  a gentle- 
man stepped  out  of  the  door.  In  the  course  of  a 
conversation  with  a very  pleasant,  gentlemanly  man, 
who  wfas  a native  of  Wales,  we  remarked  that  we 
came  from  America.  44  From  Ameriky,  from  Amcr- 
iky,”  exclaimed  the  native,  with  his  broad  honest 
John  Bull  face  beaming  with  surprise,  44  God  bless 
my  soul ! why,  you  speak  very  good  English  /” 

An  American  gentleman,  not  long  ago,  was  dining 
with  a very  intelligent  English  gentleman,  in  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  Great  Britain.  How 
far,”  inquired  the  hospitable  host,  44  is  the  forest 
cleared  away  around  the  city  of  New  York  ?”  He 
evidently  supposed  that  the  ride  of  a few  hours  took 
one  to  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  and  to  the  forest 
where  the  wolf  howls,  and  to  the  prairie  where  the 
wild  horse  and  buffalo  roam. 


A few  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  scholars  was  traveling  down  the  Rhine. 
In  conversation  with  a very  pleasant  fellow-traveler, 
he  incidentally  mentioned  that  he  came  from  Amer- 
ica. His  companion  very  solemnly  inquired, 

44  What  language  is  principally  spoken  in  the 
United  States?”  The  American  gentleman,  who  is 
rather  famous  for  his  waggery,  very  soberly  replied, 
44  Why,  a great  many  people  speak  Cherokee.” 

44  You  speak  English  remarkably  well,”  exclaimed 
his  London  friend. 

44  Yes,”  replied  the  American, 44 1 have  often  been 
told  that  I have  made  remarkable  proficiency.” 

One  of  the  scholars  of  New  York  was  dining  with 
a party  of  literary  gentlemen  in  London.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked,  “ Arc  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  visible  from  the  city  of  New  York?” 
44  How  far  is  Boston  from  Massachusetts?”  was  an- 
other of  the  inquiries  proposed. 

These  questions,  though  not  a little  amusing,  are 
not  a little  mortifying  to  one’s  national  pride.  They 
show  that  heretofore  America  has  attracted  but  little 
attention  in  the  Old  World.  But  now  the  shadow 
of  our  gigantic  growth  sweeps  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
constellation  of  earthly  nations,  America  has  become 
a star  of  the  first  magnitude. 


A pew  years  ago,  among  the  reigning  belles  in  New 
Orleans,  was  a young  lady  from  up  the  river,  who 
was  universally  known  by  the  not  very  feminine 
soubriquet  of 44  The  Great  Western.”  Our  fair  hero- 
ine was  as  remarkable  for  her  witty  and  cultivated 
conversation  as  she  was  for  her  very  great  personal 
attractions.  One  evening,  when  she  was  standing  in 
a ball-room,  surrounded  by  a bevy  of  admiring  beaux, 
an  impertinent  scion  of  chivalry-dom  (to  speak  h la 

Willis)  asked  her  very  abruptly,  44  Pray,  Miss , 

why  are  you  called  4 The  Great  Western  V ” 

44  Really,  sir.”  was  the  ready  and  caustic  reply, 
44 1 can  not  tell,  unless  it  is  because  I have  so  many 
flats  in  tow !” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  inquiring  youth  was 
not  the  only  victim  hit  by  this  well-aimed  revolver. 

Upon  another  occasion,  the  same  lady  met  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  as  she  w'as  returning  from  a walk, 
a person  who  had  just  been  to  call  upon  her,  and 
whom,  as  it  happened,  she  by  no  means  affected. — 

44  Oh,  Miss !”  he  exclaimed, 44 1 regret  so  much 

that  I did  not  find  you  at  home — I left  my  card,  how- 
ever.”— 44  It  will  do  just  as  well,  sir,”  was  the  very 
unexpected  answer  which  he  received. 


AN  EPIGRAM. 

Minerva  sprang,  the  fables  tell, 

Armed  from  the  Thunderer’s  head — 
The  sage  of  B— v— r street,  no  doubt, 
Sprang  from  a pig  of  lead. 

His  might— her  wisdom  can’t  surpass ; 
The  virtues  of  pig-lead  and— brass ! 


De  Quincey,  when  under  the  opium  influence, 
had  a quaintness  about  him  which  somehow  recalled 
poor  Lamb.  Once,  when  the  full  intoxication  of  the 
drug  was  upon  him,  a waggish  friend  stuck  upon  a 
stick  a raw  potato,  upon  which  he  cut  with  his  pen- 
knife representations  of  a nose,  eyes,  and  a mouth, 
and  then  wrapped  a white  pocket-handkerchief 
around  the  stick.  The  image  thus  prepared  he  pre- 
sented to  De  Quincey,  who  eyeing  it  with  stupid 
bewilderment,  stammered  out — 44  Is  it,  is  it,  is  it,  an 
— an — an  abortion  ?” 


A few  evenings  ago,  at  a private  house  where  we 
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happened  to  be  spending  the  evening,  an  11  infant  . 
phenomenon”  was  introduced,  to  exhibit  her  profi- 
ciency upon  the  piano.  She  took  her  seat  and  began, 
and  with  the  utmost  self-possession  and  complacency 
continued  to  play  for  more  than  an  hour,  without  be- 
ing deterred  by  the  applause  which  was  intended  to 
put  a stop  to  her  performance,  but  which  she  took 
entirely  for  encouragement  to  go  on.  In  vain  we 
inquired  : 

44  The  little  darling / At  what  hour  is  she  put  to 
bed  ?”  She  only  stopped  at  the  end  of  her  yiece — 
if  the  word  piece  is  not  a misnomer  for  something 
which  to  cultivated  ears  was  without  form  and  with- 
out meaning. 

A person,  too  well  known,  to  be  named,  remarked  : 

14 1 was  a good  deal  more  interested  at  the  beginning 
than  at  the  conclusion” 

44  Why  7”  we  asked. 

44  Because  the  child  was  so  much  younger  /” 

The  following  extracts  are  translated  from  the 
44  Moniteury”  the  French  organ,  for  1793.  At  the 
present  moment  when  the  Dauphin-mania,  is  epidem- 
ic, there  may  be  some  interest  in  reproducing,  them  : 

44  Friday,  January  25th,  1793. 

“Appeared  the  citizen  Clery,  valet-de-chambre 
of  Louis  Capet  (the  king),  and  requested  permission 
to  make  a declaration  of  the  possession  of  three  ob- 
jects confided  to  him  this  morning  (the  day  of  the 
execution)  by  Louis  Capet,  in  presence  of  several 
commissaries  who  testified  to  the  fact ; the  said 
objects  being  a gold  ring,  on  the  inside  of  which  is 
engraved  as  follows:  M.  A.  A.  A.  19  Aprille , 1770, 
and  which  ring  he  charged  him  to  deliver  to  his 
wife,  saying  that  it  pained  him  to  part  with  it.  Be- 
sides, a silver  watch-seal,  which  opens  in  three 
places,  upon  one  of  which  arc  engraved  the  arms 
of  France,  upon  another  L.L.,  and  upon  the  third  a 
child’s  head,  with  a helmet  on,  which  he  directed 
him  to  deliver  to  his  son ; and  lastly  a small  paper, 
upon  which  is  written,  in  the  handwriting  of  Louis 
Capet,  4 My  wife’s,  ray  sister's,  and  my  children’s 
hair,’  and  containing,  in  fact,  four  little  locks  of  hair, 
which  he  directed  Clery  to  deliver  to  his  wife,  and 
to  beg  her  forgiveness  for  not  having  permitted  her 
to  see  him  this  morning,  being  anxious  to  spare  her 
the  grief  of  so  cruel  a separation. 

44  The  Council  permitted  Citizen  C16ry  to  retain 
these  objects,  until  it  may  be  otherwise  decided  by 
the  General  Council  of  the  Commune.” 

44  January  26th,  1793. 

44  The  widow  of  Louis  Capet  requested  very  plain 
mourning  garments  for  herself,  her  sister,  and  her 
children.  The  Council  granted  the  request.” 

Many  years  ago,  before  the  days  of  ocean-steam- 
ers, we  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a Liverpool  Packet, 
in  company  with  a remarkable  Italian  quack,  who 
called  himself  “ Dr.  Bartalotti  of  Bologna  of  Italy.” 
The  Doctor,  according  to  his  own  account,  had 
passed  successively  from  the  service  of  the  Pasha 
of  Egy  pt  to  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  thence 
to  that  of  the  President  of  Mexico.  He  wras  a sal- 
low, haggard,  sententious  sort  of  man — very  un- 
Italian  in  many  of  his  ways — as  temperate  as  a 
Turk,  and  withal  almost  as  silent.  This  latter  pe- 
culiarity may  have  been  particularly  prominent  just 
then,  on  account  of  the  martyrdom  to  sea-sickness 
which  he  endured.  He  had  a habit,  among  others, 
of  never  declining  an  offer,  considering  it  uncivil  to 
do  so.  44  Doctor,  the  pleasure  of  a glass  of  wine 
w ith  you  ?”  44  Yes,  thank  you,  but  not  now.” 

The  first  part  of  our  passage  was  unusually  bois- 


terous, so  much  so,  that  we  often  in  the  night  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  ourselves  from  tum- 
bling out  of  our  births.  One  evening,  all  the  pas- 
sengers, excepting  the  Doctor,  were  seated  round 
the  cabin-table  at  cards,  backgammon,  and  other 
games.  Our  Esculapius  was  slyly  intriguing  with 
the  steward  for  an  extraordinary  supply  of  pillows. 
When  he  had  succeeded,  and  had  arranged  his  berth 
to  his  perfect  satisfaction,  with  an  air  of  triumph  at 
the  superior  comfort  w hich  he  had  procured  for  him- 
self, he  insisted  that  the  whole  party  should  visit 
his  domicile.  We  yielded  to  his  importunities,  and 
discovered  that  he  had  made  a perfect  trough  with 
pillow  s — he  was  so  bolstered  up  that  no  lurch  of  the 
ship  could  possibly  discommode  him.  We  expressed 
our  approval  of  his  arrangements,  and  jestingly  re- 
proaching him  for  his  selfishness,  we  returned  to 
our  amusements,  and  left  him  to  44  turn  in.”  About 
half  an  hour  afterward  a dismal  cry  was  heard  to 
proceed  from  his  state-room.  44  Open  de  door,”  was 
repeated  several  times,  in  the  most  lachrymose  tones. 
44  Open  the  door  yourself,  Doctor,”  we  replied,  not 
interrupting  our  games.  In  a few  moments  the  same 
request  was  repeated  with  an  energy  which  made 
us  start  to  our  feet.  Turning  round  in  the  direction 
of  the  voice,  we  saw  a stream  of  water  flowing  into 
the  cabin  from  under  the  closed  door.  To  force 
open  the  door  was  the  w’ork  of  a moment,  and  the 
spectacle  then  presented  to  our  eyes  was  too  absurd 
for  our  gravity.  The  Doctor  was  seated  bolt  up- 
right in  the  upper  berth,  divested  of  all  clothing  ex- 
cept a very  black  and  dirty  amulet  which  he  wore 
around  his  neck,  and  an  intensely  red  night-cap, 
which  contrasted  oddly  enough  with  the  extreme 
yellowness  of  his  skin.  With  both  his  hands  he 
was  holding  on  to  the  port-window,  through  which, 
in  spite  of  his  efforts,  a flood  of  water  was  pouring 
in.  His  bed  was  deluged.  His  clothing  was  satu- 
rated. His  trunks  and  chairs  were  afloat.  The 
expression  of  his  face  was  was  too  ludicrous  to  be 
described.  The  fumes  of  sleep  were  still  upon  him, 
and  stupidity,  terror,  and  helplessness  were  equally 
painted  upon  his  countenance.  His  hair  which  was 
cropped  as  short  as  if  he  had  just  emerged  from  a 
state  prison,  was  completely  concealed  by  his  Phry- 
gian bonnet. 

As  soon  as  our  laughter,  which  we  made  no  effort 
to  suppress,  permitted  us  to  do  so,  we  dragged  him 
out  of  his  tub  and  transferred  him  to  dry'  quarters. 
It  w’as  not  until  then  that  we  thought  of  inquiring 
how  the  accident  happened.  It  appeared  that  as  he 
occupied  the  whole  state-room  to  himself,  our  pill- 
administering  friend  had  locked  the  door  immedi- 
ately after  we  had  left  him,  and,  establishing  him- 
self in  his  downy  quarter^,  had  turned  over  and  gone 
to  sleep  at  once,  forgett  ing,  or  not  know  ing  that  both 
ports  were  unfastened.  Presently  the  lurching  of 
the  ship  had  introduced  a torrent  through  the  open 
window’s.  The  Doctor,  springing  up  in  alarm, 
thought  at  first,  naturally  enough,  that  the  vessel 
had  foundered,  and  that  he  w’as  drowning.  Being 
unable  to  fasten  the  window’s,  he  could  not  at  the 
same  time  hold  even  one  of  them  closed  and  open 
the  door.  Hence  his  cries  for  assistance. 

We  never  shall  forget  the  figure  that  he  cut  that 
night— or  how  heartily  we  amused  ourselves  at  his 
misfortune.  For  a w eek  afterw  ard  clothes-lines  en- 
cumbered the  ship’s  deck,  and  upon  these  lines  were 
hanging  the  various  articles  belonging  to  the  nonde- 
script w’ardrobe  of  our  medical  friend. 

The  last  we  saw  of  him  he  was  astonishing  the 
people  of  the  Adelphi  Hotel  at  Liverpool  by  a de- 
mand for  breakfast  at  six  o'clock  of  a spring  morning. 
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The  History  of  the  State  of  New  York , by  J.  R. 
Brodhead.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
It  is  high  time  that  the  delightful  pleasantries  of  the 
illustrious  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  on  the  early  col- 
onists and  governors  of  Manhattan,  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  sober  narratives  of  veritable  history. 
In  this  elaborate  volume,  Mr.  Brodhead  has  sup- 
plied the  desideratum,  with  a completeness  and 
accuracy  of  research,  a genuine  historical  acumen, 
and  a lucidity  and  vigor  of  style  which  at  once  ele- 
vate his  work  to  the  rank  of  a standard  and  classical 
authority  on  the  subject.  After  a rapid  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  discovery  prior  to  the  voyages  of  Henry 
Hudson,  the  adventures  of  that  intrepid  navigator 
are  minutely  related — the  establishment  of  the  Dutch 
dominion  in  North  America  is  described  in  its  suc- 
cessive steps — the  introduction  of  the  religion,  juris- 
prudence, and  customs  of  the  Fatherland  is  traced 
out — bringing  down  the  history  to  the  reduction  of 
the  province  to  the  British  rule  in  1664.  Mr. 
Brodhead  has  investigated  the  subject,  to  a great 
extent,  by  the  aid  of  original  materials.  He  writes 
with  singular  independent)#,  and  pays  no  servile 
homage  to  any  authority,  however  eminent.  His 
pages  not  only  bear  the  marks  of  extensive  research, 
but  of  conscientious  impartiality,  excellent  judg- 
ment, and  refined  and  liberal  scholarship.  His 
style  is  appropriate  to  the  theme.  Free  from  ambi- 
tious flights  of  rhetoric,  it  is  manly  and  direct,  flow- 
ing in  an  equable  channel,  and  embellished,  when, 
the  occasion  admits,  writh  the  chaste  ornaments  of 
composition.  The  antecedents  of  Mr.  Brodhead 
admirably  qualify  him  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
The  influence  of  his  previous  culture  and  pursuits 
is  reflected  from  almost  every  page  of  the  present 
volume.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Jacob 
Brodhead,  formerly  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Churches  in  this  city. 
After  graduating,  in  1831,  at  Rutger’s  College,  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Maxwell,  the  present  Collector  of  this 
port,  and,  in  1835,  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an 
Attorney.  His  kinsman,  the  late  Harmanus  Bleeck- 
er,  of  Albany,  having  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  Charge  d’  Affaires  at  the  Hague,  Mr.  Brod- 
head joined  the  Legation  as  attache  in  1839.  While 
residing  in  Holland,  he  projected  the  work,  the  first 
part  of  which  is  now  accomplished.  In  1841,  Mr. 
Brodhead  was  appointed  by  the  government  of 
New  York  as  agent,  under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  in  1839,  for  the  procurement  of  documents  in 
the  archives  of  England,  Holland,  and  France,  relat- 
ing to  the  colonial  history  of  this  State.  This  duty 
was  completed  in  1845,  when  eighty  manuscript  vol- 
umes were  deposited  in  the  Secretary  s office  at 
Albany,  as  the  results  of  the  Agency.  Upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  Minister  to  Great 
Britain  in  1846,  Mr.  Brodhead  was  commissioned 
by  President  Polk  to  be  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
London,  in  which  post  he  remained  until  he  was  re- 
called by  President  Taylor  in  1849.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  quietly  occupied  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  history,  and  other  literary  pursuits  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

In  announcing  the  completion  of  Lobsing’s  Pic- 
torial Field  Book  of  the  Revolution , in  two  large  octavo 
volumes,  we  may  once  more  express  our  sense  of  its 


unique  position  as  a historical  work,  and  the  singu- 
larly attractive  features  by  which  it  wins  the  interest 
of  the  general  reader.  It  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a 
genuine  American  production.  Suggested  by  native 
genius,  patriotism,  and  taste,  it  exhibits  no  sectional 
partialities.  Wherever  the  soil  of  our  country  has 
been  moistened  by  generous  blood,  the  sympathies 
of  the  author  arc  touched  with  glowing  fervor.  Visit- 
ing in  person  the  most  celebrated  scenes  of  Revo- 
lutionary prowress,  he  has  not  only  become  familiar 
with  the  localities  of  battles,  but  has  formed  intimate 
relations  with  the  people.  He  has  gathered  much 
from  local  tradition,  from  conversation,  and  from  in- 
dividual reminiscences.  Obtaining  the  materials  of 
his  narrative  to  so  great  an  extent  from  living  me- 
morials instead  of  researches  in  dusty  libraries,  he  has 
imparted  to  it  a wonderful  freshness  and  vitality. 
The  variety  of  its  contents,  the  profusion  of  personal 
anecdotes,  the  vivid  descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
and  the  humorous  reflections  in  which  the  author 
often  indulges,  give  to  his  work  a perpetual  charm. 
The  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which  he  makes 
his  readers  the  companions  of  his  journey,  not  mount- 
ing them  on  a fiery  Pegasus,  but  jogging  on  with  the 
faithful  “ Charley,”  invests  his  descriptions  with  a 
certain  homelike  character  and  makes  you  feel  as  if 
listening  to  the  stories  of  a pleasant  talker,  rather  than 
poring  over  the  lifeless  pages  of  a book.  The  engrav- 
ings, which  amount  to  over  one  thousand,  form  not 
only  a delightful  feature  of  the  volume,  but  are  rich 
as  graphic  illustrations  of  history.  We  can  cordially 
recommend  this  great  national  work  as  one  of  which 
every  American  heart  may  be  justly  proud. 

The  second  Volume  of  Harper  and  Brothers*  edi- 
tion of  Coleridge’s  Works,  containing  The  Friend, 
perhaps  the  most  vigorous,  and  certainly  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  author’s  productions,  has  been 
recently  issued.  This  beautiful  edition  has  been 
greeted  with  a loud  welcome  by  the  numerous  ad- 
mirers of  Coleridge’s  genius  in  this  country. 

A new  edition  of  Archbishop  Whateley’s  ingen- 
ious essay,  entitled  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  has  been  published  by  James  Munroe 
and  Co.,  with  a postscript  touching  the  light  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  the  movements  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
The  remarkable  acuteness  of  this  little  work  gives  it 
much  more  than  an  ephemeral  interest. 

Among  the  recent  juvenile  publications  of  Harper 
and  Brothers,  are  Charles  Dickens’s  Child’s  His- 
tory of  England , a specimen  of  familiar  historical 
writing  surpassed  only  by  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Tales 
of  a Grandfather ; a new  volume  of  Jacob  Abbott’s 
Franconia  Stories,  entitled  EUcn  Linne ; and  The 
History  of  Nero,  by  the  same  author.  This  last  voU 
ume,  for  graphic  and  attractive  description,  is  fully 
equal  to  any  of  Mr.  Abbott’s  popular  narratives. 

Under  the  general  title  of  The  Kathayan  Slave,  wo 
have  a collection  of  sketches  in  prose  and  verse  re. 
lating  to  the  missionary  life,  by  Mrs.  Emily  Judson 
They  arc  marked  by  the  rich  and  delicate  fancy  of 
Fanny  Forester,  chastened  by  the  influence  of 
deep  religious  feeling.  In  connection  with  numer- 
ous picturesque  representations  of  Oriental  manners 
and  scenery,  the  writer  presents  an  occasional  vig- 
orous  argumentative  defense  of  the  missionary 
enterprise,  with  reference  to  the  skeptical  cavils  of 
various  objectors.  Her  statements,  which  are  found- 
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ed  on  personal  experience,  are  set  forth  with  great 
force,  and  do  equal  honor  to  her  head  and  heart. 
(Published  byTicknor,  Reed,  and  Fields.) 

One  of  the  most  valuable  biographies  of  recent  date 
is  that  of  the  illustrious  brothers  Alexander  and  Wil- 
liam Von  Humboldt , translated  from  the  German  by 
Juliette  Bauer,  and  just  reprinted  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.  William  Humboldt  died  in  April,  1835,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Connected  with  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  age  in  politics  and  literature,  his 
life  is  a lucid  commentary  on  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  Germany.  He  is  justly  regarded  by  his 
biographer  as  a pattern  of  the  depth  and  diversity  of 
the  German  mind,  and  as  the  promise  of  a richer 
future  for  the  German  nation.  “ He  stands  like  the 
representative  of  the  change  from  spirit  to  life,  from 
idea  to  reality,  in  which  the  German  mind  is  en- 
gaged, for  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  ablest  who  took 
this  step.  He  adhered  to  the  past,  advanced  boldly 
forward,  and  put  his  trust  in  humanity  and  his  coun- 
try.” Alexander  Humboldt  is  still  living  in  Berlin, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  In  spite  of  his 
years,  he  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the  loftiest 
intellectual  pursuits,  completing  his  great  work, 
Kosmosy  and  eagerly  seizing  upon  every  new  dis- 
covery in  the  progress  of  science  for  the  illustration 
and  enrichment  of  his  comprehensive  system.  At 
the  same  time,  he  neglects  no  duty  which  his  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  science  imposes  upon  him,  an- 
swering every  letter  of  the  humblest  scholar  with  no 
less  punctilious  attention  than  marked  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  per- 
son is  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  who 
show  him  as  much  honor  as  they  show  the  king.  With 
the  name  of  Humboldt,  a whole  world  seems  to  rise 
before  the  imagination.  His  noble  career  of  intel- 
lectual activity  is  well  described  in  this  volume, 
which  is  adapted  to  absorb  the  attention  of  every 
discriminating  reader. 

Ticknor,  Rccd,  and  Fields  have  issued  a new  vol- 
ume by  R.  Ii.  Stoddard,  entitled  Adventures  in 
Fairy  Land , an  exquisite  collection  of  allegorical 
stories,  in  rich  poetical  prose.  Intended  for  juvenile 
reading,  they  arc  eminently  adapted  to  be  attractive 
to  all  whose  love  of  beautiful  fancies  has  not  been 
chilled  by  the  hard  realities  of  this  “ working-day” 
world.  In  the  guise  of  familiar  stories  to  a group  of 
eager  youthful  listeners,  they  convey  many  a lesson 
of  elevated  moral  truth.  Their  transparent  delicacy 
of  expression  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  their  pu- 
rity and  tenderness  of  sentiment.  We  can  cordially 
commend  this  volume  to  readers  of  taste,  as  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  graceful  and  pathetic  imagin- 
ative composition. 

Yillette , by  Currer  Bell.  A new  novel  by  the 
author  of  Jane  Eyre,  is  a piquante  luxury  to  the  sated 
taste  of  regular  readers  of  fiction.  Currer  Bell  is  so 
direct,  life-like,  and  human — accomplishes  so  much 
by  such  slight  means — goes  to  the  heart  of  a mystery 
by  such  sudden  strokes  of  power — and  withal  keeps 
you  in  such  provoking,  yet  delightful  uncertainty, 
with  regard  to  the  real  characters  of  her  heroes  and 
heroines — that  her  writings  exercise  a resistless 
fascination  ; and,  in  spite  of  their  glaring  faults, 
make  an  equal  impression  on  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  Vi llette,  like  Jane  Eyret  is  in  the  form  of  an 
autobiography.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  least  ro- 
mantic spot  on  earth — a young  ladies’  boarding- 
school  in  a provincial  city.  The  principal  characters 
are  teachers  in  the  institution.  With  such  unprom- 
ising materials,  we  have  a tale  of  exquisite  beauty, 
wonderful  character-drawing,  and  ever  exciting  in- 
cidents, though  destitute  of  the  tragic  pathos  and 


strange  depth  of  passion  which  pervade  the  narrative 
in  Jane  Eyre.  The  power  of  the  work  consists,  to  a 
great  degree,  in  its  downright  reality.  The  plot  is 
simple,  almost  to  bareness.  But  the  personages  of 
the  story  stand  out  from  this  plain  canvas  with  a 
truly  marvelous  distinctness,  showing  the  mirac- 
ulous skill  of  the  writer  in  the  art  of  dramatic  per- 
spective. The  characters  are  purely  human.  They 
make  no  claim  to  angelic  virtues ; nor  do  they  dis- 
gust the  sensitive  reader  by  any  demoniac  manifest** 
tions.  The  story  is  a picture  of  life  as  it  is.  It  is 
not  disguised  by  the  imagination  of  the  writer,  bus 
only  reproduced  more  vividly.  If  Villeite  does  not 
equal  Jane  Eyre  in  startling  vigor  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, its  purer  moral  tone,  and  its  more  attractive 
portraitures,  give  it  the  assurance  of  a more  durable 
fame.  (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

A new  romance,  entitled  Agnes  Sorel , by  G.  P.  R. 
James,  has  been  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  France,  during  the  wars  of  that 
country  with  England  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
presents  many  lively  pictures  of  the  state  of  society 
at  that  period.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  Jean  Char- 
os  t,  a noble  of  Bourges,  whose  fortunes  have  fallen 
into  “ the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,”  and  who  after  vari- 
ous adventures  enters  into  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  In  the  course  of  the  plot  a great  variety 
of  historical  characters  are  introduced  upon  the 
stage,  including  Henry  the  Fifth  of  England,  Charles 
the  Seventh,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  celebrated  per- 
sonage from  whom  the  novel  takes  its  name.  The 
subject  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  descriptive  powers  for  which  the  author 
is  remarkable.  Abounding  in  passages  of  brilliant 
picturesquencss,  and  in  adventures  of  stirring  inter- 
est, this  production  is  a new  proof  of  the  fertility  of 
Mr.  James’s  pen,  and  will  serve  to  enhance  his  well- 
earned  reputation. 

Interviews : Memorable  and  Useful ; from  Diary  md 
Memory  Reproduced.  Under  this  quaint  title,  and 
heralded  by  a plethora  of  mottoes,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Co* 
gives  us  several  chapters  of  personal  reminiscence*, 
describing  scenes  and  conversations  with  varioat 
distinguished  personages,  in  which  he  took  part,  and 
accompanied  with  appropriate  reflections  and  infer- 
ences in  the  peculiar  vein  of  humor  which  has  given 
the  author  no  little  celebrity.  Among  the  person- 
ages who  figure  in  this  volume  are  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Dr.  Emmons,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  concerning  whom  agreat  deal  of  anecdotical 
information  is  presented,  and  in  a form  which  is 
usually  far  more  captivating  than  an  elaborate  bio- 
graphy. But  the  book  is  by  no  means  taken  up  with 
mere  personal  details.  The  interviews  described 
were  occupied  with  important  discussions.  In  tbt 
conversations  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  discourse 
turned  upon  the  Voluntary  Principle,  then  a subject 
of  eager  controversy  in  Scotland — on  the  organisa- 
tion and  differences  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States — on  the  Temperance  and  Slavery 
questions — and  on  the  true  significance  of  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  The  interview  with  Dr. 
Emmons,  in  which  the  youthful  champion  appears 
to  have  foiled  the  veteran  polemic  with  his  own 
weapons,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  illustration  of 
several  disputed  theological  points.  So,  tco,  in  an 
extended  talk  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  during  a 
steamboat  passage  from  New  York  to  Providence, 
the  leading  principles  of  evangelical  religion  are 
brought  under  review,  showing,  in  a highly  favorable 
light,  the  dexterity  and  readiness  of  the  author  as  an 
accomplished  disputant.  The  portion  of  the  volume 
in  which  this  conversation  is  related,  will  probably 
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possess  ilie  greatest  interest  for  the  majority  of  read- 
ers. It  presents  a curious  exhibition  of  intellectual 
gladiatorship.  Mr.  Adams  evidently  rejoiced  in  the 
occasion  to  put  the  learned  divine  to  the  test,  and  he 
plies  him  with  all  sorts  of  questions  and  difficulties, 
with  good-humored  pertinacity  But  Dr.  Cox  man- 
fully maintains  his  ground  before  the  wily  statesman. 
He  shows  himself  prepared  on  all  points  ; and  not  a 
rent  is  made  in  his  armor.  Seldom  has  such  a trial 
of  wits  occurred  in  a casual  interview,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  surviving  hero  of  the  44  bloodless 
affray”  has  wished  to  give  it  a wider  publicity.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  is  eminently  instructive  in  a 
theological  point  of  view,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
not  be  found  devoid  of  amusement  by  the  general 
reader.  (Harper  and  Brothers  ) 

The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits , and  Other  Poems  by 
John  G.  Whittier.  (Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields.) 
This  volume  is  of  a less  Tyrtajan  character  than 
most  of  the  productions  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Whittier 
is  chiefly  known  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  various 
reforms.  His  muse  has  been  more  inspired  by  the 
sense  of  justice  than  the  love  of  beauty.  This  has 
limited  his  universality,  and  made  him  rather  the 
poet  of  a class  than  a favorite  of  the  public.  The 
present  work  is  more  deeply  tinged  with  the  spirit 
of  reflection.  A calm  atmosphere  pervades  its  pages. 
The  problems  of  life,  to  which  several  of  the  pieces 
are  devoted,  give  a pensive  and  tender  cast  to  the 
composition.  We  are  persuaded  they  will  win  new 
admirers  for  the  gifted  poet. 

Spain ; A Sketch , by  S.  T.  Wallis.  (Ticknor, 
Reed,  and  Fields.)  A new  work  by  the  intelligent 
author  of  Glimpses  of  Spaint  containing  a view  of  her 
institutions,  politics,  and  public  men.  Mr.  Wallis 
has  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  for  an  acquaint- 
ance with  that  interesting  country.  He  is  an  acute 
and  patient  observer.  His  judgments  on  the  im- 
portant topics  of  which  he  treats  are  not  thrown  out 
haphazard,  in  the  “ hit-or-miss”  style,  which  is  af- 
fected by  so  many  recent  travelers.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  the  fruit  of  examination  and  reflection,  and 
are  expressed  with  modest  candor.  His  style  is  in 
admirable  keeping  with  his  subject.  Free  from  pre- 
tension and  grandiloquence,  it  is  lucid,  chaste,  and 
dignified.  He  never  attempts  to  play  the  buffoon, 
for  the  sake  of  concealing  poverty  of  thought.  Com  - 
mend us  to  a traveler  like  Mr.  Wallis,  who  gives  us 
so  much  useful  instruction  in  a charming  form,  with 
•at  putting  on  airs  to  bewilder  his  readers. 


The  London  journals  announce  the  Life  of  Will- 
iam Bowles  as  in  preparation,  containing  his  early 
correspondence  with  Coleridge.  Both  Southey  and 
Coleridge,  it  will  be  remembered,  w*erc  constant  in 
their  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  of  obligation  which 
their  early  verse  was  under  to  the  muse  of  Bowles. 
The  Life  of  the  Vicar  of  Brcmhill,  though  not  a stir- 
ring one,  was  far  from  devoid  of  interest,  and  in 
good  hands  will  doubtless  form  a pleasing  picture  of 
pastoral  and  poetic  life. 

The  increasing  importation  of  American  books  is 
now  carried  on  in  a more  regular  and  systematic 
way  than  previously,  several  London  houses  hav- 
ing made  arrangements  for  receiving  the  best  new 
* works  as  they  are  published  in  the  States. 

Apropos  to  this  subject,  the  Literary  Gazette  has 
some  brief  comments  on  certain  American  writers, 
in  which  our  readers  may  And  amusement,  if  no- 
thing else  : “ There  are  occasional  works  worthy 
of  being  known  to  the  British  public,  though  they 
may  not  seem  to  warrant  the  commercial  enterprise 


of  English  publication  or  reprinting.  Books  of  poet* 
ry  are  of  this  class,  and  other  works,  such  as  tho** 
whose  titles  follow  : The  Podestays  Daughter , and 
other  Miscellaneous  Pocms>  by  George  II.  Bokrr, 
author  of 44  Calavnos,”  41  Anna  Boleyn,”  &c.  “The 
Podesta’s  Daughter”  is  a dramatic  piece  of  consid- 
erable merit ; but  some  of  the  minor  miscellaneous 
poems  arc  much  more  to  our  taste,  and  display  more 
poetic  feeling  and  fancy.  Cap  Sheaf  a bundle  of 
tales  and  sketches,  by  Lewis  Myrtle,  contains 
pleasant  light  reading,  somewhat  after  the  spirit  of 
Washington  Irving’s  “ Sketch  Book.”  The  Chil- 
dren of  Light , a Theme  for  the  Time , by  Caroline 
Chebebro’,  author  of  “ Isa,”  44  Dreamland,”  &c.,  it 
a tale  of  domestic  life,  colored  with  such  light  as  an 
American  authoress  of  deep  feeling,  delicate  senti- 
ment, and  considerable  ability  is  likely  to  throw  on 
her  subject.  The  English  readers  will  be  surprised 
and  amused  by  some  of  the  philosophico-rcligioot 
speculations  which  seem  familiar  with  their  Amer- 
ican sisters,  even  such  as  dwell  in  such  remote  and 
unknown  places  as  Canandaigua,  from  which  the 
book  is  dated.  We  observe  that  while  these  Amer- 
ican imported  books  have  the  agents’  names  merely 
pasted  on  the  title-page,  others  have  a new  title- 
page  added  in  London,  although  the  book  is  printed 
in  America,  a practice  hardly  justifiable,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  continued.” 


We  occasionally  And  rich  specimens  of  ignorant 
and  flatulent  insolence  in  the  London  literary  jour- 
cal8,  in  relation  to  American  affairs.  The  following 
comical  example  is  from  44  The  Critic,”  a second- 
rate  journal,  as  superAcial  as  it  is  conceited : 

44  From  Mr.  IngcrsolPs  Model -Republic,  tiding* 
keep  coming  of  the  triumphant  progress  of  Mr. 
Thackeray.  At  New  York^  he  won  golden  opinion* 
from  all  sorts  of  men.  Preceded  by  Mr.  Bancroft's 
certiflcate  of  respectability,  and  accompanied  by  the 
announcement  that  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  had 
attended  his  lectures  in  London,  Mr.  Thackeray  ha* 
been  lionized,  to  an  immense  extent,  by  the  aristoo- 
racy  of  New  York,  where  journalists  are  careful  to 
inform  us  that  he  appears  at  evening  soirees  in  4 pol- 
ished boots  and  a white  cravat.’  Mr.  Dickens’  no** 
was  the  physical  feature  respecting  which  there  wa* 
most  curiosity  when  that  eminent  novelist  visited 
the  States,  and  surely  there  is  somewhere  in  th« 
American  Notes  a chapter  full  of  description  of  the 
various  scicntiflc  and  tactual  investigations  to  which 
the  author  of  Pickwick's  organ  of  smell  was  subjected 
in  some  American  town.  The  Now  York  journalist* 
preserve,  on  the  whole,  a delicate  silence  (very  cred- 
itable to  them)  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Thackeray'* 
nose  ; but  they  are  eloquent  about  his  legs ; and 
when  the  last  mail  left,  a controversy  was  raging 
among  them  on  this  matter,  one  party  maintaining 
that  4 he  stands  very  Arm  on  his  legs,’  while  the  op- 
position asserted  that  his  legs  were  decidedly  4 shaky.' 
Some  ingenious  New  York  booksellers  turned  hi* 
lectures  to  good  commercial  account,  by  bringing  oat 
(with  new  title-pages)  copies  of  an  old  stereotype 
edition  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  that  had  long  hung 
Are,  and  they  made  a very  4 smart*  thing  of  the  spec- 
ulation ; so  much  so,  that  the  Evangelical  newspaper* 
have  been  forced  to  make  a protest ! From  New 
York  Mr.  Thackeray  proceeded  to  Boston ; but  at 
the  latest  advices  public  opinion  there  had  not  come 
to  any  harmonious  conclusion  respecting  his  merit*. 
The  Boston  mind  (at  the  latest  advices)  had  been 
engaged  in  discussing  the  commercial  aspects  of  th* 
phenomenon — whether  Mr.  Thackeray  had  a right  la 
charge  so  much  more  for  his  lecture*  than  was  gen- 
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erally  paid  to  Emerson,  or  to  a certain  ‘ W hipple/ 
or  to  the  * Hon.  Rufus  Choate/  who  seems  to  be  a 
rising  man  in  those  parts/’ 


Some  of  the  friends  of  M.  dc  Lamartine  have 
proposed  to  raise  a national  subscription,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  him  from  his  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments ; but  the  poet  and  historian  has  nobly  re- 
fused to  accept  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a gift.  He 
thinks  that,  in  time  and  by  labor,  he  can  earn  suffi- 
cient to  pay  off  every  demand  on  him,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  family  mansion  from  passing  into  the  hands 
of  strangers  ; and,  like  Walter  Scott  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, he  cries  proudly,  “ My  own  right  hand 
shall  do  it !”  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  this 
gentleman’s  political  career,  it  is  impossible,  we  think, 
to  withhold  admiration  from  the  manliness  and  the 
purity  of  his  private  character — they  are  equal,  in 
every  respect  to  his  genius.  As  we  are  speaking  of 
him,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Sultan  has  agreed  to 
take  back  the  large  estate  he  some  time  ago  granted 
him  in  Turkey,  and  to  allow  him  instead  an  annual 
sum  of  a few  hundreds. 


The  chair  held  by  M.  Ei>gar  Quinet,  the  well- 
known  professor  and  author,  in  the  College  de  France, 
at  Paris,  has  been  suppressed  by  imperial  decree. 
M.  Quinet  was  exiled  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  Decem- 
ber, and  though  elected  to  his  chair  for  life,  was  dis- 
missed. The  speciality  of  this  gentleman’s  teaching 
was  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  subject  will  have  henceforth  to  be 
treated  by  the  professor  of  the  Germanic  languages 
and  literature — M.  Philarkte  Chasles. 


In  a late  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  M.  Arago  announefd  that  Madame  O’Connor 
had  forwarded  to  him,  for  presentation  to  the  Aca- 
demy. a mass  of  letters  addressed  by  Lagrange, 
the  great  mathematician,  to  D’Alembert,  a treatise 
written  by  him  in  his  youth  on  a mathematical  sub- 
ject, and  a number  of  disquisitions  on  metaphysics, 
history,  rel  igion,  &c.  These  papers  were  presented 
by  D’Alembert  to  Condorcet,  who  was  Madame 
O’Connor’s  father ; and  they  have  since  then  been 
lying  neglected  in  a garret  at  her  residence  near 
Montargis.  The  letters  and  papers  are  of  great 
value — not  because  they  contain  any  striking  scien- 
tific novelty,  but  because  they  reveal  the  character 
and  private  thoughts  of  a very  eminent  man.  The 
contemporaries  of  Lagrange  compared  him  to  New- 
ton— some  of  them  even  thought  him  superior. 


M.  Grun,  well  known  as  the  chief  redeacteur  of 
the  Moniteur  Univcrsel , and  the  author  of  several 
works  on  parliamentary  jurisprudence,  contributed 
last  year  to  the  pages  of  the  Moniteur  a number  of 
papers  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  France — and  these  are  now'  reprinted.  The  writer 
treats  his  theme,  in  the  light — not  to  say  flippant — 
style  of  French  social  pundits,  under  the  various 
aspects  of  intemperance,  imprudence,  precocious 
marriages,  disorderly  passion,  amusements,  theatres, 
public  fttes,  the  influence  of  literature  and  the  press 
— and  so  forth,  in  the  old  jog-trot  way. 


The  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay’s History  is  obtaining  immense  ^success  in 
France.  It  may  be  called  the  w’ork  of  the  season. 
Several  of  the  principal  journals  of  Paris  have  given 
elaborate  reviews  of  it.  They  are  unanimous  in  ex- 
pressing admiration  at  the  patient  research  it  dis- 
plays, at  the  loftiness  of  its  philosophical  tone,  and 


especially  at  the  brilliant  style  in  which  it  is  written ; 
but  the  decided  Protestant  and  liberal  feeling  which 
pervades  it  is  displeasing  to  such  of  them  as  belong 
to  the  despotic  and  ultra-Church  party.  One  of  the 
organs  of  this  school  even  goes  the  length  of  accus- 
ing the  historian  of  downright  religious  skepticism, 
because  he  is  not  adverse  to  the  Reformation. 


The  literary  men  of  Dresden  have  been  unusually 
diligent  during  the  past  season.  Gutzkow,  who 
stands  among  the  foremost  of  the  romance  writers  of 
Germany,  has  contributed  several  tales  to  his  peri- 
odical, which  has  already  reached  a sale  of  about  four 
thousand  copies  weekly,  and  the  circulation  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  Auerbach  has  published  a new 
volume  of  Village  Tales , containing  two  stories,  the 
first  of  which  is  equal  in  interest,  and  superior  in 
power,  to  any  thing  he  has  ever  written  ; the  second 
tale  is  not  so  good.  He  has  a third  in  manuscript 
nearly  ready,  which  will  make  its  appearance  shortly 
in  a periodical.  A F rench  work  has  just  appeared,  en- 
titled Hebei  et  Auerbach,  Schies  Villageoises  da  la  ForA, 
translated  by  Max  Bouchon.  It  contains  translations 
of  many  of  the  Allemannisch  poems  of  Hebei v and 
the  village  tales  of  Auerbach.  The  author  not  only 
translates  accurately,  but  fully  enters  into  the  mean- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  two  poets.  Auerbach's  w'orks 
have  now  appeared  in  English,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Dan- 
ish, and  French  translations.  A Fraulein  Amalie 
Bolte,  who  spent  many  years  of  her  life  in  England, 
has  lately  published  a very  clever,  but  somewhat 
one-sided  book  on  English  life  and  manners,  under 
the  title  of  Visitenbueh  eines  deutschcn  Arzfes  in  I*on- 
don  (Diary  of  a German  Physician  in  London).  Kohu 
so  well  known  in  England  from  the  translations  of  his 
travels  in  England,  Ireland,  Russia,  &c.,  is  now 
employed  on  a work  about  the  Gradual  Discovery  of 
America.  As  the  materials  for  such  an  undertaking 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Dresden  library.  Kohl  will 
most  likely  be  obliged  to  seek  for  them  among  the 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum.  Gervinus  is  at 
present  in  Berlin,  studying  for  a new  and  amended 
edition  of  his  celebrated  History  of  Literature. 


Professor  Gervinus’s  new  book  is  producing  a a 
extraordinary  stir  in  official  Germany.  Great  pains 
are  taken  by  the  Heidelberg  police  to  find  out  every 
purchaser  of  the  volume.  It  has  been  seized  in 
Munich  and  elsewhere;  and  the  Professor  is  cited 
before  the  legal  tribunals.  Prof.  Gervinus,  following 
in  the  wake  of  ideas  proposed  by  Vico,  Montesquieu, 
Herder,  Hegel,  Michelet,  and  Auguste  Comte  in  suc- 
cession, believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  laws  by 
w'hich  the  development  of  nations — the  growth  of 
the  world — is  governed ; and  these  laws  he  has  at- 
tempted to  explain  in  the  incriminated  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
book  is  very  abstract,  technical,  and  scientific — all 
which  is  natural  with  a German  professor  dealing 
with  the  abstruse  principles  of  historical  philosophy. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  cast  in  a popular  mould,  or 
likely  to  be  much  read,  except  by  men  of  thought 
and  speculation,  With  these  classes,  however,  Ger- 
vinus is  a great  authority  ; and  his  influence  is  par- 
ticularly felt  in  the  universities.  The  sting  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  law  which  he  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered : viz.,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  civilized 
nations  tow'ard  self-government — toward  democracy, 
in  fact.  This  idea  is  certainly  far  from  novel ; and 
the  excitement  got  up  about  it  only  shows  once  more 
how  unsound  is  the  relation  in  which  intellectual 
Germany  stands  at  this  period  to  the  several  armed 
powers  of  the  country. 
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W INTER,  in  our  variable  ami  uncertain  climate,  v,  h«t<»  tulle  supported  by  a slight  stiffening.  This 
is  loth  to  surrender  his  umpire  to  the  more  ge-  crown,  not  very  deep,  is  cut  in  Vandykes  at  the  edge, 
imd  rule  of  Spring,  and  is  apt  to  reassert  his  claims  and  the  middle  one,  the  largest,  Comes  forward  on 
long  after  they  had  been  apparently  abandoned,  the  head,  These  Vandykes  are  edged  with  three 
Warned  therefore  by  experience,  Fashion  is  not  de-  j extremely  narrow  bands  of  terry  velvet.  Then  a 
ccived  by  the  bright  days  of  April.  Though  the  I blond  an  inch  wide  is  sewed  to  the  edge  of  them, 
almanac  declares  us  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  vernal  and  gathered  at  the  corners  only.  On  each  side  little 
months,  the  heavy  and  gorgeous  fabrics  of  w inter  are  loops  and  ends  of  terry  velvet  ribbon  No.  4.  Press 
yel  partially  retained,  Ixvih  for  home  dress  and  on  the  j and  vest  of  colored  taffeta.  The  body  of  the  dress  is 
promenade.  Presses  are  cut  Irina  tn  the  skirt,  e**pc-  ■embroidered  muslin,  trimmed  with  lace,  and  forms 
cially  behind,  reminding  one  of  the  trains  in  which  ; a wmsfeoat  nt  bottom.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
our  stately  grandmothers  swept  along.  Waists  nrej  flounce  34  niche*  deep,  gathered  at  the  head  and 
round,  not  pointed.  Sleeves  are  puffed,  gathered',  J festooned.  The  bottom  of  the  flounce  vs  festooned 
plain  at  top,  wide  in  the  arm,  tight  at  the  wrist,  for  ! in  teeth  like  those  of  a cock’s  comb.  The  flounce  is 
morning  dre*$ for  half-dress*  they  are  puffed,  and  i only  one  width  more  than  the  skirt.  The  vest  i$ 
confined  on  the  fore  arm  by  a small  band  For  even-  j embroidered  and  ornamented  with  velvet.  The  stuff 
ing,  bodies  are  frilled,  cut  low,  square  across,  or  <i  ; is  cut  out  ; the  velvet  is  applied  underneath,  and 
la  Vicrge,  plain  at  the  lop,  gathered  at  the  waist  ; ! then  the  running  design  is  crolmudercd  in  chain- 
uleeve*  short,  formed  of  cum  or  two  UmfF<*nt*%  and  { stitch  or  braid. 

frequently  divided  hy  sinalUiowj*.  bunches  of  ritibon. , Figure  2,— Bali.  Coktcmh — The  hair  is  ar* 
or  pearl  buttons.  The  illustrations  which  we  pro-  rauyed  in  flat  bandeaux,  with  a rather  large  plat,  fa.d 
»ent,  while  graceful,  are  selected  from  the  more  on  r md,  like  a ditidrm.  A second  bandeau  puffed, 
chaste  and  simple  styles.  and  die  cuds  of  w inch  ure  t tinted  under,  ace  jmpsr.ie* 

Fits  u RE  i — Home  Drf.ss— -The  cap  has  u crow  n tjw  plat  ; a comb  covers  and  supports  the  ack  l air; 
of  plain  white  tulle,  mounted  on  another  of  plain  on  each  side  two  fen  liters  full  back,  rai  her  low.  Dreaa 
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i he  ends  Which  descend  are  much  lone er  then  the 
part  eroiomd.  Those  at  t he  top  of  thcdHjdy  ail*  tar**: 
rnches  Umg,  those  ^bottom  only  two  inches;  The 
first,  skirt  i*  two  arid  a!  ‘Half  xtkfom,  foe  last  ftr« 
Umbos.  Thfc  opening  of  the  >tleer»>s.  U bfdd  In’  three 
crossed  band*  of  one;,  one  • srtj'd  % hadf. 
a ml  a Iptlf  inches.  The  editor  of  Ximihe  girpnte 
Ibrtn*  n point.  The  uoderslee ve  vs  ermipOvf'A  of  a 
eujpiire  syhieh  half  cavers  a mu  si  in  put!  gathered  ri 
the  wnsl. 


PjjfO*  fnaDR  Costume. — Bonnet  of  black  \th-x% 
trimmed  with  ribbon#  of  garnet  velvet,  and  u f&nrhofi 
The  inside  of  the  brim  is  covered 


of  htock  lfteo,  ? v ,ft_.  v v ( # _ _ 

in th  i»  wlme  blond.  The  Rides  arc  ornamented  with 
tufts  of  flowers  of  Velvet  and  satin.  A torsade  of 
black  and  jcnrtiH  vetVet  Ue»  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
Rcrfmgot?  o(  jdaicl  velvet  trimmed  w lilt  velvet  bands. 
The  body  **  h.ifh  and  plain*  the  waist  munch  The 
sleeves  fudf-Urge,  and  come  dow  n half  way  to  the 
elbow.  The  ornament  consists  of  small  bands  of 
velvet  piped  with  Hilkf».*russiM‘r  e^ch  otht’T?  «mlbHt- 
inning  on  the  dro*fc,  The^e  band*  tire  cut  pointed 
toward  the  tap  *ndcru*a  immediately,  that  is  to  say, 


Fkvvr  k C)W4\t%TfK 

f if  KM  I fiKTTF  COliRiaf.Oig  of  IW*'»  OnVs  $ S-  v>  ?ffl. 
broiderod  in  sftUn*tifnhr  arml  *et  oflf  hy  An  mienibn 
which  turns  wiki  ftinhai  lappet**  The  tody  df.  tfiia 
siurf  i?  composod  of  varied  plaits.  The 
plain.  ''  i S'v  . 'y \ •, " •; , 
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is  answered  by  asttd  Toccoa.  fW 

the  verdant  moadbrt*  s*f  the  North,  dotted  with 
cottages  ami  grsudng*  herds,  the  South  i»i  her 
broad  sar Anoh»r  in  she  shadow  if the  pul  • 
mpiiii  vuii  the:  Tiiagbolia-:.  for  the  magnificent  tr 

and  thu  Sua^de- 

haiitta,  kr&Bfcr  Apyrtic  lagu  fiiit.  1 o.  wiipa* 
arcade*  '*tp$fe$h  C^ocy  flour*  at  will  through 
ait  ifee  Of  and  future  In  exchange 
fist  ihfe  &ry  Takes  v*C  tfse  north,  she  ha*  t|m 
Best  di  filers,  composed  imi  ir«ni«d  Uke  thw 
dream  oft  fie  painter — lu  recovered  Iloricnn*  *nd 
W i n ntfpxSf  ?H>g c ns  A have  her  sire  ikies  soil  and 
^kmin^v  in  thc  genial  warmth  of  summer  suns,, 
and  ‘beneath  fie  my  etc  rums  t'n'vrm,  *luw:  sc- 
cm\S  iite  still  unread. 

Vs  is  .shall  speak.  briefly  o}  the  various  types  ot’ 
landscape  beauty  trt  the  South,  instancing  tho 
roost  eq  cm  arable  examples  of  each.  The  diRtin- 
guUdnog  mark  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  dm 
‘Southern  Slate*  as  contracted  wit  hi  that  of  ih»? 
Tiorth,  in  its  greater  pieturfl»qnc*ne8?  and  variety 
of  form  ami,  quantity  The  grand  rouges  of  the 
Catskills  aiid  the  Adimmlasa  and  the  peak*  )>f 
the  Green  aud  the  Whit*  Mounfcuns,  are  lint 
Outet  links  of  that  mighty  AlWgbaman  chain* 


THE  LASOSCAI'e  Or  THE  SOUTH. 

6TT-  APOIS‘1*  RlCWARBS..  - '■-  ; 

► UT  little  ho*  yet  iipen  vqji&  eitHor  in  picture 


D or  story,  of  the  nat  ural  scenery  frf  ib&  $wiih: 
rm  States  ; so  inadet|uaii*ry  is  if*  Wanly  known 
abroad  or  appreciated  at  homy  Tfcta  igrioratifcs 
x*  not  likely  to  he  .eciligf«t4jTiad;-lwr 
tourssU  led  hastily  by  luiaihc'a*  etruiuW  Wbt 
high  frays  whibfi  happen  for  the  most  part  to 
traverse  ihc  least  interest  in  £ 4-dhi*  in- 

tfertkis  iu  Nature's  inspirations ; neither  will 
the  indifference  pa*»  a way  irt  the  censurable^ 
blindness  which  overlooks  I he  hear  in  its  rcyor- 
^ e#-?*  for  the  remote  •; : ; ’ • ;v-:’ 

The  Great  Artist  in  his  lavish  adornment  ofotfr 
Utfpjyjr  land  has  horn  unmindful  v>f  no  part  7 k‘Afii 
af  all  of  that  of  which  wv?  now  write.  Norm  of 
the  faiir  sisterhood  of  Elates  may  boost  van  re 
winning  charms  than  chose  of  the  sunny  land 
or  if  jrtfrthance  they  be  wording  in  certain  feat- 
ures, limy  ponses  compensating  bc^utrOB  pecu- 
liar to  tbernse! vos  alone.  Proud  mountain 
height*  lift  their  voice  of  praise  to  Heaven ; the 
thunder*  of  Niagara  are ’echoed  by  Tallulah;  m 
1 he  gentler  prattb*  of  Kaaterakili  and  Trotfidh, 
Yul  VI  — No  V/  ‘ , 
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which,  centring  in  Virginia,  rears  its  most 
famed  summits  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolina* 
The  Alleghanies  in  the  Northern  States  move  on 
in  stately  and  unbroken  line,  like  saddened  ex- 
iles, whose  stem  mood  is  ever  the  same,  and 
whose  cold  features  are  never  varied  with  a 
smile ; while  in  their  home  in  the  South,  every 
step  is  free  and  joyous.  Here  they  are  grouped 
in  the  happiest  and  most  capricious  humor,  now 
sweeping  along  in  graceful  outline,  daintily  cross- 
ing each  other’s  path,  or  meeting  in  cordial  em- 
brace ; here  gathered  in  generous  rivalry,  and 
there  breaking  away  sullenly  in  abrupt  and  frown- 
ing precipice.  Ail  is  Alpine  variety,  intricacy  and 
surprise  Seen  from  the  general  level,  the  mount- 
ains are  ever  sufficiently  irregular  in  form  and 
course  lo  offer  grateful  contrasts ; here  and  there 
in  their  unstudied  meetings,  leaving  vistas  of  the 
world  of  hill  and  dale  beyond  : while  the  pano- 
ramic views  command  vast  assemblages  of  ridge 
and  precipice,  varied  in  every  characteristic— -the 
large  in  opposition  to  the  small,  the  barren  in 
contrast  with  the  wooded,  the  formal  and  the 
eccentric,  the  horizontal  and  the  perpendicular ; 
while  a fairy  valley  in  which  the  Abyssinian 
Prince  might  have  rambled,  a winding  river,  a 
glimpse  of  road-side  or  a distant  hamlet,  lend 
repose  without  monotony  to  the  landscape. 

It  is  in  the  existence  of  this  variety,  so  es- 
sential an  element  of  the  picturesque,  that  is 
found  the  superior  charm  of  the  Southern  mount- 
ain region  over  that  of  the  North ; this  subtle 
characteristic,  so  completely  felt  by  the  poor 
peasant  who  refused  to  sell,  though  to  provide 
for  his  necessities,  one  of  his  three  cows,  upon 
the  sole  ground  that  two  would  not  group  well  ; 
and  so  happily  illustrated  in  that  charming  fiction 


of  Venus’  cestus,  in  which  Juno,  however  beau- 
tiful, had  no  captivating  charms  before  she  had 
put.  on  the  magic  girdle ; in  other  words,  until 
she  had  exchanged  her  formal  and  stately  dig- 
nity for  playfulness  and  coquetry. 

Many  a voyager  of  days  past — before  the  rapid 
locomotion  of  the  steam-car  had  supplanted  the 
patient  and  plodding  stage-coach — will  remember 
how  the 41  rough  places’*  in  his  long  journey  west- 
ward, over  the  hills  of  Maryland,  were  “ mads 
plain”  by  the  beauty  of  the  ever-changing  land- 
scape-oblivious of  the  toils  of  the  way.  the 
thumps  and  jolts  in  the  illy-graded  ravines,  and 
the  wearying  ascents  to  far-off  mountain  tops,  in 
the  brighter  memory  of  the  charming  snatches 
of  dell  and  rock  and  waterfall,  and  in  the  wide 
reaching  panoramas  which  continually  accom- 
panied and  repaid  his  involuntary  ups  ami  downs 
At  a hundred  points — from  the  romantic  shores 
and  precipices  of  the  Patapsco,  at  Ellicoti's  Mills, 
to  the  western  declivities  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains — he  will  recall  the  mild  sympathy 
and  pleasant  fancies  with  which  fair  Nature  be- 
guiled and  sweetened  his  way.  Virginia — noble 
and  ancient  Virginia ! still,  as  of  yore,  the  stalely 
and  turbaned  duenna  of  our  great  family  of  na- 
tions— is  full  of  beauties  which  might  detain  u* 
forever  within  the  boundaries  of  her  old  domin- 
ion. Her  marvelous  Natural  Bridge,  and  her 
more  wonderful  Weir's  Cave,  are  epics  in  the 
poetry  of  nature,  upon  which  alone  she  might 
proudly  rest  her  fame ; yet  from  the  frowning 
cliffs  of  the  meeting  of  the  waters  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  on  the  east,  through  all  the  winding  bout 
of  her  many  famed  springs,  even  to  the  extremes 
western  limits,  quiet  valleys  and  niggl'd  mount- 
ain forms,  every  where  speak  her  praise.  The 
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THE  FRENCH  BROAD  RIVER 


rapids,  though  it  occasionally  widens  into  a 
shallow  lake,  or  narrows  up  into  sullen  and 
fathomless  depths.  The  Chimney  Rocks  and  the 
Painted  Rocks  are  famous  points  upon  the  French 
Broad,  in  the  vicinage  of  the  Warm  Springs  ; ihc 
one  taking  its  name  from  a fancied  resemblance 
to  chimneys  in  the  ambitious  soaring  of  the  vast 
piles  of  trap,  and  in  the  cavities  found  at  their 
base — recesses  by  no  means  useless,  when  op- 
posing travelers  meet,  or  in  the  transit  of  the 
live-stock  with  which  we  were  beset  some  para- 
graphs ago.  The  Chimney  Rocks  form  almost 
the  last  striking  point  of  a mountainous  character 
in  the  passage  of  the  river  toward  Tennessee, 
whose  domains  lie  just  beyond  The  Painted 
Rocks  would  make  a twin-picture  with  the  Chim- 
neys Beside  their  picturesque  virtues,  they  have 
a special  traditional  interest  in  ihc  fantastic 
markings  left  upon  them  by  the  pencils  of  the 
aboriginal  Cimabues  and  Giottos  Many  of  these 
picturings  still  remain  upon  the  face  of  the  rocks, 
and  in  colors  scarcely  dimmed  by  the  sum  and 
rains  of  the  many  long  years  which  must  haw 
passed  since  they  were  executed. 

Innumerable  poetic  and  thrilling  legends  are 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  French  Broad 
and  its  guardian  lulls,  as  indeed  with  every  scene 
and  spot  of  beauty  in  the  South.  The  venerable 
hunter  (and  many  of  the  pure  Leatherstocking 
lineage  are  still  to  be  found  here)  will  enliven 
the  way.  os  he  guides  you  over  rock  and  chasm, 
or  will  beguile  the  evening  hours,  while  dis- 
pensing to  you  his  homely  hospitality,  with  hi* 
tales  and  superstitions  of  the  past — tradition* 
which  you  must  receive  in  singleness  of  heart, 
would  you  hold  any  place  in  his  esteem. 

Not  the  least  winning  of  these  stones,  is  the 


wheels,  would  terribly  endanger  our  equilibri- 
um ; or  a very  Atlas  of  a fellow  would  lift  us 
from  our  footing,  with  a chilling  threat  of  a bath 
with  Tselica  in  the  sullen  waters.  This  noble 
road  is  well  supplied,  at  brief  intervals,  with  ad- 
mirable hotels — a rare  gratification  in  southern 
travel,  for  often  have  we  in  our  journeyings  said 
an  extra  grace,  spontaneously  and  gratefully, 
over  our  evening  meal,  when  we  have  by  good 
chance  found  any  thing  edible  to  eat,  and  a knife 
to  cut  it 

Approaching  the  Tennessee  line,  the  tourist 
suddenly  stumbles  upon  a delightful  little  episode 
of  refinement  and  fashion  under  the  porticoes  of 
the  Warm  Springs  This  is  one  of  the  chiefest 
summer  haunts  of  the  kind  in  which  the  South 
is  so  rich,  and  which  Southerners  have  of  late 
years  so  happily  learned  to  appreciate — retreats 
far  surpassing  the  Northern  Spas  in  picturesque 
surroundings,  and  fully  equaling  them  in  all 
medicinal  virtues.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
happier  summer  home  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
social  and  festive  pleasures  of  the  refined  and 
genial  circle  which  gathers  in  this  quiet  mount- 
ain nook — alternated  with  immediate  converse 
with  Nature  in  her  strictest  solitude,  and  in  her 
gentlest  or  loftiest  moods  ; or  appetfeed  by  the 
most  generous  means  and  appliances  of  the  chase. 
Here  the  daring  .Southron  kills  his  doer  in  the 
wild  mountain  pass  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
voiceful  and  thronged  saloon  at  night.  The 
French  Broad  is  very  circuitous  in  its  course,  and 
shut  in  as  it  is  on  either  hand  by  towering  hills, 
the  road  necessarily  hugs  its  margin,  and  is  often 
built  in  the  river,  .at  the  base  of  huge  rocky  cliffs, 
by  which  it  is  not  cn frequently  completely  over- 
shadowed Much  of  the  river  is  a series  of  angry 
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may  he  founds  Freni  the  'romantic  region  at  fbc ■ th?  tv>K!  aspect  of  the  count jf  is  often  r&iwTjpO 
french  Broad*  to  equally  attractive  points,  in  the  by  %h*.  smiling  jpnrnmn  Write*  of  the  opo’fut 
peighboring  Stated.  The  Jiabnn  Gap,  tre>t«i«g  dwelhrr  m tbeiesa  h^althf®! lowlands;  Ip  the 
the  gif  a 1 Appalachian  chain  in  imr<tei*i  serf-  h*^i<J  light  $f  day  sru^cimt  'xty* 

ocr  of  Georgia;  U a path  of  ^eeedihg  her*  *0  ocxptpy  rh&vjG  and 

At:  the  greyest  deva\ic*n>  die  water*  of  the  Ten-  rh  the  rnmi<?  ligbl.  t»f  Uto  nWo^y  amide  w&irh 
befcsec  ami  the  H&vdntuih  ri*fc,  #o  near  each  other,  weird  trifliienc* ‘>ve  anco  peered  iiStb-tfuwe  gm»d 
that  if  the  toil  U>  WinJ  *eef)06».  pictures  atevt  (atilt  sLtsery  step-  VFr 

them:  0-H&*£.fhd  $?$e  dvdjghffufly  tdvps  over  ih*  have  added  >»  memory  of  tilt*  d feats v 
far-sprradh%  of  tihs  iur^ing  Ujo  vie***  With  which  wfc  liafe  p<htfi>v$ougkt  to 

rft  a*<4-  (trite*  £>f  uy(>iiTpk<?<?i 

denii&£ jo ' tbd of  ^roiilittg; i&aiUi^j.' \.Th^ri?Wcf  objoeUr  of.  ifitrnffitln’ihe  yamntmo 
tionf  omf  gleaming  ootlages.  hwdmnu  ch&  wl  scenery  of  South  Carolina,  ar#  tire  Tshbr  Uw:k 
t o iht  ple4ftdht  ay hi*peris  of  lading  wdt*W  fe*  r cmd  lne  neighboring  peak.*?  njf  (j*r*arV  ted 
t he  «5p;jrkh>  of  the  neighboring  of  *fed  ftrid  MontHaip  Ttridt  S^  ni^hle  fin# at jwle 


ir  h ill,  arid  reaching  an  elevation  above. 

thofend  t$i^P  hundred  fojt  TPfe*' 

nmtemt  front; ike t hull  j mile  in  «*  umi;  is, per- 
;p^'fealg>;\WhU^tliO'  Opposite  **ftte  admits  ofgM? 
nseciit  A ge^ml  t£u>  in  honor  of  the 
Calhoun,  who  fired  hard  h\\  y;a«  once  <tfdchni«d 
on  the  fcUJmnit  of  Table.  Hock,  on  whurii  no  ration 
camwv  proclaimed  the  «p>hf*  of  lh«  j^oplo  io  tin* 
gkirp.  hili*?  below  A flight  *f  vrell^feu fed  wooden 
Mops  leads  up  ih«  eastern  dteifivityv  T(ic*  iop<4 
the  fork  I*  €i>mpar*ilively  It  v#?i ; much  yi  it  is  '<«>?* 
rred  with  nobie  while  other  jmriturii*  ir? 

stony  and  unproductive  Near  the  cernre  4f  ibis 
haughty  doimuh  ure  fW  yfe^ru  of  a hut,  bailt  ‘A 
kh<hen  to  an  ’ opadueyed  hotel  On  the  left,  oi 
the  rock  i»  a epmeaJ: - •'called  the  . y:ptaoiJ\ 

from  a legend  which  iPakes  h the  Mat . id  Ute 
Cflydt  Spirit  :w)ihn  in  caber  daTyi  hb» 
encc  M him  to  lynch  upon  the  respectable*  sha^ 
hogapy  of  the  '1'afclc  Rock  At  die  base  ot  this 
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mountain  is  Jthe  fair  vale  of  Saluda*  watered  by 
the  meamieriio^s  ofthe  crystal  rivet  of  this  earns 
name ; and  ujiou  the  opposite  able  of  this  valley 
are  the  ffethery  cascades  of  Slkkjiig.  These 
falU  drop  from  a tfuec&Kftim  of  rod ty  te/*aic«?s,  the 
lugheu  of  w bid*  overlooks  the  ad i oi fting  valley, 
ami  scmutumtU  a noble  view  of  theTabte  Mount- 
-.Asm  and  sumntedmg  spiii^;  Not  far  from  ihU 
locality,  which  m?  erne  of  gro^V  report,  is  King  * 
Mountain,  a epot  of  Revolutionary  hssOcuiuuui 
and  Grassy  Mountain,  a emgalaiy  smooth/  eonr 
of  reek ; barren.  with  the  exception  of  a stunted 
growth  on  the  crown,  aitee  the  fashioiB  of  the 
scalp  lock  fit  this  Indian. 

We  must  not  Uave  t he  'hills  without  n mwrijiotv 
oftho  fhrooui  Yonah,  C’urrahe*^  Look-out,  C a* 
hutda*  and  Hotefc  Mounfeton,;  m iteorgi?*.  Yonah. 
of  dm  OfeatQear,  'U K bnpm  |>pakr..l?H*kirig  down 
upon  (me  of  Hjo  sweetest  valliiy^  of  dm  Pine 
State,  and  is  associated  wfth  tains  of  that  scene 
whtc,hf  in  proper  place,  WO  have  yet,  t<M*jl. 

CurraW  «*  cherished  l>y  iivofgiaUn,  ay  much 
fact  that  it  iVtlieir  first  moon  tain  lore, 
rUmg  r*>  solitary  gfandafiv  fat  to  the  south  of  the 
fct*M  galaxy  of  hilts,  us  for  its  own  pictorial 
ehumw  Gurraheeia  a spwtwLraiort  df  the  sport*- 
Mti  --of  the  fove  r of  vtmteod  itebVn  nil  or  hers 

kook-out  M o*ujp»m  uiti^s  oh  it*  crow»  the 
Kiatos  nf  Tennessee,  Gt‘0rgia4  and  Alabama,  and 
Whili?  not  of  «ur|»»esmg  attraction  dtclf,  *em« 
to  unfold,  for  leagues  in  all  djrectiotie,  the  nviteU- 
lees  landscape  around  it  The  Cahutu  is  a link 
midway  hetvveno  fbfc  bill  x egioft  of  tini  extern 
and  western  comers  of  Georgia  Itomipics  the 
trentrn  of  the  Attetent  Cherokee  domain.  A && 
used  turnpike,  wfadi  We  once  f *p)orjwl  with  fcaK 


fut  risk,  scale*  its  r ocky  acclivities  The  Rock 
Mou.wtai.«  i?  chiefly  muarkable  for  Its  singularl  y 
isolated  position  ~~nc»  kjifc  or  kin  are  hoar»  to 
cheer  its  solitude  It  is  a vast  rock,  srx  ruiina  ia 
eircumlt-rence,  embedded  ill  the  earth  to  a depth 
architecturally  proportionate  to  its  totaf  magru- 
tude,  and  so  eompieto  l#  fhs  abseiled  oX  con* 
ttnumg  ^tcita»  that  ittf  pre^m^  is  a*  lutiOnally 
accounted  for  t»y  -supposing  if  to  luire  dioppfed 
from  the  tepiw,  ai  fcy  >mj  rdhet  tiicoty 

<*£»*>  myteh  visitation, 
that  an  Of>ewn*atory  165  feet  hrhoighf  ba»  Iwn 
upbfi  itjs  emiimit ; but  ifuuitd- 

dUionat  i?iovati*?n,  Ihe  view  obtained  is  monoton- 
mis^aa  fat  the  loukiy  mountain  Witmlereil 
Prom  its  proper  home.  An  enraptured  louriat 
Ihiifi  sums.  Up  his  emotiorui  hi  liie  nlbum  the 
itpek  Mountain  .Hotel 

*' till,  rru?rcy  ’ «n:h  a pUe  ol 

VVas  nover  aetil  by  Johts  A ?* 

The  hill  ww«  in  Georgia,  ‘$A  in  4Sout!i  Cor* 
tdin^  though  many  and  beuuii&h  • $.yK  phsi«v  :;ta  • 
the  greater  charihd  dV ^the  vtUfey^'  aria  watertalisi. 

The ■ -'valley  sceit^ty  of  the'  8outh;  'owsmim  |hv 
eajktr  f o Abb  v^hed  and  frtdicsdmeltumor 

of  the  Tmnmtain# — timir  muriner  . sod  capriaou^ 
couiscs  emniuuidly  farming  the  mid e«t  agrid  most 
secludeti  little  oouk«  .und  gUm^rsihe?  ilmn 
great  pkfniJ  wiiicb  li^  at  the  feel  of  thiar  \mg 

j&jgM  of  tur.  TUi^e  villcyy  t&kb  the 

place  c?f  the  lakes  oC  the  Norib,  and  go  itkt  to 
compensate  for  uf  that  channing 

future  f , (%o  want  of  whkbsi  howeveCA  the  itoufbjt 

will  ^PP3felicue#i  foel  tVi  h)»  *5outbern  rmwble^,  do- 

spiUs  thfe  »ub$lUuu  fn»  r>ii»y  Occasionally  fmt}  in 
ihz  widening  bend  nt  n hay  riv»vf,  or  t|o>  gleam 
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vallev  op  nacoochee,  oeobuia 


of  a sparkling  brook;  for  as  Lamartine  aptly 
says,  *'  Water  is  ever  to  the  scenes  of  nature, 
what  the  eye  is  to  a beautiful  countenance 
M EUc  Its  eclair r,  die  levy  donne  ce  rayonnement, 
rette  physwnomic  tjvi  les  fail  were,  parlcr,  en- 
chanter, fasciner  It.  regard  qui  les  tonttmplc” 

In  South  Carolina,  besides  the  gentle  glen  of 
Saluda*  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  Tabic  Mount* 
ains,  there  is  the  fair  valley  of  Jocassee,  dissected 
by  the  babbling  waters  of  the  sparkling  Keowee ; 
the  Very  spot  to  dream  in  on  a summer-morn  : 
or,  in  moon  l ight- hours  to  dance  with  the  wood- 
land elf  and  the  merry  fay!  In  the  lovely 
county  of  Habersham  in  Georgia,  is  Nacoochee, 
or  the  Evening  Star,  the  queen  of  glens,  vailed 
in  the  broad  shadow  of  Yon  ah  and  other  majes- 
tic* lulls;  while  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  State, 
t he  Uogwood  Valley  is  as  dangerously  seductive 
to  the  hurried  tourist  as  was  Vanity  Fair  to  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Celestial  City.  These  points 
are  types  of  a rich  and  wide  valley  landscape. 
They  are  small  in  area,  some  half-a-dozen  miles 
only  in  length,  and  one  or  two  in  breadth.  They 
are  completely  environed  with  picturesque  mount- 
ain walls;  and  a well-cultivated  3nd  productive 
plantation,  with  its  log-hut,  or  more  pretending 
collage  is  always  found  in  their  happy  recesses. 
They  arc  often  rich  in  mineral  w*ealth,  and  a 
successful  search  for  gold  has  sadly  defaced  the 
Ifcauty  of  many  of  their  pleasant  places  Ro- 
mantic Indian  legends  are  associated  with  and 
give  name  to  many  of  these  spots  as  to  hundreds 
of  others  in  the  South.  Where  the  aboriginal 
nomenclature  has  been  unhappily  forgotten  or 
rejected,  modern  bap.tismala  in  the  extreme  of 
had  taste  have  generally  followed.  Thus  the 
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by  ranges  of  hills  of  luxuriant  verdure,  in  all  the 
varied  tints  which  close  proximity  and  gradually 
growing  distance  impart ; the  gorgeous  carpeting 
vf  the  many  grasses,  the  countless  flowers,  the 
tasaellatcd  maize,  and  the  bending  grain  of  every 
nature,  the  cottages,  the  smoke's  blue  wreaths 
ascending  with  the  breeze — the  fickle  shadows 
of  the  passing  clouds,  and  the  inconstant  flow 
of  the  infant  waters  of  the  Chattahoochee. 

fn  the  bosom  of  this  rococo  vale  there  rises 
a conical  mound  of  unusual  size  with  the  history 
of  which  is  interwoven  a veritable  chef  d’ceuvre  of 
aboriginal  romance — the  legend  which  gives  to  the 
valley  its  name  of  Nacoochee,  or  the  Evening  Star 
Perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  relate  the  story 
now  in  words  we  have  before  employed. 

In  days  of  yore,  before  that  fell  time  when  the 
lordly  Indiana  were  compelled  to 

4i Yield  their  pleasant  lands 

To  the  stranger's  stronger  hands," 

the  Great  Spirit  found  a serious  rival  in  tfic  love 
of  his  children  of  the  vale,  in  the  heavenly  per- 
son of  the  far-famed  and  adorable  Nacoochee, 
sovereign  princess  of  the  soil.  The  maiden's 
father  was  a mighty  chieftain  in  her  warlike 
nation*  and  viewed  with  hereditary  and  uncon- 
querable envy  and  hate,  the  prowess  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribe.  Unhappily  the  princess’  young 


heart  had  been  early  stolen  by  a gallant  youth, 
son  of  the  ruler  of  this  very  obnoxious  race; 
arid  when  did  an  Indian  maiden’s  love  ever  suc- 
cumb to  aught  of  opposing  fate?  In  the  silent 
hour,  when  the  dream-god  bold  undisputed  sway, 
they  met,  and  kissed  and  vowed — and  vow'ed  and 
kissed  and  met  again.  The  spiteful  current  of 
true  love  dashed  a malicious  wave  of  intelligence 
of  these  secret  trysts  to  the  wigwam  of  the  pa- 
rent chief.  He  started  ! Nacoochee,  the  sun-beam 
of  his  soul,  was  gone  ! up  sprang  the  warriors 
with  bended  bows  and  vengeful  brows.  Now 
the  valley  feels  their  stealthy  step — a gossamer 
robe  yields  to  the  dalliance  of  the  night  zephyr ; 
it  is  the  fair  maiden's,  and  at  her  feet  kneels  the 
scion  of  their  hated  rival — an  unearthly  yell  fol- 
lows, scarcely  quicker  than  does  the  winged 
arrow : the  maiden  sees  the  danger — she  falls 
before  her  lover — receives  the  fatal  shaft  sent 
for  his  heart — and  dies  ! The  youth  in  a frenzy 
of  despair  sinks  by  her  side,  a self-immolated 
offering  at  the  shrine  of  love.  The  warriors 
now  gather  around ; grief  wrings  all  hearts,  and 
most  sorely  that  of  the  childless  chief,  he  pines 
and  dies,  and  with  the  fated  lovers,  is  buried  in 
the  bosom  of  the  valley,  and  a consecrated  mound 
is  piled  over  their  resting  place,  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is.  planted  a solitary  pine.  This 
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tragical  tomb,  with  its  gloomy  tree,  remains  even 
to  this  day,  and  i#  no  other  than  the  self-same 
mound  which  now  forms  so  interesting  a feature 
in  the  landscape  of  Nacoochec 

The  river  scenery  of  the  South  has  its  charms, 
though  with  the  exception  of  the  Tselica,  or 
French  Broad,  they  are  not  at  all  comparable  in 
degree  and  variety  with  the  beauties  of  the 
Northern  waters.  The  mountain  streams  are 
numerous,  rattling  on  in  merry  frolic,  or  flowing 
gently  in  virgin  purity  and  grace.  As  they  leave 
the  hills  and  enter  the  sandy  soils  of  the  low- 
lands, they  grow  laxy  and  muddy,  but  their 
hanks  are  often  densely  covered  with  luxuriant 
foliage,  or  they  rise  in  huge  and  grotesque  bluffs; 
The  shores  of  the  Savannah,  the  Alabama,  and 
the  Mississippi  abound  in  this  latter  feature  ; 
pleasing  to  the  unaccustomed  eye,  but  desolate 
to  the  habitue  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  Slates  the  rivers  arc  of  singular 
beauty  in  the  hazy  atmosphere,  and  in  their 
gorgeous  drapery  of  the  foliage  of  the  live  and 
water  oaks,  the  orange,  the  hay,  the  laurel,  tie 
magnolia,  and  a thousand  pendant  vines,  moss- 
es and  evergreens ; with  the  rice  and  the  cotton 
fields  dipping  into  their  waters.  The  Cooper 
and  the  Ashlev  are  fair  examples  of  this  class 
of  Southern  river  views.  A passage  from  the 
latter  accompanies  these  inadequate  memoran- 
da. Our  frontispiece  also  is  a taste  of  the  game 
quality  ; a glimpse  on  the  Savannah  Ris'er  with 
the  spires  of  the  Georgian  metropolis  in  the  dis- 
tance : the  middle  ground  occupied  by  a rice- 
mill,  and  in  the  foreground  the  rice  flats  and  the 
live  oak  The  monotonous  level  of  the  landscape 
hereabouts  throws  the  whole  burden  of  interest 
Upon  the  dreamy  atmosphere  and  the  luxuriant 


vegetation,  and  well,  loo,  do  they  sustain  it 
Even  in  mid-winter,  the  countless  evergreens 
lend  a fimt  air  to  the  scene,  while  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  describe  its  summer  lavishncsa  of 
beauty.  Naught  of  grace  and  richness  can  be 
imagined  which  is  not  seen  in  the  vast  rice 
fields,  from  the  earliest  budding  of  the  young 
plant,  to  the  golden  tinting  of  the  ripened  grain  . 
in  the  venerable  groves  of  massive  oak  whose 
forms  are  barely  discernible  in  their  w ealth  of 
trailing  moss  and  vines  : and  ill  the  ghostly  and 
impressive  aspect  of  the  forest  swamps  and  dark 
Jagunes  The  giant  cypresses,  edging  on  either 
side  as  far  as  the  eye  may  penetrate,  the  bed  of 
a deep  channel  in  these  dark  jungles,  interlace 
their  branches  and  form  grand  cathedral  aisles, 
gorgeously  adorned  by  the  pendant  vines  and 
the  flowering  shrub*.  Life  and  death  are  lock- 
ed in  close  embrace,  as  the  budding  flowerets 
cling  around  the  rotting  dtbris  of  former  vege- 
tation The  ever  present  moss — jestingly  called 
Death's  Banner — in  its  mournful  fall,  proclaims 
the  dangers  and  terrors  of  these  luring  haunts, 
fearfully  as  the  terrible  inscription  over  Dante V 
hell.  The  land  is  poisonous,  and  pestilence  is 
in  its  breath.  In  solemn  harmony  with  the 
scene  is  the  fitful  cry  of  the  wild  bird,  the  phan- 
tom form  of  the  gaunt  and  skeleton  crane,  the 
hiss  of  the  gay  coated  serpent,  and  the  uncouth 
apparition  of  the  frightful  alligator 

" Nothing  of  penial  growth  may  here  be  seen. 

Nothin*  of  beautiful !.  wild  ragged  trees. 

That  look  like  felon  spectrv*— tVtid  shrub* 

That  taint  the  gloomy  atmosphere — du*X  ahude*, 

That  gather,  half  a cloud  and  half  a fiend 
lu  Urtjtcri,  lurking  on  the  swffttijp's  wild  edge, 

Gloom  with  their  atom  ness  ami  forbidding  frowns  . 

The  general  proapcct/’— 
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and  were  led  by  her  over  the  fearful  edge  of  the 
precipice,  to  the  death  they  Bought  to  give 

**  Embosomed  in  the  primal  forest  shadee. 

And  Binging  g*yly  through  the  day  and  night , 
Dashing  Uiy  Waters  into  myriad  brauis 
Of  diamond  spray  that  sparkles  down  the  height. 

And  changes  hue  beneath  the  shifting  light ; 
Laughing  away  the  hour*  in  childish  mirth, 

And  gently  dallying  with  th»?  ear  and  sight, 

Scarce  calls  rhy  murmuring  voice  an  echo  forth, 
Toccoa  ! merriest  water-tall  of  all  the  earth  !"* 

But  a few  mile*  distant  from  Toccoa.  is  the 
series  of  beautiful  cataracts  in  the  deep  gorge 
of  Tallulah.  The  granite  walls  of  this  ravine 
rise  in  places  to  an  elevation  of  a thousand  feet : 
and  within  the  passage  of  a mile,  the  Terrors 
river,  which  dashes  through  it,  tails  in  eight  or 
nine  cascades  of  widely  contrasted  character  and 
extent.  In  the  lower  falls — the  Serpentine  and 
the  Horicon — the  waters  dance  merrily,  yet 
evenly,  under  the  foliage  of  a gay  cluster  of 
beech  and  birch  ; w hile  the  Oceana  and  the  Tern- 
pesta  rage  and  writhe  amidst  confused  heaps  Of 
jagged  and  barren  rocks.  The  passage  of  the 
bed  of  the  ravine  is  extremely  hazardous,  but 
the  wants  and  pleasures  of  the  visitors  have 
worn  easy  paths  to  all  the  points  of  attraction. 
The  morale  of  Tallulah  the  Terrible,  and  Toccoa 


It  is  in  winter  only  that  the  traveler  may  venture 
within  these  dismal  yet  tempting  shades.  Even 
the  acclimated  jealously  shun  them  at  all  other 
seasons — seeking  the  higher  and  sandy  pine 
wastes,  or  the  towns  and  cities. 

Returning  to  the  hill-region,  with  which  we 
have  more  particularly  to  do  at  this  time,  we 
will  glance  hastily  at  the  water-falls.  While 
North  Carolina  is  pre-eminent  in  the  Southern 
States  for  its  mountain  views,  Georgia  is  not 
less  distinguished  for  the  loveliness  of  its  many 
sparkling  cascades. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Nucoochee  and  Yonah,  is 
the  merry  flow  of  the  Toccoa — Toccoa  the  Beau- 
tiful : an  ellin  stream,  which  in  one  graceful 
bound,  o’erleaps  a precipice  of  two  hundred  feet. 
Simplicity  and  repose  make  up  the  sentiment  of 
this  favorite  scene ; the  splash  of  its  falling  spray 
\h  but  a soothing  lullaby,  and  scarcely  have  the 
waters  kissed  the  shadowed  bed  beneath,  when, 
apparently  in  no  manner  ruffled  by  their  un- 
wonted plunge,  they  ripple  as  noiselessly  and 
cheerily  as  before.  Many  poetic  imaginings  have 
been  born  of  the  sweet  voice  of  Toccoa : among 
these  dreams  wo  are  told  how  the  remorseless 
red  men  eager  for  the  blood  of  their  white  foes, 
trusted  themselves  to  the  pilotage  of  a woman. 
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pl»ee»  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number  *f*d 
fashion ; for  the  whole  South  is  rich  in  every 
kind  of  medical  springs.  Comfortable  inns  art 
becoming  less  rare,  and  the  highways  are  as- 
suming more  inviting  aspects.  Still  the  North- 
ern voyager  will  sadly  miss  the  superior  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  his  own  more  traveled 
and  better  ordered  routes  ; the  by-ways  are  mis- 
erable, the  people  ignorant,  the.  faro  scant  and 
w retched,  and  the  expense  of  travel  dispropor- 
tionately great.  The  reputed  hospitality  and 
chivalry’  of  “ the  land  of  the  pine.' "the  cedar,  and 
vine,”  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  humbler  dwell- 
ers in  the  rude  forest  wilds  ; and,  indeed,  the 
people  of  the  South  generally,  however  kiwi 
their  hearts,  have  too  profound  an  ignorance  or 
contempt  of  the  secret  of  comfort  in  their  borne*, 
to  make  the  guest  long  forget  his  exile  From 
the  illy  ordered  and  dilapidated  condition  of  their 
homesteads,  the  stranger  might  well  fancy  them 
to  be  hut  brief  sojourners,  waiting  only  an  oc- 
casion to  fly  to  more  pleasant  abodes 

In  the  mountain  regions  the  settlement*  are 
so  far  asunder,  and  the  public  conveyances  so 
insufficient,  that  the  only  true  mode  of  travel  is 
with  tent  and  baggage.  But  few  inns  are  to  be 


the  Beautiful,  is  iri  as  vivid  opposition  as  their 
names  imply.  While  Toccoa  is  seen  at  a single 
glance,  no  two  points  at  Tallulah  offer  the  same 
picture ; the  one  glides  on  in  unvarying  sweet* 
ness  and  graciousness  of  mood,  while  the  other 
is  now  mad  in  gladness,  and  anon  sullen  in  de- 
spair : 

“ A mountain  river— rushing  on 
Betwixt  eternal  waits  of  stone, 

Down  in  a «lt«.‘p  and  dark  abyss, 

Bedded  With  rock  and  precipice, 

Now  flowing  with  tt  sullen  course. 

Ami  uttering  murmurs  loud  and  hoarrn? ; 

Now  plunging  with  resistless  tide, 

A down  a precipice's  side 
Enwrapped  in  snowy  foam  and  spray, 

It  thunders  on  its  headlong  way 
'Till  mingled  wiU)  the  flood  below, 

It  them  resumes  its  wonted  flow. 

Again,  and  yer  again,  it  leaps. 

From  base  to  Paso,  down  rocky  steep*, 

Bending  the  air  with  ceaseless  roar, 

Swelled  w ith  loud  echoes  from  each  shore  ” 

This  vicinage — and  to  a loss  extent,  nil  the 
region  of  which  we  have  spoken — has  been  much 
visited  of  late  by  home  tourists  : and  many  gen- 
tlemen have  erected  here  pleasant  country-seats, 
at  which  they  pass  half  the  year.  Watering- 
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found  out  of  the  Tillages,  so  that  the  traveler 
must  seek  his  quarters  at  any  cabin  to  which 
nightfall  may  happen  to  bring  him.  Thus  solicit- 
ing a home,  the  modest  mountaineers  will  tell 
him  that  they  do  not  entertain  people,  but  if  ho 
chooses  to  put  up  with  what  they  have,  they 
reckon  he  may.  He  is  left  often  to  stable  his 
horses  himself;  which  done,  he  enters  a wretch- 
ed cabin,  sans  windows,  sans  furniture,  sans 
every  thing,  excepting  now  and  then  a piano- 
forte, in  strange  contrast  with  the  general  air 
of  the  habitation.  The  taste  is  no  more  consid- 
ered than  the  sight : he  may  throw  away  the 
best  appetite  in  the  world  upon  a piece  of  rude 
corn  bread,  a slice  of  indigestible  pork,  or,  per- 
haps a half-boiled  chicken.  If  he  reads  or  writes 
during  the  evening,  it  must  be  by  the  ruddy 
glare  of  the  pine  torch  alone ; and  if  he  manages 
to  sleep,  It  is  upon  a rough,  often  dirty  pallet, 
surrounded  by  the  entire  household,  from  the 
snoring  patriarch  to  the  tuneful  babe ; for  the 
same  apartment  is  universal  kitchen,  parlor,  and 
lioudoir. 

With  the  increase  of  travel,  these  little  ma- 
terial discomforts  will  be,  of  course,  abated. 

This  is  forest-life  • very  different  is  that  of 
both  town  and  country,  in  the  lowlands,  where 
the  home  of  the  opulent  and  educated  Southerner 
offers  all  the  delights  of  the  highest  social  re- 
finement and  the  most  catholic  mental  culture. 


A KENTUCKIAN  IN  THE  EAST.* 

MR.  ROSS  BROWNE,  who  is  no  stranger  to 
our  readers,  has  furnished  us  with  a very 
entertaining,  and  withal  instructive,  book  of 
Eastern  travel.  For  keen  observation,  graphic 
delineation  of  character,  humorous  description, 
and  felicity  of  diction,  we  know  not  where  to 
look  for  its  equal — as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
by  somewhat  extended  extracts.  Meanwhile,  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  journey  was  un- 
dertaken and  performed  have  a moral  in  them 
which  is  well  worth  recording : Some  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago,  the  author,  a youth  of  eigh- 
teen, determined  to  make  a tour  in  the  East. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  put  money 
in  his  purse ; and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
profession  of  a stenographic  reporter  was  the  most 
available  means  of  accomplishing  this  indispens- 
able preliminary,  to  say  nothing  of  the  collateral 
advantage  of  listening  to  those  bursts  of  Con- 
gressional eloquence  which  he  would  be  the  means 
of  transmitting  to  an  admiring  posterity.  A 
year's  close  application  made  him  master  of  the 
art;  whereupon  he  set  out  from  his  home,  in 
Kentucky,  for  Washington.  Here  he  was  fortun- 
ate enough  to  obtain  a situation  as  reporter  in 
the  Senate,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
reading  works  of  travel,  and  counting  over,  in 
imagination,  the  six  or  eight  hundred  dollars 
which  he  anticipated  would,  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  distend  his  lean  purse;  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  proposed  to  make  his  Eastern  tour, 
as  befitted  a gentleman,  to  whom  expense  was 
not  the  least  object.  But  he  soon  found  that  the 
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speeches  were  not  bo  very  instructive ; and  what 
was  far  worse,  that  reporting  them  was  much  less 
remunerative  than  he  had  supposed.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  the  expected  six  or  eight  hundred 
dollars  dwindled  down  to  fifteen,  with  w'hich  very 
moderate  sum  he  set  out  for  Jerusalem.  By  the 
time  he  had  got  as  far  east  as  New  York  his 
money  was  expended;  and  on  endeavoring  to 
obtain  a clerkship,  he  w'as  astounded  to  learn 
that  any  thing  in  iho  shape  of  a salary  attached 
to  such  a position  was  just  then  out  of  the 
question.  Nothing  better  occurred  than  to  ship 
before  the  mast  on  board  a whaler.  The  conse- 
quence was  a voyage  of  some  eighteen  months 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  during  which  he  gained 
some  experience  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  scrub- 
bing decks  and  catching  whales — very  useful 
branches  of  education,  doubtless,  but  not  special- 
ly remunerative  in  the  case  of  our  author — who 
on  his  return  paid  his  last  cent  to  a porter,  for 
carrying  his  trunk  at  Washington.  The  voyage, 
however,  was  not  w'holly  fruitless,  for  it  furnished 
him  with  materials  for  a very  entertaining  vol- 
ume, 44  Etchings  of  a Whaling  Cruise.”  For  the 
next  four  years,  he  did  the  State  some  service 
as  reporter  in  Congress,  and  as  clerk  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  But  a man's  fate,  as  the  Arabs 
say,  is  written  on  his  skull ; and  our  author  w'os 
destined  to  chronicle  the  feats  of  Yusef  Bad&a, 
44  the  destroyer  of  Robbers,  and  Prince  of  Drago- 
mans," who  about  this  time  began  to  conduct 
travelers  through  Syria.  So  he  began  once  more 
to  look  Eastward. 

This  time  he  endeavored  to  reach  the  East  by 
going  west,  and  set  out  for  California  and  Oregon, 
with  a commission  in  the  revenue  service,  to  take 
effect  on  his  arrival.  On  the  voyage  he  passed 
within  sight  of  Juan  Fernandez,  for  which  island 
he  set  out  in  an  open  boat,  in  order  to  gain  some 
tidings  of  his,  and  our,  and  everybody’s  old  friend, 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Here  occurred  that  remark- 
able series  of  adventures,  recorded  in  the  last 
three  Numbers  of  our  Magazine. 

On  arriving  in  California,  our  author  found 
that  his  services  were  not  required  in  the  revenue 
service.  But  while  he  was  balancing  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  professions  of  laundry-mau 
and  mule-driver,  it  happened  that  the  Conven- 
tion was  summoned  to  form  a State  Constitution 
for  California,  and  he  was  appointed  to  report  the 
debates  in  that  body.  If  fame  speaks  truly,  not 
a few  of  the  best  speeches  were  composed  by  the 
reporter,  and  afterward  adopted  by  the  reputed 
authors,  as  precisely  what  they  intended  to  have 
said.  As  to  that,  however,  we  can  not  speak 
confidently,  as  we  were  nut  in  the  Convention. 
For  the  preparation  of  these  debates  the  future 
author  of  44  Yusef*'  received  a sum  which  enabled 
him  to  undertake  his  Eastern  travels  under  aus- 
pices more  favorable  than  those  which  waited 
upon  his  earlier  attempts. 

After  traversing  Italy  in  various  directions, 
our  author  found  himself  in  the  closing  weeks  of 
September,  at  Naples.  It  was  yet  too  early 
to  Bet  out  for  Syria,  and  the  thought  occur- 
red to  him  that  the  time  might  be  profitably 
spent  in  a gtra,  or  “turn,"  through  Sicily;  and 
with  an  account  of  this,  the  book  commences. 
After  an  almost  fruitless  search  for  the  office  of 
the  steamer,  and  a sharp  contest  with  the  clerks, 
who  seemed  to  think  their  chief  official  duty  was 
to  prevent  travelers  from  taking  passage,  our 
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deeper ately  ten,  twenty,  thirty  tel  at  every  bound  „ 
twisting  yuursoirhaek  in  the  air  jfjfc*  Wear ; yuu 
vow  m ym  f miml  that  ybu  w*U  never 

drop  pm>r  pus*  over  the  bannister*  again  in  or-, 
der  to  dee  her  tarn!  ««  'her  feet ; another  leap, 
another  t^lKf  ytetr  fret  hr  the  .nrt 

ajni  you  go  sailing  down  gallantly  on  the  *wi 
of  your  brefrebo#  Hgm 1 der>r  the  track,  Ui#re ! 
don’t  9 top  (joe  1 glorious  •{  splendid  • H«fo  we 
are,  Pedro,  al)  right ; U*«p  VJ«uk  <wt  far  my 
hat,  iPH  be  down  hepr*  f\Y**mi\y  l Bfesia  my 
soul,  wftst  a slide  that  wa*  !** 

Any  hp&  wlm  ha*  t?is tii  Italy*  mii.'  /coog- 
ntze  the  of  the  firtiovlog  pomo-H-*  ot  the 

gendarmes  ttn<J  p*wtiUinnw:4  , ’ 

a When  the  diligence  stopped  at  one  of  the 
outer  gates,  we  were  carefully  inspected  by  o 
couple  of  otTwrersf,  in  flashy  umforui*  ?Mid  feath- 
ers, who  politely  requested  M*  Ur  allow  them  the 
pleasure  nf  lookm^  at  nor  pa^pon*-  0*ms  Moon} 
h Tittle  in  tb«  W«ih  |^n«,  ink?  and 

paper  in  his  hand  . he  waa  avtdrfiliy  a rfikhordih- 
*te  character,  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of 
his  plumage, : which',  - #ora  • a haafcy  estimate,-  T 
calculated  to  cofitfist  of  the  tails  of  three  game- 
cocks; the  other  was  3 portly  man,  of  grave  and 
dtgnitteil  demeanor,  rich  in  lm  buttons  and  red 
fcfafcb  epaulets,  and  with  a mustache  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  Governor  hnneel r,  in  fact, 

I ihougM  s.t  that,  hi  Governor,  bo  j 

Imposing Ws  peT^tmuf  ^ppeatunoe  Tim  S 
>aasp0ftv4  be  optmed  slb\y|y  end  «;u Hourly,  either 
bfoip  bahttaml  contempt  of  fhe  ^aluet  of  tjme,  or 
a Ssrtcnc  eu»pi<:ton  that  they  contained  squibs  of 
gunpu^dpr;  and  at  |a#t,  when  he  h>ui  fairly 
a p read  them  duty  wuh  ihc  signatures  inverted, 
he  c*r*fui(y  scanned  the  contents  for  five  win- 
a tee,  ap»f  then  calmly  addressed  us,  in  bad  lUl- 
ran  : ‘ Your  ^ignores,  if  you  please  ’ 

\ f t&V*  ■ ; 


roadside  U>  fcdtWf £ br#f  dVifing,  1 have  him  safe 
enough.  Here  he  i*  Public  indignation  te  re- 
spectfully solicited  ; 


biCUriAN  ppHJjn^iJjv. 

“ The  individual  mounted  upbfv  that  bvfr*<\ 
swindled  tts  out  of  two  carihnr  Whai.  he  did 
with  so  much  money  it  would  lie  impossible  t«r 
say;  he  may  have  pul  it  in  his  boots  for. eafe 
keeping  ; but  ho  cer jainly  rmdd  not  h-v>  r He- 
pnsif #»<}  his  ill-gotten  gttcis  in  fd*  coat- per  hcU 
I only  hint;  the  idmve 

epeciHed  for  doing  c#riitu  dmica  that  he  never 
performed.;  and  that  iftjplie'il  oonfrdvrrco  ta  pot 
hi  he  .placed  it*  u mfrh  simply  beejitm  he 
a f^tb^r  in  Jiiit;  a jn>3k4>t  with  iv’d  cloth 
embroidery  and  small;  mis,  and‘  a pair  of  top- 
boots,  big  enough  to  btnr  luxn  in  when  ho  dies.” 

Tli«?  pripcfpji  pursuit  followed  by 

(he  SioUiain»“-“th#t  |tt-  l?aat  w'hich  most  strikes 
thu  tra-yeler-^id  - To  K*y  iiofhirig  of  the 

blind1  ths  d^foi'med?  Eind  tbe  rrjyrpled,  ^vbo  have 
it -sort  of  natural  fight  m levy  coirtribiHions  upon 
their  more  jortiitiaU' . f'e’Uow-bdiii'gs^.  *fclu*  t»hildr^i 
beg  as  a matter  of  arnusement,  et  bo  i#how  thmr 
prodtn tjnepy  in  ed  ueatiem  while  adhiie  beg  In- 
' order  to  *?et’  a withl^anmc  the  filing' 

generation,  ami  tram  them  up  ia  the  wsysi  rd 

u#.f»ilhea«  And  fctftistry>:  ';  There  aa  i p^atbis^ity 

in  SidUiah  fravniing  which  h bpt.  to  xmpt^ the 
»>avHW  a little  uhfaVnrihiy  at  fltefC  Tba^  i«, 
that  when  he  li Ad  paid  for  a heat  in  |h>  diligence, 
he  baa  by  no  me  ana  done  payrngp  ipr  hiK  journey 
lie  bad  Tnerfety  acquired  a right  to  a-  certoiii  rmm- 
b*r  of  mchtss  of  at,  but  that  ha^  nothing  to  do 
with  locomotion,  which  ia  only  to  be  obtained  by 
ymmltjes  to  the  p>«tiJ}ion9;  failing  which,  as  our 
author  on?e  found  Ut  his  cost,  he  is  liable  to  be 
left  to  enjoy  hia  aeat  in  the  diligence  in  the  high- 
way, amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  popn- 


60yU‘»  ,\  V 

“ Jiv  to  tbo  a^rky  litlle  poetribop  who  drove 
us  ao  furiously  out  pf  Oatsnia^  ^rbl  wbti  after- 
ward fall  tsteep  Whan  there  was.  nobody  bn  tbf 
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Out  trAvtlor  s.^toHpWilj'0!) ' jiut'- ;jfertii»Wi  tu! j ceased  to  persecute  ue  till  we  ebowrS 

:bir  proprietor  of  fhe  diligence  ; aetiipUjtui  «sf  a diepaiition  to  p»T  tit  r*<j  aired 

•^l?  *»*  MtiVtwti  he*<>n<l  wlrtt  Tke  pound  upon  which  I her  hand 

■ •Th.nh^  , their  nibiffl  *M  that  they  had  helped  *»  tool  of 
y rn&tiu  out  and  1'retHbbed  to  the<;te/;U£*rd  « 4f  iX.  , c.  v ^ ..  ■»  . , 

mm  "hat  «cL  the  victim  .-shall  ■ • , " ‘ * IT"  *T  * 

, * Well  bo  ftoosulcred  as  adding  wism it  i&  injury , 

but  haying :■  W ahentahre  **e  paid  the  lev?  in 

jfljEr  •. . tfnder ‘U»  gel  rid  of  the  counsel; wh*  were  getting 

Jh  stronger  Men  mowm  ; and  who  had 

vnlWrd  th<?  sympathies  of  ever?  ^ru^UnMn  |fjc 

■''...  Mvong  t.otv.rr.pfojvr)  H.c  y?m  <br^u{r',;  ^•’N^ 

' *2|?  < : oiir  aoLbo:  **t\;.oufc  Eastward  -n  > - \V*r*. ■- 

>v‘f  *gsmvt  li!*‘  H\Ms  of  !;:o'CV  ■ ' A*:  .AxUntt*  h~.  *:«. 

Eft*  •>  •'•  * 5//  joyed an  interview  vmjli  Alfo  Kki^  ^*d  vf 

i*.  .and  ibc  >V*vrfor 


Mom*  r OR  ?ti* 7 V/  7 ;■ wi--  V*™* 

| who  might  patf*  wt>th--.o^  yfor,  dtfufcb.lwrx.’t  -a 

“ The  couti#*)I  for  iW-*ecn*ie*k'  wh'foh- Consist-  ( former,  more  accustomed  to  jumping.  f- nc<*  and 
<vi  of  the  conductor,  the  driver,  tho  postillion, ! looking  up  the  eov/*,  tWn  to  ihk  o fo  - i 
and  several  of  the  ra/myd  facchini,  belonging  to  ! r^yaTy.  IV*  6c<*t*c  w*.  hoard  th?»  Header,  ** 
the  hotel,  broke  in  ami  protested  that  it  was  the  i jj|  thus  ^,- 

custom  of  the  country , that  any  other  padrone  ei‘n  **,  * 

’would  hate  rhargod  doubfo  the  price ; they  all  l'  Wc  pnt^j  tho  of  Marmora  by  Mn* 
talked  4t  onci*.  and  ibrnr  appeals  in  behalf  of  tin  ; down,  and  became  jh.c!ic^5  over  h*  siecplTt.g  k-W-a 
padrone  v^ete,  $a  rlm^uont  cmi  inoviug, .that  he  J It  was--  a-  nigbt  'ifb|- toin^s'teihttughb-V:  tfe'-t«»bn 
evideririy  f>egaii  to  cnYfoid«t  -himsrdf  :a:  touch  in-  f was  so  Yniuut^ly  A^bfo  tfernugh  the  yicar  ^4mfO- 
jured  man.  and  tins  sense  of  oairagod  honesty  sphere  dial  ite  and  mountain  a lay  -,mi 

so  inspired  him  u'iilv  euurage.  rbjit  he  be^an  to  ^pnud  upon  it  fikje  ii  ch^rt  of  ^ilvcy  thr  #kj 
protest  that,  he  would  Im ve  justinvfor  anch  \m  ^ : giittetin^  with  «Urr>  the  water*  of  femmra 
merited  Orcusationss;  die  couldn’t  stand  it.r  iu'^  wcre  as  gmoblh  &$  gfos^ ; and  t he  is) ex 
/jo  fo  the  nulw > •;  '^iepped  m ^ mt  ilb w light,  and  the  dim  auiXai?* 
The  iipshot  u»  lb-  whole  business  was,  that  of  T-h*  nmkxilQtm,  of  Europe  and  ox  A*m  foamed 
we  the  full  amount  on  the  njtreo • ytip  sleeping  tlie  iirymic  haik- 

menE  ^nd  miHbt  mv  additiiinal  loss  of  i^yerai  j ground . 

carlins  in  fees  to  the  exaumei  .tii'  ihr ^ <?a'c\ificdt ' *'  Abwrii  the  deck.«  He  beanJctlTniks,  wwkjiifs; 


About:  the  deck*  He  bcardni  Tnr,k». 

thei  t ciiiboiirfe,  and 
1 ■ OlWefo  in  'petticoaU, 

V,  :'  and  • pfo  Amuiw 

y.  - ' long  robef*.  ^pfan^ 

’^Z  tltjRtt y&0t$.hni.  talk- 

^ ing  of  flu-  rw\nej 

market  , dn d dirtx 

Arabs,  iu  thmintmn 
^ capotejs,  doing  nothing 


at  all,  and  not  likely 
to  de  any  thing  1st 
some  time  y Wr»3  Jew- 
ish peddlers  and  pii- 
grimis.  nodding  a»vi 
reading:  aloud  frwm  tie? 
Tahtmdf.  or  praying 
in  dark  earner*  i -ar>l 
Nfohauitmedans  mf  all 
caries,  spreading  their 
mats  in  the  mosi  »n- 
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pbir.^vdmd  bowing  down  inward 
MlefcciW;  t*  g*»dj  zw  ttftjha  world,  ami  adl  it* 
dice*.  Sofae-  bmuir*h&  ufot  u pid  t^kieb  *oidfo  ra* 
with heavy  ,%e$,  half  se^sh;k*  :.iat>-  gftihwd 
IfaMhge  pile*  ivr*  tW  forecasts  deck;  or  .g&m- 
*dfr  '» fc.  givfty*  : '$*&%&*$'*'*  &wt  «&*& 

lie;  Kfoik  q£$jfo:  is  a cros^barred 

cage,  covered  over  Tile  a tent,  mle&  with  mast- 
ed, and  bfoek-eyedv  laughing  romping  Turkish 
women  iaui  squalling  batm**,  bo|oT»gjngtQ  the 
harems  nr  Those  old  .gray -bearded  Mussulmans 
close  by  suinkmg  ifodx  efriboueks  uthohbing  at 
Mecca  • aryd  now  and  then  ttiute  emerges  from 
the  cage  an  ugly  African,  who  draw*  her  mask 
over  her  tlitcfe  bps  if  you  iodic  toward  her,  with 
as  much  coquetry  as  if  she  thought  it  would  not 
do  to  let  so  much  beauty  be  seen  at  onceT 

F rom  the  description  of  Constantinople,  we 
mm*t  copy  two  or  thr*>e.  characteristic  akdtehek. 
Giving  due  precedence  to  the  quadruped  citizens 
over  then  loss  active  biped  neighbors,  we  begin 
with 

TRE  XUTTUC  QF  THE  BV'/AT^TiMEp* 

4i  Opposite  to  the  Hotel  de  Byzant  is  au  open 
spice,  inhabited  by  one  of  these  ranine  commu- 
nities, whose  operations  of  domestic  and  muni- 
<ttpaJ  economy  afford  me  corisn  nt  food  for  study,  i 
Nearby  is  a Mohammedan  grave-yard,  inhabited 
bv  another  tribe ; and  it  is  my  chief  enipfoy  tnwnt, 
every  aftmr*K»«fl>  to  art  on  the  port icnr,  sum  icing 
a chibmick,  stul  wntthing  (lie  movement*  of  niy 
four- legged  mighhury  i have  formed  quite  an 
attachtabht  for  ih<(  By  iodines,  arid  a bitier  pre- 
judice Against  those.  ^baking  fellows  Wybnif 
who skulk  fehirid  Ute  tomb- stones  We  of  the 
By  rant  Wgiott^for  I foye  fought  for  therm  and 
•am  <i<m  treated  n*  a rhtttfdwt  oi  the  coim/mfiity, 

Ami  viiwriy ii  xcr^vd >.  vtfth  a gmiefol  wagging 

ttf  Jsdfo— rW  .BY  Wthn^s  dopeml  uineliy  fi>r  our 
v living  pot  from  a range  of 

hou*e*  jU^F  boyuhii  tbe  boundary.  True;  this 
-.^  N M wo  consider  Una 

;: } thought  toWy  i>ud  3i>t  w henever  a bone,  or  u 
mutilated  rat,  fu  > dehinct  chicken,  ifc  thrown 
out  we  amfetanlod  fromour  sunny  comers  and 
ifoily  •iuroU'ra 
mjt  the  iUtk*  uur« 

. that  kfOp  **>  I :'-  ;;  • 

wake  '/.vy  \'viy':  7!‘(;) h,  ;y 

headed  by  the  ; • ' * 

sludgy  old  vet  - 
erans,  who  bayo 
fought  their  way 
to  eminence,  we 
sully,  forth  in  a 
body  to  sci zc  our 
prey.  Domestic 
difficult!  C'?  im- 

stt*  y hungry 
drones  wiro are 
f hn  best  io  intty 
warn  more  tium 
their  share,  tmd 
•rutiles  , ta-k*?  ,v  f •-;  / 
pt&ee*  wbiidt 
, atoui^e  theacotits 
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of  the  enemy.  Now  IVoai  every  torob-stona  dierc 
apnhgs  a barking  foe  , the  grdvc-y;Kd  re-echoe* 
with  the  yad  to  ^nn^yhig  vlogs  &hd .fitjete  doge 
titxh  fiymuftfy  wti?  battle  «m*y . and  down  they 
th  ii« def  i n terTJ  bl r force  of^onihe  ffghtingiBy/an- 
in  m c}n^;  On?x  m\i*ex*zl 

Ybfl  rvf  rage  ahd  defi:uu*i<  r^iifs  tfe  wcikih>.  the 
smoke  of  battle  tiso  on  high,  and  for. a while 
nothing  is  sfc’eii  but  a. cloud  of  dust,  and  nothing 
heitrd  but  the  giitiihg.  nf  teeth  add  thfe  tug  oi 
strife  atvclo&e  qMurtcf*,  It  is  a moment  of  awful 
suspense.  Shall  it  be  viidoTy  and  due  ken.  or 
defeat  without  dtick(?ft  4 Thu  noble  Byzantines 
nv  the  skulk  mg  ftV*mbcr«  1 Now  there  is  a sway- 
ing Uj  and  fro  of  the  WuggilTig  be- 

gin to  appear  through  the  dust . Um  wmmfet 
rmili  out  and  ^kitlk  olf,  pasr>t ihgv  fp  pMc^y  «f 
temporary  safety.  Individual  foes,  twu.ud  up  in 
mortal  gtriifi  tui.nhio  chit  xbjf  pit* 

bbiqd-ftUdnf-4  held  : cow^f d^'  hov  ev  bnpmr  »U  l4K? : 
outer  cimit,  eruippliig;  at  l^tS' 

thieveft  wmik.vff'-itify.-  pe-rtrou>  of  tti^  pkn^;  and 
eat  them  beijmd  the  tomb-^buies  xvhiie  tiu*  battle 
N rtigibg..  At  hist  Superior  numbers  prevail 
agaiii«t.deftperrite'  ^ numigc.'  Alas  for  the  Byzan- 
A im#  1 rn>e  Tvunbe rs  drive  f bem  yedling  trcyqitd 
thd  lines  They  rally  and  rurally  their  exhaust  - 
ed force*,  biit  U wdny  do  t they  arc  moralU  and 
variy;tH$hc?i^>tfo  Chh^M  is  gpny,  and 

the  tnaimed  arid  the  dyM.g^kulk  utf. .%k&jj^tlreir 

wounds  Flushed  with  vktoryf  the  Tumbrr* 
follow  up  to  the  v^rr  dnot-slc^  <if 
and  defile  the.  sacred  Atopic  of  flio 
Da  you  euppo^p  f cfqs ;>irit;  diiiefjy , wlib  A . 
in  ms  hand,  and  witness  tjfu* 

Not  l— To  the  rc-Atmc  1 uythv  rescued  Or*^  Hjk  ' 
aantmus,  <>rr  ’ Away  we  ‘ Down  go  the 
T$info>t6 ';hfforF;;b;'f^llcy,  inf  .rittekf  am!  sfrb.rcM 
;md  u e cbrif^e  the  JfVying:  foc  irtto  the  xyfry  secret 
recesses  of  the  grave *yarj-.  Hurrah  for  the  By- 

r.iitxliut'a  ! A^ctoryrs  ourR  at  tast  ^ and  /or  the 
reftt  of  that  day  ihti  TbnilHOK  uro  aCrestfotJen 
sot.  Many  a hurnaVi  ha itic' ^ him  betfo;  dechlntl  In 
the  same  way,  and  why  ehouldtf  1 we  fori  proud 
of  ouC  victories  as  vyell  as  others  ?n 
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jour  ton  finger  at  him  throe  time*,  w&icfr  «w:«Rf 
thirty  piaster*/  • **Sfa&T'  sav«  f he  merchant, 
with  at  cpnternptixoos  toss  of  F>jer^  «om)‘  he 
eofiHy  resurriee  hi*  cbihoaek,  r»W  to 

walk  pflfhe  beckon*  vuu  take*)  ?ip  the 
point*  put  nil  its  fcuutfi,  j^rowe  etoqtftrtrt  upon 
if*  peoiftar  :tii»rfte.  «iilarg«»  m the  miwfc  barfon- 
uuv  ti  issue  or  Mttiswations  upon  Lu:  cx>*L  41  of 
which  you  have  to  *nj> 
pose,  noi  underhand 
>'  hMR  in*  .1  single  word  • he 

jjpflBK'  say*  EtetUUithr  hr 

> '•;  */i. 4lyu-.ii- concludes  by  *h&km? 

1?  hit  tm  tingjrtv  m you 

Umv.  times  and  five 
‘.‘.'ifergm  once,  ’Signitym? 
ihirtr-five  Y«hi  *fcrkc 
heek  sd  lam  three  'jftsw 
' ;^ta  1*86.  uptfn  which, 
jwv  • you  are.  determined  t* 

fo  ' stand.  No,,  it  will  wot 

g» , doN  lheoiMTWk  stand* 

on  two,  and  the  pur 
chase  cart  t he  rr^de 
for  the  fit  teen  tii  part 
a ; , '■]&.'  a little  Bger  less 

Off  vou  *fciri  ar^n, 


snonsceeess  V:^.;  ;., 

At  Vast,  after  getting  lost  a dozen  time*  in  tha 
narrow  gtrecu,  yhu  enter  a dark  archway,  miicli 
xa  you  would  enter  a citverr^  Mth  % lurking 
suspicion  cif  an  attack  from  a horde  of  banditti 
This  i«  the  beginning  of  Xbe  famotis  bazaars  of 
Stamboui  A grave  old  man;  with  a tremendous 
turban  on  his  bead,  and  a long  chihouck  in  hi* 
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*fclir**  mto  r phrensy ; their  Shaven crown*  Jsrk  f rUto  fall  loo«ply  s>ti  th6fr  birJ^t  then  tongues 
About  3*  such  a rate  that  cmo  crpcof  * to  see  at  loll  md  all.W^rpa  ui  steMjes- 

head  t6[l4on(r  an  vHe  flwr  eve^  rrjomjcnit-,  flic**;  The  cluef  priTOil  MirroHfron  makes  a prayer,  in 
voices  lose  all  Hdifibljitice  of  human  voices,  and  ; winch  the  must  de«tmLv  attention  te  paid  iVot  A 
now  it  beenme*  ^ h»8^c  panting.  girunt  frobt  the. \ % hisper v W beard  til)  the  ptaya*.  V concluded 
pits  of  ihefr  stomach*,  umjsfreairva  of  gwtesty  roil  : For  a moment  a dead  silftiriec  pfe^aiis.  The 
•down  from  their  bteeir.  anfd‘  tWfr  ientrty.  ’'c^toh.,; .' whblr  eon  greg  alum  and  all  the  worahipfcfs  uie 
rohc«  hang  ^fipprng  m thefr  hijdiea'.  T htough : toiat*.  /*nd:  m ptiunle**,  It  is  & moat  impteH&ive 
the  wiiggliog,  jerking  tnasfif yon  ace  rt  ItUlcr  howf-  ^piciure  of  rapt  devotion  Barbarous  the  scene 
cr  whit  has  hopped  and  howled  hirartelf  out  of  f p&$  be, but  not  devoid  of  solemnity  And  now 
r/reaib;  feLtead  Imtijr*  on  h.is'sbouldprj'his  eyes;;  a low  robbing  Is  heard  around  the  hall  of  wor- 
rollings  and  hte  longue  hanging  Out  while  he  ! ship-^so  }hw  at  frst  that  jt  aeems  to  come  from 
gasps  for  breath  • an  aid  priest  gives  him  a w#*n  fcpim*  .ip  the  cii  ; gradually  it  swells  *tid  spreads 
crock  on  Ihe  pak*  with  hta  kouckte»vand  he  starts  jrouml  till  the  v^hote  crowd  df  dervishes  art*  sof}* 
into  motion  ligbitt  as  i f suddenly  galvamimi,  and  bmg,  mid  the  abbs  deepen  into  a low  crying  .aiwjl 
rriw  Wlmhv  fraternity  of  little  howlers?  are  fright-  the  low  trying  into  a wild  hum  of  g rivi  $t*x>\\~ 
*n*4  into  a fresh  fit  bf  hopping;  and  bobbing,  I ing  and  winding  around  the  lull  iiktf  a funeral 
ftpd^clliisg,  N<&v  you  dpt^t  a ^ly  fifflaw  tn  tiie  ; wa»i  From  every  eye  the  big  tears  rntfdbwh, 
c?WWd  frying  £«che££  people  wdlf  the  idea  th«r  and  the  fam  ?w.t4'  braaab  of  the  «?afrbth^eroWil 
he  in  m icuJow- n. w0fffMpe.r  **  any  ofthern;  hut ! arc  wet  with  weeping.  So  strong-  indeevi  fr  the 
yon  mn  plainly  see  that  he  fr  ao  fepQStor  m a j influence  of  the  melting  rwtfxfr  that  the  wife,  of 
backslider  ; he  only  hops  once  in  a white*  when  \ my  TortugUesc  friend,  who  stood  near  me;  &b*>. 
lie  thiuke  lte  is  noticed,  and  .how I*-.' so  family  that  > ered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  1 verily 
nobody  oat*  hear  him,  bmh  to  the  jerking  of  believe  cried  atf  hard  as  any  of  tbufre  It  was  the 
his  head,  it  the  ruero  nodding  uf  a head  in  most  camc^t  cr'yin^  1 eyer  witne>»H^/-—*o  like 
the  acl.of  taki/i^  a pn?a^  nap,  ain)  tci{iiii*es  no  natural  w^epi'ng  that  1 he^an  *t  length  to  feel 
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af  XoTl«n«i.T»ho  tvalfe 1*  to  kill  time.  He  i« 
the  Me[diistophUe*  ofEngUKhTneu  I Uitu 
every  W hrrc-~«3lwijy  s re^r/veth  <J<?^crsut> 

ical,  -ond  English.  . Whesvtherie  were  otiilr . AtatTr 
ickris  ir*.  the  pajty  he  was  » *mpTmreftwrrtt 
upon  Bromley  A’«  a ^ priftogd*  and 

habit,  he  never  m^kes  tb*$  m*y 

be  tr^bhle^m)Xv'Vii$ri>4iWir.'  ■ 'Tl*:  U Hje 
j crtM  (if  the.  notwminmittab  He  never  l%ke«  any 
thing  un  hearsay  ; lie  looks  at  nothin#  thpl  ,u> 
ri*U  designated  in  the  guide  book patyp^i^Rk  no 
lit* tel  that  is  not  favorably  mentioned  by  Murray, 
admire#*  no  picture  erycop)  by  number  and  r.otrfc- 
spondrag.  riTerenc*  lo  the  natn«?  of  the  *rt**f ; u 
pnly  moved  ti>  enihiuminn  when  the  ihiftg  & pro- 
rf'artnrrr  hj  (hv  stands  rtf  -mth^n 
_ its* 3.:  J4f-  shuts  hmmejfup  in  b'4-  *fcc.?l,o1  :iw. 

$e  goes,  and  only  JKifl?w  Uimsttlf  to  tm 
w hen  he  thinks,  Upon  ntatt^ear^t^d* 
'.‘cfaiHYrfb  .that  there  in  no  danger  hf  codling  ir. 
irotrit  a ct  ^ it h somebody  that  may  t<ike 
yif  ife^juaintatice  ; To  lu*  ft; ! j(m  M'xmnrry‘f£»rn 
he  i*  #<  iff  aim)  haughty  :,  they  may  dahh  to  kno% 
him  on  hi**  return  to  England ; 10  American*  ho 
i»  gc<m*a11y  politic  ar/d  affable,  and  neltime  any 
ml  ritnett  with  great  courtesy  t but  seldom  makes 
ah  hmuself,  Bromley  is  a perfect  get*- 

tienpm  in  the  negative  sense.  He  Joe*  nothing 


Mr . Broifn  give*:  iimiierous  gr*pkui  sketchy 
of  the  tourists  whom  he  ecjconidhred  in  different 
p&rte  of  Ids  journey.  Furyhvosi  among  ilif&g-is 
t.b^>  worthy  Portuguese,  D<*jtor  Mcndoxa,  and  the 
lv  Mttdarnv^  his  amiable  *p»ntsK  The  good  I>otV 
■.tor  sppko  English,  though  with,  ac  ktul  ,<yulfasjon 
in  the  gender  of  the  pronoun^,  and  * total  ob- 
livion of  the  tormina  turn  3 of  werdx.  Hi* 
tr^yeiing with  no  discoyferabic  c&ject'  except  to 

iaU  Umei  aud  lunn  up  the  best  hotols.  IT  i h 
^dhUiUitSin:  wax  tdcr  ^protivlld.  ^fyFy  in 
Tvldtii  Bn? ■•'hssnd^'it  St. -Tet^iitvtyufg:  »rb  pondiiatetl , * 

\V,uiipiij{  good  hv>t«Tbi  he  thought  *t  rpdifclVih*i}i^a' 
to  ex \4*  \*  though  hue  author  not  Ui\freu?Mrifiy 
fodrtd  him  tarrying in  indiffeVt^ht  «pi  art  fits,  Wli/ire 
it  wsw  u o ecees  h>  rj»poH<i.  Wcaa*?e ' $i<*  Madam 
wits  cuduijv^e,  and  ho  mm**,  remain  trsnquPd  — 

Hero  & capital  eke-teh  of  nn  En|r/Mt  tvmr^t  1 
The  W an  hoard  ?>  th* 

Marmojkj  jfufing  & fo  rioua  h&Vfih^t  ' : ' . ‘ * v 

thk  feJfft tt«uf  Taoiu^f  ; . 

vi  Crowded  os  we  vrere  with  (Uc^^paHengera, 
chiefly  pilgtitos  xm  the  wiiy  to  Jerusuh^P,  it 
pitiable  tp  befiofd  their  terror,  aiul  the  numerable 
condition  to  which  they 
kicknes^  and  oxposmrc  to  the  weather.  -SonW 
lay  covorcij  irp  in  their  dripping  blanket*,  gxomj- 
injsr  piteously ; othnts  staggcml  about  the 
clinging  to  the  r?tiU.  and  lookiru?  vacantly  t oward 
ihe  land;  aonm  pray**},  woe  Wept.  *t>rno  emnkyd,  j that  ie  uo  gent  tfimanly’  lie  U tew  noj>-cac?iiuWAl 
some  did  nothing  ai  all,  but  it  was  evident  l he  to  ■ tor  ?h*t.  Fod«ihly  he  has  x heart,  an^S  a *otd. 
were  not  many  aboard,  who  'wotild.  h»ye  nhjjuctcd  Land  just  as  mtmh  a!  the  ffttje  wi  aknes^e^  iim 
to  hemg  put  ashore 
agsin.  In  Ihcrnitltd 
of  all  the  con  fusion, 

I tiofieed  an  En- 
glish tourist  on  f.fr« 
i|uafler-dcck^  leap- 
ing;  gainst  lh>; 
compajunh  wny, 

Afui  t^rUpuiplUUtig 
the  sctHM?  with  u 
ciiiniriAss  that  Wu* 
really  provoking.— 
tl±ng  it.,  I I 
thongbE  have  you 
no  ^opI^iio'  buW  el  * ;v  ‘ 
of  t*pynpWa»np:i>  1 ; 

W hy  dnnTt  y oU  locdt  ,T  V>/  ^ 

^rtlosed,  .'of-  «0'rryc  . 

or  intcrcistrd/  . bt  ^ 
sick,  m • 

ov  somolhingf  f 
want  a litilo  ela^w, 
to  iff  i f lym1& 
discovet  Home  trace 
of  fi'olnig  ia  bi«  | 

.sfnlid  fcat.urei?  • % 

Purely  I bad  w#i 

that  taco  bcforA; 
that  • ,jt'*iogn-«h®.yb*d',,$‘ ,'v; .' 

, face ; thbse  ; We}l;;'>;!  >•  \-V  ;■ 

Irinnoedv  fcddbU 


m 


wr  onoMLiy  Rj?coc?nzixG  a*  vrwr/s  .v*i»  »i:Rrrt.E.V 


•"wht»ikh;rs:T‘*ifc^t ' ^fch^l  ituft-coTUr  pf  snowy 
whitehess  ; that  portly  figure.  C ertainly  I had 
seen  him  \i  very  body  ha*  seen  him  lirondey 
is  Jus  uyuiie-^Mt.  Broud/w,  .-am  English  gentle- 


spring  from  the.  heart  and  soul  any  jkrii— -tf 
you  can  only  And  (l  nut  He  ioofc«  fffitmh,  fcfh 
British,  talk*  Bndsh,  carried  with  him  the  very 
ntmosphere  of  Great  BritairuM 
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WAfoe  Uu<  book  bear*,.  V iwf  is  the  xt-\y  ideal  of 
au  Syrian  personage 

to  vrhovse  tiaro  t*R»  Extern  tr&yeiet  consigns  huh- 
'*M}  >dxo  i*  /ofaponsibh:  tor  every  thiu^  tmm  the 
weather  hi  the  rte;tc« ; Mho  provide*  brain*  for  the 
travtffof>  Ui ^ mui e taers,  fbn  milled,  aw]  the  horse#; 
Vho  irM4«t  t»d  }V\xicr*n;  voh>tt  cook,  cuttiforter,  and 
protector;  who  must  bo  always  ready*  never 
tired,  .never  ui  fault  All  thi*  Yus*!  w&s>,  and. 
know,  *r»tl  did^^f,  in  case  of  failure.,  he  vvse 
never  at  a iptfa  .66/ knew rtnd  eomethin^  equally 
safeisihetory.  Hu  Ui«s  take*  possession:  of  our 
Rowadjir  " ; “ 1 “ . ' 


this  country  ; eoumgt|A*ill  catty w uiuti  fh*6\*glv 
where  a thotfokfrd  dftreh^  “hmv  their 

face#,  The  fo»lt$fo£  l Wtt#  wit  f killed  six,  Be- 
douin a 1 #ometimc«  kn)  »«eh  fellow#  for  fun 
They  knpM- ; th>iy  know  it-s  a habit  I have, 
and  they  (always  keep  idc&r’.  when  they  cab 
But  you  caw  cht»os<3  for  you /selves,  gentlemen  ; 
there’s  joy  book ; look  dvey  fe.  Of  coupm  ytn?  11 
smoke  some  chiboucks.  Hoi  timre— H&*iisi.n— 
c}^boucks  “ ?* 

in  ottr ■January-  Number  wr  gave  art,  account 
of  the  famous  .danoe-  of  the  /frui*;  **  performed 
fry  Tunef  ^Jhudhek',  to  tfr*  un buim^i  admi ri.tfon 
of  aij  the  speetatory,  male  and  ffrmafov 
iy  edirpshig  the  reputation  which  our  author  had 
gainojl  by  the  pcrflvuiauet*  of ifre  eUssW  melody 
of  i4Xj|$  Zip  Ccc>n“  and  the  nJfe«tvi?g  r*c}lai  nf 
fhiS  vemjrafr  fo  • 1 - t?  octe  N^d , " r “ ho  vvas*  an^tehvd 
from  the  midst  of  hi*  admiring  fjfouda  by  a ter* 
tifrfo  OaoAsUu  4V(Jrjhi  We  here 

pi«He?itr  ihn  filnstmtiufi  belongiag  lo  that  scene  in 

\vfri“  tin  M Ihiatr.Oyrr  of  frobbpr.* “ fcAsrd 

• tfca  Wowadj  t to  thu  uond  UMim  tb  a t.  all  triumphs 
mt  footing,  md  that  the  Bum  is  tJid  greatest 
d/uich .dyfer .ittvjiiitftd* 


.- v ; '/ 1 ‘ , V . ■’>. !.■;•' ; I >-.V ■/ ' . ; • V- ' ' •'  ■ 

“There  wa*  8 eoot  air  of  self- reliance  about 
him  i an  pff-hantl,  dashing 
the  man* ; a cont^iiipt  for  all  rivalry  a»4  •vppoai' 
tion  ; ari  bVttpista.ky.ble  superiordv  over  all  the 
other  Arabs,  that  took  both  niyyelf  and  friend 
captlw  at  once.  Xfe  belonged  to  him  ; *ce  'm$p$ 
his  subjects  from  the  very  beginning  Deitmvrio 
held  us  by  .fOruf.  of  a tin«  Tuli^tache  ; but  the 
groat  unknown  hold  us  by  force  of  cliametor;' 
We  oof^  under  .foe*mjpr& 

could  have  tukeh  us  to  the  public  baraars  bud 
we  vrithout  the  least  opposition  bn  our  part . 
at  almost  any  aac nhee,  ,«ticb  was  the  myskrious 
ntutre  of  hi#  power.  What 

was,  ur  \vb<?re  lie  lived,  V 

(%x  what  he  foten vied  doing 
with  u«,  it  w«#  jmpo*tsUdc 
^vv  ; yii  he  dvdf“u  for, 

Wa#  lb  pukh  /i#ide  ihe,  bill-  ' 

tiU.tvg  erod’d  of  guidewj  and 
&ligt  oOnteiiiptuou#  cxittla-  A ' 

mitii*ynQ  whwtthyiyjyn1^1^^  * ' ■* 

him,  JMich  ' thrtv  black- 
gpurds1  Pour  d evils  \ Never 

.•  doj^t: know  any  b«UJU\r  l i - ^ 

tfrobfodoga  l ^onm  on,  % 

Jlenicn/;,  tiMXie  <m  ' thi»r  i#  l^^^n||v > “q* 

; . / ^ Onoiirornval  at  I)eme 

me'avtmf  friend  and  nroteci-  >. 

ut  took  \i*  to  thfe  Ikr.aT  room . ; 

in- the  Mthnwi'  ; ~*: 

he  ft/ra nged  us  comforta- 
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.A  blade  ran  up  to  a 

• s • couc ; another  ]u*t 

, . n back  of  the  saddle; 

!,  and  the  third,  a kind 

1 .v’ !*3! v. # range, 

-ffifcjfc  ^v,|Vjfc>  ot*t  lii«  hips,  where 

f • *here  W4«  a etidden 

^ ffih  ■ h re;ik r n £ ^ fo the 

• original  I ins  *>f  the 

' •' . i\ ' backbone,  and.  a pre- 

«■  eipiious  descent  10 

r^H  Jus  tail.  Tho  jobu* 

‘•'48**  ..  ' ,vpS;?foi. ; t^y  . of  hie  hips,  ami  the 

.•,:  JHM  . V-  ' $&  & joints  of  hi#  h'$J 

& M,  ww  «1«*  prominent, 

&&\SmA'  jjspBfe  ' &jp&*atty  thooe:  of 

his  fore-legs,  whjch 

he.  soeiped  I* 

8rVf  3fc?  ^wP^aS*/  always  trying  to 

JF  ■■  ;\  ‘v  siraighMtn  mit.  hut 

' neve?  cdteM,  in 

»f  the  «n* 

*£+  rw*  hiring  loo  short 

__  •®,‘  * by  several  rittbte*.  — 

Hb  skin  famg  span 
this  retoaikA^pH^e 
of  IrarmMvork  a*  if  it  hud  bpeo  |n?rp*WHr£y  put 
thorr  vo  dry  in  the  nun,  so  **  Xi>  b*  tmdy  for 
leather  at  any  moment.” 

It  will  also  be  recollected  that  upon  the  first 
trial  of  Saladin,  he  proved  to  be  a very  different 
kind  of  animal  from  what  hia  appearance  indi- 
cated, and  that  bis  rider  very  much  astonished 
the  Dragoman  by  his  exemplification  of  the 
American  method  of  equitation. 


*aL\6vn' 

Our  r***k ns  can  not  have  forgotten  xhc  detmp- 
thin*  in  wujc  J Auuiry  Nui/dwr,  of  Swladto.  The  won- 
derful horse  furnished  to  our  author  by  this  Prince 
of  Dragomans.  Here  he  is  to  the  life,  aa  he  was 
first  presented  to  his  future  rider  : 

” His  back  must  have  been  broken  at  different 
periods  of  his  life  in  three  distinct  places,  for 
there  were  three  distinct  pyramids  on  it ; one 
just  in  front  of  the  saddle,  where  his  shoulder- 
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M Th if.  is,  omvmg  \am  countrymen,  a moat.  ! fur  the  whole  part/,  which  Ire  paid  for  oat  of  his 
character*  body  who  hak  traveled  1 own  pur*eT  charging  us  afterward  only  double 

through  Egypt  or  Syria*,  will  bear  mines*  ibid j the  amour,1,;  according  to  a custom  prevalent 
•th#. Accompanying .pencil -sketch i&a  faith fuJ  jnerj^  f among  guides  all  over  the  world. 

TfiSontarion  of  the  class.  The  old  genUtfnfyft  [ "|  ^3#  gxeajfy  struck  with  the  majesHc  sind 

whoso  name  I*  attached  to  it  lives  in  the  .11  n.cc  °t Ibrahihr*  &nd  thought 

borhood  of  Beirut.  is  axonal  ho  tvuuhl  took  rery  ifiVfch  likes  distinguished 

the  King  of  Talkers.  The  handwritings  ft|s  [person,  ^vpAprr  Iftdml,  I ecmdiy  ev»lt- rtato ed 
jS&gfa  owfiv ; and  you  ; the  belief  that  ho  w&*  readly  *orh»; ^ifcrft&rdmaty 

‘SaBSSk  ' ' . admit  .thit' j' iwiftUv’  ht. ctfcrscys'i^rrfflf* ; probably  on? 

liikt  .t:fca*l  read  shout  in 
<01  much  like  Wk*  «m  xht?  East  My  chief  ground  for  the 

th*;.  Ho>;-dr<  iv  tetter  ,;pimor»  wv.  that  tie  seemed  *-Kv*y*  10  b* 

^-'  y v(  :!(u'>  i 1 h 0 Ben-  wr;pi,  m a profound  suidy  , and  had  a great  an- 

;‘  . < , .*|f  jamin  Hti^gin?,  lipaihy  to  any  thing  like,  burning  in  others. 

-.  of  which  l think  Novhincr  so  v.uited  hU  contempt  (if  f might 

Jfcf fSwtpB^aK^  cot-  judge  by  thf  gravity  of  hit?  countenance,  for  he 

‘ ' ruptU'in,  Her?  never  jnemiowted  Ilia  f*x?i*en>ent  in  any  other 

jr  ..jk^y  ragf  fa  conspicuous  way)  a*  any  alhmon iu  the  history  of  Damascus 
. cliiefly  tor  the  in  a happy  mm»*ol  of  U^phation,  { got  an  exr 
c>  ’ *if  Wt»  u-.;i  laosimde  of  hie  feature*,  which  will  .*  liable 


la  be  «t  ^ h&ftes#  a uthii  a*  J he  wa*  especially  reat^eal  U was  nvidenh  tli«t 

Any  body  coukf  **psgV  * not  the  brightest  guide  he  Imd  «n  ^ntipafljy  to  thy  Komar**,'  and  would-' 
in  the  world,  hut  du<  best  in  knS  one  in  no  degree  contribute  to  the  pt^>etuation  of 

wfta  kno<W*  the  JliTnugli  the  cby  V And,  in  their  fame-  That  hr  wdi  .’»»«**•  out.  One  of  these 
justice  W.ro>' Thai ^crf^Heiii'heae  days  ;ih  a hook  agaiiVst  that  peftpte  fru  builUrng1 
teslimhmata,  3ml  that  hi*  knovvkHlgo  hi  tha  lan"  o^elea^  vvaiU  ftnd  arches  hi  Damascus.. ^intl  them 
f hages  ta  equal  to  ins  kiio>v lotlgc  of  *he  aoiA^irt-  hy  setting  Idki  tPttrikift  A0  q^og/  abont  ruins  that 
tie*  of  BiimaHcU#..  don't  rxu*?  1*  veil  thonr  that  do  ottist*  j have' 

•'  The  did  gciui^miin  (for  ho  claimed  to  h*  u 00  doufd  wiuiiw':-.  ■ ■ I oimerved  it  in  tie?  erposs. 
IU19)  wa»  <eiy  Alow  and  ^%h'tfeeitl,'vih: M\e ''inuy-^ -.' ’ Wtftt  of  Hia  .0)1  several  occoKions 

menu,  and  wujfe  A lung  heard  and  largo  UJihrun  whan  X hie  c|4ntuh  ahirut  Herod  the 

ihat  gfive  him  a Most  imposing  aspect;  wp, called  Qx&$U'f  j 

Ifiim  {teailiim:  tlm  Sblemtt.  |fir  Ahnw«d  the  tti  « fejv^jftf*  w hA^Aeoufe. 

haAaara,  Ahil  tnjd  with  great  aokmnhy,  that  a HeN»  orus^  * bi-ue  m»^,  thfpugh  which  all 

they  were  baas/iarK  ; the  mosuues,  loo,  hti  poial^}  that  we  enuJd  dlwcptn  vFnve  '*haven  hcruls,  naked 
•am,  and  in  turmoil  us  that  they  WW'inosqufa.;  and  dusky  figures  lu/nmog  tlmnigh  the;  ivunn 
mme  old  walls,  likewise,  he  showed  us*  and  *n>d  sdapk  utmosphefc.  with  ^ gtim  and  horrible  cf- 
?hey  were  wall*  ; airier  which,  satisfied  th«t  he  Ihct  ThCfevva^A  hut,  he^vyv  opprsisive  smell, 
bad  imported  to  ue  much  valuable  information,  Hist  quite  diehtUiTtened  ime  of  us  at  least  g«  to 
he  lock  uu  to  sc  native  smoking-house,  and  with  the  prospect.  I mstmetirely  held  my  breath,  for 
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fear  ef  inhaling  some  plague,  leprosy,  or  other 
loathsome  disease  peculiar  to  Oriental  cities. 
While  thinking  seriously  of  darting  out,  paying 
the  backshish , and  considering  the  thing  done,  a 
gaunt  figure  emerged  from  the  fog,  and  seized 
me  with  the  grasp  of  a vice.  He  was  the  most 
frightful  looking  monster  1 ever  beheld — a per- 
fect living  mummy ; dark,  lean,  and  shriveled, 
with  sharp-pointed  yellow  teeth,  and  only  one 
eye,  the  other  having  been  dug  out  with  some 
rough  instrument;  but  that  single  eye  was 
enough : it  actually  seemed  to  glare  with  tri- 
umph at  the  idea  of  a Christian  subject.  An- 
other naked  wretch  seized  hold  of  my  friend  the 
English  captain,  and  we  were  both  dragged  rap- 
idly into  an  adjoining  apartment. 

41 1 sincerely  hope  that  the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  on  entering  this  den  of  Satanic 
visions  will  never  be  effaced  by  any  future  ex- 
perience. It  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  me  a 
general  idea  of  the  state  of  things  to  which  a 
man  may  be  reduced  by  an  evil  course  of  life. 
In  truth,  it  was  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Mar- 
tin’s illustrations  of  Milton.  At  one  end  was  a 
seething  caldron  of  hot  water,  in  the  shape  of  a 
dark  marble  vase,  from  which  arose  hot  clouds 
of  steam  ; the  marble  floor  was  wet  and  soapy, 
and  of  a smarting  heat ; the  walls  were  reeking 
with  a warm  sweat ; high  overhead  was  a con- 
cave ceiling,  pierced  with  round  holes,  in  which 
were  colored  glasses,  and  through  this  the  light 
poured  down  in  streaks  of  every  hue ; a mist  of 
hot  vapor  hung  in  the  atmosphere,  lit  up  by 
flashes  of  colored  light,  and  gave  the  moving  fig- 
ures an  appearance  of  wretches  roasting  in  flames 
of  fire  and  brimstone ; and  all  around,  in  every 
direction,  were  bare  bodies,  and  limbs,  and  shaven 
heads  glistening  through  the  obscurity,  and  great 
naked  monsters  torturing  them  with  dippers  full 
of  scalding  water  or  blinding  lather  from  huge 
basins  of  suds ; some  scraping  with  razors  a bald 
crown,  some  scalding  down  a leg  or  an  arm,  or 
rubbing  off  the  skin  from  the  backbone  of  a pros- 
trate victim  ; others  stretching  out  limbs  and  try- 
ing to  disjoint  them,  or  scrubbing  them  down 
with  hard  brushes — all  working  with  a fiendish 
zest,  increased  to  a malicious  grin  of  triumph 
when  a groan  or  involuntary  yell  of  agony  could 
be  elicited. 

44  We  were  seized  again  by  the  naked  mon- 
sters before  mentioned,  and  dragged  into  a room 
still  further  on,  and  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 
There  were  only  two  or  three  victims  in  this 
branch  of  the  establishment.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  finishing-up  place,  where  people  who  chose 
to  go  through  the  whole  operation  were  sub- 
jected to  the  final  and  most  exquisite  ordeals ; 
but  we,  as  a matter  of  favor,  were  permitted  to 
suit  ourselves  by  having  the  whole  thing  con- 
centrated. It  was  of  such  a fiery  temperature 
that  for  a few  minutes  it  was  a sufficient  labor 
to  struggle  against  suffocation.  Soon  the  big 
•drops  of  sweat  rolled  down  from  my  forehead  ; 
I was  covered  with  a flow  of  steam  and  sweat 
that  quite  blinded  me.  The  captain  vanished  in 
a white  mist,  leaving  a parting  impression  on 


my  mind  of  a man  gasping  for  life  in  a sea  of 
soap-suds.  I saw  no  more  of  him  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Meantime  I was  jerked  out  of  my 
winding-sheet  by  the  one-eyed  monster,  and 
thrust  down  into  a sitting  posture,  close  by  the 
vase  of  hot  water.  ‘Hold,  for  God’s  sake! 
What — ’ It  was  too  late.  A perfect  deluge  of 
foaming  lather  came  pouring  down  over  my  head 
and  face,  running  into  my  eyes,  ears,  and  nos- 
trils, and  stopping  up  my  mouth  beyond  all  hope 
of  speech.  I have  an  indistinct  recollection  of 
a confusion  of  agonies  through  which  I went  for 
the  next  five  minutes,  but  can  not  depict  them 
with  any  thing  like  the  force  of  reality. 

44  F rom  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of 
my  feet,  I was  enveloped  in  a bank  of  hot  lather, 
which  the  horrid  wretch  who  had  me  down  was 
rubbing  into  nay  flesh  with  a small  rake,  or  some 
other  instrument  of  torture.  At  last  he  reached 
my  eyes,  and  here  he  rubbed  so  effectually  that 
the  pain  was  too  exquisite  to  be  borne.  4 Wa- 
ter, water !’  I roared,  in  the  very  extremity  of 
agony,  ‘water,  you  villain!  quick,  or  I'm  blind 
for  life!’  4 Moot'  suggested  the  captain  from 
his  bank  of  suds  on  the  other  side,  4 call  for 
moot,  that’s  the  Arabic ; he’ll  understand  it  bet- 
ter than  English  !’  4 Moot  /’  I screamed  in  the 

madness  of  anguish ; 4 Moot ! you  rascal !’ 
There  was  a guttural  sound  of  assent  from  out- 
side the  coating  of  lather ; it  was  impossible  to 
see  an  inch ; but  I heard  a dabbling  as  if  in 
water,  and  thought  I detected  something  like  a 
fiendish  inward  laugh.  Next  moment  my  brain 
seemed  to  be  scorched  with  a hissing  flame  of 
fire,  and  my  body  felt  as  if  a thousand  devils 
were  tearing  strips  of  skin  off  it  with  red  hot 
pincers.  For  a while  I was  entirely  incapable 
of  utterance.  I could  only  writhe  madly  under 
the  grasp  of  the  live  mummy,  who  held  me  down 
with  one  hand,  while  he  continued  to  pour  the 
scalding  flood  over  me  with  the  other,  till  a mo- 
mentary cessation  of  the  torture  enabled  me  to 
call  for  aid.  4 Captain  ! oh  heavens,  captain  ! 
he’s  boiling  me  in  earnest !’  4 Cold  water  !’  said 

the  captain  in  Arabic ; 4 put  some  cold  water  on 
him !’  There  was  a pause  now,  while  the  man 
went  in  search  of  cold  water,  during  which  I 
sat  simmering  in  a puddle  of  suds,  afraid  to  stir 
lest  my  entire  suit  of  skin  should  drop  off.  In 
a few  minutes  he  returned,  and,  holding  the 
bucket  over  my  head,  he  poured  down  a stream 
of  fresh  water  that  sent  a shock  into  my  very 
core.  It  was  a relief,  however,  as  it  eventually 
enabled  me  to  open  my  eyes.  When  I did  open 
them,  the  first  object  in  view  was  that  diabolical 
wretch,  grinning  horribly,  and  squinting  with  a 
malicious  satisfaction  at  the  results  of  his  labors. 

I was  red  all  over,  a perfect  boiled  lobster  in  ex- 
ternal appearance.  4 Tahib  V said  he,  signifying. 
Good,  isn’t  it!  4 Tahib , hey!’  And  then  he 
took  from  a large  bowl  of  suds  a familiar-looking 
instrument,  a brush,  which  he  fastened  on  his 
hand,  and  seizing  hold  of  me  by  the  arm,  com- 
menced rubbing  with  all  his  might.  To  be 
carded  down  in  this  manner  with  a hard  brush, 
the  wooden  part  of  which  now  and  then  touched 
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Hmcudji?  TahtbV  Good;  isn’t  your  excel- 
lency cleverly  done,  eh  T 

**  Having  arrived  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, the  indefatigable  monster  again  covered 
me  up  in  a sea  of  lather,  and  while  I was  writh- 
ing in  renewed  agonies  from  streams  of  soap 
that  kept  running  into  my  eyes,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  shut  them  off,  he  dashed  a Urge  dipper- 
full  of  hot  water,  over  me,  following  it  by  others 
in  rapid  succession,  till,  unable  to  endure  the 
dreadful  torturing,  I sprang  to  my  feet,  seized 
the  dipper,  and  shouted,  ‘ backshish  V at  the  top 
of  my  voice.  The  word  acted  like  magic.  I 
never  have  known  it  to  be  applied  in  vain  through 
out  the  East:  It  opens  sacred  places,  corrupts 
sacred  characters,  gives  inspiration  to  the  lazy, 
and  new  life  to  the  desponding ; in  short,  it  ac- 
complishes wonders,  no  matter  how  miraculous 
From  that  moment  I was  a happy  man  ; rubbed 
down  with  a lamb-like  gentleness,  smoothed  over 
softly  with  warm  sheets,  dried  up  from  head  to 
foot  ; turbaned  like  a Pasha,  slipped  into  my 
clogs,  and  supported  through  the  various  cham- 
bers into  the  grand  saloon. 


up  some  acute  angle,  was  not  productive  of 
agreeable  sensations,  but  it  was  a vast  improve- 
ment on  the  hot-water  process.  Such  exquisite 
delight  did  the  villainous  old  mummy  take  in  it, 
that  he  strained  every  muscle  with  zeal,  and 
snorted  like  a racer,  his  fiery  eve  glaring  on  me 
with  a fiendish  expression*  and  his  long  pointed 
teeth,  glistening  through  the  steam,  as  if  nothing 
would  have  afforded  him  half  so  much  satisfac- 
tion as  to  bite  me.  Stretching  me  on  my  back, 
he  scrubbed  away  from  head  to  foot,  raking  over 
the  collar  bones,  ribs,  and  shin  bones  in  a par- 
oxysm of  enthusiasm.  This  done,  he  reversed 
the  position,  and  raked  his  way  back,  lingering 
with  great  relish  on  every  spinal  elevation,  till 
he  reached  the  back  of  my  head,  which  event  he 
signalized  by  bringing  the  end  of  the  brush  in 
sudden  contact  with  it.  He  then  pulled  me  up 
into  a sitting  posture  again ; for  by  this  time  I 
was  quite  loose,  and  felt  resigned  to  any  thing, 
and  drawing  the  brush  skillfully  over  the  beaten 
track,  gathered  up  several  rolls  of  fine  skin,  each 
of  which  he  exhibited  to  me,  with  a grin  of  tri- 
umph, as  a token  of  uncommon  skill.  ‘ Tahib , 
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;•/.  A n Attendant  npw  handed  us  ehiMjc£a  and  | otbej^/ and  nothing  about  it,  from  * tmtttraJ 

coffer*  which,  together  with  the  delightful  *t?use  j repugnance  to  ^iaturbaiice®  of  the  p«actf,  To 
•of  deadlines*  and  relief  from  all  further  -aafetr-:;  be  aurr  the  hnr»e4  of  the  Howadji  s.omrtim** 
ing,  proflueed  a glow  that  was  quit*?  ecstatic.  h>ok  urtaccouruably  tank  and  dispirited ; and  the 
•-Cawed  up  to  our  becks  m warm  sheets,  we  lay  | mules  unaccouniildj  thriving  nnd  frbfkj,  hot 
back,  supported. by  pillows,  sipped  oiireo/Tee  and  what  diflVrrenne  does  that  make  to  the  nmifUter  1 
^rnokeil  ottr  chiboucka  with  a relish  to  w hich  all  j If' it  makes  any  diffe’j^sicb  at  all  it  i s in  his  factor ; 
the  past  pleasure*  of  life  seemed  (toolutely  flat  it'  prolongs  v he  journey,  add*  «p  much  la  his  g**y. 
A thorough  fee  ling  of  forgi*enfeftvo.  quiet  sens?  and  affords  him  m sonW  degree  aiye^utV^hsinr  for 
of  happiness,  and  an  intter  mdi^toncc  to  the  the  beating*  vvhtahhc  daily  receives  fro^n  ^hr 
world  arul  all  iu  cares,  pervaded  the  entire  inner  ! toghiiMUi. 

man,  while  the  outer  was  wrapt  in  that  state  of  j " He  take#,  life  easy,  M c:  im tie*  of  pet**«aJ 
physical  beatitude  which  to  Koran  to  oreVeniorto ; sometimes  sleepin^  ^a ihcr  top  of 

the  devout  folfowori*  of  to  Prophet  in  the  sev-  tha  b«gg*gth  wltieh  ia  on  Uuv  iop  A^  the  tolr. 
fcltth  bwvea,*1  and  sometime*  IrnUing*  along  with  ht*  *. 

(taummgio  v\c*ti&\{&Umes  of  germ 
te£$'y'.'  ami  dr^gana,  Orteil^ngsotnO 

'JJJr***'  tough  ones  hiatsdf,  but  a{ w a y t*  an*  Hut 

m I * T - happy  and  con  tan  u*t  frame  of  tnind 

jJ  V t which  e nur^e  an  er»tirt\ah^ncoiyf<we- 

^ [ ''>  * Clothing  neve*  annoy  % jhfoi  at  all,;  h 

m . \d  « '|  £ W>ir  tort  nr  tiirg:af«l an  o!*l '^h  fa^fl/ixit  « ' 

£m  I yy.%:+  J s lifetime  v breeches  he  or 

/X  »'*  '*'41  :•.  ^ mmr;  fchue*  superfluous  fSinept 

fc*  $T  - '■'  Jp  \ hb  cireumxtariceli  arc  &fftucht 

•\  > v What  ii  bcha>*  out  hid*  i*m\  m>w  «nd 

; ■ 0 ;•  -:  :- yk % ih Oil * He  OiU  m$Ltih*  pipe  Q<  tto* 

. , ^ I? V rr - -ftnd »lccp to  *deep of  ublmou  What 
?.r/_V  v;"  - if  ho  he  out  of  hshac.rv  : \o  o ajirr  * 

Y"  '--  the  How;ulji  will  give  him  ^otne  More- 

JSfiSBBXbs^  •S^'  ; overs  he  know*  where  ihx'  bag  is 

and  can  Help  himself,  provided  nobody 
Sr  ^ "Bafer  W'-  bf  {ookingoin  Food  is  the  bewl  of  6i* 

hxb  uE^B&SK * ^ wsn'ti  Alftouh  of  grfipet  iie.d  and 

. ' a piece  of  leatbvr  bicid  Misty  ill  hb» 

j . ^ necaWdittji  m thU  respect  : and  oe*ea- 

®T  > rvyiK f ?-‘  1 siaunlk  ihe/ra  are  'pat*  3«d  pan*  that 

%iyV  Skf  come  wi  a wrt  of  relith,  to  br»  h/;ind 

It 1 ■ w Iwo  the  dr*gomaii  boa  been  drinking 

5 V^v\  a little  arrack,  and  feel*,  tin cisuaUr 

• Vtu.v  goo<}-fiotUTCti  A Very  happy  let  tat*  h? 

> Chp  Arab  m«IcV»er,  take  hun  aftogelbrfr, 

y sleeping  and  smoking  his  way  ihrtmglt 

•iP  ^ |l{af  on  a capital  of  one  mule  $r$£$ 

: . < v;.  ’ \ ■ ; -*"••  he  getfi  riHi  by  makmg  a fortune  nif  Jen 

dollar^  ht‘ buy?  a sniali  »o  that  hi* 
rnr.  M»jLfc:7i:iiR.  csln  ^u.t  ,nu|p.  &mp  bewg  an 

4i  The  Arab  Muleteer  ia  o prarhoa!  philosopher  ase  of  hts  own  ; and  them  he  aj*aumr^  t.he  honor- 
and  man  of  the  world  There  vs  ribbing  to  able  position  nf  a Howadji  Asnong  rngieleer^  and 
trouble  him  but  his  roule.  ton\  that  only  irv-ubles  u„  to  all  intents  I wp  purposes,  a gcntltm  j> 
him  when  it  wsk<?s  him  by  runruug  bff  the  road  6 tub  aiias  ucabu  to .thk  btir*io  *4* 
or  throwing  him  into  a ditch  JI«  war.t^  but  44  Whde  we  were  aitiing  upon  the  top  of  (lie 
little  here  below,  and  has  a happy  knack  of  Riin.  thar^  cuiue  o»it  fnw  emong  the  rociw  ekr* 
gmg  that  little  almost  free  af  expense  Hi*  : hv  a nigged  Arob.  of  most  uncouth  aspect,  with 
mule  must  be  fed  or  it  will  din  in  the  course  of  , a loug  gun  hung  oyer  his  shoulders  and  a rn*t> 
tiine,  but  that  Want  he  supplie*  by  taking  th.#r  *wcn,d  yw  ingirig  by  bio  aide,  An  old  pifiol  and 
Outs  %nd  barley  out  of  the  - trough  AThem  ' tb«r--  a;<r«w>ki?d  knife  were  thrust  jn  hi*  m&k,.  whirh 
horsea  of  the  Howadji  feed  at  r.nd  pulling  was  long  ami  fli^hy,  but  defaced  by  the  din  »\ 

them  in  the  place  where  hus  mule  Ought  to  he  ages.  All  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  wcrireom- 
fo«di:ig.  He  doe»  thi*  when  the.  dragoman  is  btned  in  hi*  iu rham  bis  tawdrr  vektment ind 
not  present,  because  if  the  dragoman  'saw  it;  semty  breeches,  and  ',hw  was  booked  like 
them  would  certainly  be  &n:  unplca^nt  i^tite  of  tin  and  hie  eyfes  flashed  ^bd  wondered 

filing  between  the  parties.  The  muleteer  iVa  like  the  *}.$&■  of  yoipe  wild  Ivast  tot  had  br?n 
ttiu«  of  p«aL^ ; hb  wi«hr#  to  get  along  in  the  caught  not  Ipng  before  .X^eclapt^  within  twiab, 
world  a«  ^utatiy  «X  p0sKihIr hence  be  feeds  lus  that  he  'yfrxis-  the.: most.  'feiroiKioiw,' .ttmibaved*  *P* 
mules  as  far  op  practicable  at  the  expense  of  washed,  and  dilspidaled  looking  vagabond  J ha*l 


A KE.NTUCKJAM •$&  THE‘-jEA$T 


seen  isi  ail  my  trbvois;  mid  il  wa*  not  Without 
soapicior*  that  i watched  him  as  ho  approached* 
and  a,  lurfang  Tear  tfo»£  ihero  were  more*  of  t ho 
some  kirid  no*  fat  off  Sure  enough.  oat  came 
another  pretty  aoun,  jtisi  as  it’ t ho  ground  had 


Job  a xved  It  now  confuted  of  four  actual  beg* 
garjy  variety. ; Each  canned  ,a  long  g&tii  &*r-& 
ready  stated,  and  each  had  a dangmMtffWay  Jrf': 
carrying  it  ;tcrass  his  back,  or  over  hi#  *h.ouId$r«> 
or  under  his  anus ; *o  th&t  there  were  stocks 
and  rnu?*lf»  ranging  all 
round,  it  was  utterly 

v\/'  ' impossible  for  one  of 

. ' fV tbejfee  giitiH  to  go  Off 
• ryiili&uf  tilling  ^ue- 
:-  l!‘  Ifody. , .on 

% Y down  Ike  vaitey,  the  fifth 

>p  ^aLi  I.  tnan  joined  u#  j hml 

jgp;  . %'s  • — uurt  longer*  *f  *ny 

® ‘.  [ - Uiingv -thsri  thtvrest,  und 

r tr  ^w'  1 was  earned  so -a*  to  lake 

t-  ? • a wider  f&nge,  1 at  once 

\ ! i con>rance4  M$&#  to 

. \ ■ . , Jjr«videnre,  undni  itic 

coiivjefiori  that  if  tlmre 
_ was  any  shooting'  fo  h« 

defic  it  would  not  be  tire 
■MaMpli  p|||  Bedouins  tbar  would 
euffon  but  w©  tvbc  rode  behind  Urn  guard  * arid 
especially  1 dreaded  this  result  whet*  E came  to 
i\mk  that  there  might,  be  powder  ia  the  pans  and 
sduf 8 iir  th^  barrels,  ami  that  thfr  powder  uright 
fate  fire  if  tire  locks*  should  Oncy  get  io  jp?mg. 
hi  faith,  jk»  impressed  was  I with  tlsja  idea  that 
1 folly  made  itp  my  mind  to  call  lhe*f  leJhnv* 
asthje  the  Very  first  chance*  aml;prey^vi  dpdtf  th^o* 
by  h Ifoavy  fvickshith  to-  .disohfl'i^p  .'tliw  griris  if 
Lottie  rock  or  tree,  and  keep  t h am  on load-fo \ Pri- 
til  Wat  were  attacked  by  the  Bedouin* ; and  jf 
was  foy  sfettlfcd  detetrmnoikm,  in  the 
such  au  attack,  to  join  foe  fjedouin  party 
and  remain  on  that  side  till  the  conclusion  of  tbs 
fight.-  - ■■' '.- ,:. 

ntosst^J  jsjvKffF  ly 

u Tbo  position  h striking,  mul  noi  altogether 
ungraceful  U has  the  advantage  of  making  one 
pair  of  legs  answer  h double  pur[JUso— that  at 
carrying  the  owner  across  the  river,  and  at  the 


WAR  fifliKp  TO  TiJ^  5i?p)  «(i4 

K3jwpe4  and  |elfom  through  f rnmaoVo©  hiieroal 

-tirin’' arid  another  priori 

hiy  'ey  fed ; as’/d  tjieo  an Other  Wrikiiig  hirriself  iifk 
ion,  all  afifon!  tike  the  lirei*  with  long  gmss 
-mounted  fell  over  with  brass*  $uul  tu»rty  swords, 
and  old  pistol*  fiwtmKd  in  their  tfaahcs,  and  -all. 
looking  so  mgjged  arjd  burigiy,  and  m much  like 
genuine  that , % t^w|«ntatily  turned  tii 

ffee  if  Vfttffef  bad  brought  his  fire*.#nis;  to  htfo'r. 
yipriD  thfeiri  fetoof • df^pfindfened  was  rippnt 

Y.useF.  fqf  f rieyef frerried  s^riy  weapon  af  defense 
except  a penkfofov  and  rijy  companjon  Wa4  hkfe- 
wise  Qoajrmed.  BcRidfes?;  Y wtl had  a courageous 
and  blooihtliirstjr  dispoaiuon*  ye  hfe  tcpfekredly 

arowfed,  arid  delighted  in  r» oilung  ««•  much  as  hi 
killing  people,  which  I was  not  tuturAlly  fond, 
eif  apart  f reds: the  risk,  of -killing,  myself  hy  i&r» 


tying  deadly  Wfeapone  f Itaij  always  folt  a pre- 
sentiment  that  if  \ carried. a revolver  or  (u«Li)l  of 
any  kind  l«  my  packofy  it  wpuld  go  oif  alid  dis- 
able me  Sjjf.pj ; hence  1 nrve/  ca f fii?d  zriVy  l bin g 
more  deadly  than  h perikniffe,  and  that  1 w&*  re~ 
solveit  not  to  use  in  the  way  of  violuucc  unless 
driven  tr>  the  iael  extremity.  At  Ik«t  l made 
bold  to  come  dowri  from  the  top  of  the  waif,  and 
ask  what  ihey  AVAfited  *■  >Notlmigk  <d  princi?  of 
■■•  only  to  fok?  you  fn  the 


FFenerals/  saul  . Yusef 
*$hs ‘ you  uman  to  «ay,  thou  vilest 
of  ttt^goriiariH,  tbrif  iih.sf  fo  the  Arab  guanl  sfent 
tfeT^  by  ti<r  i?heik  d f d^rirUo  to  protect  u« against 
ihc  Biftbuipm  f<  • l do,  O Oenerat  ^ It  ia  rcrily 
tlifr  Arab  cu^id. 


For  w hicli  we  paid  two  huri« 
4red  pia^re r a,  and  forty  piasters  for  the  roast 
Rhcfep  l-  ’ YfeO,  the  Waifife  ; verily  the  raxne,  on 
my  sacTeii  h«no?  as  a dragouinn  ; only  there  will 
he:  another  man  before  we  icacb  ^t.  $aba/ 

“ I lo<>kfed  at  their  guns,  which  wr#  pointed 
in  varHaus  directions  : said  nothing,  butfivcreMy 
hoped  Ibc  other  man  would  riot  he  a corpse 
For  you  perceive  the  expected  guard  of  twenty 
that  were  to  insure  our  Hres  had  hesri  rmiuced 
to  eleven  imaginary  men  before  wc  armed  at  { 


Griqlnsl  fmTn  ; 
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vMu»e  time  the  Ho  wad  ji  who  m mounted,  fipoti  put  faith  in  wto&n.1  Vr«  told  tto  haw  &cm 
the  back  of  the  uWmer^  bud  it  present*  the  we  vrtfjfc  that  weeatUri  do  nothing  fo.t  bisu ; that 
Howadji  m rather  « more  elevated  point. af.  tow  he  way  a very  pitiable  object  to  t*e  *«fv>  but  tie 
thah  if  the  Jeg$  of  both  paries  were  m the  water : tottjhi  «rdy  tome;  himself  for  it;  that  tf  would 
so'/notime^  happeT^  hefehc*  they  be  great:!?  to  to  advatogc  fu  to  end,  jytosp*. 
reach  to  oppose  bauL.  Shoulxi  tfie  Arab  who  to  «pcs>d  some  time  in  ' 

a els  the  part  of  carrier  in  fhe«e  cause*,  accident-  would  enable  Imu  to  refriuri  Itoto  his 

*i}Jy  step  tvpon  to  point  of  a sharp  sticfc;  and  nWce*k  and  save  him  from  the  ximniftotto  of 

stnideiiiy  jef.  hi*  hold,  the  pmhtojiJy  \^y  that  betiig  Vaade  drunk  on  arrack ; that  cupfiaem ••*•,» r 

■ df to  his  iftc%  will  re-  jma  Uja  pleasures  as  weil  aa-ifts  pains  * and  should 

to  d k'Vcl.r  hut  m>t  to  kn  h^he  k^pt  i»  jail  six  mouths  it  Would  he  a can- 

ity ; beto^c:  thc  more  cievaird  «puuTal ly  ialla  timi&f  source  of  satisfaction  to  turn  to  *$tieel 
Pot  only  to  to-  upon:  the  blood  of  the  six  Bedouins  he  had  £ km, 

ato£ ;hpt 'is-  ^ the  ^id  w puj  facfajtiitk ; •**$■  totcipate  t he  pleas  axe  of  killing  six  itnOT* 

for  if  Wick  jflfcii;  tailed  to.  $**«¥  him  arid  »m  A#  noon  as  he  was  *ci  at  liberty 
deduction  made  for  gvd ting  his  owu  baefetote*  ;**  Having  thus  afforded  afl  to  fjop^olafkm  in 
ated  with  mild  and  water*5'  «ntr  -patYef  to  the  iuitortunatc  Yuh*  £ we  hade 

JhtUVO  Uiiullv  far^weil.  nevermore,  pe^iara,  t<» 
;::?7  T!1B  FATF*  htM  familiar  ftoi  again.  Tb£  «&**#*«>  for 

’ Blit  Yuaof  the  Pnnisvdf  -1}  t had  Alexandria  already  getting  Up  Jsimtn 

human  fraiiMesi.  dmftSjf  t W(*. mi  imipi  tor*  * « Ixictur  Metiduiia  h&d,  Witli  his  Witetomai? 

.fondue*#  for  Arrack.  to  Bfriroi  kmdnto  of  tom>  evineoA  ;to mb#  profound 

<>rv  uie  return  from  DivtiWJiW'  amt to  c,n,c*rn  for  our  drairomam  fstoto  moment  be 
ftory  wulw  «**»  tv  Umi  ifcry  twit -to  mrh  haJ  ho9r,i  l>f  to  arri,st  ,,T  ,h«  TU?kW. 
ia  w^rnwfUM,  -l.gr, .-  Mm*  be  4*^1  o«  tor  tte  wnt  ^ :tke  p^gv^e  fta,  *to,. 

sues  a td  the  trvvdcm.  ho  wa^s  tj^corvujg.  Epr  » ^ ^ ^ „ v i j ^ i .k 

^antenug  «U  the  W | Lw  rfeerepH  old  Turk,  “ ,hf  ,#»*  «^ 

he  f-  him  » m.wt  umpw.ifm  b,«t-  wbfi1p  «'•««  ,f»  *>>e  ^ Sf  oV.mni-g  » owf*  re- 

inl  and  iWmto  ou  to  wavgrcWtly  ^dtiied  Qu  lus  .Tntunt  popped  his  head  in  at 

in  inUvl  by  tlda  cxplftit'  KcXt  WS&i  be  Um  door  df-<rtirftjopy,  where  e?o  ear  ^iito;rg  our 
prt'inehudmg  the.  btrraiji  of  Beirut,  Te^plcudcnt  cftiboucka,  and  lamenting  ^he  unhappy  fate  of 
.iti "velvet  and  gol^-patfa-tang;^-  to  itoiirto  dto  the  Deal  royer  of  Robbers.  With  «<  doudetl  brow 
exploit:  of  last  iW^nittg^towfurtoig,  *^d  denpondihg  voice,  he  told  os  of  lb^  mtcr- 

the  dwiepit  Old  Turk  iato  a lexrato  giauii;—ire  >h»v, 

was  pounced  mmn  by  u,  rvnpfe  or  sofdittns  ami  ■“'{  haveatoeat  my  consul  I&r  yoer  dty^wnan 
t-:,i  io  prison.  Hie  victim  hs.J  Im  wav  fu  il0  tof,  Sfee  a^eeceaato  Wmeto 

tlK.  eUy-  and  entered  a nomjdamt  the  C»di.  ];J(;l)ecau,e  sh„.tan  gl.t  „dt  Xo  u.or, 

Md  1,Cre  tf' thc  ^ ,lj  .1,0*1  voyage  at  present  * ’Ti*  impoe.  It 

**  In  two  hours  thc  whole  town  of  Beirut  Was  wiB  be  nwr»'  fir  her  ic<  wn;«n  tran^ml  ’* ery 
:iu  commotion  1 1 w tk*|l  tklaud  iu  G reck,  in  lu»d  h»n«l  m |ad,  because  i$  arv-  wftom  rh»  corv- 
.I  rabic,  in  Italian,  in  Fmu  h>  irt  En^U>)i — f-fuve  v'nicnco  for  t*;d  arid  Jslecp.  Coa^ef]uclvi  *hall 
you  heanl  the  miWB  ■ YWd  BKto’?!  in  pdf ; di»-  Dis  Afl;  No  .niorc-  pr«t«»rii  >to  ihaU 
Badra's  in  jail  T rfidra^;  ^ fJ.ud  fjelp  jwuir  ftef;  put  i to  very  sorry,  but — 'tia  vft$o&s  !' %r 


last  vi»nr  <?*  vpsif 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


4 ijXf  ; 


cloud. 

alike  great  in  all.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant and  terrible  wars  through  which  hi»  band- 
ed foes  compelled  him  to  struggle,  and  all  the 
cares  of  an  empire,  which  at  times  seemed  to 

- embrace  the  whole  of  Europe,  during  the  twenty 

- years  of  his  reign  he  wrote  at  dictated  more 
i than  the  united  works  of  Lope  da  Vega,  Vol- 
1 taire,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  three  of  the  most 
i voluminous  writers  of  Spain,  France,  and  En- 
7 gland  His  confidential  correspondence  with  the 

- Directory,  during  the  two  years  from  1796.  to 
> 1798,  which  was  published  in  Paris  in  1819, 
, amounts  to  seven  large  closely-printed  volumes. 
, File  following  letter  will  be  read  with  interest, 
l as  a specimen  of  his  correspondence  with  his 
* ministers. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOT!'. 


It  strikingly  shows  his  lofty  spirit, 
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his  noble  ambition,  his  expanded  views,  his  prac- 
tical wisdom,  and  the  blended  familiarity  %nd 
elevation  of  tone  with  which  he  addressed  his 
ministers. 

“ Fontainebleau,  Nov.  14,  1807. 

“ Monsieur  Cretet,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
— You  have  received  the  Imperial  decree  by 
which  I have  authorized  the  sinking-fund  to 
lend  1,600,000  dollars  to  the  city  of  Paris.  I 
suppose  that  you  are  employed  in  taking  meas- 
ures which  may  bring  these  works  to  a speedy 
conclusion,  and  may  augment  the  revenues  of 
the  city.  In  these  works  there  are  some  which 
will  not  he  very  productive,  but  are  merely  for 
ornament.  There  arc  others,  such  as  galleries 
over  the  markets,  the  slaughter-houses,  &c., 
which  will  be  very  productive.  But  to  make 
them  so  will  require  activity.  The  shops,  for 
which  I have  granted  you  funds,  are  not  yet 
commenced.  I suppose  you  have  taken  up  the 
funds  destined  for  the  fountains,  and  that  you 
have  employed  them  provisionally  for  the  ma- 
chine at  Marly  Carry  on  the  whole  with  spirit. 
This  system  of  advancing  money  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  to  augment  its  branches  of  revenue,  is 
also  intended  to  contribute  to  its  embellishlfient. 
My  intention  is  to  extend  it  to  other  depart- 
ments. 

“ I have  many  canals  to  make  ; that  from  Di- 
jon to  Paris ; that  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone ; 
and  that  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt.  These 
three  canals  can  be  carried  on  as  vigorously  as 
could  be  wished.  My  intention  is,  independent- 
ly of  the  funds  which  are  granted  from  the  rev- 
enues of  the  state,  to  seek  extraordinary  funds 
for  the  three  canals.  For  this  purpose  I should 
like  to  sell  the  canals  of  St.  Quentin,  the  produce 
of  which  might  be  employed  to  expedite  the 
works  of  the  canal  of  Burgundy.  In  fact,  I 
would  sell  even  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  the  construction  of  the 
canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone.  I suppose 
that  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin  might  he  sold  for 

1.600.000  dollars  ; that  of  Loing  for  as  much; 
and  the  canal  of  Languedoc  for  more.  There 
would  then  be  6,000,000  dollars  procured  imme- 
diately, which  I should  employ  in  carrying  on 
the  three  great  canals  with  all  possible  rapidity. 
I have  the  money.  The  state  will  lose  nothing; 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  gain ; since  if  it  loses 
the  revenues  of  the  canals  of  Loing,  St.  Quentin, 
and  that  of  the  South,  it  will  gain  the  product 
of  the  canals  of  the  Scheldt,  Napoleon,  and  Bur- 
gundy. When  these  works  are  completed,  if 
circumstances  permit,  I shall  6ell  these,  in  or- 
der to  make  others.  Thus,  my  object  is  to 
pursue  a directly  opposite  course  to  that  of  En- 
gland. In  England,  a charter  would  have  been 
granted  for  constructing  the  canal  of  Quentin, 
and  the  work  would  have  been  left  to  capita  lr 
ists.  I have,  on  the  contrary,  begun  by  con- 
structing the  canal  of  St.  Quentin.  It  has  cost, 
I believe,  1,600,000  dollars  ; it  will  produce 

100.000  dollars  annually.  I shall  then  lose  no- 
thing by  selling  it  to  a company  for  what  it  has 
cost  me  ; since,  with  this  money,  I shall  con- 


struct other  canals.  Make  me,  I beg  of  you,  a 
report  upon  this  subject,  otherwise  we  shall  die 
without  seeing  these  canals  navigated.  In  fact, 
it  is  six  years  since  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin  was 
begun,  and  it  is  not  yet  finished.  Now,  these 
canals  are  of  much  more  importance.  The  ex- 
pense of  that  of  Burgundy  is  estimated  at  six 
millions.  What  can  be  expended  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  state  does  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  yearly.  The  depart- 
ments do  not  furnish  more  than  100,000  dollars. 
It  would,  then,  require  twenty  years  to  finish 
this  canal.  What  may  not  happen  in  this  time? 
Wars  and  inefficient  men  will  come,  and  the 
canals  will  remain  unfinished.  The  canal  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt  will  also  cost  a large 
sum.  The  general  funds  of  the  state  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  carry  them  on  as  quickly  as  we  could 
wish.  The  canal  of  Napoleon  is  in  the  same 
situation.  Let  me  know  how  much  it  will  be 
possible  to  expend  yearly  on  each  of  these  three 
canals.  I suppose  that,  without  injuring  other 
works,  we  might  allow  to  each,  yearly,  three 
or  four  millions  ; and  that  thus  in  five  or  six 
years  we  might  see  them  all  navigated.  Y ou  will 
inform  me  how  much  the  existing  imposts  will 
furnish  for  these  three  canals ; how  much  I have 
granted  for  1808 ; and  the  supplementary  funds 
which  I granted  in  1806,  for  carrying  on  these 
works  with  the  greatest  activity.  You  will  pro- 
pose  to  me  to  sell  the  three  canals  already  fin- 
ished, and  at  what  price  it  would  be  best  to  sell 
them.  I take  upon  myself  the  charge  of  finding 
purchasers : then  we  shall  have  money  in  abun- 
dance. You  must  tell  me,  in  your  report,  how 
much  the  three,  which  I wish  speedily  to  finish, 
are  estimated  to  cost,  and  compare  it  with  the 
sums  which  the  three  old  canals  have  cost  that 
I wish  to  sell. 

41  You  understand  what  I wish.  My  intention 
is,  to  go  beyond  your  report  Perhaps  it  will 
lead  to  opening  a fund  for  public  works,  into 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  navigation  of  the  ca- 
nals would  be  immediately  thrown.  We  might 
thus  grant  to  this  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  three  canals,  and  of  others  besides,  if  there 
are  any  which  can  be  sold.  With  this  institu- 
tion, we  should  change  the  face  of  the  country. 

44 1 have  made  the  glory  of  my  reign  to  consist 
in  changing  the  surface  of  the  territory  of  my 
Empire.  The  execution  of  these  great  works  is 
as  necessary  to  the  interest  of  my  people  as  to 
my  oWh  satisfaction.  I attach  equal  importance 
and  great  glory  to  the  suppression  of  mendicity 
Funds  are  not  wanting.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  work  proceeds  slowly,  and  meantime, 
years  are  passing  away.  Wre  must  not  pass 
through  this  world  without  leaving  traces  which 
may  commend  our  memory  to  posterity.  I am 
going  to  be  absent  for  a month.  Be  ready  on 
the  15th  December,  to  answer  all  these  questions, 
which  you  will  have  examined  in  detail,  that  I 
may  be  able,  by  a general  decree,  to  put  the 
finishing  blow  to  mendicity.  You  must  find,  be- 
fore the  15th  December,  in  the  reserved  funds, 
and  the  funds  of  the  communes,  the  necessary 
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means  for  the  support  of  sixty  or  one  hundred 
houses  for  the  extirpation  of  beggary  The 
places  where  they  shall  be  erected  must  be  desig- 
nated, and  the  regulations  completed.  Do  not 
ask  me  for  three  or  four  months  to  obtain  fur- 
ther instructions  You  have  young  auditors, 
intelligent  prefects,  skillful  engineers.  Bring 
all  into  action,  and  do  not  sleep  in  the  ordinary 
labors  of  the  bureau.  It  is  necessary,  likewise, 
that,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  relates  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  works,  should  be  com- 
pleted ; so  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fine 
season,  France  ma}r  present  the  spectacle  of  a 
country  without  a single  beggar,  and  where  all 
the  population  may  be  in  action  to  embellish  and 
render  productive  our  immense  territory. 

“You  must  also  prepare  for  me  all  that  is 
necessary  respecting  the  measures  to  be  taken 
for  obtaining,  from  the  draining  of  the  marshes 
of  Cottentin  and  Rochefort,  money  for  support- 
ing the  fund  for  public  works,  and  for  finishing 
the  drainings,  or  preparing  others. 


“ The  winter  evenings  are  long  ; fill  your  port- 
folios, that  we  may  be  able,  during  the  evenings 
of  these  three  months,  to  discuss  the  means  for 
attaining  great  results  * Napolkon." 

At  a meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  Napoleon 
appeared  much  incensed  against  one  of  his  gen- 
erals He  attacked  him  with  great  severity  as- 
serting that  his  principles  and  opinions  tended 
to  the  entire  subversion  of  the  state.  A member 
of  the  Council,  who  was  a particular  friend  of 
the  absent  general,  undertook  his  defense,  stating 
that  he  lived  quietly  on  bis  estate,  without  ob- 
truding his  opinions  upon  others,  and  that  con- 
sequently they  were  productive  of  no  ill  effects 
The  Emperor  vehemently  commenced  a reply, 
when  suddenly  he  stopped  short,  and  turning  to 
the  defender  of  the  absent  said,  “ But  he  is  your 
friend,  sir.  You  do  right  to  defend  him.  1 had 
forgotten  it.  Let  us  speak  of  something  else.*’ 

M.  Dans -was  at  one  time  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  indefatigable  appli- 
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your  work,  since  you  would  not  do  it  yourself 
! suppose  that  you  have  eaten  a hearty  supper, 
ami  passed  a pleasant  evening.  But  business 
must  not  he  neglected. " 

“ 1 pass  a pleasant  evening.  Sire  !”  exclaimed 
M.  Daru,  “ I have  been  for  several  nights  closely 
engaged  in  work,  without  any  sleep.  Of  this 
your  Majesty  now  sees  the  consequence.  1 am 
exceedingly  sorry  for  it." 

" Why  did  you  not  inform  me  of  this!"  said 
Napoleon,  M I do  not  wish  to  kill  you.  Go  to 
bed.  Good-night  M.  Daru." 


cation  to  business.  Napoleon  said  of  him  that 
“he  labored  like  an  ox,  while  he  displayed  the 
courage  of  a lion."  On  one  occasion  only  were 
his  energies  ever  known  to  fail.  The  Emperor 
called  him  at  midnight  to  write  from  his  dicta- 
tion. M.  Daru  was  so  completely  overcome  by 
fatigue,  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  his  pen.  At 
last  nature,  triumphed,  and  he  fell  asleep  over  his 
paper  After  enjoying  a sound  nap,  he  awoke, 
and  to  his  amazement  perceived  the  Emperor, 
by  his  side,  quietly  engaged  in  writing  He 
saw,  by  the  shortness  of  the  candles,  that  he 
had  slope  for  some  time.  As  he  sat  for  a mo- 
ment overwhelmed  with  confusion*  his  eyes  met 
those  of  the  Ernperor. 

“Well,  sir;”  said  Napoleon  with  rather  an 
ironical  smile,  “you  see  that  1 have  been  doing 


* It  was  ibe  reading  of  this  Utter,  many  years  ago, 
which  host  ted  the  nuihor  of  these  articles  to  imagine 
that  justice  had  not  been  done  to  the  character  of  Napo- 
leon it  ts  needless  to  add  that  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  subsequent  years  ha*  not  weakened  that  senti- 
ment 
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Napoleon,  conscious  of  the  influence  wielded 
by  literary  and  scientific  men,  ever  kept  a watch- 
ful eye  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Institute.  It 
was  an  invariable  rule  of  this  body,  that  a newly 
elected  member  was  to  deliver  a speech  eulogistic 
of  the  member  whom  he  was  succeeding.  M. 
Chateaubriand,  a friend  of  the  Bourbons,  was 
succeeding  M.  Chenier,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Louis  XVI.  Chateaubriand,  trampling  upon 
established  courtesy,  stigmatized  the  political 
principles  of  his  predecessor,  and  proscribed  him 
as  a regicide.  A scene  of  uproar  immediately 
ensued,  and  a stormy  and  angry  debate  agitated 
the  assembly.  From  the  Institute  the  dispute 
spread  rapidly  through  Paris.  Old  feuds  were 
revived  and  the  most  bitter  animosities  rekindled. 
Napoleon  ordered  the  speech  to  be  shown  to  him, 
pronounced  it  extravagant  in  the  exVeme,  and 
forbade  its  publication.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  who  was  also  a pror.iinent  officer 
in  the  Emperor's  household,  had  taken  a lively 
part  in  the  discussion,  sustaining  the  views  of 
M.  Chateaubriand. 

At  the  next  levee,  when  a group  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  France  was  assembled 
around  the  Emperor,  the  offending  officer  made 
his  appearance.  Napoleon  thus  addressed  him : 

“ How  long  is  it,  sir,”  said  he,  with  the  ut- 
most severity,  “ since  the  Institute  has  presumed 
to  assume  the  character  of  a political  assembly  1 
The  province  of  the  Institute  is  to  produce  poetry 
and  to  censure  faults  of  language.  Let  it  beware 
how  it  forsakes  the  domain  of  literature,  or  I shall 
take  measures  to  bring  it  back  within  its  limits 
And  is  it  possible  that  you , sir,  have  sanctioned 
such  an  intemperate  harangue  by  your  approba- 
tion 1 If  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  insane,  or  dis- 
posed to  malevolence,  a mad-house  may  cure 
him,  or  a punishment  correct  him.  Yet  it  may 
be  that  the  opinions  he  has  advanced  are  consci- 
entiously his  own,  and  he  is  not  obliged  to  sur- 
render them  to  my  policy,  which  is  unknown  to 
him.  But  with  you  the  case  is  totally  different. 
You  are  constantly  near  my  person.  You  are 
acquainted  with  all  my  acts.  You  know  my 
Will.  There  may  be  an  excuse  in  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand's fayor.  There  can  be  none  in  yours. 
Sir,  I hold  you  guilty.  I consider  your  conduct 
as  criminal.  It  tends  to  bring  us  back  to  the 
days  of  disorder  and  confusion,  anarchy  and 
bloodshed.  Are  we  then  banditti  ? And  am  I 
but  an  usurper  1 Sir,  I did  not  ascend  the' 
throne  by  hurling  another  from  it.  I found  the 
crown.  It  had  fallen.  I snatched  it  up,  and 
the  nation  placed  it  on  my  head.  Respect  the 
nation's  act.  To  submit  facts  that  have  recently 
occurred  to  public  discussion  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, is  to  court  fresh  convulsions,  and  to 
become  an  enemy  to  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
restoration  of  monarchy  is  vailed  in  mystery, 
and  must  remain  so.  Wherefore  then,  I pray, 
this  new  proposed  proscription  of  members  of 
the  Convention  and  of  regicides 1 Why  are  sub- 
jects of  so  delicate  a nature  again  brought  to 
light  1 To  God  alone  it  must  belong  to  pro- 
nounce upon  what  is  no  longer  within  the  reach 


of  the  judgment  of  men  ! Have  I then  lost  the 
fruit  of  all  my  care?  Have  all  my  efforts  been 
of  so  little  avail,  that  as  soon  as  my  presence  no 
longer  restrains  you,  you  are  quite  ready  once 
more  to  bathe  in  each  other's  blood  !” 

“ Alas  ! poor  France  !”  he  exclaimed,  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  “ long  yet  wilt  thou  need  the 
guardian’s  care.  I have  done  all  in  my  power 
to  quell  your  dissensions.  To  unite  all  parties 
has  been  the  constant  object  of  my  solicitude. 
I have  made  all  meet  under  the  same  roof,  sit  at 
the  same  board,  and  drink  of  the  same  cup.  I 
have  a right  to  expect  that  you  will  second  my 
endeavors.  Since  I have  taken  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, have  I ever  inquired  into  the  lives, 
actions,  opinions,  or  writings  of  any  one  ? Im- 
itate my  forbearance.  I have  ever  had  but  one 
aim.  I have  ever  asked  but  this  one  question, 
* Will  you  sincerely  assist  me  in  promoting  the 
true  interest  of  France?’  All  those  who  have 
answered  affirmatively,  have  been  placed  by  me 
in  a straight  road,  cased  in  a rock,  and  without 
issue  on  either  side.  Through  this  I have  urged 
them  on  to  the  other  extremity,  where  my  fin- 
ger pointed  to  the  honor,  the  glory,  and  the 
splendor  of  France.” 

This  reprimand  was  so  severe,  that  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  a man  of  honor  and 
delicate  feelings,  determined  to  ask  an  audience 
the  next  day,  in  order  to  tender  his  resignation. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  immediately  said  to  him — 

“ My  dear  sir,  you  are  come  on  account  of  the 
conversation  of  yesterday.  You  felt  hurt  on  the 
occasion,  and  I have  felt  no  less  so.  But  it  was 
a piece  of  advice  which  I thought  it  right  to  give 
to  more  than  one  person.  If  it  has  the  desired 
effect  of  producing  some  public  good,  we  must 
not  either  of  us  regret  the  circumstance.  Think 
no  more  about  it.” 

Napoleon  introduced  this  year  into  the  finan- 
cial department,  the  most  rigid  system  of  ac- 
counts by  double  entry.  The  decree  requiring 
this  is  in  force  to  the  present  day.  It  has  ren- 
dered the  French  system  of  accounts  the  most 
sure,  the  most  accurate,  and  the  most  clear  of 
any  in  Europe. 

In  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  Na- 
poleon proposed  that  long  galleries,  or  rather 
streets,  covered  with  glass,  for  pedestrians  only, 
should  be  constructed,  to  shelter  buyers  and 
sellers  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 
This  was  the  origin  of  those  brilliant  Passages, 
where  every  visitor  to  Paris  loiters  away  so 
many  pleasant  hours.  Forty  slaughter  houses 
had  deformed  Paris,  filling  the  air  with  pestilent 
odors  and  paining  the  eye  with  the  revolting 
necessities  of  the  shambles.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Napoleon  they  were  all  removed.  Four  large 
and  peculiarly  appropriate  houses  were  con- 
structed for  these  purposes  outside  of  the  city, 
and  near  the  four  principal  entrances  to  the 
metropolis. 

The  generals  and  the  soldiers  who  had  en- 
dured such  wasting  fatigue,  and  who  had  achieved 
such  Herculean  enterprises  for  France,  were  most 
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magnificently  rewarded.  Besides  their  regular 
pay,  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  were  expend* 
ed  in  gifts,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude.  A 
handsome  annuity  was  settled  upon  every  wound- 
ed soldier.  Napoleon  seemed  never  weary  in 
lavishing  favors  upon  those,  who,  in  fields  of 
blood,  had  defended  and  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  France. 

He  was  magnificent  in  his  provision  for  others. 
He  was  simple,  frugal,  economical  in  the  highest 
degree*  in  every  thing  which  related  to  himself. 
With  an  eagle  eye  he  guarded  against  the  slight- 
est misapplication  of  the  public  funds. 

The  adopted  mother  of  Josephine  having  died 
at  Martinique,  he  directed  that  the  negroes  and 
negresses  who  had  served  her,  should  be  made 
free  and  placed  in  a condition  of  comfort  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  He  ordered  the  number  of 
Christian  chapels  to  be  increased  to  30,000,  that 
the  benefits  of  divine  service  might  be  extended 
to  every  village  in  the  empire.  He  endowed 
several  theological  seminaries  to  encourage  suit- 
able perrons  to  enter  the  priesthood. 

The  nation  insisted  that  the  civic  code,  which 
had  become  the  crowning  glory  of  France,  should 
be  called  the  Code  Napoleon.  *'  Assuredly,*’ 
says  Thiers,  “if  ever  title  was  merited,  it  was 
this  For  that  code  was  as  much  the  work  of 
Napoleon  as  were  the  victories  of  Austerlitz  ami 
of  Jena.  He  had  soldiers  who  lent  him  their 
arms  He  had  lawyers  who  lent  him  their  knowl- 
edge, But  to  the  force  of  his  will,  to  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  was  owing  the  completion 
of  that  great  work.”  Tt  will  remain,  through  all 
time,  a memorial  which  never  can  be  sullied,  of 
Napoleon’s  genius  and  philanthropy.  The  Em- 
peror wrote  to  all  the  princes  under  hi#  influence 
urging  them  to  introduce  into  their  respective 
Vol.  VI.— No.  36. — 3 B 


states  this  code  of  justice  and  of  civil  equality. 
It  was  thus  established  in  large  portions  of  Eu- 
rope, conveying,  wherever  it  went,  perfect  equal- 
ity of  rights,  and  putting  an  end  to  feudal  tyranny 
In  Ins  intense  desire  to  promote  the  grandeur 
of  France,  Napoleon  appreciated,  perhaps  more 
highly  than  any  other  sovereign,  the  glory  of 
intellectual  achievements.  Science,  literature, 
arts,  he  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  He 
was  the  first  general  the  world  has  ever  known, 
who  united  with  his  army,  a literary  and  scientific 
corps  to  extend  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge. 
Under  hi«  fostering  care  Lagrange  gave  a new 
power  to  abstract  calculation  La  Place,  striding 
beyond  the  limits  attained  by  Galileo.  Kepler, 
and  Newton,  rendered  his  name  as  immortal  as 
those  celestial  bodies  whose  movements  he  had 
calculated  with  such  sublime  precision  Cuvier 
exploring  the  mausoleums  of  past  creations,  re- 
vealed the  wondrous  history  of  our  planet,  when 
“ the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  * 

The  world  is  destined  to  be  as  much  astonish- 
ed by  the  writings  of  Napoleon  as  it  has  been 
by  bin  deeds.  Neither  Bourbon  nor  Orleanist 
has  been  willing  to  do  justice  to  his  fame.  His 
letters,  his  proclamations,  hi#  bulletins,  bis  in- 
structions to  his  ministers,  glow  with  the  noblest 
eloquence  of  genius.  They  will  soon  be  given 
to  the  world.  And  they  will  dispense  much  of 
that  mist  of  calumny  and  detraction  which  have 
so  long  sullied  his  renown.  No-one  can  peruse 
the  papers  of  this  extraordinary  man  without 
admiring  the  majesty  of  his  all  comprehensive 
mind.  The  clearness,  the  precision,  the  fervor, 
the  imperious  demonstration,  and  the  noble  sim- 
plicity which  are  impressed  upon  all  of  hi*  utter- 
ances, give  him  a place  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
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' Gentlemen  * if  the  Trench  tan^ibigo  is  be- 
com«?  iiu  universal  taguagivit  i*  tr>  the  of 
gemiUK  who  tiave  sat.  or  who  *iiil  *it  you. 

that-we  arp  indebted  for  this  l ttitecb'  :4  «afue' 
ttf  the  #uccc«a  of  your  labor*  :T3k#  Ifefid  to  ien- 
%hten  my  people  They  ar#  io  the 

glory  rii  nsy  crown,  I havt  heard  with  vittefet*- 
linn  tfco-  report  yuv  favfjwd  tttiftte  to.i &e.  ’Voa' 
may  rely,  at}  *fiy  proto^oft'* 

The  approbation  of  toe  Euwror  *:i&  five  (ugh- 
eilt  reward  wlvfeh  geniU*  eohld  Desir- 

ous of  giving  an  impulse  to  the  or**  Of  de«gTt 
bt?  visited  wish  Josephine  and  & bfiVfjant  asaufca 
hfatgft  bf  bid  court.  sho  studio  of  thc 
David.  ThU  died  arad  had  Jh*t  som- 

pie  ted  the  picture  of  the  Coronation  Hr:,  had 
selected  the  moment  when  the  mt 

placing  the  tr own  upon  ib«  brow  of  the  Em- 
press. The  pain  Uvg  had  be<m  eiisirlsesl  rather 
representing  the  coronation  of  foi*?phh>e  than 
that  of  Napoleon  The  En»pet d*  contmuplatori 
its,  in  silence,  tj»  - inupr*ss«im 
pencil  of  the  artist  fad  m «riv- 
Then,  turning  id  the  js*dnt#?n 


science,  of  literature,  .and  of  eloquence.  ^ Sin- 
gular -destiny, exclaim*  Thiers,  after  p*ru«ng 
volumes  of  manuscripts  from  his  pen,  * of  that 
prodighm*  man,  to  he  the  gvc<tfs*f  miter  <8  his 
time,  while  fie.  Was  it*  greatest  cdpM groat 
eat  tegisltiW','  it®  greatest  odminmrttk'r. 

Even1  man  of  refined  genius  admires  the.  clas- 
weal  productions  of  the  scholars  of  Greet*  mid 
Koine.  NapoJhwiv  from  * natural  appreciation 
of  tbe  hcantifu),  strove  U>  create  ai»  enilui*ia>uo 
for  classical  studies  in  the  anrvetedy  'There  is 
an  eiermmt  of  melancholy  wliir.h  pervade®  every' 

«6hfe  mind  Amidst  the  mausoleum*  of  dead 
empires,  such  *piriia  love  Wihigvr.  The  mifi- 
u nanism  of  Naptftoon  ‘true,  beautifully  blended 
with  the  highest  poetic  sensibility..  The  sun 
which  ripen*  the  corn  ami  fills  the  succulent 
herb  with  nutriment,  ;fiso  pencil*  with  beauty 
the  violet  and  the  rose 

To  encourage  exertion;  and,  Vo  roecue  merit 
from  hostile  ot  unjust  detractimi,  Napoleon  had 
classes  of  the  Institute  oiipmttd  togive  a per- 
fectly impartial  repmrf  upm*  the  progrma  nf 
liletaiuie,  the  art*,  and  the  sciences.  Those 
reports  were  rfeatl  Ur  the Emperor  in  ' 
encp  of  the  Council  of  State*  and  munificent  J ^ Monsieur  David.  this  is  well,  r^ryurcK,  i« 
rewards  were  conferred  upon  the  decrying  deed^  The  Empre*sy  my  motfary  lfa  d^^yfrJrA' 
MTien  the  reAding  of  the  firat  report  wa#  finished,  all  -moat,  apprfymteiy  .'pUcaft ' You  h&Tr 
Napoleon  **ui  to  tfift  deputies*  of  the  Institute;  uiaik  me  a French  inight  T ara  giutifrad  fhai 
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you  have  thus  transmitted  to  future  ages  the 
proofs  of  affection  I was  desirous  of  testifying 
toward  the  Empress.”  Then  advancing  two 
steps,  and  turning  toward  the  painter,  he  un- 
covered his  head,  and  bowing  profoundly,  said, 
41  Monsieur  David,  I salute  you.” 

44  Sire,”  replied  the  painter,  with  admirable 
tact,  44 1 receive  the  compliment  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  name  of  all  the  artists  in  the  Empire.  1 
am  happy  in  being  the  individual  one  you  deign 
to  make  the  channel  of  such  an  honor. 

This  painting  was  afterward  suspended  in  the 
grand  museum  of  the  Louvre.  Napoleon,  in  a 
second  visit,  met  by  appointment  M.  David  and 
all  his  pupils.  He  conferred  upon  those  young 
artists  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  also 
conferred  upon  M.  David  the  dignity  of  an  officer 
in  that  honorary  corps. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  hardly  decorous  to  intro- 
duce the  public  to  the  private  and  sacred  hours 
of  the  Emperor.  Yet  the  most  trivial  acts  il- 
lustrate character.  Every  thing  is  interesting 
which  can  throw  light  upon  one  whom  the 
world  has  pronounced  to  be  the  most  extraor- 
nary  man  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  Em- 
peror and  Empress  had  separate  apartments  in 
the  palace.  He  occasionally,  however,  passed 
the  night  with  Josephine,  when  much  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  conversation.  The  faithful 
valet  of  the  Emperor,  Constant,  was  ordered  to 
enter  the  apartment  at  seven  o'clock  to  awake 
the  imperial  couple,  draw  the  curtains,  and  re- 
plenish the  fire,  if  necessary.  The  valet  thus  art- 
lessly reports  the  scene  which  usually  ensued : 

44  The  Emperor  commonly  asked  for  tea,  or 
an  infusion  of  orange  flowers,  and  rose  imme- 
diately after.  The  Empress  would  say,  with  a 
smile,  4 Will  you  rise  so  soon  1 Remain  a little 
longer.’  4 Well,  if  I do,  you  will  not  sleep,  will 
you  V was  his  Majesty's  usual  reply.  Then  he 
would  roll  her  up  in  the  coverlet,  laughing,  and 
tickling  her  on  the  cheeks  and  neck.  In  the 
course  of  a few  minutes  the  Empress  rose  also, 
and  putting  on  a loose  morning-dress,  either 
read  the  journal  while  the  Emperor  dressed,  or 
retired,  by  a private  access,  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, but  never  without  addressing  some  kind 
and  condescending  words  to  myself.” 

The  revolution  had  destroyed  the  feudal  throne 
ef  the  Bourbons,  but  to  construct  a democratic 
throne  of  vastly  surpassing  splendor.  It  seems 
to  be  essential  to  a monarchy  that  it  should  be 
surrounded  by  an  aristocracy.  Napoleon  was  a 
democratic  Emperor,  the  choice  of  the  people, 
and  ever  studying  their  interests.  He  now  dis- 
played his  mighty  genius  in  the  attempt  to 
create  a democratic  aristocracy . This,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  possible,  by  avoiding  the  incor- 
poration of  the  hereditary  element.  Napoleon 
wished  to  surround  his  throne  with  great  fami- 
lies, who  should  contribute  to  the  splendor  of 
French  society,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
principles  of  republican  equality.  He  thought 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  by  allowing  the 
members  of  the  new  nobility  no  exclusive  priv- 


ileges, and  by  presenting  these  honorable  dis- 
tinctions as  a reward  to  all  who  could  earn  them 
by  their  services.  He  had  at  his  disposal  im- 
mortal names  to  confer  upon  those  who  had 
performed  immortal  exploits.  The  new  nobil- 
ity, proud  of  titles  won  upon  the  fields  of  Rivoli, 
Castiglioni,  Montebello,  Auerstadt,  and  Eylau, 
were  fegarded  with  contempt  by  the  ancient 
aristocracy,  who  could  trace  a proud  ancestral 
line  through  the  dimness  of  departed  centuries. 
Stable-boys,  tailors’  apprentices,  and  merchants' 
clerks,  soaring  upon  the  pinions  of  genius,  from 
uncongenial  employments,  into  the  regions  of 
mighty  enterprise  and  renown,  though  decorated 
with  the  loftiest  titles,  and  burdened  with  wealth, 
were  still  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  impov- 
erished and  undistinguished  descendants  of  the 
Condes,  the  Guises,  and  the  Montmorencies. 
Napoleon  was  fully  conscious  of  this  difficulty. 
In  speaking  of  the  subject  at  St.  Helena,  he  said ; 

44  An  aristocracy  is  the  true,  the  only  support 
of  a monarchy.  Without  it,  the  state  is  a ves- 
sel without  a rudder — a balloon  in  the  air.  A 
true  aristocracy,  however,  must  be  ancient. 
Therein  consists  its  real  force,  its  talismanic 
charm.  That  was  the  only  thing  which  I could 
not  create.  Reasonable  democracy  will  never 
aspire  to  any  thing  more  than  obtaining  an 
equal  power  of  elevation  to  all.  The  true  poli- 
cy in  these  times  was  to  employ  the  remains  of 
the  aristocracy  with  the  forms  and  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  Above  all,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ancient  historic  names.  It  was 
the  only  way  to  throw  the  halo  of  antiquity  over 
our  modem  institutions.  My  designs  on  this 
were  quite  formed,  but  I had  not  time  to  bring 
them  to  maturity.  It  was  this  : that  every  lineal 
descendant  of  an  old  marshal  or  minister  should 
be  entitled  at  any  time  to  get  himself  declared  a 
duke  by  the  government,  upon  proving  that  he 
had  the  requisite  fortune  ; every  descendant  of 
a general,  or  governor  of  a province,  to  obtain 
the  title  of  a count  upon  obtaining  a similar 
endowment.  This  system  would  have  advanced 
some,  excited  the  hopes  of  others,  awakened 
the  emulation  of  all,  without  injuring  any  one. 
Pretty  toys,  it  is  true,  but  such  as  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  government  of  men.  Old  and 
corrupted  nations  can  not  be  governed  on  the 
same  principles  with  those  which  are  simple 
and  virtuous.  For  one,  in  these  times,  who- 
would  sacrifice  all  to  the  public  good,  there  are 
thousands  and  millions  who  are  governed  only 
by  their  interests,  their  vanity,  or  their  enjoy- 
ment. To  attempt  to  regenerate  such  a people 
in  a day,  would  be  an  act  of  madness.  The 
true  genius  of  the  workman  consists  in  making 
a right  use  of  the  materials  which  he  has  at  his 
disposal,  to  extract  good  even  from  the  elements 
which  appear  at  first  sight  most  adverse  to  his 
designs.  There  is  the  real  secret  of  the  revival 
of  titles,  ribbons,  and  crosses.  And,  after  allr 
these  toys  are  attended  with  few  inconveniences, 
and  are  not  without  some  advantages.  In  the 
state  of  civilization  in  which  we  are  placed,  they 
are  proper  to  awaken  the  respect  of  the  mult*- 
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tilde,  and  not  without  influence  in  producing  a 
feeling  of  self-respect  in  their  owners.  They 
satisfy  the  vanity  of  the  weak,  without  giving 
any  just  cause  of  offense  to  the  strong.” 

The  attempt  to  unite  republican  equality 
with  imperial  splendor  is  vain.  But  Napoleon 
was  now  involved  in  a labyrinth  of  events  from 
which  no  finite  wisdom  could  extricati  him. 
That  France  was  incapable  of  sustaining  a true 
republic,  ten  years  of  anarchy  had  conclusively 
proved.  But  Napoleon  was  now  gathering  all 
power  into  his  own  hands,  and  surrounding 
himself  with  a proud,  hereditary  aristocracy. 
Though  he  was  disposed  to  consecrate  all  his 
energies  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  he  was 
laying  the  foundations  of  a perfect  despotism. 
He  seems  to  have  some  misgivings  himself  re- 
specting the  expediency  of  appointing  an  hered- 
itary aristocracy. 

O’Meara  remarked  to  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
that  it  had  excited  some  surprise  that  he  never 
gave  a dukedom  in  France  to  any  person,  al- 
though he  had  created  many  dukes  elsewhere. 
He  replied,  “ It  would  have  created  great  dis- 
content among  the  people.  If,  for  example,  I 
had  made  one  of  my  marshals  Duke  of  Bour- 
gogne, it  would  have  excited  great  alarm  in 
Bourgogne.  They  would  have  conceived  that 
some  feudal  rights  and  territory  were  attached 
to  the  title.  The  nation  hated  the  old  nobility 
so  much,  that  the  creation  of  *any  rank  resem- 
bling them  would  have  given  universal  discon- 
tent, which  I,  powerful,  as  I was,  dared  not 
venture  *upon.  I instituted  the  new  nobility  to 
destrjy  the  old.  The  greater  part  of  those  I 
created  had  sprung  from  the  people.  Every 
private  soldier  had  a right  to  look  up  to  the  title 
of  duke.  I believe  that  I acted  wrong  in  doing 
even  this.  It  lessened  that  system  of  equality 
which  pleased  the  people  so  much.  But  if  I 
had  created  dukes  with  a French  title,  it  would 
have  been  considered  as  a revival  of  the  old 
feudal  privileges  with  which  the  nation  had 
been  cursed  so  long.” 

The  power  of  Lapoleon  was  absolute.  Cir- 
cumstances, which  he  could  not  control,  render- 
ed it  necessary  that  it  should  be  so.  It  was 
essential  that  he  should  be  invested  with  dicta- 
torial authority  to  repel  the  foes  banded  against 
the  independence  of  France.  Every  intelligent 
man  in  France  recognized  this  necessity.  That 
Napoleon  devoted  this  absolute  power  to  the 
glory  of  France,  and  not  to  his  own  selfish  in- 
dulgence, no  one  can  deny.  He  says,  with  his 
accustomed  glow  of  eloquence  : 

“ I had  established  a government  the  most 
compact,  carrying  on  its  operations  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity,  and  capable  of  the  most  nervous 
efforts.  And,  truly,  nothing  less  was  required 
to  triumph  over  the  immense  difficulties  with 
which  we  were  surrounded,  and  to  produce  the 
marvels  which  we  accomplished.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  prefectures,  their  action  and  results, 
were  alike  admirable.  The  same  impulse  was 
given  at  the  same  instant  to  more  than  forty 
millions  of  men.  By  the  aid  of  these  centres  of 


local  activity  the  movement  was  as  rapid  at  all 
the  extremities  as  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 
Strangers  who  visited  us  were  astonished  at  this 
system.  They  never  failed  to  attribute  the  im- 
mense results  which  were  attained,  to  that  uni- 
formity of  action  pervading  so  great  a space. 
Each  prefect,  with  the  authority  and  local  pa- 
tronage with  which  he  was  invested,  was  in  him- 
self a little  emperor . Nevertheless,  as  he  enjoyed 
no  force  but  from  the  central  authority,  owed  all 
his  lustre  to  official  employment,  and  had  no 
natural  or  hereditary  connection  with  the  terri- 
tory over  which  his  dominion  extended,  the  sys- 
tem had  all  the  advantages  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment without  any  of  its  inconveniences  It  was 
indispensable  to  clothe  them  with  all  that  au- 
thority. I found  myself  made  dictator  by  th© 
force  of  circumstances.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  all  the  minor  springs  should  be  entirely 
dependent  on,  and  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  grand  central  moving  power.” 

The  efficiency  of  this  government  no  one  can 
question.  That  France  was  driven  to  its  adop- 
tion by  the  incessant  attacks  of  its  foes  can  not 
be  denied.  That  this  alone  enabled  Napoleon 
for  twenty  years  to  triumph  over  the  combined 
despots  of  Europe,  in  arms  against  him,  is 
equally  beyond  a doubt.  France  in  her  peril 
surrendered  herself  to  a dictator  in  whom  she 
reposed  confidence,  and  invested  him  with  abso- 
lute power.  Nobly  did  Napoleon  requite  the  trust. 
He  concentrated  every  energy  of  his  body  and 
every  thought  of  his  soul  to  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  France.  Wherever  he  erred,  it  was 
in  the  path  of  a lofty  and  a generous  ambition. 
His  power  was  as  absolute  as  that  of  Alexander. 
But  the  Czar  was  the  monarch  of  the  nobles ; 
Napoleon  the  chosen  sovereign  of  the  people. 
The  centralization  of  power  was,  however,  ap- 
palling. The  Emperor  selected  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  State,  the  Senate,  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Bodies.  He  appointed  all  the  officers  in  the 
army  and  the  navy.  The  whole  police  of  France, 
all  the  magistrates,  the  judges  of  ail  the  courts; 
all  persons  connected  with  the  customs,  the 
revenue  and  the  excise  ; all  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, the  teachers  in  schools,  academies  and 
universities,  the  postmasters,  and  all  persons 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  roads,  bridges, 
public  buildings,  canals,  fortresses  &c.,  were 
either  directly  or  indirectly  subject  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Emperor. 

Ons  day  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  was  reading 
the  infamous  memoir  of  his  life  by  Goldsmith. 
He  found  himself  there  accused  of  every  crime 
which  a demon  could  perpetrate.  Calmly  laying 
down  the  book  he  said — 

“After  all,  let  them  abridge,  suppress,  and 
mutilate  as  much  as  they  please,  they  will  find 
it  very  difficult  to  throw  me  entirely  into  the 
shade.  The  historian  of  France  can  not  pass 
over  the  Empire.  If  he  have  any  honesty  he 
will  not  fail  to  render  me  my  share  of  justice. 
His  task  will  be  easy.  The  facts  speak  of  them- 
selves. They  shine  like  the  sun. 

“ I closed  the  gulf  of  anarchy  and  cleared  the 
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atid  extended  df  glory  This-  U at 

lucent  sowmtfoog:  And  *m  what  point  can  lit' 
assailed  so  tvhjch  si*  historian  coufd  not  defend 
href  ■ Oflin  it  he  for  ' »*.*.  intention# ! But  even 
hefe  f can  And  absolution,  Cain  it  ho  fur  iiiy 
despotism  l it  may  be  demonstrated  thot  the 
dicUtorshVp  was  absolutely  necessary  W ill  U 
be  ‘raid  that  I res  trained  liberty  I It  cam  her 
prove*!  that  licentiousness,  anarchy,  and  the 
greatest  irreguJoriticB,  still  haunted  the  thresh- 
old  of  freedom.  Shall  I he  accused  of  having 
been  too  fond  of  w ar  f . li  can  be  shown  that  \ 
always  mx*m\d  the  find  attack.  Will  it  bo  #aid 
that  I atinfcd  at  uoivef gal  monarchy  ? It  can  he 
proved  that  this  wnn  mmdythe  result  of  fevrtui-  j called  for  their  ROYCTfugn.  Re  repeatedly  ap- 
ton#  cir<n>m*&T>oo*v  and.  that  our  enemies  led  me  pnared  in  the  balcony,  holding  the  Empress  by 
step  by  sU*p  to  tlwttdetcmiiiialion:  'Lastly  shall  tlxe  hand,  arid  aiiTTOunded  by  h brilliant  group. 
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jmnniu  faculties?.  And  here  the  hisforum  will 
f probably  feeli compelled  to  regret.  that  such  arm 
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Spontaneous  bursts  of  applause,  from  one  hun- 
dred thousand  voices,  greeted  him  whenever  he 
appeared.  Taking  the  arm  of  his  faithful  friend 
Duroc,  Napoleon,  in  disguise,  left  the  palace  and 
mingled  with  the  groups  crowding  the  garden. 
Every  where  he  heard  his  name  pronounced 
with  gratitude  and  love.  A little  boy  was  shout- 
ing with  transport,  Vint  VEmpcreur.  Napoleon 
caught  the  child  in  his  arms.  “ Why  do  you 
shout  in  that  manner 1”  said  he.  “My  father 
and  mother/’  replied  the  child,  “taught  me  to 
love  and  bless  the  Emperor.”  Napoleon  con- 
' versed  with  the  parents.  He  found  that  they 
had  fled  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war  in  Brittany 
and  had  found  employment  and  competence  in 
Paris.  With  glowing  hearts  they  testified  to 
the  blessings  which  Napoleon  had  conferred 
upon  France.  The  next  day  a present  from  the 
Emperor  informed  them  to  whom  they  had  un- 
bosomed their  gratitude. 

On  the  ensuing  day  Napoleon,  accompanied 
by  his  marshals,  and  followed  by  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  met  the  Council  of  State, 
the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body.  He  thus 
addressed  them : 

“ Gentlemen  ! since  your  last  session,  new 
wars,  new  triumphs,  new  treaties  of  peace  have 
changed  the  political  state  of  Europe.  AH  na- 
tions rejoice  with  one  accord,  to  see  the  influ- 
ence which  England  exercised  over  the  Continent 
destroyed  forever.  In  all  that  I have  done,  I 
have  had  in  view  solely  the  prosperity  of  my 
people,  more  dear  in  my  eyes  than  my  own 
glory.  I am  desirous  for  maritime  peace.  No 
resentment  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
this  desire.  But  whatever  be  the  issue  which 
the  decrees  of  Providence  have  aUotted  to  the 
maritime  war,  my  people  shall  find  me  ever  the 
same,  and  I shall  ever  find  my  people  worthy  of 
me.  Your  conduct,  when  your  Emperor  was 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  away,  has 
heightened  my  esteem.  The  proois  of  attach- 
ment which  you  have  given  me,  have  excited 
my  warmest  emotions. 

“ I have  contemplated  various  plans  for  sim- 
plifying and  improving  our  institutions.  I have 
created  several  imperial  titles  to  give  new  lustre 
to  distinguished  subjects,  to  honor  eminent 
services  by  eminent  rewards,  and  to  prevent  the 
revival  of  any  feudal  title  incompatible  with  our 
Constitution.  My  Minister  of  the  Interior  will 
inform  you  of  the  public  works,  which  have  been 
commenced  or  finished.  But  what  remains  to 
be  done  is  of  far  greater  importance.  I intend 
that  in  all  parts  of  my  Empire,  even  in  the 
smallest  hamlet,  the  prosperity  of  the  citizen 
and  the  value  of  land  shall  be  augmented  by  the 
effect  of  the  general  system  of  improvement 
which  I have  conceived.  Gentlemen  ! your  as- 
sistance will  be  necessary  for  me  to  arrive  at  this 
great  result.  I have  a right  to  rely  firmly  upon  it.  ” 

This  speech  was  heard  with  deep  emotion 
and  applauded  with  transport.  After  Napoleon 
had  retired,  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Body 
gave  utterance  to  the  almost  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  France,  in  the  foUowing  words  : 


I “The  picture  set  before  our  eyes  seems  to 
present  the  image  of  one  of  those  pacific  kings, 
exclusively  engaged,  in  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  his  dominion.  And  yei  all  these  useful 
labors,  all  these  wise  projects,  were  ordered  and 
conceived  amid  the  din  of  arms  on  the  furthest 
confines  of  conquered  Prussia,  and  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  threatened  Russia.  If  it  be  true  that,  at 
the  distance  of  five  hundred  leagues  from  the 
capital,  amid  the  cares  and  the  fatigues  of  war, 
a hero  prepared  so  many  benefits,  how  is  he 
about  to  increase  them  by  returning  among  us  ! 
The  public  welfare  will  wholly  engage  him,  and 
his  glory  will  be  the  more  touching  for  it. 

“ He  displaces,  he  contracts,  he  extends,  the 
boundaries  of  empires.  Ail  are  borne  away  by 
his  ascendency.  Well ! this  man,  covered  with 
so  much  glory,  promises  us  still  greater.  Peace- 
able and  disarmed,  be  will  prove  that  this  in- 
vincible force,  which,  as  it  runs,  overturns 
thrones  and  empires,  is  beneath  that  truly  royal 
wisdom,  which  preserves  states  by  peace,  which 
enriches  them  by  agriculture  and  industry,  adorns 
them  with  master-pieces  of  art,  and  founds  them 
everlastingly  on  the  two-fold  support  of  morality 
and  the  laws. 

Napoleon  took  great  interest  in  the  female 
school  which  he  had  established  at  Ecouen. 
He  often  made  presents  to  the  young  ladies 
who  distinguished  themselves. 

One  day  in  a visit  he  found  all  the  young 
ladies  engaged  in  needle-work.  After  having 
addressed  a few  pleasant  words  to  each  of  the 
classes,  he  playfully  asked  a bright-looking  girl, 

“ How  many  needles-full  of  thread  does  it 
take  to  make  a shirt?” 

She  archly  replied,  “ Sire,  I should  need  but 
one  if  I could  have  that  sufficiently  long.” 

Napoleon  was  so  pleased  with  the  readiness 
of  the  reply,  that  he  immediately  gave  a golden 
chain  to  the  young  lady.  It  became,  of  course, 
to  her  a priceless  treasuie.  Ail  the  pupils  of 
the  school  most  enthusiastically  loved  the  Em- 
peror. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  ?*n  or- 
der was  issued  that  every  thing  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  institution  which  conld  call  to 
the  mind  the  Usurper.  The  gifts  which  the  pu- 
pils had  received  from  the  Emperor  were  taken 
from  them.  But  Miss  Brouard  kept  her  chain 
in  her  bosom.  She  had  declared  that  she  would 
part  with  it  only  with  her  life.  One  day  a serv- 
ant perceived  it.  The  fact  was  reported  to  the 
Principal.  The  chain  was  demanded.  It  was 
refused.  She  was  reported  to  the  higher  au- 
thorities. The  chain  was  again  demanded.  She 
replied,  “ It  was  the  gift  of  the  Emperor,  and  I 
will  keep  it,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may,. till  I die.”  She  was  imprisoned  in  the 
hall  of  correction,  where  she  remained  in  soli- 
tude several  days.  Still  she  would  not  yield. 
The  whole  school  was  assembled  together,  and 
Miss  Brouard,  though  an  universal  favorite,  was 
expelled. 

A short  time  after,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  the  Duchess  of  Angouldme 
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couple  left  Paris  for  their  kingdom  of  Westpha- 
lia, Napoleon  gave  the  following  instructions  to 
hie  brother: 

“Mj  brother,  I think  you  ought  to  go  to  Stutt- 
gard,  as  you  have  been  invited  thither  by  the 
King  of  Wurteniberg.  You  will  proceed  thence 
to  C&esel,  with  all  the  pomp  with  which  the 
hopes  of  your  people  will  induce  them  to  sur- 
round you.  You  will  convoke  the  deputies  of 
the  towns,  the  ministers  of  all  religions,  the 
deputies  of  the  States  now  existing,  taking  care 
that  there  shall  be  half  not  noble,  half  noble 
Before  that  assembly  so  composed,  you  will  re- 
ceive the  Constitution  and  swear  to  maintain  it. 

“ Appoint  at  first  only  half  of  your  Councilors 
of  State  That  number  will  be  sufficient  for 
commencing  business.  Take  care  that  the  ma- 
jority be  composed  of  non-nobles,  but  without 
letting  any  one  perceive  this  habitual  caution  to 
keep  up  a majority  of  the.  third  estate  in  all 
offices  I except  from  this  some  places  at  court, 
to  which,  upon  the  same  principles,  the  highest 
names  must  be  called.  Bui,  in  your  ministries, 
in  your  councils,  if  possible,  in  your  courts  of 
appeal,  in  your  administrations,  the  greater  part 
of  the  persons  whom  you  employ  should  not  be 
nobles  This  conduct  will  go  to  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and,  perhaps,  mortify  the  other  class. 
It  is  sufficient  not  to  use  any  affectation  in  this 
conduct.  Take  care  never  to  enter  into  discus- 
sions, nor  to  let  it  be  understood  that  you  attach 
such  importance  to  the  advancement  of  the  third 
estate.  The  avowed  principle  is  to  select  talents 
wherever  they  are  to  he  found. 

u What  is  of  particular  consequence  to  me  is, 
that  you  delay  not  in  the  least  the  introduction 
of  the  Napoleon  Code.  The  happiness  of  your 
people  is  of  importance  to  me,  not  only  for  thi 


made  a visit  to  the  school.  All  the  young  ladies 
were  ordered,  as  soon  as  she  should  enter,  to 
shout,  “ Hue  U Rot  !"  in  honor  of  the  Bourbon 
King.  The  duchess  entered,  and  to  her  utter 
consternation,  was  greeted  with  the  unanimous 
acclaim,  “ Vive  V Empcrmr  !'J 

The  Count  de  Lille,  afterward  Louis  XVIII., 
then  residing  in  Russia,  made  some  movement 
indicative  of  a new  conspiracy  to  recover  the 
Bourbon  throne.  Alexander,  that  hie  good  faith 
might  not  be  suspected,  communicated  the  fact, 
through  General  Savary,  to  Napoleon.  The  Em- 
peror replied,  “ Thank  the  Emperor  Alexander 
for  the  communication  which  be  directed  you 
to  make  to  me.  He  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes 
that  I attach  the  least  importance  to  any  thing 
that  the  Count  de  Lille  can  do.  If  he  is  tired 
of  his  residence  in  Russia,  he  may  come  to  Ver- 
sailles. I will  make  every  necessary  provision 
for  biro.” 

Napoleon  was  minutely  informed  of  every 
thing  that  was  passing  in  the  court  of  St  Pe- 
tersburg. Alexander,  often  the  victim  of  way- 
ward passions,  had  become  so  captivated  by  a 
beautiful  woman,  that  all  his  lime  was  absorbed 
in  devotion  to  her.  At  the  close  of  a letter  of 
diplomatic  instructions,  Napoleon  wrote  to  his 
minister  : 14  It  is  not  a matter  of  indifference  to 
me  to  observe  the  character  of  that  man  who 
was  born  a sovereign.  A woman  turns  the  head 
of  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias!  All  the  wo- 
men in  the  world  would  not  make  me  lose  an 
hour. 


Continue  to  acquaint  me  of  every  thing. 
Let  rne  know  the  most  minute  details.  The 
private  life  of  a man  i«  a mirror  in  which  we 
may  see  many  useful  lessons  reflected.” 

After  the  marriage  of  Jerome  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  King  of  Wurtcmberg,  as  the  young 
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influence  which  it  may  have  upon  your  glory 
and  mine,  but  also  under  the  point  of  view  of 
the  general  system  of  Europe.  Listen  not  to 
those  who  tell  you  that  your  people,  accustomed 
to  servitude,  will  receive  your  benefits  unthank- 
fully.  They  are  more  enlightened  in  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  than  some  persons  would 
fain  persuade  you.  Your  throne  will  never  be 
firmly  founded  but  on  the  confidence  and  the 
love  of  the  population.  What  the  people  of 
Germany  desire  with  impatience  is,  that  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  noble,  and  possess  talents, 
should  have  an  equal  right  to  your  consideration 
and  to  office  ; that  every  species  of  bondage, 
and  all  intermediate  restrictions  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  lowest  class  should  be  en- 
tirely abolished.  The  benefits  of  the  Napoleon 
Code,  the  publicity  of  law  proceedings,  the  in- 
stitution of  juries,  will  be  so  many  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  your  monarchy.  And,  if 
I must  tell  you  my  whole  mind,  I reckon  more 
upon  their  effects  for  the  extension  and  consoli- 
dation of  that  monarchy  than  upon  the  results 
of  the  greatest  victories.  Your  people  must  en- 
ioy  a liberty,  an  equality,  a prosperity  unknown 
to  the  other  people  of  Germany.  This  liberal 
government  will  produce,  in  one  way  or  another, 
changes  the  most  salutary  to  the  system  of  the 
• confederation  and  to  the  power  of  your  mon- 
archy. This  mode  of  governing  will  be  a 
stronger  barrier  to  separate  you  from  Prussia 
than  the  Elbe,  than  fortresses,  than  the  protec- 
tion of  France.  What  people  would  be  willing 
to  return  under  the  arbitrary  Prussian  Govern- 
ment after  it  has  tasted  the  benefits  of  a wise 
and  liberal  administration  ? The  people  of  Ger- 
many, those  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  desire 
equality,  and  require  liberal  ideas.  It  is  now 
several  years  that  I have  directed  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  I have  had  occasion  to  convince 
myself  that  the  grumbling  of  the  privileged 
classes  was  contrary  to  the  general  opinion. 
Be  a constitutional  king.  If  the  reason  and  the 
intelligence  of  your  times  were  not  sufficient,  in 
your  position,  good  policy  would  enjoin  it.1’ 

Said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena : 

“ It  was  the  subject  of  my  perpetual  dreams, 
to  render  Paris  the  real  capital  of  Europe.  I 
sometimes  wished  it,  for  instance,  to  become  a 
city  with  a population  of  two,  three,  or  four 
millions,  in  a word,  something  fabulous,  colossal, 
unexampled  until  our  days,  and  with  public  es- 
tablishments suitable  to  its  population. 

“ Had  Heaven  but  granted  me  twenty  years, 
and  a little  more  leisure,  ancient  Paris  would 
have  been  sought  for  in  vain.  Not  a trace  of  it 
would  have  been  left.  I should  have  changed 
the  face  of  France.  Archimedes  promised  every 
thing,  provided  he  was  supplied  with  a resting 
place  for  his  lever.  I should  have  done  as  much, 
wherever  I could  have  found  a point  of  support 
for  my  energy,  my  perseverance,  and  my  bud- 
gets. A world  might  be  created  with  budgets. 
I should  have  displayed  the  difference  between 
a Constitutional  Emperor,  and  a King  of  France. 
The  kings  of  Trance  have  never  possessed  any 


administrative  or  municipal  institution.  They 
have  merely  shoftrn  themselves  great  lords,  who 
ruined  their  men  of  business. 

“ The  nation  itself  has  nothing  in  its  charac- 
ter, but  what  is  transitory  and  perishable.  Every 
thing  is  done  for  the  gratification  of  the  moment 
and  of  caprice  ; nothing  for  duration.  That  is 
our  motto.  And  it  is  exemplified  by  our  man- 
ners in  France.  Every  one  passes  his  life  in 
doing  and  undoing.  Nothing  is  ever  left  behind. 
Is  it  not  unbecoming,  that  Paris  should  not  pos- 
sess even  a French  theatre,  or  an  opera  house, 
in  any  respect  worthy  of  its  high  claims  ? 

“ I have  often  set  myself  against  the  feasts 
which  the  city  of  Paris  wished  to  give  me.  They 
consisted  of  dinners,  balls,  artificial  fire-works, 
at  an  expense  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  preparations  for  which  obstructed 
the  public  for  several  days,  and  which  afterward 
cost  as  much  to  take  away  as  they  had  cost  in 
their  construction.  I proved,  that  with  these 
idle  expenses,  they  might  have  erected  lasting 
and  magnificent  monuments. 

“ One  must  have  gone  through  as  much  as  I 
have,  in  order  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  doing  good.  If  the  business  related 
to  chimneys,  partitions,  and  furniture  for  some 
individuals  in  the  imperial  palaces,  the  work 
was  quick  and  effectual.  But  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  lengthen  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  to 
render  some  quarters  wholesome,  to  clean  some 
sewers,  and  to  accomplish  a task  beneficial  to 
the  public,  in  which  some  particular  person  bad 
no  direct  interest,  I found  it  requisite  to  exert 
all  the  energy  of  my  character,  to  write  six.  ten 
letters  a day,  and  to  get  into  a downright  pas- 
sion. It  was  in  this  way  that  I paid  out  as  much 
as  six  millions  of  dollars  in  sewers,  for  which 
nobody  was  ever  to  thank  me.  I pulled  down 
a property  of  six  millions  in  houses  in  front  of 
the  Tuileries,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
Carousel,  and  throwing  open  the  Louvre.  'What 
I did  is  immense.  What  I had  resolved  to  do, 
and  what  I projected,  were  still  much  more  so." 

Some  may  suppose  that  the  above  account  of 
Napoleon's  administrative  labors,  is  the  glowing 
eulogy  of  a friend.  Read  then  the  testimony  of 
an  English  historian.  Every  page  of  Lockhart’s 
Life  of  Napoleon,  bears  the  impress  of  his  hos- 
tility to  the  mighty  Emperor  against  whom  En- 
gland waged  such  unrelenting  warfare.  And 
yet  Lockhart  is  constrained  to  witness  to  the 
following  facts : 

“Wherever  the  Emperor  was,  in  the  midst 
of  his  hottest  campaigns,  he  examined  the  de- 
tails of  administration  at  home  more  closely  per- 
haps than  other  sovereigns  of  not  half  so  great 
an  empire  did  during  years  of  profoundest  peace. 
His  dearest  amusement,  when  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  was  to  solve  problems  in  geometry 
or  algebra.  He  carried  this  passion  into  every 
department  of  affairs.  Having  with  his  own  eye 
detected  some  errors  of  importance  in  the  public 
accounts  shortly  after  his  administration  begun, 
there  prevailed  henceforth,  in  all  the  financial 
records  of  the  state,  such  clearness  and  accuracy 
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as  are  not  often  exemplified  in  those  of  a large 
private  fortune.  Nothing  was  below  his  atten- 
tion , and  he  found  time  for  every  thing.  The 
humblest  functionary  discharged  his  duty  under 
a lively  sense  of  the  Emperor’s  personal  super- 
intendence. The  omnipresence  of  his  police, 
came  in  lieu,  wherever  politics  were  not  touched 
upon,  of  the  guarding  powers  of  a free  press,  a 
free  senate,  and  public  opinion.  Except  in  po- 
litical cases,  the  trial  by  jury  was  the  right  of 
every  citizen.  The  Code  Napoleon,  that  elabo- 
rate system  of  jurisprudence,  in  the  formation 
of  which  the  Emperor  labored  personally,  along 
with  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  enlightened 
men  of  the  time,  was  a boon  of  inestimable  value 
to  France.  4 I shall  go  down  to  posterity,’  said 
be,  with  just  pride,  * with  the  code  in  my  hand.’ 
It  was  the  first  uniform  system  of  laws  which 
the  French  monarchy  had  ever  possessed ; being 
drawn  up  by  consummate  skill  and  wisdom.  It 
at  this  day  forms  the  code  not  only  of  France, 
but  of  a great  portion  of  Europe  besides.  Jus- 
tice, as  between  man  and  man,  was  administered 
on  sound  and  fixed  principles  and  by  unimpeach- 
ed tribunals. ...  In  the  splendor  of  hi9  victories, 
in  the  magnificence  of  his  roads,  bridges,  aque- 
ducts, and  other  monuments,  in  the  general 
predominance  to  which  the  nation  seemed  to  be 
raised  through  the  genius  of  its  chief,  compensa- 
tion was  found  for  all  financial  burdens,  conso- 
lation for  all  domestic  calamities,  and  an  equiv- 
alent for  that  liberty,  in  whose  name  the  tyrant 
had  achieved  his  first  glories.  But  it  must  not 
be  omitted  that  Napoleon,  in  every  department 
of  his  government,  made  it  his  first  rule  to  employ 
the  men  best  fitted,  in  his  mind,  to  do  honor  to 
his  service  by  their  talents  and  diligence.  . . He 
gratified  the  French  nation  by  adorning  the 
capital,  and  by  displaying  in  the  Tuileries  a 
court  as  elaborately  magnificent  as  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  himself.  The  old  nobility  returning  from 
their  exile,  mingled  in  those  proud  halls  with 
the  heroes  of  the  revolutionary  campaigns,  and 
over  all  the  ceremonies  of  these  stately  festivities 
Josephine  presided  with  the  grace  and  elegance 
of  one,  born  to  be  a qifeen.  In  the  midst  of  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  a court,  in  the  ante-cham- 
bers where  kings  jostled  each  other,  Napoleon 
himself  preserved  the  plain  and  unadorned  sim- 
plicity of  his  original  dress  and  manners.  The 
great  Emperor  continued  throughout,  to  labor 
more  diligently  than  any  subaltern  in  office ; 
Napoleon  as  Emperor,  had  little  time  for  social 
pleasures.  His  personal  friends  were  few.  His 
days  were  »jiven  to  labor,  and  his  nights  to  study. 
If  he  was  not  with  his  army  in  the  field,  he  trav- 
ersed the  provinces,  examining  with  his  own  eyes 
the  minutest  details  of  arrangement,  and  even 
from  the  centre  of  his  camp,  he  was  continually 
issuing  edicts  which  showed  the  accuracy  of  his 
observation  during  those  journeys,  and  his  anx- 
iety to  promote,  by  any  means  consistent  with 
his  great  purpose,  the  welfare  of  every  French 
district,  town,  or  even  village.” 

Such  was  Napoleon,  as  delineated  by  the  pen 
of  his  enemies.  Napoleon  Jeft  no  means  untried 


to  promote  peace  with  England.  He  exhausted 
the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  of  conciliation  to  secure 
that  end.  There  never  was  a greater  historic 
error  than  to  suppose  Napoleon  accountable  for 
those  long  wars  which  succeeded  the  French 
Revolution.  * Says  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  with  a 
candor  highly  honorable  to  his  stem  sense  of 
justice  : 

“ There  is  a prevalent  and  active  belief  among 
us  that  that  war  arose  from  an  unprovoked  and 
unjust  attack  made  upon  us  ; that  we  were  de- 
sirous of  peace,  but  were  forced  into  hostilities ; 
that  in  spite  of  our  pacific  intentions  our  shores 
were  menaced  with  a French  invasion ; and  that, 
such  having  been  our  fate  in  spite  of  all  our 
effoife  to  avoid  a rupture,  what  so  natural  as  to 
expect  a like  treatment  froih  the  same  quarter 
in  future  1 And,  as  a rational  deduction  from 
these  premises,  we  call  for  an  increase  of  our 
4 national  defenses.’ 

“ Now,  so  far  is  this  from  being  a true  state- 
ment of  the  case,  it  is,  I regret  to  say,  the  very 
opposite  of  the  truth.  I do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  nothing  was  ever  more  conclusively  proved 
by  evidence  in  a court  of  law  than  the  fact,  rest- 
ing upon  historical  documents  and  official  acts, 
that  England  was  the  aggressor  in  the  last  French 
war.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  France  did 
not  provoke  hostilities.  She  all  but  went  down 
on  her  knees  (if  I may  apply  such  a phrase  to  a 
nation)  to  avert  a rupture  with  this  country. 

14  But,  in  truth,  the  originators  of  war  never 
pretended  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  any  where.  Their  avowed 
object  was  to  sustain  the  old  governments  of 
Europe.  The  advocates  of  the  war  were  not 
the  friends  of  popular  freedom  even  at  home. 
The  Liberal  party  were  ranged  on  the  side  of 
peace— Lansdowne,  Bedford,  and  Lauderdale, 
in  the  Lords ; and  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Grey,  in 
the  Commons,  were  the  strenuous  opponents 
of  the  war.  They  were  sustained  out  of  doors 
by  a small  minority  of  intelligent  men  who  saw 
through  the  arts  by  which  the  war  was  render* 
ed  popular.  But — and  it  is  a mournful  fact — 
the  advocates  of  peace  were  clamored  down, 
their  persons  and  property  left  insecure,  and 
even  their  families  exposed  to  outrage  at  the 
hands  of  the  populace.  Yes,  the  whole  truth 
must  be  told,  for  we  require  it  to  be  known  as 
some  safeguard  against  a repetition  of  the  same 
scenes.  The  mass  of  the  people,  then  wholly 
uneducated,  were  instigated  to  join  in  the  cry 
for  war  against  France.  It  is  equally  true,  and 
must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  for  two  years  only,  and  when 
its  effects  had  been  felt  in  the  high  price  of 
food,  diminished  employment,  and  the  conse- 
quent sufferings  of  the  working  classes,  crowds 
of  people  surrounded  the  King’s  carriage,  as  he 
proceeded  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  shout- 
ing, 4 Bread  ! bread  ! — Peace  ! peace  !* 

44  But  to  revert  to  the  question  of  the  merits 
of  the  last  French  war.  The  assumption  put 
forth  that  we  were  engaged  in  a strictly  defens- 
ive war  is,  I regret  to  say,  historically  untrue. 
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ff-you  will  examine  thtvppjofr  (hoy  In 
the  unchangeable  public  totci/rds,  y ay  will  he 
eatisfol  of  ihu»  uis  wt  faigtit  ifihi  our 

history  mti  ultimately  He  ^dimitied  $*vtha  jhdgr 
ineiit' bf  tribunal  pytr  whiijstf  ;Khj^hmptt  mil 
*t»Tck&  no  influence  beydni  Hi at  which  w de* 
med  from  tb?  Imlfi  and  jiuaicc  iS  fkcjrcAU  w:, 
and  from  whom  .def  imoo  -there  ^ill  be  r»o  *p*- 
fWMll  f COHfW,  W Cbl&ciir*  &iSr 

dom  and  moral  «smp  <d  Amur  yjvwfatb.W'*  vS 
men.  - In  the  ;<^e]whb;cr  UBjlumevor,  iipi  mdy 
%t&  *% hpd  by  feci$  it* 

con  fW  ft  hat  We  fvera  engaged  jrr  anAg^ressWe 
war.  huttbe  inuft/iplied  jtvowslU  tftiif  cufi&lftidna 
of  hz  author*  and  partisans  xhrmscl*rst  fe/ivc 
no  room  ty.ifeubl  they 
pin  dotfri .tipinton*  fey  physical  hf  the 

worst,  if  mi  th«  v*fy 
vrliigh  a ppopt*  shji  nmbark 


THE  DJMO.REEAPLES?: 

4*;T  DON'T  #a|ii,  a yniinif.  mmols, 

J ’* ! xinvcr  did  they  a/t>  such  hideous,  dis- 
gu^ttigr  looking  creanxrrit  tlm  very  idea  of  them 

mafcea  me  shud- 
der ;'*’>  arid  she 
wjemedl  ready  to 
'yx0Jr^  \ faint,  ass'- hunft- 

/ - \ cf‘"  ran  "across 

•/’:  ' tfvtf  floor  Cer- 

tainly, the  spider 
i*  not  a cfpaiuny  which  one  would  desire  to 
have  **  a rtoar  nei^bber : it  h«s  such  a plotting, 
e rcepin g way,  iui<l  such  a sort  of  Victeria  expre*- 
*iwi  d*>otii  W*?.  like,  what  w fhsnk  and  open. 
In.  a baub  heltyvk'fl  d tfpuler  and  a fly,,  one  kvb 
ways  sides  withihe  fly  ; end  yet  of  Ihe  two,  the 
latter  is  certainly  the  most  troublesome  insect 
,V^ .firteTiV  ami  free  fti  all  its 

dfungtf ; it  iseek^  h^  fmvl  ami  pursues  iu  paiiune 

i/pculy ;;  suspicion  of  other*,  or  covert,  designs 
against  fheut,  wro  .jujte  unknown  toil*  and  there 
ip  something  ttirriodat  copjhling  in  (lift  way  iti 
which  it  sails  around  you,  when  n single  stroke 
of  your  b&raJ  might  destroy  it 


stealthily.  As  though  among  enemies,  rxtr&ttwg 
before  the  icaat  appearance  ufdanger  It*  V/tate 
appearance  corresponds  with  it*  character,  and 
it  U not  surprising*  therefore.  that  while  the  fly 
is  moire  mWJjievpns  to  us  (Iran  the  spider*  w« 
yet  look  upon  the  fonnet  with  more  &vor  than 
the  fatter.  - ‘.  : ‘;.  ,'.  • .'/•';.  - 

yNeverthstesg;  perhaps  it  would  be  ttell  if  kit 
who  “creep  about  this  world  of  ours/1 
. ;\  TW  than  moat  ae 

| V ">Vwe  ewftil  in  thw  ki od  201  be* 

Tha  spider  has  provided  the  astronomer  with 
ffi*  mo?i»it5ring-lrnc.  Its  web  has  determmed  *be 
dmdn teV  piT  ihc  heAyenly  bodies,  and  at  lbs 
i^ovmenta  evf  w hat  writes  till  lately  r/tngidemj 
ftxc$  %ik:tit:,tofiy*  been  a«e«ff lamed,  By  m ag^uey 
ih^  coroet  h/is  been  tracked  in  lie  wanderings, 
Arid  jS  ft*  not  too  rnueh  til  assert  that  St  ha*  eon- 
tribjutotl  to  the  premvatjim  vf  human  life,  and 
tfei  ify  ^ slender  cord  %m$eh  have  been  turned 
frorri  dangerous  Took*.  Jt  may  be  asked, 
fiowV  ooriht  the  epSdfcrr  weh  pnafore  such . ws-' 
suits?  We  reply,  Inasmuch  m if  hxi  le\)  to  2x1 
accuracy  of  observation  wirirh  might  never  have 
been  attained  without  it.  7’ he  astronomef  must 
have  delicate  rnstnuncnt^,  the  e**cnual  Jeuture 
of  which  is  AOTiie  ifueane  df  determining  the  pre- 
cise instant  when,  a heavenly  body  crosM*^  the 
central  line,  or  axis  aa  jit  is  called,  &f  the  tvlv- 
jicbpc  irffr  tlm  purpose,  a line  of  some  kind, 
•3T,  gioriv  correctly,  a system  of  Uuejs.  tnnat  U? 
P iicxme  the  tube,  in  or  near  the  from 
of  Hui  oWglas^,  marking  preciKcJy  the  a xi*  of 
Hiipf  rnytminent.  A line,  thread  of  AUfcrir  line  A, 
or  iryen  the  finest  human  Imr^  or  die  mOti  ♦icii  - 
cute  wire,  is  too.*foa^e  and  unenm'/or  the  pur- 
posiv,  whetr  great  exactsicsjs  is  required  A 
spider Tg  tlcread  i*  found  ..Ur  • ausWe'r- 
being  exceedingly  fine  and  regubr.  On  u nii- 
mite  examination,  a spider  will*  be  fiphid  t/)  fu*Vjs 
four  protuberances  t»r  spinners,  ftifi fished  with 
a huge  p umber  of  tulw*.  from  rju  h rA  wh;<  b a 
very  slender  thread  proceeds,  which  irnmediatedy 
after  uuit»;$  with  all  the  other  thread*  jn  vtkt> 


of  no  fewer  than  40tK) 
lcs«er  thread fv!  And  yet  so 
delrcate  is  U.  ihrit  the. 
tfitn  not  defect  14 ny 
lints  or  rr.uglin^*  in 

Sy  h i*  fdt<*d  frr  ihr  nif^fl  ^ 

criJAftonsl  ™ , 

rfy nlllhr  hotter $$*&;.  • ' ’ &. \ v v 
. AsttttrtUmicai  ' • 

PtetiM ; and  daiJyV  i*> 

t :i>y  V . Oris  parti  or  the  Av^rlft. 

•$$%  • :Jirir  wauihing  *>»e  . pjisi^g*  ff  (H# 

::  ilW  moon,  ilm  plututt^.  md  tiw  fl/khil 
» •;•:  v^kr^yhehljbL  the  . Site  spider  lint*  iSij 

ifretch 

Ifio  eoritTat^\  lives  by  -snarns'  a-pd:  idufk.'f.  and  i^r  j .syopc*.  WbnX  inufet  l»e Afoe  Kulftlh  uf  the  t h>«p*; 
ai  the  *ai#ie  lime.'Vi^ry  dt^tgrifri^,ririd;;iiusphi/«ustv  [ q?U>*li  guide  and  arrsngi*  thxw.ih^Ada  u»  l|*ey 
hotU  oowardlv  and  fierce;  it  olvyays  movfi^  | proceed  froni  ihc  rpirmei^l 
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fosfcGf  Mitchell,  by  an  invention  of  Lis  ■ 
own,  has  been  ablfe  io  divide  a aecond  intis  a 
litwisami  appreciable  part*,  To  do  thi»  be  con-  ' 
vejla  tiote  into  space,  second*  into  inches*  by ; 
causing  ihe  heatf  of  the  clock  to  W recorded  (by 
mentis  of  a little  magnetic  telegraph)  mi  a rnr 
wdririg  disk,  so  that  the  distance  between  the 
aj.jrks  ihup  tn*d«  ecprcA*nU  a second.  Tho  in- 
rftartt  & star  if*)**#*  Rpc  tif  the  spider  I men  in 
i hti  letonctiptir\ko  observer  touches  the  udcaeope 
k#y  with  his  linger,  and  thus  causes'  * marie  to 
he  made  im  iha  same  nrrialving  disk..  The  po- 
sition of  this  mark  among  those  made  by  the 
beat  of  the 'clock?  giyr^  Uie  time  of  the  observe 
JLipUv  arid  a*  it*  distance  from  the  printing 
second  >.  mark  can  hie  me^mtcdr 

th*  time  is  bbtaiiicd  with  cort^pomting  exweri 
rie*s.  The great  dfofreitjty  in' • 

W3a  to  break  -iml  connect  tW  galvanic  circuit, 
at  e^ery  mokeofihtpcfxidnlwn,  by  an  appayatus 
»o  delicate  as  not  to  intorfw  ^ith  thc^  re^hkrit y 
of  the  dock**  motion*.  A wry  dehalit*:  Wire 
l<jf*rer  wa»  constructed,  which,  by  being  made  to 
vibrate,  alternately  broke  and  completed  (he  cir- 
cui L How  to  oorinect  this  with  the  clock*  with 
c*ot  interfering  with  its  rate  of  motion,  wai y the 
nett  question.  A very  fine  human  heir  wa* 
triad;  hut  it  waa  "ton  rough,.  too  coarse,  too 
*a.bie4ike,f'  to  an awes  the  purpose.  A fibre  of 
next  tried  with  op  better  success  \t 
length,  a spider  V thread  was  selected,  and  it 
worked  to  entire  satisfaction , For  twenty  month* 
ihat  slender  Imo  has  been  moving  to  am)  fro  In 
she  Cincinnati  Observatory*  measuring  oiT  sec- 
ond alter  second  on  the  revolving  \Usi,  and  in 
i his  wWy  ^xliibiripg  accurately  the  time  of  a twill 
titude  Of  astronomical  qhsorvdtio.rta,  thus  coti- 
ttBCtmg,  as  it  wore-  the  heavens  arid  the  *arih 
Krodsr,  when  nex  t thou  brushest  (ha  cobweb 
from  ifyj  wufl,  nr  thine  eyes  light  uppp  thb  ttiiv 
webs.'  glittering  with  pearly  deiv-dropsr  on 
hedge- row  and  tip*  grass  In  the  way-aide. 
rx'mcmVb^r  what  the  spider*  thread  hp^  aecom- 

whatever  you 

; : *Z\  ' ;■  h^  f «ay  ahvMlt  the!  «p£> 

,.  . „ /,  . j.  • vs  wv!/ttben.>ecrv;i:inly 

&jj§  in  the  spider  itself " 
^ ^ ' V ' Jr/  reply,  we  shall  give 

* * *:»  h n iliustrations  v»f  the 

aduev r incMtp  and  ingenious  qualftie*  of  this  re- 
uuifkaM*  insect  Mr.  in  hi*  “Country 

, f4fei  •?■'  giie.8  an  acciRHU  cf  a spider  which  he 
observed  crawling  pi  night  txret  the  -^riling  'of: 
the  room  tn  ^ireh  Qf  H ice,  which  itdcvouml  st^ 
it  caught  thftm,  and  appear^,  ttniike  most  apt-; 
iWs,  !»>  We  *4o  place  ft*  rotrpat.  During  f i «■ 
day.  it  remained  tuorintdetwi  at  book*  spot  tin  the 
filing  in  the  muhih?  ufHirec  firm ritreuds,  which 
it  had  ihiotyn  out,-  orio  end  pf  each  of  which  had 
tfexennation  si  th<*v  pb>re  whcr<  the  spider  j*uk 
Tearing-  If  om  ol  !he  threads  were  ever  *o 
slightly  touch tyl,  th>  spidV*r  hist  au%  ti  wappeared 
*4 1 hi  6?kI  dhmigbt,'’  AfrC  J^/rM that  it  had 

suddenly  let  itself  &J1  lo  Lbe  ground,  but  after  V 


| short  time  I saw  U in  its  anginal  position  On 

■ disturbing  it  a second  rime-  1 was  enabled  to 
i pseeytain  that  by  means  of  h«  two  for«‘feetv 

which  alone  suspended  it  from  one  of  tho  iiircads, 
the  insect  spun  itself  found  with  so  much  rapid- 
rty  *a An  beccnne  perfectly  in  visible.  %hii  lasted 
for  about  half  a minute,  when  I again  saw  the 
spider  hanging  on  the  thread  by  its  two  f^et- 
There  cat:,”  he  adds,  ‘ be  tin  doubt  that  this 
power  of  pttrfoijUtig  ous  ccmcealnient 

must  be  the  rnf^n^  itf  preferring  the  ypider  from 
becoming  a grey  fcfctt*  ejpecmUy 

a*  it  1ms  no  place  Ho  whiieh  can  Wrcat  as 
many  spiders  (1  sterns  faliy  «war^  that 

its  safely  d^nda  upon  the  threads  it  throws 
out,  which  it  with  reluctance. 

, ‘ IsJk  we  of 

bit  ■balloons.  ;^v:  • .,:  ' 

■ fhnf  littifc  »cr-  :.£v. i*x>. 


govnurntr  y 

art,  .lil.ipi.'a  , - • ■' 

tk  pTitwiple 
fonir  befoia  il  ' 


ibi>  principle 
fpng  beforo  it 
wai:  discover- 
ed by  man, 
that  .i  btwJy 
heavier  than 
air  eiiwUl  be 
upborue  by  a 
sub * t a n c c 
lighter  ihan 
tku.  ydernent- 
It  construe tr 


0^i 

mM'1' 


sle 


j lighter  iUmi  ‘ 

j thai  ,«l«mfnt.  : A:>;V 

It  cotiatnptiit 

i us  WHoor  of  silV'O  tlmHids  which  arc  cotv  . 
j siiierahK  fighter  than  air.  a niL  folding  ics  legv- 
\ with  its  hack  dowmvanl,  it  is  wafted  along  with 
c^se  and  rapulity  to  its  airy  chariot  T.h>^ 
cn^aturc^  mount  to  such  great  alri Mutes  that  Dr 
Lister,  whttii  he  ascended  York  'Munster,  *tiU  eaw 
thpfji  fioating  far  above  him 

The  raar/oKuvrvs  of  the  spider  to  rw-Bpe  jfmni 
an  object  sunowwjcd  by  wrftcr  are  very  hitervsT  - 
tng.  Kirby  placed  a (argd  field  spider  tin  a vtiek 
in  i be  middle  of  a itWel  of  wittier.  The  crearirre,. 
after  fe^tr  ning  a ‘krifik^ 

crept  down  the  side  till  its  fore-fret  tdh^Jlud  the 
water.  Il  t h en  sfcwun g itscl f otT  the  titiekv  ^l\ich 
was  sVightlr  bent,  and  ran  jfe  hhd, 

! made ; flfiir  H repeat ril  severiil  Mmcy. ! f|V;t  Icfigth* 
it  let  iM«df  virop  fmm  tfe  iojv  of  the  vtick  In*  two 
; threads.  edcJti  fli^tfi.^  fm)'H  -tlfe  other  abouf  ane- 
t wt*l ft!*  o f art  inch,  ^uidod  by  tme  of  »U. 

hind  feet,  one:  ot  the  jhreHdy  Mu?.  Hpp.ifcutlv 
^mailrcr  tfiab  lb;'  other  nearly  fe.\ch.*d 

- U>c  water,  t(^ti«pped  , stnd  Hr  ok*  ofiT  clr^  to 
the  gpinncrw  fjfc  Yht^d,  which  riitl  ad- 
hering by  tlw  bud  faifx#  top  ofihfj  Clnafrd 

; in  the  air  Socm  .dtrh  Kiriiy  diffebrnred  oify 
] these  ihrijads  eytendifisf  from  (bo  lop  of  i hoyiUck 
j to  a fAhVnct.fthplit  .pighf ; tiinhM : d|SWiiU***-A«if  -Ip. 
j the  frpid^r  as  a hriilge, 

j over  which  to  cfruioni.. 

\ Few  facty  bkVfc  our  aytoni^liuteiVt 

S titan  file  pjbs^jbilhy  of  a mar*  bp  jug  Able  to  live 
• ai»l  rnov*}  *t  tho  holtoui  of  the  ocean  i this  tri- 

: 
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umph  of  the  diving  bell  over  the  unfriendly  ele-  m axle, it  takes 
ment  was  anticipated  by  the  water-spider.  Hav-  its  station, 
ing  first  spun  some  loose  threads,  and  attached  and  watches 
them  to  aquatic  plants,  it  varnishes  them  over  foV  its  prey, 
with  a glutinous  secretion  resembling  glass.  But  it  has  al- 
This  is  its  house.  It  then  covers  its  body  with  waysacham- 
the  same  substance,  and  beneath  this  coating  in-  ber  of  re- 
troduces  a bubble  of  air.  Thus  clothed,  like  a treat,  where 
shining  ball  of  quicksilver,  it  darts  to  the  bottom,  it  may  lurk 
and  introduces  the  air  from  under  its  pellicle  into  unobserved, 
its  habitation,  repeating  the  operation  till  the  till  the  vi- 
lighter  element  excludes  the  heavier,  and  an  bration  of 
aerial  habitation  is  formed  beneath  the  water,  the  threads 
Thence  the  spider  goes  in  quest  of  prey,  and  connected 
having  obtained  it,  carries  it  to  his  sub-aquatic  with  it  indi-  geometric  spider. 

mansion,  where  it  is  devoured  at  leisure.  cates  that  prey  has  been  taken. 

“ One  species  of  the  spider,”  says 

Swain  son,  “ closes  the  entrance  of  its  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OF 
retreat  with  a door  formed  of  particles  AN  EXCITEMENT  SEEKER, 

of  earth,  and  closely  resembling  the  NUMBER  m. 

surrounding  ground.  This  door,  or  

rather  valve,  is  united  by  a silken  A SEARCH  ON  THE  BATTLE  FIELD, 

hinge  to  the  entrance,  at  its  upper  T PAID  that  man's  bill  very  willingly ; though 
side,  and  is  so  balanced  that  when  JL  the  charges  were  somewhat  high ; and,  in  less 
pushed  up  it  shuts  again  by  its  own  than  half  an  hour  after,  I was  on  the  road 
weight/  In  the  forests  of  Brazil  we  toward  Brussels,  for  the  first  time  traveling  in 
once  met  with  a most  interesting  little  a foreign  chaise  de  posts. 

spider,  which  sheltered  itself  in  the  Notwithstanding  the  brightness  of  the  moon 
same  manner.  Its  case  was  suspended  on  the  preceding  night,  the  weather  had  again 
in  the  middle  of  the  web.  Upon  being  become  rainy,  and  I never  remember  a more 
disturbed,  the  little  creature  ran  to  it  melancholy  drive  through  any  country  than  I 
with  swiftness.  No  sooner  had  it  had  that  day.  From  Ostend  to  Ghent  the  whole 
gained  its  retreat  than  the  door  closed,  country  seemed  beautifully  cultivated,  and  di- 
as  if  by  a spring,  and  left  us  in  silent  vided  into  little  fields,  like  gardens.  The  hedges 
admiration,  too  great  to  allow  us  to  capture  the  were  thick : the  trees  many ; but,  alas ! the  mud 
ingenious  little  creature  for  our  collection.”  was  deep,  and  the  pendant  branches  catching 
The  house-spider  chooses  a recess  in  a pomer  the  descending  deluge,  conveyed  it  to  the  middle 
of  a room  or  a piece  of  furniture : it  then  fixes  a of  the  road,  bespattering  the  vehicle  as  it  rolled 
thread  to  one  side,  and  carries  it,  according  to  along.  On  the  coast  of  Belgium  little  had  been 
the  dimensions  intended,  to  the  opposite  side  or  seen  which  would  give  the  traveler  any  intima^ 
point,  and  fastens  it.  It  then  pulls  it,  and  ren-  tion  that  vast  events  affecting  not  only  the  whole 
ders  it  tight ; and  so  goes  backward  and  forward  land  but  the  whole  world  were  in  preparation  ; 
several  times,  in  order  to  make  the  margin  strong,  but  as  I approached  Ghent,  the  scene  changed, 
which  will  have  to  bear  considerable  stress.  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
From  this  margin  threads  are  spun  in  various  the  population  seemed  all  in  motion  ; and  among 
directions,  and  the  interstices  are  filled  up  as  the  carts  and  carriages  and  crowds  of  Flemings, 
spider  runs  along,  until  the  whole  assumes  the  every  here  and  there  appeared  the  bright  uni- 
gauze-like  texture  which  we  so  often  admire,  forms  of  the  British  soldiery.  The  streets  of  the 
The  grim  artificer  then  takes  up  his  abode  in  a city  itself  were  filled  with  a moving  mass,  for 
chamber  constructed  in  a remote  comer,  which  which  thtfre  seemed  hardly  room  enough  in  the 
he  connects  with  the  net  by  “ electric  wires,”  houses  round,  and  the  eager  activity  and  excite- 
which  vibrate  when  booty  is  within  his  grasp,  ment  witnessed  every  where,  naturally  roused  in 
and  serve  as  bridges  across  which  he  glides  to  my  heart  all  sorts  of  boyish  enthusiasm.  But  I 
attack  his  victim.  must  not  pause  to  dwell  upon  my  own  sensa- 

But  the  garden,  or  geometric  spider  is  more  tions.  I was  soon  plunged  into  another  Flemish 
ingenious  than  the  house-spider.  Having  first  inn,  where  the  accommodation  was  far  inferior  to 
finished  the  outline  of  its  web,  the  spider  fills  it  that  which  I had  met  with  at  Ostend,  and  the 
up  by  lines  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel.  It  proceeds  house  so  full  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain 
to  the  centre,  and  pulls  each  thread  with  its  feet,  either  food  or  lodging.  The  guests  were  prin- 
in  order  to  insure  a proper  tension  and  strength,  cipally  Frenchmen,  who  had  followed  Louis 
The  concentric  circles  are  next  formed.  Having  XVIII.  in  his  flight  from  Paris ; but  among  them 
completed  its  work,  it  runs  to  the  centre  and  I distinguished  several  of  my  own  countrymen, 
bites  off  the  point  at  which  all  the  spokes  were  and  while  I was  dispatching  a very  humble  sup- 
united,  so  as  to  make  their  security  depend  on  per,  obtained  after  much  difficulty,  to  my  great 
the  circular  threads,  and  probably  to  render  the  joy  I perceived  a face  I knew.  It  was  that  of  an 
web  more  elastic.  In  the  circular  opening  thus  elderly  officer  whom  I had  seen  once  or  twice  at 
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my  father's  house ; and  to  him  I soon  made 
known  my  errand,  and  whom  I was  seeking. 

“ Sir  Edward,”  he  said,  44  is  at  Hal,  with  Sir 
Charles  Colville’s  division ; and,  if  you  will  take 
my  advice,  Mr.  Harcourt,  you  will  go  there  at 
once,  if  your  business  with  him  is  of  importance ; 
for  you  see  we  are  daily  receiving  news  of  Mas- 
ter Bonaparte,  and  there  is  no  knowing  where 
any  division  of  the  army  may  be  in  a few  days. 
I am  going  on  straight  to  Brussels,  and  hope  we 
shall  have  a battle  soon ; for  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
am  better  fitted  to  fight  these  folks  than  to  talk 
to  them.  Can  you  speak  any  of  their  jargon  1” 

I answered  that  I could  ; and  then  came  a long 
consultation  as  to  whether  the  nearest  way  to 
Hal  would  not  be  through  Brussels.  Other  diffi- 
culties besides  those  of  mere  distance,  however, 
had  to  be  surmounted.  Post  horses  I could  get ; 
but  beyond  Ghent  not  such  a thing  as  chaise  de 
poste  or  cabriolet  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  mo- 
ney, and  I was  obliged  to  ride  after  the  old  fashion, 
with  a postillion  carrying  my  little  portmanteau 
behind  him.  The  fatigues,  anxieties,  and  disap- 
pointments of  my  journey  were  great  and  many. 
It  would  be  endless  to  tell  how  I was  turned  back 
here,  and  found  no  horses  there ; was  obliged  to 
stop  a whole  night  at  one  town,  and  could  find 
no  stopping-place  at  another.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  in  confusion ; reports  were  flying  far  and 
wide  of  marching  armies,  and  even  battles 
fought ; and  when  I arrived  at  Hal,  I learned 
that' Sir  Charles  Colville’s  division  had  marched 

the  day  before,  and  that  Sir  Edward was 

only  to  be  heard  of  in  Brussels,  where  Lady 

and  some  of  the  children  then  were.  Thither 
then  I turned  my  steps ; but  as  I rode  on,  the  | 
thunder  of  an  awful  cannonade  told  me  that  the 
fierce  strife  had  now  really  begun,  and  that  the 
two  greatest  generals  in  the  world  were  contend- 
ing at  length  in  person.  1 reached  Brussels 
about  six  o'clock  that  evening,  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  state  of  the  city.  News  had  arrived 
just  before  I entered  that  the  English  had  ob- 
tained a great  victory  : that  Napoleon  had  fled, 
and  that  his  army  was  annihilated.  The  Prus- 
sians, be  it  remarked,  w'cre  never  mentioned. 
Still  there  were  not  a few  who  still  doubted — and 
more  still  who  were  right  willing  to  doubt.  Every 
moment,  however,  brought  fresh  tidings  and  fuller 
confirmation  of  the  tale.  As  yet,  however,  no  one 
knew  what  loss  had  been  suffered  as  payment  for 
the  great  achievement  of  the  age — no  one  knew 
who  was  killed,  who  was  wounded — and  the 
thrilling  anxiety  of  many  a heart  in  Brussels  was 
terrible.  Reports  there  were  many : rumor  was 
of  course  busy.  I remember  it  was  stated  that 
Lord  Uxbridge  was  killed,  and  many  a gallant 
gentleman  was  reckoned  that  night  among  the 
dead  who  lived  to  fight  other  battles,  and  win 
glory  in  distant  lands. 

As  soon  as  possible,  I found  my  way  to  the 
hotel  where  Lady was  lodging,  and  on  ask- 

ing for  her  was  admitted  at  once.  I found  her 
to  all  appearance  calm,  but  there  was  something 
terrible  in  her  calmness.  She  soon  discovered 
that  I had  not  come  from  the  field  of  battle,  as  | 
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she  had  at  first  supposed ; and  on  hearing  my 
business  she  answered,  stroking  down  the  glossy 
hair  of  a little  girl  who  sat  by  her  knee  all  the 
while,  44 1 really  can  not  tell  you  where  to  find 
him,  sir.  God  knows— God  only  knows.  The 
last  I heard  of  him  was  from  a village  called 
Waterloo  this  morning.  He  may  be  there  still, 
perhaps.” 

I could  obtain  no  further  information  from 
her,  for  although  her  whole  demeanor  was  per- 
fectly tranquil,  she  was  evidently  preoccupied 
with  feelings  so  intense  and  strong,  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  question  her  further,  and  I retired  to 
consider  what  I ought  to  do.  My  conclusion 
was  to  go  out  to  Waterloo  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble ; but  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
Enormous  sums  were  asked  for  every  convey- 
ance, and  though  I had  ample  means  for  all  the 
expenses  of  an  ordinary  journey,  I had  no  more. 
At  length,  however,  I effected  a bargain  with 
the  driver  of  a little  one  horse  vehicle  who 
agreed  to  take  me  out  to  within  three  miles  of 
the  village  of  Waterloo  on  the  following  morning 
at  daybreak,  and  he  punctually  kept  his  word, 
though  he  afTected  to  be,  or  really  was,  exceed- 
ingly alarmed  for  himself,  his  horse,  and  his  car- 
riage. 

The  sun  had  not  risen  when  we  set  out,  but 
we  soon  had  painful  proofs  of  being  near  the 
scene  of  a great  battle.  With  the  first  rays  of 
daylight  wo  beheld  country  carts  bringing  in 
wounded  men ; not  indeed  those  severely  in- 
jured, but  officers  of  various  nations  who  were 
anxious  to  obtain  better  attendance  than  could 
be  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
field,  and  who  could  bear  the  journey.  Twice 
or  thrice  we  passed  a string  of  French  prisoners 
disarmed  and  escorted  on  their  way  to  Brussels 
by  a body  of  Flemish  infantry.  Seldom  have  I 
seen  more  dejected  faces  than  those  1 beheld 
among  the  poor  fellows,  who  had  probably 
marched  out  of  Paris  full  of  false  hopes  of  tri- 
umph, only  to  share  in  that  great  and  signal  de- 
feat. But  I must  not  dwell  upon  these  details. 
Suffice  it  that  about  six  o'clock  the  driver 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a little  beer  house  and 
intimated  that  I must  thence  pursue  my  way  as 
best  I could.  I tried  to  bribe  him  on,  but  he 
resisted  the  temptation,  and  with  the  papers  en- 
trusted to  me  in  my  pocket,  I trudged  forward 
on  foot.  I know  nothing  more  melancholy  than 
that  walk  except  the  scene  that  followed.  The 
village  of  Waterloo  itself — if  there  had  been  any 
repose  in  it  during  the  night — was  full  of  con- 
fusion by  the  time  I reached  it,  and  every  house 
was  the  theatre  of  some  tragedy.  No  accurate 

information  could  I obtain  of  Sir  Edward , 

however.  Some  said  he  had  marched  on  with  hie 
corps,  but  they  could  give  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing so  ; and  one  old  soldier  who  was  sitting  on 
a stone  before  the  little  church  with  his  shattered 
hand  bound  up  in  a bloody  handkerchief,  ob- 
served when  he  heard  me  questioning  the  hos- 
pital men,  44  You  had  better  go  and  look  for  him 
on  the  ground,  young  man.  I do  not  think  he 
ever  came  off  the  field.  That's  my  opinion.” 
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All  men  are  apt,  especially  when  they  are 
young,  to  take  opinions  for  more  than  they  are 
worth — in  fact,  through  life  it  is  so— and,  indeed, 
though  the  opinions  that  we  follow  are  some- 
times adverse  to  our  own  character,  sometimes 
harmonious  therewith,  still  we  do  follow  them, 
according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  each  man.  I de- 
termined, then,  to  seek  for  Sir  Edward upon 

the  field ; and  behold  me  wandering  on,  before 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  felt  it  to  be  any  thing 
more  than  the  early  morning,  walking  over  that 
vast  field  of  battle,  in  truth,  and  reality,  with 

hardly  an  object.  To  seek  for  Sir  Edward 

dead,  or  alive— was  merely  a pretext— one  of 
those  pretexts  with  which  we  fool  ourselves 
v through  life,  far  more  than  we  fool  the  others 
who  surround  us.  One  good  excuse  is  worth  a 
thousand  real  reasons,  and  a walk  over  the  field 
of  Waterloo  had  a thousand  motives  to  which 
any  excuse  was  a God-send. 

When  I emerged  from  the  wood  of  Soignies, 
the  scene  seemed  very  little  different  from  that 
which  I had  beheld  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hal. 
A wide,  open  country,  slightly  undulating,  with 
grain  crops  heavily  beaten  down  by  rain,  as  it 
seemed ; but  speedily  the  eye  detected  objects 
which  brought  a different  conclusion.  I remem- 
ber, the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  car- 
riage of  a dismounted  cannon,  on  the  right.  It 
had  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it,  a wheel 
sticking  up  in  the  air,  like  that  of  an  overturned 
cart ; but  yet,  association  was  busy,  and  spoke 
of  strife  around  it.  I next  came  suddenly  upon 
a dead  horse,  which  had  fallen,  probably,  at  some 
distance  from  the  spot  where  it  had  received  the 
shot.  But  a stream  of  gore,  dark  red  and  light 
red  dabbled  together,  stained  the  yellow  rye  grass 
round.  Neither  saddle  nor  bridle  were  there. 
Somebody  had  tom  them  off  already ; but  from 
the  appearance  of  the  animal,  I should  think  it 
had  been  an  officer’s  charger.  The  ground  was 
rising  a little  as  I walked  on,  and  deviating  from 
the  road,  to  the  right,  I gained  an  eminence, 
slight  indeed,  but  sufficiently  high  to  give  me  a 
view  of  the  whole  scene.  But  still,  it  was  not 
very  terrible : the  horror  was  in  the  details.  I 
saw  a great  number  of  groups  of  men  moving 
about  in  different  directions,  some  carrying  hand 
barrows,  others  with  a cart  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
and  along  the  high  paved  road,  a small  body  of 
infantry,  in  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  British  line, 
were  moving  along  with  beating  drums  and 
sounding  fifes,  to  a gay  tune  sadly  discordant 
with  the  feelings  of  my  heart  They  look  like  a 
speck  in  the  midst  of  that  wide  field,  where  so 
many  had  striven  and  died  on  the  preceding  day. 

About  quarter  of  a mile  in  advance  of  the  spot 
where  I stood,  I perceived  some  eight  or  ten 
men  very  busy  about  a particular  point,  near 
which  stood  an  old  apple  tree,  and  I made  my 
way  thither  to  ask  if  they  could  give  me  any  in- 
formation regarding  the  spot  where  Sir  Edward 

*s  corps  had  been  posted  during  the  battle ; 

but  my  way  was  now  among  the  dead.  Several 
more  horses  were  lying  around,  and  I passed  the 
bodies  of  three  British  officers,  lying  cold,  and 


ghastly,  one  under  a bush,  where  he  had  appar- 
ently crept  to  die,  another  on  the  broad  hill  side, 
with  a wound  right  in  the  centre  of  his  forehaed ; 
the  third,  contorted  fearfully,  with  a large  portion 
of  his  right  side  and  arm  carried  away  by  a can- 
non ball.  There  had  been  busy,  greedy  fiends 
about  them,  evidently ; for  though  their  dress 
showed  their  rank  in  the  army,  neither  swords, 
nor  belts,  nor  epaulettes  were  left.  A large 
raven  had  perched  by  the  last  corpse,  and  was 
busy  with  his  share  of  the  prey — so  busy,  that 
he  suffered  himself  not  to  be  disturbed  till  I was 
close  by,  and  then  merely  flew  into  the  apple 
tree 

When  I came  up  with  the  living  men  whom  I 
had  seen,  I found  them  lifting  a dead  body  upon 
a hand  litter,  and  one,  who  seemed  the  chief  of 
the  party,  told  the  others  to  take  it  back.  He 
was  a quick,  impatient  personage,  short  in  his 
replies,  and  enduring  no  long  questioning 

“Who  the  devil  can  tell  you7”  he  answered, 

when  I asked  where  Sir  Edward ’s  corps 

had  been  stationed.  “ He  was  there  on  the  left, 
near  La  Haye  Sainte,  at  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle ; but  every  body  was  every  where.  You  are 
most  likely  to  find  him  down  by  the  ditch,  if  yon 
are  looking  for  the  body,  or  under  that  scraggy 
hedge.  Ask  some  of  the  hospital  men.  Here, 
Michael,  turn  that  fellow  over.  He  has  fallen 
right  across  Sir  William  L .” 

There  had  evidently  been  a fearful  struggle 
just  there  ; for  the  dead  bodies  were  thick,  and 
many ; but  I walked  on  in  the  direction  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  me,  and  to  my  surprise, 
soon  found  myself  on  a spot  which  bore  no  trace 
of  strife  whatever.  It  was  a little  piece  of  ground, 
of  about  two  acres,  very  steep  and  abrupt,  with 
the  com  standing  tall,  and  untrampled  upon  it ; 
not  an  ear  was  bent  with  any  thing  heavier  than 
rain,  no  mark  of  galloping  hoof  or  charging  foot 
was  to  be  seen.  It  was  an  oasis  in  the  desert 
of  the  battle  field.  As  I walked  alone  through 
it,  with  the  ears  of  grain  just  turning  yellow, 
nearly  up  to  my  eye*,  I could  not  have  told  by 
any  sight  or  sound,  that  I was  not  in  one  of  the 
pleasant  wheat  fields  of  England ; but  it  was 
heavy  walking;  for  the  ground  was  still  wet 
with  recent  rain  Suddenly,  it  seemed  red 
The  stalks  were  bent  in  different  directions, 
forming  a sort  of  cradle  round  what  at  first 
seemed  a dead  body,  as  I looked  at  it  through 
the  ears  The  next  instant,  however,  I saw  a 
pistol  presented  at  me,  and  a feeble  voice  cried, 
in  English,  “Keep  off*!” 

The  person  who  spoke  was  a young  man — a 
boy,  I might  almost  call  him — for  he  was  as 
beardless  as  a woman,  with  small,  beautiful 
features,  and  a skin  which  had  known  but  very 
little  summer  sun.  He  was  dressed  in  a hussar 
uniform,  and  there  he  lay,  with  his  horse  close 
beside  him,  the  poor  beast  quite  dead,  and  he 
with  his  right  leg  smashed  to  atoms. 

I soon  satisfied  him  that  I had  no  sinister 
design  ; and  he  told  me  very  quietly  and  simply, 
that  he  had  had  the  misfortune  of  being  hit  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  day,  as  he  was  carrying  an 
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order  to  one  of  tho  regiments,  on  a part  of  the 
field  where  little  was  going  on. 

44  Nobody  has  come  near  me,”  he  said, 44  and 
I can't  see  any  thing  hut  this  tall  corn.  That 
we  beat  them,  I knew,  from  the  sounds  I heard  ; 
but  though  I would  have  given  my  life  to  see 
them  run,  I can  not  even  crawl ; for  you  see 
the  state  of  my  leg  Luckily,  they  made  such  a 
smash  of  it  that  I have  bled  very  little.  That's 
the  horse's  blood  there.  But  I feel  dreadfully 
thirsty.  I wish  you  could  get  me  a drop  of 
water.” 

I never  saw  such  coolness  and  calm  endur- 
ance in  my  life,  and  I hurried  not  only  to  get 
him  water,  but  assistance,  which  happily  came 
in  time  to  save  his  life.  As  soon  as  I had  seen 
him  taken  care  of,  I pursued  my  search,  the  sur- 
geon, whom  I found  upon  the  field,  directing  me 
toward  the  spot  where  he  supposed  Sir  Edward 

to  have  been  engaged ; and  here  the  scene 

of  devastation  was  fearful.  The  ground,  in  one 
spot,  was  literally  loaded  with  corpses,  broken 
ammunition  wagons,  dismounted  guns,  dead  and 
dying  horses,  and  men  writhing  in  agony,  who 
had  not  yet  been  removed  from  the  field,  al- 
though a great  number  of  men  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  carrying  away  those  who  still  showed  | 
any  signs  of  life 

The  countenances  of  the  dead  afforded  a 
strange  and  terrible  subject  of  observation.  In 
some  instances,  the  face  was  as  calm  as  that  of 
sleeping  infancy  ; m others,  all  the  fierce  pas- 
sions of  the  contest  seemed  to  have  been  arrest- 
ed suddenly  in  full  career,  and  stamped  upon  the 
features  by  the  hard  hand  of  death.  Other  coun- 
tenances, again,  showed  nothing  but  the  ghastly 
anguish  of  the  mortal  wound  In  one  spot  which 
I passed  over,  a number  of  the  French  cuirassiers 
had  fallen,  and  their  bodies  bore  terrible  evi- 
dence of  the  fierce,  energetic  strength  of  their 
opponents  Most  of  them  were  tall,  powerful 
men,  covered  with  shining  steel ; but  that  steel 
had  been  no  more  defense  against  the  relentless 
sabre  than  a sheet  of  paper.  In  most  instances, 
they  had  been  killed  by  the  point  of  the  weapon, 
piercing  through  and  through  the  cuirass,  and 
seeking  out  the  heart  within.  But  once  I re- 
marked a helmet  cleft  down  to  the  very  rim  by 
a blow,  which  must  have  carried  the  edge  of  the 
sword  deep  into  the  brain.  The  fiercest  coun- 
tenances I saw  were  here ; and  in  some  cases, 
the  expression  of  rage  and  hatred  was  still  so 
strong  and  vivid,  that  one  could  hardly  believe 
the  men  were  really  dead.  Just  after  I had  pass- 
ed them,  I saw,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hun- 
dred yards,  a group  of  several  men,  of  whom 
one  was  kneeling,  gathered  together  near  an  old 
tree  ; and  I was  hurrying  along  close  under  the 
ragged  hedge  I have  mentioned,  when  a loud, 
fierce  voice  called  out  to  me  in  French,  44  Sacre 
bleu  ! Donne  moi  de  l'eau ; ou  je  t’ecrase  la 
cervelle  !”  And,  turning  round,  I saw  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  yards,  a French  grena- 
dier sitting  on  the  ground,  with  his  musket 
pointed  right  at  me  He  had  been  wounded  in 
the  leg,  it  seemed  ; but  had  contrived  to  sit  op, 


and  make  a sort  of  rest  of  his  cap  and  the  body 
of  a dead  comrade.  I got  him  some  water  from 
a little  spring  near  at  hand,  in  the  helmet  of  one 
of  the  cuirassiers.  He  drank  largely,  and  set 
down  the  rest  by  his  side  ; but  the  only  thanks 
I got  were  a 44  va  t'en ;”  and  I went  away,  glad 
to  escape  without  a shot,  for  I never  saw  so 
sullen  and  ferocious  a countenance. 

I was  soon  at  the  spot  where  the  little  group 
I have  mentioned  still  remained  ; and  I found 
that  it  was  a surgeon's  party,  gathered  round  a 
superior  officer  of  the  English  service,  whom 
they  had  found  still  living,  though,  to  all  appear- 
ance, mortally  wounded.  He  was  a mild-look- 
mg,  handsome  man  of  the  middle  age,  and  was 
not  only  quite  conscious,  but  able  to  speak,  al- 
though the  deathly  palor  of  his  countenance,  the 
fallen  temples,  and  the  sunken  eyes  spoke  plain- 
ly how  much  he  had  suffered.  One  young  man, 
kneeling,  supported  his  head  and  shoulders  in 
his  arms,  while  an  cider  personage  was  applying 
a tourniquet  to  the  thigh  Several  others  were 
standing  round  with  bandages  and  instruments, 
and  of  one  of  these  I asked  if  he  could  give  me 
any  information  of  Sir  Edward . 

“ That  is  he,”  replied  the  young  man ; and  at 
the  same  moment  Sir  Edward  said,  addressing 
the  surgeon,  44  I think,  my  dear  sir,  we  might 
both  employ  our  precious  time  better.  I am 
dying  You  can  not  save  me.  Many  a poor  fel- 
low needs  you  more,  and  will  better  repay  your 
attention.  I have  a message  to  send  to  my  wife, 
that  is  all.” 

44  May  I speak  a word  1”  I said,  passing  be- 
tween two  of  the  assistants.  44 1 have  business 

of  the  utmost  importance  with  Sir  Edward , 

papers  to  sign,  on  which  much  depends.” 

The  dying  man  looked  up  at  me  mildly,  and 

said,  44  From  Mr.  C 1 It  is  somewhat  late ; 

but  I am  glad  to  see  you,  sir . Now,  my 

good  friend,”  he  continued,  addressing  the  sur- 
geon, 44  if  you  can  keep  half  an  hour's  life  in  me, 

I shall  die  happy  ” 

Kneeling  by  Sir  Edward's  side  on  the  bloody 
ground  where  he  lay — and  bloody  it  was,  indeed, 
in  no  figurative  sense — for  the  very  stalks  of  com 
and  wild  field  flowers  were  spattered  and  dab- 
bled with  gore,  I drew  forth  the  papers  which 
had  been  given  to  me,  and  was  about  to  read. 
But  he  looked  at  them  with  a faint  and  raelai>- 
choly  smile,  and  said,  44  Somewhat  too  lengthy, 
sir,  for  a few  minutes'  life.  Has  he  not  sent  me 
something  to  sign  t I have  full  confidence  both 
in  his  integrity  and  judgment.” 

44  It  is  here,”  I answered,  taking  from  the  rest 
the  paper  which  I had  copied  out  fair  a night 
or  two  before  14 1 can  read  it  to  you  in  a few 
minutes  ” 

44  No  need,”  he  answered.  44 1 will  sign  it. 

I feel  fainter  each  minute.  Has  any  one  a pen 
and  ink  1 Will  a pencil  do  1” 

44 1 have  an  inkhom,”  said  one  of  the  assist- 
ants, producing  one,  and  a silver  pen. 

44  Here,  take  this,  Sir  Edward,”  said  the  sur- 
geon, handing  him  something  in  a small  horn- 
cup.  44  It  wUl  keep  you  up  ” 
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He  drank  down  the  potion,  whatever  it  was, 
and  while  I knelt,  holding  the  paper  as  best  I 
coaid,  one  of  the  assistants  raised  him  to  nearly 
a sitting  position  in  his  arms.  He  took  the  pen, 
wrote  the  word  Edward,  and  began  writing  an- 
other name — not  the  one  he  usually  bore — and 
with  difficulty  wrote  the  two  or  three  first  let- 
ters, when,  suddenly,  there  was  the  report  of  a 
musket,  a ball  whistled  close  by  my  head,  struck 
the  dying  man  on  the  temple,  and  he  fell  back 
a corpse  in  the  arms  of  the  assistant. 

I started  on  my  feet  in  a moment,  and  looked 
round  to  the  spot  where  I had  left  the  French 
grenadier.  He  was  just  raising  his  head  from 
taking  aim,  and  the  smoke  was  still  curling 
round  him.  “The  fiend !”  I cried,  “ he  has  shot 
him.  He  threatened  to  shoot  me  as  I passed.” 

There  needed  no  more  A tall  Scotch  lad  of 
the  surgeon’s  party  darted  away  without  a word, 
snatched  up  a musket  and  bayonet  as  he  ran, 
and  in  a minute  after  we  saw  him  kick  some- 
thing violently  with  his  foot,  and  strike  the  bay- 
onet with  both  hands  into  an  object  lying  before 
him.  We  asked  no  questions  when  he  returned, 
and  though  no  one  liked  to  approve,  no  one  was 
found  to  blame  him. 

I knew  not  well  what  to  do.  I was  not  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  the  law  to  be  aware  of  what 
might  be  the  questions  arising  from  the  event 
which  had  just  occurred  ; but  I thought  it  best  to 
draw  up,  on  the  spot,  a brief  statement  of  the 
facts,  showing  that  the  personage  generally 

known  as  Sir  Edward  had  been  killed  in 

the  very  act  of  signing  the  document  prefixed  ; 
and  this  I had  certified  by  the  attestation  of  all 
present. 

Leaving  the  body  of  the  unhappy  gentleman 
to  be  carried  to  Waterloo,  I found  my  way  back 
across  the  field,  and  while  passing  through  the 
wood,  was  overtaken  by  a country  cart  going  into 
Brussels.  In  it  I obtained  a ride  for  the  payment 
of  a few  francs,  but  I was  almost  sorry  I had  not 
walked ; for  the  driver  was  loquacious,  and  I 
anxious  for  calm  thought.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
duty  to  carry  the  news  of  her  husband’s  death  to 

Lady , and  to  break  the  intelligence  to  her 

as  gently  as  possible.  But  I shrunk  from  the  task 
with  a timidity  which  I myself  felt  to  be  strange, 
although  I must  always  contend  that  scenes  of  hu- 
man suffering,  especially  of  a mental  kind,  have 
always  been  intensely  painful  to  me.  However,  I 
made  up  my  mind  in  the  end  to  do  what  I believed 
to  be  right ; and  consequently,  on  arriving  in 
Brussels,  I went  at  once  to  the  hotel  near  the 
park,  where  the  lady  lodged. 

No  one  who  could  bring  intelligence  from  the 
field  was  refused  admittance  in  any  house  in  the 
city,  and  I was  suffered  to  go  in  at  once.  The 
lady  had  now  her  two  children  with  her — the 
little  girl  I had  before  seen,  and  a boy  somewhat 
older.  I could  perceive  that  she  made  a great  ef- 
fort to  command  herself,  but  she  did  not  succeed 
so  well  as  the  preceding  evening.  She  started 
up,  and  gazed  earnestly  in  my  face,  with  a sort  of 
tremor  over  her  whole  frame  that  communicated 
itself  at  once  to  mine.  I could  hardly  speak; 


and,  certainly,  my  first  words  could  give  her  no 
intimation  of  the  tale  I had  to  tell.  But  my  look 
and  manner,  it  would  seem,  were  sufficient ; for 
before  the  unmeaning  sentence  with  which  I 
commenced  was  concluded,  the  long-suppressed 
emotions  burst  forth.  She  uttered  a shriek  that 
rings  in  my  ears  even  now,  and  fell  down  at 
once  upon  the  floor.  The  children  gathered 
round  her,  sobbing,  and  I ran  to  the  door,  and 
called  for  help;  but  the  first  person  who  came 
was  a lady  who  lodged  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments— a tall,  stately,  elderly  woman,  who  seem- 
ed to  know  something  of  the  family,  and  to  com- 
prehend the  case  at  once.  We  raised  up  the 
unfortunate  lady  between  us,  and  placed  her  on 
a sofa.  Water  and  hartshorn  were  procured  by 
the  children’s  nurse,  and  a lady’s  maid,  who  came 
speedily  to  help ; and  then  leaving  the  widow  in 
their  hands,  the  old  lady  turned  to  me,  saying, 
“ I suppose,  sir,  you  have  brought  her  intelligence 
of  her  husband’s  death  V 

I inclined  my  head,  saying,  “ I was  about  to 
tell  her,  madam,  but  I had  no  time ; for  she 
fainted  before  I could  do  so.” 

“ We  divine !”  said  the  old  lady,  with  a melan- 
choly shake  of  the  head.  “Words  are  little 
needful  when  such  tales  are  to  be  told.  Poor 
thing  ! She  is  unaccustomed  to  sorrows.  I lost 
a son  yesterday  at  noon  . his  brother  has  gone  on, 
perhaps  to  share  the  same  fate  to-morrow.  This 
is  her  first  loss : mine  have  been  many.  Are  you 
a relation  of  the  family  ?” 

I replied  in  the  negative ; and  informed  her 
that  I had  brought  some  important  papers  from 
England,  for  Sir  Edward's  signature. 

“ And  found  him  dead,”  said  the  lady.  “ That 
was  unfortunate.” 

I had  to  undeceive  her,  and  tell  her  the  whole 
tale,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  the  sobs 
of  the  children,  who  were  hanging  round  the 
senseless  form  of  their  mother,  and  could  hardly 
be  pacified.  Before  I had  well  concluded,  the 
maid  said,  in  a low  voice,  “ She  is  coming  to,  my 
lady.  Keep  quiet,  Caroline : your  mamma  is 
coming  to.” 

The  old  lady  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm, 
whispering,  “ Not  a word  to  her  of  that  sad  tale  ’ 
Let  her  think  that  her  husband  died  by  the  en- 
emy’s cannon,  with  many  a gallant  man  besides. 
Give  her  no  cause  to  suppose  that  she  is  peculiar 
in  calamity.” 

The  precaution  was  needless.  Lady  

opened  her  eyes ; but  there  was  a strange  ex- 
pression in  them.  She  sat  up  on  the  sofa,  looked 
round  faintly,  bowed  her  head  to  me,  and  to  the 
elder  lady,  saying,  with  an  unmeaning  smile. 

“ Pray,  sit  down,  sir — take  a seat,  Lady  Jane 
Sir  Edward  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  He 
has  only  gone  out  for  a few  minutes  to  look  after 
his  horses.  He  will  be  quite  sorry  when  he  finds 
that  he  was  not  at  home.  Take  Edward  and 
Caroline  away,  Maria.  What  have  they  been 
crying  about  1 Don't  let  their  father  see  them 
with  such  faces;  and  before  friends,  too!  They 
are  very  good  children,  sir ; but,  like  other  child- 
ren, they  will  have  their  little  squabbles.” 
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There  was  something  so  terrible  in  her  polite- 
ness, that  I could  have  cried  too;  bat  the  old 
lady  whom  she  had  called  Lady  Jane,  said,  in  a 
quiet  tone,  44  Leave  her  to  me ; and  go  back  to 
England  as  fast  as  possible.  Tell  her  relations 
what  has  happened,  and  let  her  brother  come 
over  at  once.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can  for 
her  here  ; but  it  is  a sad  case.” 

I was  glad  enough  to  quit  the  room,  which  I 

did  at  once,  Lady rising,  and  courtesying 

low  to  me  as  I did  so.  Her  farther  history  I need 
not  dwell  upon.  A somewhat  tedious  lawsuit  fol- 
lowed, of  the  kind  called — one  would  think  in 
derision — a friendly  suit,  in  which  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  a number  of  innocent  people  are  ground 
down  and  torn  by  the  wheels  and  tenter-hooks 
of  technicalities,  to  gratify  the  carping  spirit  of 
the  law.  Happily  for  herself,  Lady was  un- 

conscious of  all  that  was  taking  place,  and  her 
children  were  too  young  to  feel  the  full  weight 
of  their  affliction,  although  it  was  sad  enough  to 
know  that  their  father  was  dead,  and  their  mo- 
ther a lunatic. 

I will  only  give  one  more  anecdote  of  this 
youthful  period  of  my  life,  which  I have  dwelt 
upon  more  to  show  those  into  whose  hands  these 
papers  may  fall  how  my  peculiar  habits  of  mind, 
or  thought,  if  you  will,  were  formed,  than  with 
any  idea  of  offering  a connected  narrative.  The 
other  papers  will  be  found  generally  detached ; 
with  here  and  there,  perhaps,  a connecting  link, 
but  nothing  more ; and  I will  only  add,  that 
wherever  I do  not  speak  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  or  experience,  but  give  a statement  as 
it  has  been  made  to  me,  I have  taken  the  utmost 
pains  to  ascertain  that  the  facts  occurred  pre- 
cisely as  they  are  related.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances I have  gone  back  to  periods  anterior  to 
my  own  time  ; but  I have  never  done  so  without 
investigations  sufficient  to  assure  me  that  the 
narrative  is  somewhat  more  true  than  is  usually 
found  in  the  pages  of  history.  Let  me  return, 
however,  to  a time  when  I had  been  some  two 
years  studying  the  law. 


WARMING  A VIPER. 

I had  seen  little  of  my  good  friend,  Mr.  White, 
after  the  awful  scene  I had  witnessed  in  his  dis- 
secting-room. But  one  day  I was  surprised  by 
a visit  from  him  in  the  office,  and  grieved  to  see 
how  pale  and  ill  he  looked.  I was  now  much 
more  accustomed  to  observe  men  accurately,  and 
gather  what  was  passing  in  their  minds  from 
slight  indications,  than  I had  been  when  I last 
saw  him.  But  his  conduct  and  demeanor  puz- 
zled me  altogether.  There  seemed  something  in 
his  thoughts  which  he  wished  to  say,  and  yet  did 
not  choose  to  utter.  He  moved  from  chair  to 
chair,  he  strove  ruefully  for  a joke,  but  his  laugh 
was  faint ; even  his  “ I term  it,”  had  something 
sad  and  rueful  about  it ; while  the  wandering, 
anxious  expression  of  his  eyes,  showed  any  thing 
but  his  usual  philosophical  self-possession.  His 
only  apparent  object  seemed  to  be  an  inquiry  into 
my  legal  studies,  and  as  to  how  much  I had 
learned  of  the  oriminal  law.  On  this  subject  he 


came  more  than  once,  and  seemed,  I thought, 
well  satisfied  to  find  that  I had  made  that  most 
interesting  branch  of  my  profession  a matter  of 
especial  attention.  But  as  soon  as  his  questions 
were  answered,  he  darted  off  to  something  else, 
or  fell  into  a deep  reverie ; and,  in  the  encl,  he 
left  me  without  a word  of  explanation.  About  a 
fortnight  after,  I received  a note,  inviting  me  to 
take  tea  with  him — not  fixing  any  particular  day, 
but  leaving  me  to  make  the  appointment  myself, 
and  as  I really  had  a sincere  regard  for  the  old 
man,  I went  as  soon  as  possible.  We  passed  the 
evening  quite  alone  together ; and  his  conduct 
was  now  even  stranger  than  before.  His  nerv- 
ous excitement  was  so  great  that  he  started  at 
every  sound,  and  one  time,  when  some  rascally 
pickpocket  was  pursued  down  the  street  in  which 
he  lived,  with  a loud  cry  of  “Stop  thief!”  he 
turned  so  pale  that  I thought  he  would  have 
fainted.  He  let  the  evening  go  by,  however* 
nearly  to  the  end,  without  any  explanation ; and 
not  till  I had  taken  up  my  hat  to  depart,  did  he 
say,  u My  dear  Willy,  I want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, as  I term  it — 1 want  to  consult  you.  But 
I can  not  make  up  my  mind.  It  is  too  terrible ; 
and  yet  I must  consult  some  one  ” 

“ Pray,  explain,”  I answered ; “I  am  quite 
ready  to  wait,  and  give  you  all  the  assistance  in 
my  power.” 

“ No,  no he  replied,  hurriedly.  “ Not  to- 
night, not  to-night.  Go  home  and  study  the 
criminal  law.  Study  it  minutely,  as  I term  it. 
Make  yourself  master  of  every  part  of  it,  and  I 
will  come  and  see  you  again,  if  there  is  any  place 
in  that  office  of  yours  where  I can  speak  with  you 
in  secret.” 

“ I had  better  come  and  talk  with  you  here,”  I 
answered,  “ and  am  quite  ready  to  do  so,  when- 
ever you  send  for  me.” 

14  Well,  I will  send,”  he  said,  abruptly.  “ Good- 
night, good-night ;”  and  he  hurried  me  out  of  the 
house.  / 

About  ten  days  more  passed  before  I heard 
any  thing  further ; but  then,  just  as  I was  quit- 
ting the  office,  late  in  the  evening,  a note  was 
brought  to  me  by  a servant-girl,  containing  a few 
words,  written  in  a hand  which  I could  hardly 
recognize  as  that  of  my  old  friend.  They  mere- 
ly^nformcd  me  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  asked 
me  to  come  and  see  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
went  away  at  once,  in  no  very  good  spirits  my- 
self ; for  I was  fatigued  and  depressed  by  over- 
application. It  was  that  horrible  month  of  No- 
vember, too,  and  the  streets  of  London  presented 
their  most  melancholy  aspect.  There  was  a fog ; 
not  very  thick  or  yellow,  but  still  dense  enough 
to  make  every  thing  look  dim  ; and  through  it  a 
small,  fine  rain  was  descending,  rendering  the 
streets  wet  and  muddy.  The  lamps  in  the  shops 
were  already  lighted,  and  a man  with  a great 
flaring  link  was  running  along  the  streets  from 
lamp-post  to  lamp-post.  But  gas  was  unknown 
at  that  time  in  the  great  city ; and  the  dull, 
glass  globes,  with  their  cotton-wicks,  and  little 
vessels  of  oil,  shed  but  a dull  and  feeble  light 
around.  The  figures  of  the  men  and  women  in 
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the  streets,  distinguished  for  a moment  under 
these  gloomy  lamps,  and  then  lost  in  the  obscur- 
ity which  reigned  in  the  intervals  between  them, 
seemed  like  spectres  to  my  eyes,  and  the  whole 
place  had  a sort  of  funereal  aspect,  not  at  all  re- 
lieved by  the  bad  odors  which  rose  up  from  bad 
oranges  and  decayed  vegetables  in  King-street, 
and  in  Covent  Garden.  I found  my  way,  at 
length,  however,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  White,  and 
knocked  at  the  private  door.  The  woman  who 
opened  it,  told  me  that  her  master  was  ill  in  bed, 
and  had  a gentleman  with  him,  but  would  see  me, 
she  was  sure.  She  asked  me  to  come  in  and  wait, 
while  she  informed  him  of  my  arrival,  and  con- 
ducted me  into  a large,  old-fashioned  room,  be- 
hind the  shop,  where  she  left  me  with  a solitary 
candle,  amidst  dingy  furniture,  anatomical  prep- 
arations, a few  books,  and  some  pictures  and 
engravings.  One  of  the  latter  almost  excited 
a smile,  as  I looked  at  it ; for  it  represented  a 
great  naval  victory,  with  ships  on  fire,  dismast- 
ed, and  knocked  to  pieces,  boats  sinking,  and 
men  drowning,  while  an  inscription  below  dedi- 
cated the  picture  to  the  hero  of  the  day,  whom 
the  artist  absurdly  styled,  “ The  friend  of  human 
nature.”  I was  kept  waiting  nearly  half  an 
hour,  and  then  a gentleman,  in  whom  I recog- 
nized at  once  a very  respectable  solicitor,  entered 
the  room,  saying,  “Your  good  friend  will  see  you 
now,  Mr.  Harcourt.  I have  been  making  his  will ; 
so  the  business  was  private,  of  course.  But  you 
have  not  been  forgotten.  He  fancies  he  is  dying ; 
but  I can  not  make  out  any  disease  he  has,  ex- 
cept low  spirits,  and  you  must  try  to  cheer  him.” 

I took  up  the  candle,  and  mounted  the  stairs, 
guided  by  a maid  whom  I found  in  the  passage. 
The  poor  old  man  was  in  bed,  and,  certainly 
looked  very  like  a dying  man.  His  features  were 
shrunk  and  sharpened,  and  the  hand  he  held  out 
to  me  pale  and  emaciated. 

“ Ah,  Willy,”  he  said ; “I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
My  dear  boy,  I am  going  to  Kingdom  Come ; and 
I do  believe  it  is  the  best  thing  for  me.” 

I asked  him  to  send  for  further  medical  ad- 
vice ; but  he  shook  his  head  ruefully,  saying, 
“ No  use,  as  I term  it.  I know  too  much  of  the 
profession.  Besides,  it  would  not  do  in  my  case.” 

“ Canst  thou  not  minister  to  minds  diseased, 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a rooted  sorrow, 

Rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 

And  with  some  sweet,  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  ftill  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?” 

“ I would  gladly  do  so  in  your  case,  my  dear 
sir,”  I answered ; “ but  I know  not  how.  I 
might,  perhaps,  if  you  would  tell  me  what  trou- 
bles you.” 

“ I don’t  think  it,”  answered  Mr.  White ; “ but 
I will  tell  you.  Go  and  see  that  there  is  nobody 
at  the  back  of  the  door,  and  then  come  and  sit 
down  here,  close  by  me.” 

I did  as  he  directed ; and  then,  with  much 
hesitation,  and  in  a feeble  voice,  he  gave  me  the 
following  narrative,  which  I will  put  almost  in  his 
own  words,  omitting  his  usual  expletives  : 

“ You  remember,  I am  sure,”  he  said,  “ a ter- 


rible scene  which  took  place  in  this  very  house, 
somewhat  more  than  two  years  ago — we  shall 
none  of  us  ever  forget  it — I mean  when  we  gaL 
van i zed  the  body  of  Joe  Miles,  the  burglar. 
Well,  we  all  ran  away,  if  you  recollect,  except 

yourself  and  old  Doctor . He  fainted  ; and 

you  were  too  frightened  to  run,  I fancy.  1 soon 
plucked  up  courage  and  returned,  meeting  you 
coming  down  the  stairs.  Doctor had  recov- 

ered, and  was  at  the  door ; but  neither  of  you 
would  stay,  and  I went  back  into  the  room  my- 
self The  hanged  man  fcras  there,  then  lying  over 
on  his  side,  and  I went  up,  intending  to  turn 
him  round,  and  straighten  his  limbs  again.  But 
judge  of  my  bewilderment,  when  I saw  that  he 
was  breathing — not  regularly,  but  with  gasps, 
once  or  twice,  perhaps,  in  a minute.  I did  not 
know,  for  the  life  of  me,  what  to  do.  I thought 
I should  have  gone  mad ; for  all  the  conse- 
quences of  that  man’s  coming  to  life  again,  then 
flashed  upon  my  mind,  for  the  first  time.  For  a 
moment,  I thought  of  taking  up  the  scalpel,  and 
cutting  the  carotid  artery ; but  that  seemed  to 
me  like  murder ; and  1 stood  in  a stupefied  state 
by  the  man’s  side,  watching  him  as  he  lay.  V cry 
soon,  the  breathing  began  to  be  more  regular, 
and  then  I do  not  know  what  foolish  feeling  of 
compassion  seized  me ; but  I suddenly  took  the 
determination  of  finishing  what  we  had  begun 
I said  to  myself,  'a  hanged  man,  unless  his 
neck  be  broke,  or  apoplexy  supervenes,  is  but  a 
drowned  man,  after  all — he  is  merely  suffocated.* 
So  I got  hartshorn,  and  put  cold  water  to  his 
head,  and  very  soon  I had  him  sitting  up,  and 
looking  about  him.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  damn  my  eyes ; and  then  I told  him,  civilly, 
that  he  had  been  hanged,  and  I had  brought  him 
to  life  again,  adding  a few  words  of  admonition 
I was  trembling  all  over,  and  his  next  words  did 
not  tend  to  quiet  me. 

“‘You  have,  have  you,  you  little  sniveling  son 
of  a bitch V he  said.  ‘Why  the  devil  couldn't 
you  let  me  alone,  when  it  was  all  over  1 Well, 
what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  me  now  V 

“ I plucked  up  courage,  and  getting  between 
him  and  the  door,  I answered, 4 Have  you  hanged 
again,  in  five  minutes,  if  you  don’t  speak  more 
civilly.’ 

“ That  seemed  to  bring  him  to  his  senses ; and 
he  began  to  talk  much  more  smoothly.  He  beg- 
ged pardon  for  what  he  had  said,  told  me  he  was 
half  mad,  and  asked,  if  I could  expect  a man  to 
he  very  sane,  who  had  danced  a jig  upon  nothing 
for  half  an  hour  All  that  seemed  reasonable 
enough,  and  he  remained  in  the  same  mood  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  day,  cursing  and  swear- 
ing a great  deal,  it  is  true ; but  still  telling  me 
that  he  was  much  obliged  to  me  for  saving  him. 
and  eating  and  drinking  every  thing  that  1 would 
let  him  have,  although  he  complained  that  swal- 
lowing hurt  him  damnably.  I gave  him  a cravat 
of  my  own  to  cover  up  his  neck,  and  got  him  a 
hat  to  fit  his  great  big  head,  thinking  that  when 
nightfall  came,  he  would  be  glad  enough  to  go. 
and  get  to  his  old  haunts.  He  did  not  seem  at 
all  disposed  to  depart,  however,  and  began  te 
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talk  jocosely,  when  I represented  the  necessity 
to  him.  He  said  he  was  my  son,  and  called  me 
papa,  asking  what  fortune  I intended  to  give 
him,  since  I had  brought  him  into  the  world 
when  he  was  well  out  of  it.  I tried  to  treat  the 
matter  as  a joke,  too ; but  it  was  a very  serious 
one,  and,  in  the  end,  I was  obliged  to  give  him 
& very  considerable  sum  of  money  to  get  rid  of 
him  at  all,  he  promising  to  go  over  to  France 
immediately,  if  I would  furnish  him  with  means 
to  do  so,  and  never  to  return  to  England.  From 
that  day  I have  not  known  a moment’s  peace; 
for  though  he  did  not  reappear  for  six  weeks, 
even  during  that  time,  my  mind  was  always  oc- 
cupied with  the  thought  of  what  might  happen. 

*4  At  length,  one  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  the 
maid  told  me  that  a gentleman  wanted  to  con- 
sult me ; and  in  came  the  scoundrel  himself  as 
boldly  as  possible.  He  had  spent  every  farthing 
I had  given  him,  and  wanted  more.  I tried 
reason,  and  remonstrance,  and  threats;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  He  was  as  impudent  as  Satan ; 
and  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to  keep  him  in 
bounds  for  some  time,  was  the  fear  of  driving 
me  to  denounce  him,  in  despair.  At  first  he 
contented  himself  with  a ten  pound  note,  or  a 
twenty  pound  note ; but  he  gradually  increased 
in  his  demands,  and  he  contrived  to  work  upon 
my  fears,  Willy,  by  showing  me  that  he  had 
none  of  his  own.  He  would  sit  in  a chair  op- 
posite to  me,  below,  laughing  and  jesting  about 
hanging,  as  if  it  were  the  pleasantest  thing  in 
the  world ; and  he  would  curse,  and  he  would 
blaspheme,  and  swear  that  if  he  were  hanged 
again,  I should  have  the  pleasure  of  the  same 
trip.  I did  not  dare  to  ask  any  body  what  would 
happen  if  I did  reveal  the  whole,  and  I was  hor- 
rified at  the  very  thought  of  a public  trial  for 
frustrating  the  ends  of  justice.  But  one  time  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  resist,  and  told  him  that  I 
had  been  informed — though  it  was  not  true,  by 
the  way— that  he  could  not  do  any  thing  to  me. 
I let  him  go  away  without  any  money ; but  he 
shook  his  great  fist  in  my  face,  and  swore  that 
he  would  have  some  by  one  means  or  another. 
* I will  break  into  Kirk,  the  jeweler's  house, 
this  very  night,'  he  said,  ‘ if  you  don't  give  me 
some ,’  and  off  he  went.  I did  not  believe  he 
would  do  what  he  said ; but  the  next  day  I saw 
in  the  papers,  that  the  jeweler's  house  had  been 
entered,  and  robbed ; and  a few  days  after,  he 
came  again,  bringing  an  abandoned  strumpet 
with  him  I was  quite  cowed  this  time ; but  he 
was  quite  frank  and  jocose,  saying,  k I told  you 
I would  break  into  Kirk's.  You  see  I am  a man 
of  honor,  and  always  keep  my  word.  Now, 
then,  I want  fifty  pound.' 

“ I let  him  have  it,  and  when  he  had  folded  it 
up,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  he  said,  after  whis- 
tling a bit  of  a song,  ‘To-morrow,  I shall  rob 
Sharp,  the  money-changer's.  That  will  be  a 
good  sweep,  won't  it,  old  cove,  and  if  I find  any 
thing  curious  on  the  premises,  you  shall  have  it 
as  your  share.'  I got  up,  and  reached  my  hat ; 
but  he  said,  with  a grin,  * You  sit  down  and  be 
quiet,  now.  This  girl  can  prove  that  you  never 


denied  your  knowledge  of  my  going  to  rob 
Kirk's ; so  if  I swing,  you  swing,  old  gentle- 
man ; so  we  will  have  no  more  nonsense.’ 

“ Thus  it  has  gone  on,  my  dear  Willy,  for 
months  past.  Sometimes  he  will  be  away  for 
several  weeks,  and  then  he  will  come  and  de- 
mand an  exorbitant  sura,  and  boast  of  what  he 
has  done,  and  tell  me  of  all  sorts  of  crime  which 
he  has  committed ; so  that  I have  had  neither 
rest  nor  peace  for  an  hour.  I dare  not  look  into 
a newspaper,  for  fear  of  seeing  something  hor- 
rible : the  door  never  opens  but  I fear  that  he  is 
coming ; and  the  sight  of  his  white,  bloated  face 
and  great  leaden  eyes,  makes  my  very  spirit  sink 
within  me.  All  night  long  I dream  of  him ; and 
when  I am  out  in  the  streets,  I dread  the  sight 
of  him  at  every  corner.  It  has  worn  me  down ; 
and  I am  dying.  I never  can  hold  up  my  head 
again.  But  there  is  one  crime  I must  prevent. 
Last  night,  he  told  me  that  he  intended  to  break 
into  the  house  of  my  patient,  Captain  Pearce. 
Now,  Pearce  is  as  bold  and  as  fierce  as  a lion,  and 
there  will  be  bloodshed  to  a certainty.  Willy, 
you  must  stop  it.  You  can  bear  witness  to  how 
the  whole  matter  came  about.  Go  away  to 
Bow-street:  get  some  officers;  and  have  the 
man  apprehended.  Do  the  best  you  can  for  me, 
my  dear  boy,  and,  all  events,  prevent  the  attack 
upon  Pearce’s  house.  The  fellow  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  Miller,  and  lives  in  Crane  Court, 
out  of  Fleet-street.  The  house  is  to  be  robbed 
to-night.  Don't  commit  me,  if  you  can  help  it." 

I made  him  give  me  Captain  Pearce's  address, 
and  assuring  him  that  I could  manage  the  mat- 
ter without  bringing  his  name  at  all  in  question, 
which  seemed  to  comfort  him  much,  I went 
away  to  Bow-street,  and  obtained  the  assistance 
of  two  officers,  stating  simply,  that  I had  posi- 
tive information  that  Captain  Pearce's  house  was 
to  be  broken  into  that  night,  by  a man  named 
Miller.  So  well  had  he  concealed  himself,  that 
even  the  Bow-street  officers  seemed  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  him.  A good  many  questions  were 
asked,  and  some  hesitation  shown ; but  on  my 
stating  who  I was,  and  that  I was  clerk  to  Mr. 

C , all  difficulties  vanished.  I wanted  the 

men  to  go  at  once  to  Crane  Court;  but  they 
laid  their  own  plans,  and  went  away  to  the 
house  of  Captain  Pearce,  taking  me  with  them. 
The  Captain  himself  was  out  of  town,  so  no  ex- 
planations were  necessary  there ; and  going  into 
the  house,  we  cooped  the  servants  up  in  the 
upper  rooms,  lest  there  should  be  any  confed- 
eracy ; remaining  ourselves  below,  with  a dark 
lantern,  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  our  friend. 
Midnight  was  soon  passed ; one— two  o'clock 
eame,  without  a sound , and  I began  to  fancy 
we  should  be  disappointed.  But  about  a quarter 
past  two,  a noise  was  heard  in  the  area,  and  we 
groped  our  way  from  the  parlor,  where  we  then 
were,  down  into  the  kitchen.  There  we  stood, 
as  silent  as  mice,  while  a whirling  sound  was 
heard,  something  like  the  grinding  of  a coffee- 
mill.  Suddenly  a round  hole  appeared  in  the 
area-door,  showing  the  light  from  the  street,  and 
an  arm  was  thrust  in,  which  soon  undid  the 
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fastenings.  The  door  wa*  then  quietly  opened, 
and  the  cadaverous  face  of  Joe  Miler  looked  in. 
The  officers  sprang  toward  him ; but  he  had 
seen  them ; and  darting  away,  he  ran  for  the 
area-steps. 

44  Stop,  ot  I’ll  shoot  you !”  cried  the  chief 
officer,  leveling  a pistol  at  him,  while  I and  the 
other  followed  hard  upon  his  track. 

*4  Shoot,  and  be  damned,”  he  cried.  But  I was 
the  most  active,  and  caught  him  by  the  skirts 
of  the  coat  ere  he  reached  the  street.  He  stum- 
bled and  fell  upon  the  pavement,  and  both  I and 
the  officer  fell  upon  him,  trying  to  hold  him  down, 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  mischief ; for  he,  too, 
had  a small  pistol  in  his  hand.  He  struggled 
hard,  and  was  almost  too  much  for  us  ; but  in 
the  midst  of  our  wrestling,  I heard  his  pistol  go 
off,  and  started  up.  The  officer  drew  back  like- 
wise. The  felon  lay  still  upon  the  pavement ; 
and  when  we  turned  on  the  light  of  the  lantern, 
we  found  that  he  had  blown  his  brains  out, 
Whether  accidentally  or  intentionally,  I can  not 
tell ; but  the  ball  of  his  own  pistol  had  entered 
his  eye,  and  passed  out  near  the  top  of  his  head. 

A great  many  circumstances  of  no  great  im- 
portance detained  me  at  Bow-street  till  after 
break  of  day  ; but  then  I hurried  away  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  White  even  before  I went  home. 
I found  the  whole  household  up,  and  the  as- 
sistant opened  the  door  to  me. 

44  Ah,  Mr.  Harcourt,”  he  said, 44  you  come  too 
late.  The  poor  old  gentleman  died  not  five  min- 
utes ago !” — and  thus  ended  a terrible  experi- 
ment with  galvanism. 

SIX  AND  HALF-A-DOZEN. 

HEN  my  friend  Don  Bobtail  said,  44 1 wish 
to  see  the  hippopotamus  and  marry  an 
heiress,”  I naturally  understood  only  one  half 
of  his  remark.  I flatter  myself  that  we  young 
men  about  town  44  who  know  the  world”  &c., 
also  know  very  well  what  it  is  to  marry  an  heir- 
ess. About  the  hippopotamus,  however,  I was 
not  so  sure  ; so  I said  simply  : 

44  Your  Excellency  must  remember  that  you 
are  not  in  London.” 

44  How,  not  in  London?”  replied  he. 

44  Why,  that  we  have  no  zoological  exhibition 
here,  no  Regent’s  Park,  and  consequently  no 
hippopotamus.” 

Don  Bobtail  Fandango  mused  a moment,  then 
he  continued : 

44  But  have  you  not  an  idiom,  commt  pa,  to 
see  the  hippopotamus?” 

At  that  moment  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Don  was  struggling  to  express  himself  in  an 
ordinary  slang  phrase,  and  wished  to  say — 4 see 
the  elephant.’  But  I did  not  immediately  re- 
lieve his  doubt.  On  the  contrary,  as  I remember- 
ed that  once  in  Monaco  I was  obliged  to  suspect 
him  of  a conspiracy  with  the  beautiful  Belli 
Occhi,  by  which  I was  the  loser,  I determined 
to  have  my  revenge. 

44  Perhaps,”  said  I,  44  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  want  to  see  the  elephant.” 

44  Precisely,”  replied  the  Don. 


44  What  do  you  understand  by  the  expression?” 
inquired  I,  as  we  strolled  slowly  along. 

44  Why,  I suppose  it  means  to  study  life.  For 
instance,  in  Monaco,  when  you  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Belli  Occhi,  and  frequented  heT 
rooms ; and  when  we  relieved  our  graver  duties 
with  an  innocent  turn  at  cards  or  the  billiard 
table — then,  I should  say,  if  I understand  the 
expression  correctly — you  saw  the  elephant,  in 
Monaco.” 

44  And  a prodigiously  white  elephant  it  was,” 
returned  I,  as  I recalled  those  days ; 44  But  do  you 
know  how  the  expression  originated  with  us  ?” 

44  No,  I do  not,”  said  the  Don ; 44  it  must  be  a 
curious  story.” 

44  Not  at  all,”  said  1, 44  it’s  very  simple.  You 
know,  although  we  have  no  Regent’s  Park,  nor 
Zoological  Garden,  we  do  have  a menagerie  occa- 
sionally, and  Bangum  sometimes  entertains  the 
town  with  a procession  of  elephants.  Well,  two 
or  three  years  ago  there  was  a very  large  and 
fine  animal  imported  from  Siam  expressly  for  the 
great  Bangum.  It  came  to  England  by  the  over- 
land mail,  and,  as  you  will  remember,  a steamer 
was  especially  detailed  to  bring  it  to  America. 
Mr.  Bangum  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  dispatch  a seventy-four  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  Secretary,  an  illiberal  and 
obstinate  official,  decidedly  refused.  U pon  which 
the  caustic  Bangum  caused  a wax  figure  to  be 
made,  bearing  a strong  resemblance  to  the  Sec- 
retary, which  he  placed  in  his  admirable  col- 
lection, hung  the  girdle  with  the  scalps  of  chil- 
dren, and  wrote  under  it  in  large  red  letters 
4 The  modern  Nero.*  This  figure  was  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  famous  Chamber  of  Horrors  in 
Bangum’s  Museum ; and  I have  no  doubt,  the 
Secretary  would  have  resigned,  had  he  known 
it.  The  elephant  arrived  in  due  season  ; was 
exhibited  at  the  menagerie,  and  the  town  flocked 
to  see  it.  Suddenly  it  disappeared.  No  one 
knew  what  had  become  of  it.  It  was  talked 
about  on  ’Change.  The  newspapers  had  eloquent 
leaders  about  it.  The  magazines  discussed  the 
subject,  with  illustrations,  and  one  article  in 
particular  4 Have  we  an  elephant  among  us?’ — 
excited  great  attention.  Still  the  elephant  did 
not  appear.  4 Such  an  animal  could  not  disappear 
without  somebody’s  knowing  about  it,’  said  one 
astute  journal.  4 It  was  too  large  for  any  mis- 
chievous boy  to  carry  off  in  his  pocket,  or  any 
wily  nursery-maid  in  her  reticule,’  said  another, 
a conservative  and  safe  evening  print,  planting 
itself  boldly  upon  facts.” 

44  That  was  a very  correct  view  of  the  cane,” 
hinted  Don  Bobtail. 

44  Well,  the  excitement  presently  subsided,  or 
rather  shifted  to  the  later  novelty  of  the  great 
Bangum’s  4 the  affectionate  anaconda,*  which 
was  warranted  to  squeeze  the  most  delicate  in- 
fant without  suffocation : a fact  not  so  remark- 
able when  we  reflect  that  it  was  constructed  of 
India  rubber  and  wool.  An  intelligent  and  grati- 
fied public  swarmed  to  the  soirees  of  the  anaconda, 
and  the  poor  elephant  was  forgotten.  What  do 
you  think  had  become  of  it  ?” 
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44  Really  I can’t  imagine,”  replied  my  friend, 
the  Spanish  Embassador. 

“Well,”  resumed  I,  pausing  a moment  to 
cough,  and  wondering  how  I should  dispose  of 
my  subject,  44  I will  tell  you.  This  marvelous 
disappearance  occurred  several  years  since ; but 
a few  weeks  afterward,  as  I was  passing  down 
Broadway  I was  overtaken  by  Mr.  Bangum. 

44  * Good-morning,’  said  he  ; 4 have  you  seen 
my  anaconda  v 

44  4 No,  not  yet ; I was  just  going.’ 

44  ‘Most  marvelous  thing,  sir ; something  truly 
surprising  Dr.  Gerund  and  his  school  visited 
it  yesterday  : every  one  of  the  scholars  was 
squeezed  by  the  anaconda,  and  without  suffo- 
cating results.  A truly  affectionate  animal,  sir, 
— schools  half  price.’ 

44  4 Mr.  Bangum,’  said  I,  looking  at  him  mys- 
teriously and  speaking  in  a low  voice, 4 where  is  * 
the  elephant  1’ 

44  ‘Do  you  wish  to  see  the  elephant,  sir?’  said 
he  after  a moment,  narrowly  watching  me ; and 
I confess  a thrill,  as  I recall  the  first  time  those 
celebrated  words,  fell  upon  my  ear. 

44  4 Are  we  not  all  longing  to  know  what  has 
become  of  it  1’  returned  I. 

44  4 Very  well.  You  know  how  much  I esteem 
you  You  know  how  dearly  I prized  that  ani- 
mal— by-the-by,  have  you  seen  ‘the  modern 
Nero?’ — judge  how  horror-stricken  I was  when 
I discovered  that  certain  fiends  in  human  shape 
had  been  endeavoring  to  poison  my  innocent ! I 
took  measures  instantly  and  had  him  privately 
removed — ’ 

44  4 Where  v eagerly  demanded  I. 

44  4 Softly,  my  impetuous  young  friend,*  re- 
turned the  benign  Bangum  ; 4 gently  over  the 
stones.  My  dear  elephant  is  now  in  the  attic 
of  the  Astor  House,  where,  in  a tropical  atmo- 
sphere of  250°  Fahrenheit,  and  browsing  upon 
aloes  and  the  fruit  of  the  Banyan-tree  imported 
by  me  expressly  for  his  eating,  he  drags  out  a 
confined  but,  I trust,  tolerably  contented  exist- 
ence ’ 

“The  great  Bangum  applied  his  handkerchief 
to  his  eyes 

44  4 There,  sir,  is  the  inestimable  animal  to  be 
seen — admittance,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, one  dollar.’ 

44  And  the  face  of  my  friend  was  again  buried 
in  his  handkerchief 

“I,  of  course,  instantly  visited  the  recluse, 
upon  the  terms  suggested  by  Bangum,  and  I 
found  that  his  disclosure  had  not  been  strictly 
confidential,  but  was  shared  by  most  other  young 
men  about  town.  The  malicious  whispered  that 
the  fiends  in  human  shape  who  wished  to  de- 
stroy the  innocent  animal  were  entirely  fancy 
sketches  of  Ban  gum’s,  who  found  he  could 
‘realize’  more  by  creating  ‘peculiar  circumstan- 
ces,’ under  which  the  admittance  should  be  one 
dollar.  But  the  joke  was  so  good  that  it  soon 
became  town-talk , and  men  asked  each  other, 

4 Have  you  seen  the  elephant  V as  naturally  as 
they  ask,  4 Have  you  heard  Albonil’  ” 

44  That,  then,  is  the  origin  of  this  famous  ex- 


pression?” said  his  Excellency,  with  an  air  of 
deep  thought. 

44  It  is,  indeed,”  replied  I,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found sincerity. 

44  But  my  dear  friend,”  continued  Don  Bob- 
tail,  44  you  have  not  mentioned  one  fact : is  the 
elephant  still  visible?” 

44  Certainly,”  replied  I. 

44  And  visitors  are  admitted  ?” 

44  Of  course  : admittance,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  one  dollar.” 

44  So  there  is  no  trouble  about  getting  in?” 

44  Why,  yes,”  answered  I ; 44 1 ought  to  say 
that  the  clerks  in  the  office  have  been  so  much 
bothered  by  applications  to  visit  the  attic,  that 
they  undertake  to  laugh  now  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing an  animal  in  the  attic.  That  is  natural,  for 
if  it  should  be  discovered  that  such  a guest  was 
entertained  in  the  house,  it  might  drive  other 
guests  away.” 

44  It's  very  odd  that  none  of  the  boarders  in 
the  house  have  discovered  it,”  said  my  friend 
Fandango. 

44  They  came  very  near  finding  it  out  once. 
One  summer  morning,  Mrs.  Mallows,  a young 
bride  from  the  country,  was  sitting  at  her  open 
window  in  the  room  directly  under  that  of  the 
great  unknown.  She  was  reading  Mr.  James’s 
last  new  novel,  and  nibbling  at  some  cake  that 
lay  in  a plate  upon  a table  by  the  window ; 
when,  suddenly,  she  said,  just  as  she  was  in  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  book— (that,  you 
remember,  where  the  younger  of  the  two  horse- 
men dismounts  at  the  top  of  the  hill) — a huge, 
black  monster,  like  a snake,  came  twirling  and 
twisting  in  at  the  window,  and  after  wriggling 
a moment  in  the  air,  pounced  upon  the  sponge- 
cake and  disappeared,  while  she  fell  fainting 
upon  the  floor.  It  was  the  trunk  of  the  elephant 
which  had  been  dispatched  upon  a foraging  tour, 
and  was  well  pleased  to  find  delectable  sponge- 
cake ready  set  out  at  the  window.  There  was 
great  investigation  and  excitement ; but  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  investigators  knew  where  the 
difficulty  was,  and  naturally  applied  themselves 
to  every  point  but  that.  They  took  care,  how- 
ever, to  secure  the  windows  of  the  elephant’s 
room  so  that  they  could  not  be  opened.” 

44  And  he  is  still  in  the  attic  of  the  Astor 
House  ?” 

44  Infallibly,”  said  I ; 44  but  they  will  deny  it 
at  the  office.” 

“ And  he  lives  in  an  'atmosphere  of  250° 
Fahrenheit,  and  browses  upon  aloes  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Banyan-tree  ?” 

44  Exactly  so,  unless  Mr.  Bangum  is  a de- 
ceiver.” 

44  Very  well,”  said  the  Spanish  Embassador, 
44 1 will  undertake  to  see  the  elephant.  Good- 
morning.  By-the-by,  remember  Delmonico’s  at 
five.” 

44  Trust  me.  Good-morning.” 

And  I parted  with  my  distinguished  friend, 
whom  I had  thus  put  upon  a false  scent.  But 
was  it  any  thing  more  than  a fair  revenge  for 
the  little  trick  he  played  upon  me  at  the  masked 
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ball  in  Monaco,  on  occasion  of  the  King’s  fete  ? 
The  circumstances,  you  remember,  were  these : 
The  Polish  Count  Icthyosaurowski  had  arrived 
at  the  capital  just  in  time  for  the  entertainment 
— that  is,  a day  or  two  before.  I was  then  very 
intimate  with  Belli  Occhi,  and  was  not  favor- 
ably disposed,  of  course,  toward  any  new-comers 
who  had  the  audacity  to  unite  beauty  and  wealth 
with  novelty.  So,  on  the  first  evening  of  the 
Count’s  arrival,  as  I was  walking  with  Signora 
Occhi  in  the  garden  of  the  palace,  and  exchang- 
ing occasional  nods  with  the  King,  who  was 
smoking  at  the  dining-room  window  of  the  pal- 
ace (for,  like  most  of  my  countrymen,  I was  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  royal  family),  I said  to 
her . 

“ Cara  BeUL,  I don’t  believe  in  Polish  Counts ; 
and  if  I really  thought  that  Icthyosaurowski 
had  any  nose  under  that  mat  of  hair  which  over- 
spreads his  face,  I think  I should  pull  it.’ 

44  Fie,”  said  the  beautiful  Occhi,  44  how  can 
you  speak  so  of  a gentleman  who  likes  me  1” 

And  the  beautiful  Belli  Occhi  blushed  as  she 
spoke,  while  I resolved  to  go  down  upon  my 
knees  the  moment  we  got  off  the  gravel-walk, 
and  swear  eternal  fidelity.  But  before  we  came 
to  a soft  place,  the  King  threw  away  the  stump 
of  his  cigar,  and  beckoned  me  to  approach.  I 
obeyed  the  royal  summons. 

44  Slave,”  said  the  king,  biting  off  the  end  of  a 
fresh  cigar,  44  give  me  a light.” 

I produced  a match,  and  retired.  My  fair  com- 
panion was  plucking  camelias,  and  watching  the 
birds  of  paradise,  as  I returned.  I rallied  her 
gracefully  upon  her  pensiveness,  and  she  smiled 
languidly  a smile  that  pierced  my  heart,  for  it 
seemed  to  indicate  that  her  thoughts  wero  else- 
where. 

44 Is  Icthyosaurowski  rich?”  she  asked,  at 
length. 

44  He  is  the  richest  of  Polish  noblemen !”  said 
I,  with  a bitter  sneer.  44  At  least,  I know  he  has 
a letter  for  50,000  francs  upon  Scrueini,  the 
court-banker.” 

I had  taken  care  to  ascertain  this  fact  imme- 
diately upon  the  Count’s  arrival ; for,  upon  con- 
sulting my  own  account  with  Scrueini,  I had 
found  it  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state — and,  as 
I had  formerly  met  wandering  Polish  gentlemen 
who  did  not  object  to  a little  turn  at  cards,  I was 
quite  confident  I could  persuade  the  new  arrival 
to  play  a very  little,  just — for  my  advantage.  I, 
in  fact,  stripling  though  I was,  had  not  been  in- 
timate with  Don  Bob  for  nothing,  and  looked 
upon  Count  Icthyosaurowski’s  smalt  sum  as  al- 
ready transferred  to  my  account. 

44  Indeed,”  replied  my  friend,  with  an  air  of 
great  interest,  when  I mentioned  the  fact  of  the 
money.  And  she  immediately  became  more  af- 
fectionate than  ever.  As  we  reached  the  gar- 
den-gate, she  said  to  me  : 

44  We  meet  to-morrow  at  the  bain** 

44  Yes  ; but  not  before  ?” 

44  Non  e possible ; I must  keep  myself  fresh  for 
the  evening.” 

. We  parted.  But  I did  not  sleep  until  I had 


expended  a few  hundred  francs  in  a serenade 
beneath  her  adored  windows. 

The  next  morning,  I received  a note  from  my 
darling  Belli,  as  follows : 

44  Most  ingenuous  youth : I shall  wear  to- 
night a pink  domino,  with  black  fringe ; and  a 
bleeding  heart  embroidered  upon  the  back— em- 
blematic of  my  devotion  to  you,  unworthy,  but 
too  fondly  dear,  Giovanni.” 

Did  I wait  with  impatience  for  the  ball  t Did 
Hero  long  for  Leander  1 

During  the  morning,  Don  Bobtail  came  in. 
44  I’m  not  well,  to-day,”  said  he.  44 1 shall  be 
unable  to  attend  the  ball  to-night.” 

I was  so  delighted  at  the  withdrawal  of  my 
rival,  that  I sympathized  with  him  most  sin- 
cerely. I regretted  that  he  should  lose  so  hand- 
some a sight. 

44  However,  Don  Bob,”  said  1, 44  of  course,  you 
would  not  wish  to  peril  your  precious  health,  by 
any  improper  exposure,  which  this  would  cer- 
tainly be.  I think  you  do  very  right  to  stay 
away.” 

44  I’m  glad  you  think  so,”  said  he ; and  he  took 
leave. 

The  evening  came.  Ah!  precious  evenings 
of  royal  splendor  and  festivity ! whose  purple 
light  illuminates  the  memory  of  us  “traveled” 
youth,  how  all  too  rapidly  ye  passed  ! 

The  streets  of  the  town  of  Monaco  were  silent 
for  three  hours  after  dark.  It  was  like  that  fa- 
mous silence,  which,  as  is  so  frequently  stated  in 
poems  of  an  elevated  character,  precedes  the 
storm.  Monaco  was  dressing  for  the  masked 
ball.  Preternatural  silence  was  the  proper  har- 
binger of  the  mystery  of  the  masks.  Suddenly, 
a noise  was  heard.  It  was  the  first  carriage, 
bearing  its  lovely  burden  to  the  palace.  In  half- 
an-hour,  the  streets  of  Monaco  were  noisy  with 
the  constant  rattling  of  wheels.  Monaco  was 
proceeding  to  the  masked  ball.  Fancy,  in  the 
most  elegant  of  those  carriages,  dearest  reader, 
a youth  armed  for  victory,  in  the  striking  and 
unusual  costume  of  a debardeur.  Since  those 
days,  it  is  a custom  much  in  vogue  at  Saratoga 
and  elsewhere,  on  similar  occasions : and  with 
the  utmost  propriety,  for  a debardeur  is  a heavy 
porter ; and  the  figures  of  the  youths  who  as- 
sume that  character,  and  the  satin  ribbons  and 
full  silk  appointments  of  the  dress,  are  strictly 
suggestive  of  heavy  porters.  That  debardeur  was 
the  present  author.  His  carriage  fell  into  file,  and 
presently  I reached  the  door,  and,  as  I surveyed 
myself  in  the  dressing-room,  I confess — and  I 
hope  you  will  believe  it,  I thought  less  of  my- 
self than  of  the  pink  domino,  embroidered  with 
the  bleeding  heart.  I should  attach  myself  to 
that  only.  I would  declare,  this  very  night,  the 
ardor  of  my  passion.  And  it  was  a consolation 
to  me  to  reflect  that  the  curious  eyes  of  the  ex- 
cellent Spanish  Embassador  would  be  closed  in 
refreshing  sleep,  and  would  not  be  watching  me 
as  they  were  wont. 

I entered  the  great  salodn,  and  made  my  obei- 
sance to  Majesty,  who,  as  is  usual  with  Kings, 
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•at  upon  a throne,  with  a crown  on  his  head,  a 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  a globe  in  the 
left.  Then  I passed  on  to  discover  the  domino 
I sought.  An  Italian  masquerade,  or  festvna , is 
the  only  occasion  of  the  kind  that  deserves  the 
name ; for,  it  is  really  a mask.  Every  body  is 
concealed  under  a long  black  domino,  with  a 
black  mask  over  the  face ; and  no  woman  could 
tell  her  lover,  even,  except  by  some  sign,  previ- 
ously arranged,  or  by  instinct.*  In  France  and 
Germany,  and  other  half-civilized  countries,  the 
men  are  not  allowed  to  mask  at  all;  and  the 
women  wear  some  fancy  domino,  which  distin- 
guishes them  all  the  evening,  so  that  when  once 
discovered,  there  is  no  escape  for  them.  Where 
all  are  shrouded  in  black,  every  one  is  constant- 
ly plunging  into  obsdurity.  The  universal  black- 
ness is  a cloud,  into  which  you  may  retire,  if  dis- 
covered ; and  when  you  re-appear,  it  shall  be 
with  as  much  mystery  as  ever. 

Naturally  the  caustic  reader  will  now  ask  in  a 
trenchant  way,  “ Why,  if  you  are  so  fond  of  the 
uniform  blackness,  did  you  go  in  the  ridiculous 
costume  of  a debardeux , and  your  female  friend 
in  that  pink  domino  1” 

I will  tell  you  why.  It  was  because  I did  not 
attend  the  fete  for  the  fun  of  a general  intrigue, 
but  to  meet  one  particular  person  and  to  remain 
constantly  with  that  one,  and — if  you  will  insist 
upon  it — I did  not  feel  quite  sure  that  my  beau- 
tiful Belli  would  not  leave  me  to  languish  in 
ignorance  and  accost  a hundred  masks  in  vain, 
if  we  did  not  come  to  a clear  understanding  be- 
fore we  went.  She  was  fond  of  jokes,  and  if  she 
saw  me  hopelessly  hunting  through  the  crowd  to 
find  her,  I am  not  entirely  sure,  that  she  would 
have  relieved  my  suspense  by  betraying  herself. 
However,  that  is  none  of  the  reader's  affair. 
We  had  agreed  to  be  known  to  each  other,  and 
within  a few  minutes  I saw  the  pink  domino, 
the  only  one  in  the  room,  while  I was  the  only 
strictly  fancy  costume. 

I rapidly  gained  the  side  of  the  pink  figure  who 
quietly  awaited  me.  How  large  and  queenly  it 
looked  in  the  ample  domino ! How  the  adored 
Bella  stood  eminent  among  the  black  figures  that 
glided  around  her.  Every  body  was  speaking 
in  the  shrill  treble  peculiar  to  an  Italian  mas- 
querade, and  which  confounds  all  voices  as 
effectually  as  the  black  dominos  confuse  the 
figures.  It  is  a habit  taken  from  Pulcinello, 
who  always  speaks  in  that  tone,  and  in  Paga- 
nini's “Carnival  of  Venice,”  this  high,  sharp 
squeak  is  distinctly  heard  in  the  violin,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  points  of  the  com- 
position, full  of  local  color,  to  borrow  a phrase 
of  the  court  painter  at  Monaco,  II  Cavaliere 
Agro  Dolce.  During  the  masques  of  the  Car- 
nival all  Italy  squeaks  in  that  shrill  tone. 

“ At  last,”  said  the  pink  domino,  but,  of  course 
in  the  peculiar  voice. 

“Iam  here,  divinest  Occhi,”  returned  I in  a 
whisper. 

She  moved  away,  and  I followed  her.  She 

* The  pre-arranged  sign  is,  perhaps,  the  sure  meth- 
od.—At. 


passed  out  of  the  saloon  to  the  balcony  that 
hung  over  the  garden.  The  night  was  exquisite. 
It  was  May  and  moonlight.  I followed  the  mys- 
terious pink  domino  out  of  the  saloon,  and 
smiled  when  a black  mask  came  close  to  my 
face  and  whispered,  “ beware.”  I laughed  aloud 
when  another  murmured  “ poverino.”  I was  a 
poor  fellow , was  II  I the  favored  friend  of 
Belli  Occhi  1 — and  I laughed  again  in  gentle 
scorn. 

We  moved  away  from  the  saloon  to  the  end 
of  the  balcony,  and  then  in  a more  natural  voice, 
yet  still  somewhat  disguised,  Belli  said  : 

“ Why  don’t  you  believe  in  Polish  Counts  1” 

“Because  they  are  usually  impostors.” 

“But  not  always,  and  they  are  often  hand- 
some.” 

Now,  was  it  natural  that  I should  hear  from 
Belli's  lips  that  other  men  were  handsome,  with- 
out a pang  1 

“ They  are  not  handsome  in  my  opinion,”  said 
I coldly. 

“ Dear  Giovannino,  don't  be  jealous.  I think 
you  are  much  handsomer  than  Icthyosaurow- 
ski” 

It  was  my  darling  Belli  who  said  it,  and  I 
kissed  the  pink  domino. 

“ But  tell  me,”  continued  she,  “ do  you  know 

himl” 

“ No.” 

“ Do  you  know  any  thing  about  him  !” 

“ Nothing,  except  that  he  was  at  the  Casino 
last  evening  after  I left  you.” 

“ What  did  he  do!” 

“ Well — a little  rouge  et  noir.” 

“ Did  he  lose  any  thing !” 

“A  trifle.” 

“And  paid!” 

“ On  the  spot.” 

“ Did  you  say  that  he  had  a letter  for  50,000 
francs  upon  Scrueini!” 

“ I know  it.” 

“ Dear  Giovannino.” 

The  reader  will  easily  imagine  my  sensations, 
as  the  novels  have  it,  during  this  staccato  con- 
versation. As  soon  as  I felt  sure  of  my  voice,  I 
said  in  the  coldest  way — 

“ Signora  Belli  Occhi,  may  I be  permitted  to 
know  the  reason  of  this  interesting  inquiry  on 
your  part  into  the  affairs  of  Count  Icthyosau- 
rowskil” 

“ Why,  certainly.  Y ou  know  my  grandmother 
was  a Russian  of  the  Plesiosaurosikoff  family, 
who  married  an  Icthyosaurowski,  and  from  the 
beauty,  and  family  appearance,  and  manner  of 
this  Count,  I was  persuaded  he  was  my  cousin, 
and  now  I am  convinced  of  it  from  what  you 
have  told  me.  You  are  not  angry,  caro  mio , be- 
cause I ask  about  my  cousin,  are  you  1” 

How  could  I be!  I pressed  her  hand,  and 
begged  a thousand  pardons.  The  fact  is  that  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  relationship  between  the 
families  of  Occhi  and  the  Icthyosaurowski. 
That,  of  course,  explained  every  thing. 

“ Come  to  me  in  ten  minutes  in  the  banquet- 
ing room,”  said  Belli,  as  she  left  me.  I re- 
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mained  upon  the  balcony,  and  drawing  out  my 
tablets  wrote  an  impromptu  sonnet  by  moonlight, 
upon  Love  It  was  afterward  considered  very 
pretty,  and  I had  it  translated  into  sixty-three 
languages  during  the  44  World’s  Fair”  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  editorial  supervision  of  my  friend, 
Farquhar  Tupper. 

The  ten  minutes  ended,  and  I pushed  through 
the  crowd  into  the  banqueting  hall.  I sought 
the  pink  domino  in  vain.  I went  into  every  cor- 
ner : I waited : I wondered  : I underwent  awful 
fears.  What  could  have  happened  ! Had  Belli 
been  taken  suddenly  ill  1 Had  she  fallen  in  the 
garden  ! Was  her  watch  Blow  1 Had  she  had 
a fit!  I was  agonized.  I ran  to  the  usher — 

44  Have  you  seen  a pink  domino  within  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour  1” 

44  No,  ilVmo  Signote , illustrious  sir,”  respond- 
ed the  usher 

I determined  to  find  her.  I would  rush  out 
of  the  palace,  debardtur  though  I was,  and  dis- 
cover the  reason  of  this  awful  absence.  I leaped 
down  the  front  stairs  of  the  palace  I was  just 
running  out  of  the  door,  as  I thought,  when  I 
found  that  I had  missed  my  way,  and  rushed  into 
a cabinet,  where,  to  my  amazement,  I beheld  my 
excellent  friend  the  Spanish  Embassador  and 
Count  Icthyosaurowski  with  cards  in  their  hands 
and  a table  before  them  covered  with  gold  I 
heard  only  the  end  of  a sentence  as  I burst  in 
upon  them, 

44  Forty  thousand  francs,”  said  the  Count,  at 
the  same  moment  handing  Don  Bob  a paper, 
which  that  distinguished  diplomatist  thrust  into 
his  pocket  as  I appeared. 

44  Ah ! good-evening,”  said  he,  calmly,  as  I 
stared  at  the  table,  the  gold,  and  the  mCn.  44 1 
was  much  too  unwell  to  undergo  the  excitement 
up-stairs,  so  my  friend  here — Count  Icthyo- 
saurowski, Mr.  Smytthe— and  I have  been  having 
a quiet  turn  at  cards.” 

I still  stared,  kind  reader,  for,  covering  the 
back  of  the  chair  in  which  Don  Bobtail  sat,  I ob- 
served a pink  domino,  which  I seized,  turned 
over,  and  disclosed  a bleeding  heart  embroidered 
upon  the  back. 

44  What  does  this  mean !”  gasped  I 

44  Oh  ! yes,”  said  the  Don,  placidly,  “certainly, 
I forgot — our  friend,  the  Signora  Belli,  left  it 
here  a few  moments  since.  She  said  she  should 
return  for  it  in  ten  minutes,  as  she  had  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  banqueting  hail.  She  ought 
to  be  here  now.  Count,  it’s  yours,  I believe.” 

I was  transfixed  with  this  coolness ; but  de- 
termined to  search  the  matter  thoroughly,  I 
opened  the  door  to  run  to  the  house  of  the  fair 
Belli,  when,  lo ! she  was  coming  in  as  I hurried 
out. 

44  Excuse  me,  dear  Giovanni,”  cried  she.  44 1 
fear  I am  a little  late,  but  I unfortunately  tripped 
as  I was  coming  back  to  our  appointment,  and 
was  compelled  to  run  home  and  change  my 
dress.  Come,  Don  Bob,  give  me  my  domino— 
and,  earo  mio  Guwannino , let’s  go  up  to  supper.” 

I fell  upon  my  knee  and  kissed  her  hand,  and 
implored  her  forgiveness.  For  shall  I tell  what 


ridiculous  and  injurious  suspicion  floated  through 
my  mind,  as  I had  seen  Don  Bob,  and  the  Count, 
and  the  pink  domino.  Yes,  I will  tell  it,  to  my 
shame.  I thought,  then,  that  Don  Bob,  who 
was  fond  of  cards,  and  made  a good  deal  of 
money  in  an  honorable  way,  by  turning  them 
over  with  other  gentlemen,  had  heard  from  Belli 
what  I had  said  of  the  50,000  francs  of  the 
Count — that  she  and  he  had  arranged  the  pink 
domino,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
wear  it  during  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  I, 
meanwhile,  supposing  from  wbat  he  said,  that  be 
would  not  come — that  he  should  then  ascertain 
for  himself  whether  the  Count  ever  played,  and 
then,  when  he  had  learned  all  he  wished  to 
know,  I was  base  enough  for  a moment  to  be- 
lieve, he  meant  to  engage  the  Count  at  cards, 
and  win  his  money,  while  Belli  came  in,  took 
the  domino,  and  fulfilled  the  appointment  with 
me  in  the  banqueting  hall.  I blush  to  think  I 
could  ever  judge  my  fellow  men  and  women  so 
harshly. 

It  was  odd  that  the  Count  left  Monaco  sud- 
denly, and  that  Don  Bobtail  gave  a series  of  very 
handsome  suppers  immediately  after  his  depart- 
ure, at  which  Signora  Belli  was  resplendent  with 
a great  many  new  jewels  and  dresses — and  it 
was  also  singular  that*  fur  several  weeks  after- 
ward I could  never  obtain  a private  interview 
with  that  beautiful  woman,  although,  during  the 
same  time,  I frequently  saw  her  driving  titc-a-Utt 
with  the  Spanish  Embassador,  who  had  pur- 
chased a noble  pair  of  horses. 

In  fact,  although,  of  course,  I acquitted  my 
friend  of  any  double-dealing,  yet  I was  annoyed, 
and  a little  suspicious,  and  determined  that  when 
I had  him  on  my  native  heather  I would  repay 
him  in  some  innocent  way.  Hence  the  elephant 
humbug,  of  which  I was  to  hear  the  result 
when  wc  met  at  Delmonieo’s  for  dinner. 

Punctually  at  five  o'clock  I entered  Delmon- 
ico’s  dining-room,  and  saw  the  Spanish  Embas- 
sador quietly  reading  the  evening  paper. 

“In  good  time,”  said  he — “oysters!” 

44  Yes— a good  beginning.” 

We  eat  our  oysters  and  drank  our  ChabKs. 
We  chatted  pleasantly  of  a dozen  things.  We 
laid  plans  for  the  evening  We  recalled  the 
pleasant  days  of  Monaco. 

44 1 should  be  glad  to  have  you  there  again,” 
said  Don  Bob,  in  rather  an  intense  manner. 

44  Wrould  you  show  me  the  elephant !”  said  I. 

Don  Bobtail  Fandango,  the  Spanish  Embas- 
sador, put  down  a bit  of  quail  he  was  just  raising 
upon  bis  fork.  He  looked  at  me.  I raised  my 
glass,  fixed  my  eye  on  his,  smiled,  and  said — 

44  Don,  hero’s  the  health  of  Count  Icthyosan- 
rowski !” 

We  shouted  together 

“Well  done1”  said  he,  “well  done!  I for- 
give you  ” 

44  Tell  me  about  it/’  said  I,  as  the  Don  ordered 
cigars  and  coffee. 

44 1 went  to  the  Art  or  House,  as  you  directed 
me,”  commenced  my  distinguished  friend,  calmly, 
44  and  sauntering  toward  the  desk,  I said  to  tbs 
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clerk,  in  an  under-tone,  4 1 want  to  see  the  el- 
ephant !'  The  clerk  said  nothing,  and  went  on 
writing.  From  what  you  told  me,  I expected 
such  a reception,  00  I said  again,  1 1 wish  to  see 
the  elephant.'  The  clerk  raised  his  eyes,  look- 
ed at  me  and  said,  ( Please  not  be  joking  here, 
sir then  fell  to  writing  again.  I stepped  a lit- 
tle nearer,  and  to  show  him  that  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  fool  hie,  since  I knew  very  well  what  I 
was  saying,  I whispered  in  his  ear,  ‘ I want  to 
see  the  elephant  that  you  keep  in  the  attic  in  an 
atmosphere  of  250°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  which 
browses  upon  aloes  and  the  fruit  of  the  Banyan 
tree.'  The  clerk  started,  as  if  he  thought  I was 
about  to  seize  him  by  the  throat,  and  took  up  a 
hammer  that  lay  by  him,  at  the  same  time  look- 
ing at  me  in  a very  alarmed  manner,  as  if  he  sup- 
posed I were  crazy.  But  I smiled  encouragingly, 
and  he  apparently  took  courage.  * Sir,'  said  he, 
4 there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  house ; somebody 
has  been  imposing  upon  you,  for  I see  by  your 
accent  that  you  are  a foreigner.' 

44 4 My  young  friend,’  said  I,  4 all  that  is  very 
useless  with  me.  I know  perfectly  well  that  it 
is  your  habit  to  deny  the  fact  of  the  animal's 
being  in  the  house,  and  it  is  a wise  thing  on  your 
part,  because  it  serves  to  satisfy  the  ignorant. 
But  you  see  that  I know  all  about  it,  and  you 
might  as  well  have  me  shown  up  directly.  I am 
fully  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Bangum  has  put  the  animal  here ; and  here  is 
the  fee,  which,'  added  I,  emphatically,  4 under  the 
peculiar  circumstance s,  I know  to  be  one  dollar.' 

44  4 You're  either  mad  or  drunk,'  said  the  clerk 
to  me, 4 and  if  you  don't  march,  I'll  call  the  porter 
to  put  you  out.' 

44  This  was  rather  too  strong ; and  I said 
simply,  4 Very  well,  young  man,  I shall  expose 
you.’  Then  turning  to  the  groups  of  gentlemen 
in  the  office,  I said,  4 You  may  not  be  aware, 
gentlemen,  that  there  is  an  elephant  kept  in  the 
attic  of  this  house,  in  an  atmosphere  of  250°  of 
Fahrenheit,  which  feeds  upon  aloes  and  the  fruit 
of  the  Banyan.  For  .peculiar  reasons,  Mr. 
Bangum,  who  owns  the  animal,  has  put  the 
price  of  admission  at  one  dollar : but  there  is 
such  an  incessant  demand  to  see  him,  that  the 
clerks  of  the  house,  who  are  not  at  all  interested 
in  the  matter,  sometimes  quite  forget  their  good 
manners,  when  civilly  requested  to  show  strangers 
the  elephant.' 

44  At  this  point  there  waaa  loud  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, in  which  I heartily  joined. 

“ 4 You  see,  gentlemen,'  said  I,  4 although  a 
foreigner,  I yet  know  a few  things.' 

44  4 But  there  is  one  thing  you  don't  know,  it 
seems,’  said  a tall,  large  gentleman,  with  smiling 
wrinkles  around  his  eyes. 

44  4 What  is  that  ?’  inquired  I. 

44  4 You  don't  seem  to  have  learned  that  the 
elephant  has  been  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
Surrogate.' 

44  4 Certainly,'  broke  in  the  clerk,  with  twink- 
ling eyes ; 4 to  the  care  of  the  Surrogate.  We 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  an  atmosphere  higher 
than  946°  Fahrenheit' 


14  4 But  what  ta  the  Surrogate?'  inquired  I ; 
4 for,  as  I said,  gentlemen,  I am  a stranger.’ 

44  4 The  Surrogate,  sir,'  said  the  large  gentle- 
man, 4 is  an  officer  of  very  various  duties,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  care  of  the  elephant  and 
ringing  the  City  Hall  bell.' 

44  4 A very  useful  citizen,  then,  sir,’  answered  I. 

44  4 And  a very  worthy,  sir,'  answered  the  large 
gentleman. 

44  4 He  has,  then,  the  elephant  in  charge  at  the 
present  time?'  inquired  I,  respectfully. 

44  4 He  has,  sir ; and  you  probably  are  not  aware 
where  his  office  is?' 

44 1 confessed  my  ignorance,  and  my  large 
friend  continued : 

44  4 The  office  of  the  Surrogate,  sir,  is  in  the 
cupola  of  the  City  Hall.  He  has  it  there  for  con- 
venience to  the  bell.’ 

44  4 The  elephant,  then,  is  at  present  in  the 
cupola  of  the  City  Hall?' 

44  4 Precisely ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
Surrogate  will  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
showing  him  to  you.' 

44  4 Is  the  animal  perfectly  quiet  and  harmless?’ 
asked  I. 

44  4 Oh,  perfectly  ! To  be  sure  he  occasionally 
strays  out  of  the  office,  and  gets  in  among  the 
clock-works,  which  makes  some  confusion.  The 
clock  stops  for  a few  days — perhaps  the  hands 
fall  off,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  when 
the  elephant  is  once  extricated  from  the  ma- 
chinery, things  get  on  as  smoothly  as  ever.  He 
made  a singular  mistake  one  day,  however.' 

44  4 What  was  that?' 

44  4 Oh,  it  was  simple  and  natural  enough.  The 
Surrogate  was  busily  writing  at  the  table,  with 
his  back  to  the  elephant,  who,  in  a momentary 
absence  of  mind,  alarmingly  applied  his  trunk  to 
the  bald  head  of  the  functionary,  evidently  tak- 
ing it  for  a remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  fruit 
of  the  Banyan-tree.  However,  the  Surrogate 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  the  elephant  per- 
ceived his  mistake.’ 

44  4 That  was  fortunate,’  said  I. 

44  4 Quite  so,'  said  the  large  gentleman. 

44 1 bade  the  gentleman  a courteous  adieu,  and 
ran  across  Broadway  to  the  Park.  As  I went 
toward  the  City  Hall,  I looked  up  toward  the 
cupola  to  see  if  I could  detect  any  sign  of  the 
animal  which  I was  now  determined  to  see,  as 
a point  of  honor.  I thought  that,  possibly,  his 
trunk  might  be  sportively  twirling  in  the  air,  or 
his  tusks  thrust  through  some  crevice.  But  I 
detected  nothing.  Running  rapidly  up  the  stairs, 
I climbed  toward  the  cupola  until  I could  go  no 
further.  Then  I knocked  at  a door.  A very  gruff 
voice  saluted  me  through  the  key-hole. 

44  4 What  is  it?’ 

44  4 1 want  to  see  the  elephant,’  whispered  I, 
through  the  same  orifice. 

44  4 Go  to Wall-street,’  thundered  back 

the  gTufif  voice. 

44  4 I’ll  give  you  two  dollars  if  you'll  let  me 
in,’  continued  I ; — nor  could  I help  adding : 4 Mr. 
Surrogate,  this  is  hardly  the  treatment  I antici- 
pated.' 
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44  * I advise  you  to  cut,  or  you’ll  be  apt  not  to 
sleep  soft  to-night,’  was  all  the  answer  that  I 
received ; and  I confess  it  was  rather  humiliating 
to  my  diplomatic  and  Spanish  dignity.  I re- 
flected a moment ; then  said : 

44  4 Sir,  are  you  not  the  Surrogate !’ 

44  4 No,’  roared  the  voice, 4 I’m  the  Bell-ringer.* 
44  4 But,  sir,  I understood  that  you  combined 
with  those  duties  the  charge  of  the  elephant  V 
44  Upon  that  there  came  such  an  oath,  that  I 
am  still  astonished  how  a phrase  of  such  dimen- 
sions could  squeeze  through  so  small  a keyhole. 
It  fairly  blew  me  down  stairs.  When  I gained 
the  Park,  I looked  at  the  clock,  and  saw  that  it 
was  half-past  four.  I devoted  the  next  twenty 
minutes  to  wandering  about  that  tranquil  and 
shady  retreat,  and,  far  from  the  city’s  hum,  col- 
lected my  thoughts,  and  convicted  myself  of 
being  the  victim  of  an  amiable  deceit.  I forgive 
you,  my  young  friend,  for  I am  aware  that  my 
conduct  toward  you  has  not  been  always  per- 
fectly transparent.  I conceive  that  I have  truly 
seen  the  elephant,  under  your  auspices — if  to  see 
that  animal  means  to  cut  the  eye-teeth  (doubtless 
from  some  occult  allusion  to  his  tusks)  Will 
you  now  undertake  to  satisfy  my  other  desire— 
that  of  marrying  an  heiress  1” 

44 1 certainly  will,”  answered  I. 

44  Well,  then,”  said  Don  Bobtail, 44  let  us  drink, 
in  an  extra  bottle,  forgiveness  all  round,  and  the 
health  of  the  Count  Icthyosaurowski.” 

“And  the  Surrogate  1” — asked  I. 

The  Spanish  Embassador  laughed  pleasantly ; 
and  finishing  our  cigars,  we  strolled  quietly  up 
Broadway  to  the  Opera. 

FISHER’S  GHOST. 

IN  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  at  a place 
called  Penrith,  distant  from  Sydney  about 
thirty-seven  miles,  lived  a fanner  named  Fisher, 
He  had  been,  originally,  transported,  but  had 
become  free  by  servitude.  Unceasing  toil,  and 
great  steadiness  of  character,  had  acquired  for 
him  a considerable  property,  for  a person  in  his 
station  of  life.  His  lands  and  stock  were  not 
worth  less  than  four  thousand  pounds.  He  was 
unmarried,  and  was  about  forty-five  years  old. 

Suddenly  Fisher  disappeared  ; and  one  of  his 
neighbors — a man  named  Smith — gave  out  that 
he  had  gone  to  England,  but  would  return  in 
two  or  three  years.  Smith  produced  a document, 
purporting  to  be  executed  by  Fisher;  and,  ac- 
cording to  this  document,  Fisher  had  appointed 
Smith  to  act  as  his  agent  during  his  absence. 
Fisher  was  a man  of  very  singular  habits  and 
eccentric  character,  and  his  silence  about  his 
departure,  instead  of  creating  surprise,  was  de- 
clared to  be  44  exactly  like  him.” 

About  six  months  after  Fisher’s  disappearance, 
an  old  man  called  Ben  Weir,  who  had  a small 
farm  near  Penrith,  and  who  always  drove  his 
own  cart  to  market,  was  returning  from  Sydney, 
one  night,  when  he  beheld,  seated  on  a rail  which 
bounded  the  road — Fisher.  The  night  was  very 
dark,  and  the  distance  of  the  fence  from  the 
middle  of  the  road  was,  at  least,  twelve  yards. 


Weir,  nevertheless,  saw  Fisher’s  figure  seated 
on  the  rail.  He  pulled  his  old  mare  up,  and 
called  out,  44  Fisher,  is  that  you  1”  No  answer 
was  returned ; but  there,  still  on  the  rail,  sat 
the  form  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
the  most  intimate  terms.  Weir — who  was  not 
drunk,  although  he  had  taken  several  glasses 
of  strong  liquor  on  the  road — jumped  off  his 
cart,  and  approached  the  rail.  To  his  surprise, 
the  form  vanished. 

“Well,”  exclaimed  old  Weir,  “this  is  very 
curious,  anyhow and,  breaking  several  branch- 
es of  a sapling,  so  as  to  mark  the  exact  spot,  he 
remounted  his  cart,  put  his  old  mare  into  a jog- 
trot, and  soon  reached  his  home. 

Ben  was  not  likely  to  keep  this  vision  a secret 
from  his  old  woman.  All  that  he  had  seen  he 
faithfully  related  to  her. 

44  Hold  your  nonsense,  Ben !”  was  old  Betty’s 
reply.  44  You  know  you  have  been  a-drinking 
and  disturbing  of  your  imagination.  Ain’t  Fisher 
a-gone  to  England  1 And  if  he  had  a-come  back, 
do  you  think  we  shouldn’t  a- heard  on  it!” 

44  Ay,  Betty  !”  said  old  Ben, 44  but  he’d  a cruel 
gash  in  his  forehead,  and  the  blood  was  all  fresh 
like.  Faith,  it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  on’t. 
It  were  his  ghost.” 

“How  can  you  talk  so  foolish,  Ben!”  said 
the  old  woman.  44  You  must  be  drunk,  sure-ly, 
to  get  on  about  ghostesses.” 

44 1 tell  thee  I am  not  drunk,”  replied  old  Ben, 
angrily.  44  There’s  been  foul  play,  Betty ; I’m 
sure  on’t.  There  sat  Fisher  on  the  rail — not 
more  than  a matter  of  two  mile  from  this.  Egad, 
it  were  on  his  own  fence  that  he  sat.  There  he 
was,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  his  arms  a-folded ; 
just  as  he  used  to  sit,  when  he  was  a-waiting 
for  any  body  coming  up  the  road.  Bless  you, 
Betty,  I seed  ’im  till  I was  as  close  as  I am  to 
thee ; when,  all  on  a sudden  he  vanished,  like 
smoke.” 

44  Nonsense,  Ben : 44  don’t  talk  of  it,”  said  old 
Betty,  44  or  the  neighbors  will  only  laugh  at  you. 
Come  to  bed,  and  you’ll  forget  all  about  it  before 
to-morrow  morning.” 

Old  Ben  went  to  bed ; but  he  did  not  next 
morning  forget  all  about  what  he  had  seen  on 
the  previous  night:  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
more  positive  than  before.  However,  at  the 
earnest,  and  often-repeated  request  of  the  old 
woman,  he  promised  not  to  mention  having  seen 
Fisher’s  ghost,  for  fear  that  it  might  expose  him 
to  ridicule. 

On  the  following  Thursday  night,  when  old 
Ben  was  returning  from  market — again  in  his 
cart — he  saw,  seated  upon  the  same  rail,  the 
identical  apparition.  He  had  purposely  abstained 
from  drinking  that  day,  and  was  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  all  his  senses.  On  this  occasion  old 
Ben  was  too  much  alarmed  to  stop.  He  urged 
the  old  mare  on,  and  got  home  as  speedily  as 
possible.  As  soon  as  he  had  unharnessed  and 
fed  the  mare,  and  taken  his  purchases  out  of  the 
cart,  he  entered  his  cottage,  lighted  his  pipe,  sat 
over  the  fire  with  his  better  half,  and  gave  her 
an  account  of  how  he  had  disposed  of  his  pro- 
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duce,  and  what  he  had  brought  back  from  Syd- 
ney in  return.  After  this  he  said  to  her,  “ Well, 
Betty,  I’m  not  drunk  to-night,  any  how,  am  II” 

“No,”  said  Betty.  “You  are  quite  sober, 
sensible  like,  to-night,  Ben ; and  therefore  you 
have  come  home  without  any  ghost  in  your 
head.  Ghosts ! Don’t  * believe  there  is  such 
things.” 

“ Well,  you  are  satisfied  I am  not  drunk ; but 
perfectly  sober,”  said  the  old  man. 

“ Yes,  Ben,”  said  Betty. 

“Well,  then,”  said  Ben,  “I  tell  thee  what, 
Betty,  I saw  Fisher  to-night,  agin  !” 

“ Stuff!”  cried  old  Betty. 

“You  may  say  stuff”  said  the  old  farmer; 
“but  I tell  you  what — I saw  him  as  plainly  as 
I did  last  Thursday  night.  Smith  is  a bad  ’un ! 
Do  you  think  Fisher  would  ever  have  left  this 
country  without  coming  to  bid  you  and  me  good- 
by  1” 

“It’s  all  fancy!”  said  old  Betty.  “Now, 
drink  your  grog  and  smoke  your  pipe,  and  think 
no  more  about  the  ghost.  I wont  hear  on’t.” 

“ I’m  as  fond  of  my  grog  and  my  pipe  as  most 
men,”  said  old  Ben;  “but  I’m  not  going  to 
drink  any  thing  to-night.  It  may  be  all  fancy, 
as  you  call  it,  but  I am  now  going  to  tell  Mr. 
Grafton  all  I saw,  and  what  I think  ;”  and  with 
these  words  he  got  up  and  left  the  house. 

Mr.  Grafton  was  a gentleman  who  lived  about 
a mile  from  old  Weir’s  farm.  He  had  been 
formerly  a lieutenant  in  the  navy,  but  was  now 
on  half-pay,  and  was  a settler  in  the  new  col- 
ony ; he  was,  moreover,  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace. 

When  old  Ben  arrived  at  Mr.  Grafton’s  house, 
Mr.  Grafton  was  about  to  retire  to  bed  ; but  he 
requested  old  Ben  might  be  shown  in.  He 
desired  the  farmer  to  take  a seat  by  the  fire, 
and  then  inquired  what  was  the  latest  news  in 
Sydney. 

“The  news  in  Sydney,  sir,  is  very  small,” 
said  old  Ben  ; “ wheat  is  falling,  but  maize  still 
keeps  its  price — seven  and  sixpence  a bushel : 
but  I want  to  tell  you,  sir,  something  that  will 
astonish  you.” 

“ What  is  it  Ben  1”  asked  Mr.  Grafton. 

“Why,  sir,”  resumed  old  Ben,  “you  know 
I am  not  a weak-minded  man,  nor  a fool,  ex- 
actly ; for  I was  bom  and  bred  in  Yorkshire.” 

“ No,  Ben,  I don’t  believe  you  ta  be  weak- 
minded,  nor  do  I think  you  a fool,”  said  Mr. 
Grafton;  but  what  can  you  have  to  say  that1 
you  come  at  this  late  hour,  and  that  you  require 
such  a preface  1” 

“ That  I have  seen  the  ghost  of  Fisher,  sir,” 
said  the  old  man  ; and  he  detailed  the  particulars 
of  which  the  reader  is  already  in  possession. 

Mr  Grafton  was  at  first  disposed  to  think, 
with  old  Betty,  that  Ben  had  seen  Fisher’s  Ghost 
through  an  extra  glass  or  two  of  rum  on  the  first 
night ; and  that,  on  the  second  night,  when  per- 
fectly sober,  he  was  unable  to  divest  himself  of 
the  idea  previously  entertained.  But,  after  a 
little  consideration,  the  words  “ How  very  sin- 
gular !”  involuntarily  escaped  him. 


“ Go  home,  Ben,”  said  Mr.  Grafton,  “ and  let 
me  see  you  to-morrow  at  sunrise.  We  will  go 
together  to  the  place  where  you  say  you  saw  the 
ghost.” 

Mr  Grafton  used  to  encourage  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  New  South  Wales  (that  race  which 
has  been  very  aptly  described  as  “ the  last  link  in 
the  human  chain”)  to  remain  about  his  premises. 
At  the  head  of  a little  tribe  then  encamped  on 
Mr.  Grafton’s  estate,  was  a sharp  young  man 
named  Johnny  Crook.  The  peculiar  faculty  of 
the  aboriginal  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  of 
tracking  the  human  foot  not  only  over  grass  but 
over  the  hardest  rock ; and  of  tracking  the  where- 
abouts of  runaways  by  signs  imperceptible  to 
civilized  eyes,  is  well  known;  and  this  man, 
Johnny  Crook,  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  this 
particular  art  of  tracking  He  had  recently  been 
instrumental  in  the  apprehension  of  several  des- 
perate bushrangers,  whom  he  had  tracked  over 
twenty-seven  miles  of  rocky  country  and  fields, 
which  they  had  crossed  bare-footed,  in  the  hope 
of  checking  the  black  fellow  in  the  progress  of 
his  keen  pursuit  with  the  horse  police. 

W’hen  old  Ben  Weir  made  his  appearance  in 
the  morning  at  Mr.  Grafton’s  house,  the  black 
chief,  Johnny  Crook,  was  summoned  to  attend. 
He  came  and  brought  with  him  several  of  his 
subjects.  The  party  set  out,  old  Weir  showing 
the  way.  The  leaves  on  the  branches  of  the 
saplings  which  he  had  broken  on  the  first  night 
of  seeing  the  ghost  were  withered,  and  sufficient- 
ly pointed  out  the  exact  rail  on  which  the  phan- 
tom was  represented  to  have  sat.  There  were 
stains  upon  the  rail.  Johnny  Crook,  who  had 
then  no  idea  of  what  he  was  required  for,  pro- 
nounced these  stains  to  be  “ White  man’s  blood ;” 
and,  after  searching  about  for  some  time,  he 
pointed  to  a spot  whereon  he  said  a human  body 
had  been  laid. 

In  New  South  Wales  long  droughts  are  not 
very  uncommon ; and  not  a single  shower  of 
rain  had  fallen  for  seven  months  previously — not 
sufficient  even  to  lay  the  dust  upon  the  roads. 

In  consequence  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed, 
Crook  had  no  small  difficulty  to  contend  with ; 
but  in  about  two  hours  he  succeeded  in  tracking 
the  footsteps  of  one  man  to  the  unfrequented 
side  of  a pond  at  some  distance.  He  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  another  man  had  been  dragged 
thither.  The  savage  walked  round  and  round 
the  pond,  eagerly  examining  its  borders  and  the 
sedges  and  weeds  springing  up  around  it.  At 
first  he  seemed  baffled.  No  clew  had  been  washed 
ashore  to  show  that  any  thing  unusual  had  been 
sunk  in  the  pond ; but,  having  finished  this  ex- 
amination, he  laid  himself  down  on  his  face  and 
looked  keenly  along  the  surface  of  the  smooth 
and  stagnant  water.  Presently  he  jumped  up, 
uttered  a cry  peculiar  to  the  natives  when  grat- 
ified by  finding  some  long-sought  object,  clapped 
his  hands,  and,  pointing  to  the  middle  of  the 
pond,  to  where  the  decomposition  of  some  sunken 
substance  had  produced  a slimy  coating  streaked 
with  prismatic  colors,  he  exclaimed,  “White 
man’s  fat !”  The  pond  was  immediately  search- 
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cd ; and,  below  the  spot  indicated,  the  remains 
of  a body  were  discovered.  A large  stone  and 
a rotted  silk  handkerchief  were  found  near  the 
body  ; these  had  been  used  to  sink  it. 

That  it  was  the  body  of  Fisher  there  could  be 
no  question.  It  might  have  been  identified  by 
the  teeth ; but  on  the  waistcoat  there  were  some 
large  brass  buttons  which  were  immediately 
recognized,  both  by  Mr.  Grafton  and  by  old  Ben 
Weir,  as  Fisher’s  property.  He  had  worn  those 
buttons  on  his  waistcoat  for  several  years. 

Leaving  the  body  by  the  side  of  the  pond,  and 
old  Ben  and  the  blacks  to  guard  it,  Mr.  Grafton 
cantered  up  to  Fisher’s  house.  Smith  was  not 
only  in  possession  of  all  the  missing  man’s  pro- 
perty, but  had  removed  to  Fisher’s  house.  It 
was  about  a mile  and  a half  distant.  They  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  at 
breakfast,  came  out,  and  invited  Mr.  Grafton  to 
alight ; Mr.  Grafton  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
after  a few  desultory  observations  said,  “ Mr. 
Smith,  I am  anxious  to  purchase  a piece  of  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  belonging  to  this 
estate,  and  I would  give  a fair  price  for  it  Have 
you  the  power  to  sell?’1 

“ Oh,  yes,  sir,”  replied  Smith.  “ The  power 
which  I hold  from  Fisher  is  a general  power 
and  he  forthwith  produced  a document  purport- 
ing to  be  signed  by  Fisher,  but  which  was  not 
witnessed. 

“ If  you  are  not  very  busy,  I should  like  to 
show  you  the  piece  of  land  I allude  to,”  said  Mr. 
Grafton. 

“ Oh,  certainly,  sir.  I am  quite  at  your  serv- 
ice,” said  Smith ; and  he  then  ordered  his  horse 
to  be  saddled. 

It  was  necessary  to  pass  the  pond  where  the 
remains  of  Fisher’s  body  were  then  exposed. 
When  they  came  near  to  the  spot,  Mr.  Grafton, 
looking  Smith  full  in  the  face,  said,  “ Mr.  Smith, 
I wish  to  show  you  something.  Look  here!” 
He  pointed  to  the  decomposed  body,  and  nar- 
rowly watching  Mr.  Smith’s  countenance,  re- 
marked : “ These  are  the  remains  of  Fisher. 
How  do  you  account  for  their  being  found  in 
this  pond  1” 

Smith,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  got  off  his 
horse,  minutely  examined  the  remains,  and  then 
admitted  that  there  was  no  doubt  they  were 
Fisher’s.  He  confessed  himself  at  a loss  to  ac- 
count for  their  discovery,  unless  it  could  be  (he 
said)  that  somebody  had  waylaid  him  on  the  road 
when  he  left  his  home  for  Sydney ; had  murdered 
him  for  the  gold  and  bank-notes  which  he  had 
about  his  person,  and  had  then  thrown  him  into 
the  pond.  “ My  hands,  thank  Heaven !”  he  con- 
cluded, **  are  clean.  If  my  old  friend  could  come 
to  life  again,  he  would  tell  you  that  I had  no 
hand  in  this  horrible  murder.” 

Mr.  Grafton  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  was 
not  a believer  in  ghosts.  Could  it  be  possible, 
he  began  to  ask  himself,  that  old  Weir  had  com- 
mitted this  crime,  and — finding  it  weigh  heavily 
on  his  conscience,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be 
detected — had  trumped  up  the  story  about  the 
ghost — had  pretended  that  he  was  led  to  the  spot 


by  supernatural  agency — and  thus,  by  bringing 
the  murder  voluntarily  to  light,  hoped  to  stifle 
all  suspicion  1 But  then  he  considered  Weir's 
excellent  character,  his  kind  disposition,  and 
good-nature.  These  at  once  put  to  flight  his 
suspicion  of  Weir ; but  still  he  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  of  Smith's  guilt,  much  as  appearances 
were  against  him. 

Fisher’s  servants  were  examined,  and  stated 
that  their  master  had  often  talked  of  going  to 
England  on  a visit  to  his  friends,  and  of  leaving 
Mr.  Smith  to  manage  his  farm ; and  that  though 
they  were  surprised  when  Mr.  Smith  came,  and 
said  he  had  “ gone  at  last,”  they  did  not  think  it 
at  all  unlikely  that  he  had  done  so.  An  inquest 
was  held,  and  a verdict  of  willful  murder  found 
against  Thomas  Smith.  He  was  thereupon 
transmitted  to  Sydney  for  trial,  at  the  ensuing 
sessions,  in  the  supreme  court.  The  case  nat- 
urally excited  great  interest  in  the  colony ; and 
public  opinion  respecting  Smith’s  guilt  was 
evenly  balanced. 

The  day  of  trial  came;  and  the  court  was 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  The  Attorney- 
General  very  truly  remarked  that  there  were 
circumstances  connected  with  the  case  which 
were  without  any  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
jurisprudence.  The  only  witnesses  were  old 
Weir  and  Mr.  Grafton.  Smith,  who  defended 
himself  with  great  composure  and  ability,  cross- 
examined  them  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
consummate  skill.  The  prosecution  having 
closed,  Smith  addressed  the  jury  (which  consist- 
ed of  military  officers)  in  his  defense.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  circumstances  were  strong  against 
him ; but  he  most  ingeniously  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain them.  The  power  of  attorney,  which  he 
produced,  be  contended  had  been  regularly 
granted  by  Fisher,  and  he  called  several  wit- 
nesses, who  swore  that  they  believed  the  signa- 
ture to  be  that  of  the  deceased.  He,  further, 
produced  a will,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Fisher’s  attorney,  and  by  that  will  Fisher  had 
appointed  Smith  his  sole  executor,  in  the  event 
of  his  death.  He  declined,  he  said,  to  throw 
any  suspicion  on  Weir ; but  he  wrould  appeal  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  jury  whether  the  ghost 
story  was  entitled  to  any  credit ; and,  if  it  were 
not,  to  ask  themselves  why  it  had  been  invented  1 
He  alluded  to  the  fact — which  in  cross-examina- 
tion Mr.  Grafton  swore  to — that  when  the  re- 
mains were  first  shown  to  him,  he  did  not  conduct 
himself  as  a guilty  man  would  have  been  likely 
to  do,  although  he  was  horror-stricken  on  be- 
holding the  hideous  spectacle.  He  concluded 
by  invoking  the  Almighty  to  bear  witness  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  diabolical  crime  for  which 
he  had  been  arraigned.  The  judge  (the  late  Sir 
Francis  Forbes)  recapitulated  the  evidence.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  deal  with  that  part  of  it 
which  had  reference  to  the  apparition ; and  if 
the  charge  of  the  judge  had  any  leaning  one  way 
or  the  other,  it  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  ac- 
quittal. The  jury  retired;  but,  after  deliberating 
for  seven  hours,  they  returned  to  the  court,  with 
a verdict  of  Guilty. 
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The  judge  then  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  be 
hanged  on  the  following  Monday.  It  was  on  a 
Thursday  night  that  he  was  convicted.  On  the 
Sunday,  Smith  expressed  a wish  to  see  a clergy- 
man. His  wish  was  instantly  attended  to,  when 
he  confessed  that  he,  and  he  alone,  committed 
the  murder ; and  that  it  was  upon  the  very  rail 
where  Weir  swore  that  he  had  seen  Fisher’s 
ghost  sitting,  that  he  had  knocked  out  Fisher’s 
brains  with  a tomahawk.  The  power  of  attor- 
ney, he  likewise  confessed,  was  a forgery,  but 
declared  that  the  will  was  genuine. 

This  is  very  extraordinary,  but  is,  neverthe- 
less, true  in  substance,  if  not  in  every  particular. 
Most  persons  who  have  visited  Sydney  for  any 
length  of  time  will  no  doubt  have  had  it  nar- 
rated to  them. 

AND  THEN? 

THE  oracle  of  the  beautiful  sequestered  little 
hamlet  of  Am  berm  cad,  was  an  old  gentle-  ! 
man  of  unobtrusive  and  orderly  habits,  whose 
peculiar  taciturnity  had  obtained  for  him  the 
familiar  cognomen  of  Two  Words.  Mr.  Canute, 
alias  Two  Words,  dwelt  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  tended  by  an  ancient  housekeeper,  al- 
most as  chary  of  speech  as  her  worthy  master. 
It  was  surmised  that  Mr.  Canute  had  seen  better 
days ; but  though  his  means  were  straitened,  his 
heart  was  large,  and  his  countenance  expressed 
great  benevolence.  Notwithstanding  the  brief 
mode  of  speech  which  characterized  him  on  all 
occasions,  the  advice  of  Mr.  Canute  was  eagerly 
sought  on  every  subject  whereon  it  was  presumed 
advice  could  be  profitable ; and  the  simple  rustics 
of  Ambermead  perhaps  valued  it  the  more,  be- 
cause, though  delivered  without  a particle  of 
pomposity,  the  terseness  and  decision  of  the 
words  expended,  left  an  indelible  impression, 
which  long  sermons  often  failed  to  convey.  Mr. 
Canute  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  fam- 
ily at  the  old  Hall — an  intimacy  cemented  by 
early  association,  for  Mr.  Harwell  and  Mr.  Canute 
had  been  school-fellows ; and  when  a painful 
and  lingering  illness  attacked  the  squire,  his 
ancient  friend  and  crony  felt  deep  anxiety  as  to 
the  ultimate  fate  of  Mr.  Harwell’s  only  child, 
the  good  and  lovely  Clara  Harwell.  The  dis- 
ease was  an  incurable  one ; though  the  suffer- 
ing might  be  protracted,  there  was  no  hope  of 
ultimate  recovery,  and  an  air  of  gloom  reigned 
over  the  village  of  Ambermead,  where  once  the 
sweet  spring  and  summer  tide  brought  only  sport 
and  glee.  Ambermead  was  noted  for  a profusion 
of  rich  red  roses,  exhaling  delicious  fragrance ; 
and  for  the  song  of  innumerable  nightingales, 
whose  harmonious  concerts  resounded  amid  the 
umbrageous  groves,  sheltering  the  hamlet  on 
every  side,  and  extending  beyond  the  old  Hall 
of  Ambermead.  But  now,  although  the  roses 
bloomed  and  the  birds  sang,  serious  faces  looked 
from  the  cottage  doors ; and  while  the  younger 
villagers  forgot  their  usual  pastimes,  the  elders 
conversed  apart  in  whispers,  always  directing 
their  glances  toward  the  Hall,  as  if  the  sufferer 
within  those  thick  walls  could  be  disturbed  by 
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their  conversation.  This  sympathy  was  called 
forth,  not  only  by  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Har- 
well being  their  ancestral  landlord,  the  last  of 
an  impoverished  race,  but  from  his  always  having 
lived  among  them  as  a friend  and  neighbor — re- 
spected as  a superior,  and  beloved  as  an  equal. 
Their  knowledge,  also,  of  the  squire’s  decayed 
fortunes ; and  that,  on  his  death,  the  fine  old 
place  must  become  the  property  of  a stranger, 
whom  rumor  did  not  report  favorably  of — greatly 
enhanced  the  concern  of  these  hereditary  culti- 
vators of  the  soil ; and  many  bright  eyes  grew 
dim  thinking  of  poor  Miss  Clara,  who  would  so 
soon  be  fatherless,  and  almost  penniless.  The 
estate  of  Ambermead  was  strictly  entailed  in  the 
male  line,  and  the  next  heir  was  of  distant  kin 
to  the  Harwells.  A combination  of  misfortunes, 
and  no  doubt  of  imprudence  in  years  long  by- 
gone, had  reduced  the  present  proprietor  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  from  which  he  was  to  find  refuge 
only  in  the  grave.  The  Harwell  family  had 
lived  for  centuries  in  Ambermead.  They  seem- 
ed so  much  to  belong  to  their  poor  neighbors, 
who  always  sympathized  most  fully  in  all  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  “ Hall  folk,”  that  now, 
when  there  was  a certain  prospect  of  losing  them 
forever  as  it  seemed,  the  parting  became  more 
than  a common  one  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
between  rich  and  poor — it  was  the  parting  of 
endeared  friends. 

They  watched  and  waited  for  Mr.  Canute 
passing  to  and  fro,  as  he  did  every  day,  and  more 
than  once  a day ; and  on  his  two  words  they 
hung,  as  if  life  or  death  were  involved  in  that 
short  bulletin. 

“ How  is  the  squire  to-day  1”  said  one. 

“ No  better,”  replied  Mr.  Canute,  mildly,  with- 
out stopping. 

“And  how’s  Miss  Clara?”  inquired  another, 
with  deep  pity  in  his  looks. 

“ Very  patient,”  responded  the  old  man,  still 
moving  slowly  on  with  the  aid  of  his  stout  staff. 

“Patient!”  repeated  several  voices  when  he 
was  out  of  hearing.  “ Y es,  yes,  patient  enough ; 
and  Master  Canute  means  a deal  when  he  says 
patient.  Bless  her  young  sweet  face ! there’s 
patience  in  it  if  ever  there  was  in  mortal’s.” 

Mr.  Canute’s  patience  was  sorely  taxed  by 
questioning  at  all  hours ; he  was  waylaid  first 
by  one,  then  by  another,  on  his  way  from  his 
own  cottage  to  the  Hall,  but  with  unfailing  good- 
nature and  promptitude,  he  invariably  satisfied 
the  affectionate  solicitude  of  his  humble  neigh- 
bors— in  his  own  quaint  way,  certainly — never 
wasting  words,  yet  perfectly  understood. 

The  summer-tide  was  waning  into  autumn, 
and  thi'  squire  of  Ambermead  faded  more  grad- 
ually than  autumn  leaves,  when  late  one  evening 
a v .-  v'arer  stopped  at  Mr.  Canute’s  cottage, 
which  was  on  the  roadside,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  rest,  asking  for  a draught  of  water 
from  the  well  before  the  porch, 

“Most  welcome,”  said  Two  Words,  scanning 
the  stranger,  and  pleased  with  his  appearance, 
for  youth  and  an  agreeable  countenance  are  sure 
passports ; perhaps,  too,  Mr.  Canute  discerned 
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gentle  breeding  in  his  guest,  despite  travel-soiled 
habiliments,  and  a dash  of  habitual  recklessness 
in  his  air.  At  any  rate,  the  welcome  was  heart- 
ily  given,  and  as  heartily  responded  to;  and 
when  Mr.  Canute  left  his  dwelling,  in  order  to 
pay  his  usual  evening  visit  at  the  Hall,  he  merely 
said,  addressing  his  young  visitor : “ Soon  back 
and  turning  to  Martha,  the  careful  housekeeper, 
added : “ Get  supper while  on  stepping  over 
the  threshold,  second  thoughts  urged  him  to  re- 
turn and  say  to  the  young  man  : “ Don’t  go.” 

44  No,  that  I won’t,”  replied  he  frankly,  44  for 
1 like  my  quarters  too  well.  Til  wait  till  you 
come  back,  governor ; and  I hope  you  won’t  be 
long,  for  my  mouth  waters  for  the  supper  you 
spoke  of.” 

Mr.  Canute  smiled,  and  walked  away  more 
briskly  than  usual ; and  after  sitting  for  -some 
time  beside  the  sick  man’s  bed,  and  bidding 
44  good-night”  and  44  bless  you,”  to  sweet  Clara 
Harwell,  he  retraced  his  steps  homeward,  and 
found  supper  ready,  and  the  handsome  stranger 
so  obviously  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  frugal 
fare,  that  Mr.  Canute  jocularly  remarked : 44  Keen 
air to  which  the  stranger  replied  in  the  same 
strain : 44  Fine  scenery on  which  the  host 
added  : 44  An  artist  1”  when  the  youth,  laughing 
outright,  said:  44 An  indifferent  one,  indeed.” 
After  a pause,  and  suffering  his  mirth  to  sub- 
side, he  continued : 44  Are  you  always  so  eco-  j 
nomica  1 in  words,  sir  1 Don’t  you  sometimes  ! 
findJt  difficult  to  carry  on  conversation  in  this 
strain  1” 

44  You  don’t,”  replied  Mr.  Canute  smiling,  and 
imperturbably  good-natured. 

44  Not  I,”  cried  the  youth , 44  and  I want  to 
ask  you  half  a hundred  questions.  Will  you 
answer  me  ?” 

44  I’ll  try,”  replied  Mr.  Canute.” 

44  I’ve  not  long  to  stay,  for  I’m  on  a walking 
tour  with  a friend ; but  I diverged  to  Amber- 
mead,  as  I was  anxious  to  see  it.  I’ve  had  a 
curiosity  to  'see  it  for  a long  while;  but  my 
friend  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  market-town, , 
eight  miles  off,  I think,  and  I shall  strike  across 
the  country  when  the  moon  is  up,  if  you’ll  give, 
me  a rest  till  then.” 

44  Most  welcome,”  said  Mr.  Canute,  courteously. 

44  Ah,  ha !”  quoth  the  stranger,  44  if  that’s  the 
way  you  pursue  your  discourse,  I don't  think  I 
shall  learn  much  from  you.  I hope,  however, 
that  I may  get  a wife  who  will  follow  your  ex- 
ample— a woman  of  two  words,  in  short ; she’ll 
be  a rare  specimen  of  her  sex  !” 

44  Ah,  ha!”  ejaculated  Mr.  Canute. 

44  But  come,  tell  me,  for  time  presses,”  said 
the  young  man,  suddenly  becoming  grave — 4 4 tell 
me  all  about  Ambermead,  and  the  squire-— how 
long  he’s  likely  to  last.  For,  in  fact,  the  friend 
I mentioned,  who  is  with  me  during  this  walk- 
ing tour,  is  vastly  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
the  place  and  property. 

‘‘The  heir  1”  whispered  Mr.  Canute,  mys- 
teriously. 

41  Well,  well,  suppose  we  say  he  is ; he’s  not 
altogether  a had  fellow,  though  he  is  considered 


a bit  reckless  and  wild.  But  he  has  heard  of 
Clara  Harwell’s  beauty  and  goodness  from  his 
cousin,  Lady  Ponsonby  (she’s  Clara’s  cousin, 
too,  you  know) ; and  he  is  really  quite  sorry  to 
think  that  such  a lovely  creature  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  old  Hall  to  make  room  for  him.  He 
wants  to  know  what  will  become  of  her  when 
old  Harwell  dies,  for  all  the  world  knows  he’s 
ruined.  It’s  a pretty  place  this  old  Ambermead 
— a paradise,  I should  say.  I know  what  I’d 
do,  if  I was  ever  lucky  enough  to  call  it  mine.” 
The  youth  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully.  44 1 should 
be  a happy  dog,  then  !” 

44  And  then  ?”  said  Mr.  Canute,  smiling. 

44  Why,  then,  I’d  pull  down  the  rickety  old 
house  up  there,  and  build  a palace  fit  to  a 
prince  ; I’d  keep  nothing  but  the  old  wine ; I’d 
have  lots  of  prime  fellows  to  stay  with  me ; and 
I should  sport  the  finest  horses  and  dogs  in  the 
country !”  The  speaker  paused  out  of  breath. 

44  And  then  !”  said  Mr.  Canute,  quietly. 

44  Why,  then,  I’d  hunt,  and  shoot,  and  ride, 
and  drink,  and  smoke,  and  dance,  and  keep  open 
house,  and  enjoy  life  to  the  full — feasting  final 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end — the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul,  you  know,  in  old  Ambermead !” 

44  And  then  1” 

44  Why,  then,  I suppose  that  in  time  I should 
grow  old,  like  other  people,  and  cease  to  care 
for  all  these  things,  so  much  as  I did  when 
strength  and  youth  were  mine.” 

44 And  then?”  said  Mr.  Canute,  more  slowly. 

44  Why,  then” — and  the  stranger  hesitated  - 
44  then,  I suppose,  like  other  people,  in  the  count 
of  nature,  I should  have  to  leave  all  the  pleasures 
of  this  life,  and,  like  other  people— die.” 

44  And  then  1”  said  Mr.  Canute,  fixing  his  eyes, 
glittering  like  diamonds,  on  the  young  man’s 
face,  which  flushed  up,  as  he  exclaimed,  with 
some  irritation : 

44  Ob,  hang  your  4 and  thens  !’  But  the  aaooa 
is  well  up,  1 see,  so  I’m  off.  Good-night,  and 
thank  you.”  And  without  further  parley,  ha 
started  off  on  his  walk  over  the  hills ; and  Mt 
Canute  silently  watched  his  guest’s  retreating 
figure  till,  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  surround' 
mg  groves,  he  was  lost  to  view.  In  the  moon- 
light, in  the  darkness,  in  the  valley,  and  on  ths 
hillside,  these  words  haunted  the  wayfarer,  end 
he  kept  repeating  to  himself,  44  And  then?* 
Thoughts  took  possession  of  his  mind  that  nswr 
before  had  gained  entrance  there,  or  at  least  they 
arranged  themselves  in  a sequence  which  govs 
them  quite  a new  significance.  His  past  lifi 
presented  itself  to  him  for  the  first  time  as  a 
coherent  chain  of  events,  exemplifying  canaa 
and  effect ; and  if  his  plana  for  the  future  did 
not  at  that  moment  receive  any  determinate 
change,  he  still  kept  repeating,  anxiously  and 
inquiringly,  as  he  wandered  on  in  the  mean- 
light,  the  two  strangly-suggestive  words : 44  And 
then?”  It  proved  a long  and  a toilsome  night’s 
journey  for  that  belated  traveler;  for  he  had 
left  Mr.  Canute’s  cottage  so  hastily,  that  he  had 
omitted  to  ask  for  certain  landmarks  on  the  hills 
leading  to  the  place  whither  he  was  bound,  la 
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consequence,  the  stars  faded  in  the  sky,  and  the 
rosy  morn  broke  through  the  eastern  mists,  ere 
the  weary  man,  from  the  summit  of  a high  hill, 
which  he  had  tortuously  ascended,  beheld  afar 
oflf,  down  in  the  valley,  the  shining  river,  the 
bridge,  and  the  church-tower  of  the  town  where 
his  friend,  in  some  anxiety,  awaited  his  re-ap- 
pearance. 

During  all  his  after-life,  that  young  man  never 
forgot  the  solitary  night-walk  when  he  lost  his 
way  beneath  a beautiful  spangled  summer  sky ; 
the  stars  seemed  to  form  the  letters,  “And 
then?”  the  soft  night-breeze  seemed  to  whisper 
in  his  ear : “ And  then  1” 

It  is  true,  he  had  not  gained  the  intelligence 
he  sought  respecting  the  inmates  of  Ambermead 
Hall ; but  he  had  laid  bare  his  own  folly  for  the 
inspection  of  Mr.  Canute;  and  in  return,  he  had 
listened  to  no  reproof — no  tiresome  lecture  vouch- 
safed from  prosy  age  to  ardent  youth,  but  simply 
two  words  had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  set 
him  a- thinking  seriously.  Mystic  little  words  ! 
* And  then?” 

For  nearly  three  years  after  Mr.  Harwell's 
decease,  the  old  Hall,  contrary  to  general  an- 
ticipation, remained  untenanted,  save  by  domes- 
tics left  in  charge.  Miss  Clara  had  found  shel- 
ter with  her  relative.  Lady  Ponsonby,  though 
her  memory  was  still  fresh  and  warmly  cher- 
ished among  the  humble  friends  in  her  beautiful 
native  village.  Mr.  Canute,  if  possible,  more 
silent  than  ever,  still  remained  the  village  ora- 
cle ; perhaps  more  cherished  than  of  yore,  inas- 
much as  he  was  the  only  memento  remaining  of 
the  beloved  Harwells — the  old  familiar  faces  now 
seen  no  more.  He  would  listen,  and  they  would 
talk,  of  days  gone  by  ; he  felt  the  loss  even  more 
than  others,  for  he  mourned  a companion  and 
friend  in  Mr.  Harwell,  and  Clara  had  been  to 
the  good  Two  Words  as  an  adopted  daughter. 
At  length  it  was  rumored  that  Mr.  Selby,  the 
new  proprietor,  was  soon  expected  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  property  in  due  form ; moreover, 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  marriage,  and  that 
his  young  bride  would  accompany  him.  Ill  re- 
ports fly  quickly ; and  it  had  been  circulated  in 
former  times  that  Mr.  Selby  was  wild  and  ex- 
travagant, careless  of  others,  selfish  and  profli- 
gate. Indeed,  Mr.  Canute  had  not  contradicted 
such  reports,  so  it  was  generally  opined  they 
were  too  true,  and  had  a legal  foundation.  With 
heavy  hearts,  the  inhabitants  of  Ambermead 
commenced  their  rural  preparations  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  squire  and  his  bride ; green  arches 
were  erected,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  were  hung 
on  the  spreading  branches  beneath  which  the 
travelers'  road  lay.  It  was  the  season  of  roses 
and  nightingales,  when  Ambermead  was  in  its 
glory ; and  never  had  the  rich  red  roses  bloomed 
so  profusely,  and  never  had  the  chorus  of  the 
groves  been  more  full  and  enchanting,  than  on 
the  summer  evening  when  the  old  and  young  of 
the  hamlet,  arrayed  in  their  holiday  attire,  waited 
to  greet  the  new-comers. 

Mr.  Canute  stood  at  his  cottage-door;  the 


bridge  just  beyond,  over  which  the  route  con- 
ducted to  the  Hall  through  avenues  of  greenerie, 
was  festooned  with  roses  ; and  a band  of  maid- 
ens in  white,  lined  the  picturesque  approach. 
The  sun  was  setting,  when  a carriage  drove 
quickly  up,  slackening  its  pace  as  it  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  stopping  at  Mr.  Canute's  humble 
gate.  Two  Words  himselfi  bareheaded,  stepped 
forward  on  seeing  a lady  alight,  who  in  another 
moment  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  exclaiming : 
“ Our  first  greeting  must  be  from  you,  dear,  dear 
Mr.  Canute ! I need  not  introduce  Mr.  Selby 
— he  is  known  to  you  already.”  Speechless 
from  astonishment  and  emotion,  the  old  man 
could  only  say:  “Miss  Clara!” — as  he  gazed 
from  one  to  another,  recognizing  in  the  gentle- 
man the  wayfaring  guest  who  had  departed  so 
abruptly  on  his  walking  expedition  over  the 
moonlight  hills,  more  than  three  years  previous- 
ly. Seizing  the  hand  which  Mr.  Canute  silently 
extended,  Mr.  Selby  said,  with  deep  feeling : 

“ It  is  to  your  instrumentality  that  I owe  my 
present  happiness.” 

“ How  so?”  was  Mr.  Canute's  reply,  looking 
with  pleased  surprise  into  the  open  face,  which, 
on  a former  occasion  had  won  his  confidence 
and  admiration. 

“ Tv>o  words  spoken  in  season  wrought  a 
change  in  me,  which  all  the  preaching  of  friends 
and  guardians  had  failed  to  eflect,”  returned  Mr. 
Selby,  “ and  without  which  Clara  never  would 
have  blessed  me  with  her  hand.  These  years 
of  probation  have  proved  my  sincerity  ; and  Lady 
Ponsonby  (a  severe  and  scrutinizing  judge)  pro- 
nounced my  reformation  complete  ere  she  per- 
mitted me  to  address  Clara.  Those  two  little 
words,  * And  then  V enigmatical  to  the  uninitiated, 
convey  a deep  and  mystical  meaning  to  my  heart ; 
and  they  are  of  such  significant  import,  that  by 
inserting  them  whenever  I paint  the  future,  I 
trust  to  become  a wiser  and  a better  man.” 

Clara  gazed  proudly  and  confidingly  on  her 
husband ; and  the  news  of  her  arrival  having 
spread  through  the  village,  a crowd  collected, 
whose  joy  and  surprise  found  vent  in  tears  and 
blessings,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  asides , 
purporting  that  Miss  Clara  never  would  have 
espoused  a bad  man ; ergo,  Mr.  Selby  must  be  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  ancient  race ! 

The  prognostication  proved  correct ; and  the 
pathway,  strewn  with  bright  summer  roses,  over 
which  Clara  trod  in  bridal  pomp  on  her  way  to 
the  ancestral  home  where  she  was  born,  was 
indeed  emblematical  of  the  flowery  path  which 
marked  her  future  destiny. 

The  old  Hall  of  Ambermead  is  still  extant — 
a fine  specimen  of  venerable  decay,  surrounded 
by  ancestral  groves,  still  famed  for  sheltering 
innumerable  nightingales  when  the  Ambermead 
roses  exhale  their  delicious  fragrance.  In  the 
old  church-yard  on  the  green  hill-side,  a white 
monument  gleams  in  the  sunshine,  whereon  may 
be  traced  the  name  of  John  Canute,  specifying 
the  date  of  his  happy  death,  while  below  is  en- 
graven this  inscription  of  two  words — “ And 
thenV' 
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HOW  EIDER  DOWN  IS  GATHERED. 

THE  rocks  and  sea-coasts  of  Norway,  the  rug- 
ged steeps  and  barren  precipices  of  the 
Shetland,  Orkney,  and  Faroe  Islands,  and  the 
wild  scenery  of  the  Hebrides,  are  the  abodes  of 
numerous  tribes  of  aquatic  birds,  as  puffins,  her- 
ons, cormorants,  and  eider  fowl.  The  simple 
inhabitants  of  some  of  these  secluded  spots  de- 
pend in  a great  measure  upon  these  creatures 
for  their  food  and  clothing.  The  flesh  of  some 
is  eaten  when  fresh,  and  some  is  salted  for  keep- 
ing : the  eggs  are  esteemed  excellent  food,  though 
much  too  strong  in  their  taste  to  be  relished  by 
persons  unaccustomed  to  such  delicacies ; the 
skins  of  the  eider-ducks  form  under-clothing, 
which  is  proof  against  very  severe  cold ; and, 
without  any  very  material  injury  to  the  bird?,  a 
vast  quantity  of  the  finest  down  is  collected  from 
them  annually.  This  invaluable  substance  is  so 
Arm  and  clastic,  that  a quantity  which,  when  com- 
pressed, might  be  covered  by  the  two  hands,  will 
serve  to  stuff  a quilt  or  coverlet,  which,  together 
with  extreme  lightness,  possesses  more  warmth 
than  the  finest  blanket.  The  importance  of  such 
a defense  in  the  inhospitable  climate  of  these 
exposed  regions,  may  be  well  imagined.  Accord- 
ingly, one  of  the  chief  employments  of  the  in- 
habitants, is  the  collection  of  these  indispensable 
articles ; an  occupation,  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
the  adventurous  fowlers  are  often  exposed  to 
dangers,  the  bare  idea  of  which  would  seem 
enough  to  deter  the  most  courageous  from  the 
attempt,  had  not  long  practice  rendered  them  al- 
most insensible  to  fear.  We  shall  give  a short 
account  of  the  method  pursued  on  these  occa- 
sions. 

On  the  coast  of  Norway,  there  are  many  low 
and  flat  islands,  upon  which  the  birds,  during 
their  breeding  season,  lay  their  eggs  in  great 
abundance : these  the  fowler  approaches  in  his 
boat ; leaving  it  moored  to  the  rocks,  he  quietly 
examines  the  nests,  which  are  made  on  the 
ground,  constructed  of  sea-weeds,  and  lined  with 
the  finest  down,  which  the  female  plucks  from 
her  own  body.  The  eggs  are  generally  four  in 
number,  of  a pale-green  color,  and  somewhat 
longer  than  a common  duck’s  egg.  With  great 
caution  and  gentleness,  the  fowler  removes  the 
female  from  the  nest,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
superfluous  down  and  eggs,  being  careful,  how- 
ever, to  leave  one  behind,  lest  the  nest  should  be 
deserted.  The  patient  bird  endures  this  robbery 
with  the  greatest  resignation,  and  immediately 
commences  the  reparation  of  her  loss,  by  laying 
more  eggs,  and  covering  them  with  fresh  down, 
in  which  latter  office  her  faithful  mate  bears  a 
part,  and  yields  up  his  own  plumage  for  the 
defense  of  their  yet  unhatched  progeny.  This 
operation  is  often  repeated  more  than  once  upon 
the  same  nest.  It  is  asserted  that,  although  the 
birds  will  bear  quietly  this  treatment  from  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  they  are  accustomed,  the 
appearance  of  a stranger  is  by  no  means  accept- 
able, and  that  they  testify  their  displeasure  at  the 
work  of  destruction  by  loud  and  fearful  screams. 
This  singular  fact  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 


by  the  great  kindness  with  which  the  natives 
treat  them  ; so  great,  indeed,  that  in  Iceland  they 
have  been  almost  rendered  tame,  and  will  often 
build  their  nests  close  to  the  houses.  Their  qoiet 
and  peaceable  dispositions  are  also  manifested  by 
the  circumstance,  that  two  females  will  sometimes 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  same  nest,  in  which  case  they 
always  agree  remarkably  well. 

The  ease  and  facility,  however,  with  which  the 
plundering  of  these  nests  is  effected,  are  remark- 
ably contrasted  with  the  extreme  danger  to  which 
the  same  occupation  is  exposed  in  other  parts. 
The  most  precipitous  and  inaccessible  rocks  axe 
often  the  chosen  abodes  of  these  winged  creatures, 
where  they  remain  in  apparent  security,  seem- 
ingly far  removed  from  man’s  rapacious  hand. 
But  who  shall  say  what  difficulties  are  so  great, 
that  patience  and  courage  may  not  overcome 
them  ? The  bold  adventurer,  inured  to  toil,  with 
sinews  well  strung  by  constant  labor,  and  an- 
imated by  a spirit  of  dauntless  courage,  climbs 
the  most  rugged  steep,  surveys  with  coolness  the 
most  frightful  precipices,  and  trusting  himself  to 
ledges  of  rock  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  foot 
to  rest  on,  loads  himself  with  the  hard-earned 
spoil,  and  returns  to  the  bottom  with  as  much 
indifference  as  ordinary  men  would  descend  a 
ladder. 

The  Holm  of  Noss,  a vast  rock  separated  by 
some  violent  convulsion  of  nature  from  the  island 
of  the  same  name — one  of  the  Shetland  group— 
presents  remarkable  difficulties  to  the  bird-catch- 
ers. Its  sides  are  extremely  precipitous,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  mainland  is  about  sixteen  fathoms, 
and  the  gulf  between  is  occupied  by  a raging  sea 
— yet  have  all  these  been  overcome.  A kind  of 
bridge  of  ropes  is  thrown  across,  by  which  the 
fowler,  seated  in  a cradle,  is  drawn  over,  and 
commences  his  operations.  The  original  forma- 
tion of  this  bridge,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  The  rock  had  been  long 
inaccessible,  when  at  last  an  adventurer,  bolder 
or  more  skillful  than  the  rest,  having  landed  at 
the  base,  contrived  to  scramble  his  way  to  the 
summit,  after  encountering  incredible  difficulties ; 
his  companions  threw  across  to  him  a strong 
rope,  which  he  made  fast  to  several  stakes  pre- 
viously driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  the 
same  was  done  by  thefta  on  the  opposite  side ; to 
this  a basket  or  cradle  was  then  attached,  which, 
by  means  of  cords  fastened  at  cither  end,  might 
be  drawn  backward  or  forward.  The  end  of  ths 
story  is  truly  tragical.  Emboldened  by  his  suc- 
cess, instead  of  returning  by  the  means  of  con- 
veyance ho  had  thus  provided,  the  unfortunate 
man  determined  to  descend  the  rock  where  he 
had  come  up ; but  the  task  was  too  difficult  even 
for  his  practiced  foot : one  false  step,  and  all  was 
over ; his  mangled  body  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
too  plainly  attested  the  madness  of  the  attempt. 

But  not  always  can  even  these  means  be  had 
recourse  to ; it  is  often  necessary  to  descend 
from  the  cloud-capped  summit  down  the  face  of 
the  naked  precipice,  to  seek  for  nests  hidden  in 
the  fissures  of  the  stone.  The  reckless  darinc 
exhibited  by  the  islanders  on  these  occasions,  h.* 
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called  forth  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  all  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  them. 
We  subjoin  the  account  given  by  Sir  G.  Mac- 
kenzie, of  the  method  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Faroe  Islands  pursue  in  their  search  for 
puffins.  “ When  the  rocks  are  so  high  and 
smooth  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  fowlers 
to  ascend,  they  are  let  down  by  means  of  a rope 
from  above.  To  prevent  the  rope  from  being  cut, 
a piece  of  wood  is  placed  at  the  verge  of  the  pre- 
cipice. By  means  of  a small  line,  the  fowler 
makes  signals  to  those  above,  and  they  let  him 
down  or  pull  him  up  accordingly.  When  he 
reaches  a shelf  of  the  rock  where  the  birds  have 
their  nest,  he  unties  himself,  and  proceeds  to 
take  them.  Sometimes  he  places  himself  on  a 
projecting  rock,  and,  using  his  net  with  great 
adroitness,  he  catches  the  birds  as  they  fly  past 
him — and  this  they  call  veining.  This  mode  of 
catching  birds  is  even  practiced  while  the  fowl- 
ers are  suspended.  When  a projection  of  rock 
is  between  the  fowler  and  the  place  where  the 
birds  are,  he  swings  himself  from  the  rock  so  far 
that  he  turns  round  the  projection.  In  this,  great 
address  and  courage  are  requisite,  as  well  as  in 
swinging  into  a cavern.  When  he  can  not,  with 
the  help  of  his  pole,  swing  far  enough,  he  lets 
down  a line  to  people  stationed  in  a boat  below, 
who  swing  him  by  means  of  it  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  gain  a safe  place  to  stand 
upon.  Besides  being  exposed  to  the  risk  of  the 
rope  breaking,  the  fowler  is  frequently  in  danger 
of  being  crushed  by  pieces  of  the  rock  falling 
down  upon  him.11  The  same  method  is  pursued 
in  the  other  islands.  The  ropes  employed  are  of 
two  sorts — one  made  of  hides,  the  other  of  hair 
of  cows'  tails — the  former  are  most  esteemed  ; 
they  have  the  advantage  of  ancient  usage  to  re- 
commend them,  and  they  are,  besides,  less  liable 
to  be  worn  away  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rock. 
The  mode  of  constructing  them  is  as  follows  : — 
A hide  of  a sheep  and  one  of  a cow  are  cut  into 
slips,  the  latter  being  the  broader ; each  slip  of 
sheeps'  hide  is  then  plaited  to  one  of  cows',  and 
two  of  these  compound  slips  are  then  twisted  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a rope  of  about  three  inches 
in  circumference.  The  length  of  these  ropes 
varies  from  90  to  about  300  feet,  and  they  are  sold 
at  thirteen  pence  a fathom.  So  highly  are  they 
valued,  that,  at  St.  Kilda,  a single  rope  forms  a 
girl's  marriage-portion.  In  this  island,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  Hebrides,  a mere  speck  of  land  in 
the  wide  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  old  and  young 
alike  engage  in  the  same  hazardous  pursuit.  Ac- 
customed from  infancy  to  creep  to  the  extremest 
verge  of  the  precipice,  dangers  which,  to  the  un- 
practiced, appear  most  appalling,  only  serve  to 
afford  them  amusement.  A modem  traveler  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  seen  very  young  children 
creep  over  the  edge  of  a tremendous  cliff,  1800 
feet  high,  formed  by  the  termination  of  Conachar, 
the  loftiest  eminence  in  the  island,  and  consider- 
ed to  be  the  highest  precipice  in  Britain,  and 
coolly  collecting  the  eggs  or  birds  by  means  of  a 
slender  pole  like  a fishing-rod,  furnished  at  the 
end  with  a noose  of  cow  hair,  stiffened  by  the 


feathers  of  a solan-goose.  The  same,  writer  wit- 
nessed the  extraordinary  feats  of  a bird-catcher, 
who,  while  supported  by  one  companion  alone, 
with  whom  he  was  conversing  carelessly,  con- 
trived to  catch  four  birds,  and,  burdened  with 
two  in  each  hand,  still  held  fast  by  the  rope,  and 
striking  his  foot  against  the  rock,  threw  himself 
out  from  the  precipice,  and  returning  with  a 
bound,  would  again  dart  out,  capering  and  shout- 
ing, and  playing  all  manner  of  tricks.  When  we 
consider  that  one  false  step  of  the  man  above,  one 
momentary  yielding  of  his  strength,  would  inev- 
itably prove  fatal  to  both,  we  can  not  but  feel  the 
greatest  astonishment  at  their  presence  of  mind. 
Accidents,  however,  though  extremely  rare,  do 
sometimes  occur,  and  those  of  the  most  frightful 
nature,  of  whieh  the  following  may  serve  as  an 
example : 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  fowlers  to 
proceed  alone  on  these  excursions : on  such  oc- 
casions they  fasten  the  rope  to  a stake  driven 
into  the  ground  above,  and  thus  descend.  It 
was  upon  one  of  these  solitary  expeditions  that 
the  following  occurred : A bird-catcher  left  his 
home  one  morning  to  pursue  his  usual  occupa- 
tion, but  alone ; having  secured  his  rope  to  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  he  let  himself  gradually 
down,  and  reaching  the  spot  where  the  rock 
overhung  a ledge,  on  which  he  expected  to  reap 
an  ample  harvest,  he  dexterously  swung  himself 
forward,  and  gained  the  resting-place.  As  he 
expected,  he  here  found  a number  of  nests,  and. 
in  his  ardor,  forgetting  the  usual  precaution  of 
fastening  the  rope  round  his  body  while  in  the 
act  of  plundering  a nest,  the  cord  slipped  from 
his  grasp,  and  after  swinging  backward  and  for- 
ward for  some  time,  but  without  coming  within 
reach,  at  length  settled  many  feet  from  the  spot 
where  he  stood.  For  a moment  he  stood  aghast, 
uncertain  how  to  act ; the  sudden  blow  almost 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  thinking ; gradu- 
ally, however,  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  looked  anxiously  around  for  means  of 
escape.  Fearful,  in  truth,  was  the  prospect : the 
heavy  mass  of  rock  above,  smooth  as  if  chiseled 
by  the  mason's  hand,  offered  no  crevices  to  which 
the  most  tenacious  grasp  might  cling : many  hun- 
dred feet  below,  the  raging  waters  burst  with  ter- 
rific noise  upon  the  pointed  crags ; while  the 
depth  to  which  he  had  descended,  the  solitude  of 
the  spot,  and  the  roar  of  the  tumultuous  waters* 
altogether  precluded  the  possibility  of  making 
himself  heard,  and  summoning  assistance  to  res- 
cue him  from  his  dreadful  situation.  One  chance 
alone  remained,  and  that  a desperate  one : by  a 
bold  leap  he  might  regain  the  rope — it  was  an 
awful  hazard ; if  he  failed,  instant  destruction 
must  be  the  result ; but  death,  though  slower  in 
his  present  state,  was  no  less  sure : his  resolu- 
tion was  taken  ; breathing  a short  and  energetic 
prayer,  he  summoned  all  his  strength,  and  fear- 
lessly sprung  forward.  He  lived  to  tell  the  tale, 
for  the  rope  was  caught,  and  the  summit  gained 
in  safety. 

Such  are  the  usual  methods  pursued  for  cap- 
turing birds  when  they  build  near  the  summit  of 
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the  highest  rock*,  and  each  the  dangers  to  which 
the  attempt  ie  exposed.  But  similar  risks  are 
run  in  taking  those  which  have  their  haunts  be- 
low. For  this  purpose,  the  expedition  sets  out 
in  a boat,  and  having  landed  at  the  spot  selected 
for  their  operations,  one  of  the  most  daring  of 
their  number  fastens  a rope  round  his  waist,  and 
taking  in  his  hand  a long  pole,  furnished  with  an 
iron  hook  at  one  end,  either  climbs  up  the  rock, 
or  is  thrust  upward  by  his  companions,  until  he 
can  find  a resting-place  sufficiently  large  for  their 
purpose.  Having  reached  this  spot,  he  lowers 
the  rope,  and  hauls  up  one  of  the  boat’s  crew  ; 
the  others  are  then  raised  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  this  process  of  climbing  and  hauling  is  re- 
peated as  often  as  necessary,  until  they  reach 
the  spots  most  frequented  by  the  birds.  The 
fowlere  then  separate,  and  distribute  themselves 
over  the  face  of  the  rock,  acting,  however,  for 
the  most  part  in  pairs,  each  being  provided  with 
a rope  and  fowling-staff.  For  the  sake  of  mutual 
security,  two  frequently  connect  themselves  to- 
gether by  their  ropes,  and  whenever  the  nests 
are  below  the  ledges  on  which  they  stand,  one 
permits  himself  to  be  lowered  down  by  the  other, 
until  he  can  reach  them.  In  this  laborious  occu- 
pation they  often  spend  many  days  together, 
throwing  the  booty  they  have  collected  into  the 
boats  below,  and  spending  the  nights  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  rocks,  being  at  the  same  time  not  un- 
frequently  ill  supplied  with  provisions. 

Another  plan  sometimes  adopted  in  these  isl- 
ands, is  that  of  setting  gins  or  nooses  over  night, 
in  places  most  frequented  by  the  birds ; these  are 
examined  next  morning,  and  often  afford  a large 
supply.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  occasions  that 
the  following  occurred : A bird-catcher  of  St. 
Kilda  had  been  fixing  some  traps  upon  a ledge, 
elevated  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  was  moving  forward  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gaining his  rope,  when,  unfortunately,  his  foot 
caught  in  one  of  the  nooses,  and  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  fact,  tripped  himself,  and  fell  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  There  he  hung,  sus- 
pended by  one  leg,  and  with  a full  view  of  the 
boiling  surf  below  him.  In  vain  he  wrenched  his 
body  round,  and  strove  to  grasp  the  edge  from 
which  he  had  fallen ; all  his  exertions  were  to  no 
purpose  ; the  bare  stone  afforded  nothing  to  his 
grasp,  and  his  strength  became  rapidly  exhaust- 
ed. Ho  shouted  and  screamed  till  the  rocks  re- 
echoed with  his  clamor,  but  none  was  at  hand  to 
lend  him  succor ; the  shades  of  night  were  fast 
closing  in,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  himself 
patiently  to  his  fate,  hoping  that  the  morning 
might  bring  some  assistance.  In  this  perilous 
situation  he  passed  the  live-long  night.  Pierced 
with  cold,  suffering  the  severest  agony,  the 
weight  of  his  whole  body  being  supported  by 
one  limb  alone,  and  momentarily  expecting  the 
noose  to  give  way  and  precipitate  him  headlong 
into  the  angry  waters,  it  seemed  as  if  the  hours 
would  never  end.  But  morning  came  at  last, 
and,  as  surrounding  objects  gradually  emerged 
from  the  darkness  which  had  concealed  them, 
his  eyes  wandered  anxiously  around  in  search 


of  some  sign  of  life.  Who  may  describe  the 
pleasure  that  thrilled  through  his  bosom,  as 
first  he  distinctly  recognized  the  form  of  a com- 
panion ! The  sight  gave  new  vigor  to  his  frame; 
he  summoned  all  his  strength,  and  uttered  a loud 
cry  for  help.  His  call  was  heard,  and  no  time 
was  lost  in  relieving  him  from  his  dreadful  situ- 
ation. 

We  who  have  been  brought  up  in  comparative 
ease  and  luxury,  can  scarcely  picture  to  ourselves 
a more  wretched  lot  than  that  of  these  poor  isl- 
anders, compelled  to  undergo  such  toils,  and  ex- 
pose themselves  to  so  great  dangers,  for  acquir- 
ing the  mere  necessaries  of  life  ; yet  they  are  a 
happy  race  of  men,  and  would  be  loth  to  ex- 
change this  kind  of  existence,  with  all  its  ex- 
citement and  pleasures,  for  the  more  quiet  lives 
and  less  spirit-stirring  employments  of  the  in- 
habitants of  cities. 


A LONDON  CURATE’S  STORY. 

JUST  now  a young  man,  a parishioner  of  mine, 
has  called  in  to  relieve  the  fullness  of  h is 
heart,  by  pouring  out  his  feelings  to  me.  The 
few  obstacles  which  stood  between  him  and  the 
girl  be  loves,  have  been  removed,  and  in  the 
elation  of  his  joy,  he  is  ready  to  call  upon  heaven 
and  earth  to  rejoice  with  him. 

Well,  I have  heard  him  out.  I have  listened 
for  more  than  an  hour  to  the  expression  of  his 
lover’s  raptures,  of  his  fears  which  are  past,  and 
of  his  hopes  and  expectations  which  are  on  the 
eve  of  realization.  I have  given  him  smile  for 
smile,  sympathy  for  every  word,  and  hearty  con- 
gratulation for  each  distinct  item  of  his  commu- 
nication. Now  I have  seen  him  to  my  door,  and 
as  I come  back  to  my  dingy  study,  it  strikes  me 
as  looking  more  cheerless  and  chill  than  usual. 

There  lies  my  half- written  sermon  on  the 
desk,  but  I seem  to  have  lost  the  spirit  and  earn- 
estness with  which  I commenced  it.  The  din 
of  the  noisy  streets,  to  which  habit  has  accus- 
tomed my  ear,  is  suddenly  become  unbearable. 
How  is  it  that  now  I notice  that  my  little  fire 
burns  with  such  a dead  and  sluggish  aspect — 
that  the  weather  is  so  heavy  and  oppressive — 
that  there  is  such  a sombreness  and  dishearten- 
ing influence  in  every  thing  around  me  ? 

Let  the  truth  be  spoken,  I have  never  told 
my  secret  to  any  man ; nor  would  I now  to  the 
dearest  friend  I have,  and  in  the  closest  hour  of 
mutual  confidence,  break  the  sad,  deep  silence 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  But  young  Luke 
Hamilton,  with  his  eager  story,  coming  to  the 
gray-haired  curate,  has  done  him  an  evil  he  little 
suspects.  He  has  broken  the  seal  of  the  fount- 
ains locked  so  long ! passion  and  feeling  kept 
under  during  nearly  half  my  lifetime,  stir  into 
rebellion  beneath  the  resolute  foot  that  has  held 
them  down ; a smouldering  agony  has  striven 
into  flame  again ! 

What  I would  not  tell  my  friend  I will  teD  the 
public ; to  its  wide,  impalpable  ear  I will  pour 
out  my  heart.  I can  not  go  about  my  work  with 
this  weight  upon  my  soul,  with  this  secret  which 
is  burning  inwardly,  unspoken.  There  is  Some- 
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thing  that  prompt*  me  to  self-indulgence  to-day. 

I feel  a#  if  I should  rob  sullen  sorrow  of  half  its 
bitter  sting  were  I to  put  it  into  words : I 

Looking  back  upon  my  early  childhood,  it 
seems  as  vague  and  distant  as  though  it  had 
been  some  prior  state  of  being.  I have  a re- 
membrance of  a fair,  laughing  boy  in  petticoats, 
standing  on  a chair  by  a window  that  looked 
down  upon  the  leafy  tops  of  orchard-trees,  while 
a soft  maternal  hand  combed  out  the  long  flaxen 
curls  that  were  the  crown  of  his  infantile  beauty. 

I remember  the  same  boy,  shouting  and  romping 
with  a grave  but  tender  playfellow,  in  gTeen 
meadow  fields ; and  the  impression  is  strong 
upon  me  of  the  awed,  earnest  feeling,  with  which 
he  sat  by  his  mother’s  side  in  the  low-roofed 
church  with  the  leaves  whispering  against  the 
window-panes,  and  heard  that  same  playfellow’s 
voice  reading  with  so  penetrating  a solemnity 
the  accustomed  prayers,  or  raised  to  fervor  be- 
neath the  impassioned  suasion  of  his  sermon 
eloquence. 

Thank  God ! with  him  life  was  an  easier  pih 
grimage  than  his  son  has  found  it. 

it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  that  bois- 
terous, merry-hearted,  tenderly  nurtured  child, 
was  the  early  development  of  him  who  has  grown 
up  so  grave,  lonely,  and  self-contained. 

That  phase  of  my  being  was  soon  over  though. 
I was  early  called  upon  to  rough  it  with  the 
world.  I lost  both  my  parents  in  my  tenth  year, 
and,  almost  before  my  first  paroxysms  of  grief 
were  over,  was  sent  to  Christ’s  Hospital,  charged 
to  push  my  way  upward,  by  the  distant  and  in- 
fluential relative  who  had  undertaken  to  look 
after  me. 

What  I suffered  in  that  complete  transition 
from  a quiet  home  amidst  the  Cumberland  lakes, 
and  tender  parental  care,  to  a vast  public  school 
in  what  I may  fairly  call  a foreign  city,  God 
only  knows.  The  tyranny  and  cruelty  which 
my  shrinking  sensitiveness  drew  down  upon  my 
head — the  terrible  isolation  of  my  position — the 
sickness  of  heart  with  which  I looked  forward 
to  the  long  term  of  misery  before  me,  my  eyes 
heavy  with  the  tears  I dare  not  shed-— my  ago- 
nising remembrances  of  the  past,  had  the  effect 
of  maturing  my  boyhood.  I suffered  no  more 
than  many  a lad  of  a like  temper  has  done  before 
me,  I dare  say,  but  it  was  enough  to  crush  the 
animal  spirits  naturally  mine.  I don’t  distinctly 
remember  now  whence  it  was,  whether  in  some 
Sunday  sermon,  or  from  some  old  Greek  or  Ro- 
man story,  that  I first  got  possessed  of  the  notion 
of  moral  heroism.  However  that  may  have  been, 
it  took  a deep  hold  on  my  mind — it  lifted  me  out 
of  the  slough  of  despondency  into  which  I had 
sunk.  1 too  would  be  a hero  ! Love  had  been 
my  stimulus  before,  now  it  was  ambition.  1 re- 
solved I would  not  endure  life  only,  I would  live ; 
that  I would  not  flinch  before  a hard  fate,  but 
meet  it  nobly,  and  turn  its  discipline  into  strength 
for  my  coming  manhood.  I was  not  happy,  but 
I might  do  my  duty.  I was  sent  to  school  to 
learn,  and  hitherto  I had  not  put  my  heart  into 
my  books.  I would  reform  in  that,  I would 


study  hard,  win  the  chance  of  going  to  college, 
strive  there  as  1 would  have  striven  if  my  fa- 
ther’s eye  had  been  upon  me,  get  some  appoint- 
ment as  a clergyman,  and  devote  my  life  to  the 
duties  of  one.  This  was  the  outline  of  my  plan, 
filled  up  with  vague  notions  of  self-denial,  en- 
durance, and  energy,  living  chiefly  to  help  my 
neighbor,  and  conquering  my  enemies  by  dint 
of  patient  sufferance.  I put  my  new  theory  into 
partial  practice.  1 roused  myself  from  that  sul- 
len sadness  which  is  never  tolerated  by  one 
school-boy  in  another ; instead  of  stealing  away 
whenever  opportunity  occurred  into  some  unseen 
comer  to  weep  and  bemoan  my  desolation,  I 
forced  myself  to  join  my  companions  in  their 
riotous  games,  or  I sat  down  to  gratuitous  study. 

I wore  the  blue-coat  dress  for  eight  years.  A 
few  times  during  that  period  I paid  my  guardian 
a visit,  but  with  this  exception,  my  life  was  one 
unbroken  monotony.  I did  my  utmost.  I stud- 
ied hard — I loved  study  for  its  own  sake  then— 
and  I succeeded  in  distinguishing  myself.  Of 
course  during  that  long  period  I had  risen  above 
the  first  trials  of  my  situation;  I was  master 
where  I had  been  slave,  and  envied  and  calum- 
niated where  I had  been  mocked  and  ridiculed. 
But  I was  not  happy.  If  I did  not  weep  at  nights 
in  bed,  it  was  only  my  incipient  manhood  that 
prevented  me.  Somehow*  I had  not  succeeded 
in  making  a friend ; I was  an  awkward  exponent 
of  my  own  feelings ; I never  acted  to  worse  ad- 
vantage than  when  I wished  to  please.  Reserved 
and  painfully  conscious  of  my  want  of  ease  and 
fluency,  I often  felt  what  I had  never  the  oour- 
age  to  display,  and  thought  what  I had  never 
the  self-confidence  to  express.  Yet  how  I longed 
for  friendship ! what  romantic  dreams  and  hopes 
I indulged ! Beneath  a cold  exterior  my  heart 
beat  high  with  passionate  yearnings  for  love  and 
sympathy.  Walking  alone  among  the  cloisters 
of  the  hospital,  how  many  a cheerless  hour  I 
have  cheated  by  calling  to  my  side  an  imaginary 
friend,  and  pouring  forth  into  Ins  ear  the  unre- 
served feelings  of  a soul  that  has  never  found 
verbal  expression  yet ! 

It  needs  heroism  to  support,  without  sinking, 
a loveless  life ; but,  happily  for  me,  I had  learnt 
to  apply  to  a surer  and  higher  source  of  moral 
strength  than  that  which  had  stimulated  roe  te 
effort  a few  years  back,  and  I was  able  to  hold 
on  my  way.  So  far  as  I knew  my  duty  I strove 
to  do  it.  I don’t  think  I was  conscious  of  it  at 
the  time,  but  now  I know  there  was  a latent 
feeling  in  my  heart,  that  the  reward  would  one 
day  come,  that  I should  be  allowed  to  be  happy 
in  my  own  way.  And  surely  my  own  way  was 
not  an  unreasonable  one ! The  hope  I cherished 
was,  that  some  day  I should  be  able  to  speak 
out  my  whole  heart  to  some  heart  that  would 
respond  to  it. 

From  Christ’s  Church  I went  to  college,  and 
served  my  term  there.  I have  not  much  to  ssy 
of  this  period ; I lived  a very  studious  and  re- 
tired hfe,  and  felt  my  solitude  more  than  ever. 
I could  not  court  the  great,  and  worse  than  that, 
there  was  an  unfortunate  and  growing  tendency 
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in  my  nature  to  seem  most  reserved  and  awk- 
wardly cold  to  those  whom  I most  wished  to 
win.  Ab  for  my  social  equals,  there  was  not 
one  who  could  have  filled  the  place  of  friend  to 
me. 

In  the  examination  for  college  honors,  I was 
unfortunate,  too.  How  Severely  I had  studied 
— what  a prolonged  effort  I had  made  to  conquer, 
as  was  necessary,  my  natural  shyness  and  timid- 
ity, was,  of  course,  nothing  to  the  purpose  if  I 
failed.  And  I did  fail.  I will  not  say  that  par- 
tiality was  shown,  or  that  the  successful  candi- 
date was  unworthy ; but  had  I had  his  unruffled 
self-possession,  I should  not  have  lost  the  day. 

It  was  a severe  disappointment  to  me.  My 
rival  was  the  favorite  of  his  college,  and  the 
darling,  I knew,  of  a “happy  and  wealthy  family. 
Honor,  therefore,  was  not  to  him  what  it  would 
have  been  to  me,  and  as  I passed  him  and  looked 
at  his  handsome,  beaming  face,  as  he  stood  in 
the  centre  of  a knot  of  congratulatory  friends,  a 
bitter  emotion  Btung  my  heart,  and  I said  to  my- 
self, with  a passionate  sense  of  injustice,  44  Unto 
him  that  hath,  shall  be  given.** 

There  was  another  trial  before  me.  I had 
earnestly  wished  to  get  a country  curacy,  but  it 
was  not  to  be  so.  An  appointment  was  offered 
me  in  London,  which  dependent  as  > I was,  I 
could  not  refuse.  It  was  a large,  poorly-peopled 
parish,  and  the  rector  being  an  old  man  my  du- 
ties were  heavy.  I did  not  mind  that — I wished 
to  be  at  work,  and  I found  in  my  new  sphere 
more  satisfaction  and  happiness  than  I had  ever 
yet  known.  In  the  pulpit  I lost  my  timidity, 
and  found  there  the  power  lacking  at  all  other 
times.  The  sense  of  the  responsibility  and  dig- 
nity of  my  position  overpowered  all  other  feel- 
ings. I felt,  and  I thanked  God  for  it  daily, 
that  from  the  deadly  sin  of  wrapping  up  his 
talent  in  a napkin  he  had  preserved  me.  I was 
esteemed  eloquent  by  the  world  in  general.  So 
it  was— though  many  a time  when  I have  mount- 
ed the  pulpit,  and  looked  down  upon  the  crowded 
aisles,  my  cheek  has  flushed  and  my  voice  fal- 
tered with  shame,  that  that  mass  of  immortal 
beings  should  have  assembled  to  hear  me. 

I feel  that  I am  unwilling  to  come  to  the  chief 
point  in  my  history,  but  I must,  and  I will  tell 
it  in  a word — I loved.  Oh ! the  ordinary  phrase, 
but  the  momentous  fact ; to  me,  at  least,  it  was 
so.  My  nature,  full  of  intensity  and  strength, 
unimpaired  by  indulgence  or  any  other  strain 
upon  its  powers,  fixed  itself  firmly  and  irrevoca- 
bly. My  love  was  a passion — ardent,  excessive, 
but  unspoken.  What  it  cost  to  be  silent  I shrink 
from  recollecting — I shrink  from  the  remem- 
brance of  those  sleepless  nights,  when  I lay 
striving  to  conquer  what  was  as  strong  as  life, 
and  to  order  into  subservience  feelings  that 
mocked  my  efforts  at  self-control.  What  availed 
the  marshaling  of  arguments  against  the  folly  of 
my  self-indulgence  ! Folly  ! it  was  madness, 
hopelessness ; hut  I loved  her. 

Her  father  was  one  of  my  parishioners,  well 
bom  and  rich;  she  was  his  only  child.  The 
first  time  that  I saw  Ethel  Ingoldsby,  she  was 


in  her  curtained  pew;  she  sat  with  her  body 
slightly  bent  forward,  her  head  raised,  and  her 
beautiful  face,  instinct  with  intellect  and  enthu- 
siasm. expressive  of — . No  matter  now ! I was 
the  speaker,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  stir  the  sym- 
pathies of  a noble-hearted  girl.  I was  invited  to 
the  house  frequently,  and  I went.  Mr.  Ingoldsby 
seemed  to  have  taken  a kindly  liking  to  me,  and 
his  daughter  received  a great  deal  of  company. 
Where  there  were  so  many  already,  I felt  one 
more  could  not  make  much  difference,  and  I did 
not  deny  myself  the  fatal  pleasure  of  worshiping 
my  idol.  Ethel’s  graceful  hospitality  and  re- 
spectful kindness,  by  awakening  my  gratitude, 
increased  my  unfortunate  love.  It  never  de- 
ceived me  into  self-delusion.  That  she  always 
listened  when  I spoke,  that  she  always  played 
the  music  that  I preferred,  and  read  the  books  I 
ventured  to  recommend,  only  showed  me  how 
well  she  read  the  disadvantages  of  my  lot  and 
character,  and  how  generously  she  was  bent  on 
doing  her  part  to  increase  my  self-confidence. 
In  return,  I loved  her  with  a kind  of  frenzied 
humility  that  I shall  make  no  attempt  to  describe. 
It  was  not  that  I was  a poor  curate  and  she  a 
rich  lady  that  I felt  her  superiority ; if  I had 
been  titled  and  wealthier  than  herself,  I should 
have  felt  the  same.  She  was  beautiful  and  in- 
tellectual, and  admired  by  those  whose  admira- 
tion was  a badge  of  distinction — but  that  alone 
would  not  have  moved  me.  It  was  her  sweet 
dignity,  her  womanly  modesty  and  shrinking 
from  display  ; it  was  the  kindliness  which  always 
courted  the  inferior  or  neglected,  and  the  deli- 
cacy which  delighted  to  notice  the  obscure— it 
was  this  that  bound  me.  This 1 far  more  than 
I can  express ! I fear  at  this  time  I neglected 
my  duties.  God  forgive  me — I have  been  sorely 
punished.  I carried  all  day  long  one  thought 
uppermost ; life  was  not  conscious  existence  to 
me  out  of  her  presence. 

There  had  been  a small  dinner-party  at  Mr. 
Ingoldsby’s,  to  which  I was  invited.  The  even- 
ing came  on  very  stormy,  my  home  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  and  my  hospitable  boat 
pressed  me  to  spend  the  night  there.  I don't 
know  what  induced  me  to  resist  bo  firmly,  per- 
haps the  evening  had  shown  me  I had  better  go 
—or  I dreaded  being  exposed  longer  to  an  in- 
fluence I was  beginning  to  feel  it  was  my  doty 
strenuously  to  resist. 

Ethel  looked  up— she  bad  not  spoken  before. 
44  Are  you  determined  to  go,  Mr.  Esthwaite  1” 
she  asked.  44  Is  there  some  urgent  necessity  for 
your  exposing  yourself  in  such  a storm  1 I think 
you  ought  to  consider  that  where  health  is  so 
valuable  as  yours,  it  should  not  be  lightly  risked.” 

I shrank  from  these  words ; there  was  a kind 
of  anguish  in  hearing  courtesy  express  itself 
with  the  tone  and  look  that  love  might  almost 
have  employed.  Mr.  Ingoldsby  had  left  t he 
room ; we  were  alone  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives.  Ethel  was  standing  in  her  composed 
beauty,  in  the  full  light  of  the  fire;  yet,  as  I 
glanced  toward  her,  I thought  she  did  not  look 
so  composed  as  was  her  wont  Round  the  mouth, 
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and  in  the  ensnaring  depths  of  her  expressive 
eyes,  there  seemed  the  signs  of  some  inward 
emotion  or  regret.  There  was  a faint  color  on 
the  cheek,  usually  so  pale ; I fancied  the  hands 
passively  folded  before  her  slightly  trembled. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Ethel  was  suffering 
from  any  secret  disquiet  1 Ethel,  whom  it  seem- 
ed imperative  to  me  that  the  whole  world  should 
conspire  to  make  happy ! Oh ! were  it  so,  the 
right  of  consolation  was  not  mine.  I could  not 
speak  one  word  without  speaking  more,  I could 
not  yield  to  one  impulse  but  I should  lose  my 
control  over  all.  And  I felt  1 should  do  so  if  I 
staid  longer.  I renewed  my  resolution  of  de- 
parture. I walked  to  the  window  and  pushed 
back  the  curtains  and  blinds.  “The  rain  is 
abating,”  I said,  “and  1 have  an  early  vestry 
meeting  to  attend  to-morrow  morning.  I feel 
your  kindness,  but  I would  rather  go,  Miss  In- 
goldsby.” 

Ethel  moved  to  the  window ; her  light  dress 
touched  me  as  she  came  near  to  the  spot  where 
I was  standing. 

She  turned  toward  me  with  her  winning  smile 
and  tone — “ You  see,  I suppose,  rather  what  you 
wish  to  see  than  what  really  is ; I think  it  rains 
more  heavily  than  ever.  You  can  not  go  out  on 
such  a night,  Mr.  Esthwaite — -you  must  not.” 

There  was  a movement  of  her  little  hand,  as 
if  in  her  generous  earnestness  she  would  have 
laid  it  on  my  arm. 

A vehement  impulse  seized  me  to  t&ke  the 
half-extended  hand,  and  at  all  risks  pour  out  into 
her  ear  the  story  of  my  love,  but  I conquered  it. 
I felt,  however,  my  resolution  was  growing 
feebler,  my  strength  weaker.  Another  moment, 
perhaps,  I should  lose  the  power  of  conflict ; but 
if  I could  not  fight  I could  fly.  “ I must  go,”  I 
said,  with  what  must  have  appeared  strange 
abruptness  and  ingratitude;  and  as  she  still 
looked  at  me  with  a half  smile  of  sweet  dissua- 
sion, I added  passionately,  completely  thrown 
off  my  guard — “ For  mercy’s  sake  do  not  attempt 
to  detain  me— I can  not  stay !” 

Ethel’s  manner  changed — her  color  rose.  “ My 
father  and  I would  equally  regret  to  detain  any 
guest  against  his  will,”  she  said.  “ Good-night, 
Mr.  Esthwaite.” 

I went  home  through  that  heavy  storm,  but  I 
never  felt  it.  An  agonizing  conviction  was  up-, 
permost.  After  my  conduct  of  that  night  I could 
not  presume  to  visit  Mr.  Ingoldsby’s  again.  Any 
doubt  I had  on  the  subject  was  removed  by  the 
cold  and  distant  manners  of  that  gentleman  when 
we  next  chanced  to  meet. 

Except  in  church  I had  lost  the  feverish  hap- 
piness of  seeing  Ethel.  Oh ! the  storm  and 
struggle  of  that  period ! It  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  subdue  my  love ; I could  not  live  with 
such  a hopeless  passion  raging  at  my  heart ; it 
sapped  the  springs  of  duty,  it  unhinged  all  my 
powers. 

This  reflection  roused  me  to  vigorous  system- 
atic exertion.  True,  life  had  lost  its  racy  savor, 
but  the  duties  of  life  were  none  the  less  binding 
because  its  pleasures  had  escaped  my  longing 


grasp.  A heavy  cross  had  been  laid  upon  my 
shoulders,  but  I must  not  flinch  from  the  pilgrim- 
age because  I had  a burden  to  bear.  There  was 
a future  hope  of  eternal  satisfaction  and  beati- 
tude. I say  not  mine  was  a brilliant  conquest 
over  self;  I did  not  root  out  her  remembrance. 
I contented  myself  with  subduing  passion  and 
quieting  unrest;  what  remained  I hid  in  my 
heart.  It  helped  me  in  my  future  intercourse 
with  my  fellow  beings  to  be  more  tender,  to  feel 
a heartier  sympathy,  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible without  this  hard  discipline. 

Some  nine  months  after,  Mr.  Ingoldsby  and 
his  daughter  ceased  to  attend  my  church ; but 
long  before  that  I had  ceased  to  look  for  com- 
prehension and  sympathy  in  Ethel’s  upturned 
face,  or  to  write  under  the  influence  of  Ethel’s 
future  hearing.  I did  not  ask  why  they  had 
left,  but  a friend  told  me.  Ethel  was  going  to 
be  married. 

They  were  married,  and  it  was  a brilliant 
wedding  party.  The  bridegroom  looked  tri- 
umphant. The  bride — I never  looked  at  her. 
My  nerves  were  at  their  fullest  tension ; I felt 
the  glance  of  half  a moment  would  unfit  me  for 
my  duty,  and  I had  resolved  to  go  through  with 
it.  Mr.  Ingoldsby,  who  had  resumed  his  former 
manner  toward  me,  urged  me  to  return  and  join 
the  bridal  breakfast ; but  I was  compelled  to  re- 
fuse. “ 1 would  do  myself,”  I said,  “ the  honor 
of  calling  upon  him  on  the  morrow,  but  I was 
not  well.  A funeral  awaited  me — he  must  hold 
me  excused.”  I watched  the  gay  party  to  their 
carriages,  and  then,  when  the  last  was  out  of 
sight,  took  my  way  out  of  the  church.  As  I 
passed  the  poor-box,  I dropped  into  it,  one  after 
another,  the  golden  sovereigns  which  had  burnt 
the  hand  that  had  not  dared  to  fling  away  the 
exultant  bridegroom’s  liberal  fee.  I went  home. 
Once  more  the  struggle  was  renewed,  and  once 
more  I gained  my  sad  victory.  Years  passed 
on,  but  they  brought  with  them  no  change  to  me 
but  the  blessed  change  of  increasing  serenity. 
Occasionally  I saw  Mr.  Ingoldsby,  and,  as  was 
natural,  he  often  spoke  of  his  daughter.  She 
was  well,  and  so  were  her  little  ones,  and  he  said 
she  was  happy.  I never  questioned  him,  nor  did 
I ever  see  her  after  her  marriage. 

Six  years  of  wedded  life  and  she  died.  I stood 
amazed  at  the  effect  of  this  event  upon  me.  I 
had  never  expected,  never  wished  to  see  her 
when  living,  yet  her  death  taught  me  that  the 
mere  knowledge  of  her  existence  had  given  my 
life  a charm. 

I was  reserved  to  bear  one  other  stroke.  It 
happened  one  evening,  some  time  after  Ethel’s 
death,  that  Mr.  Ingoldsby,  upon  whom  I had 
called,  was  talking  to  me  on  the  subject.  He 
had  fallen  into  a tone  of  more  than  usual  kind- 
ness and  confidence.  “ Mr.  Esthwaite,”  he  said, 
at  length,  “ I will  tell  you  a suspicion  I would 
not  breathe  to  any  other  man.  I do  not  think 
Ethel  was  happy  in  her  marriage.  Mr.  Fever- 
sham  was  no  doubt  a kind  and  liberal  husband, 
but  he  did  not  meet  all  my  daughter’s  wants. 
You  would  have  satisfied  Ethel’s  heart  and  in- 
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tellect  both — you  might  have  done  so ; I had  no 
wish  but  to  see  her  happy.” 

I know  not  what  I said — something  incoher- 
ent, no  doubt,  for  his  words  raised  an  idea  that 
seemed  to  convulse  me  by  its  power  of  mingled 
agony  and  rapture. 

44  Is  k possible,  Mr.  Esth waite,”  asked  my 
companion, 44  that  you  never  read  my  daughter’s 
heart  1 I have  always  considered  your  conduct 
as  that  of  a man  who  felt  bound  to  retreat  from 
a love  he  had  not  the  power  to  return.” 

44  My  God  !”  I cried,  impelled  into  the  agon- 
ized exclamation  as  the  thought  of  my  lost  chance, 
my  once  possible  happiness,  passed  upon  me. 
Mr.  Ingoldsby  looked  at  me  curiously.  I don’t 
know  whether  he  understood  me  aright ; if  he 
did  not,  I had  not  the  heart  to  explain  myself. 

“ Well,”  he  said ; 44  it  is  a painful  and  delicate 
subject,  let  it  pass ! Regrets  are  vain  now  ” 

Let  it  pass  ! It  did  pass  in  time,  but  that  last 
disclosure  made  alL  past  agony  seem  feeble. 
Ethel  had  loved  me!  When  I looked  back  I 
perceived,  I felt  that  she  had.  Happiness  had 
been  offered  me  in  its  highest,  fullest  form,  and 
I had  turned  my  back  upon  it ! Ethel  had  suf- 
fered then,  and  through  me!  I had  labored  in 
a vain  show  ; I had  offered  up  her  peace  at  the 
same  stem  altar  where  I had  eonsumed  my  own. 

But  my  readers  are  weary  of  this  querulous 
story ; and  I have  done.  I am  calm  and  self- 
possessed  again.  Youth  has  passed  long  ago, 
and  I am  advancing  with  a quickening  pace  to 
another  world.  It  is  no  breach  of  Christian 
fealty  to  say  that  I shall  welcome  the  voice 
which  shall  call  me  from  this  hard  warfare  with 
self  and  sin,  and  shall  whisper  to  my  dying  ear 
— Enter  into  thy  rest.” 

CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT  SHELLFISH. 

IT  is  well  known  that  what  naturalists  call  the 
erustacea , or  in  other  words  crabs,  lobsters, 
and  the  like,  change  their  shells  at  given  intervals, 
at  least  until  they  arrive  at  a very  advanced  period 
of  existence.  This  change  is  very  complete,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  corner  of  the  eyes,  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  the  grind- 
ing teeth,  with  which  that  stomach  is  furnished. 
During  the  years  of  growth  (a  period  not  satis- 
factorily determined)  this  change  of  an  unyield- 
ing armor  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  without  it 
the  animal  could  not  increase  in  size,  but  would 
be  forced  to  remain  no  larger  than  what  it  was 
at  first.  The  effect  of  the  release  from  a hard 
unyielding  encasement  is  to  allow  the  expansion 
of  the  whole  frame,  which  suddenly  pushes  forth 
its  growth,  and,  this  being  attained,  a new  coat 
of  armor  is  acquired,  to  be  cast  off  again  at  a 
subsequent  period.  This  moult  of  solid  armor 
is  termed  by  naturalists  exuviation. 

Reaumur,  who  watched  the  progress  of  exuvia- 
tion on  the  river  crayfish,  describes  it  as  attend- 
ed with  many  efforts  and  much  struggling.  A 
few  days  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  (early  in  autumn),  the  creature  ab- 
stains from  all  solid  nourishment,  and  the  plates 
of  shell  on  the  back  and  tail  will  be  found  to  offer 


less  than  the  "Usual  resistance  to  the  press  use  of 
the  finger.  Shortly  afterward  the  crayfish  ap- 
pears restless,  and  rubs  its  legs  against  each 
other ; it  then  throws  itself  on  its  back,  agitates 
its  whole  body,  which  appears  to  become  die- 
tended,  until  some  of  the  plates  are  partially  bunt 
and  raised.  Some  degree  of  rest  follows  these 
first  struggles,  but  after  a short  time  the  animal 
again  exerts  its  muscular  energy.  The  beck 
plate  is  now  seen  to  rise  gradually  from  the  legs 
beneath,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  animal 
has  extricated  itself  from  this  portion  of  its  shell. 
By  drawing  in  its  head,  the  antennas,  the  eyes, 
and  the  legs  are  dragged  out  as  from  a case,  but 
the  extrication  of  the  last,  being  the  most  (bi- 
cult and  complicated  operation^  is  not  effected 
without  great  effort,  and  occasionally  even  tbs 
loss  of  one  or  more  limbs — a matter  of  the  less 
consequence,  as  they  will  sprout  forth  again. 
The  hinder  parts  are  withdrawn  with  leas  dift- 
culty,  the  tail-plates  being  thrown  off  by  a for- 
ward motion,  attended  with  a brisk  and  stretch- 
ing action.  The  creature  is  now  seen  diverted 
of  its  armor,  which  is  cast  off,  appearing  un- 
broken as  if  no  struggle  had  ever  taken  place 
within  k. 

In  the  prawn  and  the  shrimp,  tb*»procsfca  of 
exuviation  has  not,  we  believe,  been  rigidly 
watched. 

In  the  lobster,  the  circumstances  attending  ex- 
uviation, as  detailed  by  Mr.  Couch,  are  differ- 
ent,  and  this  fact  is  the  more  surprising  when  we 
consider  how  closely  allied  the  river  crayfish  is 
to  the  marine  lobster.  The  lobster,  to  the  last, 
is  ravenouB  and  vigorous;  and  instances  have 
been  known  in  which,  enticed  by  the  bait,  it  has 
entered  into  the  traps  on  the  very  eve  of  mating 
its  shell,  insomuch  that  on  the  fisherman  com- 
mencing to  handle  his  prize,  the  animal  has  slip- 
ped away,  leaving  an  empty  husk  as  the  only 
reward  of  his  labor.  A circumstance  of  this 
kind  afforded  Mr.  Couch  the  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing a minute  description  of  the  creature,  when 
it  made  its  escape  (for  escape  k did),  to  the  no 
small  annoyance  of  the  fisherman,  who  had  cal- 
culated on  the  possession  of  a prize  somewhat 
above  the  ordinary  magnitude.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  extraordinary  struggles  or  eontet- 
tiona  have  been  observed  in  the  lobster  when 
engaged  in  delivering  itself  from  its  trammel* 
or  that  the  time  of  moulting  is  protracted,  ao  in 
the  case  with  the  river  crayfish ; moreover  it  is 
certain  that  when  delivered  from  its  shell,  it  pos- 
sesses great  activity  in  effecting  its  escape. 

Reverting  to  the  specimen  examined  by  Mr 
Couch,  it  was  found  that  the  case  of  the  horns 
and  feelers  was  perfect  to  their  minutest  extre- 
mity ; the  sheath  of  the  eye-stalk,  and  the  tamps 
rent  covering  of  the  eyes  were  uninjured ; tbs 
joints  of  the  back  part  of  the  body  with  the  tad 
plates  were  all  joined  together,  and  the  parts  be- 
neath the  snout,  including  the  jaws,  foot-jow* 
nipping  claws,  and  legs,  with  the  breast  plate, 
the  lining  of  the  stomach,  etc.,  formed  one  con- 
nected portion.  But  bow  was  the  escape  of  tho 
animal  from  its  too  tightly  braced  amor  effected  1 
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Through  the  middle  of  the  greet  back  plate  ran 
a line  m straight  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a 
knife,  and  evidently  formed  by  a natural  process 
of  separation.  Through  this  aperture,  when  ex- 
panded, the  animal  had  made  its  escape. 

In  the  common  crab,  the  exuviation  takes 
place  by  a separation  of  the  broad  back  plate 
from  the  under  plate,  the  animal  lying  on  its 
back  at  the  time ; this  division  being  effected, 
the  limbs  and  other  parts  are  easily  withdrawn 
from  their  sheath.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  previously  to  this  process,  both  in  the 
crab,  the  lobster,  and  others,  the  flesh  on  the  cIswb 
of  the  animal  shrinks  most  considerably,  other- 
wise the  contents  of  the  great  claws  in  particular 
could  not  be  extricated,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  shells  of  the  claws  in  the  crab  or  lob- 
ster are  split  open.  The  crab  when  newly  ex- 
tricated somewhat  resembles  a lump  of  dough 
inclosed  in  skin,  and  has  at  first  only  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  it  to  crawl  to  some  place  of 
safety.  There  it  takes  as  much  fluid  as  will 
suffice  to  distend  the  whole  body  and  its  akin  or 
membrane-like  covering  which  is  now  delicate, 
flexible,  and  elastic.  There  is,  in  short,  a sud- 
den expansion  of  growth,  previous  to  the  growth 
of  the  fresh  plates  of  armor,  which  are,  of 
course,  adapted  to  the  newly  acquired  bulk  of 
the  animal. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  the  exuviation 
and  sudden  pushing  forward  of  growth  occur 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but,  as 
the  animal  advances  toward  maturity,  they  take 
place  at  more  and  more  distant  intervals,  till  at 
last  exuviation  either  ceases  or  occurs  only 
after  lengthened  periods.  We  suspect  that  after 
a certain  time  it  ceases,  because  we  have  our- 
selves minutely  examined  a large  Norway  lobster, 
whose  back  plate  formed  a bed,  upon  which  a 
multitude  of  full-grown  mussels  were  firmly  at- 
tached, like  a phalanx  in  dense  array,  present- 
ing a curious  picture.  In  the  British  Museum, 
specimens  of  crabs  are  to  be  seen,  the  hack  plates 
of  which  are  covered  with  a close  mass  of  oysters 
or  mussels ; and  Mr.  Couch  has  found  oysters 
flk  inches  in  length,  attached  to  the  back  plate  of 
Irving  crabs. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  crab,  the  lobster, 
and  others,  devour  their  cast-off  covering ; we 
greatly  doubt  this.  We  possess  the  stomach  of 
a marine  crayfish,  filled  with  the  fragments, 
minutely  ground,  of  shell,  apparently  either  of 
its  own  species  or  a lobster ; but  this  does  not 
prove  the  statement ; it  merely  informs  us  that 
these  shell-fish  prey  upon  each  other,  the  weaker 
falling  victims  to  the  stronger.  We  do  not, 
however,  positively  deny  the  fact  in  question, 
for  we  are  well  aware  that  the  toad  rolls  up  its 
cast-off  cuticle  (changed  at  certain  intervals), 
and  swallows  it  at  a gulp. 

There  is  another  curious  fact  in  the  history 
of  crustaceans,  to  which  we  may  here  advert ; 
we  allude  to  the  power  with  which  they  are  en- 
dowed of  reproducing  their  limbs  when  lost  by 
accident.  The  loes  of  a leg  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ; eo  little  so,  that  when  suddenly  alanned, 


a lobeter  will  often  throw  off  its  clews  with  a 
jerk.  Indeed,  usually  when  a limb  is  injured, 
the  animal  breaks  it  off  at  the  joint,  second  to  Ha 
junction  with  the  trunk,  where  the  growth  the 
most  speedily  and  certainly  commences.  No 
pain  seems  to  follow  this  strange  operation  ; the 
wound  is  soon  covered  with  a delicate  skin,  and 
a new  claw  is  in  due  time  produced.  It  remains, 
however,  unprotected  with  a hard  shell  until  the 
next  time  for  changing  the  whole  of  it  arrives, 
and  the  new  limb  seldom  or  never  acquires  the 
size  of  the  corresponding  claw,  although  equally 
perfect.  An  analogous  circumstance  occurs  in 
many  lizards,  and  especially  the  gecko,  which 
quickly  reproduces  a lost  tail. 

THE  FAMILY  FEUD. 

▲ TBEXCH  STOBY. 

THE  families  of  Piombo  and  Porta,  in  the  isl- 
and of  Corsica,  had  long  been  divided  by  a 
hereditary  feud,  called  in  the  language  of  the 
country  a vendetta.  It  was  similar  to  those  en- 
mities which  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  in 
former  ages  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
and,  before  the  reign  of  civilization  and  of  good 
laws,  rendered  it  the  first  duty  ef  the  successor 
to  revenge  his  ancestors  upon  the  family  and 
clan  of  their  foes.  When  Corsica  became  part 
of  France,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  an  end 
to  the  dreadful  crimes  which  these  vendettas 
were  perpetually  causing,  but  the  savage  tem- 
perament of  the  nobles  presented  a powerful  ob- 
stacle to  the  success  of  these  efforts.  France 
herself,  tom  by  internal  dissensions,  could  not 
enforce  the  supremacy  of  the  law  in  a distant 
island,  and  it  was  not  until  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
got  the  government  of  that  country  into  his  own 
hands,  that  a resolute  determination  was  ex- 
pressed of  suppressing  these  outrages  in  his 
native  island,  their  disastrous  consequences  being 
well  known  to  that  extraordinary  individual  in 
his  earlier  history.  The  last  occasion  upon 
which  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Corsicans  was 
displayed  in  these  family  broils,  took  place  about 
the  time  of  Napoleon’s  election  as  First  Consul 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  resulted  in  the 
almost  mutual  extermination  of  the  two  races 
of  Piombo  and  Porta.  Such  of  the  family  of 
Piombo  as  escaped  the  general  destruction  took 
refuge  in  Paris,  and  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  First  Consul.  They  consisted  of  the  elder 
Piombo,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  a young  child 
of  seven  years  of  age,  and,  as  the  family  of  the 
Bonapartes  had  once  been  under  the  protection 
of  the  Piombos,  Napoleon  willingly  received  the 
fugitives,  and  promised  to  provide  for  their  fu- 
ture maintenance. 

Bartholomeo  di  Piombo,  at  the  time  of  his 
escape  to  Paris,  was  verging  upon  hit  sixtieth 
year,  but  age  had  neither  bent  his  lofty  figure 
nor  dulled  the  fierce  expression  of  his  eyes.  He 
was  distinguished  even  among  his  countrymen 
for  the  sternness  and  inflexibility  of  his  temper ; 
and  if  he  were  unrelenting  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
enemies,  be  was  equally  steadfast  in  vindication 
of  Ms  friends.  With  his  character,  Napoleon 
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was  not  unacquainted,  and  feeling,  perhaps,  in  ! 
his  newly-acquired  sovereignty,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a resolute  adherent  near  his  person 
was  on  many  accounts  advisable,  he  gave  to  his 
Corsican  compatriot  a post  in  his  household 
which  was  at  once  honorable  and  lucrative.  The 
fidelity  of  Bartholomeo  was  undoubted,  and  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  loaded  with 
the  imperial  favors,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
count  of  the  empire,  and  endowed  with  ample 
territorial  revenues. 

In  this  elevated  position  stood  Piombo  when 
the  dynasty  of  the  Bonapartes  was  precipitated 
from  the  throne  of  France,  and  gave  place  to  the 
possession  of  the  Bourbons.  He  then  retired 
from  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  in  which  he 
had  usually  resided,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  an 
ancient  hotel,  formerly  an  appanage  of  a distin- 
guished refugee  family,  which  he  owed  to  the 
generosity  of  the  dethroned  emperor.  As  cir- 
cumstances had  prevented  his  taking  any  active 
part  in  the  restoration  of  Napoleon,  or  in  the 
reign  of  the  Hundred  Days,  which  was  con- 
cluded on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  the  Count  di 
Piombo  was  not  excluded  from  the  terms  of  the 
amnesty,  which  was  promulgated  upon  the  se- 
cond return  of  Louis  XVII I.  But  from  that 
time,  he  lived  secluded  in  his  own  domestic  pri- 
vacy, preserving  the  cold  reserve  of  an  attached 
adherent  of  the  exiled  family.  Upon  the  brow 
of  the  old  count  hung  a cheerless  though  imper- 
turbable air,  while  in  his  large  mansion  a uni- 
form stillness  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the 
melancholy  feelings  of  its  inmates.  His  aged 
consort  and  his  youthful  daughter  were  the  only 
beings  who  participated  his  solitude,  and  tended 
to  alleviate  its  weight  and  misery. 

Before  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  Ginevra 
di  Piombo,  the  count’s  daughter,  had  mingled  in 
the  splendor  and  pomp  of  the  imperial  court,  of 
which  her  grace  and  beauty  had  made  her  a dis- 
tinguished ornament.  Though  the  exterior  ad- 
vantages she  possessed — beauty,  rank,  fortune, 
and  the  favor  of  an  emperor — seemed  to  have 
insured  her  many  offers  of  marriage,  yet  either 
her  disinclination  to  leave  her  parents  alone,  or 
the  admiration  rather  than  affection  which  she 
was  calculated  to  command  in  society,  had 
hitherto  kept  her  heart  and  person  disengaged. 
When  the  events  of  the  political  world  drove  the 
family  into  retirement,  Ginevra  felt  even  more 
happy  than  she  had  done  in  the  turmoil  of  a 
court-life,  and,  with  an  admirable  fortitude,  de- 
voted herself  to  the  care  of  parents  whose  only 
solace  in  life  was  now  in  her — the  last  and  dear- 
est of  their  children. 

After  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
while  Paris  was  witness  of  many  scenes  of  mas- 
sacre, it  was  dangerous  for  an  officer  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Imperial  Guard  to  appear  abroad. 
Many  of  the  officers,  indeed,  of  that  celebrated 
corps  were  proscribed  by  name,  and  even  those 
who  were  not  so  peculiarly  designated,  found  it 
expedient  to  seek  shelter  until  the  fury  of  re- 
venge was  a little  allayed.  While  the  storm  was 
at  its  height,  a young  man  in  the  condemned 


uniform  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  a paint- 
er and  eminent  artist  in  Paris,  who  was  known 
to  be  a warm  partisan  of  the  late  dynasty.  As 
a vigilant  search  was  maintained  by  the  armed 
police,  in  the  course  of  which  the  residences  of 
such  persons  were  repeatedly  visited  and  ran- 
sacked, it  was  necessary  for  the  artist  to  exercise 
an  extreme  caution  in  succoring  the  fugitive 
soldier.  He  concealed  the  presence  of  so  dan- 
gerous an  inmate  even  from  his  wife,  and 
secreted  him  in  a closet  partitioned  off  from  the 
saloon  in  which  he  gave  lessons  in  painting  to 
several  young  ladies  of  the  higher  classes.  This 
workshop  or  painting-room  was  apart  from  his 
residence,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  light,  placed  at 
the  top  of  an  adjoining  building  in  the  sams 
court-yard.  This  was  the  place  which  the  gener- 
ous painter  selected  as  the  least  likely  to  bs 
suspected,  at  the  same  time  that  it  permitted  the 
proscribed  officer  a means  of  exercise  and  relax- 
ation when  the  room  was  cleared  of  the  pupils, 
as  the  painter  was  the  only  person  of  his  own 
household  who  ever  entered  it. 

Ginevra  di  Piombo  had  for  two  or  three  yean 
been  a constant  attendant  at  the  work-room  of 
M.  Servin,  the  painter  alluded  to ; and  both  from 
the  admirable  talents  she  displayed  in  the  art, 
and  the  well-known  attachment  of  her  father  to 
the  cause  of  Napoleon,  she  was  treated  by  him 
with  the  highest  respect.  At  this  time*  when 
her  occupations  were  so  much  curtailed,  Ginevm 
was  accustomed  to  devote  a more  than  usual  at- 
tention to  this  elegant  and  fascinating  accom- 
plishment. Thus  she  was  often  left  behind  hy 
her  companions,  who  were  either  less  enthu- 
siastic in  the  art,  or  had  a more  varied  scale  of 
amusements.  On  one  occasion,  when  Ginevra 
had  been  so  intent  upon  her  pursuit  as  not  only 
to  be  left  alone,  but  to  be  surprised  by  the  shades 
of  evening,  as  she  was  preparing  hurriedly  to 
depart,  she  was  astounded  at  beholding  the  door 
of  the  closet  gently  opened,  and  a young  officer, 
in  a blue  and  red  uniform,  with  the  imperial 
eagle,  tread  softly  into  the  room.  Equal  sur- 
prise and  embarrassment  appeared  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  young  couple  as  they  surveyed 
each  other ; and  it  was  fortunate,  that  precisely 
at  this  moment  M.  Servin  ascended  the  stair- 
case, and  entered  the  apartment.  Instantly 
comprehending  how  this  unexpected  interview 
had  occurred,  he  stepped  toward  the  officer,  and 
said  to  him  : “ Monsieur,  Louis,  you  are  too  im- 
patient in  your  confinement,  but  you  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  this  young  lady.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  old  friend  of  the  Emperor,  so  we  may 
make  her  a confidante  in  your  secret.” 

The  air  of  sympathy  which  was  already  cm 
the  features  of  Ginevra  assured  the  young  sol- 
dier sufficiently  of  this  truth,  even  if  her  beauty 
had  not  already  disposed  him  to  regard  her  with 
an  entire  dependence.  <4  Y ou  are  wounded,  sir  ?** 
said  she  with  much  emotion. 

“It  is  a trifle,”  replied  he;  “the  wound  is 
nearly  closed.” 

His  left  arm  was  suspended  in  a sling,  and 
the  paleness  of  his  features  bespoke  a suffering 
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which  his  words  belied.  Two  young  beings 
brought  together  in  a situation  so  affecting, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  united  by  a reciprocal 
sentiment.  Ginevra,  thus  called  upon  to  act  as 
the  guardian  and  protectress  of  a brave  soldier, 
suffering  in  a cause  she  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve as  holy  and  patriotic,  felt  all  the  enthusias- 
tic generosity  natural  to  her  sex,  arise  in  favor 
of  the  oppressed  and  wounded  hero.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  beheld  in  her  something  more  than 
human,  when  benevolence  and  commiseration 
were  joined  to  a grace  so  bewitching  and  a 
beauty  in  itself  so  attractive.  The  scene  itself 
was  calculated  to  impress  a tender  feeling  in- 
delibly upon  the  mind.  The  softened  light,  the 
romance  of  the  incident,  the  danger  to  all  con- 
cerned— every  thing  conspired  to  produce  those 
sensations  which,  seeming  to  spring  only  from 
a feeling  mind,  yet  link  hearts  together.  Gine- 
vra, yet  unconscious  how  deeply  the  emotion 
had  sunk  in  her  breast,  offered  her  father's  purse 
and  influence  in  aid  and  protection  of  the  soldier 
M.  Servin,  more  prudent,  begged  her  to  pre- 
serve for  some  short  time  the  secret  even  from 
her  father,  lest  he  might  be  in  any  way  compro- 
mised with  the  government,  assuring  her  that 
the  fugitive  was  quite  safe  in  his  present  hiding- 
place.  The  officer  himself  joined  in  this  request ; 
and  as  there  was  something  delicious  in  the  re- 
flection, that  she  alone  was  thought  worthy  of 
being  intrusted  with  the  fate  of  a warrior  of  Na- 
poleon, she  consented  to  abstain  from  any  at- 
tempts to  alleviate  his  present  misfortune  further 
than  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  his  confine- 
ment by  her  prolonged  presence  in  the  saloon. 

From  that  day,  Ginevra  passed  hours  in  the 
work-room  when  all  were  gone,  and  he  only 
present  who  had  become  to  her  an  object  of  so 
intense  an  interest.  She  held  the  brush  in  her 
hand,  but  it  seldom  touched  the  easel,  while 
Louis  sat  by  her  side,  speaking  with  a fervid 
eloquence  from  his  eyes.  Their  conversation 
was  short  and  broken,  for  with  lovers  a mono- 
syllable expresses  more  than  the  labored  para- 
graphs of  oratory.  Sometimes  she  sung,  in  a 
subdued  tone,  a plaintive  air  of  Italy ; and  she 
was  delighted  to  find  that  Louis  was  perfect 
master  of  the  soft  dialect  which  was  her  own 
native  tongue.  From  such  means,  which  seem 
to  derive  force  from  their  simplicity,  is  affection 
most  firmly  strengthened,  until  it  becomes  a 
passion  to  which  life  itself  is  subordinate.  That 
the  conduct  of  Ginevra  in  thus  submitting  to 
what  must  stnctly  be  considered  a clandestine 
intimacy,  was  improper  and  inexcusable,  must 
certainly  be  allowed,  and  the  result  furnishes 
the  strongest  moral  which  could  be  drawn  from 
behavior  so  inconsiderate. 

The  lengthened  visits  of  Ginevra  to  M.  Servin's 
now  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  old  count 
and  his  wife,  who  so  idolized  her  that  her  short- 
est absence  was  regarded  with  impatience  They 
therefore  expressed  their  surprise  that  she  should 
devote  so  much  time  to  painting  when  it  caused 
them  unhappiness.  To  such  an  appeal,  Ginevra 
could  reply  only  with  tears.  Her  father,  excited 


by  so  unusual  a spectacle,  eagerly  demanded  the 
cause.  His  question  only  redoubled  her  con- 
fusion. 

44  You  are  going  to  surprise  us  with  a picture, 
then  V’  said  the  count,  taking  her  by  the  hand. 

44  No,”  replied  she  with  a sudden  energy ; “a 
falsehood  shall  not  even  once  escape  the  lips  of 
your  daughter — I am  not  painting.” 

44  What  are  you  doing,  then  1 I trust  you  are 
engaged  in  no  improper  intimacy  1” 

41  Not  improper,  I should  think,”  she  replied. 

‘‘Explain,”  cried  the  father;  “tell  me  all.” 

Ginevra,  thus  importuned,  explained  how  she 
had  become  acquainted  with  M.  Louis,  and  the 
interest  which  he  had  excited  in  her  bosom. 

No  declaration  could  afflict  more  vehemently 
the  feelings  of  the  old  Corsican.  He  regarded 
his  daughter's  affections  as  peculiarly  his  own, 
as  due  exclusively  to  himself  and  her  mother. 
The  idea  of  another  person  participating  in  her 
love,  he  entertained  with  abhorrence.  Those 
childish  caresses  which  he  now  bestowed  upon 
her  in  his  doting  fondness  he  must  see  indulged 
m by  another.  His  daughter  seemed  to  forsake 
him  in  his  old  age  and  in  his  desolation — to  cast 
him  aside  as  if  she  loathed  him.  Such  was  the 
selfish  conclusion  to  which  the  suspicious  mind 
of  Piombo  led  him.  He  at  once  forbade  Ginevra 
to  think  more  of  her  young  admirer.  She  be- 
sought and  entreated  him  to  consider  that  her 
happiness  was  at  stake  It  was  in  vain — he 
would  hear  nothing,  but  declared  imperatively 
she  should  never  marry  in  his  lifetime.  So  em- 
phatic a denunciation  aroused  the  downcast  spirit 
of  his  own  descendant.  “ But  I will  marry,” 
said  she  with  a fierceness  equal  to  his  own; 
“ your  sentence  is  inhuman.” 

The  determination  of  Ginevra  thus  expressed 
seemed  to  awe  and  confound  the  old  count.  He 
resumed  his  seat  without  saying  a word.  His 
wife  now  interposed,  and  took  the  part  of  the 
daughter.  Ginevra  cast  herself  at  her  father’s 
feet.  “ I will  still  love  you  and  live  with  you, 
my  dear  father,”  she  cried ; 44 1 will  never  for- 
sake you !” 

44  Bartholomeo  was  at  last  moved.  When  he 
learned  that  the  young  man  was  a captain  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  that  he  had  fought  at  Waterloo, 
and,  though  wounded,  had  been  among  the  last 
to  leave  that  fatal  field,  he  consented  to  interest 
himself  in  his  behalf,  and  to  receive  him  into  his 
own  house. 

A high  official  personage  had  been  indebted  to 
the  Count  di  Piombo  during  the  Imperial  rule 
for  an  important  favor,  and  through  his  influ- 
ence he  now  procured  the  pardon  of  M.  Louis. 
He  was  even  placed  on  the  roll  of  officers  avail- 
able for  service.  Ginevra  flew  with  undissem- 
bled  rapture  to  convey  this  gratifying  account  to 
her  lover  Having  laid  aside  his  uniform  for  a 
suit  of  plain  clothes,  he  accompanied  her  to  her 
father’s  house.  She  led  him  up  the  stairs,  trem- 
bling with  anxiety  lest  the  old  count  should  not 
like  him.  Piombo  was  sitting  in  a window  re- 
cess in  the  large  saloon,  with  a grave  and  for- 
bidding aspect.  They  advanced  toward  Him, 
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and  Ginevni  thus  presented  her  lover:  44  My 
father,”  said  she,  44 1 present  to  you  a gentleman 
whom  you  will  feel  pleasure  in  seeing.  This  is 
Monsieur  Louis,  who  fought  four  paces  from  the 
Emperor  at  Mount  St.  Jean.” 

The  count  did  not  rise  nor  relax  the  severity 
of  his  features.  4i  You  wear  no  decoration,  sir, 
I observe,”  said  he  coldly. 

44  It  does  not  become  ah  officer  of  Napoleon 
under  present  circumstances,”  answered  M. 
Louis,  with  some  timidity. 

The  reply  seemed  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of 
the  old  man,  though  he  said  nothing.  Madame 
di  Piombo,  to  break  a silence  which  was  at  once 
harsh  and  uncourteous,  hazarded  a remark. 
44  What  a singular  resemblance,"  exclaimed  she, 
44  this  young  gentleman  has  to  the  family  of  the 
Portae!” 

44  It  is  only  natural,”  replied  the  young  man, 
upon  whom  the  eyes  of  old  Piombo  glared  with 
the  fury  of  a demon ; 44 1 belong  to  that  fondly.” 

44  A Porta ! ” shouted  the  count.  4 4 Y our  name  V* 

44  Luigi  Porta,”  replied  the  officer. 

Piombo  arose  slowly,  under  an  emotion  too 
strong  for  utterance.  His  countenance  grew 
livid  with  rage.  His  wife  took  his  arm,  and 
drew  him  gently  toward  the  door.  They  left 
the  room  together,  Bartholomeo  directing  a ges- 
ture of  vengeance  against  the  unfortunate  youth, 
and  a look  of  honor  at  his  equally  wretched 
daughter. 

44  What  misery  in  a word !”  said  Ginevra  in  a 
tone  of  anguish.  44  Did  yon  not  know  that  our 
family  and  yours  are  hereditary  enemies  1” 

44 No,”  answered  her  lover;  44 1 was  carried 
from  Corsica  when  I was  six  years  old,  on  ac- 
count of  some  misfortune  which  happened  to  my 
father,  but  I never  knew  what  it  was.  I was 
educated  at  Genoa  with  my  mother's  uncle,  and 
when  I left  him  to  enter  the  army,  he  told  me  I 
had  jl  powerful  enemy  in  France,  and  that  I 
should  therefore  take  the  name  of  Louis  only,  by 
which  I have  been  always  known.  He  told  me, 
likewise,  our  estate  was  seized  ; and  since  that 
time  I have  been  engaged  in  active  service. 

44  You  must  quit  this  house,”  said  Ginevra. 

44  Is,  then,  this  fearful  hatred  of  our  fathers 
between  us  too  1”  asked  he  as  he  took  her  hand. 

44 1 can  not  find  it  so  in  my  heart,”  she  re- 
plied ; 44  but  do  not  now  stay  since  your  safety 
may  be  threatened.  I will  find  means  to  com- 
municate with  you — but  be  upon  your  guard, 
and  it  is  against  my  own  father  I warn  you.” 

44  So  saying,  she  conducted  him  again  to  the 
door,  and  seeing  him  safely  into  the  street,  bade 
him  adieu  with  all  the  warmth  of  affection  she 
had  ever  previously  exhibited. 

Ginevra  flew  to  her  own  Toom,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  dissolving  into  useless  tears,  but  to 
enter  upon  a serious  commune  with  herself  as 
to  the  course  she  should  pursue.  The  fearful 
question  she  had  to  solve  was,  whether  she 
should  sacrifice  her  love,  and  the  happiness  of 
Louis  and  herself,  to  gratify  the  implacable 
hatred  of  her  father ; or  to  surrender  her  home, 
her  station,  her  parents,  in  favor  of  a man  whom 


every  worldly  consideration  called  upon  her  to 
reject  1 That  her  father  would  be  immovable 
in  his  denunciation,  she  knew  too  well.  Yet, 
when  did  youthful  hope  despair  1 She  resolved 
to  attempt  to  argue  with  him,  to  reason,  to  en- 
treat. She  could  not  consent  to  give  up  her 
love  for  a feud.  Besides,  she  had  pledged  her 
faith;  and  when  she  thought  of  Louis,  alone  and 
without  a friend  in  the  world,  a generous  sym- 
pathy moistened  her  eyes  and  nerved  her  resolu- 
tion. She  determined  still  to  love  him  and  to 
marry  him,  even  should  the  paternal  malediction 
fall  upon  her.  The  resolute  mind  of  Bartholo- 
meo was  inherited  by  his  daughter,  and,  though 
she  felt  for  him  all  the  affection  and  respect 
natural  to  their  relation,  she  believed  herself  not 
bound  to  obey  what  to  her  seemed  a cruel  and 
unjust  command.  With  such  sentiments,  she 
descended  to  the  saloon,  in  which  the  old  count 
and  his  wife  were  sitting  in  a mournful  silence. 

The  conversation  between  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter was  not  long.  Piombo  expressed  at  once  his 
irreversible  decree.  44  Who  espouses  not  my 
quarrel,'1  said  he,  44  is  not  of  my  family.  While 
I live,  a Porta  shall  not  be  my  son-in-law.  Such 
is  my  sentence.” 

Ginevra  attempted  to  show  that  she  had  no 
reason  to  partake  of  his  enmity ; that  Louis  Porta, 
who  was  only  six  years  old  when  he  left  Corsica, 
could  have  done  him  no  harm ; that  it  was  a 
Christian  duty  to  forgive  and  not  to  revenge  as 
injury  even  when  indicted.  Her  arguments  were 
in  vain. 

44  He  is  a Porta,”  replied  the  implacable  old 
man,  44  and  that  is  enough.” 

She  then  prayed  him  to  regard  her  happiness, 
to  reflect  that,  by  indulging  his  hate  against  an 
imaginary  enemy,  he  destroyed  the  peace  of  mind 
and  the  life  of  his  own  child.  She  begged  her 
mother  to  join  in  her  enttea ties ; but  Bart  hoiomss 
was  inflexible.  44  Then,  in  spite  of  you,"  said 
Ginevra, 44  he  shall  be  my  husband  !” 

44 1 will  rather  see  you  dead,*1  rejoined  her 
parent,  clenching  his  bony  hand.  So  saying,  he 
threw  her  from  him.  44  Begone !”  said  he,  44 1 
have  no  longer  a daughter.  I will  not  give  yon 
my  curse,  but  I abandon  you ; you  have  now  no 
father!” 

He  now  conducted  her  to  the  street,  and  closed 
the  door  upon  her.  Ginevra  proceeded  to  place 
herself  undeT  the  protection  of  Madame  Servin, 
the  wife  of  the  painter,  who  had  always  express* 
ed  great  friendship  for  her,  until  the  day  when 
she  should  he  united  to  Luigi  Porta.  But  she 
was  destined  to  experience  the  insults  which  an 
prepared  for  those  who  act  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  the  world.  Madame  Servin  did  not  approve 
of  her  conduct,  and  begged  to  be  excused  from 
receiving  her  under  her  present  circumstances. 
Louis,  therefore,  obtained  for  her  a small  lodging 
with  a respectable  matron,  near  to  that  he  had 
himself  for  some  time  occupied.  Here  she  re- 
mained until  the  marriage  could  be  solemnized. 
Her  mother  had  traced  her  retreat,  and  sent  her 
a variety  of  things  necessary  for  a young  wife, 
together  with  a purse  of  money.  A short  note 
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accompanied  Ike  present,  stating  that  it  was  sent 
unknown  to  the  count,  and  contrary  to  his  in- 
junctions. In  her  desolation,  this  mark  of  ma- 
ternal kindness  drew  from  Ginerra  a flood  of 
tears  and  a feeling  of  remorse,  which  the  conso- 
lations of  Louis  alone  could  efface. 

At  length  the  day  of  the  marriage  arrived. 
Ginevra  saw  no  one  around  her  to  hail  the  event 
Louis  precured  two  witnesses,  who  were  neces- 
sary to  attest  the  ceremony.  One  of  them  had 
been  in  the  company  he  commanded  in  the  Guards, 
and  was  now  keeper  of  a livery-stable.  The  other 
was  a butcher,  the  landlord  of  the  house  which 
was  to  be  their  future  residence.  These  good 
people  attended  upon  the  occasion,  as  if  an  ordina- 
ry affair  of  business  was  to  be  transacted.  They 
were  dressed  neatly  and  plainly,  though  nothing 
announced  that  they  made  part  of  a nuptial-fete. 
Ginevra  herself  was  simply  habited,  conforming 
to  her  fortune,  and  an  air  of  gravity,  if  not  of 
coldness,  seemed  to  reign  around. 

As  the  church  and  the  mayor's  office  were  not 
far  distant,  Louis  gave  his  arm  to  the  bride,  and, 
followed  by  the  two  witnesses,  they  proceeded 
on  foot  to  the  place  of  theiT  espousal.  After  the 
formalities  were  gone  through,  and  their  names 
signed,  Luigi  and  Genevra  were  united.  It  was 
with  difficulty  they  got  an  old  priest  to  celebrate 
their  union,  and  to  give  it  the  Church's  benedic- 
tion, since  the  ecclesiastics  were  all  eager  in  their 
services  to  more  distinguished  couples.  The 
priest  hastened  over  the  ceremony,  and  after 
uniting  them  before  God,  as  the  mayor  had  united 
them  according  to  law,  he  finished  the  mass,  and 
left  them.  The  marriage  being  thus  celebrated 
in  its  two  forms,  they  quitted  the  church,  and 
Louis  conducted  his  wife  to  their  humble  res- 
idence. 

For  the  space  of  a year  from  their  union  as 
man  and  wife,  Louis  and  Ginevra  enjoyed  as  per- 
fect a happiness  as  could  foil  to  the  lot  of  mor- 
tals.  Though  living  far  apart  from  luxury  or 
extravagance,  they  were  too  much  lovers  to  regard 
either  as  essential  to  their  bliss.  The  time  passed 
gayly  onward,  and  unheeded*  by  the  youthful 
couple,  who  could  not  part  even  for  an  hour.  If 
Ginevra  ever  thought  of  her  parents,  it  was  to 
regret  that  they  could  not  view  and  share  her  hap- 
piness. But  with  the  expiration  of  the  year,  came 
care  to  corrode  their  joy.  With  the  buoyant  feel- 
ing of  youth,  unacquainted  with  the  horrors  of 
.poverty,  they  laughed  at  its  approach.  44  I can 
paint,  ray  Louis,”  said  Ginevra ; “ we  can  easily 
support  ourselves.”  And  she  prepared  to  exer- 
cise thoso  talents  for  her  subsistence  which  m 
other  days  had  tended  to  her  amusement.  She 
executed  copies  from  the  old  masters,  and  Louis 
set  out  to  sell  them.  But  he  was  ignorant  of 
their  value,  and  of  the  persons  from  whom  to  ob- 
tain it.  He  was  content  to  sell  them  to  an  old- 
furniture  broker  at  a very  low  price.  Y et  Ginevra 
was  pleased  to  find  that  her  exertions  could  earn 
money,  and  help  to  maintain  her  Louis  and  her- 
self. She  redoubled  her  assiduity,  and  finished 
several  pieces;  she  labored  with  the  zed  and 
aqlor  of  a proselyte.  Her  exertions  conveyed  a 


Teproach  to  her  husband,  who  was  determined  no 
longer  to  sit  in  idleness,  while  his  wife  worked 
incessantly.  After  long  consideration,  hs  felt 
himself  equal  to  no  employment  save  that  of 
copying  legal  or  other  documents.  He  made  a 
tour  round  the  offices  of  the  attorneys  and  not' 
aries  of  Paris,  soliciting  papers  to  copy.  He  thus 
added  to  their  uncertain  income,  and,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  industry,  they  kept  poverty  at  a distance, 
and  heat  back  the  approach  of  want.  At  length 
the  hour  of  suffering  and  mental  anguish  arrived, 
as  it  will  sooner  or  later  to  individuals  so  situ- 
ated. 

At  a certain  season  of  the  year  the  law  offices 
in  Paris  are  free  from  busmess ; and  for  nearly 
four  months  Louis  Porta  was  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. His  wife  had  not  for  some  time  had 
the  brush  in  her  hand,  as  she  had  just  given  birth 
to  a son.  The  fees  of  the  medical  men  had  been 
raised  by  disposing  of  part  of  their  furniture. 
The  remainder  would  have  speedily  followed,  had 
not  the  landlord  seized  it  for  rent.  The  wretched 
husband  saw  his  wife  pining  for  lack  of  susten- 
ance, and  the  infant  sucking  a dry  and  exhausted 
breast.  He  was  without  the  means  of  procuring 
a morsel  of  bread.  With  the  madness  of  despair 
he  rushed  into  the  street,  and  wandered  in  the 
midst  of  the  brilliant  equipages  which  crowded 
the  city,  and  of  that  reckless  luxury  which  seems 
so  insulting  to  poverty.  He  passed  by  the  shops 
of  money-changers,  where  heaps  of  gold  were  ex- 
posed, one  solitary  piece  from  which  would  have 
rendered  him  frantic  with  joy.  But  no  resource 
opened  itself  in  his  extremity.  Any  thing  seemed 
just,  if  he  could  save  the  life  of  Ginevra^*— to 
steal,  to  rob,  to  murder.  To  what  crime  his 
frenzy  might  have  led  him,  is  doubtful ; but  for- 
tune saved  him  from  its  commission.  He  had 
turned  his  steps  unconsciously  toward  the  hotel 
of  the  Count  di  Piombo.  When  he  arrived  at  it, 
the  gate  stood  open.  He  entered,  and  sprang  up- 
stairs. In  a moment  he  stood  before  Piombo,  who 
was  seated  near  the  fire,  for  the  night  was  cold 
and  wet. 

“ Who  are  you  1”  cried  the  old  count,  starting 
up  in  .alarm. 

“ Your  daughter's  husband,”  answered  Luigi. 

“ And  where  is  my  daughter  1”  he  asked,  with 
a trembling  accent. 

“ On  her  death-bed  from  starvation  1”  shouted 
Louis  with  wildness. 

“ Not  yet  dead !” 

“No.” 

“Is  there  any  hope  left  urged  the  lather 
eagerly. 

44  A piece  of  gold  may  save  her,  if  it  be  speed- 
ily applied,”  replied  the  husband. 

“ Here  is  my  purse,”  said  Piombo ; “ tell  Gin- 
evra I have  pardoned  her,  and  she  may  come  and 
see  me.” 

44  She  will  not  come  in  this  world,  I fear,”  an- 
swered Luigi,  as  he  took  the  purse  and  flew  from 
the  room. 

44  Shall  we  not  follow  him,  and  see  our  daugh- 
ter— our  Ginevra  V * said  the  old  man  to  his  wifo, 
who  had  sat  immovable  during  the  preceding  dis- 
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course,  while  the  first  tears  he  ever  shed  fell 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 

“ 0 yes — with  all  speed  !”  cried  Madame  di 
Piornbo.  She  rang  the  bell.  ” Order  a coach  to 
the  door  instantly,”  said  she  to  the  servant  who 
appeared. 

At  midnight  the  aged  parents  entered  the  room 
of  their  unfortunate  child.  Ginevra  had  just  ex- 
pired; her  infant  was  also  dead.  Louis  hung 
over  the  wretched  bed  upon  which  they  were 
extended.  The  physician  whom  he  had  procured 
in  hip  haste  had  taken  up  his  hat  to  depart.  It 
was  a scene  to  move  the  iron  heart  even  of  Pi- 
ombo.  “ Our  feud  is  at  an  end,”  said  he  to  Luigi 
Porta.  44  There  lie  the  last  of  my  race.  I am 
a miserable,  broken-hearted  old  man.  I suffer 
punishment  from  Gdd  for  not  hearkening  to  her 
who  is  now  an  angel.  Yes,  Porta,  this  is  a scene 
on  which  thy  father  might  have  gloated ; but  with 
the  corpse  of  my  daughter  I bury  my  enmity.” 

Such  was  the  concluding  scene  in  the  history 
of  the  feud  betwixt  the  families  of  Piornbo  and 
Porta,  and  which  can  not  be  contemplated  with- 
out producing  the  moral  reflection,  that  the 
daughter’s  imprudence  and  disobedience  was  not 
more  severely  punished  than  the  unchristian  en- 
mity and  hard-heartedness  of  the  father. 

STORY  OF  THE  BURNING  SHIP. 

LATE  in  the  autumn  of  18 — *,  I happened  to 
be  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States, 
when  some  affairs  of  importance  required  my 
speedy  appearance  in  Italy.  The  delay  which 
would  have  occurred  by  coming  to  New  York  to 
embark,  and  the  inconvenience  of  traveling  by 
land  at  that  season,  induced  me  to  engage  a pas- 
sage at  once  in  a vessel  which  was  about  to  sail 
from  Charleston,  laden  with  cotton  for  Mar- 
seilles. The  ship  was  commanded  by  Captain 
S -■  , who  was  also  the  owner  of  the  cargo. 

Without  any  noteworthy  occurrence,  we  had 
arrived  within  a few  days’  sail  of  the  coast  of 
Spain,  when  we  spoke  a ship  which  had  just 
come  from  Marseilles ; the  vessels  exchanged 
the  latest  papers  of  their  respective  countries, 
and  went  on  again  in  their  several  courses. 
When  the  French  gazettes  were  opened  within 
our  ship,  our  captain  road  with  unexpected  de- 
light, that  so  small  was  the  supply  of  cotton  in 
the  market,  and  so  strong  the  demand  for  it, 
that  the  next  vessel  which  arrived  with  a freight 
of  it  might  command  almost  any  price  which 
the  avarice  of  the  owner  should  dictate.  The 
wind,  which  had  been  for  some  days  setting  a 
little  toward  the  south,  was  at  this  time  getting 
round  to  the  east,  and  promised  to  bring  us  with- 
out delay  directly  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  cap- 
tain perceived  that,  by  availing  himself  to  the  ut- 
most of  this  freshening  breeze,  he  might,  pretty 
certainly  realize  a splendid  fortune  ; a consider- 
ation which,  as  he  had  for  years  struggled  with 
little  success  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  filled  him 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  joy.  Every  sail  was 
expanded  to  the  wind,  and  we  advanced  with  the 
greatest  rapidity. 

On  the  following  morning,  a light  was  de- 


scried to  the  west,  apparently  directly  in  the 
course  which  we  were  making ; as  we  proceed- 
ed briskly,  however,  it  fell  considerably  to  the 
south  of  us,  and  we  perceived  that  it  was  a ship 
on  fire.  The  light  increased  every  moment,  and 
the  signal-guns  fell  upon  our  ears  with  distress- 
ing rapidity.  The  captain  was  at  this  time  pac- 
ing the  deck,  as  he  had  done  almost  constantly 
since  the  intelligence  had  reached  him  from  the 
passing  vessel,  for  the  restlessness  of  expectation 
scarcely  allowed  him  to  repose  for  a moment. 
His  eye  was  directed  resolutely  toward  the  north ; 
and  though  the  light  now  glared  unshunnable, 
and  the  frequent  shots  could  not  be  unheard, 
and  the  commotion  and  exclamations  of  the 
passengers  could  not  be  unnoticed  his  glance 
never  fell  upon  the  object  which  engrossed  all 
others. 

After  a few  moments  of  intense  wonder  and 
excitement  among  the  passengers  and  crew  at 
the  silence  of  the  captain,  the  steersman  called 
to  him,  and  asked  if  he  should  not  turn  out  to 
the  distressed  vessel ; but  the  other  rudely  or- 
dered him  to  attend  to  his  own  concerns.  A 
little  while  after,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  whole 
company  on  board,  I went  up  to  the  captain, 
and  said  to  him,  that  I deemed  it  my  duty  to  in- 
form him,  that  the  universal  desire  of  his  crew 
was  that  relief  should  be  given  to  the  burning 
ship.  He  replied  with  agitation,  that  the  vessel 
could  not  be  saved,  and  that  he  should  only  lose 
the  wind  ; and  immediately  went  down  to  the 
cabin,  and  locked  the  door.  He  was  a kind- 
hearted  man  by  nature,  and,  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, few  would  have  taken  greater  trouble  to 
benefit  a fellow  being.  But  the  prospect  of 
riches  was  too  much  for  his  virtue  ; the  hope 
of  great  gain  devoured  all  the  better  feelings  of 
his  nature,  and  made  his  heart  as  hard  as  stone. 
If  his  mother  had  shrieked  from  the  flames,  I do 
not  believe  that  he  would  have  turned  from  his 
course. 

The  crew,  in  this  condition  of  things,  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  lament  the  master's  cruelty, 
and  submit  to  it.  They  watched  the  fiery  mass, 
conscious  that  a large  company  of  their  brethren 
was  perishing  within  their  sight,  who,  by  their 
efforts,  might  probably  be  saved.  It  w as  not  for 
several  hours  that  the  captain  appeared  again 
upon  the  deck,  and  from  his  appearance  then,  ! 
imagine  that  the  conflict  during  his  solitude  must 
have  been  severe  and  trying.  I stood  near  him 
as  he  came  up.  His  face  had  a rigid  yet  anx- 
ious look — the  countenance  of  a man  who  braved, 
yet  feared  some  shock.  His  back  was  turned  to 
the  quarter  from  which  we  came,  and  in  that 
position  he  addressed  to  me  calmly  some  in- 
different observations.  While  the  conversation 
went  on,  he  cast  frequent  and  hurried  glances 
to  the  south  and  cast,  till  his  eyes  had  swept  the 
whole  horizon,  and  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
the  ship  was  no  longer  in  view ; he  then  turned 
fully  round,  and  with  an  affected  gayety,  hut  a 
real  uneasiness  which  was  apparent  in  the  ran- 
dom character  of  his  remarks,  drew  out  his  glass, 
and  having,  by  long  and  scrutinizing  ex  am  in  a 
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tion,  satisfied  his  fears,  at  length  recovered  his 
composure. 

When  ws  reached  our  destination,  I found  a 
ship  just  preparing  to  sail  for  Florence,  and  I 
took  my  passage,  leaving  the  captain  to  dispose 
of  his  cargo  at  his  pleasure.  About  eight  months 
after  this,  when  I had  almost  forgotten  the  oc- 
currence, I was  sitting  in  the  private  parlor  of  a 
London  hotel,  when  a letter  was  put  into  my 

hands  from  Captain  S . It  stated  that  the 

writer,  who  was  in  the  city,  had  heard  of  my 
arrival,  and  would  eBteem  it  a very  great  kind- 
ness if  I would  visit  him  at  my  earliest  leisure ; 
my  coming  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  himself  and  others;  his  servant,  it  added, 
waited  to  show  me  the  way.  I immediately  set 
out  to  comply  with  the  request. 

Upon  entering  the  room,  I was  shocked  at  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance. 
He  was  thin,  pale,  and  haggard,  with  a wildness 
of  eye  that  almost  indicated  that  his  reason  was 
unsettled.  He  testified  much  joy  at  seeing  me, 
and  desiring  me  to  be  seated,  began  his  communi- 
cation. 

“ I have  taken  the  liberty,”  said  he,  “ of  desir- 
ing your  company  at  this  time,  because  you  are 
the  only  person  in  London  to  whom  1 can  ven- 
ture to  make  application  ; and  I am  going  to  lay 
upon  you  a commission,  to  which  I am  sure  you 
will  not  object.  The  circumstances  of  our  voy- 
age to  Marseilles  will  occur  to  your  mind  with- 
out my  repeating  them.  I sold  my  cargo  upon 
the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  was  rendered 
at  once  a rich  man.  The  possession  of  wealth 
was  new  to  me,  and  its  enjoyment  added,  in  my 
case,  to  its  usual  gratification,  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty. In  the  capital  of  Paris  I spent  many  weeks 
of  the  highest  pleasure,  until  one  day,  on  enter- 
ing a cafe , I took  up  a gazette,  and  my  eyes  fell 
upon  an  account  of  the  awful  burning  of  a Brit- 
ish man-of-war.  The  announcement  fell  upon 
me  like  the  bolt  of  heaven.  My  heart  beat  and 
my  frame  shivered,  but  I read  every  word  of  the 
article.  The  vessel  which  I passed  the  day  be- 
fore had  seen  the  light  from  a great  distance, 
and  immediately  put  back  to  render  assistance, 
but  arrived  too  late  to  rescue  more  than  two  of 
the  crew.  They  reported  that  a vessel  passed  to 
the  north  of  them  within  half  an  hour’s  sail,  but 
paid  no  regard  to  the  repeated  signals  ; upon  the 
commander  of  that  ship,  the  article  concluded, 
must  rest  the  loss  of  200  persons. 

“ My  peace  of  mind  was  gone  forever.  My 
ingenuity  could  devise  no  sophistry  which  sug- 
gested comfort.  Wherever  I went  that  day,  I 
was  haunted  by  remorse.  I retired  to  bed,  that 
I might  forget  in  sleep  the  tortures  of  the  day ; 
but  a terrific  dream  brought  before  ray  mind  the 
whole  scene  of  the  conflagration,  with  the  roar 
of  the  signal-guns.  I awoke  with  horror.  Thrice 
on  the  same  night  did  I compose  myself  to  sleep, 
and  thrice  was  I awakened  by  the  repetition  of 
the  dream.  For  many  hours  on  the  succeeding 
day  my  spirits  were  shockingly  depressed,  but 
the  gay  company  which  I frequented  gradually 
restored  me  to  serenity,  and  by  night  I was  tol- 
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erably  composed.  But  the  evening  again  brought 
terror ; the  same  vision  rushed  upon  my  mind, 
and  racked  it  to  agony  whenever  I fell  into  a 
slumber.  Perceiving  that  if  I yielded  to  this 
band  of  tormentors,  I should  quickly  be  mad- 
dened by  suffering,  I resolved  to  struggle  with 
remorse,  and  to  harden  my  heart  against  con- 
science. I succeeded  always,  when  awake,  in 
mastering  the  emotion,  but  no  power  on  earth 
could  shield  me  from  the  torments  of  sleep.  Im- 
agining at  length  that  the  prostrate  position  of 
my  bed  might  be  one  cause  of  the  vividness  of 
my  dreams,  I took  the  resolution  of  sleeping  up- 
right in  a chair,  while  my  servant  watched  by 
me.  But  no  sooner  did  my  head  drop  upon  my 
breast  in  incipient  slumber,  than  the  fire  again 
tortured  my  brain ; the  booming  guns  again  rang 
upon  my  inward  ear.  I sought  all  diversions ; I 
wandered  over  Europe,  seeking  to  relieve  my- 
self from  the  domination  of  this  fancy  by  per- 
petual change  of  sights  and  succession  of  sounds, 
but  in  vain.  Daily  the  horrid  picture  more  and 
more  enslaved  my  imagination,  until  at  length, 
even  in  waking,  while  my  eye  rested  on  vacancy, 
a burning  ship  was  painted  in  the  air,  and  with 
my  waking  ears  I heard  the  eternal  guns.  The 
horror  has  absorbed  my  being.  I am  separated 
by  a circle  of  fire  from  the  world ; I breathe  the 
stifling  air  of  hell.  Even  now,  I see  nothing  but 
the  wide  sea  and  the  incessant  flame  upon  It ; I 
hear  now  the  agonizing  signals — boom  ! boom  !M 

The  unfortunate  man  paused  for  a moment,  and 
I never  yet  saw  such  anguish  upon  human  face. 
He  resumed  in  a few  moments  his  account. 

“ This  must  soon  end.  I know  I shall  not  sur* 
vive  many  hours.  I am  dying  of  a raging  fever, 
but  I will  have  no  advice  or  assistance.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  I have  sent  for  you  is  briefly  this : 
the  whole  sum  of  money  which  I gained  by  my 
ship’s  cargo  is  in  the  Bank  of  England.  I shall 
order  in  my  will  that  every  cent  of  it  shall  be  at 
your  disposal.  I wish  you  to  discover  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  who  perished  in  this  vessel ; you 
will  learn  their  names  by  inquiring  at  the  Ad- 
miralty. Distribute  to  them  every  cent  of  this 
money.  You  will  not  deny  the  last  request  of  a 
dying  man  \ promise  me  that  you  will  faithfully 
perform  my  wish.” 

I gave  him  the  promise  which  he  desired,  and 
left  him. 

That  night  Captain  S was  no  more. 

INHABITANTS  OF  A DROP  OF  WATER. 

SUBMITTING  a globule  of  water  to  the  mag- 
nifying glasses  of  a microscope,  we  are  at 
once  astonished  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
living  creatures  presented  to  our  notice.  What 
diversity  of  size  and  shape  ! They  can  only  be 
compared  to  funnels  and  cylinders,  fans  and 
flasks,  tops,  bells  and  trumpets,  globes  and  stars, 
fruits  and  flowers,  tadpoles,  fish,  beetles,  ser- 
pents, etc.  Equally  varied  are  their  movements. 
Some  creep  and  drag  their  slow  length  along; 
others  sport  and  dance,  or  whirl  and  dart,  with 
amazing  rapidity,  through  the  waters  of  this 
tiny  ocean ; and  yet  they  no  more  interfere  with 
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and  is  of  a d isc  form,  mth  act  internal  partfj&ws 
The  little  riiip  mtimalculc  has  tfo  appearKtfr* 
two  opening*  in  lb* 
ventral  surface,  sand  twot  on  the:  back  but  ft  is 
undeiofmmed  to  vvh*f  these 

are  applied  ; ,Y«t ;thf*os  creator*?  h/s.ve  bwn 
aBcertaiiirif /$>’ ^ 4tle  tet  vornte  prx  theif  own 

. twomer  tlyaf  t*c  a i» 
upAbty*  tp  UTuiemand,  heratusi?  we  caft  not  fee 

i Kiwv.aftiftring 

marching  in  'ftgiiqfeais. 

from 

that  order  of  procedure  to  which  they  set.oai!" 
.Sumly  htrrr  ia  anJSTcitml  to  excite  profound  ad- 
imTaticm  of  the  skill  of  Hdn  who  knoweth  neither 
'fttmt  nor  to  h devout  'adimiion 

iif  (list  I\jw^r  Wber  erriifed  all  tilings  >vby  tb* 
t^urd  of  His  fiioidh  M 
. Ap  ititeTiMing ; Set  Willi  redcr^nce  ta  tbc 
jvmiTNdetdes  moy  Imre  be  noticed.  Ehrccsberg 
state*  that  j®if  AiiHy  islifclU  of  these  crwatifrex 
form  indent wtible  ^rths.  , stems*  and  rocky 
masses  ; and  jo rid  A ' 1 ViSh  l»mh  And  ^.odb; , « • 
may  prepare  Ark**  mU  of  inr^ibiR  ^tanvidcuiov 
use  Utcm  iis  flini^v  pTObfibly  prfpaY£  iron  foiro 
theru ,.  teeaJ; 

them,  aa  tcHj^  drliJiY^v.;'  Another  ^n^cr  <*» 
hU  ‘'Tbod^ibSy  W ^:  Pebble,^  nbse<rvyW: 
ve«tigati^id a gr#i£  ploporJiwi 
of  tlte  of-ito*  yllnTy)  pebble  jiy:  &rt&af?y 

<01  njKwed  of Yfm  ftoril  *V*iiwm  of 

aaimaleti^^j  to  rl.iudc  our  sut&a&tr 

♦Mi  ririor^yMt  AV%>^lf*d  to  us  rn.all  their  delicacy 
of  toYTh*  :Mpj&c4ii<fy.-  $f  the  mu* o 

swtftp.t* :*  The  lay££$  <if. flint  inr  chalk  bv:A$  ape'; 

bsibfined^ihd  sdlicious  covering* 
of  throe  little  Cf^riiri^  I’lic  idt  hi*  e toy  of 
Sunoreng  audtbcVivtfd  of  tjb#  Films  eonrivt  in 
part  ciY tlfeir  tnifltons  *£  iniliien* 

•J  tin'  I'wiUxtc#  fotxiuiig  this  earth  **rmbJ ;$«*&■ 
ebly  he]  miUimi.X&'ttti  < jip '-space  6Y>  cvto»$  intk 
The  But jis-fi&l' 

all  • . AlTl-i ^ :; »o  .'jaugb  ryi  f^uejg. 
and  -the*  hott*  '%*‘Winbhv  y*b ' give  -an  <Hh*e  to  th* 
razor  apd  mechanical  lodI«»  •composed;  of 
myriads  of  these  aniutalenlc^  Ten.  ^ W gtim 

of  (hi* t on  wliirh  we  aef  our  l>x^  mr*y 
a living  creatfire  l 


fi^re  w a drop  j of  a weaver '.V 
of'  4l*tr.i*nt  water 
ntagmfcl  six  him- 
•dft*d  tuhr^  it  s origr 
jpal  I’hese 

inin^  Wing?i  a p- 
pe4f  likf  eloHp.  in- 

gtUher  to  adhnt  nf  | :tho  or^i«  produrihg  loeomotVon 

•.the;  existent*©;  of  4 j to  behold  tlmty  tubes,  t,;r e " 

' number/,  ]kerjpin^  (he  same  Yorin,  and  never  v 
’rod  yvt  ii  k con- 
sidewd  tiiiit  ^tich 


syirtem.  Indeed  sw  ^r^db 
:oi}^y  nrid  impereeptihly  d*  thrir  uouhnes  blend, 

exactly  MvtS?re-  Vf-  nt &.  nvk&c*,  i md 


animal  life  lu^itw .. . ' ' T'M;-'iSSjSi&^[ ' engraving 

represenU  <*ome 

S-Jjr  of  the  doTibtfUl; 

imp^feclly 

jSMl  j 'X;';  developed  rhrms 
of  tile* 

IF  i «diuFv.»hichiiave 

,Jne  yST 

r<‘p^ 

iCsdntnd  arc 

■ ‘ •' ' :'3 ir?"- i:  • '.  gfobpott  logeth- 

rowpi l i «tw AncrsLtft  4,j. 

h(;ro  ^ide  by  ride,  erjtdi  PUoer»»*ive  tube  po> 
tnidinc  beyond  its  predecessor,  ^oroewl^u  ?f- 
sembling  the  pipt^o  of  an  ar^an  ; biberrYb^y^  A 
straight  shell,  three  nr  fbpr  Jttmoft  Itm^r  %r?n  | 
brhai  and  which  viewed  sideways  has  tft*t  ip- 
penrancc  of  a spindle  («rt»  have  given  s dorij.ii  : 
view*;  and  others  are  elongated  .and  rib'Htiy 
attenuated  in  the  middle.  These  are  called  xigr 
xag  or  true  stick  animalcules  Inclosed  ilHufe 
of  a prismatic  shape,  in  ihe  form  of  a ld»g  H.u 
ribhtm,  are  (ho  fragile  fittle  wand  animalculeg 
Tlur  round  chain  animalcules  are  four  top&htr^ 
The  my e(’i  boV  animalcule  has  a cy i indricat  fond ; 
while  another  of  the  species  haa  a cellular  shape, 
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ttp*  m become  Ahm^ted.  atpUn so  m rl*be  mouth; 
eoirtN^oudmg.  wH$i  tius  waf^/it)  of  llw  glass,  is 


perfectly  developed  forms  0/  ar/imal  life  v but 
rnnot,  fjttfit  *W/t  of  *pfw>? » p#«*  dvet  merry  that 
jet  Would  he  ‘oUi&rWfa*  interring 
Thy  protavs  consUltf  of  A gr«y-Ibflfeing  Triads  of 
jelly ; And  though  ris  original  sh#pe  may  be 
teruiml  s cdipngtltg,.  shooting 

out  <*  variety  of  ray?,  forming Umipowy oar« 
for  locomotion,  or  ^ccomtfiHfritintf  it#  figure  b> 
that  of-  the  animalcule  it  U.  blmt  io^  ^v?#iiuw. 
Tb»;  flask  atuiualeuk  ia  n rrtv  ful  till  It5 

Lkeamrc.  it  feeemljka ;a  Flprirrww  tissfc  rif  Mich 
dimensions  us  to  ttfe  barely  -yusiW# fMffced 
eye  The  mouth  is  sumidmiod  kyT  mi#*h«r  uf 
animated &*  iri  The  Prptru* 
The  ongtavhig  repre-ieu?^  thr*  4iitk  ert^iuie  in 


cohered  with  a riiifgo  »/  ?>«} v<??iit§,  iku-Ukc  ftp- 
pend ages,  by  m&m*  of  Which  h tfbttfjiw  .if*  food 
When  b <jUC&tTf  prey  the  ekin' <8 ^ 
the  hoilj  of  the  crcHtwr*  turned  in  iht:  rfireiction 
whenu  it  is  moat  .rimpdAUt.  ff  Alarmed,  it  *q«J- 
•. dimly-  twinix  h.<  InUv  A *pval  form,  and 

rfjUtiitks  from.  . If  will  he  perhaps  interest- 
iug  to  inform  the  f *;«Ur  At  t h* jmmuer  in  which 
thi*  crcaiurti  t«  propagated.  The  patent  body  k 
&-pm.it«bs<tUidy  spifc  into  two  young  amcuaU,  ae 
is  the  case  WiUV  mAity  /other  Animalcules  Be- 
fore dividing,  the  body  increase*  in  breadth.  A 
fissure:  then  occurs,  extending  from  the  month  to 
the  stem.  li  One  half  cmriieriureB  becomes  de-v 
inched.  and  swims  away/  Leaving  the  stem  fixed 
to  tiio  other  half*  which  then  continues  to  live 
it  did  before.1’  Generally*  havreyer,  both  separ- 
ate from  the  original  stem.  Xnth*i  newly  themed 
bells,  haif-fikn  organs  of  locomotkiU -*ltaw-vtb$im 
&elyc*  at  the  bottom  of  the  holL  Sn  Wbob,  how* 
cvnc,  JMi  thu  erfraiure  fimk  a e<mv<mUiri 
n »*oue,  plant*  or  turf  tee  of  «n  % usect— 

'■(t  &&&  t ho  hinder  pari  of  its  body,,  which  ft  soon 
elongates  into  a new  stem,  and  again  ^umferiu 
original  appearance. 

One  of  iho  uio«t  beautiful  inhabil&ftt*  of  a drop 
at  water  is  the  V olvox,  or  globe  rmii&atteufo.  “■  In 
shape  in  stoem*  like  a tiiicriiwojric  globe*  trirntog 
round  slowly  on  it* oxm  sxt*-— 3 tiny  world  tjcd&ag 


H&*  JkJ??#AUCU!.t. 

its  ordinary  stoi?,  pri‘f(aring  to  swallow  prey 
almost  tk  krge  a*  having  the  victim  par- 

tidily^  and  fhtm  wh;ol.ly  swallowed. 

\Vb  have  livnv  before *us  a specicw  called  Oonia. 
,kt  ^Al?lbl  anuuiUcbies 


They  have  a single  sheU^ 


' v - ..-. l aafUA, 

and,  in  prnc^^'>f  r^hvkjtni , dcvrh^pthROifrdvc^ 


Th  -^ter^irt  the  form  of  A ^ foikri^riicreii  ffthlet 
or  }date>  Tti«  Kc^flt-pHtyG^hhfm  ia  of  u \$h&0 
friUv^ ^trahl^^ht ;^rvoh  ^lor«  and  \k  fen  fcaifeil,  |ite^: 
cai&Mviti  of  Hytcen  bpdiea;  itjkdii^ioscd 

y«  -a  qttsdrAiigiilar';  <b>m<  ■■Jte ^ ywok  itv  thy 

breast-plate  of  tho  •IcwUh.iugTi-pricst;  The  ah.ell 
of ^eaclt  crvnittT^  k twiwl?  rotffid,  re- 

a mantj^  which  ih^y  ar?  obio  to  cast  off, 
And  form  anew.  The  power,  which  thr^c  little 
creatures  pos^rsa,  when  t’hek:  size  k conatdcreii 
\n  amazing,  fho  tittle  probo^ccs  ,ne  aB  .in  mo- 
tion, and  ibfc  plat*  mayt»e  seen  immtig  horizotV- 
»aUy,  vertically,  anti  then  again  on  its  edges  ijJke 
the.  rotation  of  p whwh  . 

The  %btiy 

passed  over  Miry  are  hrabrifiiX  eretfjtureai  re- 
seitiblmg  .iMng - 

naketWye  Thf  body  of * be  Aninwlchlc  rrptesenty 
the  bell  o f lUb  w» h c-gl a** , * hich  ;k  by 

a ftlendef  Atern,  nnd  ^raehcd  to  S(5ru5e  forctgn  ob- 
ject . It  is  so  sftritfUrie  as  to  be  able  to  soil  itoelf 


y^UVOX  OLOBAfOB 

majesiicaHy  throyi^h  tbo  Utile  quantity  of  w»ter 
that  forms  iu  -sjtewh  ^ uidcid  liy  poma  uiia^n 
innate  powers  rfbe lootly  ia, a Sphere* 

mA  membrane,  siudded  -wiih  deli  cat  e.grc^n-  apoU, 
vfhicb  swim  about  in  the  interior  USre  wbeeU 
within  wheels,  and  covered  also  with,  minute 
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vibrating  hairs.  But  as  soon  as  the  growth  of 
the  internal  globes  is  complete,  the  parent  mem- 
brane bursts,  and  there  issue  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  minute  animalcules  to  an  independent 
existence.  Nor  h this  ail.  **  If,”  says  Professor 
Jones,  44  a small  portion  of  the  spotted  film  that 
surrounds,  or  rather  forms,  the  body  of  the  an- 
imalcule, be  examined  under  more  intense  mag- 
nifying powers,  every  speck  that  dots  its  surface 
is  perceived  to  be  a perfectly  formed  animal — a 
monad ; so  that  the  envelope  of  the  volvoces  is 
but  an  assemblage  of  monads.”  Can  there  be 
any  thing  more  astonishing  t 44  An  atom,  almost 
imperceptible  to  unassisted  vision,  is  composed 
of  multitudes  of  beings,  every  one  so  complex 
in  its  structure  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
philosophy  to  understand !” 

Here,  then,  we  pause  in  our  study  of  these 
minute  beings.  We  call  them  minute  ; but  be- 
fore the  eye  of  Omnipotence  all  such  distinctions 
vanish.  The  small  and  the  weak  are  regarded 
by  him  with  the  same  benignity  as  the  massive 
rad  the  mighty.  We,  therefore,  have  the  most 
powerful  inducement  to  the  exercise  of  an  im- 
plicit confidence  in  Him,  who  not  only  caused  the 
mountains  to  rise,  the  seas  to  flow,  and  the 
planets  to  revolve  in  their  orbits,  but  has  also 
created,  with  various  animal  functions,  points  of 
life  far  beyond  the  rjeach  of  our  unassisted  vision, 
and  provides  them  with  their  daily  food. 

THE  INN  BY  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

BY  ANNA  HARRIKT  DRURY. 

PHILALETHES  dreamed  a dream,  and  this 
was  the  purport  thereof. 

It  was  early  one  bright  summer  morning,  that 
I found  myself  near  a vast  Ocean,  on  whose 
shore  stood  an  ancient  Inn,  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  noble  architecture.  Its  front  entrance 
was  toward  the  high  road  : its  foundations  were 
washed  by  the  sea.  It  seemed  to  be  a place  of 
much  resort  and  traffic : the  noise  of  the  mill- 
stone, the  trampling  of  horses,  the  voice  of  the 
pipe  and  viol,  never  ceased  within  its  walls : the 
oourts  were  full  of  guests,  ever  passing  to  and 
fro,  all  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  to  pay 
ray  regard  to  the  inquiries  of  a stranger.  Ap- 
proaching, however,  a group  of  men,  engaged  in 
conversation  near  one  of  the  doors,  I requested 
information  touching  the  nature  of  the  building, 
whose  appearance  so  strongly  excited  my  inter- 
est. The  elder,  who  was  called  by  his  com- 
panions Gnosis,  replied,  with  grave  courtesy, 
44  It  has  been  built  an  immense  time ; no  one  can 
tell  how  long : I have  carefully  examined  the 
stones,  the  timber,  and  the  iron-work  thereof, 
and  I can  prove  its  date  to  be  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity. Its  construction  is  perfect  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  proportion,  and  in  every  wdy  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  the  inmates.” 

Then  I,  Philalethes,  asked  again,  “ And  who 
has  built  it,  and  who  are  those  for  whom  it  was 
erected  1 Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof  \ if 
thou  knowestl  or  who  laid  the  comer-stone  there - 
tf?” 


He  smiled  superior,  as  he  replied,  n It  is  said 
to  belong  to  a great  Proprietor,  but  He  is  never 
seen  here,  and  the  people  who  come,  leave  it  at 
all  hours,  and  make  a very  bad  use  of  it.  It 
was  a fine  estate  once,  but  it  is  worth  very  little 
now.” 

Then  I said, 44  And  is  it  your  residence  now  V’ 

“ Yes,”  he  Teplied,  44  we  must  stay  here  for  a 
certain  time  like  the  rest : as  for  me,  I find  oc- 
cupation in  studying  the  construction  of  the  edi- 
fice, and  the  depth  of  its  foundations,  and  those 
who  come  after  me  will  reap  the  fruits  of  my 
labors  when  I am  gone.” 

44  Gone  whither,  O courteous  stranger?” 

*4  Across  the  sea,  that  dark,  unknown  boundary 
that  washes  our  shore.  Nay,”  he  added,  with  a 
scornful  smile,  44  you  must  ask  the  servants  of 
the  Inn,  if  you  will  hear  about  that  voyage,  with 
which  they  would  keep  us  in  awe  like  silly  chil- 
dren.” And  he  folded  his  mantle  round  him 
and  moved  away. 

44  It  is  true,”  said  another  of  the  group,  ” we 
must  all  cross,  sooner  or  later,  so  the  best  way  is 
not  to  think  of  it,  but  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
the  Inn  while  we  can.  The  cellars  are  foil  of 
wine,  and  the  storehouses  of  dainties  ; so  let  us 
eat  and  drink , since  to-morrow  tee  must  be  gone  " 

44  And  well  for  us  that  we  must,”  added  a third, 
whose  countenance  was  clouded  with  discontent 
44  an  ill-regulated,  miserable  place,  w here  there 
is  neither  fairness,  nor  order,  nor  justice,  ncr 
honesty.  If  I had  the  management  of  it  for  an 
hour,  I would  work  vast  changes,  so  that  it 
should  not  be  recognized  again : every  thin? 
should  be  on  a different  footing : I would  build 
up,  and  tlnrow  down,  and  plant  and  destroy,  tilt 
it  should  be  a palace  fit  for  a king,  instead  of  a 
den  of  thieves.” 

Then  came  a grave  person  to  me,  who  was  a 
Servant  of  the  Inn,  and  he  said,  44  Who  arc  these 
that  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  7 
Come,  and  I will  tell  thee  the  history  of  the 
building,  and  of  those  who  dwell  therein. 

44  This  Inn  is  the  property  of  a mighty  King, 
who  dwells  beyond  the  Ocean ; and  was  prepared 
by  Him  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  such 
of  His  colonists,  as  He  designs  should  cross  the 
waters,  and  dwell  in  His  own  Royal  City.  The 
date  of  the  present  edifice  is  registered  in  the 
Records  ; but  the  site  was  evidently  occupied  by 
buildings  of  different  kinds — store-houses,  labor- 
atories, and  such  like,  as  it  pleased  the  King  to 
appoint.  And  even  as  it  has  been  said  of  old. 
4 that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  Him  not ,’  so  is  it 
with  such  as  the  traveler  Gnosis,  whose  eye  can 
discern  the  marvels  He  has  wrought,  but  not  the 
love  that  designed  them.” 

So  I followed  the  Servant  of  the  King,  rad 
from  him  I learned  the  meaning  of  all  I saw. 

The  travelers  who  came  to  this  Inn  never 
knew  how  many  hours  they  would  remain  there : 
some  were  sent  for  before  they  had  time  to  se- 
cure a lodging — some  at  noon — some  at  evening : 
but  none  remained  longer  than  a day.  The 
I King  bad  set  up  a proclamation  that  such  would 
I be  the  case,  and  warned  them  to  be  always  ready ; 
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for  when  His  nimmoni  came,  there  could  be  no 
delay.  All,  therefore,  that  was  necessary  for 
them  to  care  about  was  preparing  their  seafaring 
garments  against  the  voyage,  and  settling  with 
the  King's  treasurer  their  Reckoning  t or  lodging 
and  board. 

Both  these  matters  were  under  peculiar  regu- 
lations. The  dress  of  the  travelers,  in  tho  first 
place,  was  quite  unfit  for  the  voyage  they  had  to 
take ; still  more  so  for  residence  in  the  King's 
country,  where  the  climate  was  so  unlike  their 
own.  Therefore  a sufficient  supply  of  materials 
was  kept  at  the  Inn,  and  placed  at  their  disposal 
directly  they  arrived,  that  they  might  lose  no  time 
in  making  them  up  to  fit  themselves.  If  they 
neglected  to  do  so,  it  was  at  their  own  peril ; for 
without  these  garments  they  could  not  reach  the 
’distant  shore.  For  their  Reckoning,  also  was 
provision  made  by  the  King.  The  country  whence 
they  came  had  long  since  become  bankrupt,  and 
no  sterling  coin  was  to  be  found  there  : conse- 
quently every  traveler  who  reached  the  Inn  arriv- 
ed penniless,  and  must  have  remained  so,  if  the 
King's  Son  had  not,  of  his  own  wealth,  provided 
a sufficient  6um  for  the  necessities  of  every  indi- 
vidual. All  that  was  charged  against  each  trav- 
eler had  only  to  be  brought  to  the  Reckoning 
Office,  and  it  was  immediately  transferred  to  the 
Prince's  account,  and  an  acquittance  bestowed  in 
His  Name.  But  as  each  article  had  to  be  ac- ! 
counted  and  paid  for,  and  the  travelers  were 
warned  by  the  Book  of  Regulations  to  have  their 
accounts  always  clear,  the  Reckoning  Office  was 
always  open,  lest  a summons  should  call  them 
away  so  suddenly,  there  might  not  be  time  for  the 
important  work.  It  was  a terrible  thing  not  to 
have  settled  this  Reckoning  before  the  voyage ; 
for  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  debtor  was 
not  allowed  to  land,  but  banished  to  a slave-ship, 
was  doomed  to  work  in  chains  and  misery  till  he 
had  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 

Now  to  enter  this  Inn  there  were  many  gates ; 
to  leave  it  there  was  but  one : the  former  looked 
upon  the  high  road ; the  latter  opened  directly 
upon  the  sea.  The  entrances  were  various: 
there  was  a princely  archway — a flowery  porch 
— a thick  oaken  door — and  a little  wicket,  en- 
twined with  brambles.  By  one  or  other  of  these, 
the  parties  entered  the  Inn,  according  to  their 
passport,  and  were  conducted  to  the  rooms  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  King’s  order.  The  rooms 
differed  like  the  gates.  There  was  a suite  of 
apartments  hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  rich  with 
massive  ornament : there  was  a marble  court  with 
fountains,  and  orange  trees,  and  couches  of 
swansdown : there  were  rooms  plainly  furnished, 
adapted  both  for  comfort  and  utility  : and  there 
was  a common  hall,  much  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  barely  provided  with  necessaries.  Unequal 
as  these  lodgings  appeared,  not  one  was  appoint- 
ed but  by  the  King's  order  ; and  the  very  worst 
part  of  the  Inn,  the  common  hall,  had  been  chosen 
by  the  King’s  Son  for  His  royal  residence,  when 
he  visited  the  building  to  provide  for  the  travel- 
ers' debts. 

Then,  as  I stood  in  the  ou^er  court  in  the 


early  morning,  I looked  down  the  high-road,  and 
behold,  a troop  of  travelers  came  up  to  the  Inn, 
and  presented  themselves  at  the  several  doors. 
A poor  widow  with  three  children  went  in  at  the 
Gate  of  Thoms  : her  name  was  Irene,  and  her 
face  was  like  a calm  summer  evening.  She  was 
conducted  to  the  common  hall.  Two  men  fol- 
lowed her : one,  named  Ergates,  was  stout  and 
strong— the  other,  Agorastes,  thin  and  care- 
worn ; the  former  was  laden  with  tools— the  lat- 
ter earned  a ledger  and  an  ink-horn,  and  a bag 
of  the  base  coin  of  his  own  country.  These  en- 
tered by  the  Gate  of  Oak,  and  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  plainly  furnished  rooms.  Next  came  a 
mixed  train  of  youths  and  maidens,  singing  and 
waving  garlands  of  fiowerB,  and  dancing  to  the 
music  of  their  songs  and  laughter:  and  these 
were  Chorea,  Gelasma,  Philos,  Aglaia,  and  many 
others.  They  pressed  through  the  flowery  porch, 
plucking  the  roses  as  they  entered  ; and  I could 
hear  the  echo  of  their  dancing  feet,  and  the  tink- 
ling of  their  silver  ornaments,  as  they  hurried  on 
to  the  Hall  of  the  Fountain. 

Last  of  all  came  a noble  cavalcade  of  trampling 
steeds  and  floating  banners,  and  on  a white  pal- 
frey, whose  mane  was  hekvy  with  jewels,  rode  a 
royal  and  dazzling  beauty,  named  Eugenia.  She 
entered  the  high  archway  with  a proud,  bright 
glance  round,  as  if  the  Inn  was  all  her  own ; and 
her  train,  pressing  after  her,  hastened  to  an- 
nounce her  arrival  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
and  to  bum  incense  and  to  strew  flowers  and  rich 
robes  before  her  steps,  as  she  went  on  to  the 
chambers  that  were  hung  with  cloth  of  gold. 

Then  said  the  King's  Servant  to  me,  44  Come, 
and  I will  show  thee  the  dwellings  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  how  they  prepare  for  their  voyage.” 
And  he  took  me  to  the  Treasury  of  the  King,  and 
caused  a herald  to  sound  a trumpet,  and  at  the 
summons,  the  travelers  came  together  to  hear  the 
Royal  decree. 

They  stood  without  distinction  of  rank,  for  in 
this  apartment  the  rich  and  the  poor  were  to  meet 
together.  And  the  King's  Steward  spake  and 
said,  44  Hear,  O ye  travelers,  the  words  of  your 
Sovereign.  Seeing  that  yourselves  and  all  you 
have  are  His,  and  that  this  Inn  is  His,  and  all 
its  contents  are  His,  and  that  of  His  own  free 
love  to  you  He  has  laid  up  provision  for  your 
wants,  and  money  to  pay  all  you  owe — acknowl- 
edge that  you  are  poor  and  helpless,  and  that  you 
have  nothing,  and  are  nothing  without  Him.” 

And  they  all  bowed  their  heads,  and  said, 44  It 
is  so.” 

Then  said  the  King's  Steward,  44  Hear,  then, 
your  Sovereign's  commands.  In  this  Inn  you 
have  only  two  concerns  to  care  for  : the  prepar- 
tion  of  your  garments,  and  the  settling  of  your 
accounts.  Different  as  appear  your  lodgings,  the 
King  considers  you  all  as  equal ; and  as  equals 
He  will  judge  you.  Let  not  then  any  thing  in- 
duce you  to  give  your  thoughts  and  affections  to 
this  place,  where  you  are  only  to  stay  for  a short 
time : you  know  not  when  you  may  be  summoned 
— at  even,  oral  noon-tide , or  at  the  coek-crowing,  or 
in  the  morning . The  King's  ships  corns  at  all 
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hours,  and  his  Messengers  wiH  find  you,  wher- 
ever you  may  be.  Some  will  be  led  away  slowly 
— some  hurried  off  in  a moment:  but  four-and- 
twenty  hours  is  the  utmost  of  your  stay,  and 
many  of  you  will  not  remain  one.  Be  ye  there- 
fore ready  : let  your  garments  be  prepared — let 
your  Reckoning  be  clear : for  in  such  an  hour 
as  ye  think  not,  the  King  may  send  for  you  to 
visit  Him.” 

Then,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  Steward’s  voice, 
there  arose  a faint,  plaintive  cry ; and  1 looked, 
and  lo,  a ship  was  close  at  hand,  and  from  its 
deck  came  a shadowy  form  to  where  Irene  and 
her  children  were  standing.  And  the  Messenger 
took  the  youngest  child,  and  it  fell  in  his  arms 
asleep : and  he  carried  it  away  to  the  vessel,  and 
its  mother  saw  it  no  more.  And  Irene  wept, 
but  not  for  long ; and  she  said  to  the  other  two, 
who  cried  for  the  baby  to  come  back, “ He  is  not 
lost,  but  gone  before ; we  shall  go  to  him,  though 
he  will  not  return  to  us.” 

Then  I saw  the  bright  Eugenia  beckon  her  to  ap- 
proach ; and  she  spoke  soft  words  of  pity,  and  of- 
fered her  a glittering  chain,  and  a purse  of  the  gold 
of  the  Colony.  But  Irene  said  it  was  the  King's 
choice  for  her  that  she  should  wear  coarse  clothing 
until  her  white  traveling  garments  were  ready  ; 
and  that  no  gold  would  be  useful  to  her  that  had 
not  the  stamp  of  the  King’s  Treasury.  And  she 
took  her  children  in  her  hand  and  went  to  the 
Reckoning  Office,  and  asked  for  the  bounty  of 
the  King's  Son,  according  to  His  promise  : and 
returned  to  her  own  lodging,  saying,  “ He  will 
gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm  and  carry  them  in 
His  bosom” 

The  gay  dancers  of  the  Fountain  Hall  had 
listened  with  suppressed  reluctance  to  the  Stew* 
ard's  address,  and  now  they  began  to  resume 
their  amusements.  They  laughed  at  the  poor 
widow’s  anxiety  about  her  Reckoning. 

“ How  much  hast  thou  spent  of  thy  large  for- 
tune already  1”  asked  one. 

<4  Is  thy  wardrobe  packed  upl”  asked  another. 

“You  will  be  ready  hours  too  soon:  you  must 
of  your  superfluity  help  us  poor  helpless  creat- 
ures,” said  another;  and  they  followed  her  to 
the  door  of  the  common  hall  (but  they  went  not 
in),  and  the  sound  of  their  insulting  laughter 
reached  her  as  she  sat  at  work. 

Then  up  sprung  Irene's  eldest  son,  and  met 
them  angrily.  “What  have  you  to  do  here, 
mocking  our  sorrow  and  poverty  1 Is  it  not 
enough  that  your  entrance  was  through  the 
roses,  and  ours  among  the  thorns  1 that  you 
recline  on  silken  couches  by  the  fountain  side, 
and  we  lie  on  the  cold  stones,  and  eat  a dry 
crust,  obtained  with  difficulty ; but  ye  must  in- 
sult one  much  wiser  than  yourselves,  and  laugh 
where  ye  should  fall  and  reverence  ?” 

But  Irene  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  gent- 
ly drew  him  back.  “ What  matters  it,  my  son, 
if  we  entered  among  the  briers,  and  rest  upon 
the  stones  \ It  is  only  an  Inn , remember  : we 
are  not  going  to  stay  here,  and  our  lodging  was 
chosen  by  the  King,  as  our  home  will  be  to- 
morrow. Let  them  curse , but  bless  thou;  the 


more  t tying  our  position  here,  the  greater  rea- 
son we  should  be  ready  to  depart  when  our 
appointed  time  shall  come.” 

Then  I saw  that  among  this  poorer  part  of 
the  Inn  the  King’s  Servants  were  continually 
passing  to  and  fro ; urging  them  to  prepare 
their  garments,  and  to  have  their  accounts  set- 
tled in  the  name  of  the  King's  Son.  And  my 
guide  told  me  that  chamber  was  the  special  ob- 
ject of  the  Prince’s  love,  and  was  specially  com- 
mitted to  their  watchfulness : and  that  to  those 
who  would  see  and  appreciate  their  advantages, 
it  .was  by  far  the  easiest  apartment  for  getting 
ready  in  time — the  nearest  to  the  Board  of  Reck- 
oning, and  the  Vestry  where  the  King's  robes 
were  kept.  And  he  led  the  way,  and  I followed 
him,  among  these  favorites  of  the  King  ; and  be 
said  to  the  first  he  met,  “And  how  long  is  it,  0 
traveler  beloved  of  thy  Lord,  since  thou  was  al 
the  Board  of  Reckoning  V’ 

And  the  man  replied,  “ What  have  I received 
that  1 should  be  called  to  a Reckoning?  My 
seat  on  the  stones  ? my  dry  crust  and  cup  of 
water?  are  these  dainties  and  luxuries  that  need 
gold  and  silver  to  pay  for  them  1” 

And  another  said,  “ These  grand  stories  of 
Kings,  and  princes,  and  long  voyages  to  royal 
cities,  are  all  very  well  for  those  who  have  leis- 
ure and  education : if  we  had  time,  we  should 
like  them  as  well  as  others ; at  present  we  have 
too  much  to  do,  and  to  suffer.  If  the  Lord  of 
the  Inn  loved  us  aB  you  say,  He  would  lodge  us 
differently,  and  treat  us  better.” 

Then  said  the  King’s  steward,  “ Blessed  are 
ye  that  hunger  now , for  ye  shall  be  felled.  He 
that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  shall  he  not  freely 
give  you  all  things?” 

And  they  said,  “ What  things,  when  we  lack 
everything?” 

And  he  said,  “ The  bread  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  the  honey  from  the  Rock,  and 
the  wine  that  is  drunk  new  in  the  City  of  the 
King  : the  robes  that  will  protect  you  in  the 
tempest,  the  passport  that  will  admit  you  into 
the  haven.  Ask , and  ye  shall  receive  ; seek , and 
ye  shall  find;  knock , and  it  shall  be  opened  to 
you” 

And  some  believed;  and  some  laughed  him 
to  scorn. 

Then  he  went  into  the  lodgings  of  the  two 
men,  who  had  entered  by  the  oaken-door.  They 
were  both  hard  at  work.  Ergates  had  set  up  a 
forge,  and  a lathe,  and  a loom,  and  his  brawny 
limbs  had  no  rest — first  at  one,  then  at  the  other 
— and  he  wiped  his  brows  with  his  strong  hand, 
and  drew  many  a long,  deep  breath,  for  his 
powers  were  strained  to  the  utmost.  He  forged 
instruments  of  labor  and  of  war  ; he  wrough: 
wonders  of  mechanism  and  skill ; and  the  other 
travelers  thronged  to  purchase  and  admire,  am. 
marvel  at  the  work  of  his  hands.  And  the  Kind's 
Steward  saw  him  toiling  on,  and  said.  “And 
where  is  thy  seafaring  robe,  O traveler  ? Is  it 
ready  against  the  voyage  1” 

And  Ergates  stopped  his  loom,  and  said, 
“ Noble  sir,  I certainly  have  not  made  it  yet.  I 
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have  no  time.  I have  so  many  orders  on  my 
hands  for  the  furnishing  and  improvement  of  the 
Inn,  I have  not  a moment  to  think  of  myself.” 

But  the  Steward  pointed  to  the  Book  of  Reg- 
ulations, where  it  was  written,  “ Labor  not  for 
the  meat  that  perisheth.”  44  This  is  the  work  of 
the  Kvtgy  that  ye  believe  in  him  whom  He  hath 
sent”  And  he  took  up  a rich  fabric  of  his  loom, 
and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  and  bade  Ergates  look: 
and  lo,  it  shriveled  into  tinder,  and  was  scatter- 
ed to  the  winds.  Then  the  man  trembled,  and 
turned  from  his  employ,,  and  began  to  arrange 
his  garments ; but  first  one,  and  then  another, 
came  claiming  his  time  and  skill,  and  he  forgot 
the  warning  he  had  received,  and  went  on  more 
zealously  than  ever. 

The  Steward  stopped  behind  the  chair  of 
Agorastcs,  and  saw  how  he  reckoned  his  piles 
of  coin,  and  calculated  in  his  heavy  ledger ; and 
he  said,  44  And  how  Btands  thy  Reckoning,  O 
traveler,  against  the  hour  of  thy  departure 
hence  1” 

And  he  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  without 
looking  up.  44  Disturb  md  not — I have  no  time ; 
I have  just  wrought  out  a mighty  scheme  that 
will  make  me  lord  of  the  wealth  of  all  this  man- 
sion, and  almost  equal  to  Eugenia  herself.  I 
will  furnish  every  visitor  with  robes  of  fine 
linen  and  purple;  and  vessels  of  pure  gold  -r  and 
the  price  they  will  pay  will  become  a treasure 
that  will  buy  up  the  whole  of  this  estate  ; but  I 
must  finish  this  estimate  at  once,  lest  another 
step  in  before  me.  Disturb  me  not  with  idle 
questioning.’ * 

And  the  Steward  said,  44  Thou  fool,  this  day 
thy  Reckoning  will  be  called  for ; and  how  will 
this  base  coinage  pay  thy  debt  1”  And  he 
showed  him  where  it  was  written,  44  Riches 
profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath.”  44  Sell  all  thou 
hast  and  give  to  the  poor , and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven”  But  the  man  was  deep  in 
another  column  of  figures,  and  did  not  even 
know  when  his  reprover  left  him. 

Slowly  went  the  Steward  on  to  the  Hall  of 
Mirth  and  Pleasure,  and  his  gray  head  shook 
sadly,  and  for  the  first  time  I saw  him  hesitate. 
He  loved  those  young  and  careless  creatures,  all 
song,  and  gayety,  and  loveliness ; for  he  knew 
his  Prince  loved  them  too ; and  would  fain  see 
them  rescued  from  the  sorrow  and  bondage  they 
were  preparing  for  themselves.  He  looked  at 
the  scattered  groups,  feasting  and  amusing  them- 
selves by  the  fountain,  and  among  the  flowers, 
and  said  in  a voice  that  drew  all  eyes  upon  him, 
44  Rejoice,  O young  travelers,  in  your  youth,  and 
let  your  hearts  cheer  you  in  the  days  of  your 
youth,  and  walk  in  the  counsels  of  your  heart, 
and  the  light  of  your  eyes : but  know  ye,  that 
for  all  this,  the  King  will  call  you  to  a Reckon- 
ing. WHl  these  garlands  clothe  you  for  your 
ocean  path!  Will  these  myrtles  clear  you  of 
your  debts  to  your  Lord!” 

Then  said  Gelasma,  the  gayest  of  the  youths, 
44  May  we  not  be  glad  and  happy  ! were  we  not 
sent  here  for  that  end  1 We  are  only  just  come, 
and  no  one  thinks  of  sailing  before  night : it  will 


be  plenty  of  time  when  the  sun  goes  down,  to 
begin  packing  up.  Any  one  can  make  a travel- 
ing robe:  it  is  simple  enough.” 

And  Philos  said,  44  We  do  no  harm — we  are 
quite  innocent  toward  the  great  King,  He  gives 
us  flowers  and  fruits  and  a bright  home,  and  we 
enjoy  them.  It  will  be  no  great  Reckoning  we 
shall  have  to  pay  : we  do  not  live  in  cloti  of 
gold,  like  Eugenia  and  her  train.” 

But  the  Steward  replied,  44  Another  hour  or 
two,  and  the  flowers  will  have  faded,  and  the 
fruits  decayed ; what  will  be  left  to  you  then  1 
Your  home  call  you  this  lodging!  You  are  not 
sure  of  remaining  a moment,  and  the  more  the 
King  has  brightened  your  sojourn,  the  heavier 
will  be  your  debt  at  the  end.” 

44  And  will  the  King  be  hard  upon  us  then!” 
asked  the  young  Aglaia,  in  a startled  tone. 

44  He  will  keep  his  word,”  said  the  Steward, 
44  for  he  can  not  lie  nor  repent.  He  haB  prom- 
ised to  receive  you  on  His  own  terms — He  has 
sworn  not  to  receive  you  without  them.”  But 
Gelasma  caught  her  hand  before  she  could  speak 
again,  and  whirled  her  away  into  the  dance. 

Then  the  King's  Servant  sighed  deeply,  and 
said,  44  Who  hath  believed  our  report  1 Lo,  these 
arq  young,  these  are  ignorant,  they  know  not  the 
law  of  their  Lord,  nor  the  judgment  of  their  King. 
I will  get  me  to  the  great  men,  and  speak  to 
them.M 

So  he  went  up  to  the  stately  staircase,  thronged 
with  attendants  and  visitors,  carpeted  with  velvet, 
and  breathing  richest  perfume,  unto  the  chamber 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  where  Eugenia  held  her 
court.  But  so  closely  pressed  the  crowd  round 
her  throne,  the  Steward  could  not  force  a pas- 
sage ; so  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  called  to  her, 
44  Are  thy  garments  prepared,  O Eugenia!  Is 
thy  Reckoning  paid  in  the  name  of  the  King’s 
Son!” 

There  rose  a shout  of  derision,  and  a deep  mur- 
mur of  resentment, 44  Who  is  this  that  speaks  thus 
to  our  Queen ! who  calls  her  to  a Reckoning,  for 
whom  this  palace  was  reared,  and  whose  slaves 
and  servants  are  we  all ! Away  with  such  a fel- 
low from  our  presence,  and  let  him  carry  his  ques- 
tions to  the  herd  in  the  hall  below  !” 

The  King’s  Servant  heeded  none  of  these 
taunts : he  still  kept  his  eye  on  the  throne,  and, 
at  the  first  pause,  again  raised  his  voice.  44  The 
day  is  passing  away ; the  Ships  are  even  now  on 
the  ocean ; there  will  be  no  delay,  no  respite  when 
they  arrive : for  all  the  pomp  of  thy  lodging,  the 
profusion  of  thy  banquets,  the  boundless  liber- 
ality of  thy  King  toward  thee  and  thine — how 
stands  thy  Reckoning,  O Eugenia!” 

She  heard  his  voice,  and  her  bright  cheek 
paled : and  she  beckoned  to  a white-haired  at- 
tendant on  her  person,  and  bade  him  carry  a 
rich  present  to  the  King’s  Steward,  and  request 
that  he  would  settle  for  her  whatever  was  his 
Master’s  due.  But  the  King’s  Servant  replied, 
his  Master  would  never  look  at  accounts  not  pre- 
sented by  the  debtors  themselves  : all  that  he,  or 
any  one  could  do,  was  to  show  the  way  to  the 
Reckoning  Office,  and  help  the  travelers  to  sum 
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op  their  liabilities.  Eugenia  could  only  be  freed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  poorest  in  the  Inn. 

When  Eugenia  heard  this,  she  sent  to  the 
Steward  a casket  of  rubies  and  a purse  of  gold, 
and  a letter  of  acknowledgment  for  what  she 
had  received,  and  promised  to  come  herself  as 
as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  her  friends  were  settled : 
for  she  had  disputes  to  reconcile — places  to  ar- 
range—duties  to  appoint — works  to  superintend : 
to  visit  the  banquets  of  her  own  apartments — the 
diversions  of  the  Marble  Hall — the  labors  of  the 
Oak  Chamber — even  the  lodging  of  those  who 
entered  the  Gate  of  Thorns,  and  who  received 
the  fragments  of  her  table,  had  a share,  though 
small,  of  her  attention : and  with  all  this,  how 
could  she  find  leisure  for  the  Reckoning  Office  ? 

And  the  courtiers  round  her  throne  praised 
her  goodness  and  wisdom ; and  the  voice  of  the 
King’s  Servant  was  drowned  in  their  applause. 
So  he  lifted  his  hand  with  a warning  gesture, 
and  repeating,  “Note  is  the-  accepted  time !” 
turned,  and  went  his  way. 

I watched  the  changing  crowd  as  they  pressed 
upon  one  another  in  these  magnificent  rooms : 
those  in  the  outer  apartments  pushing  forward 
toward  the  throne:  those  nearest  to  it,  strug- 
gling there  for  pre-eminence.  Youth,  elegance, 
rich  attire,  noble  aspect,  and  impetuous  de- 
meanor, marked  the  greater  number  * but  there 
were  also  many  other  characteristics,  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  condition  of  travelers  in  so 
serious  a position  as  their  own.  I saw  many  a 
fierce  glance — many  an  angry  gesture — many  a 
half  drawn  weapon — as  some  stronger  rival  ob- 
tained a favorite  seat,  or  a nearer  place  at  the 
royal  board : and  there  were  some  that  when 
they  had  worked  their  way  through  half  the 
crowd,  were  violently  thrust  back  into  the  ante- 
chamber ; and  others  were  thrown  down  and 
trampled  on,  and  lost  in  the  confusion : and 
more  again,  that  having  attained  the  object  of 
their  striving  and  struggling,  stood  round  the 
throne,  or  reclined  at  Eugenia’s  feet,  with  a 
fistless  discontent,  that  showed  of  how  little 
value  they  found  it,  though  despising  all  who 
reached  it  not. 

And  I said  to  myself,  44  Can  this  be  only  an 
/**?” 

Nearest  to  the  bright-haired  Eugenia,  and 
highest  in  her  favor,  stood  a youth  with  golden 
leeks,  and  starry  eyes;  fairer  than  the  fairest 
in  the  Fountain  Hall,  and  with  a voice  like  a 
summer  bird.  He  whispered  soft  notes  in  her 
ear ; he  wove  wreaths  to  lay  at  her  feet ; he 
seemed  to  live  but  for  her  alone.  I noticed,  that 
when  the  King’s  Servant  spoke,  the  cheek  of 
young  Agenor  grew  pale ; and  he  turned  aside, 
and  began  to  examine  the  dress  that  had  been 
given  him  to  prepare,  though  with  caution  and 
secrecy  : and  when  he  could  escape  the  ridicule 
of  his  companions,  stealing  down  to  the  Board 
of  Reckoning.  But  of  the  rest,  I could  see  but 
little  sign  of  the  journey  they  were  to  take. 
Their  account  went  on  swelling  with  their  reck- 
less profusion ; they  took  no  thought  how  it 
should  be  defrayed  ; they  covered  the  board  with 


the  richest  dainties  the  storehouse  of  the  Inn 
contained  ; but  they  never  thought  of  the  King 
whose  wealth  they  reveled  in,  whose  commands 
they  were  slighting  every  moment.  And  so  the 
morning  wore  on,  and  it  was  noon. 

Noon — bright,  sultry  noon — and  yet  the  Inn 
had  grown  dark;  and  as  the  clock  chimed  the 
mid-day  hours,  the  darkness  grew  deeper  still. 
A breathless  awe  seized  on  the  travelers,  and 
their  eyes  turned  in  terror  toward  the  sea.  And 
there,  riding  at  anchor  close  to  the  ancient  walls, 
was  a Ship  of  the  Great  King,  with  His  broad 
banner  displayed ; and  a troop  of  shining  Mes- 
sengers came  in  at  every  gate.  And  then  it  was 
I perceived,  that  in  every  room,  whether  hung 
with  velvet,  or  festooned  with  flowers,  or  cur- 
tained with  plain  linen,  the  walls  that  seemed  so 
solid,  were  full  of  narrow  passages  leading  down 
to  the  Gate  of  Departure ; by  which  one  after 
another  of  the  travelers  continually  disappeared. 

Now  this  Gate  of  Departure  was  a fearful 
place  to  look  upon.  It  was  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  of  such  massive  thickness  as  to 
seem  more  like  a vault  than  an  archway.  On 
its  threshold  brooded  silence  ; and  sorrow  and 
mourning  kept  the  doors  thereof.  No  sound  of 
the  cheerful  stir  or  busy  strife  of  the  Inn’s  upper 
chambers  reached  this  lonely  spot,  where  the 
only  voice  was  that  of  the  sea,  whose  hollow 
roar  echoed  against  the  damp,  mossy  walls.  No 
ray  of  the  noon-day  sun  relieved  its  gloom,  or 
wanned  its  sepulchral  chill ; but  a cold  and  op- 
pressive mist  was  continually  rolling  around  it, 
and  every  leaf  of  the  dank  ivy  and  tangled  weeds 
that  matted  the  entrance  and  curtained  the  top 
stone,  drooped  with  the  dark  and  heavy  dew  that 
was  ever  falling  silently  among  them. 

Then  was  my  heart  disquieted  within  me, 
when  I looked  upon  this  place,  and  I said  to  the 
King’s  Servant,  “ Why,  since  there  is  but  one 
Gate  for  all  the  travelers,  is  it  made  so  terrible 
as  this?” 

And  he  said,  “ This  Gate  was  once  a place  of 
beauty,  and  the  flowers  that  grew  on  its  thresh- 
old were  from  the  land  beyond  the  sea.  But 
the  people  who  came  to  the  Inn  brake  down  the 
carved  work  thereof  with  axes  and  hammers, 
and  it  became  a place  for  briers  and  thorns : 
poisonous  weeds  choked  the  pathway,  and  ser- 
pents and  scorpions  lurked  in  the  ruins.  Then 
could  none  go  through  in  safety,  and  the  fear 
thereof  held  every  traveler  in  bondage  But 
when  the  King’s  Son  visited  the  Inn,  he  went 
out  at  the  Gate,  and  cleared  the  way*  The  ser- 
pents stung  him  in  the  side,  the  thorns  pierced 
his  hands  and  his  feet,  but  they  could  not  bar 
his  progress ; he  broke  up  the  ground,  and  rooted 
out  the  thorns,  and  passed  through  and  sines 
then  the  Gate  has  been  open  to  all.  There  is 
no  sting  of  brier  or  of  serpent  left  but  what  tbs 
travelers  bear  along  with  them.” 

Then  others  of  the  King’s  Servants  drew  near, 
and  talked  of  the  Gate,  and  of  those  who  had 
gone  out  by  it  Once  past  that  gloomy  thresh- 
old, there  was  no  return : no  voice  of  friend,  ot 
parent,  or  of  child,  could  calt  the  traveler  back 
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the  command  of  the  King  or  of  his  Son  alone, 
had  power  to  stay  their  progress.  Sometimes, 
it  was  reported,  a face  had  been  seen  looking  in 
at  the  Gate  for  a moment,  as  if  on  the  point  of 
return  : and  there  was  no  sight  in  all  the  Inn  So 
much  feared  by  the  inhabitants.  But  One  only 
by  His  own  power,  bad  actually  returned,  and 
that  was  the  Prince  Himself,  who,  when  His 
work  was  fully  accomplished,  and  every  obstacle 
removed,  unlocked  the  inner  Gate  with  His  own 
hand,  and  bade  his  servants  proclaim  through 
the  Inn  that  the  way  to  the  Holiest  was  open. 

What  the  terrors  of  that  victory  had  been, 
they  could  only  darkly  guess.  Fearful  sounds 
had  broke  forth  as  of  a mighty  struggle — and 
once  a cry  had  rung  through  the  deep,  dark 
vault,  that  shook  the  Inn  to  its  foundation.  But 
no  serpent’s  tooth,  no  poison  bough,  could  stay 
that  glorious  One  in  His  work:  agonizing  as 
was  the  contest,  He  yielded  not  an  inch;  but 
•step  by  step,  thorn  by  thorn,  He  went  on  till  all 
were  rooted  out,  and  wrote  in  His  own  blood  on 
the  lintel  of  the  door-post,  44  O Death y where  is 
Ay  sting  V'' 


And  as  I stood  and  listened,  a cry  rang through 
the  building — a cry  of  piercing  anguish ; and 
Aglaia,  her  garland  withered,  and  her  light  robe 
torn,  came  flying  to  the  King’s  Steward  who 
had  warned  her  before,  and  clasped  him  round 
the  knees.  44  Save  me  ! O save  me  ! they  have 
came  to  call  me  away ! they  have  come  to  call 
me  away,  and  my  Reckoning  is  not  made,  and 
my  garments  are  not  ready,  and  I am  undone 
for  ever !” 

I looked,  and  saw  a Messenger  at  a little  dis- 
tance, who  seemed  waiting  to  give  her  time. 
The  Steward  saw  him  too,  and  he  knew  no  time 
was  to  be  lost ; so  he  cheered  and  raised,  and 
urged  her  on  to  hasten  to  the  Reckoning  Office 
while  it  was  yet  within  reach.  It  seemed  a 
dreadful  struggle ; for  when  she  attempted  to 
estimate  all  she  had  received,  .and  how  it  had 
been  spent,  that  she  might  write  it  in  the  tears 
sf  Repentance , (which  are  the  ink  of  the  King’s 
Counting-house),  the  echo  of  the  song  and  the 
dance — the  images  of  her  gay  companions,  came 
back  to  disturb  and  distract  her,  and  she  could 
hardly  proceed  at  all. 

Her  young  friends  tried  to  console  and  re- 
assure her,  telling  her  how  graceful  and  fitting 
was  her  muslin  robe  for  the  journey:  but  Ag- 
laia was  wiser  now  than  the  wisest  among  them  : 
she  felt  the  cold  air  of  the  sea  chilling  her  veins, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  white  dress  of  the 
Prince  could  defend  her.  Oh ! how  she  clung 
to  the  pitying  servants — wept  at  their  feet — 
pressed  their  hands — deplored  her  own  folly  in 
having  wasted  so  much  time,  and  forgotten  she 
had  only  g few  hours  to  stay.  44  Oh  take  warn- 
ing by  me,  dear  friends — take  warning!”  were 
the  last  words  I heard  her  utter,  as  the  Messen- 
ger, calm  and  grave,  but  less  terrible  than  be- 
fore, folded  his  arm  round  her  sinking  form,  and 
bore  her  to  the  Ship.  I turned  to  the  Steward 
to  learn  what  he  thought  of  her  destiny,  and 


read  hope  in  his  face,  though  full  of  sorrow. 
44  Alas !”  he  said  to  the  awe-struck  group  who 
had  watched  their  young  friend’s  distress,  “ why 
was  not  this  begun  sooner,  and  all  this  agony 
spared  1 And  why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle , 
when  there  is  so  much  work  to  be  done  1 Remem- 
ber the  hours  of  darkness,  for  they  shall  be  many ; 
and  put  away  evil  from  your  ways ; for  the  King 
has  said,  that  childhood  and  youth  are  vanity .” 

His  words  were  interrupted  by  a rush  of  foot- 
steps, and  the  sound  of  many  voices  ringing 
through  a narrow  passage  that  led  from  the  cloth 
of  gold  to  the  low  dark  gate:  and  Eugenia,  fol- 
lowed by  her  train  burst  into  the  hall.  44Hast 
thou  seen  him,  my  father — hast  thou  seen  him! 
my  friend,  my  brother,  my  companion — Agenor, 
with  whom  I took  sweet  communion,  and  with 
whom  I hoped  to  take  my  journey  to  the  land 
of  the  great  King  1 Hast  thou  seen  him  1 Did 
he  pass  this  wayl  He  could  not  go  and  leave 
me  thus  alone  : he  was  not  ready — his  time  was 
not  come — he  had  so  much  to  do  (dt  me — for 
all — for  the  King’s  service ; he  can  not  have 
been  summoned  yet — tell  me,  O tell  me,  where 
is  he  1” 

The  King’s  Servant  took  her  hand,  and  led  her 
to  the  Gate : the  bleak  air  whistled  under  the 
low  archway,  and  struck  on  her  bosom  like  lead ; 
but  she  heeded  it  not — she  had  fallen  on  her 
knees — her  hair  floating  back,  her  arms  extend- 
ed toward  the  well-known  image  just  disappear- 
ing in  the  darkness  ; and  all  she  could  utter  was 
the  piteous  cry, 44  Come  back  to  me,  O Agenor, 
my  brother !” 

But  Agenor  came  not  back:  the  voice  that 
was  his  music  once  reached  not  his  spirit  now : 
he  was  gone  through  the  Gate  by  which  was  no 
return,  and  his  place  in  the  great  Inn  was  empty, 
as  the  heart  of  poor  Eugenia,  who  would  not  he 
comfortedy  because  he  was  not. 

I watched  her  again  later  in  the  day,  when  she 
had  returned  to  her  princely  lodging  ; but  never 
more  did  I behold  on  her  brow  the  proud  glad- 
ness of  her  early  morning.  The  shadow  of  the 
Gate  where  Agenor  had  gone  out,  remained  like 
a mist  upon  her  sunny  brow,  and  her  glance  was 
continually  on  the  ocean,  as  if  watching  for  his 
return.  Her  crowded  presence-chamber,  her 
flattering  friends,  the  gorgeous  banquet,  the 
homage,  the  song,  and  the  revel,  brought  no 
joyous  glow  into  her  fading  cheek:  they  had 
become  a wearisome  pageant ; and  her  attend- 
ants looked  in  vain  for  the  gay  smiles  and  play- 
ful sallies  with  which  their  courtesies  were  re- 
ceived before.  So  by  degrees  they  began  to  be 
offended,  and  to  weary  of  her  melancholy,  and 
they  said  one  to  another, 44  Let  us  choose  a Sov- 
ereign to  sit  at  our  banquets  who  has  a bright  eye 
and  a joyous  laugh ; and  leave  this  dull  and  spir- 
itless creature  to  get  ready  for  her  journey  if 
she  pleases.”  And  they  drew  apart  from  the 
throne,  and  fell  to  quarreling  vehemently  among 
themselves  as  to  which  should  be  the  greatest : 
until  from  words  they  came  to  blows,  and  swords 
were  drawn,  and  many  who  held  themselves  se- 
cure of  victory  were  thrust  by  their  neighbors 
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unto  the  wall,  and  disappeared  in  the  secret 
passages. 

Eugenia  gathered  her  mantle  around  her,  and 
left  the  apartment  in  silence  : I asked  my  guide 
whither  she  was  going,  and  he  said,  “ Come  and 
see.” 

And  I looked,  and  lo,  there  was  a spacious 
Vestry,  where  the  travelers  obtained  their  sea 
garments,  and  where  the  Book  of  Regulations 
lay  open  for  all  comers,  with  a full  description 
of  the  attire  necessary  for  the  voyage.  The  robe 
was  of  a pure  white  tissue,  and  it  was  the  right- 
eousness of  the  King’s  Son  ; and  the  mantle  was 
of  green,  bordered  with  lilies,  and  it  was  the 
mantle  of  Humility : and  the  girdle  was  of  fine 
twined  linen,  strong  and  durable,  and  its  name 
Was  Watchfulness : and  the  clasp  was  made  of 
three  priceless  jewels,  Faith , Hope , and  Love — 
(but  the  greatest  of  the  three  was  Love) — and 
the  shoes  were  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace. 

Now  on  the  border  of  most  of  the  robes  there 
was  a fringe  of  pearls,  fastened  with  a ribbon  of 
blue , which  the  Prince  Himself  had  worn  when 
a dweller  in  the  Inn,  and  which  he  had  ordered 
his  people  to  wear,  as  a sign  that  they  were  His. 
And  I asked  my  guide  what  this  meant ; and  he 
said,  “ These  pearls  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
poorest  part  of  the  building,  and  must  be  care- 
fully gathered  and  strung  by  whosoever  would 
wear  them.  They  are  very  precious  in  the 
King’s  sight,  when  they  fringe  His  Son’s  robes, 
hung  on  the  blue  ribbon , which  is  called  Sim- 
plicity : but  there  are  some  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  this,  but  substitute  the  fringe  for  the  robe, 
and  try  to  form  a garment  of  the  pearls,  instead 
of  an  ornament ; and  as  there  is  not  time  to 
gather  enough  of  the  true  gems,  they  obtain 
false  pearls  at  a cheap  rate— glass  beads  of  no 
value — and  so  trick  themselves  out  to  their  own 
glorification,  and  the  wonder  of  their  friends. 
But  this  is  not  pleasing  to  their  Sovereign ; and 
the  first  breath  of  the  ocean  melts  their  tinsel 
away,  and  leaves  them  poor  and  naked.” 

I saw  that  Eugenia  was  selecting  her  gar- 
ments ; but  I could  discover  no  trace  of  the 
Prince’s  white  robe.  Her  dress  was  sorrow  and 
mourning , and  the  mantle  was  the  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness: her  dark  locks  were  strewn  with  ashes, 
and  though  she  wore  the  jeweled  clasp  on  her 
girdle,  its  lustre  was  hid  by  a vail,  woven  in  the 
loom  of  Despondency  and  Regret.  Thus  draped 
in  sadness,  she  drew  her  glittering  sandals  from 
her  feet,  and  went  unshod  to  the  hall  (of  the 
poorer  travelers,  to  gather  pearls  for  her  gar- 
ment's fringe. 

They  were  not  difficult  to  find  ; for  since  she 
had  wept,  her  eyesight  had  grown  clearer ; and 
as  she  went  on  from  one  to  another,  binding  up 
the  bleeding  hearts,  and  pouring  in  oil  and  wine, 
the  priceless  gems  of  the  tears  of  gratitude  grew 
thickly  upon  her  path,  and  the  blessings  of  her 
fellow-travelers  were  the  first  music  she  had  lis- 
tened to  since  Agenor  crossed  the  sea 

But  when  she  would  have  strung  them  on  her 
robe,  she  found  they  would  not  hang  there.  The 


stuff  was  too  rigid  for  the  Prince’s  ribbon,  and 
the  pearls  dropped  off,  and  were  broken.  And 
she  went  to  the  King’s  Steward,  and  said,  “ Lo. 
I have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day : I 
have  left  all,  and  followed  the  Prince ; and  yet 
my  garment  will  not  bear  its  fringe  ; and  1 have 
cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  teashed  my  hands 
in  innocency.  When  the  ear  heareth  me,  it 
blcsseth  me ; when  the  eye  seeth  me,  it  bearetb 
witness  of  me ; and  yet  I am  disgraced  in  the 
sight  of  my  brethren,  and  my  lord  acknowledged! 
me  not.  Where  is  the  justice  of  the  King,  that 
giveth  thus  sowing  without  harvest,  and  render- 
eth  not  for  our  workl” 

And  the  King’s  Servant  answered  mildly, 
“ Come,  and  I will  show  thee  how  thy  pearls 
should  be  strung.”  And  be  took  her  to  the 
lodging  of  Irene,  where  she  had  been  all  day 
long  preparing  for  her  voyage,  and  that  of  her 
children ; and  when  Eugenia  looked,  she  saw 
her  robe  was  white  and  glistening,  and  its  bor- 
der heavy  with  gems  ; and  yet  she  was  working 
still— refreshing  its  gloss  from  the  fountain 
opened  by  the  Prince  for  sin  and  all  unclcanness , 
shaking  off  the  dust  of  the  Inn  from  her  feet, 
and  lending  a helping  hand  to  every  neighbor 
who  wanted  a friend  And  the  heart  of  Eugenia 
yearned  on  this  poor  widow,  and  she  cried  to 
her,  “How  is  it  that  thou  hast  sorrowed  so 
much,  and  yet  thy  garments  are  white,  and  thy 
head  lacketh  no  ointment  1” 

And  Irene  replied,  “ I gave  my  mourning  to 
the  Prince,  and  He  laid  it  up  in  His  Treasury 
He  gave  me  joy  for  weeping — the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness : He  told  me  He 
was  a father  to  the  fatherless,  and  the  Husband 
of  the  widow,  and  that  to-morrow  I should  be 
with  Him.  So  shall  it  be  with  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
go  and  do  as  he  bade  thee,  easting  all  thy  cm 
on  Him,  for  He  car  eth  for  thee." 

Then  said  Eugenia,  “ But  wouldst  thou  not 
prefer  a better  lodging,  and  better  fare,  and  a 
softer  couch  to  rest  uponl” 

“ Nay,”  said  Irene,  “ this  ts  but  an  Inn:  what 
matters  a little  inconvenience  t If  I occupy  to- 
day my  Prince’s  lodging,  and  to-morrow  the 
place  He  has  prepared  for  me,  am  I not  royally 
provided  for?” 

“ And  thou  art  not  afraid  of  the  long  voyage 
then — nor  of  the  roaring  of  the  mighty  seat” 

“ The  voice  of  the  sea  is  that  of  a familiar 
friend ; at  all  hours  I am  listening  to  its  mur- 
mur : the  breeze  that  finds  such  ready  entrance 
through  these  shattered  walls,  brings  its  low 
Bolemn  murmur  to  my  ears,  soft  as  that  in  the 
winding  shell.  There  where  my  little  one  has 
sailed,  there  where  my  Prince  has  walked,  my 
heart  can  see  nothing  but  a path  to  my  happy 
home.” 

“ Happy,  happy  Irene  !”  said  Eugenia,  as  she 
turned  away,  %“Why  did  I not  enter  by  the 
Wicket  of  Thoms,  and  eat  the  bread  of  poverty 
like  thee!” 

” Because,”  said  a Voice  behind  her,  “ ths 
King  hath  work  for  thee  elsewhere.” 

She  turned,  and  saw  a Shadow  by  her  side. 
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and  knew  it  was  a Messenger  of  the  Great  King. 
“ Is  mine  hour  come,  O terrible  One  1”  she  said, 
pale  as  the  ashes  on  her  head,  and  trembling  as 
the  aspen  in  the  wind. 

44  Not  yet,”  said  the  Voice, 14  but  it  is  at  hand ; 
and  I shall  follow  thee  till  the  moment  shall  ar- 
rive.” 

44And  is  my  dress  right!  am  I fit  for  the 
voyage!  lo,  I have  laid  aside  all  the  garments 
of  my  joy,  and  I have  eaten  ashes  like  bread,  and 
mingled  my  drink  with  weeping : — am  I not  ar- 
rayed as  a traveler  should  be!” 

Then  said  the  Voice,  “This  robe  is  not  the 
Prince's  robe,  and  these  ashes  are  not  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  Holy  One.  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect 
thou  must  keep  His  commandments.” 

44  And  my  Reckoning,  O terrible  companion ! 
Will  not  these  pearls  He  loves  so  well,  pay  my 
debt  to  the  Great  King!'1 

Then  said  the  Voice,  “ These  oughtest  thou 
to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 
There  is  no  other  payment  received  in  this  Inn 
but  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  King's  Son.” 

Then  I heard  a voice  that  said,  44  Ho,  every 
(me  that  hath  no  money,  come  /”  And  Eugenia 
hastened  to  obey ; and  the  Shadow  followed 
after. 

It  was  some  time  before  I saw  her  again,  for 
great  confusion  and  tumult  had  arisen  in  the 
Inn,  and  angry  voices  were  growing  louder  and 
louder.  And  in  the  midst  thereof  the  sky,  hith- 
erto so  bright,  clouded  over ; and  soon  the  light- 
ning flashed  in  the  windows,  and  the  thunder 
shook  the  roof:  the  floods  arose  against  the 
shore,  and  hail  and  rain  came  down  in  torrents. 
Not  a room  escaped  uninjured,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  whole  building  was  about  to  crumble  to 
pieces.  A body  of  water  broke  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  cloth  of  gold,  overturned  the  regal 
board,  and  swept  away  some  of  the  richest  orna- 
ments and  furniture  ; 6mote  some  of  the  fairest 
plants  in  the  fountain  hall ; quenched  the  fur- 
nace, and  shivered  the  loom  of  Ergates ; and 
flooded  the  common  hall,  where  it  found  at  last 
an  outlet.  And  when  the  storm  had  a little 
subsided,  there  rose  around  the  stewards  of  the 
King,  the  cry  of  many  voices  in  tribulation  and 
wrath.  The  crowded  dwellers  of  the  common 
hall  came  breathing  rage  and  bitterness  against 
the  Great  King,  and  against  their  appointed 
lodging.  “Why  are  we  thrust  out  from  the 
best  rooms,  and  exposed  to  cold  and  heat,  and 
wind  and  rain!  Why  are  we  fed  so  poorly — 
tasked  so  heavily — and  despised  by  our  brethren ! 
Why  is  not  the  Inn  given  equally  to  all,  and 
made  strong  against  the  tempest,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  King  may  all  be  equal,  and  may  all  be 
at  peace!” 

And  the  dancers  by  the  marble  fountain  came 
weeping  with  their  faded  garlands,  and  said, 
“ Why  are  the  flowers  of  this  house  so  swift  to 
perish,  and  who  suffered  the  serpents  to  twine 
among  the  orange  boughs!  Why  do  the  fruits 
turn  to  ashes,  and  the  thorns  spring  from  the 
myrtles,  and  blight  and  decay  creep  in  among 
all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  beloved!  Who 


can  be  happy  among  such  cruel  disappointments! 
Why  were  we  brought  here  to  be  mocked  with  a 
semblance  of  pleasure,  to  find  we  have  sown  the 
wind,  and  have  only  reaped  the  whirlwind  ?” 

And  the  proud  inmates  of  the  chief  rooms 
came  forth  with  bitter  menaces,  and  they  said, 
44  Why  are  the  annoyances  that  are  meant  only 
for  the  mean  and  vile  permitted  to  disturb  our 
palace  chambers!  Why  do  we  find  no  peace, 
no  comfort,  in  our  gorgeous  banquetingn,  our 
velvet  drapery,  our  couches  of  gold  tissue  and 
pearls ! Every  thing  wearies  and  turns  to  bit- 
terness ; all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ; we 
spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread , and  our 
labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not.11 

And  the  King's  servant  answered  and  said, 
“ And  who  ever  told  you,  O travelers,  that  thi* 
was  a place  for  you  to  dwell, in ! Who  told  you 
its  roof  would  let  in  no  water,  or  that  its  fruits 
would  know  no  decay ! . Were  it  indeed  so,  you 
would  never  wish  to  leave  it,  and  the  mansions 
of  the  King’s  Royal  City  would  remain  unfur- 
nished with  guests.  This  is  but  an  Inn,  re- 
member— it  is  not  your  home.” 

Hi6  voice  was  interrupted  by  another  cry, 
more  bitter  than  the  preceding.  In  the  endeavor 
to  rescue  his  property,  Ergates  had  received  a 
blow  that  broke  his  right  arm  and  crushed  his 
side : and  now  when  he  was  brought  forth  to  a 
place  of  safety,  his  lamentations  were  loud  and 
piteous.  “ I was  just  finishing  a work,  a brill- 
iant work,  that  would  have  endured  as  long  as 
this  Inn  itself:  my  name  would  have  been  re- 
membered through  all  ages : — and  now  all  my 
hope  is  destroyed,  my  labor  is  in  vain,  my  work 
is  ruined,  and  my  hand  powerless.  Why  was 
I cheated  with  brilliant  prospects,  to  end  so 
cruelly  as  this!” 

44  O traveler,”  said  the  King’s  Servant,  44  is  it 
the  King’s  fault  that  thou  didst  prefer  the  praise 
and  the  profit  of  a workman  of  this  Inn — the  Inn 
where  thou  couldst  only  remain  a day — to  the 
happiness  of  being  ready  for  thy  voyage  home ! 
Supposing  thy  name  were  remembered  here 
with  honor  by  every  caravan  that  passes  through 
— what  would  it  profit  thee  when  thou  art  gone, 
it  may  be,  to  the  Slave-Ship , where  is  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  chains  and  darkness ! 
This  Inn,  strong  as  it  seems  to  thee,  will  one 
day  crumble  into  ruins ; the  waves  of  the  bot- 
tomless sea  will  sweep  over  it,  and  not  a trace 
be  left  to  show  where  it  stood.  But  the  Home 
to  which  the  King's  people  are  traveling,  is  built 
upon  sure  foundations,  in  a land  where  there  is 
no  more  sea:  the  works  wrought  there  perish 
not  in  the  using ; the  glory  bestowed  there 
fadeth  not  away.  Thither  cometh  no  galley  with 
oars,  no  gallant  ship  passeth  thereby,  to  take 
friend  from  friend,  or  child  from  parent,  or  lead- 
er from  the  people  committed  to  him : there  the 
trees  never  wither — no  evil  beast  may  harbor 
therein — there  the  inhabitant  never  saith , I am 
sick — no  hand  is  weary,  and  no  heart  breathes 
a sigh ; — all  are  safe  there  forever  and  forever !” 

Then  did  Irene,  and  those  of  every  chamber, 
whose  hearts  were  beyond  the  sea,  lift  up  their 
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voices  and  sing,  44  Home,  blessed  home ! rest  of 
the  weary— comfort  of  the  afflicted— dwelling 
of  our  Father  and  our  King ! Home ! we  shall 
go  home!  and  our  journey  shall  be  over;  and 
we  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  os,  nor  any 
heat.  For  there  the  lamb  that  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  shall  feed  us,  and  lead  us  to  living 
fountains  of  waters,  and  the  King  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  our  eyes.”  .... 

My  vision  now  became  rather  indistinct  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  building ; but  as  the 
storm  subsided,  I again  perceived  the  apartments 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  that  the  throne  was 
still  vacant.  In  the  faces  of  the  glittering  throng 
was  much  of  consternation  and  dismay  ; and  by 
their  terrified  glances  at  the  doors,  and  the  noise 
that  kept  increasing  without,  it  was  evident  they 
were  expecting  an  enemy.  In  fact,  the  travelers 
in  the  common  hall,  excited  by  their  hardships, 
and  urged  on  by  Agorastes  and  others  for  their 
own  covetous  ends,  had  risen  in  great  numbers, 
and  declaring  the  Inn  was  their' s,  and  every 
room  in  it  as  much  their  right  as  any  body’s, 
were  rushing  up  the  great  staircase  to  seize  on 
it  by  force.  And  the  hearts  of  the  gay  and  proud 
were  like  water,  and  all  faces  gathered  blackness , 
and  a murmur  arose  among  them,  44  Where  is 
Eugenia,  our  head,  our  leader  I She  ordered 
every  thing  among  us  : she  must  bear  the  blame. 
Come  and  let  us  seat  her  on  her  throne,  and  see 
if  she  will  deliver  us  from  the  bands  of  those 
that  hate  us.”  So  they  sent  a deputation  in 
search  of  her,  and  they  found  her  at  the  Board 
of  Reckoning. 

A heavy  task  it  had  been  for  her  to  reckon  up 
the  expenses  of  her  bright  morning ; and  a heavy 
account  had  the  King’s  Treasurer  brought  in 
against  hep  Rank,  power,  influence,  authority, 
example,  ability — all  had  to  be  accounted  for: 
duties  neglected,  opportunities  missed,  time  mis- 
employed or  trifled  with ; the  more  stately  the 
lodging,  the  heavier  the  price — the  higher  the 
position,  the  deeper  the  liability.  And  as  the 
accounts  had  been  so  many  hours  neglected,  they 
were  the  more  difficult  to  reckon  up  and  calcu- 
late : many  a page  of  the  book  of  repentance 
was  turned  over  in  sorrow ; and  often  did  Euge- 
nia's heart  feel  ready  to  burst  with  its  burden. 
The  shadow  of  the  Messenger  was  ever  about 
her,  gathering  round  her  beauty  like  a robe,  and 
darkening  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  like  a mountain 
mist  over  a deep  clear  lake.  Her  cheek  was 
pale  with  suffering,  and  her  bloom  was  faded 
like  a flower.  But  her  garments  were  assuming 
a traveler’s  appearance  : she  had  laid  aside  her 
weeds  for  the  Prince’s  robe  ; and  one  by  one 
the  ashes  were  dropping  from  her  dark  hair. 
And  I heard  the  King’s  Treasurer  say  t9  her, 
44  Thy  Reckoning  is  well-nigh  paid,  though  it  is 
heavy — far  thou  lovest  much : but  one  thing  yet 
is  unaccounted  for.  Where  is  the  flock  that  was 
given  thcc — thy  beautiful  flock  ?” 

And  she  blushed  and  answered,  “ Lo,  I have 
left  all,  and  followed  thee.” 

Then  he  said,  ‘‘The  room  where  the  King 


placed  thee  is  that  where  thou  shouldest  be 
found.  Return  to  thy  chamber,  and  be  faithful 
and  vigilant  to  the  end,  even  if  thy  crown  be 
like  thy  Master’s,  wreathed  of  thorns.” 

And  then  came  up  her  former  friends,  and  they 
said, 44  Return  thou,  and  thou  shalt  be  our  head. 
Come,  and  be  thou  our  ruler,  and  let  this  ruin 
be  under  thy  hand.” 

And  the  Voice  said,  44  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might : for  there  is 
neither  work,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  nor 
device  in  the  journey  whither  thou  art  going.” 
So  Eugenia  went  with  her  people,  and  the  Sha- 
dow followed  after. 

And  as  soon  as  the  malcontents  in  the  pas- 
sages saw  her  face,  they  remembered  how  it  had 
6hone  upon  thenr  in  their  dark  lodgings  ; they 
-recognized  their  pearls  on  her  dress,  and  their 
axes  and  mattocks  dropped  from  their  hands. 
They  said  to  her, 44  Return  thou,  and  all  thy  ser- 
vants, for  not  a hair  of  thine  head  shall  fall  to 
the  ground.  Blessed  is  she  that  eonsidcreth  the 
poor  and  needy : the  King  shall  deliver  her  in  the 
time  of  trouble” 

Then  Eugenia  called  her  friends  together,  and 
said,  44  The  day  is  far  spent,  and  much  has  to  be 
done.  We  have  wasted  the  King’s  substance 
and  neglected  His  commands.  Come,  and  let  us 
return  to  His  service,  and  bring  all  our  gold  and 
our  silver,  and  our  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
every  thing  that  we  can  not  carry  away  with  ma 
over  the  sea  ; and  let  us  repair  the  breaches  of 
our  Mister’s  house,  that  we  may  leave  it  better 
than  we  found  it,  according  to  the  example  of 
His  Son.” 

Then  arose  Aristos,  Philadelphos,  and  others 
like  them,  and  said,  44  The  King  and  His  Son 
approve  and  help  us;  and  we  their  servants  wtU 
arise  and  build.” 

Then  all  who  wore  the  Prince’s  robe  hasten- 
ed to  bring  their  rich  mantles,  and  their  jewels, 
and  the  ornaments,  and  vessels  of  their  banquets, 
and  they  made  curtains,  and  pillars,  and  bars, 
and  repaired  the  ruin  that  the  storm  had  made. 
They  prepared  bandages  for  the  wounded,  and 
couches  for  the  weary,  and  medicine  for  the 
sick : and  they  cleared  the  way  to  the  Board  of 
Reckoning,  and  set  the  Book  of  Regulations  on 
high  among  the  people,  that  every  one  might 
read  it.  They  lightened  the  hand  of  the  King’s 
Stewards,  and  refreshed  them  with  their  love 
and  sympathy : and  they  exhorted  one  another 
to  diligence  and  to  perseverance  in  every  good 
work.  And  Eugenia  sent  heralds  into  every 
apartment  to  say,  “Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to 
the  treasury  of  our  Lord,  and  let  all  our  debts  be 
transferred  to  His  Name:”  and  many  were 
stirred  up  by  this  summons,  and  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  bouse,  saying, 44  We  were  glad  when 
ye  said  unto  us,  We  will  go  up  to  the  treasury 
of  the  King.” 

Notwithstanding,  it  was  but  too  evident  bow 
much  time  had  been  wasted,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  present  caravan  to  finish 
all  that  had  to  be  done,  before  the  night  came, 
when  none  could  work.  Besides,  there  were 
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some  who  wrought  deceitfully,  and  some  from 
pride,  and  some  to  be  praised  by  Eugenia  and 
the  King's  Servants : and  these  kept  back  their 
riches  for  themselves,  and  brought  tinsel,  and 
shorty  cloths  of  no  value  to  hang  on  the  walls 
of  the  King's  house  : and  when  they  went  up 
to  the  Board  of  Reckoning,  it  was  only  to  dis- 
play the  accuracy  of  their  dealings,  and  to  claim 
wages  at  the  King's  hand  for  their  services  in 
his  cause.  And  when  they  saw  the  poor  and 
the  timid  and  the  ignorant  asking  the  way  to  the 
treasury  and  the  vestry,  they  hastened  to  stop 
their  coming,  and  said, 11  Give  us  your  accounts : 
the  King  owes  us  money ; we  will  settle  with 
Him,  and  all  shall  be  right  between  you."  And 
they  gave  them  robes  of  their  own  weaving,  and 
took  presents  at  their  hands,  and  sent  them  back 
to  their  lodgings  unprepared  : and  suffered  them 
not  to  see  the  King’s  Book,  nor  to  hear  the 
warnings  of  His  Servants.  Then  I,  Philalethes, 
was  moved  with  anger,  and  I said  to  the  King’s 
Steward,  “ Why  is  this  suffered  to  be?” 

And  he  said,  “ For  the  trial  of  the  people,  that  I 
the  King  may  see  who  are  His,  and  who  truly  i 
believe  Him.  Ever  since  the  Inn  was  built,  there 
have  been  some  lying  in  wait  to  deceive : the 
King  has  warned  them  again  and  again  not  to 
listen  to  falsehoods  like  these,  which  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  Inn  continueth : but  in  His 
City  entereth  nothing  that  loveth  or  maketh  a 
lie”  .... 

I stood  by  the  Gate  of  Departure  that  evening, 
when  the  sun  was  setting  oh  the  water.  The 
Inn  was  bathed  in  the  golden  flow  of  light,  but 
darkness  lay  on  that  solemn  and  lonely  portal — 
a darkness  that  might  be  felt.  Many  were  gath- 
ered near,  as  if  in  expectation ; Irene,  calm, 
placid,  and  happy,  for  her  eldest  boy  had  just 
gone  home  in  peace : and  Ergates,  crippled  and 
worn,  but  with  the  light  of  energy  in  his  eyes, 
speaking  of  a work  that  would  endure : and 
Gelasma,  and  many  more  who  had  been  won  by 
her  example,  and  whose  smiles  shone  brighter 
in  the  Prince's  attire  than 'ever  they  had  done 
in  their  own : all  busy  with  'their  Reckonings, 
and  trimming  their  dresses  with  pearls.  And 
lo,  there  was  a strain  of  lamentation,  as  one 
that  moumeth  for  her  first-born ; and  all  eyes 
turned  to  the  great  staircase,  down  which,  fol- 
lowed by  her  weeping  friends,  came  Eugenia. 
The  Shadow  that  had  followed  her  so  long  had 
now  assumed  a vivid  form,  and  his  face  was 
awful  to  look  upon : and  as  they  drew  nearer 
the  Gate  of  Departure,  his  grew  more  dazzling, 
and  hers  more  pale.  What  she  saw  I know  not ; 
but  the  agony  of  a mortal  fear  was  in  her  eyes. 
Sounds  full  of  dreadful  menace  seemed  breath- 
ing from  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  the  archway : 
beckoning  fingers  that  pointed  to  her  Reckoning, 
hiding  the  Prince's  signature,  and  showing  the 
stains  on  His  robe  : the  clang  of  the  fetters,  of 
the  scourge,  of  the  heavy  oars  of  the  Slave-Ship 
— and  the  stem  accents  of  One  reminding  her 
how  He  had  called,  and  she  had  refused — He 
had  stretched  out  His  hand,  and  she  had  not 
regarded— overwhelmed  her  with  unutterable  | 


distress.  Still  she  went  on,  with  bowed  head 
and  languid  step ; and  it  seemed  as  if  she  must 
be  engulfed  in  the  waters,  for  no  Ship  was  at 
hand  to  receive  her.  The  Messenger  drew  her 
forward,  and  she  reached  the  threshold  of  the 
Gate,  and  there  she  sank  upon  her  knees.  “ I 
came  in  full,  and  I go  out  empty : when  I had 
abundance,  I was  an  unprofitable  steward : when 
I had  opportunity,  I was  useless  and  rebellious : 
the  King  gave  and  the  King  taketh  away : though 
He  slay  rae^  yet  will  I trust  in  Him !” 

“ Yea  !”  said  Irene,  “ and  thou  shalt  not  trust 
in  vain  ! Rejoice,  O daughter  of  tribulation — 
shout,  O chosen  of  the  Mighty  One ! behold,  thy 
King  sendeth  for  thee,  and  the  hour  of  thy  de- 
liverance is  at  hand t” 

And  even  as  Bhe  spake  a Ship  drew  near ; and 
melody  that  no  earthly  instrument  could  breathe, 
floated  from  its  decks  of  cedar  and  its  masts  of 
fir.  A light  streamed  from  its  banner,  that  illu- 
mined the  archway  and  the  Gate,  and  shed  over 
Eugenia's  drooping  head  a halo  of  celestial  glory. 
The  stern  Messenger  who  had  stood  by  her  so 
long,  disappeared  in  that  hright  glow ; and  in  his 
stead  came  a glorious  One  with  extended  arms, 
who  raised  and  bore  her  away.  And  the  last 
sounds  she  uttered  were  the  glad  burst  of  grat- 
itude, “ Surely  Thau  hast  bourne  our  sins , and  car- 
ried all  our  sorrows  /” 

Terrible  was  it  to  turn  from  this  to  the  scene 
that  immediately  followed.  A Voice  had  called 
on  Agorastes,  and  Agorastes  was  not  ready. 
How  could  he  be?  He  had  heaped  up  riches 
that  could  not  profit,  of  the  perishing  gold  of 
the  colony ; his  silver  and  his  gold  were  canker- 
ed, and  tho  rust  was  in  his  soul  like  fire : his 
careful  registers,  his  columns  of  calculations, 
his  mighty  schemes  of  finance — what  could  they 
avail  him  now  1 He  had  not  a mite  to  defray 
his  debt ; not  an  instant  to  prepare  his  garments : 
and  with  the  cry  of  those  he  had  robbed  and  de- 
frauded ringing  in  his  ears,  he  was  dragged  to 
the  Slave-Ship,  and  delivered  to  the  tormentors 
till  he  should  pay  all  he  owed. 

The  shades  of  night  were  just  gathering  over  the 
building,  when  one  solitary  figure  went  through 
the  Gate.  No  crowd  witnessed  her  departure, 
no>  terrors  wrung  her  spirit ; quiet,  as  had  been 
Irene's  stay  in  the  Inn,  was  the  manner  in 
which  she  left  it.  The  pearls  round  her  white 
robe  shone  in  the  calm  moonbeam  ; the  jewels 
on  her  girdle  gave  a steady  gleaming  ray ; they 
lighted  her  through  the  portal  as  she  went  sing- 
ing forth,  “ Though  I walk  through  the  gate  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou 
art  with  me ; Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  com- 
fort me.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  have  fol- 
lowed me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I shall 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  my  Lord  forever !” 

So  she  went  up  into  the  Ship,  and  a chorus 
of  sweet  singers  that  I could  not  see,  the  only 
witnesses  of  her  departure,  thus  cheered  her  on 
her  way : “ Go,  thou  who  hast  believed,  for  thy 
Father  is  waiting  for  thee  at  home.  Thine  eyes 
shall  see  the  King  in  his  beauty;  thou  shalt  be- 
hold the  land  that  is  very  far  off  P 
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A NIGHT  AMONG  THE  WOLVES.* 

HEN  a settlement  was  first  made  in  South 
Kentucky,  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the 
colony  was  the  universal  presence  of  the  wolf 
among  those  prairies  and  woods.  The  large, 
gray,  gaunt  brute  inhabited  every  solitude  of  the 
plains,  every  recess  of  the  mountain.  Around 
the  44  Green  River”  lay  heavy  forests,  into  which 
no  one  ventured  to  go  unless  armed  with  a gun, 
and  ready  to  meet  the  savage  animal  at  every 
tutn.  Still,  as  the  soil  was  fruitful,  the  climate 
pleasant,  healthy,  and  equal,  the  country  rich  in 
productions,  and  every  reward  offered  to  indus- 
try, no  one  cared  for  these  perils,  and  a settle- 
ment rose  and  prospered  in  that  shady  wilder- 
ness. Farms  vfrere  scattered  over  the  plain,  and 
the  barn-yards  were  robbed  of  calves  and  pigs ; 
belated  wayfarers  were  attacked,  and  sometimes 
even  a child  was  carried  away. 

Gradually  there  yras  a population  in  South 
Kentucky.  There  was  a town  here  and  there, 
and  there  were  many  plantations,  especially  a 
little  way  below  the  mouth  of  the  Green  River, 
which  pours  its  waters  into  the  “ rolling  Ohio.” 
Henderson  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of 
these,  but  it  was  grievously  haunted  by  wolves. 

Henderson  took  its  name — which  extended  to 
a whole  county — from  a family  of  wealthy  plant- 
ers located  there.  Now,  they  had  an  old  black 
slave  called  Dick,  who  was  a skillful  fiddler,  but 
good  for  little  else.  Nothing  did  he  know,  and 
nothing  did  he  like,  but  the  art  of  charming 
music  from  an  old  violin.  Yet  he  was  an  im- 
portant man — the  most  important  “ gemman  of 
color”  in  all  that  country.  Nothing,  for  forty 
miles  around,  could  go  on  without  his  presence. 
Who  could  dance  in  the  Juba  ring ; who  could 
fly  round  in  the  festal  circle  on  44  comshucking- 
day  who  could  bless  the  merry  nuptials  of  the 
slaves  ; who  could  trip  it  to  the  moon  at  “ break- 
down” feasts,  unless  Dick  the  fiddler  were  there? 
None  of  these  things  could  be  enacted  without 
him  : so  he  was  in  continual  request.  His  mas- 
ter was  wealthy  and'  good-natured,  and  allowed 
him  to  have  very  much  his  own  way.  He  called 
him,  indeed,  a 44  necessary  nuisance,”  because  he 
kept  the  blacks  in  good-humor  by  the  magic  of 
his  old  violin. 

It  is  said  that  all  fiddlers  have  two  character- 
istics— punctiliousness  and  punctuality.  These, 
in  the  case  of  Black  Dick,  filled  up,  as  it  were,  a 
sort  of  supplemental  moral  code.  He  would  in- 
dulge you  on  other  points,  but  unless  you  kept 
your  appointment,  and  unless  you  behaved  with 
propriety,  Dick  was  not  only  severe,  but  impla- 
cable. It  happened  once  that  a grand  marriage 
festival  took  place  among  the  44  colored  people” 
at  a plantation  about  six  miles  from  Henderson. 
Old  Dick,  of  course,  was  summoned  to  act  as 
musician  and  master  of  the  ceremonies.  He 
dressed  himself.  He  put  on  his  blue  coat,  with 
its  long  tails  and  flaming  gilt  buttons.  He  rolled 
a brilliant  cravat  round  an  immensely  high  shirt- 

* This  adventure  actually  happened,  and  is  noticed  by 
Webber,  the  huntcr-natunuist. 


collar,  starched  as  stiff  as  Dinah  could  starch  ii. 
He  allowed  the  younger  niggers  to  leave  before 
him,  because,  though  he  liked  punctuality,  he 
would  never  demean  himself  by  unbecoming 
haste,  and,  when  ready — fiddle  Under  his  arm — 
he  sallied  forth  alone. 

It  had  been  a severe  winter.  The  cold  bright 
stars  were  burning  deeply  in  the  clear  sky.  The 
snow  was  crisp  and  crackled  under  his  feet.  His 
way  lay,  for  the  most  part,  along  a narrow  path 
through  a forest,  where  there  was  not  a wag-on- 
road for  miles,  and  where  at  intervals  a broad 
glade  opened  to  the  eye,  half-full  of  light  from 
the  moon,  half-full  of  shadows  from  the  trees. 
It  was  a silent  and  dismal  solitude — such  a sol- 
itude that  the  very  silence  seemed  full  of  echoes, 
the  very  loneliness  full  of  beings.  But  Dick 
went  on  regarding  nothing  but  the  visions  that 
played  before  his  eyes,  of  a warm,  cheering 
room,  crowded  with  happy  people,  of  every  face 
beaming  with  satisfaction  as  he  appeared,  of 
homage  yielded  to  him  by  old  and  young,  of 
universal  allegiance  to  his  sway,  as  the  viceroy 
of  King  Etiquette.  Still,  dignity  and  all  things 
considered,  he  could  not  but  hasten  his  steps. 
Perhaps  he  had  lingered  too  long  over  the  pol- 
ishing of  those  brass  buttons.  Perhaps  the  set- 
ting and  trimming  of  that  splendid  collar  M 
delayed  him  beyond  his  time.  Perhaps,  toe,  he 
was  anxious  to  get  as  quickly  as  possible  out  of 
the  wood.  And  well  he  might  wish  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  get  out  of  the  wood.  There  was 
a rout  of  wolves  at  a distance  on  every  skle. 
They  were  yelling  behind  him  : the  dismal  howl 
was  echoed  far  in  front ; and  right  and  left  they 
were  rushing  with  uncouth  clamor  through  the 
forest  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  Gradually  the 
sounds  came  nearer.  They  seemed  to  be  dos- 
ing round  him.  He  hurried  as  he  heard  them 
amid  the  crackling  bushes.  He  began  to  ran. 
He  heard  them  tearing  along  the  faster  for  his 
running.  He  leaped  forward  road  with  horror, 
for  the  wood  seemed  alive  with  devils,  and  a 
pack  of  hungry  wolves  appeared  charging  upon 
him  from  every  side. 

But  he  soon  stopped  running.  He  knew  the 
nature  of  the  wolf : it  is  very  cautious  of  attack- 
ing a human  being,  and  never  docs  so  without 
following  him  first  for  a considerable  time.  If 
you  walk  steadily,  without  seeming  afraid,  it  is 
still  more  hesitating.  This  the  old  fiddler  under- 
stood. He  kept  on  at  a regular  pace,  afraid  to 
run,  lest  the  whole  rout  should  be  on  him  at 
once.  But  the  danger  continued  to  increase. 
Every  moment  Dick  shuddered  as  a black  form 
rushed  by,  and  he  expected  to  be  seized,  for  as 
each  brute  approached  him  he  heard  its  jaws 
snapping  with  a ring  like  that  of  a steel-trap. 
The  pack  was  evidently  gathering.  But  he  knew 
that  a little  way  on  there  was  an  old  clearing 
with  a deserted  hut  in  the  middle,  and  this  he 
hoped  to  reach  before  the  wolves  began  their 
attack. 

They  were,  however,  becoming  each  instant 
more  audacious.  He  could  see  their  wide  green 
eyas  sparkling  through  the  thickets  around.  At 
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length,  some  of  them  swept  by  close  to  his  legs, 
snapping  at  him  as  they  passed.  He  struck  out 
with  his  fiddle.  The  strings  jarred  loudly,  and, 
oh  ! what  relief  came  to  his  shivering  soul  when 
he  perceived  that  the  sound  made  the  brutes 
stand  off.  He  immediately  struck  his  hand  vio- 
lently across  the  chords.  A wolf  that  was  within 
two  yards  of  him  leaped  aside  in  terror.  He 
smote  his  violin  vehemently  again  and  again, 
and  so  proceeded,  walking  rapidly  forward,  rais- 
ing that  strange  music  in  the  woods  to  terrify 
the  creatures  that  beset  him. 

Soon  he  reached  the  clearing.  It  was  a broad 
space,  covered  with  snow,  which  shone  like  a 
pavement  of  pearl  in  the  watery  light  of  the 
moon.  All  round  the  clear  sky  appeared  like  a 
silver  trellis  through  the  lace-like  branches  of 
the  trees  ; and  in  the  centre  of  the  field  stood  an 
object,  which  Dick  at  once  recognized  to  be  the 
hut  of  which  he  was  in  search.  He  bounded 
hastily  upon  the  white  surface,  scraping  the 
strings  with  his  hand  until  they  shrieked  harsh-  | 
ly;  and  the  wolves  roared  again  with  horror. 
They  paused  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  with 
tails  between  their  legs,  looking  after  the  singu- 
lar being  whom  they  desired,  but  feared  to  at- 
tack. It  was  but  for  a moment,  however.  The 
savage  instinct  was  instantly  renewed,  and  again 
they  gave  chase,  yelling  along,  their  black  shad- 
ows hurrying  like  phantoms  over  the  snow.  Still 
Dick  continued  striking  his  fiddle ; but  even  this 
would  not  have  saved  him  had  he  not  reached  the 
hut  just  as  the  whole  pack  was  at  his  heels.  In 
he  rushed,  slammed  the  rickety  door,  clambered 
up  a beam,  emerged  through  a hole  upon  the 
roof,  and  there  remained  perched  on  the  gable, 
with  the  frail  tenement  literally  shaking  beneath 
his  weight.  Lucky  it  was  for  him  that  he  had 
secured  this  position.  The  door  of  the  cabin  did 
not  for  a moment  withstand  the  attack  of  the 
wolves  who  clambered  against  it,  and  immedi- 
ately thronged  the  interior.  They  were  now  wild 
with  rage.  They  leaped  up,  they  gnashed  their 
teeth,  they  closed  their  jaws  with  that  sharp  snap, 
so  horrible  to  the  ears  of  the  fiddler,  and  he  al- 
most fell  from  his  roost  in  despair:  but  he  re- 
membered the  effect  of  his  violin.  He  had  not 
yet  drawn  the  bow  from  its  case,  but  now  did 
so,  and  struck  it  shrieking  across  the  strings, 
forced  all  the  while  to  keep  his  legs  kicking  high 
in  the  air  to  avoid  the  trap-like  fangs  that  were 
only  a few  inches  below.  In  an  instant  the  yells 
ceased,  and  the  nigger  went  on,  drawing  forth 
the  most  wild,  hysterical,  and  grating  sounds 
from  his  friendly  violin. 

It  was  singular  to  observe,  however,  that  this 
barbarous  noise  had  no  other  effect  upon  the 
creatures  than  to  astonish  them.  Even  wolves 
can  not  be  charmed  by  bad  music.  When  the 
first  surprise  was  over  they  renewed  their  attack. 
Presently  a great  gaunt  head,  lit  by  two  eyes 
like  globes  of  green  fire,  was  thrust  up  through 
the  roof! 

44  Who’s  darl”  shrieked  the  negro,  mad  with 
horror.  An  instinct  saved  him.  Just  as  there 
seemed  no  thread  of  fate  to  hold  him  from  being  | 


dragged  down  and  made  the  prey  of  these  raven- 
ous brutes,  he  once  more  smote  his  bow  upon 
the  fiddle,  and  began  playing  with  desperate 
energy  44  Yankee  Doodle/’  The  loud,  animat- 
ing, inspiring  notes,  caused  instantaneous  silence 
among  the  hungry  rout  below.  Orpheus  piping 
to  the  brutes,  was  no  unmeaning  fable.  Dick 
won  a kindred  triumph.  With  astonishment  he 
saw  the  result  of  his  music.  Around  him  was 
the  most  attentive  audience  that  ever  listened  to 
his  fiddling.  But  whenever  there  was  the  slight- 
est pause  the  wolves  sprang  forward  and  com- 
menced their  howl  again.  Thus  the  black  was 
forced  to  labor  away,  flinging  his  feet  into  the 
air,  redoubling  his  vigor,  and  filling  the  whole 
clearing  with  this  extraordinary  harmony.  A 
feeling  of  professional  pride  gradually  stole  over 
him  in  spite  of  his  alarm.  Now  and  then  a 
thought  of  the  wedding,  of  the  warm  lights,  of 
the  sweetened  whisky,  of  the  whirling  dance, 
of  the  homage  and  admiration  of  the  colored 
people,  came  regretful  into  his  mind;  but  he 
knew  that  he  was  safe  so  long  as  he  continued 
to  play ; so  on  he  went,  from  Yankee  Doodle  to 
Hail  Columbia,  searching  his  memory  for  every 
lively  strain,  to  charm  away  the  ferocity  of  the 
strange  auditors  that  couched  around. 

But  pleasure,  and  pride,  as  well  as  patience, 
come  to  an  end.  It  was  a cold  night ; Dick  had 
walked  far  and  fasted  long ; his  arms  were  weary 
of  their  exercise ; he  began  to  feel  benumbed, 
hungry,  and  exhausted.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  done  but  play  on,  for  at  every  pause  those  fear- 
ful growls  began  again.  There  was  no  content- 
ing that  shaggy  troop  of  connoisseurs,  fidgeting 
as  they  sat,  with  lolling  tongues  and  perched 
ears,  through  several  hours  of  the  wildest  night 
that  Dick  had  ever  known.  The  moon  went 
down  low  in  the  sky.  A deeper  shadow  crept 
from  under  the  arches  of  the  forest.  The  stars 
teemed  more  pale,  the  forms  of  the  trees  'more 
bare  and  gaunt,,  and  the  troop  of  wolves  to  mul- 
tiply instead  of  diminishing. 

At  last,  however,  the  negroes  at  the  wedding 
feast  became  alarmed.  They  knew  that  of  all  the 
colored  people  Dick  was  the  very  minute-hand 
of  punctuality ; when  he  failed,  it  was  invariably 
because  something  or  somebody  had  failed  him. 
Now  therefore,  that  he  was  hours  beyond  his 
time,  a serious  accident  must  have  occurred. 
They  were  all  as  much  concerned  by  this  fear  as 
by  the  dread  of  losing  the  pleasurable  excitement 
of  a dance.  So  they  took  lanterns  and  staves, 
and  went  out  through  the  plantations  to  look  for 
him ; and  when  they  found  him,  he  was  still 
perched  on  the  roof  of  the  old  hut,  sawing  upon 
his  fiddle,  running  over  all  his  tunes  again,  but 
ready  to  drop  with  weariness  and  cold.  The 
wolves  were  driven  off,  and  they  reluctantly 
quitted  the  spot.  Their  forms  might  be  seen 
lingering  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood ; and  as  the 
negroes  passed  on  with  their  old  friend,  a howl, 
rising  at  intervals,  and  an  occasional  rustling 
among  the  bushes,  showed  that  the  pack  was 
still  in  wary  and  determined,  but  useless,  pursuit. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Dick  arrived 
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with  his  fiddle.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  how- 
ever. All  that  could  be  done  was  to  go  on  all 
next  day  instead  of  breaking  up  in  the  morning. 
The  doors  were  wide  with  welcome.  The  fires 
blazed  high,  and  their  light  danced  in  ruddy 
streams  over  the  floor.  The  corn-cakes  were 
hot  and  the  sweet  whisky  was  abundant,  so 
Dick  was  cheered  after  his  adventures ; and  for 
many,  many  hours  he  went  on  playing  to  a happy 
crowd  of  revelers  those  airs  of  merriness  which, 
to  save  his  life,  he  had  been  playing  all  night  to 
a pack  of  wolves. 

BLEAK  HOUSE  * 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL— Esther’s  Narrative. 

IT  matters  little  now,  how  much  I thought  of 
my  living  mother  who  had  told  me  evermore 
to  consider  her  dead.  I could  not  venture  to  ap- 
proach her,  or  to  communicate  with  her  in  writ- 
ing, for  my  sense  of  the  peril  in  which  her  life 
was  passed  was  only  to  be  equaled  by  my  fears 
ef  increasing  it.  Knowing  that  my  mere  exist- 
ence as  a living  creature  was  an  unforeseen  dan- 
ger in  her  way,  I could  not  always  conquer  that 
terror  of  myself  which  had  seized  me  when  I first 
knew  the  secret.  At  no  time  did  I dare  to  utter 
her  name.  I felt  as  if  I did  not  even  dare  to 
hear  it.  If  the  conversation  any  where,  when  I 
was  present,  took  that  direction,  as  it  sometimes 
naturally  did,  I tried  not  to  hear — I mentally 
counted,  repeated  something  that  I knew,  or  went 
out  of  the  room.  I am  conscious  now,  that  I 
often  did  these  things  when  there  could  have  been 
no  danger  of  her  being  spoken  of;  but  I did  them 
in  the  dread  I had  of  hearing  any  thing  that 
might  lead  to  her  betrayal,  and  to  her  betrayal 
through  me. 

It  matters  little  now  how  often  I recalled  the 
tones  of  my  mother’s  voice,  wondered  whether  I 
should  ever  hear  it  again  as  I so  longed  to  do, 
and  thought  how  strange  and  desolate  it  was 
that  it  should  be  so  new  to  me.  It  matters  little 
that  I watched  for  every  public  mention  of  my 
mother’s  name;  that  I passed  and  repassed  the 
door  of  her  house  in  town,  loving  it,  but  afraid 
to  look  at  it ; that  I once  sat  in  tlic  theatre  when 
ray  mother  was  there  and  saw  me,  and  when  we 
were  so  wide  asunder,  before  the  great  company 
of  all  degrees,  that  any  link  or  confidence  between 
us  seemed  a dream.  It  is  all,  all  over.  My  lot 
has  been  so  blest  that  I can  relate  little  of  my- 
self which  is  not  a story  ©f  goodness  and  generosity 
in  others.  I may  well  pass  that  little,  and  go  on. 

When  wo  were  settled  at  home  again,  Ada 
and  l had  many  conversations  with  my  Guardian, 
of  which  Richard  was  the  theme.  My  dear  girl 
was  deeply  grieved  that  he  should  do  their  kind 
cousin  so  much  wrong ; but  she  was  so  faithful 
to  Richard,  that  she  could  not  bear  to  blame 
himT  even  for  that.  My  Guardian  was  assured 
of  it,  and  never  coupled  his  name  with  a word 
of  reproof.  uDick  is  mistaken,  my  dear,”  he 
* Continued  from  the  April  Number. 


would  say  to.  her.  44  Well,  well ! we  have  all 
been  mistaken  over  and  over  again.  We  must 
trust  to  you  and  time  to  set  him  right.” 

We  knew  afterward  what  we  suspected  then ; 
that  he  did  not  trust  to  time  until  he  had  often 
tried  to  open  Richard’s  eyes.  That  he  had  writ- 
ten to  him,  gone  to  him,  talked  with  him,  tried 
every  gentle  and  persuasive  art  hi9  kindness  could 
devise.  Our  poor  devoted  Richard  was  deaf  and 
blind  to  all.  If  he  were  wrong,  he  would  make 
amends  when  the  chancery  suit  was  over.  If  he 
were  groping  in  the  dark,  he  could  not  do  better 
than  do  his  utmost  to  clear  away  those  clouds 
in  which  so  much  was  confused  and  obscured. 
Suspicion  and  misunderstanding  were  the  fault 
of  the  suit?  Then  let  him  work  the  suit  out, 
and  come  through  it  to  his  right  mind.  This 
was  his  unvarying  reply.  Jarndyce  and  Jam- 
dyce  had  obtained  such  possession  of  his  whole 
nature,  that  it  was  impossible  to  place  any  con- 
sideration before  him  which  he  did  not — with  a 
distorted  kind  of  reason — make  a new  argument 
in  favor  of  his  doing  what  he  did.  “ So  that  k 
is  even  more  mischievous,”  said  ray  Guardian 
once  to  me,  “ to  remonstrate  with  the  poor  dear 
fellow,  than  to  leave  him  alone.” 

I took  one  of  these  opportunities  of  mentioning 
my  doubts  of  Mr.  Skimpole  as  a good  adviser  for 
Richard. 

“ Adviser?”  returned  ray  Guardian,  laughing. 
“ My  dear,  who  would  advise  with  Skimpole?” 

41  Encourager  would  perhaps  have  been  a bet- 
ter word,”  said  I. 

44  Encourager  1”  returned  my  Guardian  again. 
“Who  could  be  encouraged  by  Skimpole?” 

44  Not  Richard  ?”  said  I. 

“No,”  he  replied.  “Such  an  unworldly,  un- 
calculating, gossamer  creature,  is  a relief  to  him. 
and  an  amusement.  But  as  to  advising,  or  en- 
couraging, or  occupying  a serious  station  toward 
any  body  or  any  thing,  it  is  simply  not  to  hi 
thought  of  in  such  a child  as  Skimpole.” 

44  Pray,  Cousin  John,”  said  Ada,  who  had  jn*t 
joined  us,  and  now  looked  over  my  shoulder. 
44  what  made  him  such  a child  ?” 

44  What  made  him  such  a child  ?”  inquired  my 
Guardian,  rubbing  his  head,  a little  at  a loss. 

“Yes,  Cousin  John.” 

“Why,”  he  slowly  replied,  roughening  his 
head  more  and  more,  44  he  is  all  sentiment,  and 
— and  susceptibility,  and — and  sensibility — and 
— and  imagination.  And  these  qualities  are  not 
regulated  in  him,  somehow.  I suppose  the  peo- 
ple who  admired  him  for  them  in  his  youth,  at- 
tached too  much  importance  to  them,  and  too 
little  to  any  training  that  would  have  balanced 
and  adjusted  them;  and  so  he  became  what  be 
is.  “ Hey?”  said  my  Guardian,  stopping  short 
and  looking  at  us  hopefully.  “ What  do  yon 
think,  you  two?” 

Ada,  glancing  at  me,  said  she  thought  it  was 
a pity  he  should  be  an  expense  to  Richard. 

“ So  it  is,  so  it  is,”  returned  my  Guardian,  hur- 
riedly. 44  That  must  not  be.  We  must  arrange 
that.  I must  prevent  it.  That  will  never  do." 
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And  1 said  I thought  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  he  had  ever  introduced  Eichard  to  Mr. 
Vholes,  for  a present  of  five  pounds. 

“Did  he  ?”  said  my  Guardian,  with  a passing 
shade  of  vexation  on  his  face.  “But  there  you 
have  the  man.  There  you  have  the  man  1 There 
is  nothing  mercenary  in  that,  with  him.  He  has 
no  idea  of  the  value  of  money.  He  introduces 
Eick;  and  then  he  is  good  friends  with  Mr. 
Vholes,  and  borrows  five  pounds  of  him.  He 
means  nothing  by  it,  and  thinks  nothing  of  it. 
He  told  you  himself  I’ll  be  bound,  my  dear?” 

“0  yes  I”  said  I. 

“Exactly!”  cried  my  Guardian,  quite  tri- 
umphant. “ There  you  have  the  man ! If  he 
had  meant  any  harm  by  it,  or  was  conscious  of 
any  harm  in  it,  he  wouldn’t  tell  it.  He  tells  it 
as  he  does  it,  in  mere  simplicity.  But  you  shall 
see  him  in  his  own  home,  and  then  you’ll  under- 
stand him  better.  We  must  pay  a visit  to  Har- 
old Skimpole,  and  caution  him  on  these  points. 
Lord  bless  you,  my  dears,  an  infant,  an  infant !” 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  we  went  into  Lon- 
don on  an  early  day,  and  presented  ourselves  at 
Mr.  Skimpole’s  door. 

He  lived  in  a place  called  the  Polygon,  in 
Somers  Town,  where  there  were  at  that  time  a 
number  of  poor  Spanish  refugees  walking  about 
in  cloaks,  smoking  little  paper  cigars.  Whether 
he  was  a better  tenant  than  one  might  have  sup- 
posed, in  consequence  of  his  friend  Somebody  al- 
ways paying  his  rent  at  last,  or  whether  his  in- 
aptitude for  business  rendered  it  particularly  dif- 
ficult to  turn  him  out,  I don’t  know ; but  he  had 
occupied  the  same  house  some  years.  It  was  in 
a state  of  dilapidation  quite  equal  to  our  expect- 
ation. Two  or  three  of  the  area  railings  were 
gone;  the  water-butt  was  broken;  the  knocker 
was  loose ; the  bell-handle  had  been  pulled  off  a 
long  time,  to  judge  from  the  rusty  state  of  the 
wire ; and  dirty  footprints  on  the  steps  were  the 
only  signs  of  its  being  inhabited. 

A slatternly  full-blown  girl,  who  seemed  to  be 
bursting  out  at  the  rents  in  her  gown  and  the 
cracks  in  her  shoes, 'like  an  over-ripe  berry,  an- 
swered our  knock  by  opening  the  door  a very  lit- 
tle way,  and  stopping  up  the  gap  with  her  figure. 
As  she  knew  Mr.  Jarndyce  (indeed  Ada  and  I 
both  thought  that  she  evidently  associated  him 
with  the  receipt  of  her  wages),  she  immediately 
relented  and  allowed  us  to  pass  in.  The  lock  of 
the  door  being  in  a disabled  condition,  she  then 
applied  herself  to  securing  it  with  the  chain  which 
was  not  in  good  action  either,  and  said  would  we 
go  up-stairs? 

We  went  up-stairs  to  the  first  floor,  still  see- 
ing no  other  furniture  than  the  dirty  footprints. 
Mr.  Jarndyce,  without  further  ceremony,  entered 
a room  there,  and  we  followed.  It  was  dingy 
enough,  and  not  at  all  clean ; but  furnished  with 
an  odd  kind  of  shabby  luxury,  with  a large  foot-  1 
stool,  a sofa,  and  plenty  of  cushions,  an  easy- 
chair,  and  plenty  of  pillows,  a piano,  books, 
drawing  materials,  music,  newspapers,  and  a few 
sketches  and  pictures.  A broken  pane  of  glass 
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in  one  of  the  dirty  windows  was  papered  and 
wafered  over;  but  there  was  a little  plate  of  hot- 
house nectarines  on  the  table,  and  there  was  an- 
other of  grapes,  and  another  of  sponge-cakes,  and 
there  was  a bottle  of  light  wine.  Mr.  Skimpole 
himself  reclined  upon  the  sofa,  in  a dressing-gown, 
drinking  some  fragrant  coffee  from  an  old  china 
cup — it  was  then  about  mid-day — and  looking  at 
a collection  of  wall-flowers  in  the  balcony. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  our 
appearance,  but  rose  and  received  us  in  his  usual 
airy  manner. 

“ Here  1 am,  you  see !”  he  said,  when  we  were 
seated : not  without  some  little  difficulty,  the 
greater  part  of  the  chairs  being  broken.  “Here 
I am ! This  is  my  frugal  breakfast.  Some  men 
want  legs  of  beef  and  mutton  for  breakfast;  I 
don’t.  Give  me  my  peach,  my  cup  of  coffee,  and 
my  claret;  I am  content.  I don’t  want  them  for 
themselves,  but  they  remind  me  of  the  sun.  There’s 
nothing  solar  about  legs  of  beef  and  mutton.  Mere 
animal  satisfaction !” 

“This  is  our  friend's  room,  sanctum,  studio,” 
said  tny  Guardian  to  us. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  turning  his  bright 
face  about,  “ this  is  the  bird’s  cage.  This  is  where 
the  bird  lives  and  sings.  They  pluck  his  feathers 
now  and  then,  and  clip  his  wings  ; but  he  sings, 
he  sings !” 

He  handed  us  the  grapes,  repeating  in  his  ra- 
diant way,  “ he  sings ! Not  an  ambitious  note, 
but  still  he  sings.” 

“ These  are  very  fine,”  said  my  Guardian.  “A 
present?” 

“No,”  he  answered.  “No!  Some  amiable 
gardener  sells  them.  His  man  wanted  to  know 
when  he  brought  them  last  evening,  whether  hs 
should  wait  for  the  money.  * Eeally,  my  friend,’ 
I said,  4 1 think  not — if  your  time  is  of  any  value 
to  you.’  I suppose  it  was,  for  lie  went  away.” 

My  Guardian  looked  at  us  with  a smile,  as 
though  he  asked  us,  “ is  it  possible  to  be  worldly 
with  this  baby?” 

“ This  is  a day,”  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  gayly 
taking  a little  claret  in  a tumbler, 14  that  will  ever 
be  remembered  here.  We  shall  call  it  the  Saint 
Clare  and  Saint  Summerson  day.  You  must  see 
my  daughters.  I have  a blue-eyed  daughter  who 
is  my  Beauty  daughter,  I have  a Sentiment  daugh- 
ter, and  I have  a Comedy  daughter.  You  must 
see  them  all.  They’ll  be  enchanted.” 

He  was  going  to  summon  them,  when  my 
Guardian  interposed,  and  asked  him  to  pause  a 
moment,  as  he  wished  to  say  a word  to  him  first 
44  My  dear  Jarndyce,”  he  cheerfully  replied,  going 
back  to  his  sofa, 44  as  many  moments  as  you  please. 
Time  is  no  object  here.  We  never  know  what 
o’clock  it  is,  and  we  never  care.  Not  the  way  to 
get  on  in  life,  you’ll  tell  me?  Certainly.  But 
we  don't  get  on  in  life.  We  don’t  pretend  to  do 
it” 

My  Guardian  looked  at  us  again,  plainly  say- 
ing, 44  You  hear  him?” 

“Now  Harold,”  he  began,  “the  word  I have 
to  say,  relates  to  Eick.” 
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“The  dearest  friend  I have!”  returned  Mr. 
Skimpole,  cordially.  “1  suppose  he  ought  not  to 
be  my  dearest  friend,  as  he  is  not  on  terms  with 
you.  But  he  is,  I can’t  help  it;  ho  is  full  of 
youthful  poetry,  and  I love  him.  If  you  don’t 
like  it,  I can’t  help  it.  I love  him.” 

The  engaging  frankness  with  which  he  made 
this  declaration,  really  had  a disinterested  ap- 
pearance, and  captivated  my  Guardian;  if  not, 
for  the  moment,  Ada  too. 

“You  are  welcome  to  love  him  as  much  as  you 
like,”  returned  Mr.  Jamdyce,  “ but  we  must  save 
his  pocket,  Harold.” 

“Oh  1”  said  Mr.  Skimpole.  “His  pocket?  Now, 
you  are  coming  to  what  I don’t  understand.”  Tak- 
ing a little  more  claret,  and  dipping  one  of  the 
cakes  in  it,  he  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  at  Ada 
and  me  with  an  ingenuous  foreboding  that  he 
never  could  be  made  to  understand. 

“ If  you  go  with  him  here  or  there,”  said  my 
Guardian,  plainly,  “you  must  not  let  him  pay 
for  both.” 

“My  dear  Jamdyce,”  returned  Mr.  Skimpole, 
his  genial  f;ice  irradiated  by  the  comicality  of  this 
idea,  “what  am  I to  do?  If  he  takes  me  any 
where,  I must  go.  And  how  can  I pay  ? I never 
have  any  money.  If  I had  any  money,  I don’t 
know  any  thing  about  it.  Suppose  I say  to  a 
man,  how  much  ? Suppose  the  man  says  to  me 
seven  and  sixpence  ? I know'  nothing  about  seven 
and  sixpence.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  pursue 
the  subject,  with  any  consideration  for  the  man. 

1 don’t  go  about  asking  busy  people  what  seven 
and  sixpence  is  in  Moorish — which  I don’t  under- 
stand. Why  should  I go  about  asking  them  what 
seven  and  sixpence  is  in  Money — which  I don’t 
understand  ?” 

“Well,”  said  my  Guardian,  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased with  this  artless  reply,  “if  you  come  to 
any  kind  of  journeying  with  Rick,  you  must  bor- 
row the  money  of  me  (never  breathing  the  least 
allusion  to  that  circumstance),  and  leave  the  cal- 
culation to  him.” 

“ My  dear  Jamdyce,”  returned  Mr.  Skimpole, 
“ I will  do  any  thing  to  give  you  pleasure,  but  it 
seems  an  idle  form — a superstition.  Besides,  I 
give  you  my  word,  Miss  Clare  and  my  dear  Miss 
Summerson,  I thought  Mr.  Carstone  was  im- 
mensely rich.  I thought  he  had  only  to  make 
over  something,  or  to  sign  a bond,  or  a draft,  or 
a check,  or  a bill,  or  to  put  something  on  a file 
somewhere,  to  bring  down  a shower  of  money.” 

“Indeed  it  is  not  so,  sir,”  said  Ada.  “He  is 
poor.” 

“No,  really?”  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  with 
his  bright  smile,  “ you  surprise  me.” 

“And  not  being  the  richer  for  trusting  in  a 
rotten  reed,”  said  my  Guardian,  laying  his  hand 
emphatically  on  the  sleeve  of  Mr.  Skimpole’s 
dressing-gown,  “be  you  very  careful  not  to  en- 
courage him  iu  that  reliance,  Harold.” 

“My  dear  good  friend,”  returned  Mr.  Skim- 
pole, “and  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,  and  my 
dear  Miss  Clare,  how  can  I do  that?  It’s  busi- 
ness, and  I don’t  know  buainess.  It  is  he  who 


encourages  me.  He  emerges  from  great  feats  of 
business,  presents  the  brightest  prospects  before 
me  as  their  result,  and  calls  upon  me  to  admire 
them.  I do  admire  them — as  bright  prospects. 
But  I know  no  more  about  them,  and  I tell  Him 
so.” 

The  helpless  kind  of  candor  with  which  he  pre- 
sented this  before  us,  the  light-hearted  manner  in 
which  he  was  amused  by  his  innocence,  the  fan- 
tastic way  in  which  he  took  himself  under  his 
own  protection  and  argued  about  that  curious 
person,  combined  with  the  delightful  ease  of  every 
thing  he  said  exactly  to  make  out  my  Guardian’s 
case.  The  more  I saw  of  him,  the  more  unlikely 
it  seemed  to  me,  when  he  was  present,  that  he 
could  design,  conceal,  or  influence  any  thing; 
and  yet  the  less  likely  that  appeared  when  he 
was  not  present,  and  the  less  agreeable  it  was  to 
think  of  his  having  anything  to  do  with  any  one 
for  whom  I cared. 

Hearing  that  his  examination  (as  he  called  it) 
was  now  over,  Mr.  Skimpole  left  the  room  with  a 
radiant  face  to  fetch  his  daughters  (his  sons  had 
run  away  at  various  times),  leaving  ray  Guardian 
quite  delighted  by  the  manner  in  which  he  bad 
vindicated  his  childish  character.  He  soon  came 
back,  bringing  with  him  the  three  young  ladies 
and  Mrs.  Skimpole,  who  had  once  been  a beauty, 
but  was  now  a delicate  high-nosed  invalid,  suffer- 
ing under  a complication  of  disorders. 

“This,”  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  “is  my  Beauty 
daughter,  Juliet — a remembrance  of  Shakspeare 
— plays  and  sings  odds  and  ends  like  her  father. 
This  is  my  Sentiment  daughter,  Laura — a re- 
membrance of  Petrarch — plays  a little  but  don't 
sing.  This  is  my  Comedy  daughter,  Susannah — 
a remembrance  of  Beaumarchais — sings  a little, 
but  don't  play.  We  ail  draw  a little,  and  com- 
pose a little,  and  none  of  us  have  any  idea  of 
time  or  money.” 

Mrs.  Skimpole  sighed,  I thought,  as  if  she 
would  have  been  glad  to  strike  out  this  item  in 
the  family  attainments.  I also  thought  that  she 
rather  impressed  her  sigh  upon  my  Guardian,  and 
that  she  took  every  opportunity  of  throwing  in 
another. 

“It  is  pleasant,”  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  turning 
his  sprightly  eyes  from  one  to  the  other  of  us, 
“ and  it  is  whimsically  interesting,  to  trace  pecu- 
liarities in  families.  In  this  family  we  are  all 
children,  and  I am  the  youngest.” 

The  daughters,  who  appeared  to  be  very  fond 
of  him,  were  amused  by  this  droll  fact;  particu- 
larly the  Comedy  daughter. 

“My  dears,  it  is  true,”  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  “is 
it  not?  So  it  is,  and  so  it  must  be,  because,  like 
the  dogs  in  the  hymn,  ‘ it  is  our  nature  to.’  Now, 
here  is  Miss  Summerson  with  a fine  administra- 
tive capacity,  and  a knowledge  of  details  perfectly 
surprising.  It  will  sound  very  strange  in  Mbs 
Summerson’s  ears,  I dare  say,  that  vve  know  no- 
thing about  chops  in  this  house.  But  we  don't; 
not  the  least.  We  can’t  cook  any  thing  what- 
ever. A needle  and  thread  we  don't  know  how 
to  use.  We  admire  the  people  who  possess  the 
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practical  wisdom  we  want ; but  we  don’t  quarrel 
with  them.  Then  why  should  they  quarrel  with 
us?  Live,  and  let  live,  we  say  to  them.  Live 
upon  your  practical  wisdom,  and  let  us  live  upon 
you  !” 

He  laughed,  but,  as  usual,  seemed  quite  can- 
did, and  really  to  mean  what  he  said. 

uWe  have  sympathy,  my  roses,”  said  Mr. 
Skimpole,  “ sympathy  for  every  thing.  Have  we 
not?” 

u 0 yes,  papa  1”  cried  the  three  daughters. 

“In  fact,  that  is  our  family  department,”  said 
Mr.  Skimpole,  “in  this  hurly-burly  of  life.  We 
are  capable  of  looking  on  and  of  being  interested, 
and  we  do  look  on,  and  we  art  interested.  What 
more  can  we  do ! Here  is  my  Beauty  daughter, 
married  these  three  years.  Now,  I dare  say  her 
marrying  another  child,  and  having  two  more, 
was  all  wrong  in  point  of  political  economy ; but 
it  was  very  agreeable.  We  had  our  little  festiv- 
ities on  those  occasions,  and  exchanged  social 
ideas.  She  brought  her  young  husband  home 
one  day,  and  they  and  their  young  fledglings 
have  their  nest  up-stairs.  I dare  say,  at  some 
time  or  other,  Sentiment  and  Comedy  will  bring 
their  husbands  home,  and  have  their  nests  up- 
stairs too.  So  we  get  on ; we  don’t  know  how, 
but  somehow.” 

She  looked  very  young  indeed,  to  be  the  mother 
of  two  children ; and  I could  not  help  pitying 
both  her  and  them.  It  was  evident  that  the 
three  daughters  had  grown  up  as  they  could,  and 
had  had  just  as  little  hap-hazard  instruction  as 
qualified  them  to  be  their  father’s  playthings 
in  his  idlest  hours.  His  pictorial  tastes  were 
consulted,  I observed,  in  their  respective  styles  of 
wearing  their  hair;  the  Beauty  daughter  being 
in  the  classic  manner;  the  Sentiment  daughter 
luxuriant  and  flowing;  and  the  Comedy  daugh- 
ter in  the  arch  style,  with  a good  deal  of  sprightly 
forehead,  and  vivacious  little  curls  dotted  about 
the  comers  of  her  eyes.  They  were  dressed  to 
correspond,  though  in  a most  untidy  and  negli- 
gent way. 

Ada  and  I conversed  with  these  young  ladies, 
and  found  them  wonderfully  like  their  father. 
In  the  mean  while  Mr.  Jamdyce  (who  had  been 
rubbing  his  head  to  a great  extent,  and  hinting 
at  a change  in  the  wind)  talked  with  Mrs.  Skim- 
pole in  a corner,  where  we  could  not  help  hearing 
the  chink  of  money.  Mr.  Skimpole  had  previ- 
ously volunteered  to  go  home  with  us,  and  had 
withdrawn  to  dress  himself  for  the  purpose. 

“My  roses,”  he  said,  when  he  came  back, 
“ take  care  of  mamma.  She  is  poorly  to-day.  By 
going  home  with  Mr.  Jamdyce  for  a day  or  two, 
1 shall  hear  the  larks  sing,  and  preserve  my  ami- 
ability. It  has  been  tried,  you  know,  and  would 
be  tried  again  if  I remained  at  home.” 

“ That  bad  man  !”  said  the  Comedy  daughter. 

“ At  the  very  time  when  he  knew  papa  was 
lying  down  by  his  wall- flowers,  looking  at  the  blue 
sky,”  Laura  complained. 

“ And  when  the  smell  of  hav  was  in  the  air !” 
said  Juliet. 


“It  showed  a want  of  poetry  in  the  man,”  Mr. 
Skimpole  assented,  but  with  perfect  good-humor. 
“ It  was  coarse.  There  was  an  absence  of  the 
finer  touches  of  humanity  in  it ! My  daughters 
have  taken  great  offense,”  he  explained  to  us,  “ at 
an  honest  man — ” 

“Not  honest,  Papa.  Impossible!”  they  all 
three  protested. 

“ At  a rough  kind  of  fellow — a sort  of  human 
hedge-hog  rolled  up,”  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  “ who 
is  a baker  in  this  neighborhood,  and  from  whom 
we  borrowed  a couple  of  arm-chairs.  We  wanted 
a couple  of  arm-chairs,  and  we  hadn’t  got  them* 
and  therefore  of  course  we  looked  to  a man  whe 
had  got  them  to  lend  them.  Well ! this  morose 
person  lent  them,  and  we  wore  them  out.  When 
they  were  worn  out,  he  wanted  them  back.  He  had 
them  back.  He  was  contented,  you  will  say.  Not 
at  all.  He  objected  to  their  being  worn.  I rea- 
soned with  him,  and  pointed  out  his  mistake.  I 
said,  ‘ Can  you,  at  your  time  of  life,  be  so  head- 
strong, my  friend,  as  to  persist  that  an  arm-chair 
is  a thing  to  put  upon  a shelf  and  look  at  ? That 
it  is  an  object  to  contemplate,  to  survey  from  a 
distance,  to  consider  from  a point  of  sight? 
Don’t  you  know  that  these  arm-chairs  were  bor- 
rowed to  be  sat  upon  ?’  He  was  unreasonable 
and  unpersuadable,  and  used  intemperate  lan- 
guage. Being  as  patient  as  I am  at  this  minute, 
I addressed  another  appeal  to  him.  I said,  ‘Now, 
my  good  man,  however  our  business  capacities 
may  vary,  we  are  all  children  of  one  great  mo- 
ther, Nature.  On  this  blooming  summer  morn- 
ing here  you  see  me’  (I  was  on  the  Bofa)  * with 
flowers  before  me,  fruit  upon  the  table,  the  cloud- 
less sky  above  me,  the  air  full  of  fragrance,  con- 
templating Nature.  I entreat  you,  by  our  common 
brotherhood,  not  to  interpose  between  me  and  a 
subject  so  sublime,  the  absurd  figure  of  an  angry 
baker  !’  But  he  did,”  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  raising 
his  laughing  eyebrows  in  playful  astonishment; 
“ he  did  interpose  that  ridiculous  figure,  and  he 
does,  and  he  will  again.  And  therefore  I am  very 
glad  to  get  out  of  his  way,  and  to  go  home  with 
my  friend  Jamdyce.” 

It  seemed  to  escape  his  consideration  that  Mrs. 
Skimpole  and  the  daughters  remained  behind  to 
encounter  the  baker ; but  this  was  so  old  a story 
to  all  of  them  that  it  had  become  a matter  of 
course.  He  took  leave  of  his  family  with  a ten- 
derness as  airy  and  graceful  as  any  other  aspect 
in  which  he  Bhowed  himself,  and  rode  away 
with  us  in  perfect  harmony  of  mind.  We  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  through  some  open  doors, 
as  we  went  down-stairs,  that  his  own  apartment 
was  a palace  to  the  rest  of  the  house. 

I could  have  no  anticipation,  and  I had  none, 
that  something  very  startling  to  me  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  ever  memorable  to  me  in  what  ensued 
from  it,  was  to  happen  before  this  day  was  out. 
Our  guest  was  in  such  spirits  on  the  way  home, 
that  I could  do  nothing  but  listen  to  him,  and 
wonder  at  him ; nor  was  I alone  in  this,  for  Ada 
yielded  to  the  same  fascination.  As  to  my 
Guardian,  the  wind,  which  had  threatened  to 
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“It  has  given  me  pain,  Mr.  Jarndyee,”  Sir 
Leicester  weightily  proceeded.  “I  assure  you, 
sir,  it  has  given — Me — pain — to  learn  from  the 
housekeeper  at  Chesney  Wold,  that  a gentleman 
who  was  in  your  company  in  that  part  of  the 
county,  and  who  would  appear  to  possess  a cul- 
tivated taste  for  the  Fine  Arts,  was  likewise  de- 
terred, by  some  such  cause,  from  examining  the 
family  pictures  with  that  leisure,  that  attention, 
that  care,  which  he  might  have  desired  to  bestow 
upon  them,  and  which  some  of  them  might  pos- 
sibly have  repaid.”  Here  he  produced  a card, 
and  read,  with  much  gravity  and  a little  trouble, 
through  his  eye-glass,  “Mr.  Hirrold — Herald — 
Harold — Skampiing — Skumpling — I beg  your 
pardon — Skitnpole.” 

“This  is  Mr.  Harold  Skimpole,”  said  my 
Guardian,  evidently  surprised. 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Sir  Leicester,  “I  am  happy 
to  meet  Mr.  Skimpole,  and  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  tendering  my  personal  regrets.  I hope, 
sir,  that  when  you  again  find  yourself  in  my  part 
of  the  county,  you  will  be  under  no  similar  sense 
of  restraint.” 

“You  are  very  obliging,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock. 
So  encouraged,  I shall  certainly  give  myself  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  another  visit  to  your 
beautiful  house.  The  owners  of  such  places  as 
Chesney  Wold,”  said  Mr.  Skimpole  with  his  usual 
happy  and  easy  air,  “are  public  benefactors. 
They  are  good  enough  to  maintain  a number  of 
delightful  objects  for  the  admiration  and  pleasure 
of  us  poor  men ; and  not  to  reap  all  the  admira- 
tion and  pleasure  that  they  yield,  is  to  be  ungrate- 
ful to  our  benefactors.” 

Sir  Leicester  seemed  to  approve  of  this  senti- 
ment highly.  “An  artist,  sir?” 

“No,”  returned  Mr.  Skimpole.  “A  perfectly 
idle  man.  A mere  amateur.” 

Sir  Leicester  seemed  to  approve  of  this  even 
mote.  He  hoped  he  might  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  at  Chesney  Wold  when  Mr.  Skimpole  next 
came  down  into  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Skimpole  pro- 
fessed himself  much  flattered  and  honored. 

“Mr.  Skimpole  mentioned,”  pursued  Sir  Lei- 
cester, addressing  himself  again  to  my  Guardian; 
44  mentioned  to  the  housekeeper,  who,  as  he  may 
have  observed,  is  an  old  and  attached  retainer  of 
the  family — ” 

(“  That  is,  when  I walked  through  the  house 
the  other  day,  on  the  occasion  of  my  going  down 
to  visit  Miss  Summerson  and  Miss  Clare,”  Mr. 
Skimpole  airily  explained  to  us.) 

“ That  the  friend  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  staying  there,  was  Mr.  Jarndyce.”  Sir 
Leicester  bowed  to  the  bearer  of  that  name. 
“And  hence  I became  aware  of  the  circumstance 
for  which  I have  professed  iny  regret.  That  this 
should  have  occurred  to  any  gentleman,  Mr.  Jarn- 
dyce, but  especially  a gentleman  formerly  known 
to  Lady  Dedlock,  and  indeed  claiming  some  dis- 
tant connection  with  her,  and  for  whom  (as  I 
learn  from  my  Lady  herself)  she  entertains  a high 
respect,  does,  I assure  you,  give — Me — pain.” 

“ Pray  say  no  more  about  it,  Sir  Leicester,” 


returned  my  Guardian.  “ I am  very  sensible,  as 
1 am  sure  we  all  are,  of  your  consideration.  In- 
deed the  mistake  was  mine,  and  I ought  to 
apologize  for  it.” 

I had  not  once  looked  up.  I had  not  seen  the 
visitor,  and  had  not  even  appeared  to  myself  to 
hear  the  conversation.  It  surprises  me  to  And 
that  I can  recall  it,  for  it  seemed  to  make  no 
impression  on  me  as  it  passed.  I heard  them 
speaking,  but  my  mind  was  so  confused,  and  my 
instinctive  avoidance  of  this  gentleman  made  his 
presence  bo  distressing  to  me,  that  I thought  I 
understood  nothing,  through  the  rushing  in  my 
head  and  the  beating  of  my  heart. 

“ I mentioned  the  subject  to  Lady  Dedlock,” 
said  Sir  Leicester,  rising,  44  and  my  Lady  informed 
me  that  she  had  had  the  pleasure  of  exchanging 
a few  words  with  Mr.  Jarndyce  and  his  wards,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  accidental  meeting  during  their 
sojourn  in  the  vicinity.  Permit  me,  Mr.  Jarndyce 
to  repeat  to  yourself  and  to  these  ladies,  the 
assurance  I have  already  tendered  to  Mr.  Skim- 
pole. Circumstances  undoubtedly  prevent  ray 
saying  that  it  would  afford  me  any  gratification 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Boythom  had  favored  my  house 
with  his  presence  j but  those  circumstances  are 
confined  to  that  gentleman  himself,  and  do  not 
extend  beyond  him.” 

44  You  know  my  whole  opinion  of  him,”  said 
Mr.  Skimpole,  lightly  appealing  to  us.  “An 
amiable  bull,  who  is  determined  to  make  every 
color  scarlet  1” 

Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  coughed,  as  if  he  could 
not  possibly  bear  another  word  in  reference  to 
such  an  individual ; and  took  his  leave  with  great 
ceremony  and  politeness.  I got  to  my  own  room 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  remained  there  until 
I had  recovered  my  self-command.  It  had  been 
very  much  disturbed  j but  I was  thankful  to  find, 
when  I went  down -stairs  again,  that  they  only 
^allied  me  for  having  been  shy  and  mute  before 
the  great  Lincolnshire  baronet. 

By  that  time  I had  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
period  was  come  when  I must  tell  my  Guardian 
what  I knew.  The  possibility  of  my  being  brought 
into  contact  with  my  mother,  of  my  being  taken 
to  her  house— even  of  Mr.  Skimpole’s,  however 
distantly  associated  with  me,  receiving  kindnesses 
and  obligations  from  her  husband — was  so  pain- 
ful, that  I felt  I could  no  longer  guide  myaelf 
without  his  assistance. 

When  we  had  retired  for  the  night,  and  Ada 
and  I had  had  our  usual  talk  in  our  pretty  room, 
I went  out  at  my  door  again,  and  sought  my 
Guardian  among  his  books.  I knew  he  always 
read  at  that  hour ; and  as  I drew  near,  I saw  the 
light  shining  out  into  the  passage  from  his  read- 
ing-lamp. 

“May  I come  in,  Guardian?” 

44  Surely,  little  woman.  What’s  the  matter  ?” 

44  Nothing  is  the  matter.  I thought  I would 
like  to  take  this  quiet  time  of  saying  a word  to 
you  about  myself.” 

He  put  a chair  for  me,  shut  his  book,  and  put 
it  by,  and  turned  his  kind  attentive  face  toward 
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me.  I could  not  help  observing  that  it  wore 
that  curious  expression  I had  observed  in  it  once 
before — on  that  night  when  he  had  said  that  he 
was  in  no  trouble  which  I could  readily  under- 
stand. 

u What  concerns  you,  my  dear  Esther,”  said 
he  w concerns  us  all.  You  can  not  be  more  ready 
to  speak  than  I am  to  hear.” 

“I  know  that,  Guardian.  But  I have  such 
need  of  your  advice  and  support.  0 ! you  don’t 
know  how  much  need  I have  to-night.” 

He  looked  unprepared  for  my  being  so  earnest 
and  even  a little  alarmed. 

“ Or  how  anxious  1 have  been  to  speak  to  you,” 
said  I,  “ever  since  the  visitor  was  here  to-day.” 

“The  visitor,  my  dear!  Sir  Leicester  Ded- 
lock?” 

“Yes.” 

He  folded  his  arms,  and  sat  looking  at  me  with 
an  air  of  the  profoundest  astonishment,  awaiting 
what  I should  say  next.  I did  not  know  how  to 
prepare  him. 

“Why,  Esther,”  said  he,  breaking  into  a smile, 
“ our  visitor  and  you  are  the  two  last  persons  on 
earth  I should  have  thought  of  connecting  to- 
gether !” 

“ 0 yes,  Guardian,  I know  it.  And  I,  too,  but 
a little  while  ago.” 

The  smile  passed  from  his  face,  and  he  became 
graver  than  before.  He  crossed  to  the  door  to 
see  that  it  wa9  shut  (but  I had  seen  to  that), 
and  resumed  his  seat  before  me. 

“ Guardian,”  said  I,  “ do  you  remember  when 
we  were  overtaken  by  the  thunderstorm,  Lady 
Dedlock’s  speaking  to  you  of  her  sister?” 

“ Of  course.  Of  course  I do.” 

“ And  reminding  you  that  she  and  her  sister 
had  differed ; had  ‘ gone  their  several  ways?’  ” 

“ Of  course.” 

“ Why  did  they  separate,  Guardian  ?” 

His  face  quite  altered  as  he  looked  at  me. 
« My  child,  what  questions  are  these  ! I never 
knew.  No  one  but  themselves  ever  did  know,  1 
believe.  Who  could  tell  what  the  secrets  of  those 
two  handsome  and  proud  women  were ! You  have 
seen  Lady  Dedlock.  If  you  had  ever  seen  her 
sister,  you  would  know  her  to  have  been  as  reso- 
lute and  haughty  as  she.” 

“ 0 Guardian,  I have  seen  her  many  and  many 
a time !” 

“ Seen  her?” 

He  paused  a little,  biting  his  lip.  “Then, 
Esther,  when  you  spoke  to  me  long  ago  of  Boy- 
thorn,  and  when  I told  you  that  he  was  all  but 
married  once,  and  that  the  lady  did  not  die,  but 
died  to  him,  and  that  that  time  had  had  its  in- 
fluence on  his  later  life— did  you  know  it  all,  and 
know  who  the  lady  was  ?” 

“ No,  Guardian,”  I returned,  fearful  of  the  light 
that  dimly  broke  upon  me.  “ Nor  do  I know  yet.” 

“ Lady  Dedlock’s  sister.” 

“And  why,”  I could  scarcely  ask  him,  “why, 
Guardian,  pray  tell  me  why  were  they  parted?” 

“It  was  her  act,  and  she  kept  its  motives 
In  her  inflexible  heart.  He  afterward  did  con- 


jecture (but  it  was  mere  conjecture),  that  some 
injury  which  her  haughty  spirit  had  received  in 
her  cause  of  quarrel  with  her  sister,  had  wound- 
ed her  beyond  all  reason ; but  she  wrote  him  that 
from  the  date  of  that  letter  she  died  to  him — as 
in  literal  truth  she  did — and  that  the  resolution 
was  exacted  from  her  by  her  knowledge  of  his 
proud  temper  and  his  strained  sense  of  honor, 
which  were  both  her  nature,  too.  In  considera- 
tion for  those  master-points  in  him,  and  even  in 
consideration  for  them  in  herself  she  made  the 
sacrifice,  she  said,  and  would  live  in  it  and  die 
in  it.  She  did  both,  I fear : certainly  he  never 
saw  her,  never  heard  of  her  from  that  hour.  Nor 
did  any  one.” 

“0  Guardian,  what  have  I done!”  I cried, 
giving  way  to  my  grief;  “what  sorrow  have  I 
innocently  caused  I” 

“You  caused,  Esther  ?” 

“ Yes,  Guardian.  Innocently,  but  most  surely. 
That  secluded  sister  is  my  first  remembrance.” 

“No,  nof”  he  cried,  starting. 

“Yes,  Guardian,  yes  ! And  her  sister  is  my 
mother !” 

I would  have  told  him  all  my  mother’s  letter, 
but  he  would  not  hear  it  then.  He  spoke  so  ten- 
derly and  wisely  to  me,  and  he  put  60  plainly 
before  me  all  I had  myself  imperfectly  thought 
and  hoped  in  my  better  state  of  mind,  that, 
penetrated  as  I had  been  with  fervent  gratitude 
toward  him  through  so  many  years,  I believed  I 
had  never  loved  him  so  dearly,  never  thank'd 
him  in  my  heart  so  fully,  as  I did  that  night. 
And  when  he  had  taken  me  to  my  room  and 
kissed  me  at  the  door,  and  when  at  last  I lay 
down  to  sleep,  my  thought  was  how  could  I ever 
be  busy  enough,  how  could  I ever  be  good  enough, 
how  in  my  little  way  could  I ever  hope  to  be  for- 
getful enough  of  myself,  devoted  enough  to  him, 
and  useful  enough  to  others,  to  show  him  how  1 
blessed  and  honored  him. 


CHAPTER  XLIV.— The  Letter  akd  the  Aimwir 

My  Guardian  called  me  into  his  room  next 
morning,  and  then  I told  him  what  had  been  left 
untold  on  the  previous  night.  There  was  no- 
thing to  be  done,  he  said,  but  to  keep  the  sf'cret 
and  to  avoid  another  such  encounter  as  that  of 
yesterday.  He  understood  my  feeling,  and  en- 
tirely shared  it.  He  charged  himself  even  with 
restraining  Mr.  Skimpole  from  improving  his  op- 
portunity. One  person  whom  he  need  not  name 
to  me,  it  was  not  now  possible  for  him  to  advise 
or  help.  He  wished  it  were  ; but  no  such  thing 
could  be.  If  her  mistrust  of  the  lawyer  whom 
she  had  mentioned  were  well-founded,  which  he 
scarcely  doubted,  he  dreaJed  discovery.  He  knew 
something  of  him,  both  by  sight  and  by  reputa- 
tion, and  it  was  certain  that  he  was  a dangerous 
man.  Whatever  happened,  he  repeatedly  im- 
pressed upon  me  with  anxious  affection  and  kind- 
ness, I was  as  innocent  of,  as  himself;  and  u 
unable  to  influence. 

“ Nor  do  I understand,”  said  he,  “ that  any 
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doubts  tend  toward  you,  my  dear.  Much  sus- 
picion may  exist  without  that  connection.” 

u With  the  lawyer,”  I returned.  44  But  two 
other  persons  have  come  into  rny  mind  since  I 
have  been  anxious.”  Then  I told  him  all  about 
Mr.  Guppy,  who  I feared  might  have  had  his 
vague  surmises  when  1 little  understood  his 
meaning,  but  in  whose  silence  after  our  last  in- 
terview I expressed  perfect  confidence.” 

u Well,”  8 aid  my  Guardian.  44  Then  we  may 
dismiss  him  for  the  present.  Who  is  the  other?” 

I called  to  his  recollection  the  French  maid, 
and  the  eager  offer  of  herself  she  had  made  to 
me. 

“Ha!”  he  returned,  thoughtfully,  “that  is  a 
more  alarming  person  than  the  clerk.  But,  after 
all,  my  dear,  it  was  but  seeking  for  a new  serv- 
ice. She  had  seen  you  and  Ada  a little  while 
before,  and  it  was  natural  that  you  should  come 
into  her  head.  She  merely  proposed  herself  for 
your  maid,  you  know.  She  did  nothing  more.” 

“Her  manner  was  strange,”  said  I. 

44  Yes,  and  her  manner  was  strange  when  she 
took  her  shoes  off,  and  showed  that  cool  relish  for 
a walk  that  might  have  ended  in  her  death-bed,” 
said  my  Guardian.  44  It  would  be  useless  self- 
distress and  torment  to  reckon  up  such  chances 
and  possibilities.  There  are  very  few  harmless 
circumstances  that  would  not  seem  full  of  perilous 
meaning,  so  considered.  Be  hopeful,  little  wo- 
man. You  can  be  nothing  better  than  yourself ; be 
that,  through  this  knowledge,  as  you  were  before 
you  had  it.  It  is  the  best  you  can  do,  for  every 
body’s  sake.  I sharing  the  secret  with  you — ” 

“ And  lightening  it,  Guardian,  so  much,”  said  I. 

— “Will  be  attentive  to  what  passes  in  that 
family,  so  far  as  I can  observe  it  from  my  dis- 
tance. And  if  the  time  should  come  when  I can 
stretch  out  a hand  to  render  the  least  service  to 
one  whom  it  is  better  not  to  name  even  here,  I 
will  not  fail  to  do  it  for  her  dear  daughter’s  sake.” 

I thanked  him  with  my  whole  heart.  What 
could  I ever  do  but  thank  him  ! I was  going  out 
at  the  door,  when  he  asked  me  to  stay  a moment. 
Quickly  turning  round,  I saw  that  same  expres- 
sion on  his  face  again ; and  all  at  once  I don’t 
know  how,  it  flashed  upon  me  as  a new  and  far 
off  possibility  that  I understood  it. 

44  My  dear  Esther,”  said  my  Guardian,  44  I have 
long  had  something  in  my  thoughts  that  I have 
wished  to  say  to  you.” 

“ Indeed?” 

44 1 have  had  some  difficulty  in  approaching  it, 
and  I still  have.  I should  wish  it  to  be  so  de- 
liberately said,  and  so  deliberately  considered. 
Would  you  object  to  my  writing  it?” 

“Dear  Guardian,  how  could  I object  to  your 
writing  any  thing  for  me  to  read?” 

44  Then  see,  my  love,”  said  he,  with  his  cheery 
smile  ; 44  am  I at  this  moment  quite  as  plain  and 
easy — do  1 seem  as  open,  as  honest  and  old-fash- 
ioned, as  I am  at  any  time?” 

I answered,  in  all  earnestness,  “ Quite,”  With 
the  strictest  truth  for  his  momentary  hesitation 
was  gone  (it  had  not  lasted  a minute),  and  his 


fine,  sensible,  cordial,  sterling  manner  was  re- 
stored. 

44  Ho  I look  as  if  I suppressed  any  thing,  meant 
any  thing  but  what  I said,  had  any  reservation 
at  all,  no  matter,  what?”  said  he,  with  his  bright 
clear  eyes  on  mine. 

I answered,  most  asuredly  he  did  not. 

44  Can  you  fully  trust  me,  and  thoroughly  rely 
on  what  I profess.  Esther?” 

“ Most  thoroughly,”  said  I with  my  whole  heart. 

“My  dear  girl,”  returned  my  Guardian,  44 give 
me  your  hand.” 

He  took  it  in  his,  holding  me  lightly  with  his 
arm,  and,  looking  down  into  my  face  with  the 
same  genuine  freshness  and  faithfulness  of  man- 
ner— the  old  protecting  manner  which  had  made 
that  house  my  home  in  a moment — said,  44  You 
have  wrought  changes  in  me,  little  woman,  since 
the  winter  day  in  the  stage  coach.  First  and  last 
you  have  done  me  a world  of  good,  since  that 
time.” 

44  Ah,  Guardian,  what  have  you  done  for  me 
since  that  time  1” 

44  But,”  said  he,  44  that  is  not  to  be  remembered 
now.” 

44  It  never  can  be  forgotten.” 

“Yes,  Esther,”  said  he,  with  a gentle  serious- 
ness, 44  It  is  to  be  forgotten  now ; to  be  forgotten 
for  a while.  You  are  only  to  remember  now,  that 
nothing  can  change  me  as  you  know  me.  Can 
you  feel  quite  assured  of  that,  my  dear  ?” 

44 1 can,  and  I do,”  I said. 

44  That’s  much,”  he  answered.  44  That’s  every 
thing.  But  I must  not  take  that  at  a word.  1 
will  not  write  this  something  in  my  thoughts, 
until  you  have  quite  resolved  within  yourself  that, 
nothing  can  change  me  as  you  know  me.  If  you. 
doubt  that  in  the  least  degree  I will  never  write 
it.  If  you  are  sure  of  that  on  good  consideration, 
send  Charley  to  me  this  night  week — 4 for  the 
letter.7  But  if  you  are  not  quite  certain,  never 
send.  Mind,  I trust  to  your  truth,  in  this  thing 
as  in  every  thing.  If  you  are  not  quite  certain 
on  that  one  point,  never  send !” 

44  Guardian,”  said  I,  44 1 am  already  certain. 
I can  no  more  be  changed  in  that  conviction,  than 
you  can  be  changed  toward  me.  I shall  Bend 
Charley  for  the  letter.” 

He  shook  my  hand  and  said  no  more.  Nor  was 
any  more  Haid  in  reference  to  this  conversatiln, 
either  by  him  or  me,  through  the  whole  week. 
When  the  appointed  night  came,  I said  to  Charley 
as  soon  as  1 was  alone,  44  Go  and  knock  at  Mr. 
Jarndyce’s  door,  Charley,  and  say  you  have  come 
from  me — 4 for  the  letter.’”  Charley  went  up 
the  stairs,  and  down  the  stairs,  and  along  the 
passages — the  zig-zag  way  about  the  old-fashioned 
house  seemed  very  long  in  my  listening  ears  that 
night — and  so  came  back,  along  the  passages,  and 
down  the  stairs,  and  up  the  stairs,  and  brought 
the  letter.  44  Lay  it  on  the  table  Charley,”  said 
I.  So  Charley  laid  it  on  tire  table  and  went  to 
bed,  and  1 sat  looking  at  it  without  taking  it  up, 
thinking  of  many  things. 

I began  with  my  overshadowed  childhood,  amL 
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passed  through  those  timid  days  to  the  heavy  time 
when  my  aunt  lay  dead  with  her  resolute  face  so 
cold  and  set ; and  when  I was  more  solitary  with 
Mrs.  Rachael,  than  if  I had  had  no  one  in  the 
world  to  speak  to  or  to  look  at.  I passed  to  the 
altered  days  when  I was  so  blest  as  to  find  friends 
in  all  around  me,  and  to  be  beloved.  I came  to 
the  time  when  I first  saw  my  dear  girl,  and  was 
received  into  that  sisterly  affection  which  was  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  my  life.  I recalled  the  first 
bright  gleam  of  welcome  which  had  shone  out  of 
those  very  windows  upon  our  expectant  faces  on 
that  cold  bright  night,  and  which  had  never  paled. 

I lived  my  happy  life  there  over  again,  I went 
through  ray  illness  and  recovery,  I thought  of 
myself  so  altered  and  of  those  around  me  so  un- 
changed ; and  all  this  happiness  shone  like  a light, 
from  one  central  figure,  represented  before  me  by 
the  letter  on  the  table. 

I opened  it  and  read  it.  It  was  so  impressive 
in  its  love  for  me.  and  in  the  unselfish  caution  it 
gave  me,  and  the  consideration  it  showed  for  me 
in  every  word,  that  my  eyes  were  too  often  blinded 
to  read  much  at  a time.  But  I read  it  through 
three  times,  before  I laid  it  down.  1 had  thought 
beforehand  that  I knew  its  purport,  and  I did. 
It  asked  me  would  I be  the  mistress  of  Bleak 
House. 

It  was  not  a love  letter,  though  it  expressed  so 
much  love,  but  was  written  just  as  he  would  at 
any  time  have  spoken  to  me.  I saw  his  face,  and 
heard  his  voice,  and  felt  the  influence  of  his  kind 
protecting  manner,  in  every  line.  It  addressed 
me  as  if  our  places  were  reversed : as  if  all  the 
good  deeds  had  been  mine,  and  all  the  feelings 
they  had  awakened,  his.  It  dwelt  on  my  being 
young,  and  he  past  the  prime  of  life ; on  his  hav- 
ing attained  a ripe  age,  while  I W'as  a child ; on 
his  writing  to  tne  with  a silvered  head,  and  know- 
ing all  this  so  well  as  to  Bet  it  in  full  before  me 
far  mature  deliberation.  It  told  me  that  I would 
gain  nothing  by  such  a marriage,  and  lose  nothing 
by  rejecting  it;  for  no  new  relation  could  enhance 
the  tenderness  in  which  he  held  me,  and  whatever 
my  decision  was,  he  w'as  certain  it  would  be  right. 
But  he  had  considered  this  step  anew,  since  our 
late  confidence,  and  had  decided  on  taking  it ; if 
It  only  served  to  show  me,  through  one  poor  in- 
stance, that  the  whole  world  would  readily  unite 
to  felsify  the  stern  prediction  of  my  childhood.  I 
was  the  Last  to  know  what  happiness  I could  be- 
stow upon  him,  but  of  that  he  said  no  more ; for 
I was  always  to  remember  that  I owed  him  no- 
thing, and  that  he  was  my  debtor,  and  for  very 
much.  He  had  often  thought  of  our  future;  and, 
foreseeing  that  the  time  must  come,  and  fearing 
that  it  might  come  soon,  when  Ada  (now  very 
nearly  of  age)  would  leave  us,  and  when  our  pres- 
ent mode  of  life  must  be  broken  up,  had  become 
accustomed  to  reflect  on  this  proposal.  Thus  he 
made  it.  If  I felt  that  I could  ever  give  him  the 
best  right  he  could  have  to  be  my  protector,  and 
if  1 felt  that  I could  happily  and  justly  become 
the  dear  companion  of  his  remaining  life,  superior 
to  all  lighter  chances  and  changes  than  Death, 


even  then  he  could  not  have  rne  bind  myself  ir- 
revocably, while  this  letter  was  yet  so  new  to  rne  ; 
but,  even  then,  I must  have  ample  time  for  recon- 
sideration. In  that  case,  or  in  the  opposite  case, 
let  him  be  unchanged  in  his  old  relation,  in  his  old 
manner,  in  the  old  name  by  which  I called  him. 
And  as  to  his  bright  Dame  Durden  and  little 
housekeeper,  she  would  ever  be  the  same,  he  knew. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  letter ; written 
throughout  with  a justice  and  a dignity,  as  if  he 
were  indeed  my  responsible  Guardian,  impartial- 
ly representing  the  proposal  of  a friend  against 
whom  in  his  integrity  he  stated  the  full  case. 

But  he  did  not  hint  to  me,  that  when  I had 
been  better-looking,  he  had  had  this  same  pro- 
ceeding in  his  thoughts,  and  had  refrained  from 
it.  That  when  my  old  face  was  gone  from  me, 
and  1 had  no  attractions,  he  could  love  me  just 
as  well  as  in  my  fairer  days.  That  the  discovery, 
of  my  birth  gave  him  no  shock.  That  his  gene- 
rosity rose  above  my  disfigurement,  and  my  in- 
heritance of  shame.  That  the  more  I stood  in 
need  of  such  fidelity,  the  more  firmly  I might 
trust  in  him  to  the  last. 

But  I knew  it,  I knew  it  well  now.  It  came 
upon  me  as  the  close  of  the  benignant  history  I 
had  been  pursuing,  and  I felt  that  I had  but  one 
thing  to  do.  To  devote  my  life  to  his  happiness 
was  to  thank  him  poorly,  and  what  had  1 wished 
for  the  other  night  but  some  new  means  of  thank- 
ing him? 

Still  I cried  very  much  ; not  only  in  the  fullness 
of  my  heart  after  reading  the  letter,  not  only  in 
the  strangeness  of  the  prospect — for  it  was  strange 
though  I had  expected  the  contents — but  as  if 
something  for  which  there  was  no  name  or  dis- 
tinct idea  were  indefinitely  lost  to  me.  I was 
very  happy,  very  thankful,  very  hopeful ; but  I 
cried  very  much. 

By-and-by  I went  to  my  old  glass.  My  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen,  and  I said,  “0  Esther, 
Esther,  can  that  be  you  !”  I am  afraid  the  face 
in  the  glass  was  going  to  cry  again  at  this  re- 
proach, but  I held  up  my  finger  at  it,  and  it 
stopped. 

“That  is  more  like  the  composed  look  you 
comforted  me  with,  my  dear,  when  you  showed 
me  such  a change !”  said  I,  beginning  to  let 
down  my  hair.  “ When  you  are  mistress  of 
Bleak  House,  you  are  to  be  as  cheerful  as  a bird. 
In  fact,  you  are  always  to  be  cheerful ; so  let  us 
begin  for  once  and  for  all.” 

I went  on  with  my  hair  now,  quite  comforta- 
ably.  I sobbed  a little  still,  but  that  was  be- 
cause I had  been  crying  ; not  because  I was  cry- 
ing  then. 

“ And  so  Esther,  my  dear,  you  are  happy  for 
life.  Happy  w'ith  your  best  friends,  happy  in 
your  old  home,  happy  in  the  power  of  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  happy  in  the  undeserved 
love  of  the  best  of  men.” 

I thought,  all  at  ouce,  if  my  Guardian  had 
married  some  one  else,  how  should  I have  felt, 
and  what  should  I have  done  ! That  would  have 
been  a change  indeed.  It  presented  my  life  in 
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such  a new  and  blank  form,  that  I rang  my  house- 
keeping keys  and  gave  them  a kiss  before  I laid 
them  down  in  their  basket  again. 

Then  I went  on  to  think,  as  I dressed  my  hair 
before  the  glass,  how  often  had  I considered 
within  myself  that  the  deep  traces  of  my  illness, 
and  the  circumstances  of  my  birth,  were  only  new 
reasons  why  I should  be  busy,  busy,  busy — use- 
ful, amiable,  serviceable,  in  all  honest  unpretend- 
ing ways.  This  was  a good  time,  to  be  sure,  to 
sit  down  morbidly  and  cry  ! As  to  its  seeming 
at  all  strange  to  me  at  first  (if  that  were  any  ex- 
cuse for  crying,  which  it  was  not)  that  I was  one 
day  to  be  the  mistress  of  Bleak  House,  why  should 
it  seem  strange  ? Other  people  had  thought  of 
such  things,  if  I had  not.  44  Don’t  you  remem- 
ber, my  plain  dear,”  I asked  myself  looking  at 
the  glass,  44  what  Mrs.  Woodcourt  said,  before 
those  scars  were  there,  about  your  marrying — n 

Perhaps  the  name-brought  them  to  my  remem- 
brance. The  dried  remains  of  the  flowers.  It 
would  be  better  not  to  keep  them  now.  They 
had  only  been  preserved  in  memory  of  something 
wholly  past  and  gone,  but  it  would  be  better  not 
to  keep  them  now. 

They  were  in  a book,  and  it  happened  to  be  in 
the  next  room — our  sitting  room,  dividing  Ada's 
chamber  from  mine.  I took  a candle  and  went 
softly  in  to  fetch  it  from  its  shelf.  After  I had 
it  in  my  hand,  I saw  my  beautiful  darling, 
through  the  open  door,  lying  asleep,  and  I stole 
in  to  kiss  her. 

It  was  weak  in  me,  I know,  and  I could  havo 
no  reason  for  crying ; but  I dropped  a tear  upon 
her  dear  face,  and  another,  and  another.  Weak- 
er than  that,  I took  the  withered  flowers  out,  and 
put  them  for  a moment  to  her  lips.  I thought 
about  her  love  for  Richard ; though,  indeed,  the 
flowers  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Then  I 
took  them  into  iry  own  room,  and  burned  them 
at  the  candle,  and  they  were  dust  in  an  instant. 

On  entering  the  breakfast-room  next  morning, 

I found  my  Guardian  just  as  usual ; quite  as 
frank,  as  open,  and  free.  There  being  not  the 
least  constraint  in  his  manner,  there  was  none 
(or  I think  there  was  none)  in  mine.  I was  with 
him  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
in  and  out,  when  there  wras  no  one  there ; and  1 
thought  it  not  unlikely  that  he  might  speak  to 
me  about  the  letter  ; but  he  did  not  say  a word.f 

So,  on  the  next  morning,  and  the  next,  and  for 
at  least  a week ; over  which  time  Mr.  Skimpole 
prolonged  his  stay.  I expected,  every  day,  that 
my  Guardian  might  sp.*ak  to  me  about  the  letter  ; 
but  he  never  did. 

I thought  then,  growing  uneasy,  that  I ought 
to  write  an  answer.  I tried  over  and  over  again 
in  my  owrn  room  at  night,  but  I could  not  write 
an  answer  that  at  all  began  like  a good  answer ; 
so  I thought  each  night  I would  wait  one  more 
day.  And  I waited  seven  more  days,  and  he 
never  said  a word. 

At  last  Mr.  Skimpole  having  departed,  we  three 
were  one  afternoon  going  out  for  a ride;  and 
1 being  dressed  before  Ada,  and  going  down,  came 


upon  my  Guardian,  with  his  back  toward  me, 
standing  at  the  drawing-room  window  looking 
out. 

He  turned  on  my  coming  in,  and  said,  smiling, 
44  Ay,  it’s  you,  little  woman,  is  it  ?”  and  looked 
out  again. 

1 had  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  him  now. 
In  short,  I had  come  down  on  purpose.  44  Guard- 
ian," I said,  rather  hesitating  and  trembling, 
44  when  would  you  like  to  have  the  answer  to  the 
letter  Charley  came  for  ?" 

44  When  it’s  ready,  my  dear,"  he  replied. 

44 1 think  it  is  ready,"  said  I. 

44  Is  Charley  to  bring  it?"  he  asked,  pleasantly. 

44  No.  I have  brought  it  myself  Guardian." 
I returned. 

I put  my  two  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed 
him ; and  he  said  was  this  the  mistress  of  Bleak 
House  ; and  I said  yes ; and  it  made  no  differ- 
ence presently,  and  we  all  went  out  together,  and 
I said  nothing  to  my  precious  pet  about  it. 


CHAPTER  XL V.— In  Trust. 

Oh*  morning  when  I had  done  jingling  about 
with  my  baskets  of  keys,  as  my  beauty  and  I 
were  walking  round  and  round  the  garden  I hap- 
pened to  turn  my  eyes  toward  the  house,  and  saw 
& long  thin  shadow  going  in  which  looked  like 
Mr.  Vholes.  Ada  had  been  telling  me  only  that 
morning,  of  her  hopes  that  Richard  might  ex- 
haust his  ardor  in  the  chancery  suit  by  being  so 
very  earnest  in  it;  and  therefore,  not  to  damp 
my  dear  girl's  spirits,  I said  nothing  about  Mr. 
Vholes’s  shadow. 

Presently  came  Charley,  lightly  winding  among 
the  bushes,  and  tripping  along  the  paths,  as  rosy 
and  pretty  as  one  of  Flora's  attendants  instead 
of  my  maid,  saying,  44  0 if  you  please,  miss, 
would  you  step  and  speak  to  Mr.  Jarndyce!" 

It  was  one  of  Charley's  peculiarities,  that 
whenever  she  was  charged  with  a message  she 
always  began  to  deliver  it  as  soon  as  she  beheld, 
at  any  distance,  the  person  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. Therefore  I saw  Charley,  asking  me  in 
her  usual  form  of  words,  to  44  step  and  speak"  to 
Mr.  Jarndyce,  long  before  I heard  her.  And 
when  I did  hear  her,  she  had  said  it  so  often  that 
she  was  out  of  breath. 

I told  Ada  I would  make  haste  back,  and  in- 
quired of  Charley,  as  we  went  in,  whether  there 
was  not  a gentleman  with  Mr.  Jarndyce?  To 
which  Charley,  whose  grammar,  I confess  to  my 
shame,  never  did  any  credit  to  my  educational 
powers,  replied.  44  Yes,  miss.  Him  as  come  down 
in  the  country  with  Mr.  Richard." 

A more  complete  contrast  than  my  Guardian 
and  Mr.  Vholes,  I suppose  there  could  not  be.  1 
found  them  looking  at  one  another  across  a table ; 
the  one  so  open,  and  the  other  so  close  ; the  one 
so  broad  and  upright,  and  the  other  so  narrow 
and  stooping ; the  one  giving  out  what  he  had 
to  say  in  such  a rich  ringing  voice,  and  the  other 
keeping  it  in  in  such  a cold-blooded,  gasping, 
fish-like  manner ; that  I thought  I never  had 
seen  two  people  so  unmatched. 
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“You  know  Mr.  Vholes,  my  dear/’  said  my 
Guardian.  Not  with  the  greatest  urbanity,  I 
must  say. 

Mr.  Yholes  rose,  gloved  and  buttoned  up  as 
usual,  and  seated  himself  again,  just  as  he  had 
seated  himself  beside  Richard  in  the  gig.  Not 
having  Richard  to  look  at,  he  looked  straight  be- 
fore him. 

“Mr.  Yholes,”  said  my  Guardian,  eying  his 
black  figure,  as  if  he  were  a bird  of  ill  omen, 
**  has  brought  an  ugly  report  of  our  most  unfor- 
tunate Rick.”  Laying  a marked  emphasis  on 
most  unfortunate,  as  if  the  words  were  rather 
descriptive  of  his  connection  with  Mr.  Yholes. 

I sat  down  between  them ; Mr.  Yholes  remain- 
ed immovable,  except  that  he  secretly  pioked  at 
one  of  the  red  pimples  on  his  yellow  face  with  his 
black  glove. 

“And  as  Rick  and  you  are  happily  good 
friends,  I should  like  to  know,”  said  my  Guard- 
ian, “what  you  think,  my  dear.  Would  you  be 
so  good  as  to-— as  to  speak  up,  Mr.  Vholes?” 

Doing  any  thing  but  that,  Mr.  Yholes  ob- 
served : 

“I  have  been  saying  that  I have  reason  to 
know,  Miss  Suramerson,  as  Mr.  C.’s  professional 
adviser,  that  Mr.  C.’s  circumstances  are  at  the 
present  moment  in  an  embarrassed  state.  Not 
so  much  in  point  of  amount,  as  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar and  pressing  nature  of  liabilities  Mr.  C.  has 
incurred,  and  the  means  he  has  of  liquidating  or 
meeting  the  same.  I have  staved  off  many  little 
matters  for  Mr.  C.  j but  there  is  a limit  to  staving 
off,  and  we  have  reached  it.  I have  made  some 
advances  out  of  pocket  to  accommodate  these  un- 
pleasantnesses, but  I necessarily  look  to  being 
repaid,  for  I do  not  pretend  to  be  a man  of  capital, 
and  I have  a father  to  support  in  the  Vale  of 
Taunton,  besides  striving  to  realize  some  little  in- 
dependence for  three  dear  girls  at  home.  My  ap- 
prehension is,  Mr.  C ’s  circumstances  being  such, 
lest  it  should  end  in  his  obtaining  leave  to  part 
with  his  commission ; which  at  all  events  is 
desirable  to  be  made  known  to  his  connections.” 

Mr.  Vholes,  who  had  looked  at  me  while  speak- 
ing, here  merged  into  the  silence  he  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  broken,  so  stifled  was  his  tone : 
and  looked  before  him  again. 

“Imagine  the  poor  fellow  without  even  his 
present  resource,”  said  my  Guardian  to  me. 
“Yet  what  can  I do?  You  know  him,  Esther. 
He  would  never  accept  of  help  from  me,  now. 
To  offer  it,  or  hint  at  it,  would  be  to  drive  him 
to  an  extremity,  if  nothing  else  did.” 

Mr.  Vholes  hereupon  addressed  me  again. 

“What  Mr.  Jarndyce  remarks,  miss,  is  no 
doubt  the  case,  and  is  the  difficulty.  I do  not 
•ee  that  any  thing  is  to  be  done.  I do  not  say 
that  any  thing  is  to  be  done.  Far  from  it.  I 
merely  come  down  here  under  the  seal  of  confi- 
dence and  mention  it,  in  order  that  every  thing 
may  be  openly  carried  on,  and  that  it  may  not  bo 
said  afterward  that  every  thing  was  not  openly 
carried  on.  My  wish  is  that  every  thing  should 
be  openly  carried  on.  I desire  to  leave  a good 


name  behind  me.  If  I consulted  merely  my  own 
interests  with  Mr.  C.,  I should  not  be  here.  So 
insurmountable,  as  you  must  well  know,  would 
be  his  objections.  This  is  not  a professional  at- 
tendance. This  can  be  charged  to  nobody.  I 
have  no  interest  in  it,  except  as  a member  of 
society  and  a father — and  a son,”  said  Mr.  Yholes, 
who  had  nearly  forgotten  that  point. 

It  appeared  to  us  that  Mr.  Vholes  said  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  truth,  in  intimating  that 
he  sought  to  divide  the  responsibility,  such  as  it 
was,  of  knowing  Richard’s  situation.  I could 
only  suggest  that  I should  go  down  to  Deal, 
where  Richard  was  then  stationed,  and  see  him, 
and  try  if  it  were  possible  to  avert  the  worst. 
Withou*  consulting  Mr.  Vholes  on  this  point,  I 
took  mv  Guardian  aside  to  propose  it,  while  Mr. 
Vhr'  gauntly  stalked  to  the  fire,  and  wanned 
his  i.  ueral  gloves. 

The  fatigue  of  the  journey  formed  an  immedi- 
ate obiecLoa  on  my  Guardian’s  part;  but  as  I 
saw  he  had  no  other,  and  as  I was  only  too 
happy  to  go,  I got  his  consent.  We  had  then 
merely  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Vholes. 

“Well,  si,”  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  “Miss  Sum- 
merson  will  communicate  with  Mr.  Carstone, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  his  position  may  be 
yet  retrievabk . You  will  allow  me  to  order  you 
lunch  after  your  journey,  sir.” 

“ 1 thank  you,  Mr.  Jarndyce,”  said  Mr.  Yholes, 
putting  out  his  long  black  sleeve,  to  check  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,  “ not  any.  I thank  you,  no, 
not  a morsel.  My  digestion  is  much  impaired, 
and  I am  but  a poor  knife  and  fork  at  any  time. 
If  I was  to  partake  of  solid  food  at  this  period  of 
the  d^y,  I don’t  know  what  the  consequences 
mig ‘t  be.  Every  thing  having  been  openly  Car- 
rie on,  sir,  I will  now  with  your  permission,  take 
m.  leave.” 

Anu  T would  that  you  could  take  your  leave, 
and  we  could  all  take  our  leave,  Mr.  Yholes,” 
reti  med  my  Guardian,  bitterly,  “ of  a Cause  you 
kne  v of.” 

Mr.  Vholes,  whose  black  dye  was  so  deep  from 
head  to  foot  that  it  had  quite  steamed  before  the 
fire,  diffusing  a very  unpleasant  perfume,  mads 
a c .ort  one-sided  inclination  of  his  head  from  the 
neck,  and  slowly  shook  it. 

“ We  whose  ambition  it  is  to  be  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  respectable  practitioners,  sir,  can 
but  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  We  do  it, 
air.  At  least,  I do  it  myself ; and  I wish  to  think 
well  of  my  professional  brethren,  one  and  all. 
You  are  sensible  of  an  obligation  not  to  refer  to 
me,  miss,  in  communicating  with  Mr.  C.  ?” 

I said  I would  be  careful  not  to  do  it. 

“Just  so,  miss.  Good-morning.  Mr.  Jsrn- 
dyce,  good -morning,  sir.”  Mr.  Vholes  put  bis 
dead  glove,  which  scarcely  seemed  to  have  any 
hand  in  it,  on  my  fingers,  and  then  on  my  Guard- 
ian’s fingers,  and  took  his  long  thin  shadow  away 
I thought  of  it  on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  pass, 
ing  over  all  the  sunny  landscape  between  us  and 
London,  and  chilling  the  seed  in  the  ground  as 
it  glided  along. 
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Of  course  it  became  necessary  to  tell  Ada  ] 
where  I was  going,  and  why  I was  going;  and  i 
of  course  she  was  anxious  and  distressed.  But 
she  was  too  true  to  Richard  to  say  any  thing  but 
words  of  pity  and  words  of  excuse ; and  in  a more 
loving  spirit  still — my  dear,  devoted  girl ! — she 
wrote  him  a long  letter,  of  which  I took  charge. 

Charley  was  to  be  my  trav#ing  companion, 
though  I am  sure  I wanted  none,  and  would 
willingly  have  left  her  at  home.  We  all  went  to 
London  that  afternoon,  and  finding  two  places 
in  the  mail,  secured  them.  At  our  usual  bed- 
time, Charley  and  I were  rolling  away  seaward, 
with  the  Kentish  letters. 

It  was  a night’s  journey  in  those  coach  times; 
but  we  had  the  mail  to  ourselves,,  and  dfld  not 
find  the  night  very  tedious.  It  passed  with  me 
as  I suppose  it  would  with  most  people  u.«  ‘*>r 
such  circumstances.  At  one  while  my.jouiu^y 
looked  hopeful,  and  at  another,  hopeles?.  Now 
I thought  that  I should  do  some  good,  and  jiow 
I wondered  how  I could  ever  have  supposed:  so. 
Now  it  seemed  one  of  the  most  reasonable  things 
in  the  world  that  I should  have  come,  and  now 
one  of  the  most  unreasonable.  In  what  state  I 
should  find  Richard,  what  I should ‘'say  to  him, 
and  what  he  would  say  to  me,  occupied  my  mind 
by  turns  with  these  two  states  of  feeling;  and 
the  wheels  seemed  to  play  one  tune  over  and 
over  again  all  night. 

At  last  we  came  into  the  narrow  streets  of 
Deal : and  very  gloomy  they  were,  upon  a raw 
misty  morning.  The  long  flat  beach,  with  its 
little  irregular  houses,  wooden  and  brick,  and  its 
litter  of  capstans,  and  great  boats,  and.  sheds, 
and  bare  upright  poles  with  tackle  and  blocks, 
and  loose,  gravelly,  waste  places,  overgrown  wiHi 
grass  and  weeds,  wore  as  dull  an  appearance  ih 
any  place  I ever  saw.  The  sea  was  heavin  v 
under  a thick  white  fog;  and  nothing  elsb  wai 
moving  but  a few  early  rope-makers,  who,  with 
the  yam  twisted  round  their  bodies,  looked  as  it; 
tired  of  their  present  state  of  existence,  they  were 
spinning  themselves  into  cordage.  * 

But  when  we  got  into  a warm  room  in  an  ex- 
cellent hotel,  and  sat  down,  comfortably  washed 
and  dressed,  to  an  early  breakfast  (for  it  was  toi^ 
late  to  think  of  going  to  bed),  Dea,l  began  to  look 
more  cheerful.  Our  little  room  was  like  a ship’s 
cabin,  and  that  delighted  Charley  very  much. 
Then  the  fog  began  to  rise  like  a curtain ; and 
numbers  of  ships  that  we  had  had  no  idea  were 
near,  appeared.  I don’t  know  how  many  sail 
the  waiter  told  us  were  then  lying  in  the  Down* 
Seme  of  these  vessels  were  of  grand  size : one 
was  a large  Indiaman,  just  come  home : anJ 
when  the  sun  shone  through  the  clouds,  making 
silvery  pools  in  the  dark  sea,  the  way  in  which 
these  ships  brightened,  and  shadowed,  and 
changed,  amid  a bustle  of  boats  putting  off  from 
the  shore  to  them,  and  from  them  to  the  shore, 
and  a general  life  and  motion  in  themselves  and 
every  thing  around  them,  was  most  beautiful. 

The  large  Indiaman  was  our  great  attraction, 
because  she  had  come  into  the  Downs  in  the 


night.  She  was  surrounded  by  boats;  and  we 
said  how  glad  the  people  on  board  of  her  must 
be  to  come  ashore.  Charley  was  curious,  too, 
about  the  voyage,  and  about  the  heat  in  India, 
and  the  serpents  and  the  tigers ; and  as  she  picked 
up  such  information  much  faster  than  grammar, 

I told  her  what  I knew  on  those  points.  I told 
her,  too,  how  people  in  such  voyages,  were  some- 
times wrecked  and  cast  on  rocks,  where  they 
were  saved  by  the  intrepidity  and  humaity  of  one 
man.  And  Charley  asking  how  that  could  be, 

I told  her  how  we  knew  at  home  of  such  a case. 

I had  thought  of  sending  Richard  a note,  say- 
ing I was  there,  but  it  seemed  so  much  better  to 
go  to  him  without  preparation.  As  he  lived  in 
barracks,  I was  a little  doubtful  whether  this  was 
feasible,  but  we  went  out  to  reconnoitre.  Peep- 
ing in  at  the  gate  of  the  barrack-yard,  we  found 
every  thing  very  quiet  at  that  time  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  I asked  a sergeant  standing  on  the 
guardhouse-steps,  where  he  lived.  He  sent  a 
man  before  to  show  me,  who  went  up  some  bare 
stairs,  and  knocked  with  his  knuckles  at  a door, 
and  left  us. 

“ Now  then  !”  cried  Richard,  from  within.  So 
I left  Charley  in  the  little  passage,  and  gon.g  on 
to  the  half-open  door,  said,  “Can  I come  in, 
Richard  ? It's  only  Dame  Durden.” 

He  was  writing  at  a table,  with  a great  confu- 
sion of  clothes,  tin  cases,  books,  boots,  brushes, 
and  portmanteaus,  strewn  all  about  the  floor. 
He  was  only  half-dressed — in  plain  clothes,  I ob- 
served, not  in  uniform — and  his  hair  was  un- 
brushed, and  he  looked  as  wild  as  his  room.  All 
this  I saw  after  he  had  heartily  welcomed  me, 
and  I was  seated  near  him,  for  he  started  upon 
hearing  my  voice,  and  caught  me  in  his  arms  in 
a moment.  Dear  Richard ! He  was  ever  the 
same  to  me.  Down  to— ah,  poor,  poor  fellow ! — 
to  the  end  he  never  received  me  but  with  some- 
thing of  his  old  merry  boyish  manner. 

“Good  Heaven,  my  dear  little  woman,”  said 
he,  u how  do  you  come  here.  Who  could  have 
thought  of  seeing  youl  Nothing  the  matter? 
Ada  is  well  ?” 

“ Quite  well.  Lovelier  than  ever,  Richard  !” 

uAh!”  he*  said,  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 
u My  poor  cousin  1 I was  writing  to  you,  Esther.” 

So  worn  and  haggard  as  he  looked,  even  in  the 
fullness  of  his  handsome  youth,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  and  crushing  the  closely  written  sheet 
of  paper  in  his  hand ! 

“ Have  you  been  at  the  trouble  of  writing  all 
that,  and  am  I not  to  read  it  after  all?”  I asked. 

“Oh,  my  dear,”  he  returned,  with  a hopeless 
gesture.  “ You  may  read  it  in  the  whole  room. 
It  is  all  over  here.” 

I mildly  entreated  him  not  to  be  despondent. 
I told  him  that  I had  heard  by  chance  of  his  be- 
ing in  dilliculty,  and  had  come  to  consult  with 
him  what  could  best  be  done. 

“ Like  you,  Esther,  but  useless,  and  bo  not  like 
youl”  said  he,  with  a melancholy  smile.  “I  am 
away  on  leave  this  day — should  have  been  gone 
in  another  hour — and  that  is  to  smooth  it  over 
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for  ray  selling  out.  Well ! Let  bygones  be  by- 
gopes.  So  this  calling  follows  the  rest.  I only 
want  to  have  been  in  the  church,  to  have  made 
the  round  of  all  the  professions.” 

“Richard,”  I urged,  “it  is  not  so  hopeless  as 
that?” 

“Esther,”  he  returned,  “it  is  indeed.  I am 
just  so  near  disgrace  as  that  those  who  are  put 
in  authority  over  me  (as  the  catechism  goes) 
would  far  rather  be  without  me  than  with  me. 
And  they  are  right.  Apart  from  debts  and  duns, 
and  all  such  drawbacks,  I am  not  fit  even  for 
this  employment.  I have  no  care,  no  mind,  no 
heart,  no  soul,  but  for  one  thing.  Why,  if  this 
bubble  hadn’t  broken  now,”  he  said,  tearing  the 
letter  he  had  written  into  fragments,  and  moodily 
casting  them  away,  by  driblets,  “how  could  I 
have  gone  abroad  ? 1 must  have  been  ordered 

abroad ; but  how  could  I have  gone  ? How  could 
I,  with  my  experience  of  that  thing,  trust  even 
Vholes  unless  I was  at  his  back?” 

I suppose  he  knew  by  my  face  what  I was 
about  to  say.  but  he  caught  the  hand  I had  laid 
upon  his  arm,  and  touched  my  own  lips  with  it 
to  prevent  me  from  going  on. 

“No,  Dame  Durden!  Two  subjects  I forbid 
— must  forbid.  The  first  is  John  Jamdyce.  The 
second,  you  know  what.  Call  it  madness,  and  I 
tell  you  I can’t  help  it  now,  and  can’t  be  sane. 
But  it  is  no  such  thing;  it  is  the  one  object  I 
have  to  pursue.  It  is  a pity  I ever  was  prevailed 
upon  to  turn  out  of  my  road  for  any  other.  It 
would  be  wisdom  to  abandon  it  now,  after  all  the 
time,  anxiety,  and  pains  I have  bestowed  upon 
it ! 0 yes,  true  wisdom.  It  would  be  very  agree- 
able, too,  to  some  people;  but  I never  will.” 

He  was  in  that  mood  in  which  I thought  it 
best  not  to  increase  his  determination  (if  any 
thing  could  increase  it)  by  opposing  him.  I took 
out  Ada’s  letter,  and  put  it  in  his  hand. 

“ Am  I to  read  it  now  ?”  he  asked. 

As  I told  him  yes,  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  and, 
resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  began.  He  had 
not  read  far,  when  he  rested  his  head  upon  his 
two  hands — to  hide  his  face  from  me.  In  a little 
while  he  rose,  as  if  the  light  were  bad,  and  went 
to  the  window.  He  finished  reading  it  there, 
with  his  back  toward  me;  and,  after  he  had 
finished  and  had  folded  it  up,  stood  there  for  some 
minutes  with  the  letter  in  his  hand.  When  he 
came  back  to  his  chair,  I saw  tears  in  his  eyes. 

“ Of  course,  Esther,  you  know  what  she  says 
here?”  He  spoke  in  a softened  voice,  and  kissed 
the  lette:  as  he  asked  me. 

“Yes,  Richard.” 

“ Offers  me,”  he  went  on,  tapping  his  foot  upon 
the  floor,  “ the  little  inheritance  she  is  certain  of 
so  soon — just  as  little  and  as  much  as  I have 
wasted — and  begs  and  prays  me  to  take  it,  set 
myself  right  with  it,  and  remain  in  the  service.” 

“ I know  your  welfare  to  be  the  dearest  wish 
of4ier  heart,”  said  I.  “ And  0,  my  dear  Richard, 
Ada’s  iB  a noble  heart !” 

“ I am  sure  it  is.  I — I wish  I was  dead  !” 

He  went  back  to  the  window,  and  laying  his 


arm  across  it,  leaned  his  head  down  on  his  arm. 
It  greatly  affected  me  to  see  him  so ; but  I hoped 
he  might  become  more  yielding,  and  I remained 
silent.  My  experience  was  very  limited;  I was 
not  at  all  prepared  for  his  rousing  himself  out  of 
this  emotion  to  a new  sense  of  injury. 

“And  this  is  the  heart  that  the  same  John 
Jamdyce,  who  il  not  otherwise  to  be  mentioned 
between  us,  stepped  in  to  estrange  from  me,” 
said  he,  indignantly.  “ And  the  dear  girl  makes 
me  this  generous  offer  from  under  the  same  John 
Jamdyce’8  roof,  and  with  the  same  John  Jam- 
dyce’s  generous  consent  and  connivance,  I dare 
say,  as  a new  means  of  buying  me  off.” 

“Richard  1”  I cried  out,  rising  hastily,  “ I will 
not  hear  you  say  such  shameful  words  !”  I was 
very  angry  with  him  indeed,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life ; but  it  only  lasted  a moment.  When  i 
saw  his  worn  young  face  looking  at  me,  as  if  he 
were  sorry,  I put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
said,  “ If  you  please,  my  dear  Richard,  do  not 
speak  in  such  a tone  to  me.  Consider!” 

He  blamed  himself  exceedingly;  and  told  mo 
in  the  most  generous  manner,  that  he  had  been 
very  wrong,  and  that  he  begged  my  pardon  a 
thousand  times.  At  that  I laughed,  but  trem- 
bled a little  too,  for  I was  rather  fluttered  after 
being  so  fiery. 

“ To  accept  this  offer,  my  dear  Esther,”  said  he, 
sitting  down  beside  me,  and  resuming  our  conver- 
sation— “ once  more,  pray,  pray  forgive  me ; I am 
deeply  grieved — to  accept  my  dearest  cousin’s 
offer  is,  I need  not  say,  impossible.  Besides,  1 
have  letters  and  papers  that  I could  show  you, 
which  would  convince  you  it  is  all  over  here.  I 
have  done  with  the  red  coat,  believe  me.  But  it 
is  some  satisfaction,  in  the  midst  of  my  troubles 
and  perplexities,  to  know  that  I am  pressing 
Ada’s  interests  in  pressing  my  own.  Vholes  has 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  he  can  not  help 
urging  it  on  as  much  for  her  as  for  me,  thank 
God!” 

His  sanguine  hopes  were  rising  within  him, 
and  lighting  up  his  features,  but  they  made  his 
face  more  sad  to  me  than  it  had  been  before. 

“No,  no!”  cried  Richard,  exultingly.  “If 
every  farthing  of  Ada’s  little  fortune  w^ere  mine, 
no  part  of  it  should  be  spent  in  retaining  me  in 
what  I am  not  fit  for,  can  take  no  interest  in,  and 
am  weary  of.  It  should  be  devoted  to  what 
promises  a better  return,  and  should  be  used 
where  she  has  a larger  stake.  Don’t  be  uneasy 
for  me  ! I shall  now  have  only  one  thing  on  my 
mind,  and  Yholes  and  I will  woix  it.  I shall  not 
be  without  means.  Free  of  my  commission,  I 
shall  be  able  to  compound  with  some  small 
usurers,  who  will  hear  of  nothing  but  their  bond 
now — Vholes  says  so.  I should  have  a balance 
in  my  favor  any  way,  but  that  will  swell  it. 
Come,  come ! You  shall  carry  a letter  to  Ada 
from  me,  Esther,  and  you  must  both  of  you  be 
more  hopeful  of  me,  and  not  believe  that  I am 
quite  cast  away  just  yet,  my  dear.” 

I will  not  repeat  what  I said  to  Richard.  I 
know  it  was  tiresome,  and  nobody  is  to  suppose 
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for  a moment  that  it  was  at  all  wise.  It  only 
came  from  my  heart.  He  heard  it  patiently  and 
feelingly;  but  I saw  that  on  the  two  subjects  he 
had  reserved,  it  was  at  present  hopeless  to  make 
any  representation  to  him.  I saw  too,  and  had 
experienced  in  this  very  interview,  the  sense  of 
my  Guardian’s  remark  that  it  was  even  more 
mischievous  to  use  persuasion  with  him  than  to 
leave  him  as  he  was. 

Therefore  I was  driven  at  last  to  asking  Rich- 
ard if  he  would  mind  convincing  me  that  it  really 
was  all  over  there,  as  he  had  said,  and  that  it 
was  not  his  mere  impression.  He  showed  me 
without  hesitation  a correspondence  making  it 
quite  plain  that  his  retirement  was  arranged  ? I 
found,  from  what  he  told  me,  that  Mr.  Vholes 
had  copies  of  these  papers,  and  had  been  in  con- 
sultation with  him  throughout.  Beyond  ascer- 
taining this,  and  having  been  the  bearer  of  Ada’s 
letter,  and  being  (as  I was  going  to  be)  Richard’s 
companion  back  to  London,  1 had  done  no  good 
by  coming  down.  Admitting  this  to  myself  with 
a reluctant  heart,  I said  I would  return  to  the 
hotel  and  wait  until  he  joined  me  there : bo  he 
threw  a cloak  over  his  shoulders  and  saw  me  to 
the  gate,  and  Charley  and  I went  back  along  the 
beach. 

There  was  a concourse  of  people  in  one  spot, 
surrounding  some  naval  officers  who  were  landing 
from  a boat,  and  pressing  about  them  with  un- 
usual interest.  I said  to  Charley  this  w'ould  be 
one  of  the  great  Indiaman’s  boats  now,  and  we 
stopped  to  look. 

The  gentlemen  came  slowly  up  from  the  water- 
side, speaking  good-humoredly  to  each  other  and 
to  the  people  around,  and  glancing  about  them 
as  if  they  were  glad  to  be  in  England  again. 
“Charley,  Charley!”  said  I,  “come  away!” 
And  1 hurried  on  so  swiftly  that  my  little  maid 
was  surprised. 

It  was  not  until  we  were  shut  up  in  our  cabin- 
room,  and  I had  had  time  to  take  breath,  that  I 
began  to  think  why  I had  made  such  haste.  In 
one  of  the  sun-burnt  faces  I had  recognized  Mr. 
Allan  Woodcourt,  and  I had  been  afraid  of  his 
recognizing  me.  I had  been  unwilling  that  he 
should  see  my  altered  looks.  I had  been  taken 
by  surprise,  and  my  courage  had  quite  failed 
me. 

But  I knew  this  would  not  do,  and  I now  said 
to  myself,  44  My  dear,  there  is  no  reason — there  is 
and  there  can  be  no  reason  at  all — why  it  should 
be  worse  for  you  now,  than  it  ever  has  been. 
What  you  were  last  month,  you  are  to-day ; you 
are  no  worse,  you  are  no  better.  This  is  not  your 
resolution  ; call  it  up,  Esther,  call  it  up !”  I was 
in  a great  tremble — with  running — and  at  first 
was  quite  unable  to  calm  myself;  but  I got  bet- 
ter, and  I W'as  very  glad  to  know  it. 

The  party  came  to  the  hotel.  I heard  them 
speaking  on  the  staircase  I was  sure  it  was  the 
same  gentlemen  because  I knew  their  voices  again 
— I mean  I knew  Mr.  Woodcourt’s.  It  would 
still  have  been  a great  relief  to  me  to  have  gone 
aw  ay  without  making  myself  known,  but  I was 


determined  not  to  do  so.  “No  my  dear,  no. 
No,  no,  no !” 

I untied  my  bonnet  and  put  my  vail  half  up — 
I think  I mean  half  down,  but  it  matters  very 
little — and  wrote  on  one  of  my  cards  that  I hap- 
pened to  be  there  with  Mr.  Richard  Carstone ; 
and  I sent  it  in  to  Mr.  Woodcourt.  He  came 
immediately.  I told  him  I was  rejoiced  to  be  by 
chance  among  the  first  to  welcome  him  home  to 
England.  And  I saw  that  he  was  very  sorry 
for  me. 

“You  have  been  in  shipwreck  and  peril  since 
you  left  us,  Mr.  Woodcourt,”  said  I,  44  but  we  can 
hardly  call  that  a misfortune  which  enabled  you 
to  be  so  useful  and  so  brave.  We  read  of  it  with 
the  truest  interest.  It  first  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge through  your  old  patient  poor  Miss  Flite, 
when  I was  recovering  from  my  severe  illness.” 

“ Ah  ! little  Miss  Flite  !”  he  said.  “ She  lives 
the  same  life  yet?” 

“Just  the  same.” 

I was  so  comfortable  with  myself  now',  as  not 
to  mind  the  vail,  and  to  be  able  to  put  it  aside. 

“Her  gratitude  to  you,  Mr.  Woodcourt,  is 
delightful.  She  is  a most  affectionate  creature, 
as  I have  reason  to  say.” 

44  You — you  have  found  her  so?”  he  returned. 
44 1— I am  glad  of  that.”  He  was  so  very  sorry 
for  me  that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

“I  assure  you,”  said  I,  44  that  I was  deeply 
touched  by  her  sympathy  and  pleasure  at  the 
time  I have  referred  to.” 

“I  was  grieved  to  hear  that  you  had  been 
very  ill.” 

“I  was  very  ill.” 

“ But  you  have  quite  recovered  ?” 

“I  have  quite  recovered  my  health  and  my 
cheerfulness,”  said  I.  44  You  know  how  good 
my  Guardian  is,  and  what  a happy  life  we  lead; 
and  I have  every  thing  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  to  desire.” 

I felt  as  if  he  had  greater  commiseration  for 
vne  than  I had  ever  had  for  myself.  It  inspired 
me  w'ith  new  fortitude,  and  new  calmness,  to  find 
that  it  was  I who  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
assuring him.  I spoke  to  him  of  his  voyage  out 
and  home,  and  of  his  future  plans,  and  of  his 
probable  return  to  India.  He  said  that  was  very 
doubtful.  He  had  not  found  himself  more  fa- 
vored by  fortune  there,  than  here.  He  had  gone 
out  a poor  ship’s  surgeon,  and  had  come  home 
nothing  better.  While  we  were  talking,  and 
when  I was  glad  to  believe  that  I had  alleviated 
(if  I may  use  such  a term)  the  shock  he  had  had 
in  seeing  me,  Richard  came  in.  He  had  heard 
down-stairs  who  was  with  me,  and  they  met 
with  cordial  pleasure. 

I saw  that  after  their  first  greetings  were  over, 
and  w'hen  they  spoke  of  Richard’s  career,  Mr. 
Woodcourt  had  a perception  that  all  wras  not 
going  well  with  him.  He  frequently  glanced  at 
his  face,  as  if  there  was  something  in  it  that 
gave  him  pain;  and  more  than  once  he  looked 
toward  me,  as  though  he  sought  to  ascertain 
whether  1 knew  what  the  truth  was.  Yet  Rich- 
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ard  was  in  one  of  his  sanguine  states,  and  in 
good  Bpirita ; and  was  thoroughly  pleased  to  see 
Mr.  Woodcourt  again,  whom  he  had  always 
liked. 

Richard  proposed  that  we  all  should  go  to 
London  together;  but  Mr.  Woodcourt  having  to 
remain  by  his  ship  a little  longer,  could  not  join 
us.  He  dined  with  us,  however,  at  an  early 
hour ; and  became  so  much  more  like  what  he 
used  to  be,  that  I was  still  more  at  peace  to 
think  I had  been  able  to  soften  his  regrets.  Yet 
his  mind  was  not  relieved  of  Richard.  When 
the  coach  was  almost  ready,  and  Richard  ran 
down  to  look  after  his  luggage,  he  spoke  to  me 
about  him. 

I was  not  sure  that  I had  a right  to  lay  his 
whole  story  open  ; but  I referred  in  a few  words 
to  his  estrangement  from  Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  to 
his  being  entangled  in  the  ill-fated  chancery  suit. 
Mr.  Woodcourt  listened  with  interest,  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret. 

“ I saw  you  observe  him  rather  closely,”  said 
I.  “Do  you  think  him  so  changed ?” 

“He  is  changed,”  he  returned,  shaking  his 
head. 

I felt  the  blood  rush  into  my  face  for  the  first 
time,  but  it  was  only  an  instantaneous  emotion. 
I turned  my  head  aside,  and  it  was  gone. 

“But  it  is  not,”  said  Mr.  Woodcourt,  “his 
being  so  much  younger  or  older,  or  thinner  or 
fatter,  or  paler  or  ruddier,  as  there  being  upon 
his  face  such  a singular  expression.  I never  saw 
so  remarkable  a look  in  a young  person.  One 
can  not  say  that  it  is  all  anxiety,  or  all  weariness ; 
yet  it  is  both,  and  like  ungrown  despair.” 

“You  do  not  think  he  is  ill?”  said  I. 

“No.  He  looked  robust  in  body.” 

“ That  he  can  not  be  at  peace  in  mind,  we 
have  too  much  reason  to  know,”  I proceeded. 
“Mr.  Woodcourt,  you  are  going  to  London?” 

“To-morrow,  or  the  next  day.” 

“ There  is  nothing  Richard  wants  so  much,  as 
a friend.  He  always  liked  you.  Pray  see  him 
when  you  get  there.  Pray  help  him  sometimes 
with  your  companionship,  if  you  can.  You  do 
not  know  of  what  service  it  might  be.  You  can 
not  think  how  Ada,  and  Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  even 
I — how  we  should  all  thank  you,  Mr.  Wood- 
court  !” 

“Miss  Summerson,”  he  said,  more  moved  than 
he  had  been  from  the  first,  “before  Heaven,  I 
will  be  a true  friend  to  him  ! I will  accept  him 
as  a trust,  and  it  shall  be  a sacred  one !” 

“ God  bless  you !”  said  I,  with  my  eyes  filling 
fast ; but  1 thought  they  might,  when  it  was  not 
for  myself.  “Ada  loves  him — we  all  love  him, 
but  Ada  loves  him  as  we  can  not.  I will  tell 
her  what  you  say.  Thank  you,  and  God  bless 
you,  in  her  name !” 

Richard  came  back  as  we  finished  exchanging 
these  hurried  words,  and  gave  me  his  arm  to 
take  me  to  the  coach* 

“ Woodcourt,”  he  said,  unconscious  with  what 
application,  “pray  let  us  meet  in  London  !” 

“ Meet  ?”  returned  the  other.  “ I have  scarce- 


ly a friend  there,  now,  but  you.  Wliere  shall  I 
find  you  ?” 

“Why,  I must  get  a lodging  of  some  sort,” 
said  Richard,  pondering.  “Say  at  Vholes’a, 
Symond’s  Inn.” 

“ Good ! Without  loss  of  time.” 

They  shook  hands  heartily.  When  I was 
seated  in  the  coach,  and  Richard  was  yet  stand- 
ing in  the  street,  Mr.  Woodcourt  laid  his  friendly 
hand  on  Richard’s  shoulder,  and  looked  at  me. 
I understood  him,  and  waved  mine  in  thanks. 

And  in  his  last  look  as  we  drove  away,  I saw 
that  he  was  very  sorry  for  me.  I was  glad  to 
see  it.  I felt  for  my  old  self  as  the  dead  may 
feel  if  they  ever  revisit  these  scenes.  I was  glad 
to  be  tenderly  remembered,  to  be  gently  pitied, 
not  to  be  quite  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  XL VI.— Stop  Him  ! 

Bareness  rests  upon  Tom-alLalone’s.  Di- 
lating and  dilating  since  the  sun  went  down  last 
night,  it  has  gradually  swollen  until  it  fills  every 
void  in  the  place.  For  a time  there  were  some 
dungeon  lights  burning,  as  the  lamp  of  Life 
burns  in  Tom-all-alone’s,  heavily,  heavily,  in  the 
nauseous  air,  and  winking — as  that  lamp,  too, 
winks  in  Tom-all-alone’s — at  many  horrible 
things.  But  they  are  blotted  out.  The  moon 
has  eyed  Tom  with  a dull  cold  stare,  as  admit- 
ting some  puny  emulation  of  herself  in  his  desert 
region  unfit  for  life,  and  blasted  by  volcanic  fires; 
but  she  has  passed  on,  and  is  gone.  The  black- 
est nightmare  in  the  infernal  stables  grazes  on 
Tom-all-alone’s,  and  Tom  is  fast  asleep. 

Much  mighty  speech-making  there  has  beeo, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  concerning  Tom, 
and  much  wrathful  disputation  how  Tom  shall 
be  got  right.  Whether  he  shall  be  put  into  tho 
main  road  by  constables,  or  by  beadles,  or  by 
bell-ringing,  or  by  force  of  figures,  or  by  correct 
principles  of  taste,  or  by  high  church,  or  by  low 
church,  or  by  no  church ; whether  he  shall  be  set 
to  splitting  trusses  of  polemical  straws  with  the 
crooked  knife  of  his  mind,  or  whether  he  shall  be 
put  to  stone-breaking  instead.  In  the  midst  of 
which  dust  and  noise,  there  is  but  one  thing  per- 
fectly clear,  to  wit,  that  Tom  only  may  and  can, 
or  shall  and  will,  be  reclaimed  according  to  some- 
body’s theory  but  nobody’s  practice.  And  in  the 
hopeful  meantime,  Tom  goes  to  perdition  head 
foremost  in  his  old  determined  spirit. 

But  he  has  his  revenge.  Even  the  winds  are 
his  messengers,  and  they  serve  him  in  these  hours 
of  darkness.  There  is  not  a drop  of  Tom’s  cor- 
rupted blood  but  propagates  infection  and  conta- 
gion somewhere.  It  shall  pollute,  this  very  night, 
the  choice  stream  (in  which  chemists  on  analysis 
would  find  the  genuine  nobility)  of  a Norman 
house,  and  his  Grace  shall  not  be  able  to  say 
Nay  to  the  infamous  alliance.  There  is  not  an 
atom  of  Tom’s  slime,  not  a cubic  inch  of  any 
pestilential  gas  in  which  he  lives,  not  one  obsce- 
nity or  degradation  about  him,  not  an  ignorance, 
not  a wickedness,  not  a brutality  of  his  commit- 
ting, but  shall  work  its  retribution,  through  every 
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order  of  jfectcicty,  up  to  the  proudest  of  the  proud, 
and  tv  the  highest  of  the  high.  Verily,  what 
with  tainting,  plundering,  and  spoiling,  Tom  has 
his  revenge. 

It  is  a moot  point  Whether  Torn-all-aloneV  be 
uglier  by  day  or  by  night,  but  on  the  argument 
that  the  more  that  is  seen  of  it  the  more  shock- 
ing it  must  be,  and  that  no  part  of  it  left  to  the 
imagination  is  at  all  likely  to  be  made  ko  bad  as 
the  reality,  day  carries?  it.  The  day  begins  to 
break  now ; and  in  truth  it  might  be  better  for 
the  national  glory  even  that  the  sun  should  some- 
times  set  upon  the  British  dominions,  than  that 
it  should  ever  ri«e  upon  $o  vile  a wonder  as  Tom. 

A brown  sunburnt  gentleman,  who  appear*  in 
torn©  inaptitude  for  sleep  to  be  wandering  abroad 


rather  than  counting  the  hours  on  a restless  pil- 
low, strode  hitherward  at  this  quiet  At- 

tracted by  curiosity,  he  often  pauses  and  looks 
about  him,  up  and  down  the  miserable  by-way*. 
JNor  i«  he  merely  curious,  for  in  Ins  bright  dark 
eye  there  is  companionate  interest ; and  us  he 
looks  here  and  there,  he  seems  to  understand 
such  wretehedneaa,  and  to  have  studied  it  before. 

On  the.  banks  of  the  stagnant  channel  of  irmd 
which  is  thomu  m street  of  Tom-all -alone’s,  no- 
thing in  to  be  seen  but  the  crazy  houses,  shut  tip 
and  6110111.  No  waking  creature  save  himself 
appear*,  except  in  one  direction  where  he  see* 
the  solitary  figure  of  a woman  sitting  on  a door- 
step. He  walks  that  way.  Approaching,  he 
observes  that  she  has  journeyed  a long  distance, 
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and  is  footsore  and  travel-stained.  She  sits  on 
the  doorstep  in  the  manner  of  one  who  is  waiting, 
with  her  elbow  on  her  knee  and  her  head  upon 
her  hand.  Beside  her  is  a canvas  bag,  or  bundle, 
she  has  carried.  She  is  dozing  probably,  for  she 
gives  no  heed  to  his  steps  as  he  comes  toward 
her. 

The  broken  footway  is  so  narrow,  that  when 
Allan  Woodcourt  comes  to  where  the  woman 
Bits,  he  has  to  turn  into  the  road  to  pass  her. 
Looking  down  at  her  face,  his  eye  meets  hers, 
and  he  stops. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ?” 

‘Nothing,  sir.” 

“Can’t  you  make  them  hear?  Do  you  want 
to  be  let  in  ?” 

“ I’m  waiting  till  they  get  up  at  another  house 
— a lodging-house — not  here,”  the  woman  pa- 
tiently returns.  “ I’m  waiting  here  because 
there  will  be  sun  here  presently  to  warm  me.” 

“ I am  afraid  you  are  tired.  I am  sorry  to  see 
you  sitting  in  the  street.” 

“ Thank  you,  sir.  It  don’t  matter.” 

A habit  in  him  of  speaking  to  the  poor,  and  of 
avoiding  patronage  or  condescension,  or  childish- 
ness (which  is  the  favorite  device,  many  people 
deeming  it  quite  a subtlety  to  talk  to  them  like 
little  spelling  books),  has  put  him  on  good  terms 
with  the  woman  easily. 

“Let  me  look  at  your  forehead,”  he  says, 
bending  down.  “I  am  a doctor.  Don’t  be 
afraid.  I wouldn’t  hurt  you  for  the  world.” 

He  knows  that  by  touching  her  with  his  skill- 
ful and  accustomed  hand,  he  can  Boothe  her  yet 
more  readily.  She  makes  a slight  objection,  Bay- 
ing, “ It’s  nothing;”  but  he  has  scarcely  laid  his 
fingers  on  the  wounded  place  when  she  lifts  it  up 
to  the  light. 

“Ay!  A bad  bruise,  and  the  skin  broken. 
This  must  be  very  sore.” 

“ It  do  ache  a little,  sir,”  returns  the  woman, 
with  a started  tear  upon  her  cheek. 

“ Let  me  try  to  make  it  more  comfortable.  My 
handkerchief  won’t  hurt  you.” 

“ 0 dear  no,  sir,  I’m  sure  of  that !” 

He  cleanses  the  injured  place  and  dries  it ; and 
having  carefully  examined  it  and  gently  pressed 
it  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  takes  a small  case 
from  his  pocket,  dresses  it,  and  binds  it  up. 
While  he  is  thus  employed,  he  says,  after  laugh- 
ing at  his  establishing  a surgery  in  the  street : 

“ And  so  your  husband  is  a brickmaker  ?” 

“ H<fw  do  you  know  that,  sir  ?”  asks  the  wo- 
man,  astonished. 

“ Why,  I suppose  so,  from  the  color  of  the  clay 
upon  your  bag  and  on  your  dress.  And  I know 
brickmakers  go  about  working  at  piecework  in 
different  places.  And  I am  sorry  to  say  I have 
known  them  cruel  to  their  wives  too.” 

The  woman  hastily  lifts  up  her  eyes  as  if  she 
would  deny  that  her  injury  is  referable  to  such  a 
cause.  But  feeling  the  hand  upon  her  forehead, 
and  seeing  his  busy  and  composed  face,  she 
quietly  drops  them  again. 

“Where  is  he  now?”  asks  the  surgeon. 


“He  got  into  trouble  last  night,  sir}  but  he'll 
look  for  me  at  the  lodging-house.” 

“He  will  get  into  worse  trouble  if  he  often 
misuses  his  large  and  heavy  hand  as  he  has  mis- 
used it  here.  But  you  forgive  him,  brutal  as  be 
is,  and  I say  no  more  of  him,  except  that  1 wish 
he  deserved  it.  You  have  no  young  child  ?” 

The  woman  shakes  her  head.  “ One  as  I calls 
mine,  sir,  but  it’s  Liz’s.” 

“ Your  own  is  dead.  I see ! Poor  little  thing !’’ 

By  this  time  he  has  finished,  and  is  putting  up 
his  case.  “I  suppose  you  have  some  settled 
home  ? Is  it  far  from  here  ?”  he  asks,  gt*»d- 
humoredly  making  light  of  what  he  has  done,  as 
she  gets  up  and  courtesies. 

“ It’s  a good  two  or  three- and -twenty  mile  from 
here,  sir.  At  Saint  Albans.  Do  you  know  Saint 
Albans,  sir?  I thought  you  gave  a start  like,  as 
if  you  did !” 

“ Yes,  I know  something  of  it.  And  now  I will 
ask  you  a question  in  return.  Have  you  money 
for  your  lodging  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  she  says,  “really  and  truly.”  And 
she  shows  it.  He  tells  her,  in  acknowledgment  of 
her  many  subdued  thanks,  that  she  is  very  wel- 
come, gives  her  good-day,  and  walks  away.  Tom- 
all-alone’s  is  still  asleep,  and  nothing  is  astir. 

Yes,  something  is ! As  he  retraces  his  way  to 
the  point  from  which  he  descried  the  woman  at  a 
distance  sitting  on  the  step,  he  sees  a ragged 
figure  coming  very  cautiously  along,  crouching 
close  to  the  soiled  walls — which  the  wreiehedest 
figure  might  as  well  avoid — and  furtively  thrust- 
ing a hand  before  it.  It  is  the  figure  of  a youth, 
whose  face  is  hollow,  and  whose  eyes  have  an 
emaciated  glare.  He  is  so  intent  on  getting  along 
unseen,  that  even  the  apparition  of  a stranger  in 
whole  garments  does  not  tempt  him  to  look  back. 
He  shades  his  face  with  his  ragged  elbow  as  he 
passes  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and  goes 
shrinking  and  creeping  on,  with  his  anxious  hand 
before  him,  and  his  shapeless  clothes  hanging  in 
shreds.  Clothes  made  for  what  purpose,  or  of 
what  material,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
They  look,  in  color  and  in  substance,  like  a bun- 
dle of  rank  leaves  of  swampy  growth,  that  rotted 
long  ago. 

Allan  Woodcourt  pauses  to  look  after  him  and 
note  all  this,  with  a shadowy  belief  that  he  has 
. seen  the  boy  before.  He  can  not  recall  how,  or 
( where ; but  there  is  some  association  in  his  mind 
with  such  a form.  He  imagines  that  he  must 
have  seen  it  in  some  hospital  or  refuge ; still  he 
can  not  make  out  why  it  comes  with  any  special 
force  on  his  remembrance. 

He  is  gradually  emerging  from  Tom-all-alone's 
in  the  morning  light,  thinking  about  it,  when  he 
hears  running  feet  behind  him;  and  looking  round, 
secs  the  hoy  scouring  toward  him  at  great  >peed, 
followed  by  the  woman. 

“Stop  him,  stop  him!”  cries  the  woman,  al- 
most breathless.  “ Stop  him,  sir  !*’ 

He  darts  across  the  road  into  the  boy’s  path, 
but  the  boy  is  quicker  than  he — makes  a curve — 
ducks — dives  under  his  hands — comes  up  half-a- 
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dozen  yards  beyond  him,  and  scours  away  again. 
Still  the  woman  follows,  crying,  “ Stop  him,  sir, 
pray  stop  him!”  Allan,  not  knowing  but  that 
he  has  just  robbed  her  of  her  money,  follows  in 
chase,  and  runs  so  hard,  that  he  runs  the  boy 
down  nearly  a dozen  times ; but  each  time  he  re- 
peats the  curve,  the  duck,  the  dive,  and  scours 
away  again.  To  strike  at  him,  on  any  of  these 
occasions,  would  be  to  fell  and  disable  him ; but 
the  pursuer  can  not  resolve  to  do  that ; and  so  the 
grimly  ridiculous  pursuit  continues.  At  last  the 
fugitive,  hard-pressed,  takes  to  a narrow  passage, 
and  a court  which  has  no  thoroughfare.  Here, 
against  a hoarding  of  decayed  timber,  he  is 
brought  to  bay,  and  tumbles  down,  lying  gasping 
at  his  pursuer,  who  stands  and  gasps  at  him  until 
the  woman  oomes  up. 

44  0 you  Jo!”  cries  the  woman.  uWhat?  I 
have  found  you  at  last !” 

“ Jo,”  repeats  Allan,  looking  at  him  with  at- 
tention ; 44  Jo ! Stay.  To  be  sure ! 1 recollect 
this  lad  some  time  ago  being  brought  before  the 
ooroner.” 

44  Yes,  I see  you  once  afore  at  the  Inkwhich,” 
whimpers  Jo.  14  What  of  that  ? Can’t  you  never 
let  such  an  unfortnet  as  me  alone?  An’t  I un- 
fortnet  enough  for  you  yet?  How  unfortnet  do 
you  want  me  fur  to  be  ? I’ve  been  a-chivied  and 
a-chivied,  fust  by  one  on  you  and  nixt  by  another 
on  you,  till  I’m  worrited  to  skins  and  bones.  The 
Inkwhich  wam’t  my  fault.  I done  nothink.  He 
wos  wery  good  to  me,  he  wos ; he  wos  the  only 
one  I knowed  to  speak  to,  as  ever  come  across  my 
crossing.  It  an’t  wery  likely  I should  want  him 
to  be  Inkwhich’d.  I only  wish  I wos,  myself.  I 
don’t  know  why  I don’t  go  and  make  a hole  in 
the  water,  I’m  sure  I don’t.” 

He  says  it  with  such  a pitiable  air,  and  his 
grimy  tears  appear  so  real,  and  he  lies  in  the  cor- 
ner up  against  the  hoarding  so  like  a growth  of 
fungus  or  any  unwholesome  excrescence  produced 
there  in  neglect  and  impurity,  that  Allan  Wood- 
court  is  softened  toward  him.  He  says  to  the 
woman,  44  Miserable  creature,  what  has  he 
done  ?” 

To  which  she  only  replies,  shaking  her  head  at 
the  prostrate  figure  more  amazedly  than  angrily : 
“0  you  Jo,  you  Jo.  I have  found  you  at 
last!” 

44  What  has  he  done  ?”  says  Allan.  44  Has  he 
robbed  you?” 

“ No,  sir,  no.  Robbed  me  ? He  did  nothing 
but  what  was  kind-hearted  by  me,  and  that’s  the 
wonder  of  it.” 

Allan  looks  from  Jo  to  the  woman,  and  from 
the  woman  to  Jo,  waiting  for  one  of  them  to  un- 
ravel the  riddle. 

“But  he  was  along  with  me,  sir,”  says  the 
woman — 14  0 you  Jo  1 — he  was  along  with  me, 
sir,  down  at  Saint  Albans,  ill,  and  a young  lady, 
Lord  bless  her  for  a good  friend  to  me,  took  pity 
on  him  when  I dursn’t,  and  took  him  home — ” 

Allan  shrinks  back  from  him  with  a sudden 
horror. 

u Yes,  sir,  yes.  Took  him  home,  and  made  him 
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comfortable,  and  like  a thankless  monster  he  ran 
away  in  the  night,  and  never  has  been  seen  or 
heard  of  since,  till  I set  eyes  on  him  just  now. 
And  that  young  lady  that  was  such  a pretty  dear, 
caught  his  illness,  lost  her  beautiful  looks,  and 
wouldn’t  hardly  be  known  for  the  same  young 
lady  now,  if  it  wasn’t  for  her  angel  temper,  and 
her  pretty  shape,  and  her  sweet  voice.  Do  you 
know  it?  You  ungrateful  wretch,  do  you  know 
that  this  is  all  along  of  you,  and  of  her  goodness 
to  you  ?”  demands  the  woman,  beginning  to  rage 
at  him  as  she  recalls  it,  and  breaking  into  pas- 
sionate tears. 

The  boy,  in  rough  sort  stunned  by  what  he 
hears,  falls  to  smearing  his  dirty  forehead  with 
his  dirty  palm,  and  to  staring  at  the  ground,  and 
to  shaking  from  head  to  foot  until  the  crazy  hoard- 
ing against  which  he  leans  rattles. 

Allan  restrains  the  woman,  merely  by  a quiet 
gesture,  but  effectually. 

44  Richard  told  me,”  he  falters,  44 — I mean,  1 
have  heard  of  this— don’t  mind  me  for  a moment, 
I will  speak  presently.” 

He  turns  away,  and  stands  for  a while  looking 
out  at  the  covered  passage.  When  he  comes 
back,  he  has  recovered  his  composure;  except 
that  he  contends  against  an  avoidance  of  the  boy, 
which  is  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  absorbs  the 
woman’s  attention. 

44  You  hear  what  she  says.  But  get  up,  get 
up!” 

Jo,  shaking  and  chattering,  slowly  rises,  and 
stands,  after  the  manner  of  his  tribe  in  a diffi- 
culty, sideways  against  the  hoarding,  resting  one 
of  his  high  shoulders  against  it,  and  covertly  rub- 
bing his  right  hand  over  his  left,  and  his  left  foot 
over  his  right. 

44  You  hear  what  she  says,  and  I know  it’s  true. 
Have  you  been  here  ever  since?” 

44  Wishermaydie  if  I seen  Tom-ail-alone’s  till 
this  blessed  morning,”  replies  Jo,  hoarsely. 

44  Why  have  you  come  here  now  ?” 

Jo  looks  all  round  the  confined  court,  looks  at 
his  questioner  no  higher  than  the  knees,  and 
finally  answers  : 

44 1 don’t  know  how  to  do  nothink,  and  I can’t 
get  nothink  to  do.  I’m  wery  poor  and  ill,  and  I 
thought  I’d  come  back  here  when  there  wam’t 
nobody  about,  and  lay  down  and  hide  somewheree 
as  I knows  on  till  arter  dark,  and  then  go  and 
beg  a trifle  of  Mr.  Sangsby.  He  wos  alius  willin 
fur  to  give  me  somethink,  he  wos,  though  Mrs. 
Sangsby  the  was  alius  a-chivying  on  me — like 
every  body  every  wheres.” 

44  Where  have  you  come  from  ?” 

Jo  looks  all  round  the  court  again,  looks  at  his 
questioner’s  knees  again,  andooncludes  by  laying 
his  profile  against  the  hoarding  in  a sort  of  re- 
signation. 

44  Did  you  hear  me  ask  you  where  you  have 
come  from?” 

“Tramp,  then,”  says  Jo. 

44  Now,  tell  me,”  proceeds  Allan,  making  a 
strong  effort  to  overcome  his  repugnance,  going 
very  near  to  him,  and  leaning  over  him  with  an 
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expression  of  confidence,  “ tell  me  how  it  came 
about  that  you  left  that  house,  when  the  good 
yeung  lady  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  pity 
you,  and  take  you  home.” 

Jo  suddenly  comes  out  of  his  resignation,  and 
excitedly  declares,  addressing  the  woman,  “that 
he  never  known  about  the  young  lady,  that  he 
never  heera  about  it,  that  he  never  went  fur  to 
hurt  her,  that  he  would  sooner  have  hurt  his  own 
selfj  that  he’d  sooner  have  had  his  unfortnet  ed 
chopped  off  than  ever  gone  a-nigh  her,  and  that 
she  wos  wery  good  to  him,  she  wpe.”  Conducting 
himself  throughout  as  if  in  his  poor  fashion  he 
really  meant  it,  and  winding  up  with  some  very 
miserable  sobs. 

Allan  Woodcourt  sees  that  this  is  not  a sham. 
He  constrains  himself  to  touch  him.  “Come, 
Jo.  Tell  me?” 

“ No.  I dustn’t,”  says  Jo,  relapsing  into  the 
profile  state.  “ I dustn’t,  or  I would.” 

“But  I must  know,”  returns  the  other,  “all 
the  same.  Come,  Jo.” 

After  two  or  three  such  adjurations,  Jo  lifts 
up  his  head  again,  looks  round  the  court  again, 
and  says  in  a low  voice,  “ Weil,  I’ll  tell  you  some- 
think.  I was  took  away.  There !” 

“ Took  away  ? In  the  night  ?” 

“ Ah ! ” Very  apprehensive  of  being  overheard, 
Jo  looks  about  him,  and  even  glances  up  some 
ten  feet  at  the  top  of  the  hoarding,  and  through 
the  cracks  in  it,  lest  the  object  of  his  distrust 
should  be  looking  over,  or  hidden  on  the  other 
side. 

“ Who  took  you  away?” 

“I  dustn’t  name  him,”  says  Jo.  “I  dustn’t 
do  it,  sir.” 

“ But  I want,  in  the  young  lady’s  name,  to 
know.  You  may  trust  me.  No  one  else  shall 
hear.” 

“ Ah,  but  I don’t  know,”  replies  Jo,  shaking 
his  head  fearfully,  “ as  he  don't  hear.” 

“ Why,  he  is  not  in  this  place.” 

“Oh,  ain’t  he,  though?”  says  Jo.  “He’s  in 
all  manner  of  places,  all  at  wunst.” 

Allan  looks  at  him  in  perplexity,  but  discovers 
some  real  meaning  and  good  faith  at  the  bottom 
of  this  bewildering  reply.  He  patiently  awaits 
an  explicit  answer ; and  Jo,  more  baffled  by  his 
patience  than  by  any  thing  else,  at  last  desper- 
ately whispers  a name  in  his  ear. 

“Ay!”  says  Allan.  “Why,  what  had  yon 
been  doing?” 

“Nothink,  sir.  Never  done  nothink  to  get 
myself  into  no  trouble,  ’sept  in  not  moving  on 
and  the  Ink  which.  But  I’m  a-moving  on  now. 
I’m  a-moving  on  to  the  berry  in  ground — that’s 
the  move  as  I’m  up  to.” 

“ No,  no,  we  will  try  to  prevent  that.  But 
what  did  he  do  with  you  ?” 

“Put  me  in  a horsepittle,”  replied  Jo,  whis- 
pering, “till  I was  discharged,  then  giv  me  a 
little  money — four  half  bulls,  wot  you  may  call 
half-crowns — and  sea,  ‘ Hook  it  1 Nobody  wants 
you  here,’  he  sea.  ‘ You  hook  it  You  go  and 
tramp,’  he  ses.  ‘ You  move  on,’  he  see.  ‘ Don’t 


let  me  ever  see  you  nowheres  within  forty  mile 
of  London,  or  you’ll  repent  it.’  So  I shall,  if 
ever  he  does  Bee  me,  and  he’ll  see  me  if  I'm  above 
ground,”  concludes  Jo,  nervously  repeating  all 
his  former  precautions  and  investigations. 

Allan  considers  a little ; then  remarks,  turning 
to  the  woman,  but  keeping  an  encouraging  eye 
on  Jo : “ He  is  not  so  ungrateful  as  you  supposed. 
He  had  a reason  for  going  away,  though  it  was 
an  insufficient  one.” 

“ Thank’ ee,  sir,  thank’ee!”  exclaims  Jo. 
“ There  now ! See  how  hard  you  wos  upon  me. 
But  ony  you  tell  the  young  lady  wot  the  gen  him 
ses,  and  it’s  all  right.  For  you  wos  wery  good 
to  mo  too,  and  I knows  it” 

“ Now,  Jo,”  says  Allan,  keeping  his  eye  upon 
him,  “ come  with  me,  and  I will  find  you  a bet- 
ter place  than  this  to  lie  down  and  hide  in.  If  I 
take  one  side  of  the  way  and  you  the  other,  to 
avoid  observation,  you  will  not  ’hook  it,'  I know 
very  well,  if  you  make  me  a promise.” 

“ I won’t,  not  unless  I wos  to  see  him  a-oocn- 
ing,  sir.” 

“Very  well.  I take  your  word.  Half  the  town 
is  getting  up  by  this  time,  and  the  whole  town 
will  be  broad  awake  in  another  hour.  Come 
along.  Good  day  again,  my  good  woman.” 

“ Good  day  again,  sir,  and  I thank  you  kindly 
many  times  again.” 

She  has  been  sitting  on  her  bag,  deeply  atten- 
tive, and  now  rises  and  takes  it  up.  Jo,  repent- 
ing, “Ony  you  tell  the  young  lady  as  I never 
went  fur  to  hurt  her,  and  wot  the  genlmn  ses  I” 
nods  and  shambles,  and  shivers,  and  smears  and 
blinks,  and  half  laughs  and  half  cries  a farewell 
to  her,  and  takes  his  creeping  way  along  after 
Allan  Woodcourt,  close  to  the  houses  on  the  op- 
posite -side  of  the  street.  In  this  order,  the  two 
come  up  out  of  Tom-all-alone’s  into  the  brand 
rays  of  the  sunlight  sad  the  purer  sir. 


CHAMOIS  HUNTING  IN  THE  MOUNT- 
AINS OF  BAVARIA. 

THERE  are  places  in  Berchtesgaden  where  a 
whole  mountain- ridge  has  but  a single  out- 
let-one spot  only  by  which  even  a chamois  can 
pass  out.  If,  therefore,  this  be  stopped  up  by 
artificial  means,  a natural  inclosure  of  rocks  is 
at  once  formed,  shutting  in,  like  a park  wall,  the 
game  for  many  miles.  This  circumstance  shows 
at  once  the  abruptness  of  their  formation.  The 
■tags,  that  might  otherwise  cross  the  lake  by 
swimming,  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  poles 
moored  in  deep  Water,  and  left  to  float  on  the 
surface.  When  the  deer  have  reached  the  poles, 
their  progress  is  arrested  ; for,  being  out  of  their 
depth,  they  are  unable  to  climb  over  them ; and 
turning,  swim  back  again  to  the  shore. 

It  was  here  that  a friend  of  mine  performed 
an  exploit  which  hardly  the  boldest  hunter  could 
surpass — a deed  so  very  perilous  that  I never 
think  of  the  several  circumstances  attending  it, 
without  feeling  something  like  giddiness  end 
being  ill  at  ease.  Yet  there  is  a strange 
in  danger ; and,  aa  a child  will  ask  for  a tale  to 
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oe  repeated  which  it  has  already  often  heard  and 
been  frightened  at,  00  I inquired  again  about  my 
friend's  adventure  when,  the  other  day,  we  were 
once  more  together. 

“ Tell  me,  Arco,"  said  I,  “ the  story  of  your 
going  after  the  buck  you  shot  near  the  Konigs 
See— -the  terrible  place,  you  know,  where  in 
coming  back  you  grew  giddy  and  sat  down,  and 
thought  you  would  never  be  able  to  get  out 
again." 

" That  was  on  the  Ober  See  where  you  mean, 
just  opposite  Thai  Berg  Wand ; but  I thought 
you  knew  the  story  already:” 

"So  I do,"  I replied;  "you  told  it  us  all  a 
long  time  ago,  one  day  after  dinner ; but  I don’t 
remember  the  particulars  exactly,  and  I should 
like  to  hear  it  again." 

“ Well,"  said  he,  " this  was  how  it  happened : 
— I had  wounded  a chamois,  and  as  usual  he 
climbed  up  and  passed  along  a wall  of  rock, 
where  we  lost  sight  of  him.  We  knew  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  get  out  farther  on,  for  it 
was  a terrible  place,  I can  tell  you." 

" And  very  high  up,  was  it  not  !"  I asked,  in- 
terrupting him,  "right  over  the  lake.” 

“ Three  thousand  feet,"  he  replied ; " not  an 
inch  less — that  I am  certain  of : it  was  a perfect 
wall  of  rock,  and  below  was  the  lake.  But  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  water  was  directly  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  though  from  the  great  height 
it  looked  as  if  it  were  so.  It  was  perhaps  fifty 
ot  sixty  feet  off,  but  that  did  not  make  much  dif- 
ference. Nor  was  the  wall  of  rock,  though  it 
looked  so,  as  perpendicular  as  a plummet-line ; 
sometimes  it  receded,  and  then  advanced  again, 
as  is  always  the  case.  If  you  had  fallen,  you 
might  have  bounded  off  from  some  projecting 
crag  once  or  twice,  but  would  at  last  have  drop- 
ped into  the  lake,  though  not  quite  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  Well,  we  all  said  that  the 
chamois,  if  left  quiet,  would  be  sure  to  come 
down  again,  and  that  it  was  better  to  leave  him 
now  and  not  follow  him.  The  thing  was,  I be- 
lieve, if  the  truth  were  told,  none  of  us  had  any 
wish  to  go  along  that  narrow  ledge;  and  we 
therefore  persuaded  ourselves  the  best  thing 
would  be  not  to  disturb  him.  But  we  first  made 
a fire  to  prevent  his  coming  back,  and  thus  had 
him  safe  where  he  was  till  the  morrow." 

" This  was  in  the  afternoon  1" 

"Yes,  and  we  then  went  home.  The  next 
day,  when  out  stalking,  I looked  across  with  my 
glass  from  a mountain  opposite  to  where  I thought 
he  must  be ; and  sure  enough  I saw  him  on  a 
projecting  ledge,  leaning  against  a pine  that 
grew  out  of  a crevice  in  the  rock." 

" Was  he  not  dead  then  !”  I asked. 

"Yes,  he  was  dead ; but  he  must  have  expired 
while  leaning  against  the  tree,  for  he  was  sitting 
exactly  as  if  alive ; had  no  tree  been  there,  he 
would  have  rolled  over,  and  we  should  never 
have  seen  any  thing  more  of  him.  Well,  I then 
went  to  see  about  fetching  him  out,  but  they  all 
said  it  was  quite  impossible  to  £6t  along  the 
ledge.  However,  the  chamois  was  there,  and  I 
was  determined  not  to  lose  him  without  at  least 


making  a trial  to  reach  the  place.  So  I went 
first,  and  a young  forester  and  one  of  the  wood- 
cutters followed." 

" How  broad  was  the  ledge  1"  I asked. 

" It  was  nowhere  broader  than  from  here  to 
there,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  two  lines  in  the 
flooring  of  the  room,  marking  a space  of  seven- 
teen inches  wide ; " broader  than  that  it  woe  no- 
where— of  that  I am  certain ; but  in  many  parts 
it  was  not  larger  than  this  border,"  pointing  to 
some  inlaid  woodwork,  seven  inches  wide ; " and 
on  one  side,  rising  up  above  you,  the  wall  of 
rock,  and  on  the  other  a depth  of  3000  feet  down 
to  the  lake.  We  went  along  some  way,  when 
there,  right  before  us,  was  a gap — not  very  broad, 
it  is  true,  but  still  too  wide  to  step  across,  or 
even  for  a jump.  The  cleft  was,  perhaps,  five 
and  a half  feet  wide,  and  below  in  the  chasm  it 
was  wild  and  frightful  to  look  at." 

" But  how  was  it  possible  to  pass  1" 

" We  had  a tree  cut  down,  and  flung  the  stem 
across,  and  went  over  one  after  the  other.  At 
last  we  reached  the  place  where  the  chamois  lay. 
It  was  a green  spot,  just  large  enough  for  us 
three  to  stand  upon — as  nearly  the  size  of  this 
round  table  as  may  be  (forty-two  inches  in  di- 
ameter), only  it  was  rather  longer  at  one  end, 
which  gave  us  more  room  to  open  and  clean  the 
chamois.  Now  we  had  to  return,  and  to  carry 
the  buck  with  us;  that  was  the  most  difficult 
part  of  our  undertaking." 

" It  was  in  going  back  you  grew  giddy,  was  it 
pot!" 

"Yes,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  It  was 
not  exactly  giddiness  either,  but  rather  fright — 
a feeling  that  now  it  was  all  over  with  me,  and 
that  I should  never  come  out  again.  But  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  or  it  would  really  have  been 
all  over  with  me ; so  pulling  out  my  flask,  I 
took  a long  draught  of  the  spirit  that  was  in  it, 
and  sat  down  to  reoover  myself." 

" But  where  1 — not  on  the  narrow  ledge  sure- 
ly!" 

"Yes,  on  the  ledge,  with  my  feet  hanging 
over.  I was  obliged  to  sit  down.  I sat  there 
for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  But  then  came 
the  getting  up — that  was  a difficult  piece  of 
work ; for  as  the  ledge  was  narrow,  I could  not 
turn  as  I should  have  done  any  where  else ; for, 
if  I had,  my  shoulder,  or  elbow,  or  head  might 
have  knocked  against  the  rock  behind  me,  and 
that,  causing  me  to  lose  my  balance,  would  have 
sent  me  over ; so  I was  obliged  to  get  first  one 
foot  up  very  carefully,  and  then  at  last  the 
other,  and  when  that  was  done,  all  the  rest  I 
managed  well  enough.  Nothing  on  earth,  how- 
ever, should  ever  induce  me  to  go  that  way 
again." 

" How  long  was  the  way  altogether !"  I asked 
— " the  ledge  that  projected  from  the  face  of  the 
rock.” 

" Altogether  about  two  hundred  yards.  But 
then  you  must  not  think  it  was  evary  where  so 
narrow  as  this  strip  of  wood,  though  often  it 
was  not  broader ; nor  was  the  rock  at  our  aide 
every  where  quite  perpendicular ; but  sometimes 
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it  sloped  back,  now  more,  now  less,  which  of 
course  made  it  much  easier  for  us.  If  it  had 
been  the  whole  way  so  narrow,  nobody  in  the 
world  could  have  borne  it ; and  the  rock  was 
not  every  where  quite  smooth;  but  here  and 
there,  exactly  perhaps  where  the  ledge  was  nar- 
rowest, would  be  a little  roughness  or  projection, 
on  which  we  could  hold  with  our  fingers ; and 
that,  you  know,  was  quite  enough  to  make  the 
passage  possible.  For  example,  at  the  gap 
across  which  we  flung  the  tree;  there,  rising 
up  from  below,  was  the  point  of  a rock.  We 
could  just  lay  hold  of  it,  by  stooping  down  as 
we  crossed  our  narrow  bridge.  This  was  a 
lucky  chance,  for  without  such  help  we  could 
not  possibly  have  passed,  there  being  nothing  on 
either  side  to  steady  ourselves  by : the  cleft  in 
the  rock  went  all  the  way  up,  and  to  walk  across 
that  fir-tree  like  a rope-dancer,  three  thousand 
feet  high  in  the  air,  was  no  joke.  As  it  was,  that 
chance  piece  of  rock  helped  us  over  capitally.” 

“ But  the  rock,  I suppose,  rose  some  height 
beside  you,  did  it  not?  for,  if  not,  it  must  have 
been  very  difficult  to  make  an  aid  of  it  in  cross- 
ing.” 

“No,”  replied  my  friend,  “ the  rock  only  came 
up  just  to  about  the  tree.  That  was  the  diffi- 1 
culty : we  had  to  stoop  down,  almost  sitting  on 
the  ground,  and  planting  one  foot  firmly  on  the 
ledge,  to  slide  the  other  forward,  till  we  thought 
we  could  manage  to  reach  as  far  as  to  the  point 
of  rock,  without  losing  our  balance.  We  tried 
first  of  course,  then  stretched  out  one  hand  fur- 
ther and  further  till  at  last  we  had  reached  it. 
0nce  in  our  hand  it  was  all  right.  Then  the 
other  foot  was  to  be  gently  advanced  close  to 
the  first ; and  again  elided  carefully  forward  to 
the  opposite  ledge;  and  when  it  was  firmly 
planted  there,  and  we  thought  we  were  well 
balanced,  the  bit  of  rock  was  let  go,  and  the  foot 
still  on  the  middle  of  the  tree  was  quickly  brought 
up  beside  the  other.  Luckily  the  rock  rose  just 
in  the  centre  of  the  gap ; for  if  it  had  been 
nearer  one  side  or  the  other  we  could  not  have 
accomplished  the  passage,  as  it  would  then  have 
been  impossible  to  reach  and  lay  hold  of  the 
stone,  while  one  foot  was  still  on  firm  ground.” 

41  When  you  came  back,  how  did  you  lift  the 
chamois  over  the  gap?”  I inquired.  44  You  surely 
did  not  carry  him  over?” 

44  No  indeed,  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do 
to  get  over  ourselves,  without  having  a dead 
weight  like  that  at  our  backs.  When  we  had 
him  so  far,  we  pushed  him  forward  on  the  tree, 
till  one  of  us  on  the  opposite  side  could  lay  hold 
of  his  fore  legs  and  pull  him  over ; but  we  tied 
him  first  to  a rock:  we  dared  not  trust  to  our 
being  able  to  hold  him ; for  had  he  slipped  while 
in  our  hands,  he  would  have  pulled  us  over  too.” 

44  But,”  said  I,  44  to  me  it  is  unintelligible  how 
it  is  possible  to  get  along  a ledge  so  narrow, 
when  you  have  a wall  close  beside  you.  Your 
own  shoulder  or  hip,  knocking  against  it,  must 
make  you  lose  your  balance.  It  is  all  very  well 
when  the  face  of  the  rock  inclines  away  from 
you ; but  when  straight  up— that  is  what  I do 


not  understand.”  And  I tried  to  move  along- 
side the  wall  of  the  room  with  my  body  close 
against  it. 

44  In  that  way  of  course  you  can  not,”  said  he, 
watching  me.  44  For  it  is  an  old  joke  to  place  a 
person  with  one  foot  close  against  a wall,  parallel 
with  it,  and  to  tell  him  to  lift  up  the  other.  He 
is  unable  to  do  it  of  course ; he  loses  his  balance 
at  once ; but  move  your  foot  a little,  with  your 
toes  to  the  wall,  and  heel  overhanging  the  ledge," 
he  continued,  and  trying  the  experiment  himself 
while  he  spoke — 44  no,  that  is  not  quite  enbugh 
yet — a little  more — ah!  yes,  that  will  do  now. 
You  see  nmc  I can  lift  up  the  other  foot.”  And 
turning  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  he  moved  a 
step  in  advance.  “And  then,  as  I said  before, 
the  wall  is  seldom  quite  straight,  and  one  can 
hold  on  a little  here  and  there.  But  it  was  not 
merely  ourselves — there  was  the  tree — we  had 
to  go  back  and  drag  the  tree  along  the  ledge.” 

44 1 only  wonder  that  you  found  any  one  to  ac- 
company you.  I am  surprised,  that  when  the 
others  saw  you  were  determined  to  venture,  they 
did  not  let  you  make  the  attempt  alone.” 

“No,  no,”  be  replied,  “they  would  not  do 
that ; first  they  think  that  they  climb  better  than 
any  one  else ; and  that,  where  a gentleman  goes, 
they  can  also.  Beside  this,  I must  say,  all  those 
fellows  in  the  mountains  never  desert  you  in 
time  of  need : they  have  a feeling  of  honor, 
which  I never  met  with  in  a like  degree  else- 
where. I went,  and  that  was  enough;  they 
would  be  sure  not  to  stay  behind.” 

44  It  is  the  only  time  you  were  giddy : I sup- 
pose it  is  the  ugliest  plaoe  you  ever  were  in,  is 
it  not  1” 

“Why,  ye«,  I can  not  remember  having  been 
in  any  more  dangerous.  But  what  was  so  dis- 
agreeable in  this  case,  was  having  to  return  by 
the  same  path ; that  makes  the  matter  a thou- 
sand times  worse.  In  going  the  first  time,  if 
you  do  feel  uncomfortable,  you  have  the  conso- 
lation of  knowing  that  you  are  leaving  the  dan- 
ger behind  you,  and  that  every  step  brings  you 
nearer  the  accomplishment  of  your  undertaking. 
Besides,  the  first  time  the  difficulties  are  all  new ; 
you  are  not  aware  how  great  they  are,  till  you 
are  in  the  very  midst  of  them  and  they  are  half 
over ; and,  before  you  have  time  to  get  ill  at 
ease,  they  are  nearly  passed : but  in  coming  back 
again  the  same  way,  you  have  a foreknowledge 
of  the  danger  to  be  incurred;  you  remember 
what  you  felt  when  in  the  difficult  situation  the 
first  time,  and  have  an  unwillingness,  a thorough 
disinclination,  to  endure  the  same  once  more. 
All  is  so  fresh  in  your  mind;  that  you  hang  back 
when  called  on  to  do  it  over  again.  And  as  you 
proceed,  in  approaching  some  ugly  place,  your 
thoughts  are  occupied  with  it  all  the  while ; in- 
stead of  being  calm,  you  are  excited,  and  fancy 
makes  the  difficulty  greater  even  than  it  is.  If 
fear  once  gets  hold  of  you  under  such  circum- 
stances, you  are  almost  surely  lost.  It  was  fear, 
not  giddiness,  that  overcame  me,  and  made  me 
sit  down  ; for  had  I been  giddy,  I could  not  have 
looked,  as  I did,  into  the  depth  below ; but  it 
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was  a feeling  of  horror  at  the  place  I was  in,  a 
shuddering  dread  that  I could  not  shake  off. 
What  I drank  saved  me;  without  it  I should 
not  have  been  able  to  free  myself  from  that  over- 
whelming anxiety.9* 

“ PATIENCE  IS  GENIUS  !** 

THIS  was  the  maxim  of  Buffon,  the  naturalist. 

He  used  to  aver  that  men  did  not  so  much 
differ  one  from  another  in  the  gifts  of  intellect 
as  in  the  practice  of  the  virtue  of  patience : and 
he  held,  that  by  dint  of  indefatigable  industry, 
perseverance,  and  labor,  nearly  all  things  could 
be  accomplished. 

Labor  is  the  price  set  upon  every  thing  valu- 
able; nor  has  any  man,  whatever  his  genius, 
risen  to  eminence  in  any  art,  profession,  or  call- 
ing, except  by  dint  of  unwearied  industry  and 
patient  labor.  And  Buffon  was  not  far  wrong 
in  his  assertion  that  the  genius  of  great  men 
consisted  mainly  in  their  superior  patience, 
i Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked  that  “ the  mental 
disease  of  the  present  generation  is  impatience 
of  study,  contempt  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient 
wisdom,  and  a disposition  to  rely  on  unassisted 
genius  and  natural  sagacity ; the  wits  of  these 
days  have  discovered  a way  to  fame  which  the 
dull  caution  of  our  laborious  ancestors  dared 
never  attempt.** 

The  remark  is  as  applicable  at  this  day  as  it 
was  in  Johnson's  time.  Our  young  men  are 
still  eager  to  arrive  at  great  results  without  the 
drudgery  of  labor.  They  would  be  scientific  and 
learned,  rich  and  wise,  without  paying  the  in- 
evitable price — hard  work.  They  get  a smatter- 
ing of  many  things,  but  very  few  are  at  the  pains 
to  bottom  a subject.  They  resemble  too  much 
that  lady  of  fashion  who,  desirous  of  brushing 
up  her  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  engaged 
a master  on  the  express  condition  that  he  did 
not  plague  her  with  verbs  and  participles. 

The  present  age  being  so  decidedly  mechanic- 
al—our  leading  inventions  resulting  in  the  tri- 
umph of  science  at  the  expense  of  labor — there 
is  a strong  tendency  and  desire  to  arrive  at  re- 
sults suddenly,  without  undergoing  the  dull  plod- 
ding which  our  laborious  ancestors  were  willing 
and  obliged  to  confront.  In  education,  as  in 
other  things,  we  invent 44  labor-saving  processes,** 
seek  for  short  cuts  to  science,  learn  44  French  in 
twelve  lessons,**  or  by  means  of  a sixpenny 
pamphlet,  which  advertises  to  do  it  “ without  a 
master.'*  We  think  to  learn  chemistry  by  lis- 
tening to  popular  lectures  on  the  subject  at  me- 
chanics* institutes ; and  when  we  have  inhaled 
laughing-gas,  seen  green  water  turned  to  red, 
and  phosphorus  burnt  in  oxygen,  we  have  got 
our  smattering  of  chemistry — the  most  that  can 
be  said  of  which  is,  that  though  it  is  better  than 
nothing,  it  is  yet  good  for  nothing.  And  so  do 
we  also  learn  popular  astronomy  by  means  of  an 
orrery,  transparencies,  and  the  magic  lantern ; 
and  geology  by  the  aid  of  pictures  and  M highly 
interesting  models.**  We  may  not  believe  now 
that  there  is  a royal  road  to  knowledge,  but  we 
seem  to  believe  very  firmly  in  a 44  popular1*  one. 


We  have  science  spiced  by  puns,  and  art  seasoned 
with  anecdotes.  We  have  now  got  Comic  Gram- 
mars, Comic  Histories  of  England  and  Rome, 
and  by-and-by  we  may  possibly  arrive  at  a Comic 
Euclid.  Thus  do  we  44  make  things  pleasant  ** 
on  the  road  to  knowledge ; and  imagine  we  are 
being  educated  when  we  are  only  amused. 

But  it  will  not  do.  To  be  really  wise,  we 
must  labor  after  knowledge ; to  be  learned,  we 
must  study ; to  practice  self-culture  successful- 
ly, we  must  be  diligent  and  self-denying : to  be 
great  in  any  thing,  we  must  have  patience.  Re- 
member the  principle  of  Apelles — 44  No  day  with 
out  a line ;*’  and  the  axiom  of  Napoleon — “An 
hour  lost  is  a chance  for  misfortune  in  the  fu- 
ture.** A young  man  ought  to  bring  himself  to 
revolt  in  feeling  at  a lost  hour,  as  if  it  were  a 
crime ; he  needs  to  watch  himself  carefully  hour 
after  hour,  and  every  night,  before  going  to  rest, 
balance  the  accounts  of  his  day*s  employment. 
If  he  do  this,  it  will  soon  become  a habit,  and  a 
most  valuable  one. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  may  be  done  by 
economizing  time,  and  by  using  up  the  spare 
minutes — the  odds  and  ends  of  our  leisure  hours. 
There  are  many  men  who  have  laid  the  founds 
tions  of  their  character,  and  been  enabled  to 
build  up  a distinguished  reputation,  simply  by 
making  a diligent  use  of  their  leisure  minutes. 
Professor  Lee  acquired  Hebrew  and  several  other 
languages  during  his  spare  time  in  the  evening, 
while  working  as  a journeyman-carpenter.  Fer- 
guson learnt  astronomy  from  the  heavens  while 
herding  sheep  on  the  Highland  hills.  Stone 
learnt  mathematics  while  a journeyman-garden- 
er. Hugh  Miller  studied  geology  while  work- 
ing as  a day-laborer  in  a quarry.  By  using  up 
tho  orts  and  offal  of  their  time — the  spare  bits 
which  so  many  others  would  have  allowed  to  run 
to  waste — these  and  a thousaud  more  men  have 
acquired  honor,  distinction,  and  happiness  for 
themselves,  and  promoted  the  well-being  and 
general  advancement  of  the  world. 

Haydon,  in  his  lectures  on  painting,  has  given 
some  excellent  advice  on  this  subject.  He  says : 
44  Always  look  temptation  in  the  face,  and  never 
shirk  it.  There  is  no  being  takes  so  many  shapes 
as  Miss  Mary  Idleness.  She  is  a beautiful  devil, 
with  lustrous  teeth,  raven  hair,  black  eyes,  and 
a nose  and  cheeks,  chin  and  dimple,  lips,  and 
forehead  not  to  be  mentioned  ; and  the  worst  is, 
whatever  she  proposes  is  always  for  your  good. 
If  you  have  genius,  industry  alone  will  make  you 
ready  for  its  inspirations ; if  you  have  hot,  in- 
dustry, at  least,  will  give  you  knowledge.  I 
am  no  friend  to  that  lachrymose  croaking  afout 
4 time  of  life  ;*  I am  just  as  able  now,  at  fifty- 
eight  years,  to  set  to  work  in  a new  acquire- 
ment, as  at  eighteen  years — and  perhaps,  more 
able.  4 Were  I to  begin  the  world  again,’  said 
Reynolds;  he  would  do  all  sorts  of  things  he 
had  neglected  to  do,  and  follow  Michael  Angelo’s 
steps.  Now,  he  had  been  saying  this  forty 
years.  Why  did  he  not,  at  once,  like  Tinto- 
retto, write  over  the  door  of  his  painting-room 
4 The  day  to  Titian,  the  night  to  Michael  An- 
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gelol’  and  in  six  months  we  should  have  had 
his  limbs  more  like  legs  and  thighs  than  nine- 
pins. Why  1 because  he  had  only  the  conscious- 
ness of  imperfection,  without  the  sufficient  power 
(or  w%U)  to  impel  the  remedy.  After  lamenting 
this  to  Burke,  he  would  sit  down  to  a game  of 
whist,  or  sojourn  to  the  club  to  listen  to  the 
declamations  of  Johnson.” 

It  is  urill — force  of  purpose— that  enables  a 
man  to  do  or  be  whatever  he  sets  his  mind  on 
being  or  doing.  A holy  man  was  accustomed 
to  say,  “ Whatever  you  wish,  that  you  are : for 
such  is  the  force  of  our  will,  joined  to  the  Di- 
vine, that  whatever  we  wish  to  be,  seriously, 
and  with  a true  intention,  that  we  become.  No 
one  ardently  wishes  to  be  submissive,  patient, 
modest,  or  liberal,  who  does  not  become  what  he 
wishes.” 

Even  at  advanced  years  men  can  accomplish 
much,  if  they  determine  forthwith  to  begin. 
There  are  many  late  learners  in  the  world : Sir 
Henry  Spelman  only  commenced  the  study  of 
science  when  between  filly  and  sixty  years  of 
age ; and  after  this  he  became  a most  learned 
antiquarian  and  lawyer.  Franklin  did  not  fully 
begin  his  philosophical  studies  till  he  had  reached 
his  fiftieth  year.  Boccaccio  was  thirty-five  when 
he  commenced  his  studies  in  polite  literature; 
and  Alfieri  was  forty-six  when  he  began  the 
study  of  Greek.  Dr.  Arnold  was  above  forty 
when  he  learned  German,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing able  to  read  Niebuhr’s  works.  When  Dry- 
den  came  up  to  London  from  the  provinces, 
dressed  in  Norwich  drugget,  somewhat  above 
the  age  of  thirty,  he  did  not  even  then  know  that 
he  could  write  a line  of  poetry  ; and  he  was  six- 
ty-eight when  he  commenced  the  translation  of 
the  iEneid.  Scott  was  upward  of  thirty  before  he 
published  his  Minstrelsy,  and  what  a life  of  hard 
work  was  his  afler  that.  Handel  was  forty-eight 
before  he  published  any  of  his  great  works ; and 
- Mehemet  Ali  was  above  forty  when  he  learned 
te  read  and  write.  Indeed,  hundreds  of  instances 
might  be  given  of  men  who  struck  out  an  en- 
tirely new  path,  and  successfully  entered  on  new 
studies,  at  a comparatively  advanced  age.  None 
but  the  sick  or  indolent  will  ever  say,  “ I am  too 
old  to  study.” 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  indus- 
try, and  of  Buffon’s  maxim  that  “ patience  is 
genius,”  is  afforded  in  the  life  and  labors  of  Sir 
Isaae  Newton.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  when 
he  was  questioned  respecting  the  mental  quali- 
ties which  formed  the  peculiarity  of  his  charac- 
ter, he  referred  it  entirely  to  the  power  which  he 
had  acquired  of  continuous  attention.  “ When  he 
was  asked,”  says  Mr.  Whewell,  “ how  he  made 
his  discourses,  he  answered,  ‘ By  always  think- 
ing about  them  and  at  another  time,  he  de- 
clared, that  ‘ if  he  had  done  any  thing,  it  was  due 
to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient  thought ; I 
keep  the  subject  of  my  inquiry  constantly  before 
me,  and  wait  till  the  first  dawning  opens  gradu- 
ally, by  little  and  little,  into  a full  and  clear 
fight.’  ” 

When  William  Cecil,  afterward  Lord  Burleigh, 


was  at  St.  John’s  College,  in  order  that  he  might 
daily  devote  several  hours  to  study  without  in- 
terruption, he  made  an  agreement  with  a bell- 
ringer to  be  called  up  every  morning  at  four 
o’clock.  But  his  strength  was  soon  seriously 
impaired  thereby,  and  he  contracted  a painful 
humor  in  his  legs,  of  which,  however,  he  got 
subsequently  cured.  At  sixteen  he  delivered  a 
public  lecture  on  the  logic  of  the  schools,  and 
three  years  later,  on  the  Greek  language.  He 
studied  all  subjects,  including  law,  antiquities, 
and  heraldry,  recording  with  his  pen  any  thing 
that  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  notice.  His 
dispatch  of  business  was  extraordinary,  his  max- 
im being,  44  The  shortest  way  to  do  many  things 
is  to  do  only  one  thing  at  once and  he  never 
left  a thing  undone  with  a view  of  recurring  to 
it  at  a period  of  more  leisure.  When  business 
pressed,  he  rather  chose  to  encroach  on  his 
hours  of  meals  and  rest  than  omit  any  part  of 
his  work.  Even  when  laboring  under  pain  he 
was  carried  to  his  office  for  dispatch  of  business. , 
An  eye-witness  says  of  him,  that  for  a period  of 
twenty-four  years  he  never  saw  him  idle  for  half 
an  hour  together ; and  if  he  had  no  particular 
task,  which  rarely  happened,  he  would  still  busy 
himself  in  reading,  writing,  or  meditating. 

As  a concluding  illustration,  take  the  career 
of  the  late  Sir  S.  Romilly.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
jeweler,  descended  from  a French  refugee ; he 
received  little  education  in  his  early  years,  but 
overcame  all  his  disadvantages  by  unwearied 
application,  and  by  efforts  constantly  directed 
toward  the  same  end : his  life  is  a lesson  of 
facts,  worth  more  than  volumes  of  moral  senti- 
ments. “I  determined he  says  in  his  auto- 
biography, “ when  I was  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  to  apply  myself  seriously 
to  learning  Latin,  of  which  I,  at  that  time,  knew 
little  more  than  some  of  the  most  familiar  rules 
of  grammar.”  He  took  a lesson  of  an  hour 
daily  from  a teacher,  and  devoted  the  greatest 
part  of  his  remaining  time  to  poring  over  Cnsar, 
Livy,  and  Cicero.  “In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years,  during  which  I thus  applied  myself 
I had  read  almost  every  prose  writer  of  the  age 
of  pure  Latinity,  except  those  who  have  treated 
merely  of  technical  subjects,  such  as  Vam, 
Columella,  and  Celsus.  I had  gone  three  times 
through  the  whole  of  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitos ; 
I had  read  all  Cicero,  with  the  exception,  I be- 
lieve, only  of  his  academic  questions,  and  his 
treatises  De  Firtibus  and  De  Dimnatione.  I bad 
studied  the  most  celebrated  of  his  orations,  his 
Ladtus,  his  Cato  Major , his  treatise  De  Orators, 
and  his  Letters , and  had  translated  a great  deal 
of  Homer.  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and 
Juvenal,  I had  read  over  and  over  again.”  At 
the  same  time  he  acquired  and  studied  Greek, 
and  44  went  through  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Greek  historians,  orators,  and  philosophers,  m 
the  Latin  versions  which  generally  accompanied 
the  Grecian  text.”  He  studied  also  geography, 
natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy,  and  ob- 
tained a good  acquaintance  with  other  branches 
of  general  knowledge. 
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At  sixteen  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  William  M.  j 
Lally,  one  of  the  sworn  clerks  in  Chancery ; he 
worked  hard,  became  solicitor-general  under  the 
Fox  administration  in  1806,  and  so  on  advanced 
to  the  highest  celebrity  in  his  profession.  Yet 
he  was  always  haunted  by  a painful  and  almost  | 
oppressive  sense  of  his  own  disqualifications,  if  | 
we  may  judge  from  his  autobiography,  and  never  i 
ceased  laboring  to  remedy  them.  In  1817,  he 
says : “ The  highest  office  and  the  greatest  dig-  j 
nity  that  the  Crown  has  to  bestow  might  make 
me  miserable ; it  is  impossible  that  it  could  ren- 
der me  happier  than  I already  am.  One  great 
source  of  misery  to  me  in  such  a situation  the 
public,  and  even  my  own  most  intimate  friends, 
little  suspect — it  is  the  consciousness  that  I am 
not  qualified  to  discharge  properly  its  important 
duties.” 

In  somewhat  like  manner,  Six  Walter  Scott 
said,  seriously,  in  his  autobiography,  “ Through 
every  part  of  my  literary  career,  I have  felt 
pinched  and  hampered  at  my  own  ignorance.” 

Such  is  true  wisdom ! While  many  think 
themselves  learned,  who  have  gained  but  a smat- 
tering of  knowledge,  from  “ comic  ” primers  and 
“ popular  ” lectures,  the  wiser  a man  really  be- 
comes, the  more  he  begins  to  feel  as  the  sage  of 
old  did,  when  he  said,  The  longer  I live,  the 
more  persuaded  I become  that  I know  nothing.” 

THE  FRENCH  SPY  SYSTEM. 

AMONG  the  many  families  which  rose  into 
notice  under  the  empire  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
few  held  a more  distinguished  position  in  the 
Parisian  society  of  the  day  than  that  of  the 
Countess  B — . Her  house,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  speak,  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
celebrities  of  the  time — marshals  of  France, 
statesmen,  artists,  men  of  letters,  alike  crowded 

to  her  saloons.  The  Baron  M was  one  of 

her  most  frequent  guests,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  as  witty  and  amusing  a personage 
ms  could  be  met  with  ; in  consequence,  his  com- 
pany was  very  generally  sought,  even  by  the 
highest  circles,  in  which,  though  but  little  was 
known  of  his  family  or  connection,  he  had  found 
means  to  obtain  an  excellent  footing. 

One  evening,  in  the  winter  of  1805,  a brilliant 
party  was  assembled  in  the  gay  saloons  of  the 

Countess  B , when  a gentleman,  well  known 

to  all,  arrived  in  breathless  haste,  and  apparently 
much  excited.  He  made  his  way  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  countess,  and  all  crowded  round 
to  hear  what  great  piece  of  intelligence  he  had 
to  communicate. 

44  We  are  all  I think,”  he  said,  “ well  acquaint- 
ed with  Baron  M , who  is  so  constant  a visitor 

here.  I regret  to  say  that  I have  just  learned, 
in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  he  is  undoubt- 
edly a spy  ; he  has  in  fact  been  seen  to  enter  and 
to  leave  the  cabinet  of  Monsieur  Fouche.” 

The  assembled  guests  were  thunderstruck  at 
this  unexpected  announcement,  each  one  en- 
deavoring to  recollect  what  indiscreet  expression 
might  have  passed  his  lips  in  the  presence  of  the 
treacherous  baron ; and  all  naturally  enough, 


feeling  extremely  uneasy  at  the  possibility  of 
being  called  upon  to  answer  for  some  long-fov- 
gotten  words,  spoken,  as  they  thought,  in  the 
security  of  private  society.  The  hostess  of  course 
was  most  indignant  at  the  insult  which  had  been 
put  upon  her,  and  could  hardly  believe  in  the 
truth  of  the  accusation. 

However,  something  muet  be  done  ; the  baron 
was  momentarily  expected ; and  unless  he  were 
able  to  clear  himself  from  this  serious  imputa- 
tion, he  must  be  at  once  expelled  from  the  so- 
ciety. After  some  discussion,  therefore,  it  was 

decided  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  Baron  M , 

the  countess  should  request  a few  minutes'  pri- 
vate conversation  with  him  ; that  she  should 
take  him  into  another  room,  and  having  told  him 
of  what  he  was  accused,  should  ask  if  be  had  any 
explanation  to  offer,  as  otherwise  she  should  be 
obliged  to  signify  to  him,  that  he  must  discon- 
tinue his  visits. 

In  the  midst  of  the  invectives  which  were 
poured  forth  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  baron, 
that  worthy  made  his  appearance.  Immediately 
all  was  silent ; and  though  he  advanced  to  greet 
his  friends  with  his  customary  easy  assurance, 
he  evidently  saw  that  all  was  not  right,  as  his 
most  intimate  associates  of  yesterday  avoided 
speaking  to  him,  or  at  most,  gave  him  the  slight- 
est possible  salutation. 

Not  being,  however,  very  easily  abashed,  Baron 

M proceeded,  as  usual,  to  make  his  bow  to 

the  hostess,  who  at  once,  as  had  been  agreed, 
said  to  him : “ Monsieur  le  Baron,  may  I request 
the  favor  of  a few  words  with  you  in  private  1” 

44  Certainly,  madame,”  replied  the  baron,  offer- 
ing his  arm,  which  she  declined  to  take,  and 
led  the  way  to  an  ante-chamber. 

The  countess,  feeling  naturally  very  nervous 
at  the  part  she  had  to  perform,  at  length  said, 
with  some  hesitation : 41 1 know  not  whether  you 
are  aware,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  of  the  serious 
accusation  which  hangs  over  you ; and  which, 
unless  you  can  remove  or  explain  satisfactorily, 
must  for  ever  close  my  doors  against  you.”  The 
baron  was  all  attention,  as  the  countess  contin- 
ued : “I  have  been  informed,  upon  what  ap- 
pears to  be  undoubted  authority,  that  you  arc 
in  the  pay  of  Monsieur  Fouche— that  you  axe, 
in  short,  a spy.” 

44  Oh,”  replied  the  baron,  44  is  that  all ! I will 
not  attempt  to  deny  it ; nothing  can  be  more  true : 
I am  a spy.” 

44  And  how,”  exclaimed  the  lady,  44  have  you 
dared  to  insult  me  and  my  guests,  by  presuming 
to  present  yourself  night  after  night  at  my  house, 
in  such  an  unworthy  manner  1” 

<(I  repeat,”  said  the  baron  with  all  possible 
coolness, 44  that  I am  in  the  pay  of  Fouche ; that 
I am  a spy : and  in  this  capacity,  upon  some 
subjects,  I am  tolerably  well  informed,  of  which, 
Madame  la  Comtesse,  I will  give  you  a proof 
On  the  last  pay-day,  at  Monsieur  Fouche’s,  you 
received  your  pay,  for  the  information  you  had 
brought  him,  immediately  after  I had  received 
mine.” 

14  What !”  cried  the  countess ; 44 dare  you  oe- 
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sinuate  any  thing  so  infamous  ? I will  have  you 
turned  out  of  the  house  instantly.” 

44  Softly,  madame,”  answered  the  baron : 44  that 
I am  a spy,  I have  not  attempted  to  deny ; that 
you  are  likewise  a spy,  I have  long  known,  and 
can  readily  prove.  We  are  in  the  same  boat — 
we  sink  or  swim  together:  if  you  proceed  to 
denounce  me,  I shall  also  denounce  you ; and 
there  is  an  end  of  both  of  us.  If  you  uphold 
me,  I will  uphold  you,  and  we  shall  go  on  as  be- 
fore.” 

“Well,”  said  the  lady,  considerably  embar- 
rassed at  finding  that  her  secret  was  known, 
44  what  is  to  be  done  ? I am  in  a most  difficult 
position.” 

44  Not  at  all,  madame,”  replied  the  baron.  44 1 
will  tell  you  what  to  do : take  my  arm,  and  we 
will  return  together  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
you  will  announce  that  my  explanation  has  been 
satisfactory.” 

The  countess,  seeing  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done,  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  as  she  advanced  into  the  room  said,  with 
one  of  her  sweetest  smiles:  44 1 am  delighted  to 
tell  you,  that  Monsieur  le  Baron  has  been  able 
to  give  me  an  explanation,  which,  though  I can 
not  divulge  it,  is  in  all  respects  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  me,  and  therefore,  I am  sure,  it  will 
be  so  to  you.”  The  guests  were  at  once  relieved 
from  a weight  of  anxiety,  the  evening  passed  off 
with  the  utmost  hilarity,  and  the  baron  regained 
the  good  opinions  he  had  lost.  It  was  not  until 
long  afterward  that  the  real  facts  of  this  singu- 
lar history  became  known. 

THE  LODGINGS  THAT  WOULDN’T  SUIT. 

MY  landlady  was  a little,  spare,  neat,  clean- 
looking old  woman,  with  the  kind  of  super- 
ficial sharpness  of  eye  that  bespeaks  a person 
whose  mind  has  always  moved  within  the  same 
small  circle.  When,  or  at  what  age  she  began 
the  business  of  letting  furnished  apartments,  or 
whether  she  was  born  in  it,  and  grew  up  of  na- 
ture and  necessity  a landlady,  I do  not  know ; 
but  there  she  was,  as  intimate  with  her  house 
and  every  thing  that  concerned  it  as  a limpet  is 
with  its  shell,  and  as  ignorant,  too,  as  that  ex- 
clusive animal  is  of  the  outside  world.  Her  con- 
nection with  that  world  was  of  a peculiar  kind. 
She  never  visited  it  but  when  driven  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  and  then  it  was  as  a beleaguered 
garrison  makes  a sortie  against  the  enemy.  Her 
natural  foes  were  the  tradespeople  who  dealt  in , 
any  thing  she  wanted,  and  the  result  of  a con- 
flict between  them,  if  it  involved  but  the  fortunes 
of  a half-penny,  colored  her  whole  day.  It  was 
not  frequently,  however,  that  she  was  driven  to 
this  aggressive  warfare,  for  my  landlady  was  a 
great  dealer  at  the  door,  and  lived  in  a state  of 
perpetual  hostility  with  the  venders  of  sprats-O, 
and  live  soles.  j 

Her  house,  or  at  least  the  parlor  floor  which  I 
inhabited,  bore  a cuHous  resemblance  to  herself, 
being  a little,  spare,  neat,  clean-looking  old  floor. 
It  consisted  of  a sitting-room  and  bedroom  in 
excellent  preservation.  What  the  age  of  the 


furniture  may  have  been,  it  was  impossible  even 
to  guess ; but  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  was 
as  good  as  new.  There  was  no  gloss  on  it — 
there  never  is  in  a lodging-house — but  neither 
was  there  a single  grain  of  dust.  Though  kept 
constantly  clean,  it  had  never  been  rubbed  in  its 
life ; and  that  was  the  secret  of  its  longevity. 
The  carpet,  though  as  whole  as  the  rest,  was 
not  in  other  respects  so  fortunate.  Its  color 
was  60  completely  faded,  that  you  could  not  tell 
what  it  had  originally  been  ; the  pattern  might 
have  been  matter  of  endless  controversy  ; and  it 
exhibited  a decided  gangway  from  the  door  to 
the  fire-place.  Its  dimensions  might  be  thought 
scanty,  for  it  did  not  cover  the  entire  floor ; but 
then,  it  must  be  considered,  that  this  carpet  was 
intended  for  the  comfort  of  the  lodgers’  feet,  not 
of  those  of  the  six  cane-bottomed  chairs  ranged 
at  wide  intervals  along  the  walls.  On  the  man- 
tle-piece there  stood  a lion  of  Derbyshire  spar, 
and  flanking  him  on  each  side  a vase  of  stone- 
ware ; the  background  being  formed  by  a long 
narrow  horizontal  mirror,  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, with  a black  frame. 

These  apartments,  for  which  I paid  twelve 
shillings  a week,  were  not  particularly  cheerfuL 
They  had,  indeed,  rather  a cold,  solitary  look ; 
and  sometimes  in  the  morning  at  break  fast- time, 
I would  fain  even  have  prolonged  the  ministering 
of  the  dirty  maid-of-all-work,  by  asking  ques- 
tions. But  Molly  had  doubtless  been  ordered 
not  to  speak  to  the  lodgers,  and  therefore  she 
answered  curtly  ; and,  slamming  down,  or  whisk- 
ing off  the  things,  went  her  way.  I had  at  length 
recourse  to  my  landlady  herself,  and  found  her 
so  much  more  communicative,  that  I suddenly 
conceived  the  wild  idea  of  being  able  to  select 
from  her  reminiscences  the  materials  for  a story 
— with  which  I had  already  resolved  to  delight 
the  public,  if  I could  only  think  of  a plot.  She 
was  not  at  all  disinclined  to  speak.  Indeed  I 
believe  she  would  have  made  no  scruple  of  tell- 
ing me  the  history  of  ail  her  lodgers,  from  the 
epoch  when  things  began  to  settle  down  after 
the  Norman  Conquest ; for  it  was  to  some  such 
period  I referred  in  my  own  mind  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  her  window  of  “Lodgings  to  Let.” 
But  somehow  her  lodgers  had  no  history  to  re- 
late. Her  favorite  hero  was  a gentleman,  who 
every  now  and  then  brought  her  in  news  from 
the  world  that  Parliament  was  going  to  impose 
a tax  upon  furnished  lodgings  This  was  a very 
exciting  subject.  So  far  as  it  went,  she  was  so 
unscrupulous  a democrat,  that  I began  to  be 
fearful  of  political  consequences  if  we  were  over- 
heard ; indeed,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  set  the 
whole  boiling  of  them  at  defiance,  saying,  in  an- 
swer to  my  caution,  that  if  she  uur  took  up  in 
such  a cause,  she  would  soon  let  them  know 
they  had  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear  I 

But  since  my  landlady  had  not  a story,  why  not 
tell  it?  There  was  in  it  a young  gentleman — 
and  a young  lady — and  a mother — and  a journey 
— and  a legacy  : all  the  requisite  materials,  in 
short — only  not  mixed.  It  would  be  something 
new — wouldn’t  it? — to  give  a love-story  without 
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a word  of  love,  without  an  incident,  and  without 
a denouement.  Such  waa  my  landlady’s  no-story ; 
and  we  will  get  it  out  of  her. 

“The  lady  and  her  daughter!”  said  she. 
“ Well,  I don’t  know  as  there  is  any  thing  par- 
ticular to  tell  about  them.  They  were  respect- 
able people,  and  excellent  lodgers ; their  rent 
was  as  punctual  in  coming  as  the  Saturday ; 
they  staid  fourteen  months,  and  then  they  went 
away.” 

“ You  have  not  mentioned  their  name  1” 

“Their  name!  Well,  surely  I must  have 
known  their  name  when  I went  after  the  refer- 
ence ; but  as  they  knew  nobody,  and  were  known 
to  nobody % I soon  forgot  it.  We  called  the  moth- 
er the  Parlor,  and  the  daughter  the  Young  Lady ; 
for  you  see,  at  that  time  there  was  no  other 
young  lady  in  the  house.  Their  occupation! 
As  for  that,  the  mother  marketed,  and  the  daugh- 
ter sewed,  sitting  in  the  chair  at  the  window. 
Sometimes  they  walked,  sometimes  they  read, 
sometimes  they  chatted.  They  did  nothing  else 
as  I know  of.  They  lived  on  their  means,  like 
other  lodgers.  All  lodgers  that  stay  fourteen 
months  have  means.  You  be  so  green,  mister, 
you  make  me  laugh  sometimes  !” 

“ I only  wanted  to  know  what  was  their  sta- 
tion, how  they  lived,  and — ” 

“ Lived ! oh,*  very  respectable  ! A baked 
shoulder,  we  shall  say,  on  the  Sunday,  with  po- 
tatoes under  it ; Monday,  cold;  Tuesday,  hashed ; 
then,  maybe,  a pair  of  live  sole  for  the  Wednes- 
day ; Thursday,  a dish  of  sassengers ; Friday, 
sprats-0 ; and  on  Saturday,  bread  and  butter  in 
the  forenoon,  with  a saveloy  or  a polony  at  tea, 
made  up  the  week — respectable.  I know  what 
a lady  is,  mister” — here  the  landlady  fixed  her 
> eye  upon  me  severely — “ and  them  were  ladies !” 

“ I have  no  doubt  at  all  of  it ; and  the  young 
man  was  of  course  something  like  themselves !” 

“ He  was  like  nothing  but  a mystery  at  the 
Coburg ! I don’t  know  as  even  he  were  a young 
man.  He  might  just  as  well  have  been  a mid- 
dle-aged or  an  elderly  man.  There  he  sat  at  the 
parlor  window  opposite,  with  a book  in  his  hand ; 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  our  window  he 
was  reading,  where  the  young  lady  was  sitting, 
as  I have  told  you,  sewing  in  her  chair.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
there  was  he  looking,  and  looking,  and  looking ; 
till  the  picture,  I dare  say,  gathered  upon  his 
eye,  and  he  could  see  little  else  in  the  world.” 

“ The  young  lady,  I hope,  returned  the  looks !” 

“ She,  poor  dear  ! Lor’  love  you,  she  was  so 
short-sighted,  that  she  cotild  not  tell  whether  it 
were  a house  or  a hedge  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  She  did  so  laugh  when  I told  her  there 
was  a young  man  a- looking  at  her ! Then,  when 
she  turned  her  poor  blind  eyes  in  the  direction, 
promiscuous  like,  how  he  snatched  away  his 
head,  as  if  he  had  been  a-stealing  something ! It 
was  a great  misfortune  for  him  that  I had  put 
my  oar  in,  for  all  his  long,  lonely,  quiet  looks 
were  now  at  an  end.  The  young  lady  could  not 
refrain  from  turning  her  head  sometimes ; and 
every  time  she  did  bo,  it  gave  him  such  a spasm ! 
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but  when,  at  last,  she  got  up,  now  and  then,  as 
if  to  look,  full  length,  at  something  in  the  street, 
he  fairly  bolted  off  from  the  window.  He  could 
not  stand  that  by  no  manner  of  means ; little 
knowing,  poor  soul ! that  the  eyes  that  had  be- 
witched him  did  not  carry  half-way  across  the 
street.” 

“ That  is  excellent,  mistress,”  said  I,  for  we 
were  evidently  coming  to  the  pith  of  the  story ; 
“but  they  no  doubt  met  at  last!” 

“ You  shall  hear — you  shall  hear,”  replied  my 
landlady;  “but  I must  first  tell  you,  that  one 
day,  when  he  had  been  driven  away  out  of  sight 
by  the  full  length  of  the  young  lady,  I went  out 
for  a couple  of  chops  to  their  dinners.  Well,  I 
was  ever  so  long  gone — for  I was  not  to  be  done 
so  easily  out  of  a ha’penny  a pound — but  in 
coming  home,  as  the  young  lady  was  still  sew- 
ing away,  I thought  I would  just  pass  by  the 
other  side  before  crossing  over.  And  so,  mister, 
while  going  by  the  house,  I looked  in  at  his  win- 
dow promiscuous — and  there  was  a sight  to  see ! 
He  had  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  he  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
his  two  elbows  on  a table  before  him,  and  his  chin 
resting  on  his  knuckles ; and  thus  had  he  been 
staring  for  an  hour  right  across  the  street,  unseen 
and  alone,  with  that  young  \hdy  before  him,  like 
a vision  of  his  own  calling  up.  As  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two—” 

“ Stop,  mistress  ! Before  you  come  to  that, 
describe  the  young  man.” 

“ The  young  man,  if  he  were  a young  man, 
was  a grave,  steady,  sedate,  quiet  individual,  who 
might  have  been  all  ages  from  twenty-five  to  fifty. 
He  wore  black  clothes  and  a white  cravat ; his 
hat  was  always  as  smooth  as  satin ; his  boots 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  French  polished  ; his 
hair  was  brown,  and  combed  smooth ; his  face 
gray  ; and  he  walked  as  if  he  was  measuring  the 
pavement  with  his  steps.  He  left  the  house  at 
one  hour,  and  returned  at  another,  neither  a 
minute  earlier  nor  later ; and  he  indulged  his  poor 
heart  with  the  young  lady  for  the  very  same  space 
of  time  every  day.” 

“ And  the  heroine !” 

“ The  what,  mister !” 

“ The  young  lady — I beg  pardon.” 

“ Oh,  she  was  a nice  sort  of  person,  of  two  or 
three-and-twenty  ; light-hearted,  but  quiet  in  her 
manners  ; with  a good  complexion ; pretty  enough 
features,  taking  them  all  together;  and  light-blue 
eyes,  with  the  hazy  appearance  of  short-sight.” 

“ Then,  go  on  to  the  meeting.” 

“ I’m  a-coming  to  it.  It  was  one  day  that  the 
Parlor  and  the  Young  Lady  were  out ; and  the 
live  sole  being  fried  beautiful,  I was  standing  at 
the  window,  wondering  what  ever  could  be  keep- 
ing them,  and  it  just  one.  So,  as  the  church- 
clock  struck,  I sees  my  young  man,  as  usual,  open 
his  door  and  come  out,  and  after  a sweeping 
glance  with  the  tail  of  his  eye  at  our  window, 
walk  away  down  the  street,  so  steady  that  one  or 
two  stepped  out  of  his  line,  thinking  he  was  *- 
measuring  the  pavement.  Well,  who  should  be 
coming,  right  in  his  front,  as  if  for  the  express 
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purpose  of  meeting  him,  but  our  two  ladies  ! I 
declare,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the  appointment  in 
the  paper  for  the  sake  of  Matrimony  with  some- 
body as  has  honorable  intentions  and  means  se- 
crecy. The  young  man  went  on  for  a while,  as 
if  he  meant  to  cut  right  through  between  the  mo- 
ther and  daughter ; but  his  courage  failed  him 
at  last,  and  he  stopped  at  a window,  and  stared 
in  at  the  bill,  ‘ Day-school  for  Young  Ladies,’  till 
they  had  passed  some  time.  He  then  set  off 
again,  and  disappeared  without  turning  his 
head.” 

44  And  is  this  the  meeting,  mistress  1”  said  I, 
with  some  indignation. 

“ To  be  sure  it  is,”  said  my  landlady,  44  and  the 
only  meeting  they  ever  had ; for  that  very  day 
the  Parlor  received  a letter  from  France,  or  Scot- 
land, or  some  other  place  abroad,  which  made  her 
give  me  a week’s  warning  ; and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  went  off,  and  I never  saw  them  more.” 

i4And  is  this  your  story,  mistress  1”  said  I, 
getting  into  a downright  rage. 

“ I told  you  from  the  first,  mister,”  replied  my 
landlady,  flaring  up, 44  that  I had  no  story  to  tell, 
and  if  you  don’t  choose  to  hear  the  end  of  it,  you 
may  do  the  other  thing  !” 

44  It  is  the  end  my  dear  madam,  that  I am 
dying  to  hear.  You  have  so  interesting  a way 
with  you,  that  really — ” 

“Well,  well.  It  was  eight  months  before  I 
heard  any  thing  about  the  ladies;  but  then  I 
had  a few  lines  from  the  Parlor,  telling  me  that 
she  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  returning  to 
London,  as  her  daughter  was  now  well  married, 
and  she  was  to  live  with  her.  I hardly  knew  at 
first  what  the  letter  was  about,  or  who  it  was 
from;  for  the  young  man  had  gone  too,  soon 
after  them — to  one  of  the  midland  counties,  I 
heard — and  what  with  crosses  of  my  own,  and 
the  tax  that  was  a-going  to  be  laid  upon  lodgings, 
I had  forgotten  all  about  them.  By  the  end  of  a 
year,  things  were  very  dull  with  me.  The  par- 
lors were  empty,  and  the  two-pair-back  had  gone 
off  without  paying  his  rent.  One  day  I was  sit- 
ting alone,  for  the  girl  was  out,  and  thinking  to 
myself  what  ever  was  to  be  done,  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  a knock  came  to  the  door,  that  made  my 
heart  leap  to  my  mouth.  Not  that  it  was  a loud, 
long  knock,  clatter,  clatter,  clatter  ; nor  a post- 
man's knock,  ra — tatt ; nor  a knock  like  yours, 
mister,  rat-at-at-at : it  was  three  moderate,  leis- 
urely strokes  of  the  knocker,  with  precisely  the 
same  number  of  seconds  between  them ; and  I 
could  have  sworn  the  strokes  were  knocked  by 
the  young  man,  for  many  a time  and  oft  had  I 
heard  them  on  the  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way.” 

44 1 hope  to  goodness  you  were  right !”  said  I. 

44  Never  was  wrong  in  my  life,”  said  my  land- 
lady, 44  when  I felt  any  thing.  Black  coat,  white 
cravat,  smooth  hat,  glossy  boots,  brown  hair, 
gray  face — all  were  unchanged.  He  looked 
steadily  at  me  for  some  seconds  when  I opened 
the  door,  and  I was  just  going  to  ask  him  how 
he  did — when  at  last  he  said  : 4 Lodgingsl’ 

44  4 Yes,  sir,’  said  I,  4 please  to  step  in ;’  and  I 


showed  him  into  the  parlor.  He  looked  at  every 
thing  minutely,  but  without  moving  from  where 
he  stood  near  the  door : at  the  table,  the  chairs, 
the  fire-place,  the  chimney-glass ; I am  sum  he 
noticed  that  the  tail  of  that  lion  was  broken  (but 
the  hussy  tramped  for  it,  I can  tell  you  !)— no- 
thing escaped  him ; and  at  last  he  looked  at  the 
window,  and  at  the  chair  the  young  lady  used 
to  sit  in  as  she  sewed ; and  then,  turning  quietly 
round,  he  walked  out. 

44  4 What  do  you  think  of  them!’  asked  I, 
anxiously,  as  I followed  him. 

44  4 Wouldn’t  suit,’  said  he ; and  so  he  went 
his  way.  I was  a little  put  out,  you  may  be 
sure — ” 

44 I’ll  take  my  corporal  oath  of  that!”  re- 
marked I. 

44  But  not  so  much  as  you  think,  mister,”  said 
my  landlady  ; 44  for  I could  not  help  feeling  sor- 
ry for  him.  But  yet  I own,  when  the  very  same 
thing  occurred  next  year — ” 

44 Next  year!” 

44  On  the  very  day,  hour,  minute,  second ; the 
same  knock,  the  same  look  in  my  face,  the  same 
inspection  of  the  room,  the  same  gaxe  at  the  young 
lady’s  chair,  and  the  same  answer:  4 Wouldn't 
suit  !*  The  next  year — ’ 

44  My  dear  madam ! — how  long  is  that  ago !” 

44  Well — a matter  of  twenty  year.” 

I was  glad  it  was  no  worse ; for  a misgiving 
had  come  over  me,  and  my  imagination  was 
losing  itself  in  the  distance  of  the  past. 

44  The  next  year,”  continued  my  landlady, 
44  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  were 
as  like  as  may  be.  Sometimes  the  parlor  was 
let ; but  it  was  all  one — he  would  see  it,  4 as  it 
might  do  for  another  time ;’  and  the  lodgers  be- 
ing out,  he  did  see  it,  and  still  it  wouldn’t  suit 
At  last,  I happened  one  year  to  be  out  myself, 
forgetting  that  it  was  the  young  man's  day; 
and,  my  ! as  the  thought  struck  me  when  com- 
ing home,  it  gave  me  such  a turn  ! I felt  as  if 
I hadn’t  done  right.  I was  by  this  time  accus- 
tomed to  the  visit,  you  see,  and  always  grew 
anxious  when  the  time  came.  But  it  was  of  no 
consequence  to  him  ; only  he  stared  twice  as 
long  when  the  door  was  opened  and  he  saw  a 
strange  face.  But  he  went  in  all  the  same,  look- 
ed at  every  thing  as  usual — wouldn’t  suit.  At 
ail  these  visits  of  inspection,  his  stay  was  of  the 
same  length  to  a minute  ; and  when  he  went 
away,  I found — for  I did  watch  him  once — he 
walked  straight  to  the  coach-office. 

44  Well,  mister,  you  may  think,  as  years  pass- 
ed on,  that  I saw  some  difference  in  the  young 
man’s  appearance.  But  he  didn’t  grow  a bit 
older.  His  hair  changed,  but  his  gray  face  was 
still  like  gTanite  stone.  His  pace  became  slow- 
er; but  for  that,  he  only  came  the  sooner,  so 
that  he  might  have  the  same  time  to  look,  and 
get  back  to  the  coach  at  the  proper  roomenL 
Then  he  seemed  to  tremble  a little  in  bis  walk ; 
but  he  had  now  a cane  to  keep  him  stiff  and  up- 
right ; and  he  still  looked  as  if  he  was  a-meas- 
uring  the  pavement,  only  taking  more  pains  to 
it  I can  not  think  what  it  was  that  made  me 
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care  to  much  about  that  old  young  man,  for  I 
never  in  my  life  exchanged  more  words  with 
him  than  you  have  heard.  But  once,  when  the 
elock  was  fast,  and  he  hadn't  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  hour,  I sat  quaking  in  my  chair,  and 
grew  so  nervous  that,  when  at  last  the  knock 
came,  I started  up  with  a scream.  But  this  was 
after  we  had  been  well-nigh  a score  of  years 
accustomed  to  each  other.  Earlier,  I was  some- 
times cross ; that  was  when  we  had  hardly  any 
lodgers,  and  the  parlor  never  would  suit.  But  it 
was  all  one  to  him.  He  didn't  mind  me  a pin — 
not  even  when,  being  in  better  humoT,  I once 
asked  him  to  sit  down.  He  just  looked  as  usual 
—as  if  there  was  nobody  in  the  world  but  him- 
self. I was  so  nettled,  that  I thought  of  repeat- 
ing the  invitation,  and  pointing  to  the  young 
lady’s  chair : but  it  was  a bad  thought,  and  1 am 
glad  now  I kept  it  down. 

“He  grew  more  and  more  infirm ; and  at  last, 
when  one  year  he  came  and  went  in  a coach,  al- 
though he  would  not  make  use  of  coachee’s  arm 
either  in  ooming  down  or  going  up  the  steps,  I 
had  a sore  heart  and  dim  eyes  looking  after  him. 
The  next  year,  you  may  be  sure,  I was  at  my 
post  as  usual ; but  when  it  came  near  the  hour, 
I was  so  fidgety  and  nervous,  that  I could  not  sit 
down,  but  kept  going  from  the  parlor  window 
to  the  door,  and  looking  up  at  the  clock.  The 
clock  struck — there  was  no  knock.  Poor  old 
young  man ! In  ten  minutes  more,  there  was 
the  postman’s  knock,  and  I thok  the  letter  he 
gave  me  into  the  parlor — slow  and  desolate-like. 
The  girl  was  out ; we  had  hardly  any  lodgers  ; 


things  were  very  bad  with  me — I was  sore  east 
down.  But  business  is  business ; and  I opened 
the  letter,  which  was  no  doubt  about  the  apart- 
ments, for  I never  got  any  other.  This  time,  it 
was  from  a country  attorney,  telling  me  of  that 
Death,  and  of  a clause  in  the  will,  leaving  a 
hundred  pounds  to  me  for  my  trouble  in  show- 
ing the  lodgings  that  wouldn't  suit.  Mister,  I was 
took  all  of  a heap ! The  whole  twenty  years 
seemed  to  be  upon  my  brain.  The  young  man — 
the  young  lady — the  long,  long  love-looks  across 
the  street — the  meeting  he  couldn’t  stand,  that 
was  like  Matrimony  in  the  papers — the  visits  to 
the  parlor  where  she  had  lived,  and  sat,  and 
never  saw  him — the  gray  face — the  sinking  limbs 
— the  whitening  hair— the  empty  lodgings — the 
hundred  pounds  ! I was  alone  in  the  house  ; I 
felt  alone  in  the  world ; and  straightway  I throws 
the  letter  upon  the  table,  plumps  me  down  in  a 
chair,  and  burst  out  a-crying  and  sobbing.” 

Here  my  landlady  stopped ; and  here  ends  a 
tale  that  wants,  methinks,  only  incident,  plot, 
character,  coloring,  a beginning,  a middle,  and 
an  end,  to  be  a very  good  one.  But  all  these  it 
receives  from  the  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  inner  life  of  that  old  young  man,  and  is  able, 
if  he  chose,  to  write  his  history  in  volumes ; and 
whose  memory  brings  before  him  some  uncon- 
scious image,  which  gave  a tone  and  direction 
to  the  thoughts  of  years,  and  supplied  a Mecca 
of  the  heart  for  his  meditative  visits,  without 
affecting  in  any  sensible  degree  the  cold,  calm 
look,  and  the  measured  step  with  which  ho  paced 
through  the  cares  and  business  of  the  world. 


Jfinntjihj  Utmli  of  (fnront  .€ otnte. 


UNITED  STATES!  • 

THE  past  month  has  been  meagre  in  events  of 
interest  and  importance.  The  extra  session 
of  the  Senate  continued  up  to  the  date  of  closing 
this  Record ; but  its  proceedings  had  been  without 
special  significance.  Its  principal  business  had 
been  the  confirmation  of  sundry  nominations  to  office 
made  by  the  President.  The  debate  on  Central 
American  affairs,  which  engaged  attention  at  the 
adjournment  of  the  regular  session,  has  been  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time,  but  without  result.  On 
the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State 
tinder  President  Taylor,  entered  upon  an  extended 
and  elaborate  vindication  of  the  treaty  concluded  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
discussed  the  Monroe  doctrine  of  excluding  Euro- 
pean powers  from  any  further  colonization  upon  this 
Continent — insisting  that  it  had  never  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
any  form.  On  the  14th,  Mr.  M&son  replied  to  him, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  some  side  ; 
both  these  gentlemen  insisted  upon  requiring  from 
Great  Britain  the  most  exact  and  scrupulous  ad- 
herence to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  On  the 
15th,  Mr.  Clayton  rejoined,  and  on  the  16th,  Mr. 
Douglas  again  spoke  at  length  upon  the  subject, 
urging  and  re-enforcing  the  views  he  had  before  pre- 


sented. On  the  21st  Mr.  Everett  made  an  extended 
and  very  eloquent  speech  in  elucidation  of  the  whole 
subject,  in  which  he  traced  the  history  and  explained 
the  importance,  from  their  position,  of  the  Central 
American  States,  vindicated  the  action  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  them,  and  set  forth  somewhat 
fully  his  views  of  the  reasons  which  render  peace 
and  forbearance  the  true  policy  of  our  Government, 
and  the  best  means  of  attaining  unlimited  prosperity 
and  power. — With  this  exception  no  debate  of  im- 
portance has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
during  the  month.  A correspondence  of  some  in- 
terest between  Mr.  Rives,  the  American  Minister 
in  Paris,  and  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  in 
regard  to  the  change  of  the  French  Government, 
effected  by  the  coup  d'itat  of  December,  1851,  has 
just  been  published.  Mr.  Webster,  in  a letter  dated 
March  8,  1852,  states  that  M.  Sartiges,  the  French 
Minister  at  Washington,  had  called  upon  him,  and 
complained  of  some  expressions  in  one  of  Mr. 
Rives’s  dispatches,  as  implying  censure  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  as  being  thus  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  France.  Mr. 
Webster  adds  that  he  assured  Mr.  S.  that  Mr.  Rives 
had  not  designed  to  call  in  question,  even  by  im- 
putation, the  manner  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
French  authorities  had  been  obtained,  and  that  he 
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would  direct  Mr.  Rivet  to  make  tuch  a statement 
to  the  French  Government,  and  to  disavow  any  in- 
tentional disrespect.  Mr.  Rives,  in  reply,  first  vin- 
dicated the  course  he  had  pursued  in  declining  to 
recognize  the  new  Government  in  France  until  di- 
rected so  to  do  by  instructions  from  home,  and  then 
proceeded  to  show  that  his  dispatches  to  his  own 
Government  were  matters  not  supposed  to  be  within 
the  cognizance,  and  certainly  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  French  Government  or  its  embassa- 
dors, and  that  M.  Sartiges  had  no  right  to  complain 
of  language  or  sentiments  which  they  might  contain. 
He  quoted  Mr.  Webster’s  letter  to  Chevalier  Hulse- 
mann,  to  prove  that  our  Government  had  distinctly 
repelled  the  claim  of  foreign  powers  thus  to  super- 
vise communications  from  its  agents  abroad  to  their 
own  Government.  And  upon  these  grounds  Mr. 
Rives  declined  to  present  any  apology  or  explana- 
tion to  the  French  Government  for  the  language 
used  in  his  dispatches,  or  to  read  to  the  French 

Minister  Mr.  Webster’sdispatch. The  diplomatic 

corps  at  Washington  paid  their  respects  to  President 
Pierce  in  a formal  visit,  soon  after  his  inauguration. 
M.  Bodisco,  the  Russian  Minister,  being  the  senior 
member  of  the  body,  tendered  their  congratulations 
upon  his  accession  in  a brief  address.  They  de- 
clared their  conviction  that  the  incontestable  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  though  largely  due  to  the 
national  energies,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
continuance  of  peace,  as  one  of  the  most  essential 
elements  of  the  expansion  of  the  productive  capaci- 
ties of  all  countries,  and  the  maintenance  of  which 
contributes  so  efficiently  to  spread  and  extend  the 
general  welfare.  The  address  added  an  expression 
of  the  desire  of  the  respective  governments  repre- 
sented, for  the  continuance  of  the  good  understanding 
now  so  happily  existing.  The  President,  recipro- 
eating  these  expressions  of  national  amity,  said  that 
in  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  other  powers 
he  should  of  course  “look,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
what  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  United  States 
may  require,  which  necessarily  include  a strict  ob- 
servance of  national  engagements,  and  a faithful 
adherence  to  those  sacred  principles  of  justice  which 
are  the  common  law  of  Christendom.” 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the 
18th  of  March,  but  it  has  little  general  interest. 
The  Legislature  was  still  in  session,  but  its  trans- 
actions were  exclusively  of  local  importance.  The 
question  of  dividing  the  State  continued  to  be  agi- 
tated, but  without  any  public  demonstrations.  Bills 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  for  the  re- 
lief of  emigrants  by  the  overland  routes.  The  news 
from  the  mines  continued  to  be  highly  favorable,  so 
far  as  the  product  of  gold  w as  concerned,  but  bloody 
and  atrocious  crimes  seemed  to  be  increasing.  A 
Mexican  named  Joaquin,  with  a gang  of  some  fifty 
men,  had  created  great  alarm  by  his  daring  robberies. 
Armed  expeditions  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  him,  but 
without  success.  There  arc  indications  that  the 
reports  of  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  gold 
mines  in  Australia  may  attract  thither  some  of  the 
miners  in  California,  but  thus  far  they  have  had  but 
tittle  effect.  All  the  mines  in  California  seem  to 
be  yielding  abundantly. 

MEXICO. 

The  political  revolution  noticed  in  our  last  has 
oeen  consummated,  and  Santa  Anna  is  again  Pres- 
ident of  the  Mexican  Republic.  The  votes  of  the 
several  departments  were  officially  counted  on  the 
1 7th  of  March,  and  showed  eighteen  for  Santa  Anna, 
and  five  for  all  others.  He  was  then  formally  de- 


clared President,  and  his  inauguration  was  to  tsks 
place  on  his  reaching  the  capital.  It  will  be  re 
membered  that  Senor  Escobar  was  sent  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Vera  Cruz  to  Carthagena  to  invite  Santa 
Anna’s  return  before  the  result  of  the  election  was 
known.  Escobar  has  since  published  a report  of 
his  mission,  dated  on  board  the  steamer  Dee,  arid 
addressed  to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  uf  Verm 
Cruz.  He  says  he  found  Santa  Anna  at  Turbaco, 
about  five  miles  from  Carthagena,  where  he  had 
given  prosperity  to  a half-ruined  town,  and  won  the 
profound  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  reply  to  his  inquiries,  Escobar  gave  him  a detailed 
statement  of  the  political  condition  of  Mexico,  the 
course  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  Tehuan- 
tepec dispute,  and  the  probability  that  the  Republic 
would  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
United  States.  The  next  day  Santa  Anna  expressed 
the  profoundest  concern  for  the  condition  and  fate 
of  the  country,  without  revenue,  owing  large  debts  the 
interest  on  which  she  is  unable  to  pay,  without  an 
army,  the  frontiers  abandoned  to  savage  incursions, 
the  frontier  States  undermined  by  traitors  influ- 
enced and  protected  by  Americans,  Lower  California 
threatened,  Yucatan  sustaining  an  Indian  war  in 
which  it  can  not  triumph,  Tehuantepec  threatened, 
and  Mexico,  in  these  critical  circumstances,  aban- 
doned to  an  imbecile  and  corrupt  administration,  he 
could  see  none  but  the  most  gloomy  prospects  over- 
hanging the  Republic.  The  interview  lasted  for 
two  or  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  Escobar  in- 
vited Santa  Anna  to  return,  and  put  himself  again 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  reply  he  spoke  of  his 
disinclination  to  leave  the  tranquil  life  he  was  then 
leading — of  his  past  services  and  sufferings,  and  th« 
ingratitude  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in  return 
for  them,  and  of  the  profound  degradation  of  the 
whole  political  and  civil  society  of  Mexico.  Unless 
the  Mexicans  had  come  to  see  that  the  root  of  their 
sufferings  was  in  themselves— that  their  lax  morals 
and  indifference  to  the  venality  and  corruption  oi 
their  public  men  were  the  real  cause  of  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  their  country,  and  were  willing 
to  make  a strong  and  earnest  effort  for  their  re- 
demption, it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  attempt 
any  thiqg  on  their  behalf.  Escobar,  in  reply,  sought 
to  reassure  him  on  all  these  points,  and  to  con- 
vince him  that  a very  large  body  of  influential 
and  intelligent  citizens,  who  had  hitherto  held 
themselves  aloof  from  political  affairs,  were  ready 
to  rally  around  him,  and  that  his  presence  would 
cause  anarchy  to  fly,  and  restrain  the  counsels 
of  those  who  wished  to  convert  Mexico  into  a col- 
ony. After  two  days’  deliberation,  Santa  Anna  told 
him,  in  reply  to  these  entreaties,  that  his  heart  could 
only  be  Mexican  ; that,  notwithstanding  tlie  past,  he 
wished  to  show  to  his  compatriots  how  dear  they 
were  to  him ; that  their  misfortunes  were  his,  and 
he  could  never  be  indifferent  to  them  ; that,  looking 
at  objects  from  a distance,  their  deformities  were 
better  seen  ; that  he  did  not  wish  that  history  should 
one  day  say  that  he  had  been  deaf  to  the  call  of  his 
country  when  she  honored  him  with  a call  to  meet 
the  common  danger,  and  that  he  had  seen  with  indif- 
ference her  fate  ; that  he  desired  to  end  his  days  in 
the  spot  he  had  chosen  as  a residence  for  his  family ; 
that  his  only  wish  was  to  see  his  country  happy  ; 
and  that,  casting  aside  every  thing  tending  to  detain 
him,  he  resigned  himself  to  give  the  last  proof  of  his 
patriotism,  although  history  taug;ht  him  to  place  no 
confidence  in  the  passing  enthusiasm  of  the 
“ I hold,”  he  said,  “ that  independence  is  the  great 
est  of  our  blessings,  and  every  good  citizen  should 
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defend  it  with  all  hie  power,  and  I can  not  be  deaf 
lo  the  voice  of  my  countrymen,  nor  fail  to  appreciate 
the  high  honor  they  have  conferred  upon  me  in  call- 
ing me  to  help  them  out  of  the  labyrinth  in  which 
they  have  been  involved,  and  above  all  to  save  our 
nationality,  now  in  such  imminent  peril  from  the 
grasping  spirit  of  our  neighbors,  and  the  indolence 
and  treason  of  a few  Mexicans.  Return  in  the  next 
packet,  and  in  giving  an  account  of  your  mission  to 
those  w’ho  sent  you,  tell  them  from  me  that  in  the 
next  month  of  March  I will  leave  this  port  for  the 
shores  of  Mexico.  On  my  arrival  there  1 will  call 
around  me  those  persons  of  influence  who  are  true 
lovers  of  their  country.  I will  confer  with  them ; and 
if  I find  co-operation,  if  I find  sincerity  and  a good 
will  to  abnegate  capricious  and  mistaken  opinions ; 
and  finally  if  I find  men  of  heart  to  make  an  obstinate 
defense  of  our  rights  against  the  aggressors  from  the 
North,  and  that  the  only  cry  is  independence  or 
death,  then  will  I lend  myself  cheerfully  to  new 
sacrifices  ; for,  in  truth,  I can  not  survive  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Mexican  nationality,  and  I desire  to 
bury  myself  in  its  ruins,  if,  after  the  Mexicans  have 
done  their  duty,  the  great  Regulator  of  the  destinies 
of  nations  should  order  for  us  such  a fate.  But  if 
my  hopes  should  not  find  encouragement  equal  to  my 
desires,  which  can  never  be  other  than  the  weal  and 
glory  of  our  nation,  I will  return  disconsolate  to  this 
retirement,  and  deplore  the  blindness  of  a people 
that  obstinately  believe  it  can  do  every  thing  when 
it  leaves  the  only  path  left  open  to  it,  and  will  not 
imitate  others,  who,  like  them,  have  found  them- 
selves in  a similar  situation.”  These  declarations 
are  important,  as  indicating  the  spirit  and  the  pur- 
poses which  are  henceforth  to  be  dominant  in  the 
councils  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

From  Bueno*  Ayres  we  have  details  of  the  siege 
of  the  city,  which  continued  without  result  to  the 
2d  of  February.  The  besieging  forces  had  surround- 
ed the  town  on  all  but  the  water  side,  and  were 
commanded  by  Col.  Lagos  and  four  or  five  others, 
all  of  whom  had  cordially  joined  in  the  movement 
against  Urquiza  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  had 
been  promoted  by  the  local  government  to  situations 
of  high  trust  and  importance.  Their  troops  were 
five  or  six  thousand  in  number,  and  they  had  con- 
fined their  operations  to  skirmishes  and  measures 
designed  to  deprive  the  city  of  provisions.  The 
force  mustered  for  the  defense  of  the  city  numbered 
five  or  six  thousand,  mainly  of  young  men  engaged 
in  business,  and  wholly  inexperienced  in  war.  The 
streets  had  been  barricaded  and  fortified  with  can- 
non, and  a good  deal  of  spirit  was  shown  in  their 
defense.  Col.  Pedro  Rosas  had  been  sent  to  the 
south  to  raise  troops  for  the  relief  of  the  city,  and 
the  Government  had  promised  to  send  him  officers 
and  infantry  ; but  the  steamboat  intended  for  that 
service  had  been  intercepted  by  Urquiza,  so  that  he 
was  left  without  support.  Rosas  himself,  after  two 
or  three  engagements  with  the  forces  of  Urquiza, 
was  himself  captured,  and  his  troops  dispersed.  An 
embassy  was  about  to  be  sent  to  Brazil  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  that  government  against  Urquiza,  but  with 
•light  hopes  of  success.  An  attack  upon  the  eity 
was  daily  expected. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

No  event  of  importance  has  distinguished  the 
month  in  England.  The  attention  of  Parliament  j 
has  been  mainly  absorbed  by  domestic  affairs.  A I 
motion  to  withdraw  the  grant  of  government  aid  from  1 


Maynooth  College,  engaged  attention  for  several 
successive  days : an  amendment,  which  proposed  to 
include  in  the  withdrawal  all  Parliamentary  grants 
for  purposes  of  religious  endowments,  was  discussed 
at  length,  and  on  the  2d  of  March  was  negatived  by 
a vote  of  262  to  68.  Lord  John  Russell  moved  to 
go  into  committee  upon  a proposition  to  remove  the 
Jewish  disabilities,  and  in  support  of  the  motion 
made  an  able  and  influential  speech  upon  the  gen- 
eral subject.  The  motion  was  carried  by  234  to 
205,  and  a resolution,  declaring  the  expediency  of 
removing  the  disabilities  in  question,  and  directing 
a bill  to  be  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  was  carried 
without  a division.  A bill  was  accordingly  intro- 
duced, and  upon  its  second  reading,  on  the  11th  of 
March,  was  extensively  discussed.  Sir  Frederic 
Thesiger  opposed  it  with  great  warmth,  urging  as  a 
conclusive  argument  against  it  that  if  this  bill  passed, 
gentlemen  must  be  ready  to  throw  open  Parliament 
to  men  of  all  religions,  and  of  no  religion  at  alL 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply,  said  that  the  imposition 
of  disabilities  on  religious  grounds  was  dictated  by 
the  same  principle  which  punished  by  the  rack  and 
the  stake  of  old,  and  which  imprisoned  the  Madiai 
at  the  present  day.  The  second  reading  w'as  carried 
by  a vote  of  263  to  212,  and  the  third  reading  was 

set  down  for  the  11th  of  April. A bill  proposing 

to  give  to  the  Canadian  Legislature  complete  con- 
trol of  the  estates  hitherto  reserved  by  the  Crown 
for  the  clergy,  was  introduced,  and  resisted  with 
great  warmth  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  who  took  oc- 
casion to  vindicate  his  share  in  the  government  of 
Lord  Derby,  and  to  urge  the  injustice  and  impolicy 
of  the  measure  proposed.  On  the  other  hand  its 
passage  was  advocated  as  a necessary  concession 
to  the  Canadian  people — its  enactment  having  been 
prayed  for  by  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly 
of  the  colony,  and  being  in  evident  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  bill  had  its  second  read- 
ing on  the  4th  of  March,  the  vote  being  275  to  192 ; 
and  it  subsequently  passed. — Foreign  affairs  have 
engaged  attention  in  Parliament  to  some  extent. 
On  the  3d  of  March  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  affairs  of  Turkey  as 
affected  by  the  contest  in  Montenegro,  sketching  the 
history  and  condition  of  the  latter  country  in  a speech 
of  considerable  length,  and  commenting  freely  on 
the  designs  of  Austria  upon  Turkey.  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  reply  to  a motion  for  copies  of  dispatches 
upon  the  subject,  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
opinion  that  England  ought  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey,  and  said  that  such  a contin- 
gency as  her  dismemberment  would  produce  a gen- 
eral war  in  Europe.  International  law',  good  faith, 
and  policy  dictated  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  Turkey.  After  entering  into  the  history  of  the 
Montenegrin  war,  he  said  that,  in  answer  to  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  Austrian  Government  assur- 
ances had  been  given  that  the  latter  held  the  same 
views  as  the  English  government  on  the  subject, 
and  though  he  could  not  state  the  precise  terms  of 
the  arrangement  that  had  been  made,  the  interven- 
tion of  France  and  England  had  been  successful, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  late  differences  were  over. 
The  course  adopted  by  England  had  been  to  give 
Turkey  such  advice  as  would  preserve  her  honor  and 
maintain  her  independence. — On  the  14th  of  March 
further  inquiries  were  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  to 
the  result  of  the  differences  between  Austria  and  Tur- 
key, to  which  Lord  John  Russell  replied  that  official 
intelligence  had  been  received  from  Constantinople 
of  the  final  adjustment  of  all  those  differences. 
Count  Leiningen,  on  behalf  of  the  Austrian  Govern 
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ment,  bad  demanded  that  the  former  ttatut  should 
be  re-established  in  Montenegro,  and  that  it  should 
be  eradiated  by  the  Turkish  troops : — the  ports  of 
Kleek  and  Suterina  were  also  required  to  be  closed, 
and  indemnity  to  be  paid  for  injuries  inflicted  on 
Austrian  subjects.  The  Sublime  Porte  had  conceded 
all  these  points,  and  thus  removed  all  grounds  of 
difference  with  Austria. — The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had 
stated  in  reply  to  inquiries  that  no  demand  had  been 
made  by  Austria  or  France  for  the  expulsion  from 
England  of  political  refugees.  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  making  a similar  statement,  added  that  if  such  a 
demand  ever  should  be  made,  it  would  be  met  by  a 
distinct  and  indignant  refusal.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  intimated  that  the  Government  would  exercise 
special  vigilance  to  prevent  conspiracies  in  England 
against  the  peace  of  European  Governments. — No 
less  than  eight  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  been  unseated  upon  proof  of  having  obtained 
their  election  by  bribery. — The  increased  frequency 
of  Railway  accidents,  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Government,  and  led  to  the  proposal  of  prevent- 
ive measures : — nothing  effective,  however,  has  yet 
been  done. — A deputation  of  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  newspaper  press  has  asked  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  the  tax  on  advertisements  and 
urged  its  total  repeal,  or  if  that  be  refused,  its  re- 
duction one  half. — Bulwcr,  the  novelist,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Associated  Societies  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. — The  news  from  Austra- 
lia continues  to  be  highly  encouraging.  The  gold 
diggings  yielded  abundantly — the  price  of  labor  was 
very  high,  and  the  prospects  for  the  season  were  very 
good.  Gold  discoveries  had  been  reported  in  New 
Zealand. — From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  intelli- 
gence has  been  received  of  further  engagements  be- 
tween the  English  troops  and  the  Kaffir  forces  in  the 
Orange  River  district,  in  which  the  former  lost  some 
fifty  men. 

THE  CONTINENT, 

Nothing  of  special  interest  has'occurred  in  Franc* 
during  the  month.  The  Emperor  is  said  to  be  anx- 
ious to  expedite  his  Coronation,  at  which  it  is  under- 
stood the  Pope  has  consented  to  be  present  and  as- 
sist ; but  the  date  for  the  ceremony  has  not  yet  been 
fixed.  Several  members  of  the  Legitimist  party 
have  been  offered  seats  in  the  Senate  but  have  re- 
fused. The  Count  Camarata,  grandson  of  the  Princess 
Elisa,  elder  sister  of  Napoleon  1.  committed  suicide 
in  Paris,  lately  by  blowing  out  his  brains.  He  was 
but  37  years  old,  and  filled  a post  of  honor  in  the 
Council  of  State.  He  had  been  speculating  deeply 
in  the  funds,  and  had  sustained  heavy  losses.  His 
embarrassments  are  supposed  to  have  prompted  the 
act.  Only  a few  days  after,  Mile.  Marthc,  an  actress 
with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  criminal  inti- 
macy, suffocated  heroelf  with  the  fumes  of  charcoal 
in  her  boudoir.  A monument  is  to  be  erected  to 
Marshal  Ney  on  the  spot  where  he  was  executed, 
at  the  end  of  the  Avenue  of  the  Luxembourg.  Mar- 
shal St.  Arnaud  has  surrendered  the  portfolio  of 


Minister  of  War  and  is  sueeeeded  by  M.  Dams. 
The  funeral  of  the  wife  of  M.  Raspail,  the  cele- 
brated Republican  leader,  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a large  and  imposing  public  demonstration.  About 
a thousand  pardoned  political  offenders  have  bean 
brought  back  to  France.  M.  Orfila  the  great  French 
chemist,  celebrated  especially  for  his  writings  on 
poison,  died  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  March.  He  be- 
queathed 120,000  francs  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
to  found  scientific  prises. 

From  Austria  there  is  no  news  of  interest.  The 
assassin  whose  attempt  upon  the  Emperor’s  life  has 
been  already  noticed,  has  been  executed.  He  was 
a Hungarian,  named  Lekenyi;  repeated  examine' 
lions,  not  unlike  torture  in  many  of  their  features, 
failed  to  draw  from  him  any  acknowledgment  that  be 
had  accomplices  in  the  attempt.  Great  disaffection 
continues  to  manifest  itself  in  every  part  of  Hungary : 
a conspiracy  has  been  detected  within  the  fortress  of 
Komom  for  its  surrender,  in  which  the  provost  was 
implicated.  He  was  immediately  executed,  with  a 
number  of  accomplices.  Four  Hungarian  prisoners 
of  note  were  executed  at  Pesth  on  the  30th  of  March. 
They  were  Karl  Juhbal,  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  formerly  tutor  in  the  family  of  Kossuth  ; Karl 
Devenyjijfala,  a lieutenant  in  a regiment  of  hussars ; 
Caspar  Nozslopy,  a landed  proprietor,  advocate,  and 
magistrate — an  efficient  actor  in  the  revolution  of 
1840 ; and  Samuel  Sarkozy,  a private  soldier.  Gen- 
eral Haynau  died  at  Vienna  on  the  14th  of  March. 
Leopold  von  Buch,  the  celebrated  Prussian  geologist, 
died  at  Berlin  on  the  4th. 

In  Lombardy  the  most  harsh  and  oppressive 
measures  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Austrian 
government  in  punishment  for  the  Milan  insurrec- 
tion. A great  number  of  executions  have  taken  place, 
many  more  prisoners  have  been  condemned  to  death, 
and  decrees  of  confiscation  have  been  issued  against 
all  the  Lombard  exiles  or  residents  in  foreign  states. 
There  are  upward  of  thirty  thousand  of  the  latter  in 
Sardinia  alone,  many  of  whom  have  been  residing 
there  with  the  permission  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. The  value  of  the  confiscated  property  is  said 
to  exceed  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

In  Turkey  fresh  difficulties  arose  with  Russia, 
which  threatened  for  a time  to  be  still  more  formid- 
able than  those  with  Austria.  Prince  Menscbikoff 
had  arrived  at  Constantinople  as  the  special  envoy 
of  the  Czar,  accompanied  by  a son  of  the  veteran 
Nesselrode,  and  a very  large  and  brilliant  staff.  On 
his  way  he  reviewed  the  Russian  troops  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  on  his  arrival  conducted  himself  with  so 
haughty  and  ostentatious  a disregard  of  all  tbe  usual 
forms  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  as  to  leave  upon  the 
public  mind  a very  strong  conviction  of  hostile  in- 
tentions. His  demands  upon  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment are  said  to  relate  to  the  custody  of  the  Holy 
Places,  a subjeet  upon  whieh  all  the  great  powers 
are  jealously  interested,  and  France  especially  sens- 
itive. This  mission  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  the 
I eoncesssion  of  all  his  demands,  though  no  details  sf 
| the  negotiation  have  yet  been  received. 
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ELIGIOUS  LIBERTY— What  is  it?  The 
right  to  believe  anti  worship  according  to  the 
decision  of  one’s  own  conscience.  Nothing  would 
seem  more  compactly  logical  than  such  a definition, 
and  yet  when  we  come  to  take  a close  look  at  it,  a 
new  question,  full  as  difficult  as  the  old  one,  starts 
up  in  every  term.  Right — belief — worship — con- 
science. There  may  be  sometimes  claimed  the  right 
to  do  wrong.  There  may  be  a belief  the  outward 
manifestation  of  which  is  at  war  with  the  exercise 
of  any  other  belief,  however  pure  and  holy.  There 
may  be  a worship  not  only  most  revolting  to  every 
other  worship,  but  destructive  of  all  that  is  most 
healthy  in  the  civil  and  temporal  relations  of  man- 
kind. There  may  be  a conscience  so  exclusive,  so 
individualizing,  so  narrow  in  itself,  and  yet  so  de- 
termined to  bring  within  its  own  jurisdiction  all  so- 
cial and  political  questions,  as  to  be  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  any  organic  harmony.  Or,  what  is  the  most 
impracticable  and  unmanageable  of  all  difficulties, 
there  may  be  a religion  so  utterly  intolerant  as  to 
render  some  degree  of  intolerance  toward  itself  a 
matter  of  necessity  on  the  part  of  every  other  creed. 
If  belief  were  ever  separate  from  acts — if  faith  had 
nothing  to  do  with  works — if  worship  were  ever  sol- 
itary and  unsocial,  instead  of  being,  from  its  very 
nature,  filled  with  all  sympathetic  action  and  re -ac- 
tion—-if  the  higher  or  spiritual  interests  of  humanity 
did  not  tend  to  draw  within  their  sphere  all  lower 
relations — if  it  were  not  an  unchangeable  law  of  our 
responsibilities  as  moral  and  religious  beings  that 
the  most  sacred  truths  are  ever  those  which  are 
capable  of  perversion  to  the  most  tremendous  evils 
— then  might  we  regard  the  question  as  of  easy  solu- 
tion, and  look  with  some  degree  of  tolerance  upon 
that  shallow  rhetoric  which  ever  prates  so  flippantly 
about  the  44  entire  separation  of  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual,”  as  though  this  were  one  of  the  first  truths, 
and  most  practicable  measures  of  political  philoso- 
phy. 

But  we  can  not  sever  the  question  from  these  as- 
pects without  doing  a greater  injury  to  humanity 
than  ever  came  from  any  amount  of  religious  intol- 
erance. Shall  we  shrink  from  the  avowal,  or  boldly 
make  the  declaration,  that  we  would  rather  live  in 
an  qge — ay,  and  meet  the  fearful  responsibilities  of 
an  age  in  which  men  burned  each  other  for  religious 
belief,  than  of  one  in  which  a soulless  infidel  indif- 
ference has  so  withered  ail  hearts  that  the  fact  of 
martyrdom  comes  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  ex- 
travagant Quixotiama  of  an  unintelligible  phase  of 
humanity.  But  such  a supposition  can  not  be  in- 
dulged. Men  can  not  be  thus  indifferent.  The  bare 
possibility  of  issues  and  interests  such  as  are  pre- 
sented by  the  thought  of  another  and  an  eternal  life, 
must  call  up  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  no  affect- 
ation of  infidel  indifference  can  disguise,  even  among 
those  who  have  gone  the  farthest  in  denying  to  man 
any  other  than  an  animal  and  material  nature. 

Here  we  have  the  solution  of  that  otherwise  inex- 
plicable fact,  that  infidels  and  theophilanthropists — 
res,  even  professed  atheists— can  be  as  persecuting 
is  the  most  bigoted  sectarians,  and  even  more  unre- 
lenting. The  intolerance  of  the  religious  bigot,  like 
til  other  intolerance,  is  from  hell ; but  then  it  allies 
itself  with  a higher  principle,  which,  although  it  can 
never  sanctify,  may  give  a serious  dignity  to  its  un- 
holy partner.  We  do  not  apeak  of  sheer  hypocrisy ; 


to  that  clearly  belongs  another  and  a darker  name. 
But  real  bigotry,  even  in  its  worst  form,  has  some 
redeeming  quality.  It  has  a reason  to  assign  for  its 
proceedings,  which  atheism  can  never  plead  in  be- 
half of  its  more  hellish  cruelties.  Bigotry  may  some- 
times melt,  but  infidelity  has  no  heart.  What  is  man, 
if  its  creed  be  true  ? What  are  his  rights  or  wrongs, 
if  all  religion  be  a dream  ? Of  what  consequence  is 
his  freedom  of  thought,  or  freedom  of  action  T What 
matters  it  whether  he  think  truly  or  falsely,  or  think 
at  all,  upon  any  thing  else  than  the  gratification  of 
his  more  immediate  animal  appetites  ? 

Thus  with  its  very  capacity  of  persecuting  send  be- 
ing persecuted  religiously,  is  connected  that  which 
gives  our  race  its  highest  dignity.  The  risk  of  the 
greatest  evil  is  the  price  of  the  greatest  good.  The 
loss  of  the  beliefs,  or  disbeliefs,  in  the  perversion  of 
which  bigotry  has  its  birth,  would  be  a sorer  calam- 
ity to  our  world  than  any  amount  of  religious  intol- 
erance. But  we  are  wandering  from  the  issue  first 
proposed.  We  may  not  be  able  to  settle  the  mo- 
mentous question  so  much  agitated  in  past  times, 
and  now  again  brought  up  with  new  aspects  of  in- 
terest ; but  if  we  can  convince  any  of  its  immense 
difficulty,  it  will  be  no  small  gain  to  the  blessed  cause 
of  charity — that  heavenly  charity,  which,  though  ever 
“ rejoicing  m the  truth”  yet 14  hopeth  all  things,” 44  en- 
dureth  all  things” — 44  believeth  all”  the  good  it  can, 
even  of  the  intolerant  and  the  unbelieving. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  setting  forth  the  wide 
range  it  embraces,  would  be  to  present  two  extreme 
cases  which  may  seem  to  give  us  the  outermost  lim- 
its of  the  question.  It  is  only  a few  months  sines 
that  a man  and  his  wife  were  condemned  in  Tus- 
cany to  a severe  imprisonment.  The  crime  alleged, 
as  we  find  it  in  the  judicial  sentence  itself,  was  that 
of  impiety  in  abandoning  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
for  that  which  is  called  the  Protestant  or  Evangelical, 
and  of  proselyting  others  to  that  belief— not  only  by 
denying  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  tenets , but  by  reading 
and  teaching  others  to  read  the  Bible  translated  by  Di- 
odatiy  and  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  printed  in  London 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 
Now,  in  view  of  this  case,  thus  truly  stated,  we  are 
not  going  to  indulge  in  any  exclamations  about  the 
“Nineteenth  Century,”  or  the  “dark  ages,”  or  ths 
“ progress  of  the  human  mind.”  We  give  it  as  an 
example  of  what  seems  clearly  to  us  in  America, 
and,  as  we  think,  to  all  Protestants  in  Europe,  a 
gross  violation  of  religious  liberty. 

But  now  for  another  example.  In  a certain  part 
of  this  State  there  is  at  present,  or  has  been  until 
very  recently,  a religious  community  of  men  and 
women,  avowedly  practicing  the  most  unrestrained 
intercourse,  discarding  marriage  as  an  anti-Christian 
yoke,  and  all  this  not  only  on  the  ground  of  righty  but 
conscientious  duty.  It  is  defended  as  a proper  and 
commanded  manifestation  of  Christian  feeling.  U 
is  a work  of  conscience  and  religion.  The  fast 
may  seem  incredible,  and  yet  the  present  statement 
is  made  on  the  most  unquestionable  authority. 

What  an  immense  distance  between  these  two 
cases.  And  yet  there  are  those,  on  either  extreme, 
who  would  contend  that  the  same  principle  applies 
to  both  ; while  they  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  ono 
class  of  apologists  would  say  that  the  claim  of  lib- 
erty in  either  case  is  equally  valid ; the  other,  that 
it  is  equally  to  be  disallowed. 
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Again : in  one  country  marriage  is  fenced  round 
by  the  strictest  religious  ceremonies.  In  another, 
its  creation  and  dissolution,  at  will , are  claimed  as 
conscientious  rights,  or,  perhaps,  polygamy  defended 
as  a religious  duty.  Take  another  set  of  examples, 
which  carry  us  still  farther  into  the  interior  of  the 
great  question.  In  one  country  all  consciences  are 
squared  to  one  particular  form  of  the  oath.  In  an- 
other, its  entire  abolition  is  demanded  on  the  ground 
that  such  appeals  to  Heaven  are,  in  every  case,  and 
in  every  form,  political  sanctions  of  an  offensive 
dogma,  and,  therefore,  invasions  of  that  most  sens- 
itive thing — the  objector’s  religious  or  irreligious  lib- 
erty. So,  too,  the  observance  or  non-observance 
of  religious  days,  national  observances  of  religious 
acts,  either  by  enactment  or  recommendation,  may 
by  some  be  regarded  as  in  themselves  a violation  of 
the  rights  of  conscience,  on  the  ground  of  their  be- 
ing public  recognitions  of  religious  tenets,  to  the 
grievous  wrong  and  damage  of  those  who  do  not 
hold  them.  Sometimes  the  objection  is  made  to 
rest  on  the  calculations  of  political  economy.  Prayer 
in  our  legislative  bodies,  besides  being  a dangerous 
violation  of  conscience  and  the  Constitution,  is  a 
waste  of  money,  because  a waste  of  that  precious 
time,  of  which  our  law-makers  are  known  to  be  so 
rery  frugal.  Even  laws  for  the  protection  of  con- 
science in  one  direction  may  be  deemed  infringe- 
ments of  it  in  another ; so  delicately  interwoven  are 
the  social,  moral,  political,  and  religious  relations 
of  mankind. 

And  now  we  are  getting  into  the  very  kernel  of 
the  great  inquiry.  We  are  coming  where  doubt 
begins  to  gather  over  the  clearest  minds  Despotism 
threatens  in  this  direction  ; licentiousness  in  that. 
Here  the  most  sacred  rights  are  in  danger  of  inva- 
sion; there  the  most  sacred  duties  become  imprac- 
ticable. There  may  be  even  claimed  the  religious 
liberty  of  intolerance.  A curious  instance  of  this 
kind  has  lately  occurred,  showing  what  very  odd 
forms  and  colors  this  cameleon  question  may  some- 
times assume.  The  republican  government  of  New 
Granada  has  lately  proclaimed  universal  toleration, 
and  granted  to  the  people  the  religious  liberty  of 
choosing  and  paying  their  own  pastors.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  this  emancipated  country  resists  the  ordi- 
nance,— for  doing  which  he  is  compelled  to  leave  the 
state.  And  now  the  very  persons  who  have  been 
most  violent  in  their  denunciations  of  the  poor  Madiai 
are  getting  up  meetings  of  sympathy  for  the  lost  relig- 
ious liberties  of  this  persecuted  ecclesiastic. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  the  extreme  cases 
must  notwithstanding  be  clear  to  all  thinking  and 
serious  minds.  The  common  sense,  as  well  as  the 
moral  sense,  of  rational  and  christianized  humanity 
is  shocked  at  the  inconsistent  claims  set  up  by  both 
the  ultra  parties,  and  in  which,  whether  designedly 
or  not,  they  support  each  other  in  their  respective 
extravagances.  If  you  condemn  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  Madiai,  you  must  not  approve 
of  laws  to  prevent  Mormons  from  having  as  many 
wives  as  they  please,  or  Perfectionists  from  violat- 
ing, under  the  plea  of  conscience,  all  the  chaste  de- 
cencies of  human  life.  So  argues  a leading  ecclesi- 
astical authority  on  one  side.  “ He  is  right,”  chimes 
in  a brother  from  the  opposite  benches,  41  right  in  his 
conclusions  although  there  maybe  some  error  in  his 
premises.''  “ We  are  no  bigots,”  say  they,  “ but  we 
do  love  consistency,  and  as  good  Protestants  ourselves, 
we  would  advise  our  Protestant  friends  to  take  the 
beam  out  of  their  own  eyes  before  they  attempt  to 
pick  motes  out  of  the  eyes  of  others,”  <&c.  dtc.  An 
editorial  writer  of  very  liberal  opinions  has  lately 
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exposed  the  fallacy  of  this  sweeping  argument  in  a 
masterly  manner.  His  clear  mind  and  strong  common 
sense  would  not  permit  him  to  stultify  himself  by  an 
assent  to  so  glaring  and  undiscriminaling  a sophism. 
He  does  not  hesitate,  however,  to  compare  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Madiai  w ith  the  judicial  action  in 
respect  to  a witness,  not  condemned  to  a severe  im- 
prisonment, not  dying  in  a dungeon,  but  simply  ex- 
cluded from  being  sworn  on  the  ground  of  his  atheism. 
We  wonder  at  this.  If  he  could  so  clearly  and  sens- 
ibly separate  from  religious  intolerance  the  casesof 
polygamy  or  licentiousness  on  the  ground  of  the  pub- 
lic or  organic  good,  why  could  he  not  have  carried 
the  distinction  a little  further  ? The  law  and  the 
court  inflict  no  penalty  on  the  offered  witness ; they 
only  exclude  him  in  self  defense.  The  question 
simply  is — shall  the  oath  be  wholly  abolished  ? An 
exception  on  the  ground  of  form  (as  in  the  case  of 
certain  religious  scruples)  does  not  drive  us  to  this 
terrible  issue ; an  exception  on  the  ground  of  irre- 
ligion,or  a total  want  of  religious  belief,  clearly  does. 
Shall  society  be  wholly  deprived  of  that  security 
fortruth  and  the  right  administration  of  justice  which 
comes  from  such  an  appeal  to  the  Invisible  Judge  ? 
Let  the  rule  of  admission  be  carried  to  its  utmost 
limit.  Let  it  take  in  every  man  who  sincerely  be- 
lieves in  a divine  retribution  for  peijury,  whether  in 
this  world  or  another.  But  let  us  not  confound  a 
most  manifest  case  of  religious  persecution  with  the 
effort  to  preserve  the  last  link  that  connects  human 
government,  of  any  kind,  with  the  government  of  God. 

But  the  great  question  of  religious  liberty  is  not 
thus  to  be  settled.  The  intolerant  religionist  and 
the  infidel  anarchist  are  not  to  be  allowed  thus  to  play 
into  each  other’s  hands.  We  are  not  to  throw  away 
a principle  because  there  may  be  many  difficulties 
and  many  perversions  in  its  application.  This  prin- 
ciple is,  that  the  State  has  to  do  with  morality,  has  to 
do  with  conscience,  has  to  do  with  education,  has  to 
do,  in  these  ways,  with  religion  and  all  the  most 
vital  interests  of  humanity.  It  can  not  ignore  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Bible,  any  more  than  it  can  legislate 
without  regard  to  civilization,  and  the  progress  of 
science.  It  can  not  ignore  any  thing  which  has  a 
deep  hold  upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  masses 
under  its  jurisdiction.  It  may  not  pass  specific  laws 
on  specific  subjects,  but  in  all  these  departments  its 
general  course  of  legislation  must  be  for  or  against 
certain  predominant  views.  This  is  not  a matter  o( 
theory  but  of  actual  fact.  Government  must  favor 
the  infidel  or  the  believer.  It  can  not  part  what  God 
has  joined  together.  It  can  not  separate  political 
prosperity  from  morals,  or  morals  from  religion,  or 
religion  from  worship,  or  worship  from  faith  in  some 
revelation  from  the  invisible  world.  The  instinctive 
law  of  self  preservation,  be  longing  by  necessity  to  all 
organic  bodies,  would  give  it  some  jurisdiction  here 
if  there  were  no  other  ground.  The  lowest  doctrins 
of  utilitarianism  would  give  it  some  right  to  inter- 
fere in  these  high  concerns ; but  the  whole  question 
assumes  a still  higher  aspect  when  we  regard  the 
State  as  a necessary  educating  power  for  truth  or 
falsehood,  good  or  evil — as,  in  other  words,  the  prim- 
ary depository  of  those  ideas  of  right,  of  justice,  of 
sovereignty,  of  punishment,  of  law,  which,  because 
first  brought  out  here,  become  the  types  of  those 
higher  manifestations  of  the  same  ideas  that  have 
their  perfection  in  the  more  immediate  government 
of  God. 

This  position,  which  can  be  most  triumphantly 
maintained  against  all  opponents  on  either  side,  we 
would  use  as  an  argument,  not  certainly  in  favor  of 
religious  oppression  of  any  kind,  but  against  those 
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who  would  pervert  it  to  any  such  end.  In  such  a 
case  as  that  of  the  Madiai  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
they  were  prosecuted  for  an  offense  against  the  State , 
or  even  for  the  protection  of  a certain  form  of  religion 
alleged  to  be  connected  with  the  moral  and  political 
welfare  of  the  State.  The  plea  is  good  inform,  as 
a lawyer  would  say,  but  this  is  not  enough  ; it  must 
be  good  in  fact.  We  can  not  hide  such  a case  as 
this  under  an  abstract  principle,  and  there  rest  it. 
The  court  in  Tuscany  may  not  look  beyond  their 
written  iaw,  but  this  will  not  avail  for  the  nation 
itself,  or  for  those  who  would  plead  its  cause  before 
the  general  tribunal  of  other  nations.  The  particu- 
lar grounds  on  which  this  high  power  is  exercised 
must  be  made  clear  in  themselves,  irrespective  of 
any  other  issues  which  may  be  adroitly,  yet  most 
falsely,  connected  with  them. 

“Religious  liberty,”  says  the  Tuscan  Judge  in 
his  sentence  of  the  Madiai,  “ is  not  violated  when 
citizens  are  called  to  answer  for  their  external  acts, 
and  liberty  of  conscience  is  even  protected  when  one 
preserves  another  from  the  danger  of  being  seduced 
to  abandon  his  religion.”  The  same  ground  has 
been  taken  by  a well  known  authority  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  State  it  is  maintained,  does 
not  interfere  with  conscience  subjectively , or  with 
that  inward  exercise  of  belief  which  manifests  itself 
in  no  outward  act,  and  this  is  given  as  a sufficient 
answer  to  the  complaint  of  intolerance ! Now  with 
all  possible  respect  for  those  whose  circumstances 
compel  them  to  reason  in  this  manner,  we  must  pro- 
nounce it  a most  egregious  trifling  with  an  exceed- 
ingly grave  and  important  subject.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  in  this  aspect  the  State  does  not  meddle 
with  conscience,  simply  because  it  can  not.  The 
whole  matter  is  out  of  the  reach  of  its  arms  whether 
secular  or  spiritual.  No  process  it  can  issue  can  be 
served  within  these  privileged  grounds.  The  keenest 
hell-hounds  the  Inquisition  ever  trained  for  the  scent 
of  heresy  can  not  enter  this  heaven-defended  domain 
as  long  as  the  outer  gate  remains  unopened  by  any 
“ external  act So  too,  to  put  it  gravely  forth  as  a 
sufficient  answer  in  such  a case  as  this,  that  the 
parties  were  condemned  for  a “ civil  offense,”  is 
even  a worse  trifling  than  the  other.  It  is  very  much 
like  the  shield  which  the  brethren  on  the  other  ex- 
treme would  interpose  to  some  of  the  greatest  crimes. 
They  w'ould  call  them  “ political  offenses and  the 
magic  name  takes  away  at  once  all  their  enormity. 
Standing  by  itself,  the  justification  in  the  one  case 
is  just  as  good  as  the  ground  of  charge  in  the  other. 
The  secular  power  might  make  this  plea,  and  did 
make  this  plea,  when  carrying  out  the  most  atro- 
cious sentences  of  a Dioclesian  or  a Bonner. 

We ’can  exercise  all  charity  for  the  high  Roman 
Catholic  authority  to  whom  we  have  alluded.  Sur- 
rounded as  he  is  by  those  of  a different  faith,  and 
chafed  by  the  sometimes  wantonly  insulting  lan- 
guage of  Protestant  meetings,  every  allowance  is 
to  be  made  for  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  The 
same  pleas,  however,  can  only  be  characterized  as 
the  most  contemptible  equivocation,  when  used  by 
those  pseudo-Protestants  who  are  ever  ready  to 
rake  up  for  condemnation  the  long  past  acts  of  Pu- 
ritans, while  inventing  all  sorts  of  apologies  for  this 
most  recent  outrage  of  religious  tyranny.  If  the  Pu- 
ritans punished  men  and  women  for  running  naked 
through  the  streets,  or  for  systematically,  and  in  the 
name  of  peace,  disturbing  congregations  when  en- 
gaged in  public  worship,  they  did  that  which  was 
perfectly  right.  If  they  visited  men  with  penalties 
(or  believing  in  the  Quaker  doctrines,  or  for  joining 
in  the  Quaker  worship,  or  for  persuading  other  men 
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to  do  the  same,  it  was  a wicked  persecution  that 
should  strip  them  of  all  commiseration  for  what 
they  might  have  suffered  from  Elizabeth  and  from 
Laud. 

Equally  preposterous,  too,  is  the  pretense  that 
this  ground  for  the  State’s  interference  presents 
any  new  aspect  of  the  question  by  which  it  is  sep- 
arated from  the  admitted  intolerance  of  past  ages. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  our  an- 
cestors as  having  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  toleration.  They  did  not  under- 
stand, it  is  said,  this  distinction  between  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  temporal,  which  at  the  present  day  is 
so  clear  to  every  man  who  makes  a speech  from  the 
stump,  or  writes  a paragraph  for  a newspaper.  Now, 
it  does  not  require  any  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  religious  controversies  to  show  that  this 
is  a wholly  gratuitous  assumption.  They  did  un- 
derstand the  principle  ; they  erred  in  making  the 
application — often  from  the  blindness  of  a cruel 
bigotry — sometimes  from  motives  that  admit  of  pal- 
liation, if  not  of  defense.  This  same  distinction  was 
made  by  the  Fathers  ; it  was  made  by  the  School- 
men ; it  is  found  put  forth  by  writers  in  the  Romish 
Church,  and  in  the  works  of  our  earliest  Reformers. 
Let  any  one  examine  the  controversy,  once  so  fa- 
mous in  its  day,  out  of  which  there  arose  in  En- 
gland the  first  Puritan  party.  In  that  discussion, 
Archbishop  Whitgift  and  the  very  learned  and  able 
Puritan  Cartwright  took  substantially  the  same  fun- 
damental position.  One  made  it  the  ground  of  his 
charge  ; the  other  conceded  it  fully  in  his  defense. 
The  State  interfered  in  religious  questions — when 
it  did  interfere — solely  on  the  ground  of  its  own 
protection  against  anarchy,  and  of  the  permanent 
political  good  of  its  citizens  or  subjects.  The  same 
principle  remains  ; for  it  belongs  to  the  everlasting 
nature  of  things — the  ideal  constitution  of  the  State. 
We,  however,  possess  more  light  on  the  question  of 
fact — a light  which  is  simply  the  result  of  longer 
experience  on  the  earth.  What  are  the  limits  of 
safety?  It  was  thought,  at  one  time,  not  safe  to 
tolerate  Puritans.  The  argument  ran  after  this 
style  : Puritanism  will  lead  to  heresy — heresy  to 
infidelity — infidelity  to  irreligion — irreligion  to  im- 
morality— immorality  to  licentiousness — licentious- 
ness to  insecurity  for  all  rights  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty, and  finally,  to  the  subversion  of  all  government. 
So  the  Puritans,  too,  may  be  supposed  to  have  rea- 
soned afterward ; and  so,  to  some  extent,  are  we 
compelled  to  reason  yet.  It  is  ever  a question  of 
fact,  on  which  we  have  new  light  from  age  to  age  ; 
and  if  we  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  light, 
which  is  truly  progressive,  we  incur  all  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  those  who  would  apply  a principle, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  facts  it  did  not  embrace,  or  on 
a failure  to  see  their  way  perfectly  clear  in  this, 
would  throw  it  away  altogether.  Most  true  is  it 
that  we  must  have  our  abstract  principles,  as  un- 
yielding as  the  earth,  and  as  immutable  as  the  heav- 
ens. Here  must  be  no  compromise.  But  in  the 
application  of  those  principles,  we  are  ever  to  be 
governed  by  facts,  by  consequences,  by  experience, 
by  history,  which  is  the  world’s  experience — in  a 
word,  by  a wise  and  wisely-calculated  expediency. 
This  is  that  solemn  responsibility  of  action,  and  of 
judgment,  which  God  has  cast  upon  us,  and  from 
which  two  classes  of  men  are  ever  seeking,  yet 
seeking  in  vain,  to  escape.  They  are  the  fanatical 
abstractionist,  the  generalizing  radical,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  unreasoning  advocate  of  a blind  au- 
thority, on  the  other.  But  there  is,  in  truth,  no 
easier  path.  There  are  no  sheltering  abstractions 
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of  the  rationalist,  no  reason-defying  dogmas  of  the 
religionist  that  can  relieve  from  such  a responsibil- 
ity. The  State  may  interfere — the  State  mutt  in- 
terfere with  morals  and  religion.  But  it  is  at  her 
peril — at  her  corporate  peril — at  the  individual  per- 
il, and  the  solemn  individual  accountability  of  all 
engaged  in  her  transactions.  She  can  not  be  neu- 
tral, and  yet  she  must  see  to  it  that  she  does  not 
persecute  that  which  is  good,  that  she  does  not  tol- 
erate what  is  certainly  evil,  under  whatever  plea  of 
conscience  it  may  claim  its  mischievous  liberty. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  ascertained  ? By  experience, 
we  answer,  by  history,  by  the  best  lights  Heaven 
has  given  us.  “ The  times  of  this  ignorance  God 
winked  at.”  They  may  not  have  known,  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  it  was  safe  to  tolerate 
Puritans.  But  we  know  it.  We  know  that  from 
them  and  their  institutions  have  come  the  best  and 
safest  models  of  civil  government — far  safer  than 
those  that  now  stand  trembling  over  the  Italian  vol- 
canoes. Experience  has  shown,  too,  that  the  limits 
of  toleration  may  be  carried  much  farther  than  this, 
so  as  to  embrace  those  who  may  differ  widely  from 
the  Puritan  theology,  if  they  yet  hold  to  that  great 
truth  in  which  the  foundation  of  every  social  fabric 
must  rest,  and  without  which  all  human  government 
is  but  an  edifice  built  upon  the  sands  or  the  waters 
— in  other  words,  any  religion  which  is  truly  serious, 
and  maintains  an  awe-aspiring  belief  in  a human — 
personal — accountable — immortality.  We  would  be 
the  last  to  underrate  the  temporal  as  wrell  as  spiritual 
value  of  a wider  and  more  definite  orthodoxy ; but 
let  this  one  tenet  universally  prevail,  neither  frozen 
by  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  nor  evaporated  by 
a rationalizing  naturalism  on  the  other,  and  the  State 
is  politically  safe.  An  organism  thus  vitalized  will 
be  stable,  will  be  healthful,  will  be  substantially 
free,  whatever  its  outward  forms.  Despotism  can 
not  crush  it ; revolutions  will  not  convulse  it ; the 
supercilious  tory  and  the  fawning  demagogue  will 
both  stand  away  from  the  presence  of  this  most  con- 
servative and  yet  most  liberal  and  fraternizing  ele- 
ment in  human  society.  Any  thing  which  falls  short 
of  this  can  not  be  called  a religion  ; and  although  it 
may  be  entitled  to  toleration  as  an  opinion,  has  no 
right  to  demand  that,  for  its  sake,  the  law  should 
ignore  the  oath,  or  the  observance  of  sacred  time,  or 
any  principles  which  have  ever  been  held  to  lie  at 
the  foundations  of  education,  or  to  furnish  the  best 
sanctions  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  civil  and 
social  duties. 

Away  then  with  these  sweeping  applications  of  mis- 
stated general  ideas.  God  has  not  given  us  reason, 
conscience,  and  the  Bible,  that  we  should  pervert 
them  to  any  such  abuse,  or  seek  to  escape  from  the 
moral  discipline,  and  perilous  responsibility,  which 
were  intended  as  their  necessary  accompaniments. 
The  State  has  a right  to  protect  itself  against  those 
whom  it  may  deem  enemies  to  its  organization. 
“Therefore,”  some  might  say  “ all  the  guillotinings 
of  the  first  French  Republic”  were  justifiable. 
These  victims  suffered  for  “ civil  offenses ,”  and  we 
have  no  right  to  look  beyond  the  record.  Precisely 
in  this  manner  reasons  the  astute  Mr.  Brcrwnson — 
so  reason  some  of  the  more  violent  Catholic  journals 
— so  reason  those  admirable  Protestants  whose  via 
media  ever  leads  directly  to  St.  Peter’s — so  also 
hint,  if  they  do  not  dare  openly  to  endorse  the  argu- 
ment, their  infidel  allies  who  find  it  so  difficult  to 
disguise  their  hatred  of  the  truths  for  which  the  Ma- 


diai  suffered.  A strange  unity  of  thought  and  feeling 
seems  to  pervade  all  these  apparent  extremes ; 
while,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  not  a few  of  the 
best  and  most  sincere  Catholics  among  us  have  un- 
hesitatingly condemned  the  outrage. 

But  the  simplest  statement  of  the  case  is  enough 
to  brush  away  all  this  wretched  sophistry.  What 
right  had  the  Tuscan  authorities  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  for  three  centuries,  the  most  enlight- 
ened, the  most  moral,  the  best  governed  countries  in 
Europe  and  America  had  been  just  those  in  which 
the  religion  of  the  Madiai  had  exerted  the  predomi- 
nant moral  influence?  Could  they  have  really 
thought  that  the  reading  of  “ Diodati’s  Translation 
of  the  Bible,”  and  the  English  “ Book  of  Common 
Prayer,”  or  the  teaching  others  to  read  them,  was 
full  of  danger  to  their  political  institutions  ? If  so, 
what  must  we  think  of  such  institutions?  or  can  we 
regard  them  as  really  worth  preserving  ? What  right 
had  they  to  take  it  for  granted  that  Italian  morals 
were  so  superior  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world,  as  to  have  their  purity  endangered  by  the 
outward  tolerance  of  the  religion  of  Chalmers,  of 
Doddridge,  of  Hall,  of  Beveridge,  and  of  Arnold? 
In  the  light  of  modern  history  it  certainly  looks  like 
a very  strange  assumption,  that  the  Christianity  of 
England,  of  Scotland,  of  the  United  States,  of  Prus 
sia,  of  Holland,  would  be  destructive  of  the  morals , 
and,  in  this  way,  of  the  political  prosperity  so  richly 
enjoyed  in  such  countries  as  Tuscany,  Portugal, 
Naples,  Mexico,  and  the  Southern  Americas.  This 
case  of  the  Madiai  has  startled  Protestants  every 
where.  The  Republicans  of  New  York,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Nobility  of  England,  have  taken 
the  same  alarm  at  a measure,  which,  more  than  any 
thing  else  in  our  day,  seems  likely  to  reproduce  the 
convulsions  and  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

We  can  not  close  without  a friendly  word  to  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens.  When  Protestants 
are  charged  with  the  intolerance  of  their  co-religion- 
i8ts,  they  may  repudiate,  they  may  disavow ; they 
may  say,  not  only  that  it  is  no  part  of  any  Protestant 
creed,  but  that  it  belongs  to  no  ecclesiastical  action 
which  may  not  be  condemned  by  them  without  any 
injury,  direct  or  indirect,  to  any  article  of  their  faith. 
Is  it  so  in  respect  to  Rome  ? Can  Roman  Catholics 
make  the  same  plea — the  same  distinction  between 
what  belongs  to  the  essence  of  their  religion,  and 
those  accidents  which  receive  change  and  modifica- 
tion from  age  to  age  ? Some  of  their  best  minds  do 
take  this  ground,  heartily,  we  believe,  and  honestly. 
Is  it  the  common  opinion  of  those  among  us  ? If  so, 
it  is  time  to  proclaim  it  in  some  emphatic  mannei^- 
to  proclaim  it  fearlessly,  uninfluenced  by  Protestant 
taunts  on  the  one  side,  or  any  ultramontane  extrav- 
agances of  opinion  on  the  other.  They  owe  it  to  the 
land  in  which  they  have  such  unbounded  toleration. 
They  owe  it  to  their  own  Church,  if  they  would  get 
her  out  of  the  false  position  (as  they  might  call  it) 
into  which  European  politics  seems  to  be  driving 
her,  and  from  which  no  means,  perhaps,  would  more 
avail  for  her  rescue,  than  the  firm,  unbiased,  un- 
mistakable protest  of  her  many  children,  lay  and 
clerical,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  we  would 
the  more  ardently  hope  for,  because  there  are  signs 
in  the  present  and  coming  asp  'Cts  of  the  world,  that 
both  Roman  and  Protestant  Christians  may  yet  have 
need,  not  only  of  mutual  tolerance,  but  of  mutual  ai- 
j liance,  against  a cruel  and  intolerant  foe. 
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WE  do  not  know  how  we  can  better  open  our 
“Easy”  budget  for  May-time,  than  by  cat- 
aloguing a few  of  the  wonderful  things  which  will 
then  be  swimming  upon  our  city  tide  of  talk,  for  the 
first  time. 

The  great  World’s  Exhibition,  though  not  pos- 
itively finished  (we  can  hardly  hope  that),  will  be 
rapidly  progressing  toward  its  Crystal  seemliness, 
and  thousands  of  anxious  exhibitors  will  be  intent 
upon  the  disposition  of  their  stores.  What  show 
will  be  made,  and  how  much  American  nationality 
will  grow  proud  of  the  show,  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  enough  will  be  gathered 
within  and  around  the  Glass  Palace,  of  what  is  new', 
and  of  what  is  strange,  to  draw  together  swarms  of 
the  up-country  people.  We  shall  regard  it,  if  nothing 
more,  as  a capital  spot  to  study  the  various  phases 
of  character  and  action  which  belong  to  our  widely- 
distributed  countrymen;  and  if  the  gout  does  not 
beleaguer  us,  we  shall  count  on  many  a pleasant 
saunter  under  the  crystal  arches,  taking  note  of  what 
may  by-and-by  suggest  a page  or  two  of  pictures  for 
our  Easy  Chair  gossip. 

Report  from  abroad  speaks  commendingly  of  for- 
eign interest  in  the  show ; and  it  is  certain  that,  on 
no  former  occasion  will  there  have  been  offered  to 
our  untraveled  countrymen  such  opportunity  for  sur- 
veying, at  a glance,  the  riches  of  European  mechan- 
ism. 

We  count  greatly,  and  very  hopefully,  upon  the 
effect  of  this  foreign  display  upon  our  artisans,  who, 
though  they  have  no  rivals  in  such  products  of  me- 
chanical skill  as  subserve  the  merely  useful , have 
heretofore  lacked  those  studies  of  the  graceful  and 
ornamental  which,  we  are  assured,  will  be  abundant- 
ly represented.  The  time  is  not  far  off,  we  feel  sure, 
when  we  shall  have  no  need  of  foreign  designers  of 
our  plate  and  jewelry ; and  when  our  most  ad- 
mired furniture  will  not,  as  now,  date  from  Paris. 

Besides  the  Exhibition  itself,  rumor  tells  of  a thou- 
sand attractions  which  will  belong  to  the  New  York 
May.  The  Hippodrome  has  grown  up  even  in  ad- 
vance of  rumor,  and  Franconi,  the  great  purveyor  for 
the  Parisian  circus-goers,  has  conceived  and  execut- 
ed a plan  which  will  throw  even  the  old  Roman 
arenas  into  the  shade.  It  is  surely  novel,  and  pleas- 
ant to  think  that,  under  decorated  awnings,  we  may 
idle  an  hour  of  our  coming  summer  time  in  the  view 
of  Arabian  coursers,  and  Arab  riders — of  elephants 
and  Indian  luxe — of  ostriches  and  wild  African  hunt- 
ers— of  Roman  chariots,  and  mock  Roman  matrons. 

Beside  this  transported  luxury  from  the  old  world, 
a tall  tower  has  risen  near  by,  from  which  the  enter- 
prising projectors  are  to  show  the  startled  country 
people  such  a panorama  of  New  York  life  as  will 
stir  their  dreams  for  a twelvemonth  to  come.  Nor 
will  that  panorama  rank  badly  with  the  widest  that 
European  tower-tops  can  show.  The  green  waters 
of  our  embracing  sea,  the  green  tufts  of  our  outlying 
islands,  the  dainty  spires  of  our  thickening  churches, 
the  laughing  pennants  of  our  commercial  forests,  the 
shining  roofs  of  our  world  of  homes,  and  the  fleeting 
shadows  of  our  flecked  May-aky,  will  make  up  a pic- 
ture that  will  only  suffer  for  the  lack  (how  long  shall 
the  lack  last  ?)  of  a St.  James’s,  or  a Regent’s  Park. 

Even  more  than  ever,  in  the  whirl  of  spring  dust 
(and  the  reader  will  recall  tearfully  the  winds  of 
March),  have  we  felt  the  need  of  some  sheltering 
field  of  grass  and  trees,  where  the  tired  eyes  and 
lungs  may  repose,  and  the  whole  man  drink  in  from 
leaves  and  sunshine  rich  months  of  health.  We  feel 


ourselves  lonely  in  recurring  again  and  again  to  this 
advocacy  for  parks ; can  no  kindred  feeling  be  stirr- 
ed? Will  senseless  jealousies  of  up-towns  and 
down-towns,  or  the  yet  more  irrational  plea  of  rich 
against  poor,  defeat  forever  the  claims  of  health  and 
of  nature  ? 

Nor  least  among  the  other  May  attractions  will  be 
the  Combined  Opera  troupe,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready made  allusion.  The  theatres  too  are  all  taxing 
their  highest  powers,  and  will,  without  doubt,  show 
crowded  benches. 

But  more  than  any,  or  all  of  these,  will  be  the 
show  of  the  town’s  growth  ; a miracle  to  us  who  live 
ever  under  its  widening  shadow,  and  a far  greater 
miracle  to  those  who  make  their  annual  pilgrimages 
from  the  out-lying  country  towns,  where  growth  has 
all  the  slumbersome  slowmess  of  the  revolving  sea- 
sons. 

The  accumulated  stores,  the  sculptured  fronts,  the 
square-long  hotels,  the  gorgeous  restaurants  (where 
counters  repose  on  marble  statues),  and  marble-paved 
courts  (where  waters  play  in  crystal  fountains),  will 
be  found  added  to  the  New  York  of  the  spring-time 
of  1862.  Beside  these  things,  smooth  granite  pave- 
ment has  crept  up  to  the  regions  of  old  quietude,  and 
old  quietude  (in  the  shape  of  drowsy  streets  and  sil- 
ver bell-pulls)  has  crept  farther  and  farther  to  the  west, 
until  now,  you  can  almost  drop  your  cards  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Yet  more,  the  people  have  thickened  upon  the 
walks  since  the  May-time  we  chronicled  a year  ago. 
There  are  more  beards  and  barons ; more  Italian 
faces,  and  English  plaids ; more  cosmopolitan  talk 
and  dress  ; and  more  liveried  carriages  at  the  doors 
of  mesdame8  the  glovers  and  the  milliners.  All  this 
makes  pleasant  sight-seeing  for  our  rural  visitors — 
to  say  nothing  of  ourselves — the  city  moralists.  The 
stir,  and  growth,  and  bustle  quickens  the  blood  in  the 
face,  and  starts  new  fancies  that  grow  apace,  and 
blend  into  imaginative  pictures,  such  as  hang  all 
around  the  walls  of  our  office  solitude. 

And  if  we  can  feed  our  humors  pleasantly  upon 
the  city  growth  and  gain,  how  much  more  can  they 
— the  ten  thousand  readers  of  our  chronicle— -who 
come  up  to  our  May  f£te  for  the  first  time  in  a life? 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  visitors  do  come  to 
our  city ; and  here  and  there  we  have  fallen  upon 
them,  on  the  decks  of  the  hither-bound  boats,  and 
have  regaled  ourselves  with  the  naive  expressions 
of  wonder,  and  the  bolstered  American  pride,  with 
which  some  stout  New  Hampshire  father  of  a family 
will  point  out  to  his  awe-struck  daughters  (with  the 
handle  of  his  cotton  umbrella)  the  marvelous  shot- 
tower,  where  pellets  of  lead  fall  five  hundred  feet 
into  a vast  vat  of  boiling  oil ; and  the  grim  palace 
of  Blackwell’s  Island,  looking  guilt  out  of  all  its 
windows ; and  the  farther  palace  (very  magnificent 
to  up-country  eyes)  where  poor  lunatics  disport 
themselves  in  the  sunny  corridors ; and  the  charm- 
ing country-seats  of  wealthy  nabobs  along  the  Hell- 
gate  shores  (always  shut  up,  and  looking  dreadfully 
like  fever  and  ague) : all  these  things,  we  say,  we 
have  been  delighted  to  look  upon,  with  some  stout 
New  Hampshire  man,  fresh  and  free-born,  playing 
the  unconscious  cicerene. 

We  have  even  followed  such  a man  through  all 
the  sad  uproar  of  a steamboat  landing,  when  the 
wonder  and  the  awe  have  given  place  to  a few  haarty 
anathemas  upon  the  persistent  and  impudent  cab- 
men; and  when  the  delight  of  the  daughters  in 
“ snuffy  brown  dresses,”  has  given  place  to  a delir- 
ious fear  of  pick-pockets,  madmen,  aldermen,  and 
murderers ; and  have  followed  them,  with  their  urn- 
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brellas,  band-boxes,  and  carpet-bags,  to  some  such 
great  hotel  as  the  Irving  House.  Here  the  newly- 
come  countryman’s  wonder  is  complete ; he  pro- 
poses to  register  his  name  in  the  bar-room;  and 
being  dispossessed  of  this  intent,  he  indulges  in  an 
immense  degree  of  wonder  at  the  marvelous  aptitude 
of  the  brisk  young  gentleman  with  a pen  behind  his 
ear,  who  assigns  him  rooms,  listens  to  two  bells,  and 
gives  three  distinct  orders  in  a breath. 

The  poor  girls  above  (who  has  not  seen  such)  are 
bewildered  with  our  gilded  parlors ; they  fancy  the 
sister  country  ladies  (now  bedizened  at  the  hands  of 
some  city  Lawson)  the  undoubted  leaders  of  ton  ; and 
they  fairly  shiver  at  the  thought  of  the  brown  and 
white  bardges,  which  make  up  their  stock  of  holiday 
attire.  Then,  from  the  window — such  a bustle — such 
a palace  of  marble — such  equipages — 14  Oh,  la,  suz  !” 

But,  unfortunately,  the  world  of  railroads,  and 
the  thickening  profits  of  the  country  (for  California 
gold  is  now  showing  its  count  on  beef  and  grain) 
are  dispelling  fast  these  old-time  characteristics. 
New  York,  and  New  York  modes  and  glories  are 
betalked  under  the  shadow  of  the  granite  hills ; and 
our  President’s  country  cousins  are,  we  venture,  as 
well  posted  at  Stewart’s  and  Wallack’s,  as  they  are 
in  Tammany  Hall ! 

Even  our  host  of  the  Mountain  House  itself  (for 
we  stole  a visit  there  not  a year  back)  shocked  us 
with  his  talk  of  44  avenues”  and  Wall-street ; and 
spoke  with  a ludicrous  and  painful  familiarity  of  the 
Sixth-avenue  Railroad,  and  the  Canal-street  station. 
Only  one  spot  has  been  reached  by  us,  in  the  course 
of  our  rural  haunts  for  the  last  ten  years,  where 
New  York  seemed  indeed  distant,  and  where  the 
townsfolk  talked  with  a measurable  and  commend- 
able veneration  of  that  far  away  city,  where  the 
churches  were  higher  than  a whaler’s  mainmast ; 
and  where  a great  and  august  body  of  aldermen  sat 
in  council,  and  labored  honestly  (beautiful  naivete), 
day  after  day,  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth ! 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  living  in  com- 
parative ignorance. 

The  spot  alluded  to  is  Block  Island.  We  com- 
mend it  warmly  to  the  retiring  aldermen  as  a sum- 
mer resort.  We  think  they  would  there  be  treated 
with  that  attention  and  respect,  which  every  man, 
however  depraved  may  be  his  real  character,  is 
naturally  supposed  to  desire. 


This  allusion  brings  us  back  pleasantly  to  a topic 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  during  the  month  'of 
March,  in  several  city  papers — we  mean  dirty  streets. 
We  have  observed  quite  a number  of  warm  articles 
upon  the  subject — nearly  as  warm  us  those  upon  the 
Henry  Clay  catastrophe,  or  that  of  the  Reindeer. 
They  have  dropped  off  in  piquancy,  and  in  rhetor- 
ical display,  after  much  the  same  fashion.  We  have 
a great  respect  for  the  press,  and  (spare  our  blushes) 
for  editors.  But  we  do  heartily  wish  their  indigna- 
tion were  longer  lived,  or  more  effective.  Every 
year,  to  judge  by  the  piquant  paragraphs  about  dust, 
and  mud,  and  rowdyism,  we  anticipate  a delightful 
and  salubrious  change  of  policy.  Every  year  we 
count  upon  the  new  Council  as  the  offspring  of  a 
better  feeling,  and  of  an  enlarged  humanity.  Every 
year  we  anticipate  a delicious  succession  of  clean 
shirt  collars  and  passable  side-walks.  But,  every 
year  the  same  hum-drum  mummery  of  old  men 
droning  at  their  hoes,  mocks  us  in  the  street ; every 
year  adds  to  the  reputation  of  the  city  foulness,  and 
every  year,  our  new  cousins  of  the  Council  become 
" An  offense  to  all  sound  society, 

Awl  a stench  tn  the  nose  of  piety.” 


The  national  metropolis,  the  papers  tell  us,  is 
thriving  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  administra 
tion : the  great  city  skeleton  is  taking  on  year  by 
year  a little  of  that  fullness  of  development,  which 
one  day  or  other,  will  make  the  place  gigantic.  The 
Capitol  is  to  be  pushed  forward  under  the  auspices 
of  the  old  architect,  Mr.  Walters;  and  the  tower, 
commemorative  of  Washington,  is  rising  with  its 
motley  compound  of  material.  The  grounds,  too, 
are  undergoing  that  process  of  education,  which  was 
planned  by  Mr.  Downing ; and  which  is  to  give  us, 
in  one  city  at  least,  some  approach  to  the  beauty  of 
the  Jardin  Anglais. 

The  poor  Ailanthus-tree,  against  which  Mr.  Down- 
ing had  taken  a freak  of  dislike,  has  we  observe, 
been  outlawed  by  Congress.  In  extensive  grounds, 
subject  to  nice  cultivation,  the  outlawing  may  be 
advisable  ; but  we  hope  that  its  gaunt,  weird  limbs 
may  lift  their  pleading  fingers  still,  in  our  cities. 
For  Heaven’s  sake,  and  for  Nature’s  sake,  let  us 
not  carry  our  fashionable  likes  and  dislikes  into  the 
forest ; as  we  carry  them  to  the  Opera,  and  the  Lec- 
ture Room,  and every  where  else ! Let  us  not 

turn  our  silver  poplars,  or  our  maples,  or  elms,  or 
any  thing  that  has  thus  far  escaped,  into  Kossuths, 
and  Jenny  Linds,  and  Ele&zer  Williamses  ! Pray, 
do  not  let  us  lionize  trees,  as  we  do  men  and  wo- 
men ; but  suffer  them  to  grow  up  quietly,  and  inno- 
cently, in  God’s  own  sunshine  away  from  dinnei 
parties,  and  newspaper  puffs,  and  fhes  ckampetm ! 


Paris  has  seen  a winter  of  gayety  : not  only  the 
Emperor’s  marriage,  and  the  talk  of  the  new  and 
crowning  beauty  of  the  court,  has  made  gay  the  chat ; 
but  the  carnival  has  been  more  brilliant  than  for 
years  before.  The  placards  of  balls  and  theatres 
have  assumed  an  English  guise;  and  British  and 
American  adventurers  have  thronged  the  Saturday 
evening  gatherings  of  the  Salle  de  V Opera.  Among 
other  dainty  attractions  of  the  winter  has  been  a 
magnificent  ball  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
members  of  the  dramatic  corps : all  the  actresses  of 
the  capital,  from  the  Opera  Royal,  to  the  ninepenny 
boards  of  Montmartre,  were  among  the  lady  pa- 
tronesses ; and  the  adventures,  and  contretemps , and 
disappointments  of  the  evening,  give  rich  food  for 
the  inventive  Paris  journalists.  The  ease  and  pli- 
ancy, with  which  such  trifles  are  worked  over  by 
by  French  paragraphists  into  the  roundness  of  tragic 
or  comic  episodes,  is  wonderful.  We  can  not  but 
regret  that  our  paragraphists  of  the  daily  papers 
should  not  possess  the  aptitude  for  making  a pleasant 
joke  of  our  city  misfortunes.  We  commend  the 
study  to  their  care. 

The  new  Empress,  in  virtue  of  her  position,  is  re- 
ceiving all  manner  of  gifts,  and  is  serving  as  the 
point  to  all  manner  of  paragraphs. 

The  spring  has  opened  with  gorgeous  greenness 
upon  the  terraces  of  the  Tuileries,  and  upon  the 
parterres  of  St.  Cloud.  The  flowers  before  the  win- 
dows of  the  palace  are  in  richest  blossom ; and  every 
thing  bespeaks  a continued  season  of  bloom.  In 
contrast  with  this  pleasant  story  of  the  blooming 
things  in  the  Paris  gardens,  how  ridiculous  is  our 
metropolitan  show  of  trees  and  of  flowers  ! Not  an 
azalia,  or  a laurel,  or  a rhododendron  is  growing  in 
all  the  city,  under  our  city  protection  : the  verv 
plants  which  make  the  crowning  glory  of  St.  Jame* 
and  of  the  Luxembourg — American  in  origin,  and  of 
American  luxuriance — sre  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
frequenters  of  our  squares  and  parks.  Let  the 
doubter  look  only  for  illustration  at  that  skirting 
circlet  of  shabby  bushes  which  surrounds  the  mag- 
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nifieent  fountain  of  the  Park ! Was  there  ever  a 
scurvier  grouping  of  shabbier  foliage,  so  shabbily 
tended?  Consumptive  pines  with  their  shortened, 
lives  all  exuded  in  nodules  of  resin ; — a tawny  En- 
glish yew,  scarce  two  feet  high,  sighing  at  the  brim 
of  the  empty  basin  ; — half-dead  arbor-vitaes,  shaking 
like  diseased  paralytics; — scrubby  small  shrubs  strug- 
gling painfully  between  the  dusty  air,  and  the  perio- 
dic dampness  of  our  great  fountain ! Are  the  pro- 
jectors, and  tenders  of  these  things  to  be  reached  by 
ridicule  ? Or  are  their  sensibilities,  and  their  tastes 
as  dead  out  of  them,  as  their  dying  trees  ? May  we 
not  hope  that  the  step  which  has  been  taken  in  the 
direction  of  a scientific  arboriculture,  by  the  autho- 
rities at  Washington,  shall  by-and-by  have  its  emu- 
lators and  patrons  here  ? 

To  return  to  Paris  : the  papers  tell  us  of  the  death 
of  Madame  Raspail,  the  wife  of  the  eminent  state 
prisoner.  She  has  been  little  known,  but  the  poor 
husband  has  lived  a strange  and  troubled  life.  With 
high  merit  as  a chemist,  his  ardent  sympathies  have 
led  him  into  almost  every  mine  of  revolt  which  has 
been  sprung  in  France,  since  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Tenth. 

Suffering  a long  imprisonment  for  treason  to  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  gained  liberty 
under  the  Republic  of  1848,  only  to  fall  victim  again 
to  the  unfortunate  Polish  revolt  of  the  succeeding 
summer.  His  look  (as  we  remember  him)  is  noble ; 
his  hair  white  and  flowing;  his  eloquence  real  and 
impassioned;  and  his  sympathy  for  the  poor  un 
feigned  and  enthusiastic.  With  every  inducement 
to  maintain  quiet,  in  the  hope  of  most  honorable 
maintenance,  and  high  reputation  in  his  profession, 
he  has  yet  leaped  into  that  tide  of  revolution  which 
has  borne  him  away  from  all  the  quiet  shores  of 
home-life,  and  drifted  him  cruelly  against  hard  pri- 
son walls — from  whose  windows  he  now  sees  his 
wife,  the  model  of  maternal  love  and  of  conjugal 
devotion  (as  he  says  with  thrilling  plaintiveness) 
borne  to  her  tomb,  with  thousands  of  people  mourn- 
ers. 


The  Bourbon  matter,  about  which  we  dropped  a 
hint  a month  ago,  has  created  some  speculations  in 
Paris  ; and  has  been  met,  accidentally,  but  oppor- 
tunely, by  a true  history  of  the  lost  Dauphin.  Still, 
however,  our  valorous  friend,  Mr.  Hanson,  keeps  by 
the  old  story  of  the  genuine  character  of  his  royal 
friend ; and  poor  Eleazer  remains  a martyr  to  the 
American  curiosity  and  the  American  paragraphists. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  matter,  we  con- 
sider it  a rare  bit  of  misfortune,  that  the  old  gentle- 
man could  not  have  ended  hia  life  in  his  quiet  In- 
dian pulpit ; and  gone  down  to  his  grave  with  the 
simple  epitaph  of  having  done,  in  the  regions  of  his 
Indian  adoption,  a good  honest  man's  work  1 

Dreams  of  royalty  can  hardly  quicken  his  blood 
now  with  any  hopefulness  : and  his  royally  anxious 
friends  will,  with  all  their  animated  zeal,  only  thrust 
night-mare  visions  upon  the  old  gentleman's  brain, 
and  perplex  the  serenity  of  his  age,  with  the  worst 
canker  of  life. 

Has  Mr.  Brady  secured  his  portrait  for  the  Na- 
tional Daguerreotype  Gallery  ? We  have,  thus  far, 
remarked  no  unusual  press  of  carriages  at  his  door. 

Wi  ventured  a word  or  two,  a month  or  two 
since,  upon  the  office-seekers  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration. The  result  has  fully  justified  our  observa- 
tions ; and  the  crowd  and  earnestness  of  the  seekers 
has  awakened  public  opinion  to  the  sad  policy  which 


has  so  long  thrown  discredit  upon  our  administrative 
action.  So  far  from  any  approach  toward  modera- 
tion, each  new  executive  is  beset  with  accumulated 
difficulties ; nor  can  any  diminution  of  the  annoy- 
ance be  hoped  for,  until  a radical  change  is  effected 
in  our  system ; — such  change  as  would  secure  to 
competent  and  deserving  officers  permanent  place. 
Economy,  as  well  as  justice,  would  dictate  such 
plan  ; and  we  shall  continue  to  hope  for  the  advent 
of  such  reform  as  unremittingly  as  we  hope  for  clean 
metropolitan  streets,  or  honest  members  of  Council, 
or  a New  York  Park,  or  any  other  most  improbable 
good. 

It  would  be  curious  to  compute  the  amount  of 
time  and  temper  which  has  been  sacrificed  by  dis- 
appointed aspirants  after  official  place.  It  would 
surely  largely  outweigh  all  the  gratifications  and  all 
the  emoluments  which  the  successful  enjoy.  The 
atmosphere  of  Washington  is  not  favorable  to  a 
modest  bearing ; and  we  know  of  no  quarter  of  the 
world  where  retiring  modesty  will  so  soon  grow 
brazen,  or  girlish  bashfulness  so  soon  slight  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  saloon,  as  our  noisy  capital.  A 
man  has  need  there  to  wear  his  claims  upon  his 
tongue,  and  a lady  to  wear  her  modesty — in  private. 
Presumption  goes  further,  in  a world  of  clamor,  than 
any  virtue  of  quietude  ; and  delicacy  of  character  is 
as  much  lost  at  our  seat  of  government  as  it  is  among 
our  City  Fathers. 

But  while  we  talk  thus  recre&ntly  of  the  national 
metropolis  and  its  officials,  let  us  record,  with  wor- 
shipful regard,  those  crumbs  of  favor  which  have 
been  thrown  out  to  members  of  the  literary  craft. 
It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  some  opposition  jour- 
nals have  recognized  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne’s appointment  to  a lucrative  post ; and  have 
not  condemned  the  friendly  feeling  which  has  made 
Mr.  Pierce  the  worthy  patron  of  a worthy  friend. 

The  strong  common  sense  which  belongs  to  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  character,  will  undoubtedly  fit  him  for 
any  unexpected  duties  which  may  fall  upon  his  of- 
fice of  Consul ; and  the  old  routine  of  shipments  and 
certificate-making  goes  on,  under  the  hands  of  the 
old  clerks,  with  the  regularity  of  a parish  clock. 
We  can  not  doubt  that  the  new  incumbent  will, 
during  his  consular  period,  make  such  forays  into 
the  border  country  of  Lancashire,  and  mouldy  Che- 
shire, and  mountainous  Wales,  as  will  reveal  them- 
selves, by-and-by,  glowingly  upon  the  next  duodeci- 
mo pages  of  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

Mr.  Fay,  too,  another  denizen  of  the  world  of  let- 
ters, has  received  the  nomination  to  the  post  of 
resident  Minister  in  Switzerland.  He  has  served 
a long  apprenticeship  at  diplomacy  ; and  the  tongue 
of  political  envy  is  silent,  in  view  of  the  well-earned 
reward  for  his  labors.  Wrhy  are  not  these  appoint- 
ments, and  such  as  these,  both  better  and  more 
graceful  returns  from  a grateful  people,  than  the 
British  pensions  from  the  Government  ? And  while 
our  diplomacy  is  a straight-forward,  matter-of-fact 
dealing  of  man  with  man,  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  revised  and  corrected  by  an  inquisitive  Congress, 
why  should  not  scholarly  attainments  be  permitted 
to  adorn  its  office  ; and  the  country  find  honor  in  the 
name  and  the  repute  of  its  ministers  ? 

We  must  confess  that  we  regard  very  fondly  these 
repeated  recognitions  of  the  truth  (so  long  doubted) 
that  the  pursuit  of  letters  does  not  of  necessity  drive 
out  strong,  practical  sense  from  a man's  mental  or- 
ganization, and  that  good  business  capacity  may, 
after  all,  co-exist  with  the  exercise  of  high  imagina- 
tive powers,  and  the  habits  of  tbs  psu. 

Akin  to  this  subject  matter,  we  may  not  pea  by 
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silently  the  new  stir  in  relation  to  an  Internation- 
al Copyright.  And,  however  the  question  may  be 
finally  settled,  we  welcome  the  discussion,  and  the 
interest  in  the  discussion,  as  so  many  tokens  of  the 
increased  consideration  which  is  given,  both  by 
people  and  by  Government,  to  the  making  and  the 
printing  of  books.  Twenty  odd  millions  of  people 
in  our  commonwealth  are  furnishing  a host  of  read- 
ers ; and  it  behoves  Government  and  people  to  con- 
sider wisely,  what  sort  of  reading  is  to  be  furnished, 
and  what  sort  of  pay  the  furnishers  are  to  receive. 

It  is  not  a little  curious  to  observe  in  this  connec- 
tions, the  varying  and  contradictory  reports,  which 
find  their  way  into  the  divided  journals,  in  respect 
of  the  emoluments  of  authors.  One  newspaper 
gravely  assures  us,  that  American  writers  are  a 
motley  company  of  poor  starving  characters,  grate- 
ful for  the  smallest  crumbs  of  favor,  living  by  hook 
and  by  crook,  and  dragging  out  a pitiful  existence — 
like  the  Scriptural  Lazarus — at  the  tables  of  Mr. 
Publisher  Dives ! 

Another,  equally  well  informed,  takes  occasion  to 
enumerate  the  beautiful  country  seats  which  have 
sprung  into  existence  under  the  touch  of  industrious 
pens,  and  enumerates  with  a most  excellent  and 
worthy  glow  of  feeling,  the  large  estates  which  have 
been  amassed  at  the  hands  of  American  writers. 

Between  the  two  stories,  we  must  confess  that  we 
are  somewhat  puzzled  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter. We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a bona 
fide  statement  of  an  author,  over  his  own  signature  ; 
from  which  we  infer  that  they  are  an  exceedingly 
cautious  race;  being  ready  (if  the  tide  serves)  to 
live  upon  the  credit  of  a large  capital,  and  equally 
ready  to  enlist  sympathy  for  their  neglected  attain- 
ments. 

SirBulwer  Lytton  is  said  to  have  remarked  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  under  the  existence  of  a 
Copyright  law,  he  would  have  made  some  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  this  country ; but  it  is  very  much 
easier  (as  every  dealer  in  Erie  knows)  to  say  what 
one  would  have  made,  than  to  tell  what  one  has  made. 
It  was,  however,  a pleasant  fancy  of  the  Baronet’s  ; 
and,  rich  or  poor,  we  could  lay  our  hands  on  the 
heads  of  a great  many  American  writers  who  would, 
we  think,  be  rejoiced  to  entertain  a prospect  of  even 
one-third  less  imaginative  power ! 

After  all,  twenty  millions  of  reading  people  are 
making  a market  for  books  which  the  old  world  has 
never  dreamed  of.  Good  books  are  to  be  sold  hence- 
forth in  the  world’s  history  by  tens  of  thousands,  as 
they  once  sold  by  hundreds.  Take  this  magazine, 
for  instance,  that  your  eye  is  resting  on,  rolled  off 
from  steam-engines,  night  and  day  (for  the  daylight 
is  too  short),  until  the  issue  has  reached  the  once  in- 
credible number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand ! And  as  they  fall  from  the  groaning  press, 
gathered  up,  stitched,  bound,  packed,  carted  away  by 
tens  of  hundreds,  shipped  on  sea-going  steamers  by 
thousands  more — filling  whole  express  cars  on  every 
railway  that  stretches  its  iron  lines  across  the  coun- 
try, and  delivered,  by  tens  of  thousands,  safely  and 
promptly,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  month,  in  a thousand 
towns,  at  distances  a thousand  miles  asunder! 

Is  not  this  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  age  ? 

And  for  us — the  ubiquitous  Editor— lolling  in  our 
chair,  is  it  not  a pleasant  contemplation,  that  we  are 
feeling  the  pulse  of  so  many  patients  T chatting  with 
them — showing  them  pictures — telling  them  the  story 
of  every  country — cracking  their  sides  with  Punch-— 
giving  laces  and  talma*  to  their  daughters — cheering 
them  with  Chesney  Wold — fighting  all  Napoleon’s 
battles — bringing  copper  from  Lake  Superior,  and 


finally  taking  their  hand  in  just  this  chit-chat  way, 
and  saying,  in  a fatherly  fashion — God  Mess  you, 
dear  Reader,  and  keep  you  safely  for  another  month ! 


(fiitiir'B  Jtonnrr. 

NOW  is  “y«  merry  month  of  Maye”  in  the  “old 
country,”  and  on  this,  the  first  day  thereof,  they 
are  dancing  around  May -poles  on  many  a soft  and 
verdant  sward,  crowning  u Queens  of  May”  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  “ making  glad  the  air  with 
the  sound  of  the  pipe  and  the  tabor.” 

But  May-day  in  Gotham!  How  different  the 
scene ! For  days  and  nights  that  are  past — days 
fatigueful  and  nights  restless — preparations  have 
been  made  for  the  annual  clearances.  The  air  at 
night-fall  has  been  murky  with  the  smoke  that  hangs 
above  the  streets  from  ancient  straw-beds,  sepul- 
chres of  countless  hordes  of  little  vermin-people 
that  till  now  had  “possessed  themselves  in  great 
contentment,”  in  the  enjoyment  of  sanguinary  for- 
age ; and  lo ! to-day,  in  all  the  duaky  thoroughfares, 
great  and  small,  wide  and  narrow,  short  and  long, 
move  wagons,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  litters,  piled  up 
and  running  over  with  chairs,  bedsteads,  bureaus, 
crockery,  looking-glasses — an  omnium-gatherum  of 
every  thing , in  short,  that  would  make  up  the  inter- 
mingled compound  that  Punch  once  described  as 
constituting  chaos ! 

He  that  has  never  41  moved”  in  Gotham  on  the 
first  of  May,  can  not  have  the  slightest  conception 
how  much  “ personal  property"  he  stands  possessed 
of ! Things  utterly  forgotten  “turn  up”  in  so  many 
out-of-the-way  places ; things,  too,  about  which 
quandaries  arise,  whether  they  shall  be  taken  away 
or  left  behind ; and  things,  above  all,  taken  or  left, 
that  excite  the  same  quandary  in  the  house  that  you 
are  going  into  as  the  one  which  you  leave — (and  there 
is  the  double  bother  of  moving  ?) — oh,  who  that  has 
“ moved”  among  the  moving  circles  of  New  York 
on  May-day,  but  has  seen  and  understood  all  this  ? 

We  once  knew  a wag  who,  on  the  evening  before 
the  first  of  May,  put  up  two  “Number  Eighteens” 
on  two  houses  that  were  just  alike,  and  that  adjoined 
each  other,  in  the  same  street.  Two  families  were 
moving  out,  and  two  coming  in ; and,  as  he  lived 
opposite,  in  his  own  dwelling,  the  wicked  joker  sat 
at  the  front  window  and  watched  the  inextricable 
“ confusion  worse  confounded”  that  ensued  when 
the  two  in-coming  families  piled  their  children  and 
furniture  alternately  into  one  another’s  houses; 
looking  occasionally  at  the  number — then  disputing 
— then  putting  one  another’s  little  “ tow-heads"  out 
of  each  other’s  houses,  pitching  chairs  and  the  like 
into  the  street ; and  finally,  like  two  grimalkins, 
hanging  by  a string  over  a clothes-line,  getting  into 
a regular  “ catter-clawing !” 

44  Three  removes,”  says  44  Poor  Richard,”  in  his 
old-time  Almanac, 44  are  as  bad  as  a fire,”  and  there 
are  thousands  this  day  in  New  York  who  can  con- 
firm the  truth  of  the  remark.  And  some  day  or 
other  44  moving,”  as  an  annual  matter,  will  be  found 
to  be  a custom  more  generally  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance. 


What  are  we  coming  to,  in  this  enlightened  era? 
Are  we  gradually  turning  into  a nation  of  Spiritual 
Rappers,  or  believers  in  Spiritual  Rappings  ? Ons 
would  think  ao,  to  hear  of  the  hundreds  of 44  spiritual 
circles”  that  are  forming,  or  have  been  formed,  in 
different  places,  north,  south,  east,  and  weet ; of  the 
distinguished  men  and 44  strong-minded  women”  wkn 
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are  announcing  their  adhesion  to  all  the  alleged 
“ mysteries”  of  the  delusion;  and  particularly  to 
notice  the  fact  that  State  Conventions  of  Rappers 
and  believers  are  called,  to  discuss  the  marvelous 
matters  involved  in  this  wonderful  and  supernatural 
“ Jam.” 

Well,  “it  may  be  so:”  perhaps  there  is  44 some- 
thing in  it :”  a friend  of  ours  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  there  is.  He  is  a “philosopher,”  and  he  ac- 
counts for  the  spiritual  ghosts,  and  especially  for 
their  great  and  increasing  numbers,  in  this  way  : 

“ It  is  a philosophical  fact,”  he  argues,  “ and  one 
that  has  been  often  tested”  (many  “philosophers” 
give  you  just  such  data  and  proof  as  this)  “ that  the 
particular  particles  which  go  to  make  up  the  human 
body  are  changed  entirely  every  seven  years,  pass- 
ing entirely  away.  Thus,  a ghost  of  every  human 
body  is  every  seventh  year  ‘impelled  into  space,’ 
and  like  the  concentric  rings  of  an  onion,  or  the  suc- 
cessive 1 grains’  of  a tree,  once  made,  are  of  course 
somewhere ; and  what  should  prevent  these  shadows 
of  the  former  man  appearing,  when  there  happens  to 
be  a * medium’  for  them  ?” 

This  “argument,”  it  will  be  seen,  is  a strong 
one  (?)  but  it  doesn’t  account  for  the  “ rappings.” 
How  can  a shadow  make  a noise  ? 44  That's  the 
question.” 

A man  in  a sister  city, 44  fond  of  amusement,”  and 
one  who  “ would  have  his  joke,”  explains  the  rap- 
ping phenomena  in  another  way — one  which  he  saw 
himself,  and  part  of  which  he  was. 

He  was  invited  one  evening  to  visit  a “ circle”  at 
the  house  of  a friend,  who  was  himself  a skeptic, 
but  whose  wife  and  two  daughters  had  the  firmest 
belief  in  the  existence  and  the  extent  of  the  spirit- 
ual manifestations. 

44  When  we  came  into  the  parlor,”  said  he,  44  we 
found  seated  around  a table  of  some  six  feet  long, 
some  eight  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  two  4 me- 
diums,’ a girl  of  seventeen,  and  a young  man  of 
twenty,  apparently,  Bat  at  each  end.  An  evening 
newspaper  or  two  lay  on  the  table,  and  there  was  a 
little  general  conversation,  turning  upon  some  then 
current  topic  of  the  day. 

44  At  length,  the  low  hum  of  this  general  conver- 
sation gradually  subsided ; the  persons  who  sat 
silently  around  the  table,  began  to  look  vaguely 
toward  each  other  occasionally ; and  every  now 
and  then  a low  sigh  from  some  one  of  the  invited 
guests,  betokened  the  general  desire  that  ‘ the  spir- 
its* should  begin.” 

(“  This,”  thought  we, 44  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
preparations  that  could  be  made  for  the  approach  of 
the  spirits.”  And  so  it  was,  and  the  operators  knew 
it  too.) 

44  Presently,  a pale-faced,  thoughtful-looking  young 
man,  a widower,  upon  whose  forehead  the  perspir- 
ation stood  in  beaded  drops,  and  who  seemed  in- 
tensely engrossed  in  the  scene,  said : 

44  4 Will  not  the  spirits  now  communicate,  Mr. T* 

44  The  4 medium’  addressed  replied : 

44  4 In  one  moment,  sir,  we  will  see.* 

44  There  were  several 4 brilliant  flashes  of  silence’ 
after  this,  before  the  medium  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion. At  length  A*  said,  amidst  the  profoundest 
stillness — 

44  4 Will  the  spirits  communicate  with  Mr.  — , 
of Street,  Philadelphia?’ 

44  Two  affirmative  rape,  as  if  they  had  been  made 
by  a hand  with  a glove  upon  it,  were  now  heard 
from  beneath  the  table. 

44  Other  questions  were  now  put,  for  the  same 
party,  who  was  now  in  full  communion,  and  the 


rapping  answers  were  satisfactory — to  him ; but  not 
so  to  a keen-eyed,  thin-visaged  Yankee,  who  said: 

44  4 Look  o’  here ! ask  ’em  to  ask  me  something. 
I should  like  to  try  ’em !’ 

“The  request  was  granted:  ‘Will  the  spirits 

communicate  with  Mr.  Jerothnel  Cobb,  of  , 

Connecticut  V 

“There  was  no  response.  ‘Won’t  they  do  it?* 
said  he.  4 Ask  ’em  why  not  V 

“‘Will  the  spirits  not  communicate  with  Mr. 

Jerothnel  Cobb,  of , Connecticut  ? — or  will  they 

now  communicate  V 

44  Directly  under  his  chair,  and  with  a noise  so 
loud  that  it  started  him  to  his  feet,  came  two  thumps 
that  might  have  been  made  with  a heavy  hammer. 

44  4 Jehoshaphat !’  he  exclaimed,  ‘what  on  mirth 
is  that  ?’ 

44  But  the  4 operators’  themselves  were  scarcely 
less  startled,  and  knew  as  little  whence  the  sounds 
came  from,  as  Jerothnel  himself. 

44  The  simple  fact  was,  that  before  we  went  into 
the  parlor,  1 had  stipulated  with  the  servant-girl, 
that  when  I made  an  4 accidental  ’ but  peculiar  stamp 
with  my  foot  upon  the  floor,  she  should  make,  with 
the  top  of  a broom-handle,  from  the  basement  below, 
two  rousing  thumps  on  the  ceiling  over  head.  And 
that  little  act,  which  is  very  simple  in  itself,  has 
made  my  Yankee  friend  a firm  believer  in  the  spir- 
itual manifestations  !” 

44  Not  quite  so  easily  caught,  however,  was  ano- 
ther friend  of  my  acquaintance,  who  visited  a 4 circle’ 
somewhere  4 down-east,*  not  many  weeks  ago.  The 
usual  formula,  such  as  I have  partly  described,  had 
been  gone  through  with,  when  the  4 inquisitor’  was 
placed  in  communication  with  the  spirit-oracle.  He 
says  the  result  of  the  rappings  was  the  following 
dialogue : 

44  4 Is  my  father  living  or  dead?’ 

44  4 He  is  deceased.* 

44  4 Of  what  disease  did  he  die  ? Of  fever  ?*  The 
rap  was  in  the  affirmative. 

44  4 How  long  was  he  ill  ? Four  weeks  V 

44  Rap  4 yes,’  as  before. 

44  4 How  old  was  he  ?’  in  the  same  mental  method. 

“ 4 Sixty  years.* 

44  And  in  this  way  sundry  other  questions  were 
asked,  all  of  which  were  answered  with  equal 
promptness.  But  when  the  ‘operators’  asked  of 
the  4 subject  ’ whether  his  questions  had  been  cor- 
rectly answered,  as  the  rapping  replies  were  ren- 
dered by  the  4 spiritual  alphabet,’  he  replied,  with 
an  unmoved  countenance  not  apparently  very  much 
disappointed : 

44  4 No,  iSi-t-r-r/  My  father  was  killed  by  a man 
blasting  rocks,  and  he  wasn’t  thirty-eight  when  he 
died !’ 

This  “'subject”  ever  thereafter  moved  in  a very 
different  “spiritual  circle.” 

W*  find  in  “The  Drawer”  the  following  extract 
from  a paper  entitled  44  A Familiar  Treatise  on  Astro- 
nomy 

44  It  has  been  decided  that,  viewed  from  the  moon, 
our  globe  presents  a mottled  appearance ; but  as  this 
assertion  can  rest  on  no  better  authority  than  the 
Man  in  the  Moon,  we  may  well  decline  putting  the 
smallest  faith  in  it. 

44  It  is  calculated  that  a day  in  the  moon  lasts  just 
a fortnight,  and  that  the  night  is  of  the  same  duration. 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  watchmen  in  the  moon  must 
be  cruelly  over- worked  and  daily  laborers  must  be 
fatigued  in  proportion.  The  only  articles  we  get 
from  the  moon  are,  moonlight  and  madness.  Lunar 
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caustic,  an  article  of  commerce,  is  not  derived  from 
the  moon. 

tt#** 

“ Comets  are  at  present,  although  very  luminous 
bodies,  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  Though 
there  is  plenty  of  light  in  comets,  we  are  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  concerning  them.  All  we  know 
about  them  is,  that  they  are  often  coming,  but  never 
come;  and  that,  after  frightening  us  now  and  then, 
by  threatening  destruction  to  our  earth,  they  turn 
sharp  off,  all  of  a sudden,  and  we  see  no  more  of 
them.  Astronomers  have  gazed  at  them;  learned 
committees  have  sat  upon  them ; and  old  women 
have  been  half  frightened  out  of  their  wits  by  them ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  comet  is  so  utterly 
mysterious,  that ‘ thereby  hangs  a tail?  is  all  we  are 
prepared  to  say  respecting  it !” 


Some  punning  poetical  Pibcator  once  wrote 
these  lines  on  the  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Izaak  Walton,  the  venerable  Father  of  Trout- 
Fishing  : 

“ Death  wandered  by  the  sea. 

And  struck  by  Walloons  looks, 

Broke  Isaak's  line  of  life, 

And  took  him  off  the  hooks.” 

Walton  died  in  December,  1683. 


“ Speaking  of  trout : there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  following,  which  comes  from  New  Hampshire, 
is,  as  the  newspapers  say,  * too  good  to  be  true 
“As  two  men  in  Enfield,  in  the  upper  part  of 
Keene,  were  last  week  crossing  a pond,  in  pursuit 
of  a moose,  one  of  them  being  thirsty,  and  perceiving 
a hole  which  had  been  cut  through  the  ice  by  some 
fishermen,  he  stooped  down  to  drink.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  a long  red  nose,  a fish  supposed  he  had 
some  bait,  and  made  bold  to  snap  at  it,  when  the  man 
suddenly  throwing  his  head  back  drew  out  a trout 
which  weighed  three  pounds  and  four  ounces !” 


We  often  read  very  poetical  accounts  of  ascending 
above  the  clouds  in  a balloon,  and  the  wonderful 
things  beheld  in  the  upper  regions,  but  it  is  “ a vir- 
tue somewhat  rare”  for  aeronauts  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  or  very  much  to  enlarge  upon  matters,  in  case 
of  failure ; yet  here  follows  a case  of  the  latter  de- 
scription, by  a companion -voyageur : 

“ The  process  of  inflation  seemed  to  have  very 
little  effect  upon  the  balloon ; and  it  was  not  until 
about  five  o’clock  that  the  important  discovery  was 
made  that  the  gas  introduced  into  the  bottom  had 
been  escaping  out  of  the  top,  through  a small  hole. 

“Six  o’clock  arrived,  and,  according  to  public 
promise,  the  supply  of  gas  was  cut  off,  when  the 
balloon,  that  had  hitherto  worn  such  an  appearance 
as  just  to  afford  the  hope  that  it  might  in  time  be 
full,  began  to  present  an  aspect  which  induced  a ge- 
neral fear  that  it  must  shortly  be  empty. 

“ The  spectators  becoming  impatient  for  the  prom- 
ised ascent,  the  ropes  were  now  cut,  and  the  ascent 
commenced  in  earnest. 

“ The  majestic  machine  now  rose  slowly  to  the 
height  of  eight  feet,  amid  the  most  enthusiastic 
cheering,  when  it  rolled  over  among  some  trees, 
amid  the  most  frantic  laughter.  With  singular 
presence  of  mind  the  intrepid  aeronaut  now  threw 
•ut  every  ounce  of  ballast,  which  caused  the  balloon 
le  ascend  a few  feet  higher,  when  a tremendous 
gwst  of  easterly  wind  took  us  triumphantly  out  of 
the  inclosure,  the  palings  of  which  we  cleared  with 
the  greatest  nicety. 

M The  scene  at  this  moment  was  magnificent. 


The  silken  monster,  in  a state  of  flabbiness,  rolling 
and  fluttering  above,  while  below  us  were  thousands 
of  spectators  actually  shrieking  with  merriment. 
Another  gust  of  wind  carried  us  rapidly  forward, 
and,  bringing  us  exactly  on  a level  with,  and  over  a 
coach-stand,  we  swept  every  driver  off  his  box,  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  vast  concourse  reached  its  cli- 
max. We  next  encountered  the  gable  end  of  a house, 
and  the  balloon  being  by  this  time  thoroughly  col- 
lapsed, our  aerial  trip  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion.” 

The  “ intrepid  aeronaut’s”  companion  goes  on  to 
say,  that  the  last  thing  he  remembered  was  being 
carried  home  on  a litter,  and  of  seeing  the  “vast 
multitude,”  whose  laughter  had  now  turned  to 
sneers  and  shouts  of  anger,  tearing  the  balloon  into 
fragments,  and  bearing  away  the  pieces  in  indignant 
triumph ! 


It  does  not  require  a very  old  person,  who  has 
lived  in  the  country,  to  remember  the  time  when 
instrumental  music  of  any  kind  in  a church  was 
considered  little  less  than  sacrilege.  A bass-viol 
has  set  many  a congregation  at  loggerheads,  and  the 
clergymen,  especially,  used  to  set  their  faces  hard 
against  the  innovation.  We  remember  a clergy  man, 
whose  voice  and  warning  against  the  instrument 
had  been  overruled,  wJio  rose  to  give  out  the  morn- 
ing psalm  with  the  following  “ introductory  re- 
marks 

“ You  may  fiddU  and  ting  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  psalm !” 

The  following  capita]  anecdote  strikes  us  as  in 
point : 

“ Many  years  ago  there  was  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Massachusetts  a worthy  old  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
who,  although  an  eminently  benevolent  and  good 
man  and  true  Christian,  yet  loved  a joke  as  well  as 
the  most  inveterate  jokers.  It  was  before  church- 
organs  were  much  in  use,  and  it  so  happened  that 
the  choir  of  the  church  had  recently  purchased  a 
double-bass  viol.  Not  far  from  the  church  was  a 
pasture,  and  in  it  a huge  town-bull.  One  hot  Sab- 
bath in  the  summer  he  got  out  of  the  pasture,  and 
came  bellowing  up  the  street.  About  the  church 
there  was  plenty  of  untrodden  grass,  green  and  good, 
and  Mr.  Bull  stopped  to  try  the  quality — perchance 
to  ascertain  whether  its  location  had  improved  its 
flavor : at  any  rate  the  reverend  doctor  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  sermon,  w hen — 

“ Boo  ! i coo  ! woo  /”  went  the  bull.  The  doctor  paus- 
ed, looked  up  at  the  singing  seats,  and,  with  a grave 
face,  said : 

“ I would  thank  the  musicians  not  to  tune  their 
instruments  during  the  service-time ; it  annoys  me 
very  much !” 

The  people  stared,  smiled,  and  the  minister  went 
on — 

u Boo ! woo!  woo /”  went  tbs  bull  again,  as  he 
passed  another  green  spot. 

The  parson  paused  again,  and  addressed  the 

choir : 

“ I really  wish  the  singers  would  not  tune  their 
instruments  while  I am  preaching.  As  I remarked 
before,  it  annoys  me  very  much  !” 

The  people  now  fairly  tittered,  for  they  knew  that 
he  knew  as  well  as  any  one  what  the  case  really 
was.  The  minister  went  on  a third  time  with  his 
discourse,  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  before — 

“ Boo  ! woo  l woo  /”  came  again  from  Mr.  Bull. 

“ The  parson  paused  once  more,  and  again  ex- 
claimed : 

“ I have  twice  already  requested  the  musicians 
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in  the  gallery  not  to  tune  their  instruments  during 
sermon-time.  I now  particularly  request  Mr.  L— 
to  desist  from  tuning  his  big  fiddle  while  1 am 
preaching  !*’ 

This  was  too  much.  L got  up,  too  much 

agitated  at  the  idea  of 44  speaking  out  in  meeting,1’ 
and  stammered  out : 

44  It  is  not  ms,  parson  B ; it’s  that  confounded 

town-ball !” 

It  is  needless,  we  presume,  to  add,  that  that 44  big 
fiddle”  was  not  again  heard  in  that  church ! 

Hsti  is  a charmingly  simple  little  Hcme-Picturey 
whose  truthfulness  will  be  admitted  by  thousands 
among  the  country  readers  of 44  The  Drawer 

44  One  autumn  night,  when  the  wind  was  high, 

And  the  rain  fell  in  heavy  plashes, 

A little  boy  sat  by  the  kitchen-fire, 

A -popping  corn  in  the  ashes : 

And  his  sister,  a curly-haired  child  of  three, 

Sat  looking  on  just  close  to  his  knee. 

4tThe  blast  went  howling  round  the  house, 

As  if  to  get  in  *twas  trying ; 

It  rattled  the  latch  of  the  outer  door, 

Then  it  seemed  a baby  crying : 

Now  and  then  a drop  down  the  chimney  came, 

And  sputtered  and  biased  in  the  bright,  red  flams. 

44  Pop ! pop  ! and  the  kernels,  one  by  one, 

Came  out  of  the  embers  flying ; 

The  boy  held  a long  pine-stick  in  his  hind, 

And  kept  it  busily  plying  ; 

He  stirred  the  corn,  and  it  snapped  the  more, 

And  Ikster  jumped  to  the  clean-swept  floor. 

14  Part  of  the  kernels  hopped  out  one  way, 

And  a part  hopped  out  the  other  ; 

Some  flew  plump  into  the  sister’s  lap, 

Some  under  the  stool  of  the  brother : 

The  httle  girl  gathered  them  into  a heap, 

And  called  them  4 a flock  of  milk-white  aheep.’ 

44  Ail  at  onee  the  boy  sat  still  as  a mouse, 

And  into  the  fire  kept  gazing  ; 

He  quite  forgot  he  was  popping  corn, 

For  he  looked  where  the  wood  was  blazing . 

He  looked,  and  he  fended  that  he  could  see 
A house  and  a barn,  a bird  and  a tree. 

44  Still  steadily  gazed  the  boy  at  these, 

And  pussy’s  back  kept  stroking, 

Till  his  sister  cried  out, 4 Why,  George, 

Only  see  how  the  corn  is  smoking !’ 

And,  sure  enough,  when  the  boy  looked  back, 

The  corn  in  the  ashes  was  burnt  quite  black. 

44  4 Never  mind  !’  said  he, 4 we  shall  have  enough, 

So  now  let’s  ait  back  and  eat  it ; 

I’ll  carry  the  atool,  and  you  the  corn—: 

It’s  good— nobody  can  beat  it  * 

She  took  up  the  corn  in  her  pinafore, 

And  they  ate  it  all,  nor  wished  for  more.” 

Thb  aphorisms  or  directions  for  the  better  style 
of  manners  which  should  prevail  in  New  York,  pur- 
port to  come  from  a French  work.  Some  of  them 
are  certainly  sufficiently  44  Frenchy”  for  such  a pa- 
ternity : 

44  When  you  hear  a man  insisting  upon  points  of 
etiquette  and  fashion  ; wondering,  for  instance,  how 
people  can  eat  with  steel  forks  and  survive  it,  or 
what  charms  existence  can  have  for  persons  who 
dine  at  three,  without  soup  and  fish,  be  sure  that 
that  individual  is  a snob.” 

u It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the 
table-cloth  is  not  the  place  to  put  your  salt.  Bread 
is  the  only  comestible  which  the  custom  of  well- 
bied  people  permits  to  be  laid  off  your  plate.” 

44  If  you  break  a vase  or  statuette,  or  any  etagbt 
knick-knack  in  the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  never 
seem  to  mind  it.  Treat  it  as  a matter  of  no  conse- 
quence— even  if  you  know  that  it  wrings  his  pocket.” 


44  Always  precede  a lady  in  going  up  stairs.  This 
maxim  is  a legacy  from  a maiden-aunt.” 

44  Do  not  go  to  an  evening  party  in  black  gloves. 
If  your  feelings  are  too  deeply  lacerated  for  yellow  kids , 
stay  at  home.** 

44  Never  ask  your  wife  to  sing  for  a friend.  Ten 
to  one  he  detests  vocal  music,  unless  of  the  very 
highest  order.  Show,  but  do  not  44  show  off,”  your 
children  to  strangers.  Recollect,  in  the  matter  of 
children,  how  many  are  born  every  hour,  each  one 
almost  as  remarkable  as  youre  in  the  eyes  of  its 
papa  and  mamma.” 

44  Keep  your  nails  cut  short.  None  but  barbers* 
boys  and  gamblers  arc  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  a long  Chinese  talon.” 

44  When  you  meet  a friend  in  a public  place,  do  not 
shout  out  his  name  so  that  every  by-stander  may 
know  who  he  is.” 

44  Never  ask  a friend  the  price  of  a thing  he  has 
bought,  nor  praise  things  by  their  prices.” 

44  Moderation  is  the  best  general  rule  for  conduct 
in  social  life.  Moderation  in  manners,  moderation 
in  language,  moderation  in  dress,  moderation  in 
every  thing  but  personal  neatness.  With  these,  a 
kind  and  yielding  spirit,  and  a decent  share  of  self- 
respect,  a man  can  glide  smoothly  through  the  world, 
if  not  pleasantly.” 

44  One  last  counsel — a hard  one  to  follow — learn 
to  grow  old  gracefully.” 

Not  a few  of  these  maxims  are  well  worthy  of  heed 
by  one  who  would  be  considered  44  a gentleman.” 

44  Not  long  since,  in  an  elaborate  article  in  this 
Magazine  upon  44  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke**  many 
anecdotes  were  given  of  this  eccentric  man.  The 
following  recent  one,  which  has  a Viiginia  origin, 
is  very  characteristic : 

44  He  was  traveling  through  a part  of  Virginia  in 
which  he  was  unacquainted  : during  the  meantime, 
he  stopped  during  the  night  at  an  inn  near  the  forks 
of  the  road.  The  innkeeper  was  a fine  gentle- 
man, and,  no  doubt,  of  one  of  the  fret  families  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  Knowing  who  his  distinguished  guest 
was,  he  endeavored  during  the  evening  to  draw 
him  into  a conversation,  but  failed  in  all  his  efforts. 
But  in  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Randolph  was  ready 
to  start,  he  called  for  his  bill,  which,  on  being  pre- 
sented, was  paid.  The  landlord,  still  anxious  to 
have  some  conversation  with  him,  began  as  follows : 

44  ‘Which  way  are  you  traveling,  Mr.  Randolph?’ 

44  4 Sir  V said  Mr.  Randolph,  with  a look  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

44  4 1 asked,*  said  the  landlord, 4 which  way  are  you 
traveling  ?* 

44  4 Have  I paid  you  my  bill  V 

44  4 Yes.* 

44  4 Do  I owe  you  any  thing  more  V 

44  4 No.’ 

44  4 Well,  I*m  going  just  where  I please ; do  you 
understand  ?* 

44  4 Yes.’ 

14  The  landlord  by  this  time  got  somewhat  excited, 
and  Mr.  Randolph  drove  off.  But  to  the  landlord's 
surprise,  in  a few  minutes  sent  one  of  the  servants 
to  inquire  which  of  the  forks  of  the  road  to  take. 
Mr.  Randolph  not  being  out  of  hearing  distance,  the 
landlord  spoke  at  the  top  of  his  breath,  4 Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, you  don’t  owe  me  one  cent ; just  take  which 
road  you  please.* 

44  It  is  said  that  the  air  turned  blue  withlh#  curses 
of  Randolph.” 

According  to  Michaud,  the  traveler,  there  is  a 
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singular  funeral  custom  in  Egypt,  which  seems  to  us 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  poetical.  The  procession  bear- 
ing  the  corpse  to  the  cemetery  pauses  before  the 
doors  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  to  bid  them  a 
last  farewell,  and  before  those  of  his  enemies,  to  ef- 
fect a reconciliation  before  they  are  parted  forever. 
It  was  on  this  theme  that  a writer  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  some  twenty  years  ago,  penned,  among 
others,  the  following  admirable  lines : 

44  Rest  ye— set  down  the  bier, 

One  he  loved  dwelieth  here. 

Let  the  dead  lie 
A moment  that  door  beside, 

Wont  to  fly  open  wide 
Ere  he  drew  nigh. 

44  Hearken  !—  he  speaketh  yet— 

4 Oh,  flriend  ! wilt  thou  forget 
(Friend  more  than  brother !) 

How  hand  in  hand  we’ve  gone, 

Heart  with  heart  linked  in  one — 

All  to  each  other  T 
44  4 Oh,  friend ! I go  from  thee, 

Where  the  worm  feasteth  dree, 

Darkly  to  dwell. 

Giv’st  thou  no  parting  kiss  T 
Friend ! is  it  come  to  this ! 

Oh,  (Hend,  fhrewell !’ 

44  Uplift  your  load  again, 

Take  up  the  mourning  strain ! 

Pour  the  deep  wail ! 

Lo ! the  expected  one 
To  his  place  passeth  on — 

Grave ! bid  him  hail. 

44  Here  dwells  his  mortal  (be ; 

Lay  the  departed  low, 

Even  at  his  gate.— 

Will  the  dead  speak  again  T 
Utt'ring  proud  boasts  and  vain, 

Last  words  of  hate  T 
44  Lo ! the  cold  lips  unclose.— 

List ! list ! what  sounds  are  those, 

Plaintive  and  low  7 
4 Oh  thou,  mine  enemy ! 

Come  forth  and  look  on  me 
Ere  hence  I go. 

44  4 Curse  not  thy  foeman  now. 

Mark ! on  this  pallid  brow 
Whose  seal  is  set ! 

• Pard’ning  1 pass  away. — 

Then — wage  not  war  with  clay — 

Pardon— forget.’  ” 

This  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  beautiful  words 
of  Irving,  in  his  “ Rural  Funerals  44  Who  can  look 

down  upon  the  grave,  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel 
a compunctious  throb  that  he  should  ever  have  warred 
with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering 
before  him?" 


44  The  Drawer"  is  hardly  a place  where  its  read- 
ers would  be  likely  to  look  with  the  expectation  of 
encountering  a sermon ; but  here  is  one  by  an  old 
and  eccentric  English  divine,  that  is  so  brief,  terse, 
and  to  the  point,  that  we  can  not  resist  the  inclina- 
tion to  print  it.  Many  a discourse  of  an  hour's  length 
has  contained  not  half  its  impressive  inculcations : 

44  4 Be  sober,  grave,  temperate.’— Titus  ii.  9. 

44 1.  There  are  three  companions  with  whom  you 
should  always  keep  on  good  terms. 

4*  First,  Your  Wife. 

44  Second , Your  Stomach. 

44  Third,  Your  Conscience. 

44 II.  If  you  wish  to  enjoy  peace,  long  life,  and  hap- 
piness, preserve  them  by  temperance.  Intemperance 
produces : 

44  Firety  Domestic  misery. 

44  Second , Premature  death. 


44  Third,  Infidelity. 

44  To  make  these  points  clear,  I refer  you : 

44  Firet,  To  the  Newgate  Calendar. 

44  Second , To  the  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  and 
work-houses. 

44  Third , To  the  past  experience  of  what  you  have 
seen,  read,  and.  suffered,  in  mind,  body,  and  estate. 

44  Reader,  decide  / which  will  you  choose  ? Tem- 
perance, with  happiness  and  long  life ; or  Intem- 
perance, with  misery  and  premature  death?" 


From  among  the  44  Odds-and-Ends”  in  our  recep- 
tacle is  the  following  passage  from  a record  thus 
entitled,  which  describes  the  pursuits  of  an  idle 
metropolitan 44  observer"  in  a manner  that  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  44  Elia :" 

44  If  I discover  a fight  in  the  street,  I join  the  ring 
and  take  upon  myself  the  duties  of  mastef  of  cer- 
emonies. I hold  the  hats  and  coats  of  the  combat- 
ants (for  I am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  such  articles,  they 
having  the  unworthy  habit  of  abstracting  from  them 
handkerchiefs  and  pocket-books,  and  sometimes  even 
disappearing  with  the  articles  themselves),  keep  the 
circle  wide  and  roomy,  pull  a man  off  when  he  has 
got  his  antagonist  down,  see  that  there  is  no  gouging 
or  biting,  and  in  a general  way  conduct  the  affair  in 
such  a manner  that  each  party  has  fair  play. 

44 1 am  always  on  hand  when  a man  is  run  over, 
or  falls  from  a building,  help  carry  him  to  the  nearest 
apothecary’s  shop,  and  am  always  one  of  those  re- 
maining inside  when  the  door  is  closed.  By  these 
means  I have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  where  the  man 
is  hurt,  and  what  are  his  prospects  of  recovery,  what 
remedies  are  applied,  and  how  he  bears  his  misfor- 
tune ; and  thus  gain  a great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion. 

44 1 attend  the  parades  of  the  4 Light  Guards’  and 
the  ‘Tompkins  Blues,'  see  them  go  through  their 
performances,  their  manoeuvres  and  drills,  and  thus 
pick  up  a little  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  to  place 
at  the  service  of  my  country  in  time  of  need.  When 
the  4 Brass  Band’  comes  out  with  these  companies, 
I am  not  too  proud  to  march  along  with  the  boys  on 
the  side-walk,  and  keep  step  with  the  music.  It 
does  me  good.  It  excites  my  martial  spirit;  it 
arouses  my  4 American  feelings  ;'  it  makes  me  think 
of  the  Revolution  : it  calls  to  mind  the  * times  that 
tried  men’s  souls in  short,  it  makes  me  a more 
patriotic  citizen  and  a greater  lover  of  my  country. 

44 1 attend  all  the  fires.  I am  an  honorary  member 
of  Number  Fourteen,  and  am  in  favor  of  retaining 
in  his  office  the  present  chief  engineer.  I only  work 
at  the  engine  when  there  is  a lack  of  hands,  my  gen- 
eral occupation  at  fires  being  of  a supervisory  char- 
acter. 1 help  females  and  small  children  to  escape 
from  the  flames,  take  care  of  valuable  packages  that 
are  thrown  into  the  streets,  pick  up  pieces  of  china 
and  looking-glasses,  that  are  cast  down  for  preser- 
vation from  the  upper  Btories,  and  see  how  a stop  is 
finally  put  to  the  flames. 

44 1 go  very  frequently  to  funerals — particularly  if 
there  are  carriages  in  attendance.  When  I see  an 
invitation  in  the  newspapers,  closing  thus : 4 Car- 

riages in  front  of  Saint  Paul's  at  precisely  four, 
p.m.  jM1  I am  punctual  to  the  minute,  select  a good 
hack,  and  oftentimes  mourn  as  sincerely  for  a man 
I never  saw,  as  those  whom  he  loved  when  living, 
and  remembered  when  dying. 

44  It  is  my  delight  to  take  a seat  on  the  stooe 
foundation  of  the  iron  fence  opposite  the  Museum, 
and  listen  to  the  music  that  is  there  nightly  dis 
coursed.  Our  audience  is  large,  and  not  perhaps 
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what  would  be  called  4 select/  But  we  are  all 
amateurs,  and  really  and  unaffectedly  fond  of  music. 
We  assemble,  not  to  show  ourselves,  * to  see  and  be 
seen,’  but  to  hear.  Any  little  difficulties  that  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed  would  arise  about  seats, 
are  avoided  by  the  high-toned  and  conciliatory  spirit 
of  the  audience.  The  regulations  of  the  street  are  well 
settled  and  well  known.  There  are  no  1 front  seats 
reserved  for  the  ladies,*  no  4 private  boxes  no  seats 
taken  in  Box  No.  2,  or  No.  13 ; no  cries  of  44  Hats 
off  in  front,”  and  no  calls  of  44  Trallope !”  All  is 
decency  and  order.  Every  thing  is  regulated  by  the 
great  and  glorious  principle  of  equality.  The  gen- 
tleman who  first  gets  the  best  seat  keeps  it  as  long 
as  he  pleases,  and  when  he  vacates  it,  the  one  who 
happens  to  be  nearest  takes  it.  The  best  seats  are 
on  the  foundation  of  the  fence,  and  as  I usually  go 
early,  I generally  secure  one  of  these.  Neat  to  these, 
the  curb-stone  is  considered  the  most  eligible.  After 
these  come  the  leaning-places,  such  as  lamp-posts, 
the  fence,  etc.  The  performance  commences  at 
“early  candle-lighting,”  and  continues  generally 
until  about  eleven  o’clock.  The  well-known  mod- 
esty of  the  performers  forbids  me  to  speak  of  them 
in  the  terms  my  gratitude  would  prompt ; but  I may 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that  better  music  can  no 
where  be  had  for  less  money.  If  I might  be  allowed 
to  make  a distinction,  where  distinctions  are  always 
invidious,  I would  say  that  the  gentleman  who  per- 
forms on  the  clarionet,  and  he  who  blows  the  French 
horn,  are  both  of  them  performers  of  peculiar  power 
and  great  wind.” 

Hasn't  this  “ the  smack”  of  some  of  the  very  best 
humorists  of  the  old  English  school  ? 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OUR  DRAWER. 

We  happened  to  be  supping  at  the  Tontine  Hotel, 
New  Haven,  the  other  evening,  with  a Hibernian 
friend  somewhat  known  in  the  political  and  literary 
world.  A dish  which  had  contained  stewed  oysters 
was  before  us — but  the  oysters  had  already  been 
appropriated,  and  nothing  but  the  soup  remained. 
At  length,  after  long  exploration  with  a fork,  our 
companion  drew  out  a diminutive  clam  from  the 
depths  of  the  savory  fluid,  and  at  once  exclaimed,  to 
our  intense  horror  (for  we  are  pun-haters  upon  prin- 
ciple), “ de profundi*  clamavi  /”  (u  de  profundi s clam 
have  I !”) 


The  following  curious  epitaph  is  said  to  be  in- 
scribed upon  a monument  in  Lichfield  cfaAirch,  Hants, 
England : 

“ The  Hvsband,  speaking©  trewly  of  his  wife, 

Read  his  loose  in  hir  death,  hir  praise  in  life. 
Hears  Lucie  Quineie  Bromfleld  buried  lies, 

With  neighbours  sad  deep  weepings,  hartes,  sighes,  eyes. 
Children  eleven,  tenne  livinge,  me  she  brought, 

More  kind,  trewe,  chaste  was  noane,  in  deed,  word, 
thought. 

Howse,  children,  state,  by  hir  was  rul'd,  bred,  thrives. 
One  of  the  best  of  maides,  of  women,  wives, 

Now  gone  to  God,  her  heart  sent  long  before ; 

In  (bating,  prayer,  faith,  hope,  and  alms'  deedes  stoare. 
If  anle  (bolt,  she  loved  me  too  much. 

Ah,  pardon  that,  for  there  are  too  fewe  such ! 

Then,  reader,  if  thou  not  hard-hearted  bee. 

Praise  God  for  hir,  but  sighe  and  praie  for  mee. 

Here  by  hir  dead,  I dead  desire  to  lie, 

TUI,  rais'd  to  life,  we  meet  no  more  to  die 
1618.” 


A csetaxn  honorable  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  course  of  a speech  said,  44  the  pa- 
per which  fay#  on  the  table,”  but  was  immediately 


corrected  by  another  honorable  member,  who  said, 
the  honorable  member  should  say  lie , hens  lay 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  second  honorable 
member  was  cn  his  legs,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
speech  said,  “with  these  observations  I shall  eet 
down but  the  first  retorted  on  him  with  the  cor- 
rection, “ the  honorable  member  should  say  ait,  hens 
•ef.” 


The  following  curious  piece  of  information  is  ex 
tracted  from  an  English  Journal. 

Weight  of  American  revolutionary  officer  a. 

On  the  10th  August,  1778,  the  American  officers 
at  West  Point  were  weighed,  with  the  following 
result : 


Gen.  Washington 909 

Gen.  Lincoln 994 

Gen.  Knox 980 

Gen.  Huntingdon 183 

Gen.  Greaton 166 

Col.  Swift 310 


Col.  Michael  Jackson. . 959 
Col.  Henry  Jackson  ...  938 
Lt.  Col.  Huntingdon  . . 219 

Lt.  Col.  Cobb 189 

Lt.  Col.  Humphreys  . . 991 


Only  three  of  the  eleven  weighed  less  than  two 
hundred  pounds — a result  which  does  not  confirm 
the  Abbd  Raynal’s  theory  of  the  deterioration  of 
mankind  in  America. 


We  often  hear  of  the  44  Solid  Men  of  Boston,”  but 
we  very  mueh  doubt  if  our  Yankee  friends  them- 
selves are  aware  that  this  is  the  title  of  a song,  by 
Captain  Morris,  in  the  “ Aaylum  for  Fugitive  Piece#,” 
published  by  Debrett,  1786,  12mo,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  It 
is  otherwise  entitled  44  Billy  Pitt  and  the  Fanner,” 
and  begins : 

44  Sit  down,  neighbors  all,  and  I'll  tell  a merry  story, 
About  a British  former  and  Billy  Pitt  the  Tory, 

I had  it  piping  hot  from  Ebenezer  Barber, 

Who  sailed  right  from  England,  and  lies  In  Boston 
harbor.” 

It  describes  very  amusingly  an  incident  which 
was  reported  to  have  occurred  to  Pitt  and  Dundee, 
on  their  return  from  a convivial  meeting  at 44  Daddy 
Jenky’s,”  and  was  for  a long  time  a very  popular 
song. 

There  exists  another  song,  set  to  music,  directed 
against  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Charles  Fox,  and  their 
party.  It  begins : 

44  Come,  listen  neighbors  all,  and  I'll  tell  you  a story, 
About  a disappointed  Whig  who  wants  to  be  a Tory. 

I had  it  from  his  bosom-friend,  who  very  soon  is  going 
To  Botany  for  seven  years,  for  something  he's  been 
doing.” 

It  ended : 

44  Solid  men  of  Brighton,  look  to  your  houses ; 

Solid  men  of  Brighton,  take  care  of  your  spouses ; 

Solid  men  of  Brighton,  go  to  bed  at  sun-down. 

And  do  not  lose  your  money  to  tbs  blacklegs  of  London.” 

Which  is  the  earlier  version,  we  are  unable  to  say. 


It  is  said  that  Charles  I.,  on  looking  at  a portrait 
of  himself  the  day  before  his  execution,  made  this 
anagram  on  the  Carolus  Rex  inscribed  on  it,  Cras 
ero  lux.  Again,  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  is  said  to 
have  made  the  anagram,  Je  charms  tout , on  the  fam- 
ous Marie  Touchet. 


The  following  lines  are  often  written  in  Bibles, 
and  other  works  of  a devotional  nature : 

44  This  is  Giles  Wilkinson,  his  book. 

God  give  him  grace  therein  to  look : 

Nor  yet  to  look,  but  understand. 

That  learning's  better  than  house  and  land : 

For  when  both  house  and  land  are  spent, 

Then  learning  Is  most  exoeUent.” 
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The  following  formula  used  to  be  much  used  in  < 
the  country : 

“John  Smith  is  my  name, 

America  my  nation, 

is  my  dwelling-place, 

But  Christ  is  my  salvation. 

And  when  I’m  dead  and  in  the  grave, 

And  all  my  bones  are  rotten  ; 

This  when  yon  see,  remember  me, 

Though  I am  long  forgotten.19 

Another  in  Latin  used  to  be  very  common,  and 
reminds  us  of  the  “ Stolen  from  No.  — Broadway,” 
so  commonly  inscribed  upon  ash-boxes  in  our  good 
city  of  Gotham. 

“ Gideon  Snooks, 

3jus  liber. 

Si  quis  fhretur, 

Per  oottURi  pendetnr, 

Stmilis  buie  paoperi  animali.” 

Here  follows  a figure  of  an  unfortunate  individual 
suspended  “ in  malam  crucem.” 


The  wags  at  Washington  have  found  a new  read- 
ing for  the  following  well-known  lines  : 

“ Teaeh  me  to  feel  another’s  woe, 

To  hide  the  faults  I see ; 

That  mercy  I to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 

It  appears  that  the  correct  version  is-* 

“ Teach  me  to  feel  another’s  woe, 

To  hide  the  faults  I see , 

Hist  Marcy  1 to  others  show, 

That  Marcy  show  to  me.” 


We  heard  a capital  story  related  the  other  day  of 
a practical  joke  played  last  winter,  by  one  of  the 
newly-elected  members  of  Congress  from  this  city. 
We  believe  that  it  has  never  appeared  in  print,  but 
even  if  it  has,  it  is  so  good  that  it  will  bear  repeat- 
ing. It  seems  that  the  proprietor  of  an  establish- 
ment, somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  City 
Hall,  had  a pet  crow,  which,  to  the  great  grief  of  its 
owner,  breathed  its  last  one  evening  last  December, 
of  a chronic  plethoric  condition,  induced  by  long  sur- 
feiting. Our  new  candidate  for  legislative  honors 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  decease,  and  after  con- 
doling with  the  family  in  a tone  of  mock  gravity, 
proposed  that  a coroner’s  inquest  should  be  held  over 
the  corpse.  This  suggestion  provoked  a good  deal 
of  merriment,  and  resulted  in  the  proposal  of  a bet 
by  our  waggish  M.  C.  that  he  would  bring  the  coroner 
to  the  spot  that  very  night,  with  twelve  chosen  men, 
to  sit  upon  the  departed  bird.  The  bet  was  accept- 
ed, and  off  started  the  proposer  in  search  of  the  re- 
quired functionary.  It  was  one  of  the  bitterest  nights 
of  the  winter.  Both  snow  and  sleet  were  driving 
furiously — the  pavement  was  coated  with  ice,  and 
the  air  was  as  raw  as  in  Siberia.  Nothing  daunted 
by  the  unpropitious  weather,  our  friend,  enveloped 
in  his  cloak,  proceeded  directly  to  the  residence  of 
the  assistant  coroner,  somewhere  not  very  far  up  town. 
This  inferior  officer  he  found  at  home,  but  the  su- 
perior had  already  gone  to  his  residence  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city.  44  That  is  particularly  unfortunate,” 
remarked  the  wrag ; 44  his  presence  is  immediately 
required  for  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  a gentleman 
of  the  hi^icst  distinction  who  an  hour  since  fell  dead 
in  front  of ’s  house.” 

“ God  bless  me  ! who  is  it  ?” 

14  The  famous  Colonel  Crow,  who  served  with  so 
much  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  who,  you 


will  recollect,  was  aid-de-camp  to  Scott  from  Vera 
Crus  to  the  capital.” 

44  Crow — Crow — I don’t  remember. 

44  How,  sir ! are  you  so  ignorant  of  your  country  s 
history,  that  you  do  not  recollect  the  gallant  charge 
of  Colonel  Crow  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope  at 
Ohapultepec  ?” 

44  Let  me  see — let  me  see — oh,  yes : well,  I do 
begin  to  recollect  indistinctly — yes,  yes — I remember 
the  circumstance  now  perfectly.  You  don’t  say  that 
he  has  fallen  dead ! What  is  to  be  done  ?” 

44  Why,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done — you 
must  take  a carriage  and  go  for  the  coroner — it  would 
never  do  to  wait  till  the  morning.  1 will  remain 
here  until  you  return.” 

This  piece  of  advice  was  immediately  followed. 
In  due  course  of  time,  back  came  the  vehicle,  with 
the  coroner  in  it.  He  had  been  found  by  his  assistant 
4‘  tucked  in”  for  the  night,  and  was  at  first  unwilling 
to  44  turn  out.”  But  when  his  recollection  of  the  feats 
of  Colonel  Crow  had  become  as  distinct  as  that  of  his 
deputy,  he  immediately  understood  that  so  eminent 
a personage  must  not  be  neglected.  The  member 

from  the district  jumped  into  the  carriage  with 

the  official,  and  the  coachman  was  directed  to  drive 
toward  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

44  Don’t  you  think,”  said , after  a pause, 44  that 

we  would  do  well  to  pick  up  the  jury  on  our  way 
down  ?” 

The  coroner  assented  to  the  propriety  of  the  course 
proposed,  and  seeing  a light  in  a window  hard  by  (it 
was  now  past  midnight),  the  coachman  was  directed 
to  stop  in  front  of  the  door.  On  entering  the  house, 
a jolly,  paunchy  Englishman  was  found  consoling 
himself  after  the  labors  of  the  day  with  a pipe  and 
mug  of  ale.  The  occasion  of  the  visit  was  stated, 
and  the  Britisher  requested  to  step  into  the  carriage. 
He  protested — refused — and  was  only  induced  at 
last  grumblingly  to  comply  by  a threat  of  force. 
Once  more  the  carriage  started,  and  other  jurors 
were  picked  up  from  among  the  pedestrians  still  in 
the  streets,  until  in  a short  time  the  vehicle  became 
full.  Then  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  walk 
the  rest  of  the  way,  as  more  jurors  must  be  had. 
The  weather,  far  from  moderating,  had  become  worse 
than  ever,  and  it  was  as  dismal  a party  as  could  well 
be  seen  that,  somewhere  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  entered  the  house  of  grief.  The  corpse  was 
in  a back  room,  and  before  entering  the  apartment 

of  death,  proposed  that  the  coroner  ahould 

swear  his  jury,  that  no  time  might  be  unnecessarily 
lost.  This  was  accordingly  done  with  all  becoming 
solemnity,  and  then  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
they  were  ushered  into  the  funeral  chamber.  A bed 
stood  in  the  room,  and  under  a sheet  was  seen  the 
accurately  defined  form  of  a human  body.  Many 
sententious  remarks  were  made  by  the  44  sworn  men 
and  true,”  upon  the  uncertain  tenure  of  human  life, 

after  which slowly  walked  to  the  bed,  pulled 

down  the  sheet,  and  exposed  the  sable  bird  of  night 
extended  upon  a pillow ! The  scene  that  fallowed 
can  be  imagined — the  indignation — the  swearing — 
the  threatening.  The  big  Englishman  pitched  into 
the  coroner,  stopping  between  every  blow  to  ask  him 
how  he  dare  personate  so  respectable  a functionary! 
and  in  his  name  call  honest  men  from  their  firesides, 
to  be  the  victims  of  so  outrageous  a hoax.  The  poor 
coroner  oonld  not  make  it  be  believed  that  he  was  a 
victim  himself.  A miscellaneous  scrimmage  en- 
sued, in  the  midst  of  which  the  author  of  the  whole 
misunderstanding  took  occasion  quietly  to  withdraw. 
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Charles  B.  Norton  has  issued  another  magnificent 
volume,  by  Charles  B.  Stuart,  Engineer  in  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  containing  a description 
of  The  Navel  and  Mail  Steamers  of  the  United  States , 
and  forming  an  appropriate  companion  to  his  previous 
excellent  work  on  the  Naval  Dry  Docks.  In  this 
volume  we  have  an  extensive  collection  of  details 
in  regard  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  Na- 
tional Steam  Marine,  illustrated  by  a variety  of  well 
executed  engravings.  The  plan  of  the  work  includes 
a minute  history  of  the  different  naval  steamers  that 
have  been  constructed  or  purchased  by  the  United 
States  Government  since  1813,  a period  of  forty 
years,  together  with  an  account  of  the  steamers  now 
employed  in  the  mail  service,  with  elaborate  and  de- 
tailed specifications.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  a 
gratifying  proof  is  presented  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
naval  architecture  in  this  country,  in  connection  with 
steam,  and  the  high  degree  of  perfection  which  the 
art  has  already  attained.  It  is  scarcely  three  years 
since  the  pioneer  steamer  Atlantic,  of  the  Collins 
line,  made  her  first  voyage  over  the  ocean  from  which 
the  derives  her  name.  During  this  time  the  ships  of 
that  celebrated  line  have  made  good  their  claim  to 
unrivalled  speed,  excellence  of  model,  and  beauty  of 
internal  arrangement.  A clear  idea  of  these  admir- 
able vessels,  which  are  justly  the  objects  of  national 
pride,  can  be  obtained  by  every  reader  from  Mr. 
Stuart's  lucid  and  thorough  descriptions.  In  point 
of  elegant  workmanship,  this  volume  is  fully  equal 
to  its  predecessor,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
the  printers,  engravers,  and  bookbinders,  who  have 
had  a hand  in  its  preparation.  A more  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  typographical  art  has  rarely  if  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  the  American  press. 

Mrs.  Pulszky’s  long-expected  work  on  American 
society  has  been  published  by  Redfield,  with  the  title 
of  Whittj  Redt  and  Blacky  showing  that  it  treats  of 
the  races  of  those  three  different  colors.  The  title- 
page  bears  the  names  both  of  Mrs.  Pulszky  and  her 
husband,  the  latter  contributing  the  due  amount  of 
political  speculation,  statistical  statements,  and  the 
more  heavy  portions  in  general ; while  the  lady  con- 
fines her  nimble  pen  to  descriptions  of  scenery,  man- 
ners, and  character,  narratives  of  passing  events, 
criticisms  of  society,  and  personal  sketches.  The 
tone  of  the  work,  which  of  course  would  be  highly 
favorable  to  liberal  principles  in  politics,  is  for  the 
moet  part  catholic  and  free  from  prejudice,  although 
the  authors  have  been  betrayed  into  numerous  errors 
of  detail,  which  is  not  surprising,  when  we  take  into 
view  the  rapidity  of  their  tour,  and  the  inherent  dis- 
advantage of  speaking  a foreign  language.  In  his 
political  remarks,  Mr.  Pulszky  evidently  aims  at 
impartiality  as  regards  different  parties  and  different 
sections  of  the  country.  He  has  not  lent  himself  to 
any  exclusive  influences — has  observed  freely  and 
boldly  with  his  owm  eyes — and  calmly  brings  forward 
the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  by  processes  of 
reflection.  Even  his  comments  on  slavery  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  United  States,  show  no  tincture  of  the 
bitterness  and  acerbity  which  are  often  expressed  on 
this  subject  by  European  travelers.  “ Declamations 
against  the  institution  uttered  by  foreigners,”  he 
wisely  observes,  “ are  of  no  use,”  and  as  wisely  ab- 
staining from  them,  views  the  question  only  on  the 
broad  grounds  of  political  economy. 

But  the  most  readable  portions  of  the  work  are 
Mrs.  Pulszky’8  naive  confessions  of  the  impressions 
•he  received  from  the  various  aspects  of  American 


society.  In  New  York  she  was  struck  with  the  ex- 
travagant dresses  of  the  ladies  who  figure  in  Broad- 
way, the  free-and-easy  manners  of  the  children,  and 
the  motley,  though  monotonous  architecture  of  the 
streets.  The  hotel-life,  which  is  so  much  in  fashion 
here,  seemed  to  her  exceedingly  awkward.  She 
could  never  accustom  herself  to  its  want  of  privacy, 
nor  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  people  who 
might  have  homes  of  their  own,  to  herd  together  in 
a hotel. 

On  arriving  at  Philadelphia,  the  first  thing  was  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  famous  oysters  and  ter- 
rapins of  that  city,  which  she  discusses  with  proper 
unction,  while  she  soon  after  gets  a view  of  the  neat- 
ness and  simplicity  that  characterize  the  spacious 
Quaker  streets.  The  city  did  not  impress  her  as 
beautiful  or  attractive ; she  felt  the  want  of  public 
monuments ; every  one  in  the  streets  looked  too 
much  pre-occupied ; even  the  rosy  faces  of  the  young 
girls  had  an  air  of  precocious  seriousness.  She  was 
better  pleased  with  Baltimore.  The  city  gave  her 
the  impression  of  sprightly  gayety ; the  red  brick 
houses  had  a cheerful  look ; the  people  were  wide 
awake,  as  they  moved  to  and  fro  in  the  streets.  The 
negro  women,  with  their  gaudy  costume  of  purple, 
yellow,  and  blue,  clustering  together  in  hilarious 
groups,  and  talking  over  the  affairs  of  the  day,  gave 
vivacity  to  the  scene,  and  reminded  one  of  the  glow- 
ing South,  in  spite  of  the  masses  of  snow  and  ice 
which  obstructed  the  paths.  The  aspect  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  freer  and  more  joyous  than  at  the  North. 
The  gentlemen  w'ere  more  lively  and  communicative 
in  their  conversation ; the  ladies  w'ere  exquisitely 
beautiful,  with  dazzling  skin,  rich  hair,  brilliant  eyes, 
and  ruby  lips ; at  once  stately  and  graceful  in  their 
deportment ; skilled  in  music : no  wonder  that 
“ their  society  was  most  pleasant.” 

Our  fair  tourist,  strange  to  say,  was  disappointed 
in  New  Orleans.  It  had  not  the  aspect  of  a South- 
ern city.  No  balconies,  few”  verandas,  no  flat  roofs 
as  in  Italy,  no  public  fountains,  and  with  but  little 
shade  from  the  squares  and  gardens.  For  so  hot  a 
climate,  the  people  cared  little  for  refreshment.  The 
ices  are  bad,  and  few  called  for.  The  gentlemen  are 
too  much  absorbed  in  business,  speculations,  and  pol- 
itics, to  mind  the  temperature.  They  are  out  at  all 
hours — chewing,  smoking,  drinking,  and  walking 
about  the  streets,  at  noon  as  well  as  night ; but  the 
ladies  are  rarely  to  be  seen  before  sunset.  In  the 
theatre,  dressed  in  white,  with  garlands  and  nose- 
gays of  fresh  flowers,  they  present  a spectacle  of  sur- 
passing loveliness. 

Passing  through  Massachusetts,  on  the  way  to 
Boston,  the  travelers  were  charmed  with  the  pic- 
turesque cultivation  of  the  Connecticut  River  valley, 
though  the  soil  is  poor  compared  with  the  Western 
bottoms.  The  verdant  hedges  and  light  wooden  pal- 
ings were  an  agreeable  change  from  the  huge  rail- 
fences  that  give  a rough  aspect  to  Western  scenery. 
The  country  reminded  them  more  of  Europe  than  any 
thing  they  had  yet  seen  on  this  side  the  ocean. 
Northampton  was  a gem  of  beauty,  with  its  stately 
houses,  surrounded  by  rich  groups  of  ancient  elms 
and  maples.  The  views  in  the  vicinity  were  like 
some  of  the  loveliest  valleys  of  the  Maine  in  Ger- 
many. 

In  this  lively,  gossiping  manner,  the  work,  hits 
off  the  characteristics  of  many  of  the  moot  interest- 
ing portions  of  the  United  States.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  read  with  interest  every  where; 
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and  its  kindly  spirit  will  redeem  it  from  harsh  cen- 
sure on  account  of  its  frequent  errors. 

A new  Universal  Atlas , by  J.  W.  Lowry,  an  em- 
inent English  geographer,  has  been  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  containing  one  hundred  Maps 
of  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  with  a con- 
venient and  copious  Index.  These  maps  are  con- 
structed on  proportional  scales,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  precise  indications,  and  afford  every 
facility  for  ready  and  accurate  comparison  of  different 
portions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  They  are  executed 
with  remarkable  neatness,  and  embodying  the  latest 
geographical  discoveries,  will  be  found  highly  valu- 
able both  for  seminaries  of  learning  and  the  private 
student. 

Lippincott,  Gram  bo,  and  Co.  have  published  a 
popular  legal  work  entitled  Elements  of  the  Laws ,by 
Thomas  L.  Smith,  a former  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  presents  a brief 
digest  of  the  system  of  civil  and  criminal  law  in  force 
in  the  United  States,  affording  a knowledge  of  the 
various  branches  of  practice,  convenient,  no  doubt, 
to  a large  class  of  persons,  who  have  not  the  leisure 
or  inclination  to  master  more  voluminous  w’orks. 
The  principles  discussed  are,  for  the  most  part,  elu- 
cidated with  perfect  clearness  ; the  language  is  sim- 
ple and  precise ; there  is  no  parade  of  technical 
terms  ; on  the  contrary,  every  thing  is  brought  down 
to  the  common  level,  although,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  works  by  professional  writers  for  popular  use,  too 
much  is  taken  for  granted  as  regards  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  reader.  Several  points  are  passed 
over  too  slightly — several  are  altogether  omitted — 
which  though  too  familiar  to  the  jurist  to  need  ex- 
planation, involve  the  very  questions  on  which  an 
uninformed  reader  might  the  most  earnestly  wish  for  | 
light.  How  ever,  in  law  as  in  medicine,  the  man  who 
would  escape  without  burning  his  fingers,  had  better 
trust  to  a discreet  adviser. 

Three  Tales , translated  from  the  French  of  the 
Countess  D’Arbourville,  by  Maunbell  B.  Field, 
M.  A.  In  tenderness  and  pathos,  these  exquisite 
stories  are  scarcely  inferior  to  Paul  and  Virginia. 
The  writer  is  a French  lady  of  rank,  who  has  em- 
ployed her  leisure  hours  in  the  composition  of  various 
works  of  the  imagination,  w ithout  any  view  to  bring- 
ing them  before  the  public.  The  present  tales,  en- 
titled Christine  van  Amberg , Resignation , and  The 
Village  Doctor , were  printed  for  private  circulation  ; 
but  soon  after  their  appearance,  they  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  highest  critical  authorities,  and  won 
the  most  glowing  tributes  of  admiration.  Free  from 
the  unnatural  sentiment  and  immoral  tendencies  of 
a large  portion  of  modem  French  romance,  they  ex- 
hibit an  inimitable  portraiture  of  refined  and  beautiful 
passion,  in  a style  of  singular  sw  eetness,  simplicity, 
and  powder.  The  translator  has  shown  equal  good 
taste  in  the  selection  of  the  stories,  and  in  clothing 
them  with  such  an  appropriate  English  costume. 
His  version  is  imbued,  to  a remarkable  degree,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  While  closely  following 
the  language  of  the  author,  it  abounds  in  frequent 
felicities  of  expression,  and  natural,  idiomatic  turns, 
which  give  it  almost  the  air  of  anew  composition.  Mr. 
Field  well  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen 
for  opening  to  them  such  a delightful  and  unexpected 
vein  of  French  literature.  (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Bourbon  Prince.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  This  little  work,  giving  the  history  of 
the  Royal  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII.  of  France,  is  con- 
densed from  the  recent  elaborate  work  of  M.  Beau- 
chesne,  who  has  made  the  fate  of  the  Dauphin  the 
subject  of  profound  investigation  for  several  years. 


His  volumes  contain  a multiplicity  of  details  which 
have  not  before  been  given  to  the  public  ; they  are 
sustained  by  authentic  evidence,  and  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  unfortunate  son  of  Marie  Antoinette 
died  from  the  barbarous  treatment  he  had  received 
from  his  jailers,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  Dauphin  was  bom  March  27th,  1785,  and 
succeeded  to  the  title  by  the  death  of  his  elder  broth 
er,  about  four  years  afterward.  At  that  time,  he 
was  a child  of  remarkable  beauty.  His  form  was 
of  delicate  and  graceful  proportions;  his  forehead 
large  and  open  ; his  clear  blue  eye,  fringed  with 
long,  dark  eyelashes,  of  exquisite  sweetness;  his 
complexion  had  the  fresh  colors  of  the  rose ; his 
light  flaxen  hair  curled  in  natural  ringlets  upon  his 
shoulders.  His  manners,  even  at  that  early  day, 
charmed  all  beholders.  He  displayed  equal  precocity 
of  intellect  and  amiableness  of  disposition.  Never 
w’as  a child  more  tenderly  attached  to  his  mother. 
He  had  a great  love  of  study,  and  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  various  branches  of  education.  But  his 
career  wras  soon  interrupted  by  the  storms  of  the 
revolution.  He  early  became  acquainted  with  sor- 
row, by  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  his  fsther  and 
mother.  During  the  imprisonment  of  the  Royal  fam- 
ily in  the  Temple,  his  character  rapidly  developed. 
He  appeared  to  have  no  regrets  for  the  Tuileries  or 
Versailles,  and  never  mentioned  their  names.  He 
seemed  to  forcet  his  playthings  and  the  tastes  of 
childhood.  Alter  the  execution  of  Louis,  the  Dau 
phin  was  separated  from  his  mother  by  the  Com 
mittee  of  Public  Safety.  He  was  borne  to  another 
part  of  the  tower,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of 
his  tutor,  the  brutal  Simon. 

This  man  was  a shoemaker  by  trade.  The  ferocity 
of  his  disposition  was  expressed  in  the  hideousness 
of  his  appearance.  He  was  about  fifty -seven  years 
of  age,  of  inferior  stature,  thick  set,  with  a sw  arthy 
complexion,  and  black  hair,  which  grew  down  to  his 
eyebrow’s,  harsh,  bushy  whiskers,  and  a repulsive 
expression  of  countenance.  His  wife  w as  about  the 
same  age,  very  fat,  and  very  ugly,  with  a complexion 
as  coarse  and  dark  as  her  husband’s.  Under  these 
terrible  guardians  the  child  suffered  every  indignity. 
He  was  often  subjected  to  cruel  blows.  His  health, 
at  length,  gave  way  under  his  persecutions.  His 
body  suffered  as  much  from  weakness  as  his  mind 
did  from  grief,  but  as  yet  his  moral  condition  pre- 
served its  innocence.  He  was  deprived  of  his  books, 
and  of  all  the  means  of  mental  improvement.  His 
forced  idleness  increased  his  sufferings.  Without 
any  diversion,  he  gave  himself  up  to  sad  thoughts 
and  recollections.  His  books  were  used  by  Simon 
to  light  his  pipe.  His  writing  materials  w ere  thrown 
helter-skelter  into  a corner.  His  playthings  were 
broken  or  throwm  away.  He  was  plied  with  revolu- 
tionary songs,  coarse  and  bloody  jokes,  and  dreadful 
oaths.  It  was  the  wish  of  his  tyrants  to  destroy  his 
moral  feelings,  as  well  as  his  intellect  and  his  bodily 
vigor. 

Simon  compelled  the  Prince  to  wait  upon  him  at 
table,  and  to  descend  to  the  most  vile  and  humiliat- 
ing offices.  To  the  ill-treatment  of  the  child,  was 
added  a free  indulgence  in  wine,  in  order  to  omit 
no  effort  both  to  destroy  his  body  and  corrupt  his 
heart.  He  was  never  addressed  but  with  an  oath — 
never  commanded  but  w'ith  a threat — and  every  at- 
tempt was  made  to  force  him  to  sing  obscene  verses 
and  regicide  songs.  In  consequence  of  this  treat- 
ment, the  Prince  had  become  much  changed.  The 
elasticity  of  childhood  was  gone.  He  was  spiritless, 
feeble,  and  inanimate.  His  expression,  once  so 
radiant  with  joy,  was  sad ; his  fresh  and  rosy  com- 
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plexion  was  yellow ; his  limbs  were  stretched  out 
beyond  their  usual  proportion  ; his  back  was  bent ; 
and  he  had  almost  lost  the  power  of  sleep. 

After  the  death  of  the  Queen , he  was  removed 
from  the  care  of  Simon.  No  successor  was  appoint- 
ed. For  the  sake  of  better  security,  he  was  confined 
in  a single  room,  without  fire  or  light.  He  was 
thrust  into  this  prison  January  21,  1794.  During 
the  period  of  his  confinement  here,  he  never  breathed 
the  air  of  heaven,  and  hardly  saw  the  light  of  day, 
except  through  his  iron  bars.  He  did  not  even  see 
the  hand  that  doled  out  to  him  his  scanty  food,  and 
heard  no  sound  but  the  harsh  grating  of  the  locks, 
except  at  night,  when  he  was  told  by  a rude  voice 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  bed.  Many  days, 
many  weeks,  many  months  passed  on  in  this  way. 
His  body  and  mind  had  both  suffered  greatly  from 
want  of  air,  neglect,  and  solitary  confinement.  His 
hands  could  hardly  lift  the  crockery  plate  which  held 
his  food,  nor  his  jug  of  water,  which  were  put  upon 
the  shelf  of  the  wicket  by  a kitchen  servant,  who 
was  forbidden  to  speak  a word  to  the  prisoner.  For 
some  time,  the  child  had  ceased  to  sw’ecp  his  room. 
He  was  no  longer  able  to  move  the  straw  mattress 
of  his  bed,  nor  to  change  the  sheets,  which  were 
soiled  by  constant  use.  He  had  no  clean  linen — his 
clothes  were' all  in  tatters — nor  could  he  w'ash  or 
clean  himself.  He  was  now  so  feeble,  that  he  could 
scarcely  move.  The  remains  of  his  food  w’ere  scat- 
tered about  on  the  floor,  or  on  his  bed,  and  his  room 
was  infested  with  rats,  mice,  spiders,  and  all  kinds 
of  vermin. 

In  July,  a person  named  Laurent  was  appointed 
guardian  to  the  children  in  the  Temple.  He  was  a 
man  of  education,  of  considerable  intellect,  and  of 
refined  manners.  On  being  taken  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Prince,  he  was  almost  poisoned  by  the  foul 
atmosphere  which  came  through  the  iron  bars.  The 
officers  called  on  the  child  to  get  up,  but  no  noise  or 
threats  could  make  him  stir.  They  could  only  see 
through  the  grating,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lantern, 
something  like  a living  object  crouched  on  the  bed. 
The  door  was  broken  open.  A horrible  sight  was 
presented  to  the  visitors.  On  a filthy  bed,  in  this 
dark  room,  the  air  of  which  reeked  w’ith  corruption, 
lay  the  child,  half  covered  writh  some  scraps  of  dirty 
linen  and  an  old  pair  of  ragged  trowsers,  unable  to 
move,  his  back  crooked,  his  face  wan  and  sad  with 
grief,  his  lips  colorless,  his  cheeks  hollow’,  and  his 
complexion  of  a sickly  greenish  hue.  His  large 
eyes,  protruding  from  his  brow’,  were  made  more 
conspicuous  by  the  emaciation  of  his  face,  and  had 
darkened  into  a dull,  leaden  tint,  instead  of  their 
former  soft  and  brilliant  blue.  His  head  and  neck 
were  eaten  up  with  open  ulcers ; his  legs  were 
elongated  out  of  all  proportion  with  his  small,  mea- 
gre body ; his  w’rists  and  knees  were  covered  with 
Alack  and  blue  swellings  ; and  the  nails  of  his  hands 
and  feet  had  grown  like  birds’  claws.  He  was  cov- 
ered with  filth  and  overrun  with  vermin. 

Laurent  was  struck  with  compassion.  He  was 
determined  to  relieve  the  condition  of  the  child  as 
far  as  it  was  in  his  powder.  The  Prince  was  removed 
to  another  room.  Laurent  ordered  him  a bath,  and 
some  clean  linen — his  hair  was  cut  and  combed — 
and  he  was  placed  on  a comfortable  bed.  A surgeon 
was  sent  for  to  dress  his  sores.  He  was  provided 
with  a complete  new  suit  of  clothes.  The  wretched 
child  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  such  kindness. 
An  assistant  to  Laurent  was  now  appointed.  His 
name  was  Gomin.  He  was  a mild,  kind-hearted 
man,  and  was  greatly  overcome  when  he  saw  the 
misery  and  suffering  of  the  Prince.  He  was  able 


to  make  some  favorable  changes  in  his  condition, 
but  soon  after  the  health  of  the  child  began  to  de- 
cline more  rapidly.  He  had  frequent  attacks  of 
fever,  and  the  swelling  of  his  knees  and  wrists  in- 
creased. He  could  hardly  walk,  and  Gomin  and 
Laurent  were  frequently  obliged  to  carry  him  in 
their  arms. 

Laurent,  at  length,  requested  to  be  relieved  from 
his  duties  in  the  Temple,  and  a new  guardian,  named 
Lasne,  was  appointed  in  March,  1795.  He  was  a 
house-painter  by  trade,  a good-natured  man,  but 
with  considerable  force  of  character.  He  was  un- 
tiring in  his  services.  He  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  enliven  and  amuse  the  Prince,  whose  dis- 
ease now  made  rapid  strides.  The  fatal  moment 
was  at  hand.  The  government  w’as  informed  of 
the  danger.  On  the  6th  of  May,  M.  Dessault,  an 
eminent  surgeon  of  Paris,  was  summoned  to  attend 
the  prisoner.  On  his  arrival  at  the  tower,  he  ex- 
amined him  carefully,  and  prescribed  some  simple 
remedies.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Prince  was 
affected  with  scrofula,  but  that  the  disease  might 
yet  be  checked.  He  advised  sending  the  patient 
into  the  country,  where,  with  change  of  scene,  fresh 
air,  and  careful  treatment,  he  might  revive.  They 
had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  take  his 
medicines.  His  weakness  now  became  extreme.  It 
gave  him  too  much  pain  to  walk.  Lasne  would 
carry  him  out,  however,  every  fine  day  upon  the 
platform  of  the  tower.  During  M.  Dessault’s  at- 
tendance for  a fortnight,  no  benefit  was  received  by 
the  Prince.  His  weakness  and  prostration  increased. 
He  did  not  speak,  but  expressed  by  his  face  and 
gestures  his  gratitude  for  the  good  physician’s  care. 
Meantime,  M.  Dessault  did  not  come  as  usual,  and 
it  was  found  that  he  had  died  on  the  1st  of  June. 
For  this  reason,  the  Prince  remained  for  six  days 
without  any  medical  attendant.  M.  Pelletan  was 
then  sent  for.  But  he  found  his  patient  in  a hope- 
less condition.  He  did,  however,  what  he  could  for 
his  relief.  The  child  was  removed  into  an  airy 
chamber.  On  the  7th  of  June,  M.  Dumangin,  an- 
other physician,  came  to  the  tower,  to  consult  with 
M.  Pelletan.  They  found  the  patient  weak,  and 
evidently  passing  away.  They  could  do  nothing. 
In  the  evening,  Gomin  found  him  somewhat  brighter. 
At  night,  by  the  rules  of  the  Temple,  he  was  forced 
to  remain  alone.  Lasne  was  the  first  to  ascend  to 
the  room  in  the  morning.  Gomin  was  afraid  to  go, 
lest  he  should  find  the  child  dead.  When  the  phy- 
sician arrived,  he  was  sitting  up.  The  visit  was  a 
short  one.  Lasne  thought  him  better,  but  he  was 
undeceived  by  the  physician,  who  reported  him  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  When  they  had  gone,  Gomin 
took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  to  which  the 
patient  had  returned.  He  kneeled  down  by  the 
child,  and  prayed  fervently.  The  child  took  his 
hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Gomin  observed 
that  he  was  still,  and  said  to  him,  “ I hope  you  do 
not  suffer  now.” — “ Oh,  yes,”  replied  the  child,  “ I 
am  suffering,  but  much  less — the  music  is  so  sweet.” 
There  was  no  music  cither  in  the  tower  or  neighbor- 
hood. No  noise  reached  the  chamber  where  the 
Prince  was  dying.  Gomin  asked  him,  in  surprise, 
44  Where  do  you  hear  the  music  ?” — 44  Above.” — 
41  How  long  since  ?” — 44  Since  you  have  been  on  your 
knees.  Don’t  you  hear  it  ? Listen  ! listen  !”  And 
the  child  raised  his  feeble  arms,  and  opened  his 
large  eyes  lighted  up  with  ecstasy.  In  a few  mo- 
ments, the  child  started  again,  exclaiming,  in  trans- 
port, 44  In  the  midst  of  all  the  voices  I heard  my 
mothers  !”  With  his  eye  fixed  as  upon  a vision,  he 
seemed  to  listen  to  distant  music.  An  instant  after 
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he  crossed  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sinking  upon  his  face.  His  breathing 
was  no  longer  painful ; but  his  eye  seemed  to  wan- 
der, looking  from  time  to  time  toward  the  window. 
Lasne  now  came  up  from  below  to  relieve  Gomin. 
As  he  took  his  seat  by  the  bed,  the  Prince  looked  at 
him  for  a long  time  with  a fixed  and  dreamy  gaze. 
At  last  he  said,  “ Do  you  think  ray  sister  has  heard 
the  music  ? How  happy  it  would  have  made  her?” 
He  then  said,  "*  I have  one  thing  to  tell  you.”  Lasne 
approached  and  took  his  hand.  He  listened  to  hear 
whAt  he  wished  to  say.  But  in  vain.  His  last 
words  had  been  spoken.  He  dropped  his  head  upon 
the  breast  of  his  guardian,  who  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  heart  found  that  it  had  ceased  to  beat. 

Thus  perished,  June  8th,  1795,  the  unhappy  heir 
•f  the  crown  of  France.  His  brief,  eventful  history 
is  fully  set  forth  in  this  volume,  which  apart  from 
its  value  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  Dauphin's 
fate,  possesses  the  charm  of  a romance  in  the  touch- 
ing beauty  and  tragic  pathos  of  its  narrative. 

Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields  have  issued  three  ad- 
ditional volumes  of  their  beautiful  edition  of  Db 
Quincey’s  Writmgs,  containing  Essays  an  the  Poets 
and  other  English  Writers , and  Historical  and  Critical 
Essays.  No  previous  volume  of  this  erratic  author 
contains  richer  specimens  of  racy  speculation,  au- 
dacious criticism,  or  learned  whimsicalities.  The 
grave  humor  of  his  illustrations  is  an  admirable  foil 
to  the  hair-splitting  subtlety  of  his  analysis,  and  the 
frequent  profoundness  of  his  reflections.  Among 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  these  volumes,  are  44  The 
Poetry  of  Wordsworth,”  44  The  Philosophy  of  Ro- 
man History,”  44  The  Essenes,”  44  Homer  and  the 
Homoridae,” 44  Cicero,” 44  Style,” 44  Rhetoric,” 44  Se- 
cret Societies ;”  but  it  is  rarely  that  the  title  of  the 
essay  furnishes  any  clew  to  the  course  of  thought  in 
which  the  writer  will  indulge  before  its  close. 

The  third  edition  of  Cicero’s  Brutus . edited  by 
Professor  Beck,  has  been  issued  by  John  Bartlett, 
Cambridge.  The  whole  work,  text  as  well  as  notes, 
has  been  subjected  to  a careful  revision. 

The  same  publisher  has  brought  out  a translation 
of  Stockhardt’s  Chemical  Field  Lectures  for  Agri- 
culturists, edited  by  James  E.  Teschemachbs. 
This  work  is  intended  as  a popular  treatise  on  ag- 
ricultural chemistry,  and  comprises  the  results  that 
hare  been  established  by  the  latest  discoveries.  A 
great  amount  of  valuable  information  on  the  practi- 
cal details  of  husbandry  is  presented  in  an  intelli- 
gible manner,  and  is  suited  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  actual  cultivator  no  less  than  of  the  scientific 
amateur.  The  interest  and  utility  of  the  work  are 
enhanced  by  the  judicious  notes  of  the  editor,  whose 
eminence  as  a scientific  horticulturist  is  well  known 
to  the  public. 

Tales  of  the  Southern  Border , by  C.  W.  Webber. 
(Published  by  Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.)  A new 
series  of  Border  Tales  by  one  of  our  most  graphic 
delineators  of  Southwestern  manners  and  scenery. 
It  embraces  several  fugitive  sketches,  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  together  with  a selection  from  the 
tales  which  have  already  appeared,  but  which  are 
here  presented  in  a revised  and  more  perfect  form. 
Mr.  Webber  writes  in  most  cases  from  personal  ex- 
perience. But  where  he  has  not  been  an  immediate 
actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  he  is  so  fa- 
miliar with  similar  incidents,  as  to  give  an  air  of 
remarkable  freshness  and  reality  to  his  narrative. 

Principles  of  Organic  and  Physiological  Chemistry, 
translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Carl  Lowio,  by 
Danirl  Breed,  M.D.  (Published  by  A.  Hart). 
This  admirable  treatise,  which  was  designed  as  an 


introduction  to  the  voluminous  work  of  the  author 
on  Organic  Chemistry,  presents  a complete  though 
succinct  view  of  the  subject  in  all  its  manifold  and 
profound  relations.  It  has  been  prepared  expressly 
for  laboratories,  medical  and  scientific  schools,  col- 
leges, and  so  forth,  and  no  competent  judge  can  turn 
over  its  leaves  without  perceiving  its  remarkable 
adaptation  to  the  purpose.  Containing  not  only  all 
the  old  facta,  but  also  the  recent  discoveries  which 
relate  to  the  products  both  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom,  it  endeavors  to  ascend  to  the  primi- 
tive law,  which  unites  such  a vast  mass  of  materials 
in  a vital  unity.  As  a rare  model  of  thorough 
scientific  discussion  and  statement,  we  rejoice  to 
see  this  work  in  a form  which  will  make  it  access- 
ible to  the  American  student.  The  translator  has 
overcome  the  uncommon  difficulties  of  his  task  with 
intelligence  and  skill. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  a new  novel 
by  Emily  Carlen,  entitled  The  Lover's  Stratagem, 
filled  with  naive  and  lively  representations  of  Swed- 
ish life. 


Macaulay  has  been  elected  a mem oer  of  the 
French  Academy  in  place  of  Dr.  Linoard.  Two 
candidates  were  proposed,  Macaulay  by  Guizot, 
and  Grots  by  Dk  Tocquevill*.  In  France,  Ma- 
caulay’s reputation  must  have  justified  his  election; 
if  it  w ere  not  justified  by  his  nearer  affinity  to  what 
Frenchmen  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  trua 
historic  type.  The  brilliant  style,  and  easy,  yet 
abundant  erudition  of  Macaulay,  assimilate  him 
more  to  the  French  type  ; while  the  laborious,  deep- 
thinking,  but  somewhat  cumbrous  work  of  Grote, 
reminds  us  more  of  the  German  type. 


Charles  Dickens  hitherto  has  not  had  any  tiling 
like  the  popularity  in  France  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  immense  renown  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  Hie  David  Copprrfield , how- 
ever, has  made  a decided  hit — it  is  already  in  its 
third  edition,  and  its  popularity  will  no  doubt 
cause  the  French  to  receive  any  of  his  future  works 
with  equal  favor,  and  perhaps  even  to  begin  to 
admire  those  of  the  past.  The  translator  of  Copper- 
field  is  M.  Amedee  Pichot,  the  well-known  editor 
of  the  Revue  Bntannique f and  the  translator  of  Lord 
Byron  ; but  he  has  thought  fit,  for  some  reason 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand,  to  change 
the  title  to  the  somewhat  silly  one  of  The  Nephew 
of  My  Aunt . 


A complete,  minute,  and  exact  map  of  France  is 
about  to  be  terminated,  after  thirty-five  years’  inces- 
sant labor,  and  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  It 
has  been  executed  by  the  officers  of  the  staff  and  the 
engineers.  It  is  the  grandest  work  of  the  kind  ever 
undertaken  in  any  country  of  the  world. 


A complete  collection  of  the  Literary  Worke  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  the  Great  is  being  made  at  Paris. 
Napoleon,  when  young,  was  not  unambitious  of 
gaining  literary  reputation,  and  he  employed  his  pen 
on  tales  and  essays.  Among  them  are  A Roman 
Corse  ; a series  of  Notes  on  my  Infancy  and  Youth; 
a tale  or  play  called  The  Earl  of  Essen  ; The  Mask, 
an  Eastern  tale ; Giuho , a sentimental  tale ; and  A Di- 
alogue on  Love , rather  free  in  thought  and  expression. 


A Translation  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  Essays,  &c., 
has  appeared  in  German,  at  Brunswick,  in  6 toIs. 
The  sixth  volume  contains  the  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rqme. 
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the  fitness  of  time,  place,  and  occasion  This  is 
really  the  first  of  the  spring  months,  though  the  Al- 
manac would  persuade  us  that  it  is  the  last  It  is 
the  season  of  budding  foliage  and  opening  flowers  ; 
and  costumes,  in  their  way,  should  imitate  nature. 
Hence  good  taste  condemns  I ho  massy  materials  arid 
ornate  styles  which  are  proper  at  other  seasons,  and 
enjoins  a chaste  and  elegant  simplicity  in  harmony 
with  external  nature.  These  characteristics  are  ex- 
emplified in  the  costumes  which  we  now  offer  for 
the  present  month. 

F'Kgvbk  I . — Walking  Press  oflight  purple  silk  ; 
the  shirt  is  very  long  and  extremely  full  : it  is  woven 
a dn*i>oxiUcmK  the  stripes  heing  pink,  green,  and  white. 
Shawl  of  richly  embroidered  china  crape,  with  very 
deep  firings,  above  which  is  a narrow  blue  border, 
producing  an  extremely  elegant  effort,  Bonnet  of 
fcncy  straw%  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  narrow 
light  purple  velvet  : the  curtain  is  of  white  satin  ; 
and  the  strings  of  very  broad  satin  ribbon. 
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